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With the fair though not imposing talents I have 
mentioned, he was to his country and his family abso- 
lutely lost. His original design of pursuing the bar, 
which just lasted long enough to make it too*late to pur- 
sue the army, was given up without trial; his small 
capital was sunk, in order to enlarge his small income, 
so as to defray the expense (and barely so) of the life 
he had chosen, 

To be the Duke of ’s friend (he would have 
shuddered to be called his hanger on) contented his 
warmest ambition; because through it he enjoyed the 
gratifying privilege annexed to it (richer than gold) of 
moving in the first circler. It was thus, and without 
blemish, except as to his total uselessness, that he passed 
or lost the best ten years of life. 

Had it not therefore been for the party he was in, a 
county ball was the last place in which I could have ex- 
pected to meet him; but the footing he was upon with 
the two noble families who healed the room, and the 
exclusive familiarity in which they indulged him, ex- 
plained it at once. He had, in fact, accepted the invita- 
tion of Lady Grandborough, seconded by Lady Wilhel- 
mina, to come down to help them to what they called 
satisfy the rustics, ana faire l’aimable with themselves ; 
and as he had no county influence, this was equally 
agreeable to the Drelincourts, who rejoiced at meeting 
one of their own clique. 

Hence he was most exceedingly admired by the coun- 
try beau monde, and though long past thirty, was esti- 
mated by all the ladies as not above five and twenty. 
He was, however, dead to all the enquiries which were 
made about him, and eyen the panegyrics upon his ap- 
pearance, and the exclamations which he every where 
heard of—* quite the fashion !’—“ most exceedingly 
genteel,” et cetera, et cetera. 

When I complimented him upon this, his smile of 
contempt was amusing; and as I did not come with 
either the Grandboroughs or the Drelincourts, he won- 
dered, with a tone of fastidiousness, what the devil could 
have brought me there ! ; 

When I told him I was always glad to witness peo- 
ple’s happiness in whatever rank or class, and that I saw 
a great deal of it here, his affected shrug of amazement 
prompted a laugh which did not seem to gratify him, but 
which I could not control. He told me, however, that 
he had heard from Etheredge in town something of a 
strange design I had, of making a tour, I did not know 
where, and with objects I did uot know what; and he 
only hoped I would publish my adventures, which he 
had also heard from Etheredge had been very successful 
in regard to country ‘squires, strollers, and other new 
characters, “I suppose,” said he, “ you have already 
slept in a barn, or dined with a gipsy under a hedge. I 
heard of you tuo at Oxford, where it was thought your 
monkish tastes would have induced you to take the 
cowl, as affording the very epitome of happiness.” 

I took his raillery in good part, and told him it would 
do him a great deal of good if he joined my expedition ; 
for I was sorry to think how much promise, in his in- 
stance, had evaporated in a round of occupations, on 
which he was thrown away. I-did this to pique him, if 
I could, into something more active and less monotonous 
than the life he was leading ; and I so far succeeded, that 
he looked a little serious, and owned to me, as between 
friends, that he was somewhat tired of the pavé, with 
all its charms. “They begin,” he said, “ like those of 
a faded beauty, who has outstood her calculations, to 
want a little furbishing, or at least to assume some 
change of character, to be as interesting as they have 
been,” 

“In this light,” said I, “ perhaps the barn or gipsy 
hedge might answer.” 

He shook his head, and looking more anxious, I 
thought, than ever I had seen him,. asked what possible 
attraction any one person we now saw could show, to 
induce a man accustomed to proper society to give one 
hour to theirs. 

“It is barely sufferable,” he said, “ supported by our 
brilliant friends; but without whom no man of any 
monde could ever mix in such a scene.” 
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When I told him that I had found that almost every 
character and situation furnished interest to an observer, 
(some very great interest,) and that some had inspired 
me with even liking and esteem, and bore a comparison 
with the best subjects in London, he made a face; and 
the Grandborough party beckoning him to go, he said he 
really gave me joy of a pursuit which would add so 
much to my fame as a man of fashion; then giving me 
his finger, and his arm to Lady Grandborough, who 
seemed to have appropriated him to herself, he wished 
me guod night—whispering, however, that probably he 
would see me in the morning. 


—< 


SECTION XV. 


“ The art of the court 
As hard to leave as keep : whose top to climb 
Is certain falling ; or so slippery 
That the fear’s as bad.” 


The next morning I did not know whether to expect 


CYMBELINE. 





Fawknor or not; but it seems he really wished to re- 
new our conversation of the night before, on the objects | 
and nature of my tour; and though intrenched to the | 
teeth in finery, still a gleam of something like his origi- | 
nal mental tastes had now and then come over him, with 
a sort of tacit reproach, he said, at the idleness of his 
life. I found, however, that the reproach was at least of 
‘a mixed nature; for though he did not confess it, it was | 
easy to see much was on his mind, and even that he felt | 
more straitened in his circumstances than when he first 
set out. What was ten thousand times worse, he seemed | 
not so firm as he had been in the empire of bon ton. 
Many of his most leading associates had either abdicated | 
their thrones, of their own accord, for more domestic | 
occupations and interests, or for politics ; or were afraid | 
of being forced, like himself, to resign in favour of | 
younger, more active, or more gifted candidates for the | 
lead. They, therefore, some of them, made long tours | 
abroad, like great actors sometimes, who, fearing they may | 
have tired the town, seek renovation and freshness from 
absence. Others, feeling themselves really tco old to | 
struggle, had been fain to put up with a second rank, | 
and had fairly retired from power. 

This of course more or less affected many who had | 
only moved in their orbits, and who, like my friend, 
' 
} 


having little from their own position or connections to 
support them, trembled to think of the change which the | 
loss of their allies might‘inflict. This Fawknor had tvo | 
much tact not to see, and he began to be a little un- | 
comfortable from the reflection. He was even bordering | 
upon the horror of being looked upon as a ci-devant | 
jeune homme ; the possibility of which, when he com- 

menced his career, never entered his contemplation. 

All this I gathered in the rather long interview I had | 
with him. He did not, indeed, in terms reveal it, much | 
less consult me about it. He was even palpably anxious | 
not to allow me, if he could help it, to discover the real | 
melancholy of his position. But vain is the effort to | 
disguise vanity. Under every aspect he could make the | 
case assume, I saw, and saw soon, that his, perhaps, real | 
contempt for the company he had condescended to mix 
with the preceding night, was any thing but the indica- 
tion of a mind satisfied with itself. What he did con- 
fess showed much regret at his early mistakes, in being 
seduced by the dazzle of a life to which he was not born, 
and for which, in truth, he was not by nature intended. 
He actually wished he had embraced a profession: an 
amazing concession, and indicating a volume as to his 
real position. 

But the law, he said, was vulgarly filled, and the inns | 
of court too unfashionably situated.. The church gave 
him no prospect but that of a country living, or, at best, 
a prebend in a provincial town. Physic was out of the 
question; commerce still more so; for the army he was 
too late; and office was too precarious. He was fond of 
letters, and wrote sentimental verses; but the constella- 
tion of genius that has so dazzled our modern experi- 
ence, was too overpowering to give him much hope of 
shining as a poet; and, while he was more industrious 








in visiting the boudoire of reigning ladies than the li- 


braries of scholars, he could derive no substantial benefit, 
nor even reputation, from exertions in prose. It was 
thought he might have married richly ; but he wished 
to marry highly, too; and while wives were limited to 
one in number, he could not do both. 

A Miss B. would have had him, but being only a rich 
contractor’s daughter, he would not have her. He was 
one of those, indeed, who wished to have the Lady 
Laura (already honourably mentioned) ; but she, from 
his want of wealth, would not have Aim. 

All these not little mortifications and disappointments 
I collected either directly, or by inference, from this 
memorable conversation ; and I drew my own conclu- 
sions from it; certainly not favourable ones to the 
chances of happiness to that man who, in the plenitude 
of hope and the confidence of youth, repudiates the 
beaten tracks of the world, in order to follow a meteor, 
which may dazzle for a moment, but infallibly, in the 
end, leaves him in the mire. 

Having obtained thus much from himself, it may per- 
haps be convenient, in order not to revert to it again, to 
continue the story to its melancholy end. 

His reduced finances compelled him to open himself 
to his friend, (he never allowed him to be a patron,) the 
duke, whose friendship, however, was on the wane. By 
his interest he obtained the offer of a small place of £400 
a year. But this requiring daily attendance in the city 
all the year round, it was rejected with indignation, and 
almost with scorn. Expostulations followed ; the duke 
was angry, reproached him with imprudence, and this 
kindling his natural courage into resentful expressions, 
the quarrel ended, as all quarrels between unequals do— 
the weakest went to the wall. The noble duke, con- 
fiding in his power, told him he had never known his 
place; which was the unkindest cut of all. From that 
hour this victim of false and foolish ambition never held 
up his head; but finding his whole reign over, and that, 
if he did not voluntarily retire, he would be driven for- 
cibly from his position, his spirit (pity it was not better 
directed) could not brook it; and sad to say, he ended 
his life by a voluntary death, 

His affecting picture of himself in the moment of 
contemplating this agonising catastrophe, I shall have 
occasion to mention hereafter; at present I proceed with 
the tour, on which, for a day or two, I had him for a 
companion. It did not last longer, and our very first 
rencontre showed how little he was fitted to extract in- 
terest from common accidents, and made me think of 
the loss of both Willoughby and Blythfield with greater 
ivegret. 

ee 


SECTION XVI. 


A VILLAGE PHILOSOPHER. 
“O! this life 
Is nobler than attending for a otieck, 
Richer than doing nothing for & babe, 
Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk.” 
CYMSELINE 


Not far from Marlborough we were joined by a ruddy- 
faced man, in what is called good case. He had a good 
‘corporation ; wore a good coat, good bat, and good boots ; 
carried a whip, the handle of which was embossed with 
silver; and altogether had an air of plenty and con- 
tented importance, which denoted happiness—the object 
of my search. He saluted us, which was of course re- 
turned; but, to Fawknor’s evident horror, he began to 
be eloquent upon the weather, the price of corn, and of 
flannel; the game and poor laws; and various other 
usual and legitimate subjects which bring people together 
when jogging on the same high-road, without the neces- 
sity of introduction. 

Poor Fawknor could not conceal his annoyance ; 
which was not lessened by perceiving that I was rather 
disposed to encourage than check the intrusion; and he 
entreated me in French to get rid of our companion, 
cottte qui cottte. But we had to do with a stout yeoman, 
who would not so easily be evaded ; and who, moreover, 
had a curiosity, seeing owr grooms and portmanteaus, to 
know who we were, whither bound, and where from. 
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His first questions were to Fawknor, from whose pre- 


determined silence he could extract nothing; so he be- 
took himself to me. 

«“ Fine doings last night, sir, at the ball !” 

« Yes! were you there?” 

« No; but I allowed my daughter to go with a cousin 


of hers, who lives in the town, and she gave me a comi- 
cal account.” 

«“T should like te know what,” said I; which made 
Fawknor look moody. 

«“ Why, she said there were two or three great fami- 
lies that rather spoilt it at first, for that the small ones 
did not know how to proceed—no how—till they all got 
jumbled together; and then it did pretty well; but that 
it would have been better if they had been all great, or 
all little. 
girl; for it’s always awkward and unlucky when people, 


t 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| it too, one of the discontented. 
| God rest him, though not a rich one; and when I was 
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only it’s in my own way, and within my own compass : 
if I went out of that, I should perhaps be, and deserve 
But I had a wise father, 


| a mere lad he gave me a lesson about climbing above 


my reach, which I never forgot, though the cause of it 
was trumpery enough. But it made me observe, that 


| wise people can draw instruction out of almost nothing.” 


' 


« May we not know your lesson ?” said I. 
“It will, perhaps, not amuse you,” returned he ; “ but 
it was this: I had been used to wear a snug, flat cap, 


| with which I could run in and out of our low door with- 


| out stopping or stooping. 


To which,” says I,“ there you are right, my | 
| and it would not suit me in my work. 


whether high or low, don’t know, or don’t keep to their 
| through the door-way, I encountered a cross-beam, which 


| gave me a sad knock on the head, split my hat in two, 


ylaces.”” 
« That shows a great deal of observation on your part,” 
said I, 

« Why, I thank God,” replied he, “I can look as far 
into a millstone as another; and [ can generally find out 
who are content, and who not, with what they are about.” 

«TI am glad to think,” said I, « from your appearance, 
that you are one of the contented.” 

«JT have no reason to be otherwise,” returned he ; “ the 


All of a sudden I took to 
want a high-crowned hat, for no other reason than that 
the ’squire’s steward’s son, about my own age, had one. 
My father objected, because he said I was not used to it, 
I got it, however, 
and the very first day I wore it, running as usual, quick 


‘There, Dick,’ 


and laid me senseless on the ground. 


| said my father, when I came to myself, ¢ did I not tell 
| you that a high crown, to one not used to it, was always 


world has gone pretty well with me, and I pretty well | 


with the world; and I generally find, that where people 


are discontented with their lot, it is pretty much their | 
own tault—they are either too high or too low for their | 
| he is in holy orders, though I feel equal to him in argu- 


callings.” 
« Good, again,” said I, “ and I suppose you have prac- 


tica proof of it?” 


«“ Why, there is our rector,” he returned, (“ you will | 


pass through the parish about a mile farther ;) he is very | 


good, and learned, and I believe deserves a much better 
living, or a deanery, and, indeed, is already a king’s 
chaplain ; but all this makes him, I fear, above our poor 
place. ‘hen on t’ other side, he has got a poor curate, 
very good, too, in his way, but, I think, not good enough 
to be a teacher and a preacher. In short, though hu- 


mility is a fine thing, particularly in a clergyman, I don’t 
like to see a divine bail-fellow-well-met with the driver 
of a dung-cart. or higler, and going about as shabby and 
dirty as they; a thing, indeed, Ged help them! which 
they cannot prevent, but he can.” 


« All this is very true,” I observed, “and no doubt | 


your village profits by your good sense. I wish all gen- 
tlemen who reside in the country were like you.” 


«Tam no gentleman,” replied he, bowing, however, | 


at the compliment, which, for the first time, produced 
something like interest in my companion; and, as I 
looked surprised, our new acquaintance went on: “ No! 
I will not pretend to be what I am net. That would 
contradict all my maxims I have just laid down. No! 
Iam no gentleman, but, as I am classed in the jury 


summonses, a yeoman—being, in fact, a farmer, and, | 


thank God, well to do; and Dr. Courtown, our rector, is 
not above consulting me on all parish business, and some- 
times of things higher than that.” 

« Politics, I suppose,” said I, “as all the world are now 
politicians,” 

« You have hit it, sir.” 

« And what may be yours.and the doctor’s ?” I asked. 

«“ Why, pretty much what we have been talking of: 
every man in his place, and then no danger of being 
tumbled down, but all in order. I have often proved 


this of an evening, at the Fighting Cocks, where we | 
| ple, or those who think themselves so, would take the 


have sometimes a friendly meeting—by asking my brother 
farmers what we should do if every ploughman was to 
be master, or angry that he was not so,” 

“ That, I suppose, was admitted by all ?” 

« Not quite,” returned he; “for when the curate is 


there, he has a strange, wild notion, that all should take . 


it in turn, and be sometimes master, sometimes servant.” 

« And no doubt,” added I, “sometimes rectors, some- 
times curates,” 

“Wits jump,” observed my companion, with some 
glee ; “for that’s precisely what I tell him; and then I 
get a laugh against him, but no animosity.” 

« You seem,” said I, “to be very happy in your vil- 
lage. Your neighbours and yourself, and what you re- 
count, are better than many ambitious scenes in higher 
life.” 

« Yet I own,” said he, “I am not without ambition ; 
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| seated half an hour. 





an evil?’ The blow on my head was soon forgotten, 
but my father’s observation, never. Still I think ambi- 
tion not a bad thing, if we are not like the frog in the 
fable, and do not long for things out of our reach.” 

« And pray,” asked I, “ may I know the nature of your 
ambition !” 

« No objection,” returned he. “ You see, barring the 
rector, and I think I ought to say the curate, seeing that 


ment, and far better off as to the world: I am,I may 
say, at the top of the parish.” 

“Is there no ’squire ?” 

“Yes; but he scarcely ever comes near us—never to 
the Fighting Cocks. Now there, thongh I do not push 
for it, they all seem to think I ought to be the first (in- 


| deed, I pay for the largest rent of all) ; and no one will 
| take the great leather arm-chair in the ro m behind the 


bar, till they know whether I am coming or not; and 
this I know they do, becavse I do not pretend to it as 
my right; and whenever the Rev. Mr. Codling the curate 
comes, I give it up to him, though I may have been 
This I do according to my maxim 
I have mentioned, of every one to his place, and not be- 
yond it.” 

« But should the ’squire chance to come ?” said I, 

“ He would be immediately put in the chair, and we 
glad to do it, but there is no chance of it at all.” 

« Why 7?” 

“ His lady says it is vulgar; and yet even she might 
be the better for knowing how to keep her place.” 

« Pray who was she ?” 

“The daughter of old Grains the brewer, at Marl- 
borough; as good a man as ever stepped. But though 
the match was thought great for her, and at first she was 
very contented, yet ever since Lady Grandborough has 
visited her, they say she has been unhappy ; for though 
she turned off all her old tradesmen at Marlborough, 
and had every thing from London, she says Felix Hall 
can never be like Grandborough. Now,I may as well 
be unhappy too, because my farm at Ravenscroft cannot 
be like Felix Hall.” 

« Lady Grandborough, then, visits Felix Hall ?” 

« Why, yes; once in two or three years, just before 
election time; for you see, our ‘squire always supports 
my lord’s friend.” 

“ Upon my word,” said I, “I wish many great peo- 


lesson you give ; for which I for one am greatly obliged 
to you. But may we not know who it is (we had now 
come to the village) that has made the last mile so plea- 
sant ?” . 

«“ Farmer Bigg,” said he, “ at your service,” and he 
touched his hat; then turning in at a gate which led 
through a lane to a cheerful farm-house, he thanked us 


| for letting him keep company so far, and soon disap- 


peared. 

“ This is the best lesson I have heard for a long 
while,” said I to poor Fawknor, on whom, though he 
had not opened his lips, it was by no means thrown 
away. I saw it in many turns of his countenance, 
though he did what he could to disguise it, and was 
rather annoyed at my reiterated praise of the observing 
yeoman’s good sense; and when I pushed the matter 
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with him, he said with some spleen, that he did not think 
I could be so taken with mere commonplace, and that I 
reminded him of what Ben Jonson once said of a far- 
mer who had been sharp upon him, that he had never 
been so pricked by a hob-nail before. Nevertheless, I 
could plainly perceive that farmer Bigg’s sermon had 
had some effect upon my friend,—who from having 
been chatty and disposed to be amused before we met 
him, fell into musing, which, hoping it might possibly 
give a turn to his sickly mind, I was careful not to disturb, 


a 
SECTION XVII. 


“ Gods! what lies I have heard, 
Our courtiers say all's savage but at court; 
Experience, O! thou disprov’st report.” 
CYMBELINE. 

A few miles’ ride prepared him better for our visit to 
Blythfield, whom I had apprised of our intention the day 
before, and in sight of whose house we were now ar- 
rived, It was situated, as he had described, very near 
the road; which Fawknor declared was a solecism in 
good taste; quite agreeing with Lady Grandborough, 
that it was an absolute vulgarity. 

«“ But from your account,” added he, “he must be a 
man of general low tastes; and with his connections and 
pretensions to mix with high and elegant society, to bury 
himself like a hog in his straw, I should think he was 
as unwilling as unable to enjoy any thing better. With 
submission, indeed, I should guess he was one of that 
numerous tribe of enviers of the higher orders, who af- 
fect to neglect, because they are not noticed by them.” 

‘‘He gave me no such idea,” said I; “and do not 
let us judge him without trial. His undoubted birth and 
original breeding gives him the fullest right to be en- 
rolled in the ranks of fashion, if he please.” 

«“ We shall see,” said Fawknor, and we dismounted 
at the house-door. This was really what I have called it 
—a door, for it was not a gateway, nor was there a court- 
yard. It opened almost at once upon a public walk of 
limes and sycamores, from which it was only separated 
by a low paling. But the house had an ample range of 
many windows, showing good rooms commanding the 
walk, with gardens behind and at each end. This, and 
an immense brass knocker kept very bright, effectually 
did away the notion of a prouder lord-of-manor mansion, 
in the midst of inclosures which hide it from the pro- 
fane. I saw Fawknor’s thought of it, by the toss of his 
chin when he alighted. 'We were conducted, however, 
through a tolerably spacious hall, into a long drawing- 
room, set out with old fashioned, high-backed, but well- 
stuffed chairs, covered with needle-work of very bright 
worsted, at least a century old. It was lined with an 
ample white wainscot, which might have looked cold, 
but that it was clothed all over with most respectable 
family pictures; for, as I have said, Blythfield was of no 
mean descent. At the upper end was one by Sir Joshua, 
purporting to be the Lady Matilda Blythfield, daughter 
of the Earl of Grandborough, 1770. This was Blyth- 
field’s mother ; and her lace lappets, ruffles, and cloak, 
with many diamonds and rubies on: her fingers, gave an 
additional lustre to the richness of the colouring. It al- 
together bespoke a portrait of nobility. As we went 
further back in point of time, other Grandboroughs and 
many Blythfields challenged our notice; the dresses 
changing with the age, till we got from the velvet coats 
and swords of Hudson, through the flowing draperies of 
Sir Godfrey, to the mantles, close vests, and ruffs, and 
wide-mouthed, untanned boots of Vandyck. 

« There is something in this,” said I to my companion, 
as we were left alone till the master should ‘appear. 

“ Certainly not so Hottentot as I imagined,” answered 
he: “it is something to be so well descended ;” and I 
thought he gave a sort of sigh as he said this. “It only, 
however, moves one’s wonder, that a man of such family, 
and so presentable every where, should shut himself up 
in such a place, and take to such a way of life as this.” 

“ Come,” said I, “the place is no such bad place; 
and, as to the life, let every man judge for himself. It 
would be hard if no man could be happy out of ‘a draw- 
ing-room, or no where but at Windsor or St. James’s.” 

«“ It would so,” returned he, crossing his arms with a 
significant motion of his head; but further discussion 
was interrupted by the entrance of the master, who wel- 
comed us to Welbourne. 
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Immediately, however, pulling out his watch, he ob- 
served, that we should have barely time to dress for din- 
ner, “ which,” said he, “old bachelor like, I never allow 
to wait for any body, not even for two gentlemen, who, 
I know, are the pink of the mode.” 

« Both commonplace and ungracious this,” said Fawk- 
nor, when we were shown to our rooms: “yet I sup- 
pose he prides himself on this bluntness, as he despises 
the pink of the mode.” 

« Try him a little further,” 
demn him.” 

« This at least is not bad,” observed Fawknor, point- 
ing to a really rich toilette covered with the finest japan 
and filigree plate, a superb mirror, and a bed of the richest 
crimson damask ; “ no doubt,” continued Fawknor, “ not 
his own taste, but probably his mother’s; and she, you 
know, was a Grandborough.” 

At these words I left him to dress with as little delay 
as possible ; and, in effect, we got into the dining-room 
almost in company with the dinner itself. Our domes- 
tics were but two,—all, he said, that he could manage, 
—indeed, all that were necessary for so small a party. 
They were in blue coats, and long-flapped waistcoats, both 
trimmed with white and yellow livery lace, which gave 
them a most respectable and even rich appearance. We 
also ate off plate, and there were huge embossed tank- 
ards and waiters on the sideboard, which had a costly 
effect, not at all lost upon Fawknor. 

A venerable old Spaniard of a pointer had walked into 
the room with us, and took up his dignified rest (for such 
it was) at his master’s right hand—receiving what was 
now and then offered him with tranquil gravity, but not 
at all incommoding any body with importunity. 

« T allow this gentleman,” said Blythfield, « to be my 
companion, to teach me manners, in case I should for- 
get them. You see he has all the dignity of his coun- 
try ; not at all the coxcombry of a petit maitre poodle, 
but, by nature as well as name, a Spanish Don.” 

Fawknor, to be polite, said he believed he might have 
a worse companion ; but, unfortunately he added, « espe- 
cially in a place so distant from all resort of the good 
company you have been used to:” and he wound up 
with a compliment really meant, upon the resources he 
must have within himself, to guard against ennui. 

«“ Mr. Fawknor,” returned my landlord, “ I am obliged 
to you for what you no doubt intend asa civility : I could 
expect no less from one of your breeding; but, if you 
please, I will not accept of a compliment at the expense 
of my honest neighbours, who are all as good, and enjoy 
their lives quite as well as tnyself.” 

As he said this in perfect good humour, in order to 
draw him out a little, I observed, « But you must allow, 
with all this, that you live out of the world.” 

«“ How obscure is that word!” returned he: “and if 
we asked its real meaning, who would be found to agree 
in any particular definition of it? There is the fashion- 
able world, which, I suppose, is yours, but not mine; 
there is the common world, which is mine, and not yours ; 
there is the political world, which is neither yours nor 
mine ; there is the sporting world, the musical, the com- 
mercial, the learned world, et cetera, et cetera. Now, 
though all of these have inhabitants, none will allow that 
any but themselves live in the world. By the way, I 
wish our late companion, Willoughby, whom we parted 
with at Marlborough, had come with you. I do love 
that fellow; and he would give us some knowledge of 
what the world is—for, from his wandering life, no one 
has seen more of it.” 

«“ You,” said I, rather amused, and looking through an 
immense window, close to the road, “ at least see a great 
deal of the world.” 

“ Yes! all the stage coaches, certainly,” replied he, 
“and all other vehicles proceeding to and from Bath ; 
though I am afraid (looking at Fawknor, who seemed 
to sit in silent resignation) this gentleman may think, 
with his friend Lady Grandborough, that is but vulgar 
amusement.” 

“T ean think nothing vulgar,” returned Fawknor, 
(looking round him at the family pictures with an air 
of somewhat stiff politeness,) “in a gentleman so well 
descended.” 

“ Why, yes!” replied our host, « a good descent is, in 
my creed, sometimes a good thing, especially as it gives 
one but very little trouble. It is, in these equalising 
days, rather rudely treated ; but if it only kept one from 


said I, “before you con- 
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ever uphold it. There,” said he, turning to one of his 
kinsmen of the house of Douglas, an officer in a naval | 
uniform, with a ship on fire in the back-ground, “ what | 
Douglas would prove recreant, if it were possible for any | 
of that gallant name to think of being so, when he re- | 
membered his ancestor at Chatham, who, when his ship | 
was on fire, exclaimed, ‘a Douglas never was known to | 
quit his post!’ and chose rather to be blown up, as you | 
see, though he might have escapéd.” 

Fawknor could not help approving this unexpected | 
remark—for unexpected it was—but he could not at the | 
same time conceal a look of surprise, though checked by | 
that repose of good breeding which proscribes all display 
of astonishment, let what will be the cause. 

Blythfield, who, under bis plain and rather blunt man- | 
ner, possessed, as we have seen, a great deal of shrewd- | 
ness, noticed this. | 

“ What!” said he, “I suppose your and my friend 
Lady Grandborough has told you that I am a bear, and | 
a plebeian, because I wear this old-fashioned coat, and | 
like my old-fashioned life at Welbourne, better than hers | 
at Grandborough. But I often tell her (and she does not 
like me the better for it), that I am the old courtier of the | 
queen, who, ‘like a wise man, keep myself within my | 
own bounds ;’ she— 


“ A new fangled Lady that is dainty, nice, and spare, | 
Who never knew what belonged to good housekeeping 
or care, 
Whose new fashioned hall built where the old one stood, 
Is hung with new pictures that do the poor no good, 
And fine marble chimneys wherein burns neither coal 
nor wood.”* 


This allusion to his misfortunes in his cold visit to 





Grandborough, so feelingly described a day or two be- 
fore, amused me, and I accused him of bearing malice— 
to which he assented. But Fawknor thinking it right to 
defend his puissant ally, could not see how Lady Grand- 
borough was to blame for living like other ladies of her 
quality ; and that, for one, he must be permitted both to 
approve and admire her tastes. 

“« My dear sir,” replied Blythfield, eyeing him with 
something of caustic scrutiny, “ approve and admire her 
and her tastes as much as you please. Do not suppose 
that I d/ame my lady cousin for the life she leads, or the 
manner in which she spends her husband’s money. If 








she choose to lie a bed all day, instead of only till twelve 

o'clock; or, being herself a mushroom, resolve to visit 

nobody under the wife of a Knight of the Garter—or 

have twenty poodle dogs instead of one, for her com- 

panions—if that is her happiness, I cannot be so silly or 

so impertinent as to blume her. Only give me leave in 

my turn, to live the life I like, and avoid what I dislike, | 
though others may tind hers a heaven.” 
“Certainly,” said Fawknor, looking a little discon- | 
certed, but soon resuming his tone, “every one has a | 
right to his tastes, however they may differ—and whether | 
high or low—the question is as to the nature of those | 
tastes.” 

Here he stopped, thinking he had said enough. 
“ But with all possible deference to your refinement,” 

returned Blythfield, “that can never be the question ; | 
for no one can ever by argument fix a taste, or force a | 
nan to like or dislike any thing he is not inclined to like | 
or dislike. All I contend for, is the power of being a | 
quiz, if I please, without being laughed at; or, if I am, | 
to have liberty to laugh in my turn at those I think greater | 
quizzes than myself. ‘The truth is, there can be no su- | 
periority of one man over another, in any thing, merely | 
conventional, unless he belong to the same clique, and | 

acknowledge the same laws, customs, and sovereigns. | 

Lady Grandborough has, I know, said, that I like to live | 

among blackguards, and I, with as much reason, assert | 

that her ladyship likes to live among fvols; but I mean | 
not by this, what [ know not to be true, that all her lady- | 
ship’s friends are fools, or that all ladies of quality are | 
Lady Grandboroughs.” 

“ Both would be wrong,” I observed, fearing a breach | 
of the peace; for I saw something like incipient con- | 
tempt and indisposition kindling in Fawknor, and cer- | 
tainly no inclination in mine host to yield to his fine | 
visiter. 
We had now left the dining-room, and a well ap- | 
pointed, well painted Bath coach came rattling by, loaded | 





shabby thoughts and shabby actions, I, for one, would 
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* Old and Young Courtier. 
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inside and out, to its fullest capacity ; ; "but its four superb 
horses, their skins dazzling with sleekness and good 
grooming, made nothing of it, and it absolutely smoked 
along the road with very little exertion. They gave no- 
thing but plcasure to the blooming coachman, and evi- 
dently delighted a dozen of jolly outsides. Observing 
we were at the windows, coachey pulled off his hat with 
great reverence, which was returned by Blythfield with 


| a (sotto voce, as if to himself,) « How are you, Matt. ?’” 


This was not unobserved by Fawknor, nor was the im- 
pression it made upon him lost upon Blythfield—who 
said to him, “I see all you think of me for this unseemly 
condescension—which would banish me for ever from 
the squares of London; but you would not, I am sure, 
cut an old friend.” 

Fawknor rather reddened at the surmise. “ You do 
not, perhaps, know that I too am a brother of the whip, 
and have sometimes driven that very coach, with that very 
Matt. for my instructor, who, therefore, salutes the house 
whenever he passes, whether I am at the window or not. 
You see, too, what a gay thing the whole is; how many 
happy faces were enjoying their jolly trip, in the buxom 
air, with pleasant fields on each side, to say nothing of 
those glorious animals who seemed themselves to partici- 
pate in the cheerfulness, and certainly, though so loaded, 


| gave no sign of ennui.” 


“T never thought any body could be so eloquent,” said 
I, “upon a stage-coach, and wonder less than ever at the 
sign I so frequently see, of the coach and horses; still 
less now, at your taste for a house so near the road. Yet 
I should think dust and noise might incommode you 
enough to make you sometimes wish for the retirement 
you so dislike in a park.” 

Fawknor observed he was just going to make the same 
remark, 

« Asto the dust,” replied he, « you saw none just now; 
and if you will examine, you will find the whole road 
watered like a summer garden. Noise, indeed, is not 
always agreeable ; yet that which indicates the cheerful- 
ness of the heart—those brats, for instance, now running 
home from their evening school—I can manage to bear: 
nay, if I had been a long time alone, can find pleasure 
in it; but if not, it is unly shifting my quarters to an- 
other room, where a garden and quiet are ready to 
greet me.” 

To this F replied, « You have studied the matter, I 
see, and I have no more to say ; but it should seem from 
your own account, that company now and then is a 
treat.” 

“ You are perfectly right,” he replied; “and the plea- 
sure yours gives me, at this moment, proves it.” 

This was so well timed, and accompanied with an air 
so naturally easy, that Fawknor himself was struck with 


| it, and began to give Blythfield credit: for something like 


innate, though not acquired, suavity of manners. 

“ Thanking you for your politeness,” said I, “ this visit 
of ours, you know, was merely accidental; and F should 
fear, with al! your taste for simple life and manners, a 
conrpanion of your own calibre would only do good. I 
should be glad to know your secret, to pass whole days 
without suitable conversation.” 

«« My secret is very simple,” he replied; “for, excla- 
sive of books, | am never at fault for want of company 
to converse with. I converse with myself, and have 
often enough, and too much of my subject. I have a 
thousand Wils, and ten thousand weaknesses and imper- 
fections, to probe, sift, understand, and, if possible, cor- 
rect. Things that one cannot detect in a crowd, strike 
us forcibly when alone: there is then no diversion from 
truth, no drawing off of the witnesses against one’s self, 
no disguise, because no necessity for one; but all naked, 
unsophisticated reality, cited to, and examined at, the 
bar of conscience. If to know ourselves, therefore, be 
the first precept, to be alone in order to do so, is the 
second.” 

Both Fawknor and myself were struck with the em- 
phatic and rather raised manner in which he uttered 
these words, and we both mentally asked the same 
question—can this be Lady Grandborough’s vulgar re- 
lation ? 

“ There is a pleasure, however,” continued he, “to 
those accustomed to be alone, not easy to be understood 
by those who are not, and of which we ourselves are 
only most sensible when we are interrupted: I mean, 
when we feel that we are monarchs of all we survey, and 
have no rivals near the throne, though the throne be only 
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the fireside or the arm-chair. To feel that we may roam 
at pleasure from one room to another, or up and down 
the same room, without annoying or being annoyed by 
any body: that we may indulge whatever train of thought 
we please, and even give liberty to that thought by talk- 
ing to one’s self, if one likes it; and all this secure from 
what infallibly breaks the enchantment—the mere eye, 
much more the tongue of an intruder, even though a 
friend. This, I say, is more real enjoyment, though under 
a fancied monotony, than many a devotee of company is 
able to conceive. But when you have had your fill of 
all this, and wander out of doors for a change, every step 
you take, every breath you breathe, and every face you 
meet, is fraught with something of pleasantness, which 
those who live always in a crowd are doomed never to 
taste.” 

«“ Well described,” said I: “ but these are your morn- 
ings. You dine eaily, and I should fear your evenings 
hang heavy.” 

«“ They pass quicker than the rest of the day,” said he, 
“though I can scarcely to myself tell how. Certainly 
they pass more imperceptibly than under the restraints 
of company—which, let them, or the dinner, be ever so 
good, I have always wished at an end, and looked often 
at the clock, long before the wished-for relief of the car- 
riages has come.” 

«“ This seems perfectly savage,” saidI; and I looked 
at Fawknor, who seemed perfectly to agree with me; 
bu: Blythfield only laughed at our surprise. When I 
intreated him, however, to finish the description of his 
day, he said, “ Faith, 1 am almost ashamed ; not because 
I fear being laughed at, but because I have no right to 
the selfish but delightful indulgences which the total 
abstraction from the restraints of the world confer upon 
one that can suffice to himself.” 

«“ For Heaven’s sake lect us hear these indulgences !” 

«You will be disappointed,” said he; “ there can be 
no want of companiers while there are books.” 

“ After dinner, then, is your time for study ; and 
what are your subjects ?” 

« Almost always the world. I never could dive into 
the abstruser sciences; as Gray once said, ‘1 am not a 
metaphysician, and have not the eyes of a cat, to see in 
the dark; nor a mathematician, with those of an eagle, 
to see in too much light. But the world! men! man- 
ners! human nature! These charm me in all descrip- 
tions of them, of which, thank Heaven, excellent, just, 
willy, amusing, instructive, there is no want. With 
these for my associates, I can want no conversation to 
give zest to my wine after dinner.” 

« But your authors! We shall get at your tastes and 
objects by them. I suppose Hume, and Adam Smith, 
and Montaigne, or La Bruyére; perhaps the Spectator !” 

«“ Nothing so didactic. That would be preaching over 
one’s liquor, which is not to my taste; but Le Sage and 
your namesake are held by me in the highest honour ; 
to say nothing of Humphrey Clinker, or some other such 
book (if any such can be found of equal fidelity and 
humour). This, though ever so solitary, transports me 
back into the world, without the trouble of being in it; 
it makes me laugh aloud, though by myself; and I 
should be glad to know of you gentlemen of that world, 
how many men there are in it, besides yourselves, that 
could prove half such entertaining companions.” 

This was a hit we could not parry; so I asked what 
other authors he had besides. 

“ There is Sir Walter,” returned he. 

«“ The best of all,” I observed. “I see you want no 
company; I only fear we are in the way: but pray go 
on with the account.” 

“TIT have little more to tell,’ said he. “I call for 
collee ; perhaps I compose an essay—a bad one, I grant 
you, but as nobody sees it, no matter; perhaps I com- 
pose myself to sleep,—to which I sometimes am invited 
by neither more nor less than the rhythm of that bigh 
clock, whose pendulum has given me many a doze ; for 
its lulling witchery (#s I may call it) has often soothed 
me like the lullaby of a child, and made my sleep almost 
as sweet. But of this, I see by your laughing, you are 
unworthy ; and, indeed, I am not surprised at it;—for I 
must tell you, if you have not yet discovered it, that 
these day-sleeps can only be really enjoyed by those who 
have no cares or hankerings after the world; and, above 
all, who have nothing on their consciences—no quarrel 
with themselves.” 

I almost felt reproved by this serious ending of the 
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philosopher of ease, who certainly knew very well how 
to cure our disposition to laugh at him, if we had it. I 
entreated him, therefore, to go on. 

«“ Well,” said he, “I rise refreshed for a walk, which 
only ends with twilight ; and with none but my thoughts 
for my companions; which, if I find them worth record- 
ing, I commit to paper: and so to bed.” 

Both Fawknor and myself bowed our thanks; and 
for once, I said, I should be among his enviers ; though 
I feared I should not be believed in Mayfair, if I told 
what I sincerely thought of his way of life. 

The evening closed in, after a walk in a very odori- 
ferous and prolific garden, which surrounded three parts 
of the house ; and as Fawknor was to start early in the 
morning to rejoin the Grandborough party, Blythfield 
said it would be good for his health if, for once, he went 
to bed at eleven o’clock. 

His butler then appearing with a pair of massive can- 
dlesticks and bougies, preceding our steps, our host him- 
self conducted us to our rooms, as he said his father and 
grandfather had always made a rule of doing when dis- 
tinguished strangers did him the honour to visit him. 
He then took leave of Fawknor, thanking him for the 
favour he had conferred upon him, with an air, and in 
a tone of self-possession, amounting almost to dignity ; 
which evidently gave my companion something like 
surprise. 

Left alone with him previous to my retiring, “I won- 
der,” said I, “what your report will be to the Grandbo- 
roughs of their cousin: I should like to know.” 

“It is difficult to say,” returned he, “for I know it 
not myself. ‘There seem so many contrasts in the man, 
of bluntness and ceremony; of excellent feeling and 
abrupt chiding ; of almost dignity and almost vulgarity ; 
that I shall be puzzled what to say. I am inclined to 
feel with Lady Grandborough about him, yet cannot 
fairly oppose her husband’s opinion, which is all in his 
favour.” 

“I own,” said I, “ that though he may be plain, I see 
nothing ill-bred or vulgar in him; but, on the contrary, 
something that betokens the consciousness of being a 
man of quality, though of the old school, and not of 
town-breed. Perhaps, too, I may with him reject Lady 
Grandborough as a judge; as I would all ladies not born 
to their rank. At any rate you will allow that he has 
sense and observation, and seems perfectly happy.” 

“ As happy,” returned Fawknor, “as aman with such 
exceedingly mediocre tastes can perhaps be. But to 
what does that amount ?” 

“ You could not, then, be as happy yourself in the 
same situation ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said he, with some disdain at my 
question, “nor any other man of any consequence 
whatever.” 

«“ Excuse me,” said I, “ if I think that there is a cer- 
tain degree of fashion even about him. Not that that 
constitutes the happiness he enjoys.” 

“ Fashion!” exclaimed Fawknor, “ ridiculous!” 

“ He is well born !” 

« So much the worse.” 

«“ There is a sort of grandeur in his living!” 

“So there is in the lord mayor’s.” 

“ My good friend, I wish you were a duke, and never 
out of Grosvenor Square.” 

«“ T wish so, too,” said he; and with this we wished 
one another good night. 

Alas! I never saw poor Fawknor more! 


SECTION XVIII. 


“Weigh what convenience, both of time and means, 
May fit us to our shape.” 
HaMter. 

The next morning I found my new friend, whose 
ways and humour had begun to interest me more and 
more, in his woollen gown and thick slippers, traversing 
a better sort of basse cour, set around with the neatest 
offices. He had a basket in his hand, which was no 
sooner perceived by at least a hundred fowls, and as 
many pigeons from an old fashioned dovecot, than they 
beset him, not in vain, for the contents of his basket. It 
was soon emptied; and the contests, sometimes long 
and bloody, sometimes momentary, to obtain the corn, 
gave him, he said, an excellent illustration of the right 
of the strongest. 








As he saw me rather surprised, both at his appearance 
and employment—“ Jt is my amusement,” said he, “ and 
though a tame one, not without its interest. You see I 
have the true Dorking breed, and am not a little envied 
for my success. I know I have been quizzed for this 
behind my back, by the dear Grandboroughs ; but I tell 
them it is all envy ; at which my lady sets up her toss of 
contempt, (totally forgetting the butler and coach-horse 
of Lady Teazle,) and is angry with her lord for only 
laughing when I call these pleasures of mine natural, 
theirs artificial. This is.generally,” added he, “ my first 
employment in the morning, except one; and hoping for 
your assistance at that, I deferred it; but, remember, I 
press nobody into the service.” 

By this I understood him to mean prayers, and I of 
course assented. The congregation was merely the 
household ;—very orderly and serious, and plainly 
dressed; save the housekeeper, a good lady, who, as 
there was company, had put on a silk gown for the 
honour of the house: for which, as Blythfield told me, 
he afterwards rated her well. The two men who had 
had on their state-liveries the day before, now appeared 
in thickset frockcoats and waistcoats ; and the upper one 
enacted the part of clerk most sonorously. 

We none of us, I believe, ate the worse breakfast for 
these our devotions; and being new to it, it impressed 
me a good deal, if only with a view to the content it 
seemed to diffuse over the whole ménage, which I noted 
as a happy one. 

I would have left Blythfield after breakfast, but he so 
pressed me to stay another day, that I complied. 

“TI have not half initiated you,” said he, “into the 
mysteries of this new life; for new it must be to you. 
And, besides, I have hopes of you; which is more than 
I can say of your fine companion, who, I suppose, only 
came to spy out the nakedness of the land, and is at this 
moment, no doubt, paying his court to my lady cousin, 
by describing the Arcturus he has seen. I observed his 
horror at finding my house elbowed by neighbours, in- 
stead of rearing itself, like Grandborough, in the magni- 
ficent solitude of a park. Now to me, this vicinity to 
others is what recommends it. I do not want to be out 
of the world because I live in the country. If my neigh- 
bours are respectable, and exhibit neatness, cheerfulness, 
and ease in their dwellings, it does not annoy, it rather 
adds to my content, to see theirs. In this we but follow 
the foundation of all true taste, Nature,—who certainly 
never meant us for solitary animals, like beasts of prey. 
My grandeur, therefore, is not at all diminished because 
I have other fellow creatures besides servants within ken. 
And yet, after all, you see they are not so close as to 
interrupt or overlook us in the smallest degree; my gar- 
den is as sacred as if it were a hundred miles off. To be 
sure I see otter chimneys smoking besides my own ; and 
as the evening advances, I see light after light illuminat- 
ing my neighbours’ houses; every one indicating that 
there are friends and inhabitants at hand; which is, at 
least, a comfortable idea.” 

I agreed to this, and reminded him, not without a 
cordial assent, that every poet and landscape gardener, 
the most fastidious, had always enumerated this among 
the features of taste. 

“Why, say what we will,” replied he, “as we are 
men, all signs of habitation by our fellow men must be 
pleasing. Even, on the score of protection alone, (though 
I am not much afraid in these days,) I prefer,” said he, 
“the proximity of neighbours, to a desert ;—which I call 
all places, however beautiful, where there are none. In 
former days every lone house was obliged to be a castle, 
to save throats from being cut. In these times that is 
not necessary ; But we know the empite which imagina- 
tion holds over reason, and we are delighted sometimes 
with just so much idea of danger as may make us feel 
pleasure in thinking we are safe. Now, where there are 
neighbours, this is our case; where none, we cannot 
always prevent the thought, at least of helplessness, from 
intruding ; and this is seated so deep in the very frame 
of our minds, that it forms a principal ingredient in the 
philosophy of agreeable or disagreeable sensations.” 

’ «T allow this,” said I, “for when I have traversed a 
vast heath, with no inhabitants but those of a solitary 
hovel or two, I have felt refreshed, I had almost said coni- 
forted, by a sudden approach to a hamlet, ever so small ; 
and if a single house, as it sometimes does, has uplified 
itself to the eye, I have blessed myself that I was not 


born to live in it. Still,” I told him, «I feared that 
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while the theory appeared good, the practice condemned 
it; for all were fond of burying themselves in seclusion. 
Even the citizen in his box is never satisfied till he has 
planted and palisaded himself from the eye of the passing 
world.” ; 

« That is,” returned he, “ because the citizen at the 
two-mile-stone has too much of a good thing. Were 
he quite out of the world, or only as we are here, he 
would not do so. Barring these exceptions I think your 
theory and practice are in general reversed ; for do we 
not see the owners of the most magnificent scclusions 
become mere birds of passage, instead of attached inha- 
bitants? Are they not forced to call in the aid of power- 
ful reinforcements of visiters? Or if they cannot pro- 
cure these, do they not fly to watering-places for relief? 
I, who never liked living in a crowd, could neither bear 
that, nor its contrast—solitude. I therefore, after some 
years’ trial, let a fine but lonely family mansion, (for 
which I was thought a curmudgeon by the good-natured 
world,) and settled myself here, where I enjoy my life, 
such as it is, far more to my satisfaction.” 

« But the sameness,” observed [, “of looking always 
upon the same buildings.” 

«Ts not worse,” said he, “than looking always upon 
the same trees.” 

« Yet the trees, though but wood and foliage, are full 
of animation, and tell of the wonders of creation !” 

«Ay! but they are not flesh and blood, and tell 
nothing of human nature. To be sure the trees seem 
animated with a soul; but it is real/y so with houses, 
where inhabitants make them actually alive. You will 
scarcely believe that, from often eyeing them in different 
lights, according to the hours, I feel as if they were my 
personal friends; they have even a physiognomy with 
which I can converse.” 

I found he was prepared at all points, and told him 
so; adding, that I was very willing to become his disci- 
ple, for every thing about him seemed to have its ratio- 
nale, and to breathe order and content. “ What I like, 
too,” said I, “is to see how perfectly compatible with 
the easé and dignity of birth and breeding, is an atten- 
tion, silent, indeed, and unobvious, but efficacious, to the 
comforts of an ample though not immoderate establish- 
ment. I have observed order to reign in all your depart- 
ments,—and all the better for it.” 

«“ Why that,” replied he, “I got at my cousin Grand- 
borough’s, from observing the total want of it. My lady, 
because she never had more than one footman till she 
married my lord, will now never have less than six, all 
crowding together. The consequence is, that they are 
in one another’s way, and break one another’s shins. It 
is the same thing with every thing else in their ménage ; 
which sadly o’ersteps the modesty of taste: for taste is 
modest as well as grand, and mere expense will never 
give it its true character.” 

I own I was more and more surprised at my host of 
the road-side, whom Fawknor thought it a disgrace to 
be ranked with. I looked my approbation, and he wound 
up by saying,—* In short, 1 learned this lesson from my 
rich and grand relations,—that if to feel interested about 
things is to be happy, to push them 4 ’outrance will not 
accomplish it ; for where there is superfluity in every 
thing, there can be interest in nothing. Were I a ma- 
thematician, I should say, that as the great beauty of 
that charming science (for beauty it has) is proportion, 
so proportion is as beautiful in moral as in geometrical 
investigation.” 

“You astonish me,” said I: “ and, I own, beat all my 
town philosophy, ‘my dukedom to a beggarly denier.’ 
But I should like this more explained.” 

«« What I mean,” he replied, “ is, that as proportion is 
one cause of beauty in physics, so it is in morals: and 
as the agreeableness, whether from grandeur or beauty, 
of a whole, (in architecture, for example,) depends upon 
the proportion of its parts to that whole, and to one an- 
other; so in morals, happiness will depend upon the 
accommodation of means to ends; upon consistency of 
conduct ; and upon the avoidance of all disproportion in 
our way of living, whether from silly extravagance, or 
niggardly saving.” 

“ Clearly explained,” said I. 

«T have a little gprollary to add,” said he, “ but which 
you will anticipate. A man whose house, pleasures, or 
habits of living do not exceed, or do not greatly fall short 
of his means and station, feels increased pleasure from 


consequence to the contrary conduct. Hence, all for- 
tunes, all situations, and even every thing arising from 
education, are, in amount of happiness to the holders of 
them, pretty much alike. Every thing depends upon 
your understanding your place, and being in it :—and 
this is what I call moral proportion.” 


—g = 
SECTION XIX. 


A RECLUSE. 


“T'll give my jewels for a set of beads ; 
My gorgeous palace for a hermitage ; 
My gay apparel for an almsman’s gown; 
My figured goblets for a dish of wood.” 
Ricnarp If. 


hundreds of pounds: The hope of this, he says, gives 
flavour to every brown morsel he eats, and makes water 
taste like wine.” 

« This is as interesting as decided,” 
we go to him ?” 

“ Agreed.” 

Accordingly we ordered our horses, and took a ro- 
mantic path through a hollow way, which conduéted us 
to a defile bound in by opposing hills, and totally out of 
sight of Blythfield’s mansion, or indeed of any indica- 
tion of inhabitancy any where else. All was rough with 
rocks and furze, rising like walls, as if to bar egress, ex- 
cept by the way we entered. At the end was a torrent ; 
it was one of those glens, abrupt, small, and not fre- 
quent, but which are sometimes to be met with in down 
countries, and reminded me of that pretty description in 


said I. 


« Shall 





I felt the truth of all these observations of Blythfield, 
and not the less for their perspicuity, or for their coming | 
from a quarter where I so little expected them. I only 
wished that he who had left us in the morning had come 
in for a share of the lecture. 

“ By the way,” added Blythfield, whom I would wish 
now to call the philosopher of nature, rather than of | 
ease, “there is near us a practical example of content, 
arising out of the adaptation of means to ends, though 
at the expense of great privation, which I could wish | 
you to contemplate.” 

I asked of whom he spoke, and he said, “ Of a gen- | 
tleman, (for gentleman he is, though leading the life of | 
a pauper,) who has much interested me, both by the | 
vicissitudes and reverses in his life, and the manner in , 
which he bears, with a view to redéem them.” 

“ This is my game,” said I. “ Who can it be ?” 

“ His name is Carleton,” returned Blythfield. 

“ Carleton! What, Carleton who outran himself in 
every excess; the greatest dandy; the greatest gour- 
mand; the greatest jockey; the greatest philanderer: ' 
he who, to recover himself, staked every thing he had 
left on the throw of a die, and lost it?” 

“The same.” 

« But how came he here ?” 

“ It was said he debated whether he should shoot him- | 
self, or go to the West Indies; but as people who de- | 
bate about it seldom shoot themselves, he chose the lat- 
ter.” 

*“« How then, and how long has he been here ?” 

“ He is now in the fourth year of his exile,” replied 
Blythfield, “and in the successful pursuit of a laudable 
end, by laudable means; for which [ honour him; and | 
I am glad to say that the moral proportion of his pre- 
sent position has been so well preserved that he has, | 
from a mortified and disappointed man, already become | 
a happy one.” 

“TI am impatient to know more of his history,” said I. | 
“If you are a friend,” replied Blythfield, “ he will | 
perhaps give it you himself.” 

«“ No!” I said, “I knew him in his dazzle and his | 
splendour; he will not like to be seen shorn of his 
beams.” ‘ 

“ You do him injustice,” replied my host: “I have 
told you he is a pregnant instance of what knowledge of 
moral proportion can do. In short, his sense and for- 
titude in this respect elevate him far more than his 
penury depresses him in my estimation ; and the truth 
is, he is obviously happy, though deprived of every 
thing like what others would call the means of happi- 
ness,” ¢ 
“There must be some temporary excitement here,” 
said I; “some enthusiasm which will leave him worse 
than it found him.” 

“Tt has lasted three years,” answered Blythfield. 

“ And where is he to be found?” 

“In a farm-house, under the high clumps ef trees 
which you may see yonder, on the brow of that hill, 
though three miles off. He’there boards with the farmer, 
who gives him a tolerable room, and brown bread and 
bacon, for twenty pounds a year; to which he adds 
thirty more for personal expenses; among them tea and 
sugar, which he could not do without: though he has 
left off wine, and is very angry with himself for not be- 
ing able to dispense with that luxury also.” 

“TI did not know he had this determination of charac- 
ter,” said I. “ His object, then, is a ' 
“To pay off an immense debt by instalments; to 
facilitate which he resolved at once, and bravely per- 








that very circumstance. I need-not apply the contrary 








formed it, to spend shillings where he had before spent 


one of Wordsworth’s poems :-— 


«The pastoral mountains front you face to face! 
But courage! for beside that boisterous brook 
The mountains have all open’d out themselves, 
And made a hidden valley of their own. 

No habitation there is seen ; but such 

As journey hither find themselves alone 

With a few sheep, with rocks, and stones, and kites, 
That overhead are sailing in the sky.”* 


Certainly if a man, whether from being disappointed 
in the world, from religion, remorse, or any other cause, 
sought shelter in retirement, he could not have fallen 
upon a more appropriate spot. Having pushed through 
the channel of the brook,—not unromantic, from the 
furze on its banks now beginning to bloom,—the valley 
opened wider, assuming the character of meadows, in 
the midst of which a tolerable though antiquated farm- 
house reared itself to our view. 

“Tis there,” said Blythfield, “that our friend, be- 
come the rigorous child of prudence, is endeavouring to 
atone for former excesses, and by banistiment and priva- 
tion, first to give every man his own, and then to restore 
himself to the world.” 

“ We must all honour him for this,” said I; « but if 
his desire was to seclude himself, he could not have 
chosen better.” 

« At first,” said Blythfield, “he owned he could not 
bear it; it was just better, he said, than killing himself; 
which the world, indeed, reported he had done. But 
now, and particularly as time lessens his pecuniary bur- 
thens, he has the luxury of hope to feed upon; and I 
have really often admired the animation as well as sense 
with which he has sometimes discussed his situation. 
‘If I do not succeed,’ he has said, ‘it is no more than 
I deserve ; if 1 do, I may perhaps acquire the esteem of 
others, and, what is better, recover my own.’” 

“This is admirable,” said I; “ but we probably see 
our object in propria persona, if that be he who has 
just opened the garden gate.” 

“The same,” said Blythfield ; and we rode up to him, 
I, full of curiosity, mixed, from what I had heard, with 
no small portion of respect. 

On perceiving a stranger, as he thought, in me, he 
rather slunk back; but a sign from Blythfield stopped 
him. He reddened when he made me out, for he had 
only known me in his full career. 

«“ Yet why,” said he, recovering himself, as he ad- 
vanced again, “should I be ashamed of what I know 
nobodygwill blame, but those whose opinions nobody 
cares for! You see me,” added he, “ very different from 
St. James’s street, and any thing but ashamed of being 
so, except for the cause.” 

Different he was, indeed; for I have ranked dandyism 
among his other excesses; and he was now arrayed in 
almost quaker simplicity, not so much from taste as 
cheapness. His coat, indeed, had little of the quaker, 
for it was rather a close jacket of gray second, or per- 
haps third cloth; duffel trousers, of the same lasting 
colour; extremely thick shoes, and a straw hat bought 
at Marlborough, for a shilling, a year before. 

Guessing, perhaps, my reflections at the sight, « It is 
very true,” he said, holding up his arm, « this is not 

Stultz! but it is as warm, more durable, and all associa. 
tions considered, far more agreeable. It is nog every 
body I would wish to see me thus ; but if I know you 
at all, neither of us will repent it. You did not, how. 


* Wordsworth’s Michael, 
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FIELDING, OR SOCTETY. 





ever, | hope, mean to keep your saddles during your 
visit, though I have little to tempt you to dismount ?” 

I assured him it gave me great pleasure to see him 
azain; and we were off our horses in a moment. The 
little scintilla of shyness (it was no more) which had 
shaded his countenance, was now dissipated, and he had 
courage to talk of hi:nself, 

« Blythfield, I see, has brought you here,” said he, 
“and I thank him for it. No doubt, too, he has fully 
explained the nature and object of my metamorphose ; 
the necessity for it, in common with the rest of the world, 
you must have long known.” 


I told him, what was true, that the metamorphose and 
its object had only raised my esteem for him; though I 
owned I wondered at the strictness of his retirement, 


and the severe privations to which I had been told he 
submitted. 

“ Be assured,” said he, “both were necessary ; for I 
I found I could not compromise with my situation. Hav- 
ing taken my resolution, I made over my whole estate 
to trustees, for the benefit of those who had a better 
right to it than myself, and I reserved but fifty pounds a 
year for subsistence. I had sinned grossly against every 
rule of prudence and propriety, and even decency of 
conduct; and I felt how dearly I ought to pay for it. 
But this forced me of course to quit London. A great 
friend, indeed, procured me the offer of a place in the 
hoasehold, with a salary six times what I now spend ; 
but not only I felt how out of my place I should be, 
hun bled as I was, by my own folly, if I accepted it,—I 
really found I should be the poorer for it; for it would 
not have paid for an embroidered coat. But further than 
this, if [ remained in London, I knew I should be point- 
ed at, and the epithets of fool, spendthrift, and madman, 
rang by anticipation in my ears. J had nothing left for 
it, therefore, but to fly, as I did; and I have here found 
the obscurity which becemes me, and is essential to the 
plan which both honour and prudence command. 

“J have also further found how every thing is by 
comparison, and how equal all lots are, even in the eye 
of vanity, when passion and prejudice do not pervert 
us. In my best days I could only be thought the equal 
of those whom I lived with, and for whom, as it were, I 
ruined myself. I am here, even bereaved as I am, supe- 
rior to my daily companions; but I have better consola- 
tion in the prospect of accomplishing the object I have 
in view.” 

The straw hat wad duffel trousers of Carleton became 
instantly the finest beaver and merino in-my eyes, as he 
concluded this speech; and he crowned it by saying, 
that he was not only reconciled to bis cage, but, with the 
prospect before him, far happier than he ever had been 
when he reveled in thousands. Then pulling out a 
pocket Shakspeare, he added, “ See what I was reading 
when you arrived ;— 


‘ Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade, 
Than doth a rich embroider’d canopy 
. . . ’ 
To kings that fear their subjects’ treachery ? 


« My subjects were my passions, that soon became 
my masters, and drove at me with all the violence of 
successful rebels. I fled the field to find security, and 
only found it in solitude. Solitude, therefore, can have 
no more terrors for me than a castle in which, though 
lonely, I have found shelter in the midst of a country 
overrun with robbers.” 

Such was the winding up of Carleton’s account of 
himself; and, upon the whole, this visit not only filled 
me with esteem for him, but gave me unfeigned pleasure 
for the sake of my species, to think there was such a 
man as Carleton among them. 

This visit prompted many and serious reflections, 
chiefly upon the different results which may be made to 
arise out of almost the same circumstances, according to 
the difference of character in the actors, It may be sup- 
posed I could not help contrasting the real fortitude of 
Carleton with the violent but sickly struggle of Fawk- 
nor. I did this before the sad catastrophe of the latter 
bad occurred, though it came too soon afterwards; and 
though I had seen indications of a ruined ambition, and 
expected a change, I own the event astounded me, and 
filled me with grief. As it happened only a few weeks 
afterwards, I will here note the particulars of the trans- 
action; having been unfortunately made the too authentic 
depository of them by the unhappy victim himself. 


| ings, as it were, in his dying words. 





SECTION XX. 


“Is there a murderer here? No! Yes! I am.” 
Ricuarp III. 


I was sitting in my chamber, pleased with many things 
I had seen, displeased with few, and, on the whole, much 
satisfied with my tour, which I thought had afforded 
more variety than London could have supplied,—when 
my door was opened by a servant whom I knew to have 
been Fawknor’s, and who delivered me a packet folded 
in the deepest mourning paper. As he placed it in my 
hand, the tears gushed into his eyes, and he exclaimed, 
« O, sir, my poor master! I suppose you have heard.” 

Portentous as these words were, I did not altogether 
suspect the truth, though it was evident there had been 
death. The valet, who loved his master, who in truth 
was good to his servants, tried to stammer out the par- 
ticulars, but gave it up, and referred me to, the packet. 
It was endorsed, “ To be delivered to Mr. Fielding after 
my death.” 

It contained many directions of no consequence to re- 
late, and a feeling letter to myself, which I also withhold. 
But it also contained a paper, exhibiting his dying feel- 
They need little 
comment, as no one can read them but with the same 
reflections. They seem to have been written but a few 
hours before the fatal act; as he was found with life ex- 
tinct at six in the morning. The paper was as follows: 

“The bell is now beating two—probably the last I 
shall ever hear; for having finished the little business I 
had left, I may be said to have done with time, and 
finished life. My lamp sinks; it glimmers through the 
chamber I am about to quit for ever, with a flickering 
light, every minute fainter and fainter; sad emblem of 
my sinking self, who, like it, have blazed, am exhausted, 
and shall soon be extinguished. But welcome, total 
darkness ! It is better than the mockery of fruitless efforts 
to recover. My dread resolve I feel to be right :—it is 
unalterable. Better to take an everlasting leave by my 
own will, than submit to be driven with scorn from the 
place I have filled. Yes! I willdie; but that mortifica- 
tion shall never reach me. Yet my life has been a con- 
tinued error, and I deserve contempt. I owe much to 
my fellows ; and, above all, to those whom my example 
may have seduced into the same career of false glitter, 
perhaps to close it as I am about to do, I will not, there- 
fore, from a shame that would be criminal, forbear to 
give them the werning of my life. I will rehearse the 
weaknesses, the faults of that life, before I quit it. I will 
recount the mischiefs of vanity, encouraged when it 
ought to have been rooted out; their gradual swelling 
into high-blown pride, until what I thought triumph al- 
most deprived me of my reason. I had seen my error, 
indeed, but it had become too inveterate to remedy. To- 
morrow’s dawn will at least end it. 

« Few people know my real origin, nor from how lit- 
tle noted, I had almost said, how low, a station my tow- 
ering aspirations had arisen. The man who for years 
was one of the leaders in the highest society ; who was 
the avowed friend of one of the highest nobles (alas ! 
that he ever changed, to consign me to self-destruc- 
tion!); who thought himself the glass of fashion, in 
which his superiors dressed ;—who would think that 
this man was the son of one who had been a clerk, and 
almost a servant? A gambling speculation in the funds 
madegim master of a few, a very few thousands, which 
eventually came to me. But before that he had com- 
menced gentleman, though in so harmless and obscure 
a way, that, luckily for me, nothing was known of him, 
and that bar (for such it would have been) to the posi- 
tion I coveted, never interposed between me and my fate. 
«“ From my earliest childhood I was vain and osten- 
tatious. At school I was thought promising as a scholar, 
but the vanity this might have inspired was not that 
which possessed me. Would that it had, instead of that 
which did. In station I was inferior to one half of my 
school fellows; yet among my superiors, I made an early 
distinction between those whose fathers were engaged 
in commerce, or had no titles, and those who had ranked | 
or sprung from the landed gentry. From the latter, and 
those only, I chose my friends; and those who were not 
of this class, though many of them were full of talent 
and personal merit, and are now far beyond me in the 
world, I utterly disregarded. 


from town. I could not bear it, because it was in a 
neighbourhood full of shopkeepers, flourishing and happy, 
but who went backwards and forwards in stage coaches. 
I myself would never do this, even as a boy, and often 
spent the last shilling I had left of my pocket-money, in 
the politer vehicle of a hackney coach. But the first 
great excitement given to this miserable passion, as it 
has proved, I felt in a visit I made with a friend to one 
of those palaces so frequent in England, called Show 
Houses, which may be viewed for money. The pomp, 
the elegance, the luxury of the furniture seemed abso- 
lutely supernatural; and some of the family, whom I 
happened to see in their chapel gallery hung with crim- 
son and gold, appeared deities; certainly the most fe- 
licitous of mortals. I was then but fourteen; but my 
heart, I well remember, teemed from that moment with 
the silly ambition that has consumed me. Envy and 
swollen pride filled me! I nearly shed tears to think of 
the distance between me and the favoured mortals I had 
seen ; yet (strange to say, as I was aware of that dis- 
tance) I secretly, in the very instant, resolved to shape 
all my exertions in life to the acquisition of such a rank 
and station as would admit me some day as an equal in 
that very gallery. What was then begun was completed 
by my joining a party to see the drawing-room at court. 
There, my whole attention was fascinated and astounded 
(oh! misery and wretchedness!) because of so many 
nobles. At the same time I blushed, and was mortified 
to desperation, because, as a spectator, I was only ad- 
mitted into an antechamber. 

“ Under these dangerous and sickly impressions my 
father died, and left me at eighteen master of myself and 
a few hundreds a year. I immediately placed myself at 
college; and as my income, though not my future for- 
tune or my connections, could afford it, entered as a 
gentleman commoner, As to connections, it was now 
my zealous endeavour to suppress or elude all know- 
ledge of mine; and as I had comparatively plenty of 
money, and bore a good sirname, few questions were 
asked, and I made my way to the summit of university 
ambition, in becoming a member of the very best and 
highest society. By degrees, owing partly to my ex- 
penses, and partly, perhaps chiefly, to a hauteur and 
reserve of manner I had contracted towards all, even the 
highest, I was looked upon as a leader, and was con- 
sidered to my heart’s content by all the young nobility 
and men of fashion. This finished the corruption of my 
mind, and stamped me with a character which no suc- 
cesses can make either happy or respectable, and which, 
I am stung with remorse to think, can only, after a few 
years, end in self-disgust and mental ruin. 

“ One of my most intimate companions was a young 
nobleman, afterwards a duke. Oh! that I had never 
seen him, or that he had never distinguished me. He 
was pleased to appear, at least, to love my-company ; and 
perhaps at that early and ingenuous age he was sincere. 
I certainly preferred him to all the world, both then and 
for a long time afterwards. How much this was owing 
to his merit, how much to his rank, I did not at the time 
enquire, and I now fear to do so, If I have changed 
since, let him examine his own heart, but tax not mine 
with caprice. To be abandoned! refused! insulted ! 
reproached! Oh God! let me not think! I have de- 
served all by my folly ; but as I confess it, and my pun- 
ishment will be dreadful, I trust I may be forgiven, per- 
haps even pitied. The inconstancy of others I scarcely 
care for ; yet altered locks, coldness, and sneers, instead 
of warmth, deference, and almost incense, from those 
whom I had once thought deities, are hard to bear. I 
feel my heart bursting with mortification, and (would 
I could turn to virtue!) with remorse. But of what 
avail! After the life I have led; useless, empty, vain ; 
and thrown away, for no object worthy a man, but 
only frivolous ambition, grown even ridiculous from its 
worthlessness ; with means wasted beyond all recovery, 
and the very chance of it denied me by my supposed 
friend :—what can Ido? Oh! God forgive me! What! 
but despair, and die? One, and one only benefit—(and 
that not to me,)—may follow the act I have resolved 
upon. If that catastrophe deter others (if only one 
other) from falling into the same abyss, this narrative 
may not be without use. 

“I close with what has been for many weeks the pic- 
ture of my mind, till I can bear it no longer. YetI can 
scarcely write the lines. The author seems to have been 
allied to me, in the self-blame and unhappiness of his 











“ We lived in a small suburban villa, a few miles 
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FIELDING, OR SOCIETY. 











life; I trust, from the concluding words, not in his 
death. 


MEMORY. 


‘ To me she tells of bliss for ever lost ; 
Of fair occasions gone for ever by ; 
Of hopes too fondly nursed, too rudely crost ; 
Of many a cause to wish, yet fear to die.’ 


“I wish this paper to be delivered to Fielding, the 
only friend I ever had who endeavoured to make me look 
into myself :—certainly not to the duke. ‘ 

« W. F.” 


Such were the last effusions of this devoted man: and 
whatever his faults, the motives which prompted, and his 
courage in not suppressing them, deserved more respect 
than, I am sorry to say, was paid to his memory. His 
death, melancholy as it was, occasioned very little sen- 
sation. It was the talk of a day; scarcely of that. It 
had long been expected ; the wonder was, it had not 
happened before. He had no vices, to be sure, but he 
had no particular virtues. (Such was now the talk.) 
He had usurped a place in society which did not belong 
to him! why did he not accept his patron the duke’s 
offer? or if he chose to quarrel with his benefactor, why 
kill himself? Why not go abroad, where, in some pro- 
vincial mimic capital, he might live and exhibit finery for 
a hundred a year! 

Such were the just, delicate and generous reflections, 
prompted by the voluntary death of a man who, but a 
week before, had not ceased to be courted by those who 
were the first to make them. The duke, however, was 
sorry for three whole days; during one of which he 
seemed to think it necessary to put himself in the right 
in regard to his conduct. But as nobody presumed to 
arraign it, and he found he was not blamed, he tranquilly 
dismissed the unpleasant subject from his mind. “ Vogue 
la gulére,” seemed every one’s motto; and the name of 
Fawknor was, in one little week, scarcely remembered, 
never mentioned. 

Notwithstanding the catastrophe I have described, the 
opinion I had imbibed, of the preponderancy of happiness 
over misery in the world, was not broken in upon. 


“ If plagues or earthquakes break not heaven’s design, 
Why should a Borgia or a Cataline ?” 


Every man does not make a false step, and few 
kill themselves ; but most die honestly in their beds, how- 
ever they may have lived. How they may have lived, 
is the question; and ag far as my enquiry could ascer- 
tain, I am bound to say that, though the quantity of pure 
and unmixed happiness is very small, yet so is unmixed 
misery. It is the balance of reasonable content over 
discontent, which is the true question, and upon this I 
have no hesitation, upon the authority of my tour, to de- 
cide. 

I think I left myself at Welbourne, the sojourn of a 
man who seemed to me to understand in perfection the 
system of what he professed—ease. He allowed it was 
ofien negative ; but then he held, and almost proved, 
that the most certain and permanent happiness was the 
negation of its contrary, rather than positive enjoyment. 
Accordingly, absence from care was his abstract defini- 
tion of happiness ; and, unlike most others, excitement 
was on all occasions what he was most studious to avoid. 
Not to covet with eagerness, so as to feel uneasy, was 
his.chief, if not his only secret. A stranger to love, he 
had not its felicity, but he also had not its agony. Not 
being a politician, he shared not the politician’s triumphs, 
but was also frée from his mortifications. Not being a 
soldier, he aspired after no glory ; not being a miser, he 
coveted no wealth. Fond of natural pleasures, he was 
content with their simplicity ; and a devotee of freedom, 
he hated the trammels of fashion. It may be justly said 
of him, that he was free from all great vices, and had 
therefore none of their cares. He envied no man; 
hankered after nothing; and, guarded by moderation, 
enjoyed every thing. He lived alone, because it pleased 
him ; went into the world when it pleased him; and re- 
turned to solitude when the world pleased him no longer, 
His happiness inight be summed up in ‘two predicates 

—natural cheerfulness, and blamelessness of conduct : 
if we ought not to add two more—sufficiency for his 
wants, and the blessing of health. 

Such was one of the happiest persons, I think, I ever 
knew, unless Heartfree might be said to rank with him. 


The difference between them was, that Blythfield had 
lived more in the world, and had derived more from 
general literature. The society of both was limited 
from choice; but Heartfree’s, from position, was sui 
generis ; Blythfield’s, from his family connections, took 
a higher range. 

———<— 


SECTION XXI. 


“ And yet, for ought I see, 
They are as sick, that surfeit with too much, 
As they which starve with nothing ” 
MeRcuHanT oF VENicE. 
“ There is a sickness 
hich puts some of us in distemper, but 
Icannot name the disease.” 
Winter's Tate. 

It was with real regret that I left Welbourne and its 
philosophical master, though with a promise of visiting 
him again ; and I now proceeded in earnest towards Bath. 
I shall not, thought I, find many Carletons or Fawknors 
there; any more than the gay flutterers who, with 
gilded wing, used formerly to people its sunbeams. But 
though no longer what it was, it has still a character for 
the remains, at least, of elegance and beauty ;—like 
many a veteran dame (whom I could name, but will 
not) of high renown for the beaux restes of charms, the 
power of which the stiil existing charm of their grace 
and manners sufficiently demonstrates. 

Such I expected to find, and such I actually found, 
this beautiful but almost deserted city. Invalids alone 
were now its principal visiters, and I hoped to reap a 
harvest of observation. 

The first person I saw gave me some promise ; for on 
entering the town, stretched upon the cushions of an 
exquisilely-contrived barouche,-and going to take his 
daily airing, I beheld the illustrious Yawn, of Yawn 
Hall, whom the reader will recollect we left at Speen- 
ham, progressing on his road to the city of health. As 
at Speenham I had seen nothing but his back and legs, 
I should not have known him but for my groom, who 
had scraped acquaintance with his servant, now in the 
barouche with his master, and informed me accordingly. 
On meeting him, I had observed with not much pleasure 
his sallow cheek and sunken eye, and a sort of distressed 
brow and weary look. I own, therefore, I had not much 
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were often marred by a cross manner of bestuwing them. 
Aud yet 1 myseli found this was not always so; as an 
exam; le, which I witnessed after I bad obtained much 
of his confidence, proved in a rather curious way. 

I came in upon him one dey, in the middle of a quar- 
rel with this -aid Barwis, who had neglected some orcers, 
trifling in themselves, but which he thought essential. 
His tone was of the loudest, and be accused the poor 
man of wilful neglect: God knows whether deservedly 
or not. He was foaming with rage; threw himself into 
achair with violence, and not minding me, almost gnashed 
his teeth; till. growing ashamed of the indecency, he 
began to wish he could behave better, and confessed as 
much when Barwis had leit the room. 

“T am a sad beast,” said he, striking his forehead. 
“No irritable man ever was, or ever can be, happy. 
May God change me !” 

At that moment a chaffer crawled across his band, 
and he had a particular aversion to chafflers. ‘This kin- 
dled him again. 

«“ This creature, too,” said he, in a tone of despair, 
“is, like every thing else, leagued against. me ; and he 
lifted up bis other band to crush it. “ Yet why?” cried 
he, and stopped. “ Poor wretch! he has little of life; 
why shouid [ shorten it? He is not like me, sour, im- 
patient, mindless of my Maker’s benefits. May I be 
worse than I am, if I burt him;”’ and he shook him off 
among the flowers that decorated the windows. 

This led me to suppose there had been seeds of good 
nature, if I might not say good temper, in him; but 
sadly, indeed, were they stifled; and I bore witness to 
his own apopthegi, that no irritable man could be happy. 


——<>———- 





SECTION XXII, 


* There is a sickness 
Which puts some of us in distemper, but 
I cannot name the disease.” WinTeR's Tace. 


Rien ne peut lui plaire.” 
CANDIDE. 


‘Quel grand homme ! 


How poor Yawn became so irritable, if ever he had 
been otherwise, was now a curious question ; for, from 
all I could gather from many at Bath who knew his his- 
tory, though much respected for integrity and abilities, 





ambition to examine farther an apparently immense mass 
of pampered discontent. But Etheredge, who had known | 
him in the world, had written me word, that if I met him | 
again I should find him well worth investigating, and | 
had even sent me a letter of introduction, which I at | 
last resolved to deliver. 
Imagine my surprise, when I found myself received 
with a politeness of manner indicating a man who had 
been in the habits of the best company. His querulous 
tone had not vanished, but his conversation was sensible, 
and his look sometimes, though seldom, almost animated. 
Yet we talked of little but the common topics of the 
world, in which we found we had many common ac- | 
guaintance, whom I was surprised to observe he handled 
with humour bordering upon something still more keen : | 
—for I left him with an impression more in favour of his | 
' 


wit than his good nature; wit which seemed to rouse 
him to notice foibles and failures, rather than what he 
called the dull machinery, not of content, but of dogged | 
submission. This, he said, was the general lot of the | 
world. In his satire he showed nothing like ennui, | 
though a good deal of spleen. In fact, from his own con- 

fessed disappointments, I thought that those of others 

did not displease him; and I left him not over pleased 

myself, but sufficiently curious to resolve to see him 

again. I had afterwards several interviews with him, | 
which seemed to give him as much pleasure as his jaded | 
mind was capable of receiving; and certainly a great 
deal to his domestic governor, (for so his servant ap- 
peared,) who told me in terms, I always did his master 


“ To tell you the truth, sir,” said he, “ the poor gen- 
tleman complains of being, as he says, perpetually bored 
by people who would not care if he was dead ; and yet 
he complains more if they don’t come to see him; so I 
hope, as he likes you, you will come often.” 

I assured Mr. Barwis I would do my possible, espe- 
cially as he told me his master had naturally a good dis- 
position ; of which, in regard to generosity, he gave me 
several instances, although he owned that his charities 








and therefore with many friends, he bad few companions. 
Of this he was himsclf sensible, and that very sense of 
it only irritated him more. Blame was laid upon his 
health, which was certainly not good, but made infinitely 
worse by his discontents. I wondered at myself, there- 
fore, in persevering to cultivate him; but his conversa- 
tion when in tolerable temper, and the confidence that 
seemed, as he said, due to me for being the only person 
who, for a long time, could bear with him, gave me hopes 
that I might, in the end, find out the real cause of his 
malady. My patience was rewarded, if not by discover- 
ing the cause, yet, at least, by a short history of its rise 
and progress. This he once, in a favourable interval, 
gave me from his own mouth. 

“Yes!” said he, “I confess I am what every body 
calls me, blasé ; for every source | ever had of interest 
or pleasure is dried up. I have been so regularly disap- 
pointed in every thing I undertook, that I can undertake 
no more. The elasticity of mind which I delieve I once 
had, is gone, I fear, for ever; and my body being bloated, 
as I feel, with constitutional ill health, my existence is 
a burthen to me.” 

“Yet you seem,” said I, “ to know the world so well, 
that I should have hoped some, if not many tyjngs, would 
have rewarded you for living in it. With not half your 
experience, I should be sorry to have met with universal 
cisappointment.” 

“ Your feelings,” said he, “ though so much younger, 
are perliaps not so acute as those with which, for my 
sins, I have been tormented. Oh! of all human evils, 
(and there are enough of them,) guard me from too much 
sensibility.” 

« Ye sensibility,” said I, « is one of the greatest sources 
of delight.” 

« And also,” returned he, “of misery. Mine I pushed 
to the utmost in every thing, till it became too atteauated 
to sustain itself, and it broke under me from very weak- 
ness. Why was I so born? Why not with feelings 
blunted like other and happier people !—those porters, 
for example, whom we see merry under their burthens, 
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because sure to be relieved from them, and then all the 
jollier for the exertion. It is nothing to them where they 
go, or whom they carry.” 

“ And are we not at liberty,” said I, “ to imitate these 
porters ?” 

“ No! the porter and the gentleman are two different 
beings, and, unfortunately, 1 was a gentleman. Had | 
had to work for my bread, or known less than I do, I 
might have been happier.” 

“ This,” said I, “ is surely not the creed of men of edu- 
cation. Yours, for example, must have given you a taste 
for every thing liberal : conversation, the arts, the court, 
the muses, the song, and the dance; the last, if only as 
exhibited at that clagsical spectacle, the opera.” 

«“ Alas! sir,’ said he, “ how I wish my faculties had 
been as blunted as those that can find pleasure in any of 
the classifications you have mentioned. As to conver- 
sation, what is it but an effort for wit, which perhaps 
will not come, unless prepared for, and then its flavour 
is lost.” 

“ But suppose a sober discussion.” 

«“ What, over a dottle, which inflames argument into 
temporary dislike, and sometimes lasting hatred !” 

«« Suppose politics !” 

“Worse and worse !—all personal rancour, and no 
truth.” 

« Well, then, elegant literature and taste !” 

“ Yes! to let in the quarrels of authors, and irritable 
wasps, their abettors in point of taste; a subject which 
immediately becomes personal, and therefore offensive.’’ 

‘ But surely it is the character of literary merit to 
creete mutual respect !” 

“Yes!” said he. «‘ Witness the struggles in the lite- 
rary club—Johnson ! Beauclerk! Goldsmith! Witness 
Swift and Prior!* Be assured, sir, the soul of conver- 
sationel pleasure is good breeding, and to this every thing 

personal is an enemy.” 

« Agreed,” said I, « but here your situation must have 
given you advantages which many others have not. You 
have known drawing-rooms, and royal banquets, and 
balls; in short, refined elegance in every shape.” 

«“ Bah!” cried he, “the whole a painted mask; not a 
child of natwre among them.” 

«“ You had a resource, then, against this, by your re- 
sidence among country neighbours.” 

« Country clowns!” he answered, “ and quite as dis. 
honest.” 

« But the arts and the stage !” 

“ Miserable, and worst of all. Whocan sit five hours 
long, over a drawling hero, or a puling heroine? No 
good company left in the boxes; no good taste in the pit. 
The genius of tragedy and comedy expelled for the silly 
foolery of Punchinello, or elephants, or horses, better 
seen in a menagerie. No; sir; Goethe was right for 
forswearing the theatre, when a dog commanded more 
attention than the poet.” 

“ Of course, then,” said I, pushed out of every thing, 
“ the opera had no charms for you.” 

«“ For whom, sir,” returned he, “can it have charms, 
if, like myself, they love genuine music and graceful 
dancing? The music all mannerism, the dancing all 
spinning. I was sickened to death by them both, and 
still more with the fools, my countrymen, who run after 
them with open mouth and vacant stare, the very em- 
blems of shallowness and affectation.” 

I had nothing now left for it, by way of argument 
with such universal prejudice ; so, not to lose my object, 
I observed, it was a pity he had been born so rich, for 
that a profession might, by necessary employment, have 
hindered higg from brooding over the dark side of things. 

“Sir,” said he, “I was not born to the fortune I pos- 
sess ; though I had too much money, as well as sensi- 
bility, for the profession I chose ; which was the law, but 
for which I was spoiled before I came to it.” 

“ How so?” 





* I suppose Yawn alludes to Swift’s Journal to Stella, 
i. 62. “Prior came in after dinner, and the secretary 
said, ‘ The best thing I ever read is not yours, but Dr. 
Swift's on Vanburg.’ Prior was damped, till I stuffed 
him with two or three compliments.” 

Again: “Mr. Harley made me read a paper of verses 
of Prior. I read them plain, without any fine manner, 
and Prior swore I never should read any of his again ; 
but he would be revenged, and read some of mine as 
bad,”"—~i. 105. 








“ [ was educated at a school where I had no compe- 
tition, and afterwards at a college where there was no 
discipline. I was, therefore, at both, left to my bane— 
self-indulgence. Still I was fond of letters, and so far a 
classic, that I obtained prizes, and enjoyed, for a while, 
a university reputation. I say for a while, because my 
| succe$s was soon forgotten ; and the most dull Beotian I 
| ever knew, in other respects, beat me in mathematics ; 
which, giving the crown imperial of science to the suc- 
cessful competitor, I was reduced to a second rate order. 
I was, however, an adept in logic, and took so high a 
degree, that I would not go to London for six months, 
for fear of the plague of congratulations. When I did 
venture, to my astonishment, not one of my acquaint- 
ance knew any thing about it. I immediately took my 
name off the college books, and turned my back upon 
the university for ever. 

«« At the bar, I had as great aspirations, and still greater 
disappointments. The logical head which had made me 
so good a wrangler at Cambridge, together with my 
classical taste, fitted me, I thought, peculiarly for the pro- 
fession. I watched and criticised the most eloquent 
pleaders, and those who reveled most in business. Their 
fame, and also their golden brief, inspired me; for I 
thought myself better than some, and as good as most. 
I dissected the most eloquent speeches; and thought 
there were faults in them which J could have avoided. 
Many rolled in guineas—nobody, at least from apparent 
merit, could tell how, and, least of all, myself. But I 
found these were, most of them, the sons, brothers, or 
cousins of attorneys, who were the great dispensers of 
briefs. By them my Cambridge reputation had never 
been heard of, and if it had, would not have availed. 
Well; I was told not to despair; and illustrious in- 
stances were mentioned, of chancellors who had toiled 
ten years before they got a brief. If I would but wait 
one single opportunity of distinguishing myself, my for- 
tane would be made. The opportunity did come. A 
chance but important trial brought on an mtricate ques- 
tion, which I was to argue. The court was against me; 
but I shook, and, in the end, converted them. Here was 
one triumph ; but this even was exceeded by another. 
A great county cause on the circuit was entrusted to me, 
my leader having been taken ill. The senior of the 
circuit, and many others, senior to me, were my antago- 
nists. The eyes of the whole court were upon me. The 
fight lasted ten hours, I was proclaimed victor by the 
jury, and, as if nothing should be wanting, not only was 
I complimented in open court by the judge, but my liberal 
opponent whom I had beaten bore tribute to my ex- 
ertions. My fortune was now certain, and on the next 
circuit I went down to take possession of it. Will it be 
believed? Not only did I not get a brief, but the party 
whose cause I had gained gave the only case he had to 
one of my opponents ! 

“ Was I not right in believing there was huggery in 
this?* But right or wrong, could flesh and blood bear 
it? Was I not excusable in saying the law was a d—d 
jilt, and in resolving to abandon her for ever? In a 
word, I quitted the profession in disgust, and never 
thought of it again but with execration.” 

Here Mr. Yawn’s countenance gave the fullest sup- 
port to his assertion ; for T never saw such sovereign con- 
tempt, mingled with such indignation, as it exhibited in 
this recollection, though of an incident that had passed 
five and twenty years before. 

« Well, sir,” he continued, “ as far as fortune was con- 
cerned, I had no need to care; for my cousin, the head 
of the ancient and numerous family of the Yawns, to 
whom I was heir at law, died without a will, and I suc- 
ceeded to the whole estate. But with it I believe I sue- 
ceeded to all the vapours and indigestions, and splenctic 
maladies, which have characterised our family from the 
beginning of time. ‘The estate wasreckoned eight thou- 
sand a year, and its rent-roll was more. I never pocketed 
four, yet was expected to live up to the rack-rent. Half 
my tenants were adventurers who failed ; others tore my 
soul out for repairs; the lightning set fire to one farm, 
aud incendiaries to another; there were insurances I 
could not recover; and having been fool enough to en- 





* Huggery. Vide law slang. An expressive word 
much used by barristers without briefs against those who 
have plenty, and signifying the court paid, with an in- 





terested view, by a counsel to an attorney. 


gage in farming on the strength of book calculations, I 
found that every calculation was a lie, every promise 
broken, and Arthur Young an impostor. Instead - of 
making three rents, as I was assured I should, I did not 
make one. Here, therefore, was another jilt as bad as 
the law, and, like the law, I abandoned her; shutting up 
Yawn Hall, and letting the farm for any thing I could 
get; which, owing to what the rascals said was my mis- 
management, was very little.” 

Here my narrator gave another so terrible a proof how 
much his nature corresponded with his name, that had I 
been in Africa, I should have been afraid of the approach 
of alion. Recovering this he went on— 

“ Though from my youth I had ever looked upon the 
character and position of a man of landed property, 
living upon it in peace and plenty, surrounded by re- 
spected neighbours and attached tenants, as one of the 
first personages in England, I found myself here, also, 
the victim of imagination and humbug. As for my re- 
spected neighbours, they were all at loggerheads, not 
merely about politi¢s or game, (that would have been 
legitimate,) but upon every point of discussion that could 
arise—turnpikes, infirmaries, canals, enclosures, and 
county offices, down to the election of a beadle. Into 
these I should have been drawn, had I not had too much 
contempt for the objects to embark either in hostilities or 
alliances about them. My reward was, I was sent to 
Coventry by them all, and my consolation not a great 
one, in thinking my country neighbours country block- 
heads, . 

“Tn short, instead of friends I found I made enemies ; 
and though I feasted them as a man who had four thou- 
sand a year, yet, as my rent-roll was eight, I was thought 
of, and treated, as a miser. So much for peace and 
plenty, and respected neighbours. 

“Then, as to my attached tenants—in the growing 
spirit of the times they all wanted to be landlords, ‘and 
thought me a usurper. Some of them had grown rich 
under the Yawns; a very fit reason why the Yawns 
should be expelled their beds of down, and take up with 
a flock mattrass. One impudent rascal, the son of one 
of my farmers, whom mycousin had got into Christ’s 
hospital for education, attacked me in the papers for 
being scarcely, what he called, live lumber; and he com- 
pared Yawn Hall, merely because I had put an end to 
the orgies which used to be held there, to the cave of 
Trophonius, A pretty use this of the advantages of 
book- learning to the lower orders !” 

I could not help laughing, both at this sally of the 
young rebel, and at the way in which my aristocratic 
friend took it. But I found it displeased him. 

“«T see, sir,” said he, “I havetired you ; and you may, 
perhaps, think the young man right. If so—” 

I assured him, rather alarmed for the history I wished 
to hear, that he was mistaken; that I thought the fellow 
an ungrateful rascal. 

« Well,” continued he, rather pacified, «I will pro- 
ceed. I was still young ; young enough to think seri- 
ously of what had long absorbed my best and softest 
wishes. I found myself soured almost to vinegar by my 
country disappointments ; for, such had been my notion 
of acountry gentleman’s happy and admitted importance, 
that it became my stronghold of imagination, and often 
and often I bad built upon the foundations of Yawn 
Hall one of the most glorious chateaux en Espagne. , 
But let that pass ; L have quitted it, I have no doubt, for 
ever; for I look upon the whole suite of country occu- 
pations and country interests, with a view to the self- 
consequence and contentment they are supposed to con- 
fer, as the grossest delusion that ever deceived expecta- 
tion or mortified poor human nature.” 

Here Yawn, of Yawn Hall, gave another yawn, still 
louder and longer than the last, from which I could only 
recover him by reminding him that he seemed to have 
begun to glance, at least, at a very tender subject, which, 
if not disagreeable, I should be glad if he would proceed 
with. 

“Oh! ay,” said he, “I was going to tell you I had 
been a lover, ‘sighing like a furnace; and for a few 
weeks, till I married, I was, I really believe, excited 
enough to be happy.” 

«“ Good Heavens !” T exclaimed, “ what can be com- 
ing ?” 

« Very little,” said he, “but a commonplace history of 
the courtship of a fancied angel, and of a marriage with 
a real devil. It was followed, however, (which, indeed, 
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is not commonplace,) by a redemption, like Othello’s 
from slavery.” 

I became all ear. 

«I see you wonder,” said he, “ and I almost wonder 
at inyself for even hinting at the subject ; but somehow 
or another it sometimes opens a valve to my discontent. 
At once then let me confess that having Veen a fool, I 
was punished by being a cuckold.” 

I started. 

« Nay, then,” said*he, “for a young man, you have 
paid little attention to the annals of gallantry, and have 
no recollection of the divorce from her husband of Lady 
Pandora Papillon, and her marriage with Colonel 
Squander.” 

“TI beseech you, my dear sir,” said I, meaning to stop 
a disagreeable subject, “ do not—” but he would not be 
stopped. 

« No!” said he, “ though the mention of it recalls dis- 
grace, and adds to my sense of the delusions of every 
thing in life, I have no pain of heart to be afraid of. In 
a word, though I believe I what is called loved Lady 
Pandora before marriage, not only I am not sure of it, 
because I doubt whether there ever was such a thing as 
love in the world, but I despised her so much after it, 
and thought so little of her family, notwithstanding all 
their dignities, that I have not a feeling of regret in talk- 
ing of the affair.” 

“ Lady Pandora, I now recollect,” said I, “ was a wo- 
man of high rank.” 

“ She was the daughter,” returned he, “ of a family 
higher in title than purse, and, as many are, proud in 
proportion as they are poor. She was fair, and, as I 
thought, gentle and virtuous; much looked at, but little 
courted, for she had not a sixpence; and was therefore 
only fit for some rich merchant, or country booby like 
myself, who wanted to mend the breed. This alone in- 
duced her farhily to allow her to think of a Yawn, not- 
withstanding his very ancient descent.” 

“TI am glad to think,” said I, “ that you can treat this 
subject so cheerily.” 

«“T hated the whole clique of them,” rejoined he, « for 
their insufferable insolence, and her for her hypocrisy ; 
so heartily, indeed, that this history is almost the only 
disappointment of my life over which I do not moan. 
After I was accepted, I found I had much upon my hands 
with her family. The very poorest for their rank in the 
kingdom, they assumed the credit of disinterestedness for 
consenting to so disparaging a match, and a settlement 
of a poor two thousand a year. One of her relations 
protested in form against the connection; but her bro- 
ther, Lord Papillon, and his wife, had the insolence to 
protect us. I returned this by cutting them all, and se- 
parating my wife from their society. This did not add 
to our peace at home. The Lady Pandora complained 
bitterly of her sirname, though the Yawns, without being 
titled, were incontestably known in the world before the 
Papillons. She protested she never would reside at 
Yawn Hall; which I did not oppose ;—but she resolved 
to have a house in Grosvenor-square ; which I did. This 
was our first quarrel. Our second was worse. As her 
family, from poverty, had no house in town themselves, 
they no doubt thought it would be vastly convenient to 
have the use of mine. They therefore bitterly resented 
my refusal, and gave out that Lady Pandora Papillon 
had married a beggar; and though I had been forced to 
defray her whole trousseau myself, both she and they 
complained that there were not diamonds enough. 

«“ T laughed at this mixture of insolence and meanness, 
and the silly airs of her family gave me little trouble; 
but I grieved to find these airs so close to me at home, 
and my temper was certainly not mended by it. One 
quarrel now succeeded another, and the gentle Pandora, 
as I thought her, turned out an absolute shrew. She 
was resolved, she said, to visit her family ; and thinking 
it but fair, I agreed, provided she did not oblige me to 
visit too, 

“I was taken at my word; for it was astonishing how 
affectionate she suddenly became towards her brother 
and sister, Lord and Lady Papillon, with whom she now 
passed most of her time. But this was soon explained ; 
for I found Colonel Squander was always of the party ; 
and, to shorten a disagreeable story, it ended in an elope- 
ment. 

« This was rather a relief than a trouble: for I easily 
obtained a divorce, which the damages I got from Squan- 
der served to pay for; and my revenge was perfect 





when he was forced to make this faithful creature Lady 
Pandora Squander.” 

Neither groan nor gape followed this part of Mr. 
Yawn’s story, which was ended with a sort of sardonic 
grin. But the sickening thought came across him, that 
formed, as he said he believed he was, for domestic hap- 
piness, his confidence both in the affection and honour 
of women was for ever destroyed. 

“ Yes!” said he, “though my wife had plagued the 
heart I thought she would have charmed, so that I was 
glad she fled; yet with her fled all that I had taught 
myself to love, respect, and hope from the sex :—a dread- 
ful inroad this upon my store of happiness.” 

I felt disposed to combat these opinions of Mr. Yawn, 
and to defend the calumniated sex, on the score of many 
bright examples. But I saw, spite of the bravery which 
his personal dislike of his spouse had kindled, that dis- 
appointment in this great point had no small share in 
producing that wanness of cheek ‘and irritation of nerve 
which certainly denoted an unhappy man. I therefore 
silently let him proceed to other unfortunate recollec- 
tions. 


—> 


SECTION XXIII. 
MR. YAWN CONTINUES HIS HISTORY, 


“Ah! Quel grand homme! Rien ne peut lui plaire.” 


CANDIDE. 


“Give me your hand: I will swear to the king thou art as | . : . 
| people, and they were immediately whitewashed, and 


honest and true a fellow as any in Bohemia. 
* You may say it, but not swear it. 
“ Not swear it? 
‘If it be ne’er so false, a true gentleman may swear it on be- 
half of his friend.” 
WINTER’s TALE. 








“Cured by my first of all thoughts of a second mar- | 
riage, for awhile I let sloth get the better of me, and | 
went about a listless sloven, who, crossed in all his early | 


objects, thought there were no others to pursue. From 
this I was hardly roused by an offer from the borough of 
Yawntown, where my estate lay, to return me to parlia- 
ment without greater expense than a poor two thousand 
pounds. Would you believe that [ was such a green- 
horn as to accept the terms and lay down the money ? 
I had even no particular wish for, if I had not a dread of, 
the turmoil and exertions which parliament would im- 
pose upon a spirit already much worn, and beginning to 


be much soured. But I myself was aware of the danger | 


of giving way to this. 


«“T have said I was a listless sloven, and I was so. I | 
little relished appearing in public after my wife’s infideli- | 


ty. I had sickened of the law from its ingratitude and 


injustice, and of a country life for the reasons I have | 


given. I therefore shut myself up in town, at first for a 
day, then for a week, and then a month, ungartered, un- | 
razored, and even uncoated; for I often wore nothing | 
but my dressing-gown. Yet what my thoughts were, | 
what my occupations, I could not tell. I read a little; 
but my reading was light, desultory, and little satisfac- 
tory, except in regard to history, which was my favourite. 
I had denied myself to everybody ; and at last nobody 
came to see me. In this emergency I caught at the offer | 
of the seat, though I dreaded it, as a man holds out his 
arm to be bled, though afraid of the lancet. Bled I was; 
for an opposition opened like thunder. My two thou- 
sand pounds were gone in two days, and I was therefore 
obliged to come down with more, or abandon the advan- | 
tages I had gained; which, I was told, would be decisive | 
if I persevered. I did so, and succeeded, though at an 
enormous expense, and, I own, against my expectations. 
“I was now in parliament, and for a short time ex- 
cited ; particularly as, owing to the monstrous price [ | 
had paid for my seat, I was supposed to be a card worth | 
having :—for my expense was set down to my zeal for | 
the party I was inclined to support. Although, there- | 
fore, it was no more than an inclination, I was, by his | 
own desire, introduced to the leader, who paid me so | 
many compliments upon my liberality in favour of my | 
principles, that, added to the high character he happened | 
to possess, I suffered myself, without knowing it, to be | 
considered as a party man. Yet Heaven knows how | 
contrary this was to my disposition or resolution ; and | 


| the collective wisdom of the nation. 


his house of his particular supporters, J could not be off 
from being considered as one of them. I was rather 
startled at this; but, not being convinced of the sound- 
ness of the reasoning, I resolved to pursue my own plan 
of independence, and vote as I thought right. Unluckily, 
for the first month I quite approved my leader’s measures ; 
which made it harder to retreat. But afterwards, a ques- 
tion arising on which I differed, I voted against him. 
You will hardly believe, sir, what a sensation to my dis- 
credit this caused. I was stigmatised as an apostate, a 
treacherous, trumpery, trifling politician, not worth hav- 
ing; and as I had grown too indolent te iake part in a 
debate, even though to defend myself, I found I was fall- 
ing into contempt. My fair fortune passed for nothing, 
as giving me a right to act for myself; and the expense 
I had been at for the seat, was only set down to my be- 
ing an adventurer more bold than common, who was 
labouring for his own advantage. I bit my lips almost 
through when I heard of this scandal, and shut myself 
up again for another month in disgust. Unlucky again. 
This was also construed into stili stronger proof of my 
delinquency, because it was clear I was ashamed of 
showing my face. 

“ Thus I found that an impenetrable assurance was as 
necessary a quality as any, for a man to be at his ease 
in parliament; which was exemplified every day Ly some 
of the greatest rogues; who, if they had not belonged to 
some party or other, would have been spurned in society ; 
but, being in parliament, they had only to swear they 
were honest men, defamed for their attachment to the 


protected by all of the same clan. 

“ But what will not party do, even with honestly- 
intentioned men? For I myself in time became one of 
a party, notwithstanding this burst of independence at 
starting. For too soon I found that he who acts only 
from his own impulses, and without allies, is nothing. I 
thus followed a party, and acted like a homager, though 
I swore fealty to no man; and nothing but my aptitude 
to take great disgusts, and my increasing indiflerence to 
all that did not please me, prevented me from being to 
the full as dishonest, that is to say, as accommodating to 
persons and circumstances, as the most prejudiced. 

“ Though, from sheer indolence, I was but little be- 
hind the scenes, how many unfair things did I not wit- 
ness! how many prejudices did I not adopt as truths! 
how many honest men did I not think rogues! how 
many rogues honest men! It is absolutely ludicrous to 
think with what perverted vision every thing is seen by 
I mean not to say 
that party will make good men knowingly invent false- 
hoods ; but it will make them believe as long as it serves 
their purpose. This, then, I gathered as a certainty,— 
that no true history can be written by a party man, at 
the time when the events recorded happened, or unless, 
as in me, not only the heyday of the blood is over, but 
the feelings of party are extinguished. 

“ A partisan in politics, therefore, is like a partisan in 
war: he can have no parleys with his conscience, no 
scruples of cold blood. Even your eye-witnesses to 


facts can scarcely be believed ; your relators of convers- 


ations, seldom; your commentators and retailers, never. 
The only thing I got, therefore, by my parliamentary 
career, was, to strip off a pleasing mask from public men, 
by finding most of them acting under false characters 


| and on false pretences; and by destroying my confidence 


in history (no matter whether deluded or not), I deprived 
myself of one of my principal sources of mental plea- 
sure. But thus it has always been: one prospect after 
another has failed, or grown dim upon my wearied sight, 
tiit I have cared little whether I have had eyes to open 
or not.” 

Here a profound sigh heaved the loaded chest of this 
martyr to spleen, which really moved my pity. But he 
went on: 

“ Though I was enlightened by the short vision I had 
of parliament, yet, as it was not in the manner I wished, 
and as, by way of consolation, self indulgence (curse on 
it as a comfort!) got more and more hold of me, I was 
by no means disposed to spend another five thousand for 
the benefits I had reaped. On a dissolution, therefore, I 
resolved to escape. This, however, I chiefly mention to 
mark what followed. ‘Though I abdicated from real dis- 


my uneasiness was only increased, on being told by a | gust, it was all attributed by my political friends partly 
friend whom I consulted, that having accepted a dinner | to the rawness of my experience, partly to parsimony. 


from this leader, and been invited to attend a meeting at | This was a lie. 


But it was also agreed that I was not 
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made for a legislator in these times — this w was true. 
Moreover, I was sneered at as a man who had set up to 
act for himself, though scarcely out of leading-strings,— 
notwithstanding my five and thirty years, and my educa- 
tion at the bar. These opinions vexed me, though they 
were of little consequence ; but they added to irritation : 
and this was not diminished by finding, that if ever I 
had coveted distinction, it was now all gone, with the seat 
I had relinquished. 

“T had little room to complain of a continuation of 
abuse ; for in a month I had ceased to be talked of; in 
the next parliament I was no longer remembered ; and 
in a year no one knew whether I was alive or dead. I 
even, strangely to myself, lost all my political acquaint- 
ance; and men with whom I had banqueted, and who 
had frequently banqueted with me, now scarcely touched 
their hats to me.” 

“ This is marvellous,” said 1; “I had no notion that 
the absorption of politics could have so affected the 


social relations. But you, of course, had other re- 
sources.” 
«“ Why, very few; and none in the way of ambition, 


or even of a serious pursuit. In truth, the abandon- 
ment of me by my associates, some of whom I really 
valued, merely because I bad withdrawn from a career 
which I thought neither improved our minds nor hearts, 
if it did not in many instances undermine both: this, I 
own, soured me more and more. I had failed both with 


men and women; and the ascetic disposition with which | 


most of the Yawns are tinctured, began now to show it- 
self, not less decidedly from its being accompanied by the 
gout—which from that time to this, (I wish it had been | 
more like my political friends,) has more or less torment- 
ed me. ‘This, as mere pain, I believe I could have borne, 
had I been in good humour with the world; but, treated | 
as I had been, I found nothing to cheer the view I took | 
of it. What I had seen had made me think that, what- 
ever the appearance, all was humbug—every man, and | 
certainly every woman, an actor; and that, if the heart 
could be dissected, it would be found full of falsehood.” 

“Shocking!” I exclaimed. “ Are you not yourself a 
contradiction to this ?” 

“No!” he replied. «“ Like Hamlet, ‘ I am indifferent 
honest; but yet I could accuse me of such things, that 
it were better my mother had net borne me.’ Shall I 
go on with the quotation? ‘I am very proud, revenge- 
ful, ambitious. We are arrant knaves all: believe none 
of us,’” 

This was said with so determined an aspect, as well 
as tone of voice, that I was almost afraid to reply, for 
fear of making things worse; but could not help asking 
why none of us were to be believed, and particular'y 
himself. 

“ Ask,” said he, “ every conventional form of speech 
ever used—every letter ever written ending with * Yours 
sincerely :’ ask all the protestations that ever have been 
made, particularly of disinterestedness, or candour, or of 
the purity of love. Ask all memoirs, and all biography, 
particularly autobiography, and Doddington and Horace 
Walpole ; or if you wish something really pure and un- 
contaminated, read the newspapers.” 

I smiled at this: but he went on seriously to say— 

“Yes! read those privileged knaves, who, in their | 
cursed cant profess not so much to be the depositories, | 
as the creators, forsooth, of public opinion ; and see how 
that opinion is formed. A system of lying, wickedly 
imagined, artfully pursued, and pertinaciously repeated, 
spite of ten thousand refutations, is embodied in print 
every day, and every hour—in every book, and every 
paper, that can find-a reader, whether in the palace or 
the pot-house—the address on the hustings, or the pla- 
card on the walls. Ridicule and blasphemy are added as 
auxiliaries in ambuscade ; and the whole is with hellish 
industry introduced into the factory, the workshop, the 
cottage, and the coal-pit: whose inhabitants are told that 
all government is corrupt, all kings tyrants, and all people 
oppressed. Thus all, for now full fifty years, have been 
drenched in lie, until, like the droppings of water on a 
stone, an impression having been made, however fraud- 
ulently, the conspirators at length rear their impudent 
heads, and tell you that the spirit of the times has pro- 
nounced itself, This would be nothing, but that those 
whose duty it is to repress such mischief, for their own 
purposes foster, extend, and excite it, till it becomes uni- 
versal, and must be obeyed. Now, out upon such a dia- 


| like a housedog, upon hearing that I denied almost all 
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calling ‘this the blessings of the press. It smells in one’ s 
very nostrils—foh! I desire to know whether I am right 
or wrong in my opinion, among politicians at least, of 
the prevalency of falsehood.” 

I could say little in answer to this burst; because, 
though my feeling about it was cooler, I was much in- 
clined to the opinion myself. I however asked what 
falsehoods most particularly moved his indignation, 

«“ The whole cry of corruption,” answered he, “ that 
has sounded from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
as having consumed our vitals; when there never was 
a time in history when public men were less corrupt. 
The grossest inventions, as well as misrepresentations, 
are propagated by the wicked, among the simple, until 
| they are believed, and then it is too late to refute them. 
Men, who never received a farthing of public money, 
having, in fact, never been clothed even with a nominal 
office, are accused of receiving their twenty and thirty 
thousands a year; and those who are to profit by the dis- 
content kindled by these lies, quietly lie by, watching the 
effervesence it has occasioned, and glad to turn it to ac- 
count. Again, then, am I not right in saying that the 
career of politics is dishonest, and its professors hum- 
bugs? And shall I be blamed if I renounce the hope of 
ever finding happiness in such a career ?”’* 

Though our friend Yawn was at the height of hi 
spleen when he said this, yet he had, at least for the 
time, cast away his listlessness and ennui, and really 
threw so much energy into his words and action, as to 
give me quite a new idea of his character. The theme 
| acted upon him like assafcetida under the nose of an hys- 

| terical lady ; but he soon relapsed into his former apathy, 
| only much the weaker for the exertion. Seeing this, I 
thought it better to leave him, though I wished him to 
have gone on with bis narrative. But, perceiving all his 
| flame extinct, and himself almost reduced to a few em- 
| bers, I took my leave, assigning the task of reviving 
| and bracing him up again, to his faithful domestic, Mr. 
| Barwis. 








* I cannot help remembering here, what greatly cun- 
firms the account of this melancholy Jaques. In the 
course of my tour, long after this conversation with 
Yawn, I found myself obliged to put up for the night in 
the respectable town of , in , and diocese of ——. 
Wanting amusement, I proceeded to the principal or 
only bookseller’s shop in the place, and asked for some 
mental food. The mistress, the only person in the shop, 
immediately put into my hands some one or two dozen 
of howling pamphlets, complaining of kings, lords, com- 
mons, ministers, bishops, judges, churchwardens, and 
overseers, army and navy, the bank, the universities, &c. 
&c., and exalting only ploughmen, weavers, industrious 
shopkeepers, and the like. This produced a sort of po- 
litical discussion, in which I found my fair reformer (for 
she was fair) had a great deal more of assertion than 
proof; which, ratherfannoying her, she said, “Come, I 
will call down those who will soon do for you.” So, 
opening a staircase door, she called her husband, who 
was the president of the night of a Reform Club in the 
town, for which he was in the act of preparing a written 
speech. Not liking to be so disturbed, he was in no very 
good humour with me, or his wife either, but flew at me 








his wife’s facts as to the abuses and corrupt waste of 
public money. He seemed, however, no better informed 
than his partner, who appeared shocked when I corrected 
almost every one of his assertions—among the rest, that 
the bishop of the diocese (not a rich one), had sixty 
thousand pounds a year out of the taxes. He had only 
one argument for every thing, and that was the female 
one (I suppose in compliment to his wife), “ Men were 
corrupt because they were ministers; and ministers cor- 
rupt, because they are so.” Again, “ No king ought to 
have a million a year pocket money, or for mere eating 
and drinking. It was a shame, &c. &c.” 

“ Well, but if the million pay all the expenses of go- 
vernment, the salaries of judges, and other offices !” 
«Oh! that would be different.” 

And when I told him that was so, and that his bishop 
had not even four thousand a year, and nothing at all out 
of taxes, for visiting twelve hundred parishes, he looked/ 
foolish, and not at all the less so for his wife, who had 
listened very attentively, exclaiming— 

“Ah! John, you may as well go up stairs again: I 


SECTION XXIV. 


rtht herous.”’ 


CYMBELINE. 





“ To write and read be h 


* Ah! Quel grand homme! Rien ne peut lui plaire !” 
CANDIDE. 


The history which the owner of Yawn Hall gave me 
of the rise and progress of the designed and systematic 
falsehood which had bred the asserted spirit of the times, 
reminded me very much of Gorewell. Energy and de- 
cision, however, were wanting to complete the compari- 
son. It was the want of this energy, or, as he termed 
it himself, a too fine sensibility, that made him what he 
was. He yielded to disgust like Gorewell; but did not, 
like him, expatriate himself, and turn to other exertions 
asaremedy. Even here, however, there was a glim- 
mering of likeness; for Yawn, too, had betaken himself 
to study as a resource. 

“ Yes!” said he, at my next interview with him, “I 
for two years turned my back upon my old associates, 
and lived in my library.” 

« And I hope,” said I, “ reaped from it all you wished.” 

“ All I expected,” returned he, “ which was in truth 
nothing at all. But I was resolved to give myself a fair 
chance. Having, therefore, proscribed history, or reduced 
it to mere chronology, which I thought would not do 
any great harm, I svared to something nobler, and, as I 
hoped, more certain and satisfactory.” 

He paused. “I am curiovs to know what,” said °. 

“ Umph !” he replied. “I did not characterise it well, 
—but it was divinity.” 

“ Good,” said I. : 

“No, sir, no! very bad. Worse (because honester) 

than politics themselves. I say honester, because, though 
never was there so gross a tissue of absurdities as the 
gibberish, false glosses, and unintelligible trash with 
which hot brains and swelling hearts have encrusted the 
plain and simple truths of real religion, loading them 
with the weights of peine forte et dure, till they almost 
cease to breathe ; yet still the blockheads and zealots, 
and even martyrs, who have done this, have in the main, 
if fools, been honest fools, and therefore puzzle us the 
more. Yet passion, fierce, blind, and bloody, has even 
here prevailed, to expel all hope of certainty, all satis- 
faction of doubts, or the development of mystery; and 
when I had plunged into controversy, though the dreams 
of sectaries were laughable, yet their fanaticism was hor- 
rible and revolting, and their treatment of one another 
both indecent and cruel. I pass their burnings for the 
good of the soul, and the thousand pieces of either non- 
sense or inanity, which disfigure almost all commenta- 
tors. But what think you of the language of Calvin to 
Luther, both engaged in the same sublime and sacred 
duty of expounding truth from Scripture? ‘ Beast— 
blockhead—dog—swine !’ are the terms he employs, the 
better to recommend his doctrines. What doctrines can 
be convincing, so recommended ? But then comes Eras- 
mus, the polished, the elegant, the learned ; so polished, 
so elegant, (and add so afraid of losing certain pensions 
he enjoyed, )that he dreads to speak out! After poring 
over him, therefore, for a month, you are never the 
wiser. 
“ Worse than this; we labour deep among the com- 
mentators, and find our foundation only weakened. It 
is always so, by the attempt to prove too much. Not 
satisfied with the sufficient evidence we have, we are 
crammed with farther proofs, both by saints of old and 
modern bishops, till our reason revolts, and we are in 
danger of being altogether blinded by too much light. 
This reminded me of those emphatic verses of a real and 
unsophisticated divine, and a wise good man, upon this 
very subject :— 


‘ Against her foes Religion well defends 

Her sacred truths, but often fears her friends. 

If Jearn’d, their pride, if weak, their zeal she dreads : 

And their heart’s weakness who have the soundest 
heads,’* 


“ Still more I felt the description of the same excel- 


, lent poet, who tells you truly that by divinity we learn: 


‘When grieved to pray, when injured to forgive, 
And with the world in charity to live. 








bolical perversion of truth and principle, and the farce of 





always thought you was but a superficial !” 





* Crabbe: The Library. 
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« Yet he adds,— 


« But questions nice, where doubt on doubt arose, 
Awaked to war the long-contending foes ; 
For dubious meanings learn’d polemics strove, 
And wars on faith prevented works of love.’ 


« This is all too true ; and though I preserve my bible, 
I have no satisfaction in half the commentators.” 

“I am glad, however,” said I, “to hear you would 
preserve the bible.” 

«“ Undoubtedly,” returned he, with warmth; “but I 
would burn nine tenths of the comments that have been 
made upon it. For though the Old and New Testaments, 
in their simplicity, are a blessing to our hearts, yet let 
the head interfere, in the shape of exposition or dispu- 
tation, and adieu to satisfaction. Depend upon it, if you 
go beyond your beautiful prayers, or your confidence in 
God, as promised by Christ, and seek to know more 
through the aid of human learning, you will be swamped 
and Jost past all redemption.” 

“J am afraid then,” said I, “that this part of your 
studies did not bring you the restoration you sought.” 

“No! nor any other part. Every thing I read only 
increased my spleen from its eventual delusion, save 
only the rea! practical sciences that are the parents of 
the arts. Yes! experimental philosophy was always 
unobscured by doubt or drawback. But this was the 
only subject that was so—and my usual fortune attend- 
ed me there; for I had no taste for it.” 

“ There is surely, however,” said I, “ something in 
moral as well as in natural philosophy. What beautiful 
theories !” 

“Yes!” cried he; “and as certain no doubt as beau- 
tiful. Every tenet proved; every principle of every sect 
consistent, uniform, and admitted. Stoics! Platonists ! 
Epicureans! Academicians! O, you have made a shrewd 
guess !” 

“TI talk not of their agreement,” said I, “ but only of 
the genius and eloquence with which they are -recom- 
mended.” 

« Let shallow idlers take delight in this, if they please,” 
said he. ‘ My object was truth, and I could not find it; 
and though a tolerably honest man when I sat down to 
it, when I rose up, like Brutus, I was ready to exclaim, 
‘Oh! Virtue, thou art but a name!’” 

Here Mr. Yawn looked sourer than ever; so that I 
was almost afraid to continue the conversation. At 
length, thinking myself safer than with history, divinity, 
or philosophy, I ventured to ask if he did not, at least, 
love the muses. 

«“ Yes!” he said, “ as I once Joved women till I found 
them false. Their glowing songs on the actions and 
passions of men, their heroes, their battles, their suffer- 
ings, their victories, are all exaggerations of virtue. They 
are all 


‘ Faultless monsters which the world ne’er saw.’ 


Never was poor hygnan nature so burlesqued. ‘ Incre- 
dulus odi.’ Then if you come to other natures, and 
send me to Milton: was there ever such a failure? But 
so indeed it ought to be, as a punishment for the pre- 
sumptuous, the almost blasphemous attempt, to give ac- 
tion and discourse to the Almighty, and to turn angels 
into generals and soldiers. So much for epic; and for 
elegy, what is it but a whine? what is more driveling 
than pastoral, or more provokingly false than descriptive? 
How have I hated green bowers and hills, and dancing 
in chequered shades, when I have returned from them 
with my feet wet, and my hair dripping ! how hated in 
verse, the glow of the sun which in England I never 
see! As for the spring, and propitious May, and Favo- 
nius, and so forth, what are they but mist and vapour? 
As for Favonius, I should be glad to hear what his most 
glowing panegyrist would say to him in a high equinoc- 
tial; and for the east wind, the mere name shivers my 
marrow. You will tell me to take my eclogues to Italy. 
It is a long journey ; but what should I go for, except to 
be scorched there by too much sun, or if I find shade, to 
be stung by snakes, or slimed all over by lizards ?” 
Here my poor friend interrupted himself by a groan 
proceeding from his gout; which I was almost glad to 


hear, as it in some measure accounted for the splenetic | 


treasons he had been uttering, and which I saw it would 
be useless to attempt to refute. I could not help, how- 
ever, observing that it was well for poetry, and indeed 
for literature in general, that he did not indulge in criti- 


| mance writer. 
| descriptions, his situations, his language, his manners, 


| insulting to the understanding. 


‘ Critics I saw, that other names deface, 
And fix their own with labour in their place. 
Their own, like others, soon their place resign'd, 
Or disappear’d, and left the first behind.’ 


“This is pretty mach the account of the noble science 
of criticism; for noble it is in itself—but altogether 
‘marred in the bringing up.’ You are right in thinking 
it might have been a source of literary pleasure ; and it 
only wanted liberality to be so. But when you see how 
much ingenuity and learning are thrown away upon the 
abuse of crilicism, from persona! vanity, prejudice, or 
ill-nature, from a barking discontented disposition like 
my own, who can enjoy the feast set before him? Is it 
not lamentable that such a man as Warburton should 
defile this pure stream with such cart-loads of rubbish as 
he has thrown into it; and that his abominable inso- 
lence, jealousy, and ill-will to those he undertakes to 
judge, should destroy the whole charm which his stores 
might have shed over their productions. His notes are 


been, the water of Helicon. Can we say much better 
of Johnson, with all his grandeur, equally prejudiced, 
and therefore equally unjust? As to the periodical critics, 
were their fairness equal to their abilities, they might 
rival Apollo in their power, both of enlightening and 
pleasing. As it is, enlisted under particular banners, 
and fettered by prejudice as much as their predecessors, 
what gratification can a mind really and liberally seck- 
| ing truth expect to derive from them? Some of them 
| are scholars, ripe and good ones; some, themselves con- 
siderable authors. Even about these there are clouds; 
| but to many others, of a lower order, we may apply a 
| character long since given by a man far more capable 
than I of judging. ‘They are like brokers, who, having 
no stock of their own, wish to turn a penny by the wares 
of others.’ ”* 

Having made no inconsiderable exertion in this con- 
versation, I found my hipped friend relapsing into apathy, 
and was about to take my leave, when on rising I saw 
| the “ Black Dwarf” of Sir Walter lying open upon the 
| table, and could not resist hazarding the observations 
thus prompted. 

«“O ho!” said I, “ there is at least one class of read- 
ing which can delight you still! Nor am I surprised. 
The dear and ever delightful, though delusive, romance 
maintains all its rights, I see, over old and young. This 
at least you will not exclude from the power it has al- 
ways had to please and excite, whatever our temper of 
mind or cause for disgust.” 

« And do you,” said he, “call Scott a writer of ro- 
mance? Did I so consider him, I would not read him ; 
for romance, whatever it may be to children, is to men 
But Sir Walter is too natural for a ro- 
His characters are real portraits ; his 








| mere nonsense, 


his every scene and sentiment, however extraordinary, 


| are realities ; they are the life itself, and as such may be 
| enjoyed by the driest philosopher, as well as by the 


warmest imagination. He is the Shakspeare of our 
(those close pictures of nature) romances, as the works 
of Sir Walter. In truth, speaking for myself, I never 
had much imagination. I never could enter into allego- 
ries, and therefore could not relish Spenser; but as to 
black knights, and tourneys, and enchantments, giants, 
‘und distressed damsels, they were always to me almost 
To be sure, there was 
a time when ghosts, or preternatural interventions, tole- 
rably authenticated, had something like attraction. But 
like every thing else, that too is gone, and 


‘E’en the last lingering fiction of the brain, 
The churchyard ghost, is now at rest again.’ 


“In truth, sir, as you unfortunately see, I am left in 
mind as well as body an isolated, desolate old man, with- 
out even the power of thought for my companion, or a 
comfort to me in my distress.’ 

He said no more, but threw himself all his length on 








cism; which, by the way, I said, must have formed at 
least one source of literary pleasure, though so many 
had failed. 

«No, sir,” he replied, “I was here equally unfor- 
tunate. 


often Billingsgate, instead of whaf they ought to have | 


the sofa, and fell into a dreary silence. Barwis shortly 
afterwards came in, and I left him, not a little saddened, 
to think bow much of apparently good mind had been 
overthrown by morbid sensibility. 

Soon after I quitted Bath. 


— 
SECTION XXV. 


FIELDING MEETS WITH A NABOB VERY UNLIKE OTHER 
NABOBS, 


“This rock and these demesnes have been my world 
Where I have lived at honest freedom.” 
CYMBELINE. 

It is seldom that a place like Bath, though in the wane 
of its glory, does not bring the most heterogeneous peo- 
ple acquainted ; much more does it frequently throw 
together persons who have formerly known, and perhaps 
liked one another, but whom the course of time and 
events have long separated. I ought not, therefore, to 
| have been so surprised as I was to meet an old college 
| friend, and almost chum (but that chums no longer ex- 
isted) in the person of Arthur Lovegrove, of whom I 
will say nothing, because he will speak for himself. 
Neither of us was very old, but he had the advantage 
in rubicund health, and a placidity of countenance such 
as I felt I could not boast. It was ten years since we 
had seen one another, and our mutual gratulations were 
in proportion. “ Lovegrove!” « Fielding !” echoed from 
one side of the street to the other. 





“ O! qui complexus, et gaudia quanta fuerunt.” 





Our pleasure, however, did not prevent him from in- 
| troducing me to a companion he was walking with, by 
the name of Preeman, a man of a grave and composed, 
| yet cheerful and benevolent aspect, such as no person 
| could pass by with indifference. I mention it the rather, 
| because it led to an acquaintance that very day which 
| added greatly to my own stock of content. In fact Love- 
| grove, whom I pressed much to dine with me, to talk 
| over old stories, having declined, on account of an en- 
| gagement to Mr. Freeman at his house a few miles from 
| Bath, that gentleman, seeing our pleasure at teeting, 
invited me sv courteously and heartily to accompany my 
| friend, that, according to my principle of action, I pre- 
| mised tocomply. Mr. Freeman, from natural good breed- 
| ing, presently left us alone, and I could not help imme- 
| diately observing how much I was struck with the air of 
dignified reflection and benevolence combined, which 
| seemed to belong to him. 
| “ You have hit it exactly,” said Lovegrove, “ for you 
| could rot have given a plainer epitome of bis character, 
which is not a common one, I assure you.” 
This of course produced enquiries as to the who, and 
the what, upon both which Lovegrove gave me all satis- 


faction. 

| Do not, however,” said he, “ raise your expectations 
| too high; for in truth, he is the plainest and most un- 
| sophisticated of mortals, but extraordinary in this, that 
| though he is not an inconsiderable nabob, the acquisition 
| 
| 
| 


of riches to which he was not born has not been able 
to spoil him.” 
«“ This is what I like,” replied I, “and a rare charac- 
| ter, such as a man might study ; pray go on.” 
i. a Why, strange to say,” observed Lovegrove, “ though 


times ; and as well might you call Shakspeare’s scenes | he has passed the best years of his life in the very hot- 


| bed*of politics and fortune-hunting, in India, he has re- 
| tained all the simplicity of his earliest youth, as it ex- 
isted under his father’s roof, not a proud one, where we 
are to dine to-day.” 

“Good,” said I; “you make me long to be there. 
| His father then was——”’ 

« A gentleman farmer,” continued Lovegrove, “ nei- 
ther more nor less; and he was educated at a school 
| within a stone’s throw of his paternal house. Not a 
very fertile soil you will say, for the Indian fruit he reaped, 
but which produced and preserved, I imagine, those strong 
traits of character, which Hailybury or Addiscomb would 
have dissipated. At seventeen, after balancing between 
his father's occupation and the offer of a writership, he 
chose the latter. Though his tastes and habits were all 
of the simplest, he had some ambition and also talents 
for business, which he turned so well to account, that, 
seconded by a very favourable conjunction of affairs, he 
acquired abroad both reputation and wealth. Providence, 





* Sir William Temple. 


however, to try him, took from him what wealth could 
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FIELDING, OR SOCIETY. 








not replace: a wife and child on whom his chief hap- 
piness rested.” 

«Tam to rank him, then, among the unhappy,” said I. 

«“ Not so; for equanimity and resignation saved him. 
His natural love of virtue, and veneration, as he said, 
for the fatherly hand that smote him, produced the most 
unmixed submission ; and he felt the truth of the con- 
soling sentiment, that it is good for us to be afflicted. 
He returned home with a constitution rather broken ; 
but being rich, and not yet old, he might have taken a 
teading station in the world, if he had pleased.” 

« And did he not please ?” 

«“ Why, at first it looked like it. His house was in 
Berkeley square; he had a villa at Hampton court; he 
was often at Brighton; and he visited Paris.” 

« And I suppose enjoyed it all,” observed I. 

“Strange to say,no! Discharged from the regular 
occupation of business; still dwelling on his family 

losses ; averse to politics; unknown to, and careless of, 
the ostentations of society, he was disappointed in his 
expectations fiom that of London. His few Indian 
associates, who had all the mania of the nouveaur 
riches, were not to his taste. They sought to make 
themselves names by titles, parliamentary influence, 
magnificence, luxury. He had no vanities of this kind ; 
indeed, no vanity at all. But he had an absorbing plea. 
sure in early recollections. ‘The quiet home which gave 
him birth, and the neighbouring school where he was 
bred—the happiness of his childhood, and the scenes of 
it, which he had never forgotten—these absolutely pos- 
sessed, absorbed him, and left him no rest. The bril- 
liancy of the life he might have led, had not any charms 
for him. He almost sighed over the recollection of Lit- 
tlecote, es Goldsmith did over Auburn; and, in fact, 
twice came down here upon a half concocted plan of 
making a settlement on the spot. His father’s dwelling 
had remained in statu quo, but had been sold by his 
mother, with his consent. It was small. old, and incon- 
venient; yet he looked wistfully at it, and still more at 
its formal gardens, bordering on the play-ground of the 
school. In his first visit he despaired of its being fit for 
him, yet was angry with himself for thinking so. In 
the second his anger ceased, for he resolved to repurchase 
it. He had not, in the interval, been more reconciled to 
the splendour he commanded in town, a society so new, 
and scenes so little congenial to his heart. 

“In tropica! regions, under burning suns, and plunged 
in a labyrinth of transactions, public and private, his 
memodry and imagination had feasted, had reveled, on the 
indelible picture of the spot where he had been cradled. 
Its verdant fields, its orchards and shades, made far more 
seducing from their contrast to the clime he was in, 
haunted him in the midst of the courts and magnificence 
of the East. In short, though, like a Swiss soldier, he 
performed all his duties well, like the same Swiss he had 
the maladie du pays. This actually shortened his stay 
abroad, where he might have accumulated still greater 
wealth ; and he returned with a secret longing, not only 
for his early home, but his early habits of life. This is 
the strange part of his history; for, not content with 
the same house and the same fields which nursed him in 
infancy, he refused to enlarge or make them more ade- 
quate to his present station, because, he said, it would 
destroy the enchantment of his dreams of the past.” 

«“ This is the most extraordinary tale I ever heard,” 
said I, “ and almost defies romance (that dear deluder !) 
to believe it. I suppose, however, his excursions to his 
natal den were only temporary and of short duration, 
and that Berkeley square and Hampton court have their 
proper share of him: in that case, this fondness for his 
cradle, in the old Indian, is not so surprising.” 

« We shall soon see,” returned Lovegrove, “ and you 
may judge for yourself. Meantime you are wrong in 
your notion of such equivocal constancy ; for Hampton 
court, though a superb villa, is given up for Littlecote, 
and Berkeley square is shut up for two thirds of the 
year.” 

Here we separated, to make preparations for Mr. 
Freeman’s dinner; and having called for Lovegrove, we 
set off for Littlecote, which he had much kindled my 
curiosity to see. 

The house certainly partook little of the air of a na- 
bob’s residence. It was of exceedingly old brick, which 
had been red ; high roofs and gables ; the upper windows 
casements; the lower sashed, but with exceeding small 


whole, much comfort though little show. 

We found the owner in a path of velvet turf, between 
two hedges of blooming May, which his father had plant- 
ed, and he had worshiped as a lad, and which to have 
found preserved was worth, he said, ten thousand pounds, 
He had often dreamed of them in the palaces of rajahs. 
One of its present charms had been created by himself; 
for the paling, that on one side bounded the walk, was 
the only separation between that and the play-ground of 
the school ; and in this he had made an aperture, through 
which he could, at will, perceive the young population 
at their sports. This was so pleasant to him, that he 
felicitated himself on the establishment having survived 
so many years the vicissitudes and changes which had, 
during his absence, altered the fate of so many kingdoms 
and venerable institutions. His recollections, therefore, 
were not visited, like those of the poet of memory, in 
that most pleasing of his pleasing compositions. The 
school’s porch was not “ lone,” nor gray with “ reverend 


mosses ;”’ the bell was not “ mute,” nor was the shout 


«“ Unheard that rent the noon-tide air ;” 


but all was gay, and peopled with life and youth and 
jollity, made still more attractive to Freeman from the 
circumstance, that he himself had often played with the 
fathers of many of the present revellers on that very 
spot.* 

Freeman and Lovegrove being particular allies, as 
might be expected, I was welcomed with great heartiness 
by the former, whom I examined as closely as I could, 
good breeding permitting. He gave me no idea of an 
embrowned Indian, accustomed to contemplate the mus- 
nud of sovereigns, or any glitter whatever. Plain manners, 
plain habiliments, and great tranquillity of countenance, 
without either care or carelessness, but much thought, 
had been my first impressions. Natural hilarity and 
bonhommie now succeeded ; yet it was easy to see that 
there was a mixture of serious recollections with his 
cheerfulness, which perhaps only made it more valuable. 
In a word, though nature had intended him to be lively, 
time and events had made him pensive ; and I soon be- 
gan to think that his choice of life was not so surprising. 

Lovegrove, whether to please me or himself, drew him 
out, which was not difficult, by turning the conversation 
on the place in its earliest days. 

“T have a peculiar pleasure,” said he, “in thinking 
there is scarce a particle of it changed; and in-doors 
even some of the principal furniture remains the same. 
I sleep in the very bed of my father and mother, where, 
as a child, I used every morning to ask their blessing. 
Out of doors the difference is imperceptible, except that 
the sweet-briars which border the walk we are in, and 
were planted by myself before I went to India, are from 
slender shoots grown into an impenetrable hedge. The 
flowers, also, we see, are so exactly in the same places, 
and of the same sorts, as those I left, that I could almost 
think they were the identical plants I used to water of 
an evening, while my mother strolled up and down this 
very turf, pleased with the air, pleased with her knitting, 
and pleased with me.” 

“ God preserve the simpleton!” thought I, “how he 
would be laughed at in Berkeley square, if this were 
known !” 

“ This feeling,” observed Lovegrove, “is, I can ima- 
gine, very sweet to you, and perhaps did not belong to 
the Hampton court villa.” 

“That was a more beautiful place,” replied the Indian, 
“but had not those magical associations which can turn 
even ugliness into beauty.” 

“ The world will wonder at you, Mr. Freeman,” said I. 

“Tt would, indeed,” returned he, “if it knew all. 
There is an old gate in the school-yard, near us, on which 
my name is carved. No antiquary ever pored over a 





* « The school’s lone porch, with reverend mosses gray, 
Just tells the pensive pilgrim where it lay ; 
Mute is the bell that rang at peep of dawn, ~ 
Quickening my truant feet across the lawn ; 
Unheard the shout that rent the noon-tide air, 
When the slow dial gave a pause to care.” 

These very pretty lines ought not to be meddled with; 
but if Mr. Rogers could make an abandonment so pleas- 
ing, it is almost a pity that his pencil had not pictured 
the enjoyments of a prosperous, rather than the desola- 





panes ; well kept, however, and showing marks of shel- 





ter and neatness, especially in the grounds; upon the | Roman inscription with more delight than I do, even 


now, when I visit it—which is at least once a week, 
But the brook which lies a little farther off, where I 
fished, as I hoped, for trout, though I caught nothing but 
dace—that, and the blacksmith’s shop at the end of the 
village—” 

“ Blacksmith’s shop !” exclaimed Lovegrove. 

“Yes! one of the most important features in the 
amusements of a country schoolboy. We there almost 
learned to make the horse-shoes ; heard all the gossip of 
the vicinage ; and in a winter evening, after school, found 
more cheerfulness, light and warmth there, than all the 
houses of Littlecote could supply. Do not, therefore, 
look down upon it; it affords treasures of memory, which 
Hampton court, palace and all, cannot equal.” 

“If you were not yet too young,” observed Love- 
grove, “to have any pretence to renounce the businesses 
of life, (and, with your fortune, I should say its duties,) 
I should not be surprised at this turn of yours. But 
from the example of others, after the active excitements 
of your career, to sober down into what would be called 
by almost every body this commonplace vegetative life, 
has often moved my wonder. That J may be said to 
enter into it, (J, as idle as ‘a Carle,’ as the beggar Edie 
Ocheltree himself,) that J, who never had a career, should 
understand and even approve it, is not surprising. But 
I warrant you, early recollections of mothers knitting 
stockings, and boys making horse-shoes, form no part of 
the pleasures of your neighbours in May-fair.” 

« Perhaps not,” replied Mr. Freeman ; “ perhaps I may 
be despised for it by persons who understand and certainly 
practise so much better what are called the refinements 
of life. Observe, I do not blame these refinements, nor 
the arbiters of elegance for resolving every thing into 
present feelings, and forgetting all that arepast. If they 
are happier by doing so, they are wise in adopting that 
course. But as all are not of that temperament, they 
cannot on their part blame those who choose a different 
road, though a private one of their own. The daring 
up-hill traveller, forcing his way through a tumultuous 
throng, cannot, perhaps ought not to, look behind him. 
Probably it would retard his progress, and then hé would 
be mortified. But others, again, may find it pleasant to 
rest a while in their journey ; and tired of the heat and 
struggle, though successful, which they have gone 
through, may look back, perhaps wistfully, upon the cool, 
and pleasant, the safe and sheltered spot from which they 
started. They may even think that spot still looks so 
seducing, calm, and verdant, compared with the turmoil 
they have still to encounter, that they would not be sorry 
to quit the ground they have won, and return to ease, 
humility, and happiness. ‘There are some fine lines upon 
this, which in this very spot, under this very tree, when 
a schoolboy, and I had retired from the roar of the play- 
ground, used to delight me. 


«“«T he insect youth are on the wing, 

Eager to taste the honied gpring, 
And float amid the liquid noon ; 

Some lightly o’er the current skim, 

Some show their gaily gilded trim, 
Quick glancing to the sun. 

In contemplation’s sober eye, 
Such is the race of man ; 

And they that creep and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began.’ ’’* 


“ Bravely quoted, and bravely spoken,” cried Love- 
grove, glad to find such an echo to his own sentiments; 
“and not the less observable because proved by your 
practice; for I own I thought this rage for a contracted, 
though paternal domain, this incense to the memory of 
juvenile pleasures, would soon pass away, like a summer 
cloud dissipated by the sun. I think, therefore, you can 
afford to let your brother Indians laugh at you; though 
I confess, after your busy life, I thought that a fit of 
spleen would have sent you to the watering-places, or 
again to Paris.” 

“Tt was because I had tried that course, and found 
no benefit, owing to the total want of the associations I 
find here, that this was my chosen camp. I was not one 
of those who, as has been livelily described, “ are com- 
pelled to drive about the world with languid counte- 
nances, and live on the miserable charity of public amuse- 
ment.”{ I had no state family mansion to keep up, and 





tion of a ruined school. 


* Gray. { Keate. 


— 
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Jittle sense of the pleasure a brother Indian had, in being 
able to order his master of the horse to bring out “ more 
phaetons.” I was not even a lover of curry or pepper- 
pot; and the taste of some of my former colleagues to 
force themselves, through their riches, into the society of 
their superiors, who swallowed their dinners and laughed 
at their vanity—this revolted me. I was not sure I 
should be happy here; but I find I am; thanks chiefly, 
I believe, to a reflective temper and a habit of thought, 
which, by way of occupation alone, is a habit worth all 
the pleasures that gold can procure.” 

“ You shall be my great Apollo,” said Lovegrove, 
again agreeing with him. “I now see the reason of 
your long and solitary walks and rides, which have some- 
times made me jealous.” 

“It is true,” rejoined Mr. Freeman, “I love the coun- 
try generally, because it prompts reflections more satis- 
fying than those we can make intowns. Walton would 
never have been the delightful man he was, but for his 
country walks. I particularly love this region ; not metely 
because of its beauty, but from having been the cradle 
of my youth. Here are sycamores, old acquaintances, 


-whose very leaves, with their glowing red stems, look 


gladness and health. But when I add the same of every 
tree and bush around me, and that every babbling brook 
in the neighbourhood seems a long separated friend, I 
assure you my satisfaction is perfect; and though I do 
not dislike London, I have no need of it to make me 
happy.” 

“ Yet for you Indians,” said Lovegrove, «I should be 
in not a little fear for the climate.” 

“ To be sure,” returned he, “the English climate it- 
self is not favourable to an Indian, but my windows here 
are at least all to the south orsoutheast. This in spring 
and advanced autumn is almost happiness in itself. My 
first visiter of a morning is the sun; and he staysall day. 
And when (as sometimes in summer) he grows annoy- 
ing, like the rest of the world, who drop a friend they 
are tired of, I turn my back upon him, and seek what I 
want elsewhere.” 

Here our lucubrations were disturbed, not unpleasingly, 
by a summons to dinner ; at which, though as to viands, 
as excellent as possible, there was in the material a dis- 
play of neatness rather than wealth. There was nothing 
so costly as the massive old sideboard of the well de- 
scended Blythfield. The liveries of the servants also 
were of the plainest—which Lovegrove afterwards told 
me was upon principle. 

“ For why,” said Freeman once to him, “should I 
parade before all the world, my rise from nothing by 
what would be universally set down to upstart vanity ? 
My father had no liveries at all. A decent, and, by the 
way,” said he, laughing, “a very pretty maid-servanf, 
who is now at the head of my house, was all he had to 
wait upon his dinner. I have men merely because they 
are useful.” 

This was, I thought, true philosophy. Our dinner 
and discourse after it, were as pleasant as three rational 
persons (of whom I began to think myself one) could 
make it; and the evening being warm, we adjourned to 
our coffee, under a spreading mulberry-tree, which al- 
ways filled our host, he said, with boyish recollections. 

We then strolled down an avenue of walnuts, where, 
assisted by a gardener, stili in existence, and who ap- 
peared like his brother, Freeman had reveled at sixteen, 
in threshing for the fruit. 

When we complimented him upon possessing this 
fund of pleasure from memory, he said, it was astonish- 
ing even to himself that it did not wear out; but he ac- 
counted for it from his peculiar situation, in having lost, 
by a dispensation from heaven, to which it was his duty 
to submit, all that he most valued upon earth. 

«“ T have no doubt it is this,” he said, “that makes 
abstraction from the world even pleasant to me. Mind, 
I have no spleen against that world; but its chief in- 
terests are gone with those who have been taken from 
me; no blame, therefore, to others who, more fortunate, 
can continue in the race. Such, however, is the will of 
Heaver, and I endeavour to think, as I ought, only on 
the comparative blessings I have left. My health is re- 
stored ; my grief assuaged; my ambition extinguished. 
I have failed in some things, but have succeeded in more ; 
for I have had much more success than disappointment. 
Few can say this: let me, therefore, bless God till I am 
summoned ; and then depart, as I humbly hope [ shall, 


in peace,” 





The sobriety and seriousness which, as I have said, 
T thought was the foundation of Freeman’s cheerfulness, 
showed themselves pleasingly in this speech. I have re- 
membered it ever since, and am the better for it at this 
moment ; for how little do we any of us know how soon 
the summons may come, and still less, whether, accord- 
ing to the wish of this good man, we may be allowed to 
depart in peace ! 

—s>-— 


SECTION XXVI. 


“ Nay, do not think I flatter ; 
For what advancement can I hope from thee, 
Who no revenue hast, but thy good spirits, 
To feed and clothe thee ?” HaMLxvT. 

The dinner, the scene, and, above all, the conversation 
at Littlecote, made the few hours I passed there, perhaps 
the very pleasantest in all my tour ; and I could not help, 
as we returned home, thanking Lovegrove heartily for 
what he had procured me. 

“ Our landlord’s views of life,” said he, “ have gone 
far to confirm my own. For when I have sometimes 
reproached myself for my want of courage to encounter 
an active career, and beheld the career of others, who 
after much trouble, and painful vicissitudes, have re- 
turned to die at home, I have thought it might perhaps 
be better for the world in general, if they were always 
sure of ending, like Freeman, “ exactly where they be- 
gan.” Iam afraid, however, I was impolitic in taking 
you to Littlecote, before you had passed the day with 
me, which you promised. But recollect, my ‘home is 
but a bachelor’s, and a cottage, and you will have no- 
thing but cottage fare, such as Horace offered to his 
friend Torquatus : 


‘ Modica olus omne patella.’ ” 
To this I answered, in the words of the same Horace— 
« ¢ Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico.’ 


« And yet Horace was as fond of good eating as any 
Apicius of London or Paris. But my good friend, you 
must be not a little changed since our friande Christ 
church suppers, if by your ‘olus omne,’ you mean a 
dish of herbs; which, to tell you the truth, from your 
rotundity, as well as placidity of countenance, I do not 
guess to have been your usual entertainment since we 
parted.” 

Then taking out my tablets, I said, “I shall certainly 
set you down among the happy, in the journal I told you 
I was keeping; and how you are so, living, as you say, 
in a cottage, though to my knowledge, without a spark 
of romance about you, (for I believe you have not even 
been in love,) I shall feel edified in knowing.” 

“ My life and adventures,” returned he, “ are the most 
commonplace that ever were put together; not a single 
piece of good or bad fortune to show for all the years I 
have lived. Yet I do not deny that you are right in your 
conjecture; and with you I believe my rotundity arises 
very much from my placidity ; both which you are 
pleased to notice. In a word, I have been always, or 
generally, as happy as when you used to say, at college, 
nothing could put me out.” 

« And this,” said I, “ is « better than an estate of eight 
thousand a year:’ as an acquaintance I have made here 
sufficiently demonstrates. Yet without meaning to be 
impertinent, I believe, from what I have heard of you in 
the world, you have not even aspired to increase your 
paternal fortune; and witb your abilities I should like to 
know why.” 


«“ You have been rightly informed,” he replied, “as | 
will, I fear, be proved to you by my dinner to-morrow.” | 


He then gave me some particulars of his very un- 
marked, but happy life, since we parted as young men: 
by which it was quite clear that he had no reason to re- 
pent preferring the cool sequestered vale he had chosen, 
to mounting the steep and craggy heights, where so 
many adventurous people have been dashed to pieces. 
At college he was universally popular; yet, though 
feelingly alive ta the politer parts of learning, distin- 
guished chiefly for a quiet cheerfulness, which in the 
little rubs and mortifications which will sometimes ruffle 
even an undergraduate, never abandoned him. His ha- 
bits were, for a young man, rather retired, but more from 
the peace it gave him, than from aversion to company 
—once among whom, he was as lively as the liveliest. 
He had pleasantry, but always so free from malignity, 





and managed with so much tact, that the object of it was 
among the first to be pleased. He therefore shone in 
society, but would quit the merriest, free from excite- 
ment, and plunge into solitary study, with equal if not 
higher satisfaction. This was his picture at college; 
and I should think from his account it had belonged to 
him ever since. The defect in his character (if it was a 
defect) was the want of energy, which prevented him 
from embracing any arduous profession. And yet, as 
he said himself, it was wonderful that he had not become 
a man of ambition, or at least of business. 

He showed me, in a visit I afterwards made him, 
whole volumes of political and historical collections, 
formed by himself, with as much industry as if he had 
been designed for a cabinet minister. In his travels 
abroad, his views were quite as statistical as classical, 
and his dreams of the future as indicative of activity, as 
of the calm which was afterwards his choice. But it is 
the character of youth to possess in idea every thing 
which it only imagines; perhaps a more delightful pos- 
session than many realities. ‘Thus, in some letters, he 
allowed me to see, written from Bagniéres de Bigorre, 
when only twenty years of age, he describes his dreams 
of the world, but always in the midst of the wildest and 
most sequestered scenery 

«“ Every evening,” said he, “ at a given hour, I traverse 
the beautiful walk that overhangs the river, called after 
a Duchess of Bourbon, who planted it; and here I think 
of many a scene that is past, and many a project to 
come; power and place among them. In these dreams 
I wander till darkness surprises me, and ‘sheds a browner 
horror o’er the woods,’ ” 

This half-political, half-poetical spirit was afterwards 
transplanted by family interest to the elbow of one of the 
ministers, with whom he officiated as secretary for a 
twelvemonth ; but at the end of that time he quitted his 
patron, and the whole walk of active ambition. When 
I expressed surprise at this, especially as his chief, he 
said, was quite satisfied with him,— 

« Yes!” he observed, “ satisfied as I am with my ser- 
vant, who is an excellent machine. I was civilly treated ; 
I was punctual in attendance, did as I was bid, and gave 
no offence: nay, once or twice was asked to an official 
dinner, where I was expected to eat, listen, and say no- 
thing. But, except officially, I had not the honour of 
the great man’s attention or conversation, though, in 
truth, he had risen from no greater beginnings than my- 
self. Out of office I was totally unnoticed.” 

“ Perhaps,” said I, “ he was one of those who 


” 


‘ Hate the arts that taught themselves to rise.’ 


, 





“IT know not how that was,” replied he, “ nor was 
I angry; but as I had promised myself a different sort 
of reception from him, I did not care to continue in such 
| cold embraces, and desired to quit. For this I was 
thought a fool by my friends, but not by myself, if only 
because I could now meet his coach without caring who 





| wasinit. In truth, 1 had not the ambition of many 
who, from being small peuple themselves, think that to 
| be about the great is all-in-all. Thus I resigned my of- 
| fice to a young aspirant, who was in his glory at being 
| allowed to direct his patron’s letters.” 
| «J honour you,”’ said I, «for your independence in all 
| this, but am not quite so sure of your pradence. Who 
knows to what you might have risen, had you con- 
| tinued ?” 
| «« Your observation,” said he, “is only natural; but 
| all depends upon character. Mine had any thing but 
| that sort of turbulent activity that loves excitement ; nay, 
cannot do without it. 
vanity ;—which, while it lasts, and the notice of great 
people is new, seems, and, indeed, is to many, for the 
time being, happiness sufficient. But when the sup- 
posed grandeur, the halo that surrounds people of power, 
and, still more, people of fashion, becomes familiar, or is 
past away, there is nothing left but the same vacuity that 
attends a commonplace intercourse, as far as any thing 
but superior intellect is concerned. It, indeed, is incon- 
| ceivable how soon the mere dazzle of greatness, gua 
| greatness, loses its brilliancy, and how soon high and 
| low, in all respects but mind, are brought to a level. As 
for my patron, as you call him, I would not, I assure 
you, have exchanged situations with him.” 

“ That, I own, is wonderful,” said I: «but you, no 
doubt, had a reason.” 

“ The sword of Damocles,” returned he. 
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I had not even the excitement of 
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“ O! now I understand you.” 


“It hung perpetually over him: he could not look | in shelter and coolness at noon. 
up or down, on one side or the other, but it was pointed 


full at his heart. 
in fear of losing it. 
spleen ; 


In fact, he loved power, but was eve 


der at my opinions. 
might not have charms for some. 


was condemned to hate, and to live in :— 


‘ You, who the sweets of rural life have known, 
Despise th’ ungrateful hurry of the town; 
In Windsor groves your easy hours employ, 
And, undisturb’d, yourself and muse enjoy. 
But I, who ne’er was bless’d by fortune’s hand, 
Nor brighten’d ploughshares in paternal Jand, 
Long in the noisy town have been immur’d, 
Respir'd its smokes, and all its cares endur’d; 
Where news and politics divide mankind, 
And schemes of state involve th’ uneasy mind.’ 


I was taught the truth and justice of these lines by ex- 
perience. Afterwards they were never out of my me- 
mory; and I only wonder how I came to breathe the 
official atmosphere so long as I did.” 

«“ They are tempting lines, indeed,” said I, “ and at 
‘your age would have made me mad, too.” 

I was going to compliment him again upon his phi- 
losophy, but he denied it to be such; saying, there was 
no more in it than in the case of a man who, being 
always ill in a coach, preferred traveling on foot. 

«Tam certainly,” continued he, “ not one of those 
to whom a coach is necessary in their passage through 
life. My enjoyments are cheap, for they are easily ob- 
tained.” 

«“ Pray let me know them,” said I. 

«“ You will laugh, perhaps, when I tell you, that the 
most sensual is fine weather. I am, indeed, like the 
eccentric, but in this, most rational Duchess of Queens- 
bury, who tells Lady Suffolk, ‘ When the weather is 
fair, I ride a great deal; when bad,I sit still, and en- 
deavour to paint sunshine.’ ”’ 

«“ But your evenings?” said I. 
pany! A green old bachelor !” 

“ The independent of all,” answered he. 
«“ When, for example, [ have shut my door, which en- 
closes a principality of some fifteen feet square; my 
candles lighted, and my fire burning, if winter; or my 
window open, and letting in the honey-suckle, if sum- 
mer; prepared to moralise on all I have seen, heard, or 
read in the day, totus in hoc, and without a thought 
foreign to what I am about—who happier than myself?” 

“ Not Secretary Damocles, I will answer for it,” said 
I; and here, having set him down at his door, we parted. 


“No wife! no com- 


most 


—<> 
SECTION XXVII. 
AN OLD MAN'S STORY. 


‘* Here we wander in illusions.” 
Comepy oF ERRors. 


Lovegrove, from his age, appeared certainly to be no | 
common character ; for I could detect nothing in him to 
make me think that he did not understand himself, or 
suppose he would not persevere in the course of life he 
had chosen. His wants were few, and his passions not 
high. His great, and almost only enjoyments, were 
books, fine weather, and conversation,—for the former of | 
which he was celebrated ; and for the last, the place he 
had chosen for his sojourn gave him ample opportunities, 
from the succession of good company which it generally 
afforded. 

I went much earlier to him than his dinner hour war- | 
ranted, and found his house simple, but elegant; which 
was the character of himself and every thing about him. 

A conversation I had with him, in an alcove of his 
own construction, rather struck me. The alcove faced 
the east; which not suiting my notions of comfort in an 
English climate, I observed upon it. 

*“ You would be right,” he said, “if I had not other 
seats; but this is a noon-tide or evening recess; and 


The word revolution gave him the 
the huzza of a mob quailed his nerves; a popu- 
lar address broke his sleep; and if you had seen his 
anxiety as to the result of a debate, you would not won- 
I mean not to say that all this 
They had none for | 
me. Others love troubled waters, I the clear stream. I 
ever loved those lines of Gay to Pope, on the scenes he 
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| has its advantages in warmth and cheerfulness, as it has | 
As to coolness, I have | on to tell me some anecdotes of his friend, Mr. Beauvoir, 
a little philosophy of my own upon it, in which I don’t | (for that was his name,) which very much interested my 
r| know whether you will agree with me, thinking it, per- 


| haps, too far-fetched and refined.” 


ing my wine.” 


preferable to others,” 
being a mental enjoyment ?” 


perhaps prompted notions, if not original, at least un- 
usual. Among these is an opinion I have, that coolness 
and shade, during hot weather, afford an enjoyment cer- 
tainly more romantic, and, if I may say so, more senti- 
mental and elegant, than the mere warmth necessary to 
thaw one’s faculties in winter before one can think, ‘The 
east seems absolutely mechanical, in comparison. A 
Laplander would not understand this, because his intel- 
lect is almost as frozen as his body ; but take a French- 
man on the banks of the Loire, or an Italian. exclaiming 
with the poet— 





| ‘O! qui me gelidis in vallibus Hemi, 
| Sistat et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra,’ 


| and see the difference of the enjoyment. As both are 
| sensual, I have asked myself—why is this? and I have 
| only solved the question by feeling that one is mixed up 
with mind more than the other. Warmth after frost is 
a mere relief to the corporeal sense—shade and coolness 
soothe the imagination as well as the body. They seem 
more to inspire us with a love of Nature, and to give her, 
as it were, a personification—the personification of a gen- 
tle, kindly, and elegant mistress.” 

“Upon my word,” said I, amused, but pleased with 
this raapsody, “ your mistress is much obliged to you, 
and I, too; for 1 own, if this is the philosophy of cool- 
ness, I never had thought of it. Itis a pity you had not 
lived with Virgil, to have given him so fit a supplement 
to his charming lines.” 

“ At any rate, then,” continued he, “ give an eastern 
aspect its due, as you would the devil; for, while in the 
mornings it enables us to adore the delightful sun, it 
makes a still more delightful noon-tide bower, when we 
| pant for shelter from his too powerful beams.” 
| I am not surprised, thought I to myself, that my old 
| college chum coald not drive a quill in Downing street. 
We now renewed the conversation of the evening 
| before. 

“IT was thinking,” said he, « how tame and flat my 
life must appear to you, who have reveled all your last 
years in scenes so different.” 

“Indeed,” I answered, “I give myself no such airs ; 
though I perhaps should not, myself, be able to imitate 
you—having never been able to create employment for 
myself.” 

“Tam not altogether reduced to that,” returned he; 
“for you perhaps don’t know that I have the imrnense 
labour and responsibility of being an ecclesiastic chan- 
cellor. It isa small employment, which just suits me. 
It fills up, without overburthening, some of my hours; 
and while it ekes out my moderate fortune, it gives me 
some respectability in a pleasant and well-educated circle, 
which is sometimes enlarged by the polished visiters of 
the place. We hear and talk of the world with as much 
interest as it deserves; and he who does more, must 
blame himself if he is made unhappy by it.” 

“ Very sententious,” said I; «and a good account of 
life in a dove-cote, like that of those pigeons we see 
yonder.” 

“ Yet, the pigeons,” returned he, “ are, you see, sleek, 
healthy, and even lively, though domesticated. How- 
ever, as this seems not to your taste, I will at dinner in- 
troduce you to a man, whose whole life has been a series 
of excitements, which he still fosters, though on the bor- 

ders of his grand climacteric. Indeed, he is never satis- 
fied, even now, without them.” 

« But is he, with them ?”’ I asked. 

“T wish I could tell,” returned Lovegrove ; “ for it has 
cost him sometimes dear—particularly /a belle passion 








even in early morning, at least in spring and autumn, 


in his youth,” 


“ That is a good view of it, too,” said he; “but, in 
short, I consider warmth and coolness as powerful in- 
struments of sensual pleasure ; and that sensual pleasure not as to his opinions or friends.” 
which is most mixed with mind is always, with me, far | 


« Agreed,” said I: “ but who ever heard of coolness 


“« My comparative seclusion of life,” he replied, “ has | 


Upon my asking the meaning of this, Lovegrove went 


curiosity. 
“ He is a man,” said Lovegrove, “ of fine mind—too 


“ And pray what may it be? for! own I never thought fine, some might say, for happiness; but he does not 
of coolness philosophically, except with a view to cool- | think so. 


He has been, and is still, liable to the strongest 
| impressions, which, while they last, render him always 
an enthusiast. He is of course sensitive, and therefore 
uncertain, if not changeable—only, however, in his tastes, 


“Bat how,” said I, “ as to his mistresses: for, as you 
| mentioned the delle passion with such emphasis, we are 
| to believe, I suppose, that there have been such persons 
| in his history.” 

| «There have: and the headlong violence with which 
he once plunged into the passion, which had nearly 
proved fatal to him, contrasted with his complete and 
sudden recovery, would not be en unimportant feature to 
a philosopher of human nature, in the history of love.” 

“God bless me!” said I. “It is but a few years since 
I was myself just such a philosopher, and almost as 
deeply plunged.” 

Lovegrove smiled, and went on to inform me, that in 
early youth Beauvoir had been so struck with a young 
person of his own rank, whose beauty and worth were 
(or he thought they were) unparalleled, that his attach- 
ment amounted to distraction. For the usual difficulties 
attended him: his Belinda had no fortune, and he at the 
time very little; so both families forbade the union, and 
the lady went abroad. He followed, and traversed the 
whole continent after her; and once, like Sheridan, as- 
sumed (not, indeed, the coat of a hackney-coachman, 
but) a postillion’s jacket, only to be near and’get a sight 
of her. 

«“ Such a trial, however,” continued Lovegrove, “ was 
heaven in comparison with another which he really un- 
derwent. His mistress had owned a mutual feeling, but 
was not averse to the admiration, nay, even the addresses 
of others; and, as he appeared to be in the way of a 
young Polander, of high rank and spirit, a quarrel could 
not be prevented, which had nearly proved fatal to both: 
for they fought with sabres, and both fell covered with 
wounds. He was long in recovering, but only to lose 
his mistress. She had accepted the count, whose wounds 
had sooner healed than his; and such was his madness 
from disappointment, indignation, and disgust, that he 
attempted poison.” . 

I was shocked with this part of the story, but was too 
much riveted to break the thread of it, except by asking 
impatiently for the result. 

“ The dose was not strong enough,” said Lovegrove, 
“or the laudanum was not good; for, as there was no 
stomach-pump in those days, had it been otherwise, he 
would not have got off for a week’s stupor—which, and 
a considerable struggle afterwards, in which his constitu- 
tion triumphed, was all the bodily ill he suffered.” 

«“ But, how fared the heart ?”’ I asked. - 

« Why, most unaccountably well. For, whether lau- 
danum is a specific against love, or an object belonging 
to another creates in some minds indifference; or whe- 
ther his eyes opened of themselves to a number of de- 
fects to which he had before been blind—certain it is 
that Beauvoir was as suddenly cured as he had been 
wounded. 

“« At first he thought of flying from Paris, where he 
met the countess soon after her marriage; and, though 
this he disdained, it was at first with fear and trembling 
that he saw her in a high set at an assembly of the Eng- 
lish ambassadress. Here however she made so poor a 
figure, and exhibited a dress and manners so little ac- 

cordant with the grace he had formerly attributed to her, 

and above all was so markedly inferior to the winning 

elegance of the rest of the assembly, that he awaked, he 

said, as if from a dream. His heart no longer palpitated : 

he felt neither anger, envy, nor disgust; and, in short, 

wondered how he had ever loved. Final , this was not 

bravado—for he continued to meet, and even to visit his 

quondam enchantress, as if she had been the most com- 

monplace of his acquaintance.” 

“ This is an extraordinary story,” said I; “ though not 

on account of the suddenness of a recovery from love ; 

for that I have seen, excepting the strong incidents, not 

usual out of a romance, of duel, wounds, and poison. 

You say, that even now, his animation has not abandon- 

ed him.” 
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“ T should think not; for, though I believe he is near 
sixty, at one of the balls the other night, a young and 
beautiful girl of high rank having dropped her fan, he 
took it up, and returned it with these verses written on 
the leaves: 


‘ When heat fatigues, and dancing tires, 
And Flavia droops with sultry fires; 
Go! pleasing toy, and lend thy aid, 
Revive the-almost fainting maid— 
Fading, falling, half expiring, 

All thy softest airs requiring : 

Go! pleasing, graceful, useful toy, 

And give her back to love and joy.’” 


« Admirable!” said I, “at sixty. What must he have 
been at five and twenty !” 

At that moment, his arrival with the other guests, and 
the consequent mutual introductions, put an end to far- 
ther description. 

Our dinner went off most successfully: for Love- 
grove, with all his quietness, at times understood and 
practised the savoir vivre extremely well. Notwith- 
standing, therefore, his warning concerning cottage fare, 
his entertainment was récherché, if not sumptuous. In 
this, indeed, he was assisted by a friend at court, or rather 
at the kitchen of York house—no less a man than Mon- 
sieur La Place, principal artiste in that celebrated resort 
of invalids and dons vivans. Through his interest and 
exertions, there was no want of fuments, entremets, 
and Johannisberg, which might have rivaled Lord R. 
himself. 

I rallied him upon this. But all his guests agreed that 
philosophical self-denial as to ambition by no means im- 
plied self-denial in other enjoyments, particularly the 
pleasure of society, which every one allowed depended 
much upon the pleasures of the table. 

Seven very agreeable and well-informed men, there- 
fore, did justice to this maxim, by the attention they gave 
to its practice. ‘There were, of course, Mr. Beauvoir— 
next, a very pleasant and affable, at the same time rather 
criticising, dignitary of the church—then a physician, 
with all the useful general information for which that 
profession are remarkable. These, with Lovegrove and 
myself, made five: the sixth was a gentlemanly man, not 
much older than Beauvoir, but without his hilarity or 
sensibility of countenance. Indeed, he seemed rather of 
a melancholy temperament; which did not, however, 
prevent him from paying due respect to the labours of 
Monsieur La Place. 

Added to this, was Sir Felix Buoyant, who, though 
only that morning known to Lovegrove, turned out, as 
will be seen, by no means the least important of the 
party. He had, in fact, but just arrived at Bath; and 
having brought a letter of introduction from a literary 
friend in London, Lovegrove had been glad to enlist him 
in a party which he thought might prove agreeable to 
him. 

After the repast, the conversation took a particular 
turn ; for, with a view to draw out Beauvoir, Lovegrove, 
talking of the sources of the pieasures of imagination, 
proposed that we should all state as far as we could re- 
member, what sight, or sound, or other impression, had 
struck us most in our time: whether the impression 
lasted—and how long. In short, endeavouring to elicit 
our ideas of the summum bonum. 

The dean of , who seconded this, said he would 
not ask for the summum bonum itself, because there were 
as many opinions as minds about it, and because the 
same man changed his opinion with almost every dif- 
ferent position he might be in. The strongest and long- 
est impression might, however, he said, go some way 
towards its elucidation. The proposal was agreed to, 
and as it was neither more nor less than an opening to 
the subject of happiness, it may be supposed I was 
all ear. 

Lovegrove was appointed to conduct the order of the 
investigation; and, to show his impartiality, he called 
upon his right hand neighbour, who happened to be 
Beauvoir, to begin—merely, he said, because he was 
next him. 

“ We expect great things from you,” said Lovegrove, 
“knowing your brilliant imagination, and how it gilds 
every thing to you, even now. What it must have been 





in your younger days, it will be 4 treat to us to hear!” 
“You would not thank me,” replied Beauvoir, “ were 
I to recount all the follies and exaggerations of the ima- 
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gination you give me credit for. It is certain it was 
often so warm as to make me think myself a great fool.” 

«“ This is exactly what we want to know,” said Love- 
grove. 

«“ Why, I was so eager at eighteen,” replied the other, 
“as to quarrel with Milton in one of his prettiest pas- 
sages; for prettiness can be applied to him as well as 
sublimity. He talks of fairy elves— 


‘ Whose midnight revels by a forest side 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees.’ 


At eighteen [ could not bear this ‘ dreams ;’ I wanted 
reality; and I believe I was fully thirty before, at least 
in a moonlight walk, I could part with the idea that such 
a reality might be.” 

“ No doubt you found it,” said the dean. 

“ Not positively in nature,” returned Beauvoir; “ but 
something very like it in that scene, which in pursuance 
of our plan, I suppose I am to recount as making the 
strongest impression on my senses.” 

«“ This is what we want,” said Lovegrove. 

Judge our wonder when Beauvoir gravely replied, the 
Opera. 

« Yes!” said he, “I am not surprised at your laughter, 
but it is true. I was a raw youth just entered at college, 
after having been insulated at Winchester ; where operas 
were heard of, but never seen, and dancing was rather 
condemned as unworthy wise men and scholars, such as 
we voted ourselves to be, though most of us had never 
been out of the county of Hants. A visit, however, 
which I made to a gay family in London, opened my 
eyes and ears to sensations. which let in, as it were, a 
new world, so rich, so dazzling, so refined,—both on the 
stage, and still more in the incomparable grandeur and 
elegance, amounting to awe, in the audience,—that to 
my weak and unpractised experience, nothing, in point 
of effect, ever came near it, before or since.” 

“I suppose you are particularly fond of music,” said 
the dean. 

« That, no doubt, had a great, but not the greatest 
share in it; but my moral impressions——” 

‘‘ Moral impressions !” we all exclaimed, in downright 
laughter. 

“Yes!” continued he, preserving his gravity. “It 
was by those impressions, I am sure, that I was most 
affected. The assemblage of rank that surrounded me; 
the dignified quiet preserved by them ; their dress and 
manners, so totally different from any audience or assem- 
bly I bad been used to; their very repose even when 
moved to applaud ;—all these kindled a sort of respect as 
well as pleasure, which I could not account for. Then 
my total want of experience bred in me such a sense of 
my own inferiority, as enhanced all my feelings of ad- 
miration. I looked upon the inhabitants of the boxes as 
enthroned demi-gods, and the Macaronis in Fop’s Alley, 
(for so the place and persons were then called,) as a set 
of enviable deities of fashion, which my poor homely 
breeding despaired of equaling. All this, too, was 


heightened to a still keener sense, by learning from my | 


gay friends, who had initiated me, and enjoyed my booby 
amazement, the names of the most distinguished heroines 
and heroes of the day, who seemed to consider a display 
which had appalled me, as their mere native element. 
Peers and knights, whose names had sounded all over 
Europe, and countesses whé had been celebrated in prose 
and verse; parliamentary orators, who had been likened 
to Cicero, and had thundered in debates which had often 
reached us at college ;—all these, for the first time, 
moved before me, and I was only more interested from 
observing them in all the ease of familiar, but elegant 
intercourse. What an effect upon such a Cymon as I!” 

“Upon my word,” observed the dean, “ you have 
clearly explained the seeming paradox of the moral im- 
pressions of the opera. I find I was wrong in my notion 
that it meant morality. But you have said nothing of 
the stage; I suppose you found few moral impressions 
there?” 

Beauvoir laughed, but said, that what he felt there was 
rather the enchantment of the senses, than the influence 
of mind; but that this enchantment had overpowered 
every other wonder that possessed him:—in which, 
however, he ought not to be thought singular, for that a 
very learned divine of Oxford, now a bishop, and even 
then not young, had said, that next to reading the tra- 


| gedy in Greek, the ballet of Medea and Jason had given 
him the greatest mental pleasure he had ever enjoyed. 

“ Well,” said the dean, “ I think you have made out 
your case, and we will allow the opera to have been the 
strongest impression of your younger feelings. But 
agreeably to our compact, we may now ask whether its 
power continued ; and if not, whether any, and what 
other took its place ?” 

« Alas!” replied Beauvoir, “none of equal strength ; 
though strange to say, having lived long enough to de- 
tect, and therefore to appreciate all the machinery, both 
before and behind the curtain, the enchantment of both 
is at length dissolved, and like a worn-out spell can 
charm no longer.” 

« And can you tell us why ?” 

“JT suppose, because its attraction depended upon 
imagination ;—as the cloud was taken for Juno by 
Ixion ;—and like other pleasures of imagination, it failed 
with my youth.” 

Here the gentleman I have described as of a melan- 
choly complexion gave a deep sigh. 

«“ Let me not, however, complain,” continued Beau 
voir, “ for spite of spectacles, which were a sad blow to 
me, and an ear-trumpet which was worse, I was full 
fifty years old before I found out that I was not a young 
man. This, though many felicitated me upon it, was 
in reality a fhisfortune. Spirits and excitement kept me 
up; but in general I know no position less pleasant, I 
had almost said more unhappy, than what I call the 
twilight of life—the passage from decided youth to de- 
cided age. My twilight lasted above twenty years.” 

«“ There seem, however, to have been some flashes of 
lightning now and then, to illuminate your path,” said 
the dean. 

“There certainly were,” answered Beauvoir ; “ for I 
own I was a disciple of some lines which struck me 
early in youth, and which I have never forgotten in 
age.” 

“«“ Pray let us have them,”’ said we all. 
« They are these :— 


’ 


‘Oh! memory! thou wonder-working power, 
My ardent mind so cruelly pursuing, 

Shall I oblivion’s icy help implore, 

Or court thee, goddess, still to my undoing ? 
Ah, no! oblivion ne’er was meant fof me, 
Nor prudence cold, nor cautious hesitation ; 
Rather sweet fancy, smiling nymph to thee, 
I gladiy yield my rapt imagination.’ ” 





“Molto bravo!” cried the dean; “ and I hope you 
| will tell us how long your smiling nymph remained 
| with you, and whither she went with your ‘rapt ima- 
| gination.’ ” 

He answered with vivacity : 
«¢ Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough bush, thorough brier; 
Over path, over pale, 
Thorough flood, thorough fire.” 


| In a word, I went over the Alps and Pyrenees; and 
what was almost better, though at home, through the 
Gorge of Borrowdale, at the head of Keswick Lake; and 
| for ten years could never sleep but I dreamt of it. Gray 

| had done this before me, and charmed many an hour of 
| delightful fancy with his picture. Never were describer, 
| and the thing described, so worthy one another. This 
| was the strongest visual impression I think I ever felt.” 

| Except the enchantresses of the opera,” said Love- 
| grove, as I thought rather maliciously. 

“Oh! as to them, or the beau sexe in general,” re- 
| turned Beauvoir, “I believe the less said about them the 
| better. I have certainly felt their power, but agree with 
| Diderot, that to describe a woman you must dip your 
| pen in the rays of the rainbow, and dry your paper with 
| powder from a butterfly’s wing.” 

| We all laughed at this sally, but none of us liked to 
| push him on his remembrances of the beau sexe. 

| « You have surcly seen the Rhine, as well as the Alps 
and the Pyrenees ?” said Lovegrove. 
| 
| 


«“ T have,” returned he, “ and was disappointed. But 
I saw it too late—not in the season, but in life—for I 
| had got beyond the age of delivering my soul up to its 
legends, upon which much of its magic depends.” 

«Even your impressions then can wear out!” said 
the melancholy looking gentleman, whose name was Mr, 
Sadburn. 
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«« Weaken, if you please, but not positively wear out ; | 
although I fear I must confess, that old age seems to | have hugged its remembrance as I now do, like that of 
have been given us for the purpose of detecting, and a delicious dream.” ' 
therefore of destroying illusion. But whether in making 
us wiser, it also makes us happier, I may be permitted 


to doubt.” 


“And I,” echoed Mr. Sadburn, with a still deeper | their comparative cessation.” 


sigh. 


«“ Observe, however,” continued Beauvoir, (warming Sadburn. 
still with his subject,) “I have been talking solely, or | 


chiefly, of the impressions of bodily sense; the eye, the 
ear, and the gratifications of taste founded upon them. 
Couple these with moral sense, with high associations, 
and the feelings of the heart, and no age which does not 
destroy memory can deprive them of their power.” 

« Good,” said the dean; “ we will all be your scholars 
there ; and particularly my friend Sadburn here; who I 
hope will continue his attention to the useful lesson 
which I know you are giving him.” 

“J long to hear these moral impressions of yours, 
and what specific scenes gave rise to them,” said Love- 
grove. 

«I fear you will be disappointed,” answered Beauvoir, 
“particularly when I tell you that the one which was 
perhaps the most powerful, was afforded when I first 
took my seat in the house of commons.” 

“Except with absolute greenhorns,” observed the 
dean, “I should not have expected that.” 

«“ Why, the interest of my family,” replied Beauvoir, 
«made me early a senator, when I was full of history, 
perty politics, and public virtue; Greece and Rome, 
Thueydides, Cicero, Clarendon, Burke, Bolingbroke, 
and Lord Chatham. These were all at my finger ends ; 
and I had sat up whole nights over Walpole and Pul- 
teney. It was, therefore, with a beating heart that I 
entered the chamber where they had debated, and sat on 
the very seats where they had sat. With these feelings, 
I was elso young enough to look upon the speaker, and 
his authoritative voice, dress, and demeanour, as a spec- 
tacle amounting almost to the awful.” 

“T suppose those feelings were scon over,” said the 
dean. 

« Not perhaps so soon as you imagine. Though they 


were sometimes faded, they were often again excited | 


with even fresh vigour, at least while the luminaries 
with whom I had the good fortune to be cotemporary, 
were in being. One spectacle, however, (a later one) 
the most august, and most intensely impressive both 
upon the heart and mind, that ever was presented to the 
eye of man, or even described ‘in tale or history,’ was 
afforded by this assembly, and created emotions which 
never can be forgotten.” 

We all eagerly asked what ? 

«“ It was when perhaps the greatest man that Britain 
ever produced, the tutelary genius of Europe, as well as 


of his country, attended at the bar, as it were of the | 


whole nation, to receive from their representatives their 


thanks and rewards, for services which no other man in | 
The warm and inimitable elo- | 


history ever equaled, 
me : ich these thanks were given, and th 
quence, with which these thanks were given, and the 


dignified feeling with which they were received ; the | 
man, the services, the thousand associations, combining | 


nothing less than the fate and fortune of empires; made 
this the most moving scene I ever witnessed.” 


We bowed assent to this explanation, and allowed | 


it must have been what he called it, an august spec- 
tacle. 
“Tt was not only grand and sublime to our mental fa- 


culties,” continued he, “it was thrilling to our hearts. | 


There was not a man who heard or saw it, that was un- 
affected. Many shed tears, the tears of real patriotism, 
joy, and admiration ; and no man, not even, I believe, 
the most pettifogging trader in politics, that witnessed 
the scene, went home from it, but with an elevation of 
spirit that made him prouder and happier for the events 
of that day.” 

« And yet,” said the dean, drily, “ we have lived to 
see this same great person, great as he is, pursued and 
even pelted, by what you may indeed call a swinish 
multitude, whose excitements were certainly not like 
those you have commemorated.” 

“ Their rascally ingratitude,” returned Beauvoir, “ will 
not alter the character of what I have described, nor the 
happiness of this most happy recollection.” 

« This, then,” said Lovegrove, “ was certainly no 
illusion,” 
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«And if it had been,” replied Beauvoir, “I should 


“You are happy,” said the dean, “not only in the 
number and intensity of your impressions, but in the 
seeming power you have of thinking without regret of 


| 


“TI was just goiug to make that remark,” said Mr. 


«“ They have not ceased,” returned Beauvoir, « though 
| as I have said, they may be weakened ; and I have still 
| others on which I can also dwell, though only in me- 
mory, with a delight which the new impressions of one’s 
advanced life can never equal. Music for example, 
music never to be forgotten, the music heard in one’s 
youth ; the ramage of the woods, the song of the night- 
ingale. T'hey are still fresh in these dull ears, though 
long, long shut out fromthem. But chief let me men- 
tion a sort of excitement, both through ear and eye, 
which no age can obliterate; for I have still impressed 
on my brain, the awful thunder of the choruses of the 
Messiah, as they pealed through the aisles of the Abbey, 
| at the commemoration of Handel, full thirty years ago: 
| and I have still before me the glowing countenance of 
| that excellent old king, my ancient master, who patro- 
| nised the festival, as he stood up with reverential awe, 
| smit with the love of sacred song.’ In that, as in a 
| thousand other instances, he was an object for imitation 
| to all who lived under his benignant rule. I see him 
now as if but yesterday.” 

“You have, at least, not forgotten your loyalty,” re- 
joined the dean, rather moved by this tribute, 

“°Tis a commodity too scarce to part with,” answered 
Beauvoir. 

Here he seemed to have finished; and he had an- 
swered so readily to all our enquiries, that we were un- 
willing to push him farther. For myself, long after he 
had ceased, I could not help admiring the animated old 
man, whose eye still beamed fire, and whose age, though 
it had frosted his temples, had any thing but chilled his 
heart. 

He will fill a high place, thought I, in my account of 
happiness. 

Lovegrove now called upon the dean, who had entered 
so much into Beauvoir’s impressions, to tell us those 
that flourished most in his own memory ; and, as he had 
been foremost in promoting the conversation, we looked 
for something of great interest from him. But to our 
surprise he disappointed us, saying, “That a clergyman, 
if honest, when called upon for his strongest impressions, 
could only give the history of sinners on their death- 
| beds ;—which would not at all suit the present cecasion.” 
| He, therefore, to our regret, begged off. And as he 

looked for the time very serious, we did not like to press 
| him. 
Lovegrove, therefore, called upon Mr. Sadburn, the 
| gentleman of the sad and serious brow, and asked if he 
had any illusions which he delighted or feared to remem- 
ber? His answer, however, and what followed, deserve 
a section of their own. 








—>— 
SECTION XXVIII 
ANOTHER OLD MAN’S STORY. 


“From the tables of my memory I'll wipe away all trivial 
fond records.” HaMLer. 


«“ You will get little of me,” said Mr. Sadburn, in 
answer to Lovegrove’s question, “for I have no pleasure 
in remembering what I can no longer enjoy. My state, 
I fear, is the reverse of my honourable friend’s who 
spoke last, and whom I ownl envy. For, though once 
alive perhaps as much as he to the impressions he has 
so well described, I feel too bitterly the having survived 
them to feed upon their reminiscence. I am rather like 
the poor prisoner of Fotheringay— 


‘I sigh and lament me in vain, 
These walls can but echo my moan ; 
And thought can but add to my pain, 
For I think on the days that are gone.’ 


“In sober truth, I never was open to the pleasures of 
illusion, in other words, of self-deception. I was always 
for reality. While I had it, I enjoyed it; and grieve 
that I can enjoy it no longer.” 











ed our good landlord’s venison, to say nothing of the 
nepenthe which you are now stopping. ‘That at least is 
no illusion,” 

«“ The palate,” returned Mr. Sadburn, “is one of the 
very few pleasures left to a poor ci-devant jeune homme ; 
but it ill makes up fer the loss of our beaux jours. 
Mine were, I own, so sweet that I dare not trust myself 
to recall them. In short, Iam completely sensible of what 
is related of Wolcot,* who, in his last days, when his 
friend asked what he could do for him, replied, ‘ Give 
me back my youth.’ With youth, the sweetener of life, 
hope is gone; and hope is suv necessary to happiness, 
nay, I might say is so entirely happiness itself, that the 
poets, as we know, make the want of it one of the chief 
punishments of hell, Now, what hope remains to an 
old man ? What can he embark in with any prospect of 
a happy or indeed of any issue? ‘ The end crowns the 
work,’ is a maxim the earliest learnt, and the latest part- 
ed with. Yet this is denied to old age, which has sur- 
vived all hope of an end. I go into a well-stored library ; 
I open a volume of science; what hope have I of time 
to acquire it, or to profit by it use if Ido? I dive into 
history in order to study the world! For what purpose, 
when I am about to quit it! If I build a house, every 
stone would remind me that I ought to be building my 
tomb. If I cultivate a beautiful garden, I feel that I am 
not to reap its fruit; if I admire a beautiful lady, she 
tells me the season of love is no more.” 

This conclusion of the evils attending the loss of 
youth, created a good deal of laughter in which Sadburn 
himself joined. As soon as it was over, however, the 
dean observed— 

“ My good friend, you live too much alone. Neither 
your age, nor the treatment you have received, give you 
a warrant to shut out the world. I say nothing of the 
season of love; but I, who am not yet very old, can re- 
member you gay among the gay; active among the 
active; at the ball, the chase, the club! How did you 
once plunge head and ears into politics, which not only 
interested, but occupied your whole mind! To be sure, 
you may not be able now to dance at a ball as you did 
when you were a young man of fifty! But you might 
still love a fiddle, and to contemplate the happiness of 
those young persons whose grandmothers you admired.” 

“Ah! those grandmothers!” returned Sadburn: 
“ How miserably withered do they make me feel myself! 
But the spectre of some nymph whom I may have ad- 
mired, or danced with forty years ago, too often crosses 
me, arrayed in wrinkles and fat, and tells me, (in a 
cracked voice,) how fond I was once of her singing. 
Only the other day I met in the streets here, a little 
shriveled old man without teeth, and a bronzed face, who 
crawled up to me with as much pleasure as he could in- 
fuse into his sunken eye, and said he believed we had 
been young men together. I begged to be excused, and 
declared I did not know him; but the fellow, because he 
was worth two or three plums, would not be put off, and 
forced himself upon my recollection, to my own great 
dismay. Others, again, whom I should be content still 
to know, take into their heads not to know me: and the 
intimacies of joyous youth and golden expectations, are 
frozen to ice and forgetfulness, when perhaps their con- 
tinuance would most warm one.” 

“This is but a sad account,” said the dean, “and I 
trust greatly overcharged ; for we know you to be still 
popular ; only, as is to be expected, you have exchanged 
the popularity of a youth for that of an old man.” 

«“ Pardon me,” said Sadburn, “ my popularity, if ever 
I had it, has fied with my youth. This I could forgive; 
for popularity implies not esteem, and is as little to be 
depended upon as the evanescence of the rainbow. But 
of all the caprices of life, those which I most deplore, 
and can least account for, are not merely the changes, 
but the causeless dropping of friendships once dear to 
the heart. “This I have found too often even in youth, 
how much more in useless old age! Yet this is between 
persons not separated by distance or change of station, 
or fortune—(for I speak not of upstarts, or the known 
case of old friends with new faces)—but where, the out- 
ward circumstances remaining the same, the whole in- 
ward feeling is thoroughly extinguished. Kindness, 
alacrity, perpetual and mutual pleasure at one another’s 
houses, are changed, we know not why, for formal bows 
of recognition; and all this with no consciousness of 








«You seem, however,” said the dean, “to have enjoy- 


* Peter Pindar. 
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having deserved it, but proceeding merely from the vile 
effects of a vile worldly life. Give me leave to say these 
are real miseries, which if you, dean, have escaped, you 
are one of the happy. Pray heaven you remain so !” 

The dean, somewhat moved, ventured to doubt the 
reality of the fact, attributing much of it to fancy, that 
often so sported with our feelings; but Sadburn shook 

his head. : 

« No, dean,” said he; “were I-a minister out of 
place, or a man once rich but out at elbows; were Ino 
longer able to keep a cook, or had a wife foreed to give 
up her opera box, these changes might be expected of 
course. But to meet with a vapid and cold stare, in- 
stead of a glad welcome, or find a door closed which 
once flew open at your approach, and all without a rea- 
son, comprehensible or incomprehensible ; this is a won- 
der as well as a misfortune, which, with all your philo- 
sophy, you can as little unravel as console. You do not, 
therefore, do well to counsel me to return to a world 
which has-done with me. It is not philosophy, but ne- 
cessity, that shuts me up. 

« You mentioned balls. I do not go to them, because, 
unlike my friend here, the young people with their 
lighter toes, and the ravishing music to which I once 
listened, fill me with envy instead of delight. I have 
Feft off hunting, because I saw it had left off me. As 
for the club, those are gone who once thought me an 
oracle; and as we all like to be oracles, I say to myself 
I have done with politics.” 

«“ Be it so,” said the dean; “but a gazette in the 
closet might still have attractions.” 

«“ To see who is dead, who married,” returned Sad- 
burn; “yes; but what man of feeling, or any one 
really alive to any thing but the grossest self-interest, or 
most unprincipled ambition, can now run that once gene- 
rous and animated race? Those who find their account 
in hypocritical professions, and revolt not at being cover- 
ed with filth and Billingsgate to obtain their ends, may, 
for me, court and enjoy the applause of the kennel. I 
never could admire a popular minister, who to popularity 
sacrificed his country, any more than a popular preacher 
who, for applause, prostituted his pulpit. At present I 
like these mob-courtiers less than ever; they force me to 
exclaim with Cicero—* Populares isti jam etiam modes- 
tos homines subilare docuerunt.’” " 

This sentiment met with the approbation of the whole 
party, and Sadburn went on :— 

“ Hence even all-exciting politics have lost their ex- 
citing power, and I have little left (horresco referens /) 
but the ironical counsel of the apostle, ‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.’”’ 

“T never thought,” said the dean, “that St. Paul 
could be pressed into the service of such an argument: 
—but I have heard that the devil can cite holy writ.” 

« Allowing your joke,” replied Sadburn, “I think I 
have accounted for the quiet platitude that has succeed- 
ed, in my old age, to the pleasures of youth; which to 
think of would far from gratify me.” 

« Yet many of the pleasures of sense, besides the 
table,” said Lovegrove, “are vivid to the last. Music, 
for example, to which Beauvoir has done such justice.” 

“ Music,” replied Sadburn, with a sigh, “ that reminds 
me of many a loved person that I have lost. No! my 
harps are all unstrung, and lie in broken fragments 
around me. There is nothing, in fact, to break in upon 
my position; that memory is a sad thing.” 

“« Are we to say, then,” asked Lovegrove, “that you 
care not for the world ?” 

“ Not exactly,” he answered, “for I am not one of 
thuse who abuse the world bécause they are about to 
quit it. .I would no more do so than abuse you, after all 
the good things you have given us, because we must soon 
leave you.” 

“ This is but cold philosophy, after all,” said the dean, 
“and I would rather call another cause.” 

Here we looked at the physician, who was mentioned 
as a part of our company when we sat down, and who 
had as yet scarcely opened his lips. 

«“ Come,” said Lovegrove, as chairman, “ there is no 
one who has such opportunities for observing human 
nature, as an observing physician. We count upon 
your enlightening us, from the knowledge you have ac- 
quired of all the passions.” 

“T grieve to think how you will be disappointed,” re- 
plied the physician, whose name was Beveridge, “even 


server of men; “ but not only its power can scarcely be 


it. I would rather you applied to a lawyer, if you had 
one here.” 

We all protested against this, if only from the in- 
sulated lives of lawyers, which rendered them all pe- 
dants. 

“ There are exceptions,” said the dean ; “ but, for my 
part, as soon as a lawyer comes into company, I think 
myself in the witness-box.” 

«“ Where, however, they themselves say,” observed 
Dr. Beveridge, “ more knowledge of the world is to be 
obtained than in any other given space, though of a 
thousand times its dimensions.” 

“ Possibly of the roguish part of it,” said the dean ; 
“ but the touchstone of a sick chamber, and more espe- 
cially of a death-bed, is more effectual, I should think, 
in unveiling the heart than a cross-examination.” 

“ We are more confided in, perhaps,” answered Be- 
veridge, “ because less feared. We are required to be 
softer, and appeals are made to our pity; we see, there- 
fore, more of the little weaknesses and coquetries of our 
nature, (especially among the ladies,) than the terrific 
lawyer, who rushes forward, sword in hand, either for 
attack or defence.” 

“ It is hence we expect so much from you,” said Love- 
grove; “so, according to the instructions of the com- 
mittee, I beg to ask you what passion you have found to 
be the most influential in producing happiness in us 
poof human creatures.” 

Dr. Beveridge paused. “ You should have given me 
notice,” said he. “My philosophy is like some people’s 
wit; it requires preparation. I make all my impromptus 
a loisir. I must rub up my memory, perhaps even my 
ethics, for the mere list of the passions; so many imple- 
ments of action are these last, and so ductile the matter 
they work upon.” 

« What would you begin with ?” asked the dean. 

The doctor paused again, but seeing the portrait of 
a female author over the chimney, presently said, 
“ Vanity.” 

“TI had expected Ambition,” observed the dean. 

« And I, Love or Hope,” said I. 

«“ And I, Pride!” cried Sadburn. 

« What think you of Avarice ?” asked Beauvoir. 
“Or Religious Fanaticism, or the Pleasure of Re- 
venge ?” demanded Lovegrove. 

“Is there no one who will advocate the love of Re- 
form ?” said the dean. 

« All these,” observed Beveridge, “ are resolvable into 
my sweeping class of Vanity; which, whether in the 
extent, the duration, or the power of its necromantic 
empire, I should say was the dominating passion of the 
world. She is a royal queen; and the rest, sturdy, vio- 
lent, or dangerous as they may be, are only her subjects. 
Nor are the other half so amiable, or so productive of 
happiness—which, I take it, is our real question. Am- 
bition too often 


‘ O’erleaps itself, and falls o’ the other side ;’ 


and besides, has no -resting-place, if it does not. Its 
pleasures are rather excitement than happiness; and 
like the excitement of brandy, it cannot be resisted, but 
exhausts. Besides, for the most part, it possesses only 
man, not womankind,—whose ambition, if they have it, 
is in fact vanity, after all.” 

« But love and hope ?”’ said I. 

“If any could dispute it with the sovereign I have 
selected,” replied he, “ it would be they. But they have 
woes and disappointments sometimes even to madness. 
The wounds of vanity are comparatively mere scratches ; 
or if wounds, they are like the wounds of Achilles’ 
spear, healed by itself. Take authors for example. A 
man’s play is damned. He consoles himself, by swear- 
ing the audience was packed: he will ‘shame the 
rogues, and print it.’ Depend upon it, a damned author 
is not an unhappy being; while, if he succeed, who so 
happy? There the poet of vanity was right in his apos- 
trophe— 


‘Almighty Vanity! to thee we owe 
Our zest of pleasure, and our balm of wo.”* 


“You say nothing of the superior force of pride,” 
said Sadburn. 
“It is great, indeed, while it lasts,” returned the ob- 


* Young’s Love of Fame. 


said to be superior in degree to that of vanity, but its 
lisappointments are gangrenes ; and the number of their 
votaries is not to be compared. The force of vanity, 
you know, made Empedocles throw himself into a vol- 
cano. Vanity makes patriots, orators, poets, and mis- 
anthropes, and even soldiers and sailors: it influences or 
alters the constitutions of the states. On the other hand, 
it makes more fools than all the votaries of alt the pas- 
sions put together. For even contempt and ridicule are 
hugged to the heart as sweet, in preference to want of 
notice altogether. Hence I have known an instance of 
an author, angry at not being reviewed, sending a very 
ill-natured critique of his own work to a magazine, which 
was immediately published, to his very great delight :— 


‘Thus every soul finds reason to be proud, 
Though hiss’d and hooted by the pointing crowd.’ ’’* 


“Tt reminds me,” said Beauvoir, “of an English 
bourgeois gentilhomme, who boasted that George II. had 
spoken to him, and when he asked what he said, it was 
found to be— You rascal, what are you doing in my 
garden ?’” 

“T begin to be a disciple of your creed,” said the dean. 
“ We will not enquire into the moral justice of the phe- 
nomenon ; but it is certain I have observed that, though 
vain people may not be what wise people would admit 
to be happy, théy are seldom the contrary.” 

“ They have a delightful elasticity about them,” re- 
turned Beveridge, “ which soon restores them to plump- 
ness and rotundity, whatever indentations they may have 
suffered from disappointments, little or great. Their do- 
minions, too, are more widely extended than any other. 
Look at all the professions,” 

“ Physic among them!” cried the dean. 

* QO! by all means,” answered Beveridge: “ Who so 
happy, for instance, as the youthful Esculapius, when, 
for the first time, he steps into his chariot! what sound 
was ever so grateful as the rolling of its wheels? Should 
he throw off in the city, and get transpianted to the 
west end, the advance in happiness is immense ; but get 
him to Windsor, and his fool’s paradise is consummate.” 

“ You are at least honest,” said the dean; “ but can 
so grave a profession admit of such feeling ?” 

“ Nothing more common,” replied the doctor. “There 
is my friend , an excellent physician, a scholar, a 
philosopher, and a learned lecturer. He«first practised 

in the city; then got to Bedford square; is now very 
west indeed, and attends dukes. No youthful lover 
smiled upon by his mistress; no youthful senator suc- 
cessful in his maiden speech ; no gentlemen cadet, when 
he first carried colours, was ever more pleased with this 
progress than my learned friend. The deserved respect 
which the whole college sincerely show him, is not half 
so delightful !” 
“ I suppose he cuts his old friends of the city,” said 
the dean. 
“ Not quite,” returned Beveridge ; “ but he sometimes 
has been known to say, ‘ After I have looked in upon 
the minister, and enquired after Lady Elizabeth, I am 
under the necessity of attending an opulent tradesman.’ 
Never was a happier being!” 
We were all amused with this picture, and gave the 
doctor credit for his candour, as it was of his own pro- 
fession, though the dean said it was a little roguish, and 
looked like treason. 
“I think you speak so much con amore,” continued 
the dean, “ that your own vanity must be excited in de- 
scribing that of others: certainly conversational vanity 
is not the weakest.” 
“Far from it,” replied the doctor, “ and I scarcely 
know any species of it that confers greater happiness. 
It also excites industry and learning to a very great 
degree.” 

« Learning !”’ cried we all. 
“Yes, for many people who can and do read, would 
never have done so, but for the hope of shining after 
dinner.” 
“ We have all, then, I perceive,” said the dean, good- 
humouredly, “ studied a great deal this morning ; for we 
have, at least, been very agreeable ; and if it is owing to 
this delightful passion, you ought to write as well as talk 
her praises, as Erasmus did those of Folly. Did you, 
however, ever know Vanity do any good to others, in 
consequence of possessing it?” 
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«“ Ask the whole world for your answer,” said Beve- 
ridge. «“ Look at all the ball and dinner-giving nobility, 
gentry, and clergy ; ask the open-house-keeping country 
*squire ; ask the modern Mecenases, and almost all pa- 
trons of all departments. To how many thousands of 
dependent agents are not its advantages communicated ! 
Look at the thousands spent perhaps in one night all to 
be repaid by perhaps one little newspaper paragraph the 
next morning. Can the gratification of any passion say 
so much? For my part, I shall always bless it, for it 
first got me into business.” 

“ This must be curious,” said we all; “ pray tell us 
how “ve 

“Tt was merely thus,” replied Beveridge: “ you all 
know Lady A., of the very first fashion and influence, 
whose least countenance, or word of praise, is almost a 
certain fortune to its happy object. Luckily for me, she 
was, and is, an authoress; and luckily, too, for my good 
faith, did once write a very tolerable book. Well, my 
stars seated me one day next to her at a dinner in a very 
great house. How I came there I can hardly tell, still 
less how I came to be so seated. As she was highly 
dine, and of the very best monde, I was frightened out of 
my wits, but was saved by two little critical circum- 
stances. Her ladyship, provided she was allowed to talk, 

lid not greatly insist upon being talked to; and I, on 
my part, had very great talents for listening, which I had 
acquired at three or four continental courts, whence I had 
just returned. ‘This made Lady A. think it worth her 
wl ile to throw away a few minutes upon me; and after- 
wards I became so agreeable—”’ 

Here we began to laugh, but he proceeded— 

“1 see your inference from this, and that you think 
me as vain as any thing I have described. But I am 
innocent ; for all I meant was, that I became so agreeable 
by listening, (for luckily, not one word could I get in,) 

that the lady gave me still more of her attention. In 
particular, sbe was anxious to know whether the rage for 
English works continued abroad, and whether a treatise 
she had had herself brought out, upon matter and spirit, 
had begun to be read in Germany. Luckily for me, I 
had only to tell the truth, that it had been well translated, 
had had many readers, and I had heard it commended by 
a professor of the university of Bonn. No more passed, 
but this was decisive; and I afterwards found that Lady 
A. had every where pronounced me a gentleman of the 
very first understanding she had ever met with. Not 
only this, but Lord A., a great valetudinarian, who left 
the medical as well as every other department to her 
ladyship’s management, sent for me soon after; many 
brother invalids of quality did the same; and from that 
time I may date an advance into something like regular 
Have I not, then, reason for my homage to 





business, 
Vanity ? 

We all agreed that this was beyond contradiction, and 
hoped as he had now got among the ladies, he would 
not dismiss the subject with a mere Blue, whose foibles 


” 


might be that of a gentleman. 
“ We wish to see more of the dear creatures,” said 
Lovegrove, “in their night-caps and dishabilles; which 


you physicians have the advantage of us in doing. 
Pray instruct us a little in female, as you have in male 
vanities.” 

“The subject would be inexhaustible,” replied Be- 
veridge. 

“So much the better fur us,” observed the dean ; for— 


« Whether the charmer sinner it or saint it, 
If folly grow romantic, you must paint it.’ 


All we wish to know is whether this happy passion, 
as you depict it, can shed its influence even over a sick 
room,” 
said Beveridge, “ and 
never knew whether to approve or deplore it most. In 
a moral point of view, and as a physician to the soul, 
like you, dean, I should know what to do; as a curator 
of the body, I am afraid I was not sorry to have vanity 
for my ally ; it has saved me many a stimulating draught.” 

« And pray may we ask under what favour could that 
appear ?” said the dean, 


* | have seen such a thing,” 


doctor, “ and particularly the unmarried ones. I certainly 
do remember having, when thirty years younger, felt the 
pulse and looked at the cheek of ladies, much more set 
off with becoming ribands and laces in their caps, their 
shawls more gracefully put on, and their eves, perhaps, 





| the reason why a sick room should ; that is to say, when 


| he concluded by asserting that those lines of Pope on 
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less heavy, than at present, I pretend not to divine the 
reason ; but if a church prevent not a flirtation, I see not 


the physician is young, and the lady not very ill. If 
death, indeed, impend, and the doctor be old, or married, 
the case is somewhat altered. If not, the sick room of a 
lady may have as many barometers as a drawing-room. 
I remember, indeed, being once the confidant of a brother 
physician, who had conceived great hopes from his pa- 
tient, a widow, having added muslin borders to her sheets 
during his visits. But they were all petrified on her 
taking them off again, and never having renewed them. 
Could I but see those flounces again,” said he, “ I might 
yet be happy !” 

Imagine our laughter at this sally of the doctor. He 
wound up with saying that, where the cases had not 
been very lingering or exhausting, he had seen the love 
of pleasure and the love of sway prevail with females, 
at least to within a very few hours of death itself; and 


Narcissa were by no means a caricature. 


“ Odious! in woollen, ’t would a saint provoke, 
Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke. 
No! let a charming chintz, and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face. 
One would not sure look frightful when one’s dead— 
And Betty, give this cheek a little red.” 


With this sally the doctor concluded his panegyric on 
vanity, which ever since I have ranked among my sources 
of happiness. 

The party having now almost all delivered their opi- 
nions, Lovegrove turned to Sir Felix Buoyant, who, it 
will be recollected, had arrived at Bath only that morn- 
ing, with letters of introduction to him; and whom he 
asked, if not disagreeable, to favour them with his senti- 
ments on the subject in discussion. 

«“T have listened,” said Sir Felix, “with as much 
pleasure as attention, to my enlightened neighbour here, 
who, as uman nature (mind as well as body) is his pro- 
fessed study, ought to know (and, no doubt, does know, 
better than any of us) what are the most important 
springs of human happiness. His praise of vanity, too, 
is so forcible, as well as amusing, that it would make a 
good pendant to the praise of folly by Erasmus. What 
his own profession, as well as the ladies he has calum- 
niated, will say to him for his calumnies, he must, I sup- 
pose, have calculated, when he ventured so far in support 
of his theory. For my part, I am not so courageous as 
to run the risk of rousing a nest of hornets-—which he 
certainly would, if his opinions were known. I, there- 
fore, in very kindness to him, propose that none of us 
divulge the sentiments he has broaehed. I allow,.how- 
ever, that vanity is perhaps of all passions the greatest 
exciter, and the greatest soother, except possibly one, 
which seems somehow to have escaped us.” 

We all with one voice, asked what this could be. 

« What all of us,” replied he, “ have more or less 
felt, more or less lived upon, more or less worshiped, pur- 
sued, eulogised, or execrated, from our cradles to our 
graves!” 

«“ He must mean ambition,” said the dean. 

«“ Love,” said Beauvoir. 

« Avarice,”’ said Lovegrove. 

«“ Glory,” said I. 

« Despair,” said Sadburn. 

“ Hope,” answered Sir Felix ; “ hope, that mixes it- 
self with all you have named, and would with every 
other you could name—even revenge and envy. Nor, 
strong and bright as vanity is, never ending, still begin- 
ning; ever varying, ever buoyant; in sickness or in 
health ; in the cottage or the palace; in rags or in vel- 
vet; can she in any of these respects boast a greater, 
certainly not a sweeter power, than hope possesses over 
the heart of man? It supports him under every, the 
blackest misfortune ; when all is lost he will not believe 
himself lost; it gleams through the bars, and opens the 
locks of a prison; nor will it abandon him even at the 
gallows. I remember once a lieutenant of the navy, 
who went through all the pains of drowning by falling 
overboard, and who, being asked what he felt or thought 
of while sense remained ; ‘ Faith,’ said he, ‘ exactly of 
what happened—that you would fish me up again before 
I was quite dead.’ ” 

We admired this illustration, and only wished for 


“In what, then, does not this delightful passion in- 
fluence, soothe, or strengthen our nerves? It led Colum- 
bus round the world, when no one knew the world was 
round ; it impelled Cortes and Pizarro to undertakings 
which might have frightened Alexander himself; and it 
succeeded in propagating true religion, though opposed 
by fire and sword. It prompts to deeds of death, to gain 
renown or fortune, where no chance seems to exist for 
either, What was the motto of the gallant but rebel- 
lious Percy, when he aimed at the dethronement of his 
ungrateful master !—‘ Esperanza.’ But hope equalises, 
not merely the noble, but the beggar, with the king. It 
brings the soldier to a level with his general, and gives 
his mistress to a lover’s arms. But why enumerate or 
attempt to describe beauties or properties which have 
been already painted in never-dying colours, by one 
whom we may call her own high priest and poet, and 
who built her a temple to which we ‘always throng again 
and again with the same delight, and always quit with 
the same regret !* 

“In humbler prose, why do we call the days of our 
youth, par excellence, our beaux jours, but because 
they are gilded all over by this delightful passion ? re- 
sembling, in this spring of our lives, the sweet spring of 
the year, or, as it has been exquisitely described— 


‘The morn and liquid dew of youth.’ 


I need not, therefore, ask you to recollect the picture of 
Hope by another of her poets, bidding ‘lovely scenes at 
distance hail’—calling upon her to prolong her strain— 


‘ And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every close, 

And Hope, enchanted, smiled and waved her goldet. 
hair.’ ” 


We were all pleased at this rhapsody—all but Sadburn, 
who looked dissent, particularly when the panegyrist of 
Hope concluded by saying— 

“In short, it is the very genius and life-blood of our 
moral career ; and, as the imagination is as unbounded 
as the future is uncertain, it is better and richer than 
possession itself. For possession satiates—while hope 
never tires; butis the spur of the young and the support 
of the old.” ; 

«“ Of the old!” cried Sadburn, with emotion, 
hope can exist for those who are past all hope?” 

“The greatest of all I have mentioned yet,” answered 
Sir Felix : “the hope of another world!” 

“ Quite right,” observed the dean, “ even in a sensual 
point of view; for it will give Sadburn the best zest 
for his turtle and venison, which, he says, is the only 
pleasure left.” : 

This hit at Sadburn’s last remaining pleasure, was 
quite in the dean’s own way—a hit and a sermon at the 
same time ; and it made all but Sadburn himself laugh. 
Sir Felix went on: 

“TI need not tell you of the gamester’s hope, when he 
risks a fortune upon a card; of the farmer’s, when he 
ploughs his fields; of the merchant’s, when ‘he sails 
from far ;’ nor even of the robber’s in the forest of Ger- 
many, when formerly he lay in wait for hours, and with 
his ear to the ground, to ascertain the approach of a car- 
riage! Shall I talk to the doctor here, of the hope of a 
sick-bed, 


‘Hope travels through, nor leaves us till we die:’ 


or to the dean of that of a death-bed? The lastI have 
glanced at; and I, perhaps, should not be contradicted 
by many, were I to say that, with a proper subject, it is 
the brightest of all.” 

“« Certainly not by me,” observed the dean ; “and you 
could not have wound up your catalogue of benefits from 
Hope better than by this illustration.” 

«“ You say nothing of failures,” said Sadburn. 

« Nor is it necessary I should,” replied Sir Felix. «It 
is not requisite for our dreams of happiness that they 
should be realised, any more than that the greatest of all 
pleasures, those of the imagination, should be sober cer- 
tainty. Who, as we have already been told, has not 
been happier in his dreams, than when awake ?” 

«“ Aye! there’s the rub,” said Sadburn ; “ and were I 
disposed, I could give you authority for authority—good 
prose truth, for your poetical fictions. I think it is Fel- 


«“ What 





* We need not say this high priest and poet was 








more, Sir Felix went on:— 
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tham who calls this, mistress of yours, ‘the miserable 
man’s god, but the presumptuous man’s devil;’ ‘ the 
bladder of a boy learning to swim—it keeps him from 
sinking, but tempts him beyond his depth:’ ‘she fools 
us,’ says the old moralist, ‘with her silken delusions.’ 
‘She is generally a wrong guide, though good company 
on the way,’ says Halifax ; ‘ she brusheth through hedge 
and ditch, but coming to a great leap, is apt to fall and 
break your bones,’ < Lastly,’ says Bacon, ‘she is a good 
breakfast, but a bad supper.’ In my opinion, therefore, 
she is a confounded jilt.” 

« Be it so,” said Sir Felix, nothing disconcerted ; “for 
did I not tell you imagination was better than possession 
itself? And who would refuse the delight of believing, 
while it lasted, from the fear that in the end he might be 
deceived? What would not you yourself give to be 
young, happy, and jilted again ?” 

This occasioned some merriment at Sadburn’s expense. 
The physician, who had hitherto been silent on this 
topic, observed :— 

« All this is very good, and I should be tempted to 
give up the superiority of vanity, could you name any 
body in practice who did not, from his disappointments, 
like our knight here of the woful countenance, (though 
his we know to be imaginary,) deny and rebel against 
your theory : for I own myself, there seems to be much 
in what Sir Woful has urged against your suppositions, 
warm and attractive though they be.” 

«“ I know not,” returned Sir Felix, “that I can supply 
you with such an example as you may choose to require ; 
nor do I admit that what you require ought to be a sine 
qua non to your assent to my doctrine,—which is, you 
will observe, only that Hope, while it continues, is as 
powerful an influence as I have represented her. I have 
nowhere said (but the contrary) that what she holds 
out is to be realised. Yet, if it were necessary, I think 
I know one, whd, without succeeding, nay, who failing 
in many of his expectations, has continued to be happy 
through life, because, in whatever situation, Hope never 
abandoned him.” 

« A nonsuch, or a fool!” exclaimed Sadburn. 

«“ Neither one nor the other,” returned Sir Felix; 
“but in truth, a plain, though active and confiding, 
homely gentleman, of some degree in the world. He is 
always aspiring, always in pursuit, and though disap- 
pointed in one thing, never deterred from attempting 
another. It is astonishing how many roads he has tried, 
how many relinquished; enjoying them all while new 
or promising ; sunning himself here, shading himself 
there ; now at sea, now on shore; a traveller by land 
and by water; a soldier, a sailor, a student, a poet, a 
philosopher ; a 1eviewer, a politician, a farmer, a fox- 
hunter, a fisherman, a lover, a husband. Some of these 
he relinquished ; some relinquished him. All gave him 
pleasure while they lasted; none pain when he quitted 
them. He was often, to be sure, cheated in his hopes; 
but no matter,—he hoped to do better another time. He 
was also often cheated in his purse; no matter again,— 
he would find honester people to live with in future. 
He lost some friends by death; some by caprice. He 
regretted the first, but did not pine. He sought not to 
forget them, by way of relief, but cherished their memory, 
as his best consolation. For the capricious, he thought 
caprice deprived them of their value, and looked upon 
them as base coin, that would not pass. In whatever he 
undertook, he hoped to succeed. If he failed, and it 
was his own fault, he could not complain; if another’s, 
it could not have been helped, and he was not to blame.” 

« This is as pleasing as it is extraordinary,” said the 
dean ; “there must surely have been some secret talis- 
man, some fairy blessing at his birth, which you have 
not told us of.” 

“None,” replied Sir Felix, “ but a good constitution, 
a contented disposition, health, and quiet nerves. These, 
certainly, are the gift of Heaven; all the rest depends 
upon ourselves.” 

“ But who may this extraordinary person have been?” 
said we all. 

“TI know not that he was extraordinary,” replied the 
knight; “ but whatever he was, you see him before you. 
He is your humble servant.” 

At this he bowed, and Lovegrove starting up, could 
not help shaking him by the hand, and thanking their 
mutual friend in London for the accession of pleasure 
which his letter of introduction had procured him. In 
this we, one and all, cordially joined. For myself, my 
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regret at so soon quitting this pleasant society, was only 
increased by the impression made by this new member 
of it. 

On this the patty broke up; and the evening being 
fine, and the walk pleasant, I was glad to accept of an 
invitation from the dean, whom I had begun much to 
like, to accompany him back to Bath on foot. 

We canvassed all that we had seen and heard at Love- 
grove’s, particularly the doctor’s nursery dissertation, 
which seemed much to the dean’s taste. The account 
of himself by Sadburn, did not to me augur much for his 
happiness, although his culinary pleasures, which he did 
not disguise, either in theory or practice, might give him 
on the whole a sort of contented existence :—for the 
sleekness of his skin and the ruddiness of his cheek 
made up in some measure for his bent brow and melan- 
choly air. He was, however, any thing but like Yawn; 
for, having had no disappointments, he had no spleen, 
But it was evident that regrets for past pleasures, both 
sensual and mental, predominated; and gave a tinge to 
his character, which was at least not exhilarating. His 
hopelessness of every thing was what most struck me, 
and this I could not help remarking to my companfon 
as we walked home. 


* Poor man!” said the dean, “ this is indeed a defect 
that enfeebles his powers of enjoyment, which might 
otherwise be considerable, notwithstanding his age. For 
you see he is well-informed, intelligent, and has by no 
means thrown away his opportunities. Moreover he is 
worthy and good-natured, and. upon occasions like that 
we have just witnessed, capable of being good company. 
He burthens no one with his supposed miseries, which, 
in fact, are much exaggerated, and therefore the more 
easily kept to himself; while on the other hand, the plea- 
sures of sense, to which (having, as he holds, been de- 
prived of all others,) he says he has a right, are by no 
means neglected. In one very important point, I have 
endeavoured, I may say professionally, to reclaim him. 
I mean his hopelessness. ‘This, so far from following 
because he is old, ought, with minds properly imbued 
with religion, to depress him less and less, the nearer he 
approaches the greatest of all hope, that of future happi- 
ness.” 

“ To tell you the truth,” said I, “I rather wondered 
you did not bring this forward in the late discussion,” 

«“ The place did not suit,’ answered the dean; “ we 
had met for mirth and merriment, and when I am a 
gentleman at large, to be thought a meddling parson is 
the last thing I would wish. In private, however, (for I 
really value the man,) I assure you even my zealous 
labours are not wanting.’’ 

«“ And I trust they are successful,” said I. 

“ T grieve to say,” replied the dean, “not yet. The 
world, the loss of which he so much laments, has still 
too great a hold of him. However, in that respect, 
having no very atrocious misdeeds to reproach himself 
with, and being in truth an honest man as the world goes, 
he is absolutely blessed, in comparison with another 
moral patient of mine, (for sol call them,) whose mental 
sufferings it was torture to behold, and which were only 
relieved by death.” 

“ You greatly excite my curiosity,” said I, “and if 
not impertinent, [ cannot help thinking that the reason 
you gave for being excused from taxing your remem- 
brance of former impressions, arose from some feeling of 
this kind.” 

“ You have guessed right,” replied the dean; “and 
the case I allude to, would, I assure you, be not unim- 
portant for a philosopher of human nature, much more 
a divine, to investigate. But the story,—if a confession 
of a thousand wretched faults, and a fear of dying, 
mixed with a professed disbelief of a future state, which 
was shocking,—can be called a story, would have im- 
plicated this poor sufferer, whom I will call Miserandus, 
too much for me either to hint at his name, or dwell 
upon his case. Yet, as the human character seems to 
be your study, and this sample of it has often baffled me, 
if you will call upon me before you leave Bath, we will 
talk farther upon it. Perhaps your stores may enlighten 
mine.” 

“T will willingly attend you,” I replied, “though 
without any such hope.” 

We then fell upon other matters during the remainder 
of our walk, by a pleasant twilight, which lasted till we 
saw the white buildings of the city, towering in grandeur 
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ibove us, and lit by a glorious moon, which now arosé 
#n cloudless majesty, 
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« And o’er the deep her silver mantle threw,’ 
— 
SECTION XXIX. 
REMORSE. 


“Tf thou be’est Death, I'll give thee England’s treasure, 
Enough to purchase such another island, 
So thou wilt let me live and feel no pain.” 


‘* Lord Cardinal, if thou think’st on heaven's bliss, 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope! 
He dies, and-makes no sign. Oh! God forgive him.” 
2d Henry VI. 


I gave above a week longer to the cultivation of the 
sensible and benevolent divine, whose character and con- 
versation had so much attracted me; and who seemed 
so much at peace both with himself and the world, (the 
follies of which last he both bore with and laughed at,) 
that I could not help giving him a niche among the 
happy. Indeed, I gave the place itself credit for a great 
deal of interest, and therefore of happiness, as a region 
where a man, who wished to unite the quiet of indepen- 
dence with social pleasure, might do well to pitch his 
tent. I therefore entered into what Lovegrove told me 
had been his motive when he resolved to quit public life, 
for settling here, instead of at a very pretty paternal re- 
sidence which he possessed in Cumberland. It is true 
the latter was among the lakes, and the lakes were para- 
dise; but only, as he said, to occasional visiters, or to 
men devoted to solitude from being estranged from the 
world. It is true, too, there were paets who, amid these 
recesses, had delighted the age, and who enjoyed them 
as solitudes. 

«“ But as I was neither such a poet as those, nor 
sought solitude from any other cause,” said Lovegrove ; 
“and as I certainly had not quarreled with mankind, I 
willingly renounced a scene and manner of life bordering 
upon dullness, for one which allowed me to cultivate the 
agreeable of my species, without subjecting me to the 
leaven of commonplace.” 

The dinner and conversation I had recently enjoyed 
at Lovegrove’s, made me readily understand these 
motives. 

It may be supposed that I did mot neglect the dean’s 
promise, of informing me further concerning Miserandas ; 
though I left it to himself to choose the time for perform- 
ing it. He had a long room or gallery, quite at the top 
of his house, lined on both sides with books, which we 
often visited. One morning, after we had taken three 
or four turns in it, he stopped and observed, “ This re- 
tired place, where I only see the world in the various 
lore which surrounds us, always reminds me of the poor 
man I lately mentioned to you.” 

«* Miserandus !” 

“The same. It was here that he unburthened him- 
self of much of the load that pressed upon him. But I 
fear the unburthening of it did not ‘cleanse the foul 
bosom ;’ nor could any topic I might use pluck the 
€ rooted sorrow’ from his memory.” 

“He had then, I suppose, great crimes to repent of.” 

“Great crimes certainly ; but he was perhaps even 
still more remarkable for a perpetual, unremitting con- 
tinuance in a career of disgusting petty vices, which, 
while they preyed upon his conscience, and hurt his 
pride to think of, plunged him into a system of unceasing 
hypocrisy, in order to disguise them both from himself 
and his fellow-men. For, strange to say, he was a sort 
of Balaam, that worshiped the idol Reputation ; and 
really like Balaam, he wished to ‘die the death of the 
righteous,’ although, in his secret mind, he was every 
day and every hour doing that which, if known, would 
have forfeited all claim to it.’ 

“ A most extraordinary character,” I observed, “ and 
such as I yet have never met with, though I have seen 
hypocrites enough.” 

“ The most marvellous part of it,” continued the dean, 
“‘ was, that though he was perfectly aware of the number 
of wrongs, and even meannesses, he was in the habit of 
committing—such as secret breaches of faith, falsehoods 
and flatteries without number, corruptions, violations of 
decency of all kinds, and positive injuries to the happi- 
ness of many ;—yet he was so little alive to the re- 
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proaches of his own heart, that he laboured to stifle them 
by the most disgusting sophistry.” 

« And did he succeed !” 

“ Often so far as to preserve a tolerable opinion of 
himself. Nay, such was his devotion to the character 
and name of ‘ gentleman,’ that to have been proved un- 
worthy of it, or at least that it should have been dis- 
covered, would have driven him mad.” 

« You astonish me,” said I, “ more and more.” 

“ T am astonished at it myself,” said the dean, “ though 
I have often had it before me. Yet such is the incon- 
sistency of self-love, and such the power of bad habits, 
that to be a contradiction seems only a part of our nature, 
Here, however, the contrast between what he thought, 
and what he did, was so glaring, that it surpasses ima- 
gination to think how he could consume so many years, 
as life flitted from him, before the consciousness of guilt 
broke over him like thunder. He owned to me that his 
whole life had been a deceit; and yet he professed (and 
believed too) that he abhorred disguise. His countenance 
was open, and so he thought his heart; yet every minute 
of the day he had some motive to conceal. He was con- 
stant and adroit in flattery, yet hated a flatterer worse 
than a thief. He violated all rights of confidence, and 
was faithless to trust; yet never having been detected, 
assured his own soul that good faith and honour were 
the noblest attributes of man. He had also many larger 
vices, not so easy to conceal, which corroded him there- 
fore the more—since, though be was content to be cri- 
minal, he could not bear to be suspected. Hence, to 
those who were cognisant, and those who suspected, he 
became the absolute and most miserable slave. This he 
confessed was the severest punishment his proud spirit 
could undergo ; and he owned to me in a tone of rage, 
as well as remorse, that the misery of being in other 
people’s power was equal to any hell that could be in- 
flicted upon him.” 

«“ Poor wretch!” I exclaimed ; “ but surely there must 
have been vices in his life far greater than those you 
have described, amounting, I sheuld think, even to the 
grossest sins.” 

“ You shall hear,” proceeded the dean. “A long and 
wasting illness, and the sentence of his physicians, haw- 
ing convinced him that his life was shortened, he came 
here to die; and az he had always kept so fair with the: 
world, it gave him much of its sympathy. This pleased, 
but it also distressed him; and for the first time he turn-- 
ed his eyes inward upon himself, without the sophistry 
which had hitherto prevented his seeing what he justly 
called his deformity. He had been often made anxious;,, 
fearful, and mortified, by what menaced him from with- 
out; but he was now miserable from the goadings with- 
in. In short, at the age of fifty, he, for the first time, 

discovered that there was such a thing as conscience ; 
and he was haunted by spectres he had never seer 
Under this pressure, being his old acquaintance, 
he sent for me. I suspected the nature, but did not un- 
derstand the facts, of his case. I saw there was a loa] 
upon his mind. His destiny was not so immediate but 
that he might have indulged in society, which he was 
always fond of, and for which he was formed ; for he 
had ability and address, and was much liked by the 
world. But he now shunned company, was much by 
himself, and was sometimes seen in lone places, striking 
his forehead, and casting his eyes to Heaven, as if in 
distress. I once found him in this situation ; and asking 
him kindly after the cause, and whether I could be of 
any service to him; he wrung my hand, and said, with 
a deep sigh, he believed I could. When I professed my 
readiness, and asked how, he answered, ‘this is not the 
place, and I have much to think of. Come to my lodg- 
Ings to-morrow. 

« ¢] will, said I, «and trust I shall find you resigned 
to the will, and trusting to the mercy of Heaven.’ 

«+ Oh, God! that it were so!’ he exclaimed, in agi- 
tation ;—and waving me away, I thought it best for the 
The next day he seemed more 


before. 


moment to leave him. 
composed, but it was the composure of despair. 

««] have begged you to come to me,’ he said, ‘ because 
I do not think you a bigot, and you can talk rationally 
even about religion. But it is not of religion { wish 
chiefly to speak. If there be another world, to that I 
may address myself by and by. At present it is what 
has passed in this world that employs my thoughts and 
fills me with horror. I am dying, and feel that I could 
leave some reputation behind me; but I am bound to 
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| confess, and I will confess, that I do not deserve it.’ 

“I was struck; but thinking that by confession he 
wished to obtain the consolation of religion, I told 
him to hope the best from mercy promised to repent- 
ance. 

“No!” said he, impatiently, and rather loftily, ¢ it is 
not that; but having all my life long lived upon deceit, 
I am so much shocked at having stooped to it, that I have 
resolved to punish myself by stripping off the mask, and 
revealing my infamous heart in all its depravity.’ 

«“«Good God!’ I exclaimed, greatly shocked. ‘May 
I not hope this is exaggerated by a remorse which often 
attends, on these occasions, minds that have been natural- 
ly good ?” 

«“« Would to Heaven,’ exclaimed he, ‘ that your sup- 
position could be founded, and that my mind ever could 
have been good! And yet,’ said he, with still more 
misery in his voice and manner, ‘I was always, from a 
boy, alive to a tale of honour, or a trait of virtue. How 
is it, then; tell me, I conjure you, you who by profes- 
sion, education, and, I believe, disposition, are a casuist, 
—tell me how it is, that with this temper and taste— 
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with a mind open as day to all great and generous 
impressions—an admirer, in theory, of every thing pure, 
disinterested, and independent—I have been in practice 
all that is base, selfish, and corrupt ;—in a word, a con- 
summate and most rascally hypocrite ? 

“ Here he covered his face with his hands, as if afraid 
to meet my eye. 

«“«And yet why,’ continued he, recovering,—‘ why 
should I shun this scrutiny—I who have courted it as a 
retribution (a severe one) for all the imposition I have 
practised on mankind? I consider myself on my death- 
bed ; but, unlike a death-bed confession, this does not 
proceed from fear. There can be no fear, merely be- 
cause I am turned to clay, and no more——that—’ 

“T was sadly shocked, and was going to reply, when 
he stopped me. > 

«« No! my dear dean,’ he continued, ‘ not now. I 
know what you would tell me, of an hereafter, and of 
peace with Heaven. But this is not what influences me ; 
it is my horror at my own base concealment of my real 
character, and my perpetual affectation of virtues and 
sentiments I never practised, but the reverse of practised, 
that prompts these feelings. Shrink not from me when 
I tell you, that the man of supposed integrity, honesty, 
and honour; the pure and delicate lover ; the kind hus- 
band and friend; the humble and believing religionist ; 
the independent patriot ; in his childhood was a picker, 
and stealer, and, as he grew up, an evil speaker, liar, and 
slanderer ; in youth, a false pretender to every thing he 
admired ; in manhood, a fawning sycophant, an ungrate- 
ful friend; a seducer and an adulterer, though linked to 
a radiant angel. Lastly, a wretched Tartufle; a cold 
and deceiving infidel.’ 

«“ «My God!’ I exclaimed, ‘ what horrors are these ! 
but may I not still hope they are the exaggerations of 
despair ?” 

««Alas! No! At five years old, like Rousseau, I 
accused a servant wrongfully, and saw him punished 
without compunction. He haunts my dreams even now. 
At school I sneaked to the master, as I afterwards in 
politics sneaked to the minister ; as a young man I made 


' friends by fine professions, and having used them, left 


them. If I was charitable, it was from ostentation. 
With refinement and constancy on my tongue, and ad- 
miration in my eyes which I did not feel in my heart, I 
courted and ruined young women, whom I afterwards 
tossed from me. My wife, the meekest of beings, I ab- 
solutely murdered by unkindness; I broke her heart, 
though she never whispered it ; and no murder was ever 
more provable, though never known. Yet all this while 
I carried myself fair with the world, and was reckoned a 
man of good theories and principles:—which was true, 
whatever the practice. As a proof of it, behold me now, 
a hardened wretch certainly, contaminated and corrupted 
to.the core, yet too proud to let the world, when I leave 
it, suppose that I was the good man I pretended.’ 

“ Here he paused, and with unaffected sorrow I beheld 
this extraordinary and appalling wreck ; for he absolutely 
writhed with mental anguish. Thinking to lead him to 
some better motive, I told him there was a still higher 
object than pride to prompt these confessions, and that 

iety 
. «Hush! hush,’ said he; ‘I have told you that this 
is useless, 1 begged you to come to me, not as a clergy- 





man, but a friend, who knows the world; spare, there- 
fore, my feelings and your own labour. You would 
harrow my mind with the vengeance of an offended 
God. I tell you at once, that in that God I do not 
believe.’ 

“ Seeing me shudder still more at this, he went on— 

«« Let me, however, explain. I am not such a fool 
as to think that we made ourselves, or that we were 
made by chance. But that we are to live again, be re- 
warded or punished, or that we do any thing more than 
fill up, like other brutes, the place designed for us in the 
creation, whatever the end of that design, has long by 
me been decided in the negative. The piety and atone- 
ment, therefore, which you were going to set before me, 
a3 a motive to my confession,:has no share in it; if is 
sheer disdain of the hypocrisy I have practised, which 
has made me thus immolate myself. I have.worshiped 
an idol, for which I sacrificed all self-esteem, all quiet of 
heart, all real interest ; and, I may say, all health. This 
burning cheek; this hectic that consumes me; my 
withered brow, my faltering tongue, my whirling brain, 
prove it too fatally. Can I do otherwise than dash this 
idol to pieces, as I now do, by these disclosures? No! 
No! If false pride led me perpetually wrong, true pride 
shall, for once, put me in the right. The only amends 
a hypocrite can make for having affronted the world by 
living in deceit, is to confess his hypocrisy, and submit 
tohis shame. Yes! It is but right that every body 
should know I am a rascal.’ 

“ Here he absolutely trembled with the distress of the 
conflict ; and his agony was so great, that I feared im- 
mediate exhaustion. Indeed, he could not go on; and 
after having just kept his shattered frame from sinking, 
he said he would retire till better able to resume the con- 
ference. I left him with feelings which you may easily 
imagine. The interview gave me food for thought, and 
will for the rest of my life.” 


———— 


SECTION XXX. 
THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

“Oh! thou eternal mover of the heavens, 

Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch! 

Oh! beat away the busy meddling fiend, 

That lays strong siege unto this wretch’s soul, 

And from his bosom purge the black despair.” 

2 Henry VI. 

“The next morning, Miserandus forestalled our meet- 
ing by coming to me, and in this very room resumed the 
terrible interest of our preceding conversation. When I 
asked him how he found himself, he answered—better, 
though one day nearer his inevitable end ; ‘ but better,’ 
said he, ‘ because I think I have done right in confiding 
what I have to you; but as to comfort—it is as far off 
as ever, nor have I an¥ prospect but to despair and die.’ 

“« Do not say so,’ I answered ; ‘if you will only divest 
yourself of the prejudices which seem to have clouded 
your reason as well as your hope, and which, I fain 
would believe, are the chief causes of your despair— 
you— 

«“ «You would still talk to me of a hereafter, and of 
a future judgment,’ said he. ‘Oh, God! what is that 
but to confirm despair, and make annihilation bliss ?” 

“ «Not so,’ said I; ‘if you would only look at the 
consolations of religion, as well as the fears which it 
undoubtedly inspires. We are mercifully (oh! how 
mercifully !) promised every thing upon true repentance ; 
and that you are in the right road to it, I cannot help 
hoping. Your present agony, frightful as it is to your- 
self and to me, demonstrates- it. I implore you, there- 
fore, for your soul’s peace, in this its last struggle, to em- 
brace the offers of a pardening, though offended Maker, 
and to profit by the light which, spite of your asserted 
disbelief, seems breaking in upon you.’ 

“«*T have no light!’ replied he, moodily, yet with a 
deep sigh, and clasping his hands together, as if they 
were bound by fetters. 

«Say not so again,’ I replied ; ‘this very dejection, 
this remorse, this voluntary, though late retribution by 
a confession,—the last thing to be expected from a hard- 
ened man ;—all this shows a mind on which good seed 
has been sown, and which yet may come to fruit.’ 

«<«?Tis too late,’ said he, in a tone of agony, yet 
mixed with fierceness ; ‘but were it not, you are wrong 





in thinking my confession arises from remorse, still 
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more from fear. I have no fear, and certainly no hope. 
These both belong to the living, not to the dead.’ 

«« This is dreadful,’ said I. 

« « Far from it,’ he replied; ‘it is even comfortable 
to those who have passed a life of wrong doing, such as 
mine. But comfort does not, I own, stand for argument: 
my opinions are deeper founded. Why, I would ask, 
are we to live again, any more than the brutes we affect 
to despise ; ourselves in many things, the greater brutes? 
Reason gives no clue to this: reason, that convinces, in 
one way or other, in all other things !’ : 

« +T agree to that,’ said I; ‘ but you forget the light of 
the gospel, the best gift of all, and given expressly be- 
cause reason, as you say, suffices not for conviction.’ 

«“ He seemed touched, and striking his forehead, ex- 
claimed, ‘Ha! if this were so!’ then striding up and 
down the gallery, he gave way to an agitation which I 
watched, hoping it might lead to better conclusions. But 
all was disappointment. In afew moments his despair, 
and wish for belief in his horrid creed, returned, seem- 
ingly with redoubled force. 

“*No!’ said he; ‘flattering as this might be to 
another, it can have no flattery for me :—its proof would 
be perdition. But no fear of it. Whatever crafty 
priests or hot-brained zealots may say, the gospel must 
have been the creation of folly and superstition, nursed 
into life by enthusiasm, and preserved and extended by 
self-interest. But grant it true: how desperate, how 
agonising the belief for me, and all like me! Oh! my 
good friend, the task you have undertaken is beyond 
you! ITeven wish not to be convinced; for with him 
who despaired as well as I, I say to myself— 


‘ Farewell hope, and, with hope, farewell fear : 
Farewell remorse : all good to me is lost.’ ” 


Here the dean stopped, overpowered by his recollec- 
tions; and though so entire a stranger to Miserandus, 
and almost to the dean himself, I was also much affected 
at this description of a mental wretchedness, the existence 
of which the butterfly life I had led had not taught me 
to contemplate. I ventured, however, to express a hope, 
though without much expectation, that renewed efforts 
on the part of this excellent divine had wrought some 
change in his patient before he died. 

«“ T am sorry to say not,” replied he; « the gangrene of 
his mind had spread too far. In fact, the fear which he 
professed not to feel, was the real cause of his infidelity. 
He wished for annihilation because he was afraid of im- 
mortality ; nor was there time, before his death, by con- 
verting him to a better creed, to prevent his despair from 
taking deeper root. Like the slave of laudanum, who 
rejects his physician, and is left to himself, his only re- 
lief was to increase the dose till it killed. And yet not- 
withstanding his ostensible obstinacy with me, he must 
have had many struggles, and sad forebodings with him- 
self; as some of his papers, which were delivered to me 
by his desire, witnessed, Among them was a collection 
of the heads of arguments for a state of future retribu- 
tion, concluded with passages from Shakspeare, and one 
from the Psalms. 


« «Tremble, thou guilty wretch, 
That hast within thee crimes unwhipp’d of justice.’ 


«“ ¢ The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, acts, penury or imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear in death,’ 


«“ Then came the Psalmist: ‘Innumerable troubles 
are come about me; my sins have taken such hold of 
me, that I am not able to look up, and my heart hath 
failed me.’ 

“ Poor, poor man! had he been spared, these com- 
punctious visitings of the closet might have turned to 
good. But God knows best !” 

“ My dear dean,” said I, pressing his hand, “ your 
story is most melancholy, but most impressive, and must 
do good to all who are in danger of becoming, like 
Miserandus, wilful infidels. I trust there are not many 
such.” 

* More, perhaps,” said he, “than you are aware of. 
Yet whatever the disbelief professed by thousands too 
gay, too indifferent, too occupied, or too wicked to give 
their minds to this greatest of all subjects, depend upon 
it, of all the sources of happiness or unhappiness in this 
struggling world, there are none so deep, or so critically 





important, as the proper settlement of our religious 
faith.” 

This solemn conclusion of a narrative pregnant with 
interest of the highest kind, wound up the subject in a 
manner to leave nothing wanting. It was a lesson which 
I have treasured ever since, and which, I am sure, will 
never be forgotten. 


—<— 


SECTION XXXII. 


FIELDING’S SEARCH AFTER WILLOUGHBY. 


“ For now I stand as one upon a rock, 
Surrounded by a wilderness of sea.” 


After taking an affectionate and respectful leave of 
the excellent dean, who was in himself a happy proof of 
the happiness which his profession can cast upon a sin- 
cere good man, I, at length, quitted Bath. I had not 
forgotten my promise to Willoughby, to join him in Dor- 
setshire; and on leaving, therefore, this once gay resort 
of pleasure, and still full of hope to many an invalid, I 
took the road across Wiltshire to Weymouth. 

Few people, who have not seen it, can imagine the 
rugged, unsheltered savageness, by sea and land, which 
belongs to the Isle of Portland. The craggy shores of 
the north may exceed in terror this oft named but little 
known isle. But for desolateness of look, and seeming 
seclusion from the vigilance or protection of man, nothing 
can exceed the rocky boundary that skirts it, and ex- 
tends to the west as far as Lyme. The inhabitants are 
what might be expected,—rude and rough. Smugglers, 
to a man, if not something worse. The rocks afford 
shelter for beings who, almost as rough as themselves, 
can find comfort wherever they find protection; and they 
find both in the caves with which this weather-beaten 
coast abounds. 

I turned my steps to this island, expecting from its 
proximity to Weymouth, that if forced to wait for Wil- 
loughby there, I might pass my time not unpleasantly 
till he joined me. Mean time, I made excursions along 
the shore of the main land, and found spots not so bleak 
and unsheltered as at a distance they appeared. A plea- | 
sant firm sand to ride or walk on, with a mound of gra- | 
vel on the land side, ornamented with green furze, formed | 
a picturesque contrast to the foam of the sea. Here I 
sometimes sat me down, with no seat but the rock, and | 
no animated companions, at least, but the straggling | 
shell-fish, What I chiefly loved was to watch the 





waves, ever varying, never resting, now advancing, now 
retiring ; threatening and rough, or calm and smooth. 
Loud and tumultuous, they sometimes thundered ; or, 
hushed to a whisper, they seemed to lull the mind to 
rest. This is no trivial pleasure to a thoughtful man. 
My superiors enjoyed it before me ; for Cicero counted 
the waves; and the spot I have described reminded me | 
of Felpham, the honoured retreat of Cyril Jackson. 

I had been near a week in the neighbourhood, and 
had one day straggled to a distance of several miles from 
the brown old castle,—indulging the contemplative dis- 
position which had been growing more and more upon 
me, ever since I had left the paphian regions of London. 
[t was one of those calms I have mentioned, and the 
stillness was only interrupted by small pieces of rock, 
which now and then, loosening from the parent mass, 
rolled down the declivities into the sea. I had watched 
these falls for some time, thinking of little or nothing— 
in fact, in a sort of contented reverie—when on a sudden 
I heard a gun fire in the offing, which in an instant broke 
the whole enchantment. 

Two vessels appeared, one pursuing the other; and 
as I presently observed, a boat, full manned, put off 
from one of them, and pulled with the utmost vigour 
towards the shore. It effected its purpose within a 
stone’s-throw of the place where I was sitting, while my 
groom led my horse along the strand. And now, about 
a dozen rough-looking men landed, leaving their boat 
adrift. They ran up a hollow way between the rocks, 
imperceptible before from the masses of sea-weed, mingled’ 
with furze, which hung over the cleft. The men ran 
faster when they saw me; but suddenly one of them, 
who did not at all seem to be of kin to the rest, stopped, 
then turned, and ran back from his fellows as eagerly as 
they were pursuing the upward path. He ran towards 
me, and judge my astonishment when I found it was 
Willoughby. He was, as may be supposed, in some lit- 
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appear strange, but I have not time toexplain. My con- 
founded garb may get me into worse difficulties than I 
have escaped from. I see your horses. Perhaps you 
will let me mount one of them, and when I think myself 
safe, you shall know every thing.” 

It may be supposed that I assented, and making my 
groom dismount, Willoughby, to my great amusement 
as well as wonder, took his place on the saddle. My 
new livery was, to be sure, an odd one; a check shirt, 
no coat, canvass trowsers, very much tarred, and a cat- 
skin cap. But I could get nothing from him, from his 
eager watch of another boatful of men, that seemed to 
have pursued the first to the shore. A low promontory 
then screening it from view, he became calmer, and be- 
fore we got to the small inn opposite Portland Castle, 
was able to give me a little insight into this mystery. As 
soon as he was there, however, he sent off immediately 
to Weymouth to get an equipment of clothes, but 
which he was forced to order from a slop-shop ; his own 
being, he said, he knew not where. 

From my knowledge of Willoughby’s wandering and 
eccentric taste, I perhaps should not have been surprised 
at all this; but his eagerness to escape from the spot 
where I met him, and the joy he expressed at finding 
himself in security, made my curiosity on tip-toe. If 
the reader’s is so too, it shall be gratified in the next sec- 
tion. 

—>>-— 


SECTION XXXII. 
WILLOUGHBY’S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 


“* Of being taken by the insolent foe, 
And sold to slav'ry ; of my redemption thence.” 
OTHELLO. 


It may be recollected, that my wandering friend left 
me at Marlborough, meaning to cross the Wiltshire 
Downs into Dorsetshire, the coast of which he had never 
seen. ‘This scheme he pursued with his usual activity ; 
not, however, with his usual good fortune. 

Having reached Dorchester without much to notice, 
he conceived the design of making a sort of steeple- 
chase diagonally to Lyme, and so return by the coast to 
Weymouth. ‘This, he was told, would introduce him to 
a wild and picturesque country, rather savage and uncul- 
tivated in appearance, and full of heath-tracks, not easy 
to unravel with certainty, or leading to any abode but 
that of shepherds. It was just the sort of expedition he 
wanted. 

He had got safely and agreeably to Lyme, where, he 
said, he reveled in red mullet; and one of his horses 
falling lame, he would have been content to revel some 
time longer, but for his promise to me. 8o, leaving his 
man to watch his lame steed, and when he could trarel 
to follow him slowly to Weymouth, he set off by him- 
self coastwise, to keep his appointment. He was pleased 
with his road, which lay chiefly by the shore, through 
fishing villages, and almost always in sight of the sea, 
but sometimes winding inland, through very rough glens, 
or over steep and shaggy cliffs. His taste for deviation 
where any thing was to be seen, induced him often to 
quit the beaten road; and at the end of the first day, he 
was so host, that having in vain sought direction, he was 
absolutely benighted, without knowing where he was, 
and only guessing by its roar, that the hill he was mount- 
ing was not far from the sea. The moon, however, 
shone bright, showing every turn of the road as it 
wound up the steep. - Not a bréath of air, or the quiver 
of a leaf, interrupted the stillness; and a little past mid- 
night he felt relieved by the sight of three or four cottuge- 
thatches, which rose one above another as he ascended. 
All, however, was buried in sleep. His fellow-men had, 
for some time, seemed to have retired from the world ; 
for not a creature had he seen for the last seven miles. 
Even the cattle, in two or three upland meadows, were 
recumbent in silence, save where, now and then, the 
sound of chewing the eud was to be heard. 

He felt unusually alone, and there is always something 
solemn in being alone at night, amounting almost to awe. 
He debated whether to rouse some of the inhabitants of 
the cottages he saw, either to procure a lodging, or direc- 
tions for the road; but the absolute misery of the hovels 
forbade the first; and, as the path he had pursued had 
now brought him to what appeared a high-road, he re- 
solved to continue his route. His horse was now at the 
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difficulty ; and though we will not say the traveller was 
alarmed, he was a little struck, as the wind began to 
whisper on his gaining the summit, to hear something 
creaking, as if upon hinges. A screech-owl, too, which 
had for some time been circling round him, now took 
its flight to an object which he could not well make out, 


but which appearing to his hopes a direction-post on the | 


bordering heath, he put forward his horse to examine it. 
As he approached, he was surprised by the animal 
making a full stop. He even shivered in the saddle, laid 
back his ears, reared and snorted; showing every mark 


of unaccountable terror. Willoughby, though an excel- 


steepest part of the hill; so steep that he climbed with | 


lent horseman, was fain to dismount, in order to calm | 
| custom-house officer, thought he, God help me! But 


the creature’s perturbation, and, indeed, to discover, if 
he could, its cause. 
and, he fairly owned, his emotion, when he found that 


But what was his astonishment, | 


what he had thought a direction-post was, in fact, the | 


gibbet of a murderer, The face, skull, and bones were 


quite visible; and the clanking of the chains in the | 


breeze had occasioned the creaking he had heard. 


The moon was still bright, but every now and then | 


overshadowed by passing clouds; and the alternate 


vanishing and return to this unpleasant object, made it 


still more disagreeable. However, having in some mea- 

sure quieted his horse, he prepared to remount, when he 

was astounded by the most hideous laugh in the air that | 
he had ever heard. It was, a minute after, repeated in 

another place, and again at intervals, when it assumed 

the tone of a deep howl. He owned his firm nerves be- 

gan to lose much of their firmness at this; nor was bis 

alarm lessened when a voice, loud and hoarse as a speak- 

ing-trumpet, bellowed out, “ Hold off, hold off!” 

A noise among the bushes that surrounded the gibbet | 
added still more to his terror—for terror it was; and, 
though little superstitious, he knew not what to make of 
so strange an occurrence at such a place and time. From 
this he was presently relieved, but by a terror full as 
great, though of another sort: for, on endeavouring to 
mount his horse, while one foot was in the stirrup, and 
he was throwing his other leg over the saddle, he felt it | 
forcibly seized by a rough hand, and his bridle by an- 
other, and beheld four men in shaggy coats, who, with 
loud and horrible imprecations, asked—what the hell he 
did there, and why he did not leave in peace a better man 
than himself? 

I own, at this part of the story, I began to feel almost 
as shaken as Willoughby says he was himself; and no- 
thing but seeing him safe and sound, cured me of a very 
strange sort of trepidation for his sake. However, he 
went on with his narration, and a fearful one it was. 
The men offered no violence to his person, except de- 
taining him prisoner, and ordering him to follow them— 
threatening, if he made the least noise or resistance, with 
instant death, though they might all swing for it, as they | 
said, like the gentleman he had come to visit. As they 
all had hangers, and pistols in their belts, this appeared 
so very easy an affair, that Willoughby had no inclina- 
tion to be unnecessarily scrupulous, but promised per- 
emptory obedience. His wonder, as well as terror, 
chiefly was to know into whose and what hands he had 
fallen; and he could not help asking what was to be 
his fate. 

«That you will know fast enough,” said the gruff 
voice, “as soon as our captain comes: mean time, shut 
your eyes and hold your tongue, or it will be worse for | 
them both.” 

The plot now thickened. A long sort of caravan, 
drawn by two horses, and attended by two men in dark 
frocks, approached the gibbet, under which it stopped, 
and one of the men said it was late, for the moon 
would soon be down, and there would not be time to | 
load. “ But who have you here?” continued he, seeing 
Willoughby. | 

“That he knows best,” replied the same voice that 
had before spoken. “ We found him here under poor | 
Tom: for what purpose we shall find, provided Captain 
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” 








, when he comes, does not 

«“ Hold!” replied the man of the dark frock ; “ remem- 
ber, there is to be no more blood: but you will hold him 
fast, I trow.” 

« Trust us for that,”’ returned the other: “ but what to 
do with him I don’t know ; but here comes captain.” 

Seven or eight horses, all loaded—some with bales, 
some with kegs, now come up the hill, on the other side 
of the gibbet, conducted by as many men, all armed; 
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and one, who seemed the leader, was immediately ac- 
costed, and taken to a distance by the first man, while 
the rest were instantly at work to unload the horses, and 
stow the packages in the caravan. 

Willoughby now found he was prisoner to a desperate 
gang of smugglers. He was not at all comforted by#the 
reflection, and still less relieved by the thought of the 
gibbet, and the few words that had passed between the 
two ruffians at the foog of it. Neither was he consoled 
by having only the day before heard at the inn in Lyme, 
the full and true account of the murder of Mr. Chaytor 
and another custom-house officer, by being whipped to 
death by the smugglers who had broken open the custom- 
house at Poole, the very county he was in. I am no 


the conference between the captain and his mate being 
ended, they advanced and examined him, in a sulky, 
savage tone, as to his business in such a place, at such a 
time of night. “I suppose,” said the captain, “ you are 
one of the damned sharks of Lyme—him perhaps who 
hanged the poor fellow there.” 

Willoughby told the truth, as he thought it best to do, 
and owned he came from Lyme; but was no shark, and 
only a traveller. ‘ 

« What, at this time of night, and in such a place! 
No! my boy, we are not such culleys as that. I sup- 
pose you know,” added the captain, “that your life is 
in our power, and that we would no more mind taking 
it, than he did, for all his chains,” (pointing to the man 
on the gibbet.) -“If you deceive us in a single article, 
you are a gone man: so if you are an officer or a spy, 
you had better say so at once, and we shall know what 
to do,” 

Willoughby protested his innocence ; and in regard to 
his being in that suspicious place, in vain laid the blame 
on a wandering disposition, and having lost his way : 
“but, ig truth,” said he, «I found myself under a very 
different judge from dear honest Heurtfree, and almost 
gave myself up for lost.” All this while the loading was 


| going on, and the captain rather anxiously walked up 


and down under the gibbet, often regarding what was 


| swinging above—with what feclings or impulses, said 
| Willoughby, I knew not. 


The extraordinary thing to 
me was, that the gang should have selected such a spot 
for their operations, At first I thought it bravado; but 
I afterwards was told it was for security—for that no per- 
son, either at Lyme or in the neighbourhood, dared in 
the day time, much less by night, trust himself so near 
the grim smuggler who there hung. 

But the business of loading being now finished, and 
the band preparing to retreat, the captain’s decision was 
at length promulgated—and fearful enough it was for 
Willoughby ; for, as he had an opportunity of witness- 


| ing the transaction, and becoming acquainted with the 


actors, it was determined that, spy or not spy, he should 


| be detained prisoner, unless he chose to join fates with 


them by embarking in their dangerous trade. As to this 
last, he could give no answer: they resolved upon the 
first; and accordingly, mounting him upon one of the 
pack-horses, all of which were also now rode by the 
gang, and threatening to pistol him if he offered to es- 
cape, they began in single file to descend the hill, down 
a dark and tangled path which led to aJarge sort of yard 
or wharf, full of coals and timbers, at the head of a 
creek, There a long-boat lay moored—and the horses 
being haltered in the yard, Willoughby’s among them, 
under the care of part of the gang, the rest leaped into 
the boat with their prisoner in custody, whom, after row- 
ing about a mile, they deposited with themselves on board 
a stout well-built cutter, canvass all loose, and anchor a 
peak, and in a few hours were mid channel, between the 
coasts of Dorsetshire and Britanny. 

During the night the men caroused, and offered Wil- 


| loughby some brandy and herrings, which he declined ; 


but lay down on a bulkhead, just over the cabin lad- 
der—the only bed, they said, be could have. It may be 
supposed he did not sleep, and his comfortable feelings 
may be guessed, when he heard the following conversa- 
tion between the captain, whose name was Bowser, and 
his mate. 

“Til be d—d,” said the captain, “if I half like that 
scarcecrow post for a landing-place, and I think we had 
better cut down poor Tom, next night we go. He 
seems to grin at us every time we come. Nay, I ‘once 
thought I saw him move as if he would have come 
down.” : 








ten days; and to the captain alone, who lent him a razor 


“ You are a hell of a coward, Bowser,” said the mate’ 
“Youa captain! What! I warrant I cotched you blub- 
bering, when Tom were condem#ed. Yet, he went out 
of the world like a man: and here you have now put us 
in the power of this hen-hearted fellow—who I frighten- 
ed out of his wits only with a laugh. Besides—you 
know nothing of true gumption. If you cut down Tom, 
what’s to prevent any other ninny from Lyme coming to 
watch us as he did? I say he isa clear shark, and if 
you had taken advice a4 

“ Hold, hold, you dog,” said Bowser: “when you 
have got your Nantes on board, you are fit for nothing 
but Davy’s locker. You know I am no coward; and, as 
for the man, he may be innocent, though he came from 
Lyme. If, indeed, he was a proved shark, I should have 
no objection e 

“To stick him, I suppose, as Tom did t’ other. D—n 
me if I believe you. But what shall we do with him 
now we’ve got him ?” 

“ Land him in France,” said Bowser. 

“ To get safely over the water again, to peach us all! 
Why, he knows our werry wessel. Why shou!dn’t he 
even now fall overboard by accident? Eh!” 

«“ You're but a bloody rascal, Tomlins,” said Bowser ; 
“and I tell you I’ll have no roughing, unless he can be 
proved a scout.” 

“I suppose, however,” replied Jack, gruffer than ever, 
“you have no objection to my changing clothes with 
him: since we hoisted the glim, I observed his coat and 
boots, and I think they ’d just do.” 

“If you choose to be such a blackguard, Jack,” replied 
Bowser. 

This closed the conversation; for both captain and 
mate began to snore over their brandy: but the conse- 
quence was, that at daylight, the mate calling Willough- 
by into the cabin, told him that, for a blast of a spy like 
him, he might think himself well off with no other punish- 
ment than surrendering up all his clothes—which was 
no robbery neither, as he, the mate, meant to bestow his 
own upon him in return. 

To this, Willoughby, dreading the hands into which 
he had fallen, prudently consented; which accounted for 
the strange metamorphose under which I saw him. 

Thus equipped, for the time he remained in durance, 
he was treated like one of the crew, only with rather 
less respect; and though he offered a large ransom if 
they would set him on shore in France, it was refused. 
At the same time, what was remarkable, no attempt was 
made to rob him of his purse; which, being in his pocket 
when the mate made the forcible exchange of clothes 
with him, was, with every thing else, faithfully brought 
back to him by the captain—though accompanied by not 
a few growls on the part of Tomlins. In this situation 
they held off and on at the mouth of the Loire, receiving, 
from time to time, whole boat-loads of moonshine, as 
they called it, from Nantes, in the stowing of which they 
forced Willoughby to work as hard as themselves. This, 
however, he said, perhaps did him good; for his thoughts 
were none of the pleasantest. The captain was the only 
one not uncivil tohim: and this forbearance was jealous- 
ly watched by Tomlins, who seemed to bear him no good 
will, though he obeyed him. The manners, language, 
looks, and conduct of the whole crew were shockingly 
disgusting—and sometimes dreadful. A perpetual sus- 
picion, horrible and impious curses, showed a dissolute- 
ness of behaviour, in the most absolute sense of the 
word ; for they seemed loosed from every tie of decency, 
either in language or sentiment. The insecurity in 
which, being all of them outlaws, they passed their lives, 
made them familiar with danger, without being free from 
the dread of it. Hence, the night was always their time 

of action, and the day brought them no comfort. It was 
common with them to say, “ We know we are born to 
be hanged: it is, therefere, of little consequence what 
we do.” That was their morale. Their happiness was 
brandy and tobacco, which put an end to thought. They 
had not even the merriment of carelessness which be- 
longs to other sailors; for, when not drinking, smoking, 
or quarreling, they were melancholy, and evidently- un- 
happy. ‘Tomlins, from the dreadful abandorment of his 
mind, was, sad to say, the least sad among them. All 
had committed crime: some of deeper die than others— 
but all of a low nature; so that there was nothing re- 
deeming among them. 

With these worthy companions Willoughby passed 
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and a check shirt, he owed that he did not die of disgust 
and filth. 

His case had now become most melancholy ; for he 
had no hope‘of-escaping. The lading of the cutter being 
completed, they stood back again for the English coast— 
their object being Portland. Off this, when almost in 
sight, their fortune threw them in the way of a revenue 
cutter, of at least twice their force. ‘To maintain a run- 
ning fight was all they had for it, and, as their enemy 
gained upon them, to run ashore, and escape, if possible, 
among the beds of rock and furze, by paths well known 
to them, was now the summit of their hopes. Accord- 
ingly, having run into the shallowest water they could, 
their only resource was the boat, which they had but just 
time to man: and this accounts for the precipitation of 
their flight when they landed. 

Willoughby was glad to accompany them on shore, as 
he feared infinitely more to remain and be taken by the 
captors, who would have been (particularly in his dis- 
guise) as hard of belief as to his story, as the smugglers 
themselves. However, like father Auneas, being now 
out of danger, and having recounted the history of his 


voyages— 
« . . 
“ Conticuit tandem, factoque fine ; quierit :” 


in plain English having told his tale, he stripped off his 
dirty clothes, and until those he had ordered should ar- 
rive, went to bed. 

Here I left him, to order some more generous refresh- 
ments than the coarse salt fish and beef which had been 
ali the fare allotted him by the smugglers for the last ten 
days. To this, when he waked (for he had fallen into a 
sound sleep) he did ample justice: and seeing him well 
recovered in strength and spirits, I could not help rally- 
ing him, bv asking what effect this adventure had had 
upon his wandering tastes, and whether it would make 
any alteration in his plan of life. 

«It will make me, in future,” said he, “ avoid gibbets, 
and night marches on the sea-coast, particularly that of 
Dorsetshire. As for any thing else, ‘hee et olim me- 
minisse juvabit.’? And after all, [ was not in so much 
danger as when before the revolutionary tribunal.” 

« You may thank your captain for that,” I observed. 

«“ By the way, there is something about that man that 
interests me. He certainly was less of a brute than his 
fellows—which is all I can say for him,” returned Wil- 
loughby. “But had I been a custom-house officer, or 
really a spy, he told me he would have had no more 
bowels than Tomlins himself; and this he seemed to jus- 
tify as lawful.” 

“TI should be glad to know how,” said I. 

« Why, it was his destiny, he said, to be what he was; 
and destiny must be answerable for all that he did in 
pursuing it: that he did not like blood—but would rather 
shed it than be himself hanged. In fact, he supposed he 
had often shed it in contests with the king’s cutters, when 
under the necessity of fighting; which necessity, he al- 
ways added, was of their own causing. You may sup- 
pose I had nothing to reply to such a casuist : neverthe- 
less, I could sometimes see a doubt, not over pleasant in 
his own mind, as to the soundness of this reasoning; 
and he would almost hesitate, till a glass of brandy, the 
devil’s ally, reinforced the argument. If I had any 
hope that he was not so wicked as the rest, it was from 
his perpetual disgust at Tomlins, whom he evidently 
hated.” 

“ Poor devil,” said I: “ suppose we mount our horses 
to-morrow, and explore the passage by which they es- 
caped. I dare say we might make interesting dis- 
coveries.”” 

«“T thank you,” returned he; “ but I have no stomach 
to be pressed again on board a private, still less to fight 
for him against my lawful sovereign.” 

“ Why, the custom-house would thank us,” I replied. 

“Tam obliged to you,” returned he, “ but the very 
thought of a custom-house gives me, and will for some 
time, something very like an ague.” 

We had scarcely ended this conversation, when, much 
to our concern, as well as surprise, a report was brought 
that the revenue cutter which the smugglers had en- 
gaged, though only in a running fight, had put into Port- 
land Road with her prize, but with the loss of a man 
killed. This had created quite a sensation: a search 
was ordered by the coast-guard, and a proclamation fora 
great reward on the arrest of any part of the crew'that 


quiet, or diminish his joy at having, as he said, so provi- 
dentially escaped from the gang whose fortunes he must 
have shared. 

I proposed that he should give information of what he 
knew to the mayor of Weymouth, and point out the 
path the rogues had taken when they abandoned their 
boat. But I could not prevail. Not, he said, that they 
did not deserve it; but they, and the captain in particu- 
lar, had spared his life, when it was proposed to take it, 
to which, indeed, some were shrewdly inclined. The 
mode proposed by Tomlins to prevent his peaching, was 
still in his ears; and he thought it would be hard to 
make any one repent that he had opposed such a step. 
To these reasons I could not but defer. 

Several days passed afterwards without any discovery 
of the smugglers; and Willoughby, having been joined 
by his servant, was seeking another horse to replace that 
he had lost, when he was astonished with the following 
letter, which his groom told him had been put into his 
hands by a sailor from the Isle of Portland. 


“Sir,—Though smugglers are called by many, and 
thought by some, to be dishonest persons, merely because 
they sell their goods cheaper than the lawful rogues, they 
are not, on that account, robbers, and still less horse- 
stealers. Your conduct in not joining the hue and cry 
raised by our oppressors against us, for defending our 
own, which you might have done with some effect, merits 
our thanks. When we mastered your person, for very 
good reason why, it was not our intention to steal your 
horse, which from necessity was left on shore, and which 
would have been restored to you, had not the tyranny 
of the government given us too much trouble about our- 
selves to be nice about others. If you will apply any 
time in the next two days at the Royal George, in the 
Isle of Portland, and enquire for Ro’jin Benbow the 
ostler, and come alone, and ask no questions, he will de- 
liver your horse to you saddle and bridle and all; and 
having once, without your knowing it, saved your life, 
and now restoring your property, which was never in- 
tended to be stolen, I trust you will think that a smug- 
gler, though ill treated by the world, may yet be an 
honest man.” 


This epistle, fairly written, correctly spelt, and con- 
taining a defence, however sophistical, of his honest call- 
ing, Willoughby said could be written by nobody but his 
friend Captain Bowser. “But how the devil he could 
have found me out,” added he, “ puzzles me. It makes 
one curious, however, to see him again, though, I believe, 
if I did, I should feel like Gil Blas, when he met Cap- 
tain Rolando in the street, after escaping from the sub- 
terranean cave. Still I would give something to know 
more of him, and, if possible, withdraw him from this 
horrid life.” 

“You will never succeed,” said I. “ You see he is a 
theorist, and reasons upon his way of life, till he denies 
it to be wicked; and like many other theorists, no doubt 
he thinks all law and government mere invasions of man’s 
liberty. I dare say he has read of the pirate who told 
Alexander that he was but a robber like himself, (in 
which he was not far wrong,) and no doubt takes him 
for his hero. No, no! depend upon it he has settled the 
matter with his conscience, and were you to make the 
attempt, with all your fine reasoning, you would find 
yourself no match for brandy and bad habits.” 

“The dog, however, moves my curiosity,” said Wil- 
loughby, as he prepared to cross over to the island, to 
seek his horse at the Royal George. When he arrived, 
he easily found the ostler to whom he had been directed, 
and with him a gruff sailor-looking man, muffled in what 
is called a flushing-coat, or more vulgarly and properly, 
a wrap-rascal—whom he recollected having seen three or 
four days before, watching him, as he thought, in the 
streets. The man’s features he had not caught, but he 
recognised the dress, if only from its resemblance to that 
of several of the smugglers with whom he had lately 
associated. This man, after whispering something to the 
ostler, immediately withdrew. 

“Are you Robin Benbow?” asked Willoughby, ad- 
dressing the ostler. 

«I suppose I be,” returned he. 

“ Then you, perhaps, know what I came here for.” 
“T suppose I do,” continued he; “ you be come for a 
horse, if you be Master Willoughby, or whatever your 











had escaped on shore. Thisdid not add to Willoughby’s 


name is. There ’s the nag in t’ other stall.” 
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« And who may that man be you were just now talk- 
ing with ?” 

«“ Don’t know—never saw him before.” 

« Won’t you tell if I give you a pot of ale?” 

« Should like the ale—but don’t know the man.” 

«“ Perhaps you won't know? But what if I gave you 
this crown piece ?” 

«“ Should like the crown piece—but don’t know the 
man. Besides, I was told neither to ax nor to answer 
no questions ; so if you want your beast, take him; his 
hay and corn is paid for, and if you will give me the pot 
you talked of for saddling and bridling him, you may ; 
if not, the sooner you leaves here the better.” 

Willoughby, upon this, finding he could get nothing 
out of old Benbow, deposited with him a shilling, and, 
glad to greet his lost steed once more, left the Royal 
George, which his reception plainly indicated was a sort 
of smuggler’s hall, and returned to Weymouth. 

The impression made upon Willoughby by his recent 
adventure was deeper than I could have imagined. I 
had thought him one of the carelessly happy ; eager in 
quest of novel interests and scenes, but soon forgetting 
them for others. In truth, his good feeling was here 
concerned, so as to absorb him in an unusual manner, 

“ But for this Bowser,” said he, “I should long ere 
this have been food for sharks, if there are any on the 
coast of France. I am quite certain that this man, out- 
law and villain as he is, must have originally been made 
for better things. He is now at hide and seek for his 
life, for he is proclaimed by name. I would give not a 
little to save him, if I could, or, at any rate, to get at 
something of his history.” 

This feeling was so far from losing ground with Wil- 
loughby, that it grew stronger and stronger, and at last 
took such hold of him, that he proposed to me to accom- 
pany him on a voyage of discovery along the westward 
coast. “If I can at all find a clue for meeting Bowser,” 
said he, “I’ll lay my life good will come of it; if not, 
at all events, we shall see two very interesting counties, 
in Devonshire and Cornwall.” . 

As adventure was my object, to this I made no ob- 
jection. We mounted, and soon got to Lyme. Here 
our first enquiry was about the affair of the smugglers, 
which we found was kept the more alive by the recent 
capture of Tomlins, who every body said would swing 
for it, and who, in fact, was afterwards hanged upon the 
very gibbet where his friend, poor Tom, had made his 
exit. 

The good nature and love of justice of Willoughby 
here underwent a severe contest. Duty impelled him 
to offer his evidence, which would have been decisive 
against this miscreant. Charity made him question him- 
self as to motives, and fearing they might savour of re- 
venge, he resolved to remain quiet. 

The question was to trace Bowser, upon which every 
one was busy. Some said he was still in a cave on the 
coast: others, that he had been seen in a coach going to 
London ; a third party, that he had eseaped to France. 
This last opinion weighed most with Willoughby, the 
rather because the Fair Trader, which was the name of 
the lugger, was known to be of Nantes, where Bowser 
was domiciled. It was at least likely-that he should go 
there if he could. This opinion gained ground from a 
report that Bowser had been actually seen in the boat 
of a French vessel a little way from shore, three days 
after the capture. 

Come what come might, it made Willoughby so rest- 
less that he could no longer forbear ; and to indulge him 
I promised to make a tour in Devonshire by myself, 
while he should Quixote it, as he said, to Nantes; pro- 
mising to let me know the result at Exeter, where I 
agreed to establish my head-quarters. The passing to 
the coast of Britanny was the least difficult part of 
Willoughby’s undertaking, and in about a week I re- 
ceived the letter, which will form the next section of 

these memoirs. 
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SECTION XXXIII. 
THE SMUGGLER’S STORY. 


Ist Outlaw. 
‘ Know then that some of us are gentlemen, 
Such as the fury of ungoverned youth 
Thrust from the company of lawful men 
Myself was from Verona banished, 
For practising to steal away a lady.” 
2d Outlaw. 
“ And I from Mantua, for a gentleman, 
Whom in my mood I stabbed unto the heart.” 
3d Outlaw. 
And I for such like petty crimes as these.” 
Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
“ Wittovensy To Frevpine. 
“ Mantes, June 20, 18—. 


‘ You laughed at my eagerness, and, I believe, doubted 
my success ; but, as far as finding the man I sought, you 
must laugh no longer. As many, particularly at the 
hotel I chose, were talking of the capture of the ‘ Fair 
Trader,’ it was easy to find out to whom she belonged, 
Messrs. ——, on whom I waited, fairly telling them my 
object. They were civil enough, allowed they knew 
where Bowser was, but naturally wished to consult him 
before they promised an interview. The next day, how- 
ever, brought me his consent, and I found myself alone 
with him in an apartment at their house. He showed 
soine emotion at the sight of me; but it went off. 

«“<T have consented,’ said he, ‘to trust myself with 
you ; first, because, here at least, you can do me no harm; 
next, because, though you may owe mea grudge for 
making and keeping you a prisoner, I believe you saw it 
was through necessity, and not my will; lastly, because 
you owe me far more thanks than resentment, for no- 
thing less than having saved your life. Add, that your 
keeping aloof from giving information against us, shows 
you one above a nasty revenge, and, in short, that you 
are a gentleman.’ 

“I replied to this pithy exordium, by telling him, I 
knew I owed my life to his protection from Tomlins, 
who, however, was about to expiate his cruelty, for I had 
left him in prison for trial. 

“ He turned as pale as he could on this intelligence, 
and, shrugging his shoulders, said, ‘ If that is so, he must 
swing for it ; there is more against him than would hang 
half a dozen of us: but I always told him it would be 
so. He is a butcher and a blackguard, and deserves his 
fate; the worst part of mine has been to have had him 
for an But now, sir, as to your object in 
searching me out?’ 

“T told him fairly my motive, which was to do him 
good, if Leould, in return for the good he had done to 
me. This rather affected him, and with some eagerness 
he asked, if I thought I could obtain him protection if he 
came to England. 

«“T said, that was at best uncertain, and at best could 
only be purchased by the discoveries he might make as 
to the unlawful trade he carried on ; especially as a man 
had been killed, which would be held to be murder. At 
this he flew into a sort of rage, and stamped— 

«“« Murder!’ exclaimed he; ‘ Unlawful trade! Dis- 
coveries! Never, sir; never shall it be said—and yet,” 
he added, more calmly, and as if recollecting himself, 
‘it is a wretched trading, and could I quit it; could my 
life be passed over again!’ Here he paused, but after- 
wards burst out with— But,no! They never will grant 
a pardon ; I must continue an outlaw; and as to mur- 
der or unlawful trade, I deny it, and the crimes be on 
those that call them so. I am oppressed, deprived of my 
rights, and ruined, and yet called a criminal. I would 
quit my misery, if I could, yet am punished if I con- 
tinue it. Hard! hard! d dhard!’ Here he walked 
about in agitation, and beat his breast more than once. 
*‘ Would to God,’ at last he said, ‘I had been the meanest 
labourer in Devonshire, rather than what I am; but it is 
false to say I am a criminal.’ 

“TJ let this burst subside a little, and then observed, I 
was sorry to think that he did not see his situation in 
_the proper light, and only wondered that a man who 
seemed to have so many good points, should so disguise 
the truth from himself, as to the bad ones. I added, that 
my wish was to reclaim him, if possible ; which, if se- 
riously done, efforts, at least, should not be wanting to 
restore him to society. 


associate. 
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«On this he fixed his eyes upon me with much 
scrutiny. 
«+I believe,’ said he, ‘ you may be sincere in what you 
say. I on my part ought to be equally so; and if I am, I 
am bound to own that I fear you will notsucceed. No! 
I am too confirmed in wickedness, if it is wickedness ; 
and though I may be sold to the devil, and know it, I 
cannot break the contract if I would,’ 
“« This is shocking,’ said I. i‘ 
“<«Tt is so, but itis true. My habits are too strong 
for me.’ 
“<«T trust not,’ said I, as mildly as I could; ‘ your 
terrible occupation has, no doubt, hardened your feelings, 
but something tells me this could not always have been 
so. You are evidently an educated man, and must have 
been born—’ 

“ «Do not go farther,’ he interrupted, ‘ it will be worse 
both for you and for me. I have been too long an out- 
cast to make recollection other than misery: and, after 
all, I only fulfil my destiny.’ 

«“« You glanced at this,’ said I, ‘some time ago, and 
as I really wish to be useful to you if I can, I would ask 
for as much information as it may not be disagreeable 
to you to give.’ 

“ He paced the room two or three times in silence, or 
muttering to himself; when, after a pause, he said, 
‘ Stranger as you are, you could not have taken all this 
trouble for a person to whom you are indifferent; and it 
will, perhaps, only relieve the loaded mind of a man 
whose vices have ruined him, if I fairly confess my his- 
tory to you.’ 

«I bowed assent, and he went on. 

«« «Whatever I may think of destiny and its irresisti- 
ble decrees, I certainly should not have imagined, from 
my education, or the situation of my family, that I could 
ever have been intended for this wretched life. I believe 
I was born a gentleman, if the son of a methodist minis- 
ter (of good private substance, however) can pretend to 
that title. My father, as I said, was a methodist, but of 
what exact sect I never could well make out, if he could 
himself. All I could discern was, that he was a most 
determined and implicit believer in and preacher of pre- 
destination. He talked much of a great divine, John 
Calvin ; though what John Calvin taught I never knew, 
except, as I collected when a boy from my father’s dis- 
courses, that it signified little what we were inclined to, 
as every thing was determined for us. I own this laid 
early hold not only of my imagination, but of such rea- 
soning powers as I had, which were very little; and I 
betook myself, therefore, to any thing that struck my 
fancy, without examining consequences as to myself or 
others. I was full fourteen years old, before my father, 
who was a severe man, had done flogging me for this, 
and it was in vain I pleaded, according to his own doc- 
trine, that what I had done was not my choice, but or- 
dained for me. His reply always was, “ True, and it 
was also ordained that I should flog you for it.” This 
went on till I began almost to hate my father; which I 
also believed I was predestinated to do. Notwithstand- 
ing this severity, there were other tenets of a political 
nature which my father held, and which made a still 
deeper impression upon me. It was upon,the unlawful 
ness of law, as emanating, not from the ordinance of 
Heaven, or even the intentions of nature, but the mere 
caprice of man. Hence he held that it was a mere 
question of prudence, whether any person should obey 
or disobey the laws, if he thought them tyrannical.’ 

“ «Upon my word,’ said I, ‘your reverend father 
would have made an admirable reformer. It is a pity he 
had not lived in these enlightened times.’ 

“ « Be that as it may,’ continued Bowser, ‘I greedily 
swallowed all (and it was not a little) that my father 
said of the usurpation and oppression of government, 
and the shameful and sanguinary laws that were made, 
as it was said, for the protection of property. You may 
guess what an effect all this had upon a boy of fourteen, 
of strong appetites, overbearing in his temper, and think- 
ing constraint of any kind the worst of evils, without a 
single principle on the other side to control him.’ 

“ «You have said enough,’ I observed, ‘to account 
for any ruin you may have to announce, and I only won- 
der to see you here in safety, after such a life as you 
must have led.’ 

«“ «You may perhaps wonder more,’ said he, ‘as I 
proceed. The free and early indulgence in my passions, 
which were precocious enough of themselves, laid the 


foundation of my ruin; for they were wholly without 
restraint from all I was taught to believe, and still I fear 
believe as to the inutility of combating one’s destiny, 
and the injustice of law. Hence I ran headlong into the 
grossest, and, for my age, the most terrible excesses. At 
fifteen women got hold of me, and as we lived at Ply- 
mouth, their description was of the lowest order. The 
consequences you may guess. From the same locality, 
and association with sea-boys of my own age, drunken- 
ness—and afterwards gaming. This last was near 
plunging me deeper than, Lam glad to say, it did; for I 
listened (I did no more) to a plan laid by some of my 
companions to rob my father’s house, which I was to 
abet by letting them in at night.’ 

“At this point of his miserable narration I really 
shrank and shuddered. He perceived it, and went on. 

« «T am not surprised at the effect this has upon you. 
It has often had the same upon myself, notwithstanding 
my life: but I have told you I escaped that perpetra- 
tion.’ 

“T eagerly asked ‘ How ?” 

“ «TI can scarcely tell you,’ said he ; ‘ for my religious 
tenets, (if such they can be called,) if they did not en- 
courage, certainly did not repress me; and if this act 
was ordained to be, how was I to blame? If I was saved, 
therefore, from this crime, it was only because of a feel- 
ing of abhorrence for it, strong, but for which-I could 
not account ; and as I have had this feeling on other oc- 
casions, though not springing from reason, I suppose it 
is a sort of instinct in my nature.’ 

«“ «You are at least lucky in this,’ said I. 

“«T wish I had been equally so in other things,’ he 
replied ; ‘ but here destiny was again at work. At seven- 
teen I was destined to be the ruin of a young woman of 
good parents ; for which I was justly turned out of what 
I had left of respectable society ; not more for the fact 
itself than the consequences of it :—for I was too young, 
and too entirely without means to make reparation,— 
which I was -really disposed to do. The poor creature, 
having lost all protection from her family, who behaved 
cruelly in her misery, she died of a broken heart.’ 

“T again shuddered ; but seeing he was really him- 
self affected by his recollections, and that a tear actually 
rolled down a cheek as rugged as iron, I did not inter- 
rupt him by making any remark.* 

“« « This,’ said he, when he proceeded, ‘ was the worst, 
or at least the action I most regret in my life ; far worse 
than what I suppose, you and lawyers are pleased to call 
murder, because a man happened to be killed in a fair 
fight by our lugger, in which, exclusive of my not hav- 
ing myself directed the gun, there could be no more 
harm than in fighting our lawful enemies.’ 

«“ «You make no difference, then,’ said I, ‘ between a 
nation we are lawfully at war with, and your own coun- 
trymen ?” 

« ¢ None in the world,’ returned he ; ‘ for are we not 
as lawfully at war with the custom-house as the French? 
And if mischief happens, let the government who im- 
pose the taxes answer for it.’ 

«« Whatever I might have replied to this reasoning, I 
let the captain proceed. 

« « However,’ said he, ‘I suppose we shall not agree 
upon this point; but I shall say again and again, to the 
end of the chapter, that poor Bessy’s death, which I 
never meant, caused me more unhappiness than would 
the lives of twenty men on board a man of war that 
caine to rob me of my rights, though I laid myself every 
gun that killed them.’ 

“ This mixture of softness and remorse with harden- 
ed insensibility to flagrant crime, as well as the glaring 
sophistry with which he defended it, filled me with won- 





* The reader may be struck here with a manifest re- 
semblance between the character and conduct of the 
smuggler Bowser, and of the smuggler Nanty Ewart, in 
Redgauntlet. I am struck with it myself, and still more 
so, that I never met with the latter till some time after 
the former had been prepared for the press. This is 
more strange, because I perfectly well remember Red- 
gauntlet when it first came out; though how I came not 
to finish it, or not to read it many times over, as I have 
done almost all Sir Walter’s works, at this distance, I 
cannot tell ; but most certain it is, that when I described 
Bowser, I had not the most distant notion that Nanty 
Ewart existed, and I therefore let the sketch go forward, 











or rather do not recall it, with all its inferiorities, 
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der. But though shocked, 1 was curious to hear more: 
and I could not help asking, whether his father all this 
while had done nothing to reclaim him. 

«+O! yes,’ he said, ‘ remonstrances, threats, and ser- 
mons were not wanting ; but somehow or other the poor 
gentleman had entangled himself in such a labyrinth of 
difficulties as to destiny and election, that he could not 
clear them up to his own satisfaction, much less to mine. 

« «In the end, continuing the course I have mention- 
ed, my father, who never liked me, turned me out of 
doors, and I entered immediately on board a man of war. 
This was certainly not a school for reformation, though 
there were many sober and even religious characters 
among us. By these last, who knew my bad name, I 
was avoided and despised. Had it been otherwise, per- 
haps I might have been recovered; but I was left to the 
dregs of the crew, and all my bad habits were more than 
confirmed. I was more and more drunken, profane, and 
at last mutinous. For this I was over and over again 
flogged, which only made me more moody and rebel- 
lious; and at last stung with indignation, as well as 
driven to despair, in company with one or two others of 
the same kidney, we contrived, while in Portland Roads, 
to escape in the jolly-boat, on board a smuggling lugger 
which we knew, and where we were joyfully received. 
To avoid the guilt, or rather the penalties, of felony, 
however, we set the boat adrift, to be carried ashore by 
the tide, and were soon in safety in France. 

« «Hence began a new career. I was soon a smug- 
gler of sufficient accomplishments to be looked up to. 
As a man of war’s man, I was valued as a seaman ; and 
my education having been far above that of all my fel- 
lows, I became of great consequence, not only to the 
captain, but the owners of the vessel, who called them- 
selves English merchants, established at Nantes. They 
were delighted, too, to find in me so able and earnest a 
defender of the lawfulness of our calling,—which was 
only made unlawful, I held, by a set of usurperss of man’s 
rights. In short, my usefulness and superiority to the 
rest of the crew not only made me a favourite, but a 
confidential agent ; and my behaviour in one or two ac- 
tions, both on board and on shore, finished my reputa- 
tions and, upon the illness of the captain, who was 
worn out, I was without hesitation appointed his suc- 
cessor. The sea thus became my element, and as I 
plunged willingly into its hardships, so I adopted all its 
supposed enjoyments,—brandy when on board, women 
when on shore—pelf always. 

« «T got so rich as to become part owner, and though 
outlawed over and over again, the tightness of my lug- 
ger, (which I named the Fair Trader,) and the bold 
daring of my men, made me set all custom-house force 
at defiance, whether by sea or land. 

“«Qnce I had a shock. In an engagement with the 
Lyme officers by night, one of them was killed by the 
man whom we called poor Tom, who was afterwards 
taken and condemned. I was at the trial in disguise. 
But though much was said to him by the judge, and 
afterwards by the chaplain, and about his having offend- 
ed Heaven, I could not depart from the principle taught 
me by my father, who thought himself inspired, that it 
was Heaven’s own doing; therefore i thought it could 
not be a sin. The best argument, however, which I 

know against it is my present situation. Dy the loss of 
my dear Fair Trader I am absolutely ruined, ard must 
again go before the mast. I am doubly and trebly out- 
lawed,; and a reward offered for me as a murderer, though 
I did not fire the gun ; another instance of the execrable 
tyranny of our rulers. Hence I am a stag at bay ; and if 
I am hanged, or more blood is split, let those answer for 
it who are the cause.’ 

“The infatuated Bowser had now ended his tale, 
which filled me with reflections not over pleasant. I 
could not say as of Hamlet— 


¢O! what a noble mind is here o’erthrown.’ 


I could not even flatter myself that the man was not too 
far gone in vicious habits to be reclaimed, could he be 
restored to society. But still there appeared some one 
or two seeds of a better fruit, that made me regret that 
more care had not been bestowed upon their cultivation. 
In one thing I felt serious, which was, to wish all crack- 
brained enthusiasts at the devil. 

“T did not fail to show to this misguided man the 
sophistry of his reasoning ; but what you predicted came 


enlightened, had closed all his faculties. He wished for 
safety, but not to be reformed. It was too late. 

«+All that you say, Mr. Willoughby,’ observed he, 
‘may be very true, and I suppose I shall be punished 
hereafter for not knowing better now. But that’s not 
the present question, which is, whether, if I leave off 
these courses, (which I confess I have long had a horror 
of, for I can’t sleep o’ nights,) any prospect can be given 
me that I may live in safety ! If to-have saved your life, 
and never to have done mischief for mischief’s sake, can 
recommend me for a pardon, perhaps I may yet do; or 
at least not wear myself away with wretchedness. If | 
not, I have nothing left for it but to go to sea again, and | 
shoot others, or be shot myself, as the case may happen.’ 

“ I was shocked at this despair, for it bespoke an aban- 
donment I had not expected. To feel the way, how- 
ever, I asked what resource he had, if any, provided it 
were possible to procure for him the security he required. 
He seemed pleased yet puzzled at the question; for he 
said he had not a friend in the world, unless it was a 
sister, whom he had not seen for twenty years, to whom 
his father had bequeathed his property, and who was 
married to a man, as he said, ‘ well to do ;’ a merchant 
near Falmouth. I took her direction, and, as you may be 
in the neighbourhood, your enquiries, and the use you 
may make of this narrative, may possibly facilitate what 
I may be able to do for this poor devil, whom I quit to- 
morrow. 

“ Meantime I am your brother adventurer, 

“«E, W.” 


This epistle reached me at Exeter, in my way farther 
west ; and it communicated so much of the writer’s feel- 
ing for this unfortunate, that I lost no time in pushing 
on to Falmouth,—whose romantic valley, with the spark- 
ling arm of the sea that penetrates it, and the old 'T'u- 
dor Castle that defends it, would have repaid my journey 
had I had no other object. I was, however, still more 
recompensed ly finding out Mrs. Stanniforth, Bowser’s 
sister, and her husband, to whom I related all Willough- 
by’s adventure, and all the hopes he had conceived of 
her brother’s reformation. The good woman shed tears 
of joy at the thought of being instrumental towards it, 
and the good man, who was of a grave and reflecting 
physiognowy, promised all he could to second it. 

“I must, however, tell you, sir,” said he, “ I have no 
great hopes of permanent success, even if we succeed 
in getting my poor brother-in-law whitewashed.” 

I asked why. 

“ Merely,” returned he, “that, according to the old 
proverb, ‘what’s bred in the bone will never come out 
of the flesh.’ There is certainly some negative good in 
Bowser ; that is, he is not so bad as he might be. But 
I have always observed, that early dissolute habits are 
difficult to eradicate ; and, from long observation of the 
life, manners, and principles of a professed smuggler, | 
should say, impossible. However,” added this quietly- 


time, to reside happily with his brother and sister; he 
enjoyed their company, their table, their garden, and 
their children ; he was even, notwithstanding his known 
life, noticed by the people of Falmouth. But in a few, 
avery few months, all this began to flag. He grew 
melancholy, if not sulky; the habits and conversation of 
his relations did not suit him, still less their attempt to 
engage him in religious exercises, and least of all in re- 
ligious studies. He was now, therefore, much by him- 
self; took» more brandy and tobacco, (which indeed he 
had never left off,) and was observed to cast a wistful 
eye at the sea, which he watched every day from the 
shore at Falmouth, where he reveled at the public houses 
most noted for smugglers. At length, after receiving a 
letter from his former owners at Nantes, he resolved to 
visit them, which, thinking it but natural, Stanniforth 
did not oppose. Once there, however, he never return- 
ed, and the next time he was heard of was in the capa- 
city of captain of another Fair Trader ; exemplifying in 
this the moral of the philosophical old song— 


“The Devil was sick, 
The Devil a monk would be; 
The Devil got well— 
The Devil a monk was he.” 


Willoughby, who gave me this account, and who 
actually went again to Nantes to ascertain his real situa- 
tion, was in despair at this termination of his scheme. 
He found him, he said, plunged in apathy as to character 
and prospects, and only anxious to stave off reflection ; 
kindled a little, and but a little, by the exertion neces- 
sary for the usual voyage of adventure, but afterwards 
relapsing into the lowest state of crapulence, as best 
leading to forgetfulness. 

Willoughby was shocked at the marked and rapid al- 
teration that appeared in him, both in body and mind, 
all announcing a premature decay ; and when he noted 
a dangerous increase of his indulgence in brandy, “ Do 
not blame it,” said he, “what must be, must be! It 
makes me drunk, and takes away my senses—the only 
real happiness that is left me.” After this we heard no 
more of him. 

Do not let this story be thought of no importance, or 
without a moral, which it may be well to impress upon 
all minds, particularly those of the young and thought- 
less. It marks too well how difficult, if not impossible, 
it is to conquer bad habits if allowed to gain head, and 
grow inveterate. Let no one suppose that, meaning to 
take but one step, he can be sure that he will not take 
two, or that having advanced to a certain point in liber- 
tinism, he can return at pleasure to the security of virtue. 
That security, after all my travels, I found to be the 
great, if not the only basis of the happiness I sought. 
[ say basis, because nothing, I discovered, was so false, 
if taken as an abstract proposition, as the celebrated 
line— 





sagacious man, “ we will not abandon the attempt from 
thinking it hopeless. I am in possession of a fair sum | 
which, but for his vices, might have been his. It has | 
much contributed to better my own fortune, and I hold | 
it my duty to return a competent part of it, if the con- 
duct that forfeited it is really changed.” 

I could not help looking at my new acquaintance with 

respect for these sentiments, worthy the soundest mind 
and best heart that ever graced our nature. I shook his 
hand with the sincerest esteem; and, upon a consulta- 
tion, it was resolved to invite Bowser over to Goodbarn, 
the name of his brother-in-law’s place, where he might 
remain till his safety might be secured to him by law, 
and afterwards if he pleaséd, and as long as he pleased. 
“ However,” said the good Stanniforth, “this must 
not be done by halves; he must not be in a state of de- 
pendence ; we will give him an annuity sufficient for 
his wants, and secured to him by law.” 
“ Better and better,” said I; and [ left this excellent 
couple, to concert matters with Willoughby ; mote satis- 
fied with human nature than I had for a very long time 
been. 


ing history so different from what I had hoped, and 
what others may perhaps expect. Jack Tomlins, as 
every body said he would be, was hanged; and justice 
thus being satisfied, and the nest concerned in the Fair 
Trader, as was supposed, entirely broken up, a free par- 


Alas! that I am forced to make an end of this warn- |. 


“ Virtue alone is happiness below.” 


If this mean no more than that without virtue there is 
no happiness, it is equivocally expressed; if, that virtue 
alone suffices, it is not true. Poor Yawn was virtuous, 
and Gorewell, and Lackland ; nor was Fawknor stained 
with any uncommon vice ; yet they were any thing but 
happy ; while those who were so—Heartfree, Blythfield, 
Lovegrove, Freeman—though virtue was the principal 
source of their content, yet she had many tributary 
streams, arising from taste, temper, station, and habits, 
to replenish and keep her in vigour, freshness, and beau- 
ty. My search told me,that no wicked or very impru- 


| dent man could be happy ; but that a virtuous one must 


necessarily be so; on account of his virtue alone, was 
contradicted by all experience. 
——<=> 


SECTION THE LAST. 


“How like you the young German, the 
nephew ?” 


Duke of Saxony’s 


My travels and their object had now become so in- 
teresting, and had filled my mind with so much useful 
observation, that I protracted them to a considerable ex- 
tent, and went over to the continent in the pleasant 
pursuit. This opened a new world to me, and was made 
still more interesting by the contrast it enabled me to 
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Shall I confess that, with all our boastéd superiority 
in laws, in government, 
knowledge, arts, 
some, the learning of others, and the independence and 
comfort of all; the balance of happiness, in my mind, 
was greatly in favour of the people I visited. Without 
diving very deep into moral or political philosophy, to 
ascertain the cause of this would not be diificult. It lies 
altogether on the surface, like the happiness itself which 
I sought. 

Thank God! have I often said, when I have seen a 
German peasant, with his wife, his pipe, his brown bread, 
and his sourkrout, the picture of health and good-hu- 
mour, notwithstanding mathematical demonstrations, by 
various apostles of liberty, that he ought to be the re- 
verse; thank God! I have said, I see in this all the 
power of practical feeling over the whole array of theo- 
retical reasoning. ‘These people knew nothing of So- 
crates or Cicero, or Jeremy Bentham, or the Edinburgh 
Review ; nor even of the Penny Magazine, 
» ignorant alike of epicureans, or stoics, whigs, 
and get it ; and their 


they a 
or tories; they work for their bread, 


constitutional good nature does all the rest. Again, 
when I have seen the females of the same degree in the 
same country, with an erect look and elastic tread, 
under burdens that would break the back of many a | 
London footman, yet all the while giving a nod of good- 
will, and wishing their “guten morgen,” and “ guten 
tag’s,” to all their fellow-creatures, whether known to 


n universal cheerfulness and alacrity, 
to do good turns as well as to 
one another, accompany the whole population, who at 
the same time are as orderly as good-natured—when I 
compare this with our growling countrymen at home, 


them or not; wh 


and desir to strangers, 


who even seek to be crammed with discontent by those | 


who well know how to cram them—who shall say that 
the balance of comfort is with our vaunted England ? 
Even in morals and obedience to the laws, on which we 
formerly used to plume ourselves, we are exceeded by 
these simpler Germans, among whom I never witnessed 
(in Nas 
servations) a street quarrel, a failure of respect to their 
su} rs or to one another, a drunkard, a common pros- 
titute, or a 

Bout this is nothing to what prevails in the interior. 
More family happiness (if so much) I never saw. Hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children,* relations, dis- 
tant as well as near—they seem always together, as form- 
ing the purest source of their pleasure; and nothing so 
1s to see them grouped as 


veggar. 


common in their daily walks, 
preferred com 
people d dancing together at public balls! What would 
be said of them in London or Paris? Thus, I should 


pantons. 


say that not to enjoy conjugal felicity was to be out of | 


But can I then omit also to say, that the most 
attractive example of these domestic virtues is to be found 
in the palace of the sovereign; where, from affability, 
accomplishments, good humour, and good sense, princes 
and princesses are they ought to be—models for 
the imitation of their subjects. 

Political economists have sometimes made the clothing 
and taste in dress of the lower orders a test of the ease 
and comfort of a population. If this be so, these Ger- 
mans are eminently fortunate, though under apparent 
The labour and industry of the lowest females 
extraordinary. They are emphatically of all 
hewers of wood, drawers of water, and diggers of 
earth ; they seem above corporeal rest, or they find it 
only in the spinning wheel, Their wages are a seeming 
nothing ; yet all are decently, I had almost said taste- 
fully, clothed. There is even an air of something ap- 
proaching,to elegance in their figures, and the light and 
well-fitted jacket and petticoat which set them off. They 
are in general bien chaussé ; and, above all, the reeking 
horror of a black worsted stocking is unknown. Their 
drapery owes much also to a pleasing contrast of varie- 
gated colours (the rich crimson predominating) in the 
apron and handkerchief, fancifully disposed. This is at 
once imposing and picturesque. But this is even ex- 
ceeded by the form and decoration of the head, if the 


fashion. 


>», what 


poverty. 
is most 
work ; 


* A mother’s love for her infant children need scarcely 
“ a but what struck me most in this respect, 
» fondness and intense pleasure of a German fa- 
ther to his infants. It shone out in bis eyes, and he 
seemed never tired of contributing to their amusement. 


in commerce, in the spread of | can be called decoration. 
and manufactures; in the genius of 
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mere e disposition of tresses, without the slightest covering, 


The hair, however, is gener- 
ally of the darkest hue, and in the commonest, lowest 
creature, in her dirtiest attire as to other points, is pinned, 
or plaited, not merely with spruceness, but elegance, and 
invariably, in the very poorest, crowned with a high- 
backed tortoise-shell comb. This gives to their small 
and well-shaped heads the outline of a gem; and their 
figure, as they approach you from a distance, tall and 
well-proportiened, their water-pails on their heads, with 
one arm elevated to support them, and the other in a 
curve to the side, give really the idea of something 
Etruscan.* 

But are there no drawbacks? Yes! their features 
are hard; and, as to morals, there are low pilferers, but 





nor reform ; | 


| afforded. 


| coffee and biscuit. 
1u at least, to which I chiefly confine these ob- | 


| if you do not buy. 
are equal to your own, and prove him at peace with him- 
| self, as well as with you. 





Nay,I have seen young married | 





not many. ‘There is so far cheating in the shops, they 
have two prices, and foreigners are thought legitimate 
game. But there are no robberies, still less burglaries ; 


| and to my astonishment, I have seen a vine-clad house 


in the open street exposed to all marauders, yet the 
grapes allowed to ripen, and be gathered in security by 
the owner. Moreover the Germans, one and all, are an 
out-of-door people, and seek their chief enjoyments in 
the air. 

They boast not Italian skies, nor English gardens; 
but the alcove, the branching covert, the sycamore walk, 
and a thousand seats, are filled in some part or other of 
the day (and always overflow on a holiday,) with happy 


| faces, made still happier by the admirable music so gra- 


tifying to a German ear; which, being afforded gratis, 
is enjoyed by the poorest as well as the rich. All this 
eminently bespeaks the national character—content ; 


| and this pleasing feature lights up the whole counte- 
| nance of the people, whatever their avocations. 


My greatest wonder was to learn, where wages were 
so low, how the luxuries enjoyed could be so regularly 
The poorest German labourer, or soldier, 
smokes his three pounds of tobacco per month (about 
sixteen pence sterling,) and the lowest female has her 
For this they work, and work hard ; 
yet care by no means seems to predominate. 

If you enter a shop, anxiety to sell does not seem the 
absorbing object of the master, so as to incapacitate him 
for any thing else. Whatever the state of his affairs, he 
is easy and cheerful, always civil, and has no black look, 
His manners, dress, and address, 


But it is the affability of all 
the upper ranks to all the lower, though by no means 
undignified, or too familiar, which gives an evident in- 
crease to the content that seems naturally implanted in 
a subject of Nassau. 

Can this be without, in some measure, being derived 
from the character and manners of the sovereign! If, 
as has been said by observers of manners, you may 
know the disposition of the master of a house, by the re- 
ception given you by his servants, so, unless influenced 


| by adventitious circumstances, the character of a ruler 
| may be gathered from the manners and condition of his 


subjects. In this respect I found, during my residence 
among this happy people, that the government was 
markedly patriarchal; and Gorewell was but right in 
comparing the duke to the good duke of the forest of 
Ardennes. What would he have said had he seen the 
same personage in his private, as well as his public fa- 
mily, giving and receiving happiness, and shedding it 
over an accomplished court, all composed of the personal 
friends of himself, or his predecessors? Still more, what 
would have become of Gorewell’s cynicism at seeing this 
done in conjunction with a consort, not less unrivaled in 
beauty than in elegance of mind, not more reverenced as 
a sovereign, than admired and beloved as a woman? 
For myself, I can only say that I never expected to see 
another Lady Isabel in the world; but found her in a 
foreigner, and that foreigner a princess. 

The reigning family as well as the whole state of 

* This is not too strong. Sir Walter, in Waverly, 
felt almost the same thing as to the Scottish peasants, 
even in so dirty a place as Tully Veolan. “ Three or 
four village girls, returning from the well or brook, with 
pitchers and pails upon their heads, with their thin short 
gowns and single petticoats, uncovered heads and braided 
hair, somewhat resembled Italian forms of landscape.” 

+ Paulina Duchess of Nassau, daughter of Prince 
Paul of Wirtemburg. 





Nassau, made large and pleasing additions to the stock 
of worldly happiness entered in my journal. 

But I must return from this continental digression, to 
the land of my fathers ;—which, with all its acknow- 
ledged superiority in institations, and the conveniences 
of life, might borrow a profitable lesson from the foreigners 
it affects to despise. These, in the one little simple se. 
cret, of a moderate and contented disposition, beat all 
our political and even moral philosophers, our dema- 
gogues and champions of liberty, to nothing, in the only 
real object of life—happiness ; and prove into how small 
a point this grand, wide, and prolific subject tay be 
reduced, aftef all the volumes that have been written 
upon it. 

Theories the most ingenious, speculations the most 
abstruse, the deepest learning, the widest search, are 
often labour in vain to those who waste their lives upon 
it; while, close at their elbow, may stand an exemplifi- 
cathe of all that is wanted, in a placid temper and con- 
tented mind. 

“ But you ought not to be either placid or contented,” 
says a growling theoretical philanthropist. “You are 
poor, others rich; you are condemned to obey, others 
command. You have no voice in the state, though 
wiser, perhaps, than those who have; you have no titles, 
others are hereditary lords; in fact, you are a slave and 
a beast of burden, while others * proudly snuff the air, 
and skim along the main.’ ” 

These are sad hits against poor homel> good-humour, 
and would operate like slow poison, not more slow than 
sure, upon all minds naturally gloomy or naturally proud. 
It is— 


“The leperous distilment, whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 
That swift as quicksilver it courses through 
The natural gates ‘and alleys of the body.” 


To those who are thus properly prepared as subjects fur 
knavery to work upon, there never are wanting knaves 
to work ; and in this emergency it is to Nature alone (a 
kindly and contented nature, the best gift of Heaven, 
beyond all talents and all riches,) that we owe not only 
our best happiness, but the best security for its conti- 
nuance. This, indeed, is that sunshine of the mind 
which exceeds the real sun that lights and warms us, 
and may be felt even within the walls of a prison, where 
not a ray of the great orb is permitted to enter. 

Of this, from observation both at home and abroad, 
I had become so convinced, that I always preferred 
asking what was a man’s nature and disposition, to what 
was his religion, or what his portion of liberty ; and, 
though it may move the censure of many, I would sooner 
trust a well-natured, open-hearted Turk, than a cold, 
calculating, ascetic Christian. Then as to happiness, 
my travels convinced me how very little real difference 
is made in the sum of it, by rank, fame, or fortune. A 
duke or a link-boy. has the same passions, ambition, dis- 
appointments, affections, and sufferings; and it depends 
enfirely upon themselves whether the amount of their 
happiness shall not be the same. The whole is in the 
mind, and the minds of all ranks are equally disposed to 
happiness from nature. Hence, therefore, inequality of 
happiness is a work of our own, and altogether artificial ; 
and all who are content have equality, spite of ap- 
pearances. It is the wish for change, the panting after 
what we have not, or the hankering after what we have 
had, that generates uneasiness sometimes unbearable. 
He who rises in his station, a little and a little higher, 
though his original was the very lowest, is more gratified 
than he who is born in the highest class, and cannot 
change without descending. Alexander wept because 
he had no more worlds to conquer. Had he been a ser- 
geant of Alexander, instead of Alexander himself, he 
would not have wept. When Turenne was killed, one 
of his own drummers contented himself with saying, 
“Eh bien, voila an pas de gagné.” Monticulullt, who 
had opposed Turenne, had no such comfort ; he was left 
without a rival, could reap no more laurels, and sheathed 
his sword. 

Thus there is in reality no inequality of happiness in 
the world, as far as inequality of lot is concerned ; all the 
rest belongs to ourselves. 

Then what is the secret? Why are we perpetually 
struggling, and, therefore, wn-happy ? The philosopher 
answers, because of the false estimate of things, that 





| often appears in the wisest and best reasoned theories of 
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what is or is not the summum bonum; while mere 
animal spirits, youth, innecence, health, and fair weather 
(the last by no means the least of the .ingredients) tell 
us every thing we wish to know, better than all the trea- 
tises that ever were composed. 

Were I to say, then, who was the happiest, I should 
point at him who had least irritability; at him— 





«© Who fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Had ta’en with equal thanks.” 


It may be said, this militates against the gifts of rea- 
son. Ido not undervalue them, but not the less do I 
think of the lamb, gay and frolic, though doomed to the 
knife— 


« Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ?” 


It is this skip and play of life which, while it lasts, car- 
ries it hollow before all the doctors, both the proctors, 
and all the grave personages that ever visited the cave of 
Trophonius. It is here that I found happiness, as far as 
I could find it, in its most genuine and undulterated 
form. 

But, says a theorist, you confine yourself, then, to 
youth, and frolic, and animal spirits; to tipsy dance and 
jollity ; you do not embrace the whole of your subject, 
and look not at misery, though so unavoidable. You 
are, therefore, a mere partial describer, not a philosopher. 

Not so; I have not forgot the misery, though I paint 
what I think the morc obvious and universal source of 
happiness. And if I ama partial painter, you will please 
to recollect I undertook to be no more. My object was 
to rouse the game, leaving it to others to describe its 
nature and qualities. This I have done; with what suc- 
cess let other huntsmen decide. 

But the chase is at an end. Again behold me in 
England ; that England, once the seat of many a joy 
and many a sorrow; that England where I first breathed, 
and first loved, and lost all that I loved; that country, 
(alas! no longer dear,) where, in my days of hope, I 
saw, or thought I saw, 

~ « Such forms as glitter in the muse’s ray ;” 
forms that beckoned me to deeds of high emprise, lead- 
ing, as they said, to happiness and fame; happiness 
often enjoyed, too often defeated. These [ still see, 
though now only in memory, and must not think to look 
upon their like again. Farewell, then, 
“ Sweet, radiant forms, whose looks so bright and pure, 
Still seem to watch and cheer my evening road ; 
For still one joy remains, that not obscure 
Nor useless all, my vacant years have flow’d.” 


THE END. 





From the London New Monthly Magazine. 


The Gurney Papers. 
NO. XI. 


Continued from page 401, Part I1., 1837. 


The intelligence of poor ‘Tom’s death, for which I was 
by no means prepared, lost none of its effect by the tone 
and manner in which it was communicated by the stable- 
boy. The suddenness with which all the hopes Sniggs 
had encouraged were dissipated, and a fatal result pro- 
duced, added greatly to my sorrow and regret. In an 
instant every prospect was changed, and every proposi- 
tion which I had suggested to myself as to my future 
conduct in my present trying and difficalt situation al- 
tered. The worst that I had anticipated had happened 
at a moment when I did not expect it, and the darkness 
of my fate acquired new gloom from the contrast it af- 
forded to the bright gleam of expectation produced by 
the apothecary’s last note and bulletin, 

“Ts Mr. Sniggs coming here?” said I to the boy, when 
I had sufficiently recovered my composure to speak, 

“ Ees, zur,” said the boy: “he bea laying Master 
Tom out? I think; and when he ha’ done that, doctor 
says he'll step up and tell ye all about it.” 

The combination of ideas which flashed into my mind ; 
the association of the painful duty, of which the groom 
spoke so carelessly, with Sniggs’ subsequent visit to Ash- 
mead, and my continued dread of the infection, made me 
shudder—and 1 could have killed the fellow for having 
been so communicative upon a point so painful. He 


i eS Fa 


evidently saw nothing in his narrative calculated to ex- 
cite any particular sensation on my part. His feelings 
were purely animal: and if it be true, as the naturalists 
tell us, that animal feeling is proportionably more or less 
acute according to the size of the animal itself, it is 
equally true that mental sensibility decreases in the exact 
ratio of enlightenment and civilisation. 

Shakspeare’s doctrine, most beautiful to inculcate, in- 
fers no difference in the dying pains of a giant and a 
beetle; and if we have successfully controverted that 
humane opinion, we may surely be allowed to doubt 
whether the loss of a parent, child, or friend, equally af- 
fects the educated and refined portion of society, and the 
rude, unlearned, and coarser classes, of which my west- 
country rustic was one. 
sympathy about him: he knew the boy was dead, and 
he knew that he must be buried—so did J; but the cer- 
tainty of both events did not blunt the edge of their 
severity. 

I dismissed the groom from further parlance, and re- 
turned to Harriet, who seemed less surprised than I ex- 
pected when I announced the catastrophe. ‘Tears started 
into her eyes; but she was too ingenuous and too artless 
to conceal from me the fact that her distress was occa- 
sioned rather by the anticipation of what might be the 
consequences of the boy’s death as connected with me, 
than by the event itself. 

«“ What a thing to happen at such a time !” said she; 
“ and to happen from the thoughtlessness or carelessness 
of the people to whose special care he was confided.” 

“ Upon that point, Harriet,” I replied, “ it is not worth 
while to waste a thought: it may or may not be ¢hat 


the circumstances, have done so mad a thing: that, how- 
ever, is over, and past recall, and the less said about it 
the better—for, if Cuthbert once heard of it, the fate of 
the unhappy Sniggs and his wife would be sealed. Let 
us consider what is now to be done. I suppose my ori- 
ginal intention had better be put into execution: I had 
better start for Bath, and break the affair to Cuthbert 
myself?” 

«“T don’t know,” said Harriet. 
never be the bearer of bad news.” 

“ Yet,” said I, “ it is impossible to write this history : 
what can I—what ought I to do?” 

« Consult papa,” said Harriet. 
he“tells of himself in early life justify you in applying 
to him. He never was at a loss ag 


“Papa always says, 





such an extraordinary predicament. How I -wish, my 
dear girl, that Cuthbert had not met me at Gosport, and 
that you and I had gone i? 

«“ Where,” said Harriet—for the sound sense of a wo- 
man always prevails— where should we have gone to? 





” 


bad to come 





as things look, my girl, I will still cling to my creed, and 
say, every thing is for the best. Ill go J 

«“ That will be for the worst,” said Harriet. « You 
have never left me since we were married: I can’t bear 
your absence.” 





at most.” 

« Yes,” said Harriet, “the time seems short. But 
events are to be teld—what effects to be produced. Your 
brother, if left to himself, would, I have no doubt, be as 
reasonable as he is, I believe, affectionate; but, worked 
upon by active, artful people, depend upon it, my dear 
Gilbert, the whole thing will be misrepresented and as 
“Tam quite aware of that,” said [: “but the ques- 
tion to be considered is, whether my personal presence 
and a viva voce description of what has happened would 
not conduce more to his tranquillisation than a letter: 
the letter, recollect, would be open to the review and criti- 
cism of the whole crew—Mrs. Brandyball leading the 
van. If I go, I am there myself to explain, and de- 
scribe, and modify. I had better go.” 

I saw that Harriet still thought I had better not. How- 





surrounded by her own family and occupied in attending 





baby—I felt less difficulty in leaving her, the more es- 


I saw no sign of sorrow or of 


which has produced this result; but, after all, nobody | 
could have foreseen that a boy of his age would, under | 


“ The stories which | 


“True,” said I; “but then he never was placed in | 


To a place which he had left, and then we should have | 


“Back again,” said I, “as the Scotsman said, when | 
his leg was over the man’s wall—that’s true; and, bad | 


“ Psha!” said I._ “ An affair of three days, or four, 


only recollect what is to happen during that period: what | 


to mine—if the word could be appligable to one little | course, I shall hurry back to fulfil 
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pecially as my stay at Cuthbert’s would be so extremely 
short. 

My deliberations and consultations, however, were 
broken in upon by the arrival of Sniggs, the announce- 
ment of whose name in connection with the duty which, 
according to the groom-boy’s account, he had been per- 
forming, produced something like a shudder on my frame, 
but whom, of course, it was most essential I should see. 
I accordingly went down stairs, and am almost ashamed 
to own how unwillingly: suffice it to say, without at- 
tempting to describe them, that my feelings, whatever 
they were, were by no means moderated by seeing both 
my pet dogs worrying about and sniffing the worthy 
apothecary’s clothes, as if they were aware of the pre- 
sence of an odour which might breathe infection in my 
yet untainted house. I drove them out of the room with 
an abruptness of manner and severity of tone very un- 
usual with me in my intercourse with dumb animals. 

“ Well, sir,” said Sniggs, “this is a sad business. I 
had hoped better things: however, it is a consolation to 
fmyself and Mrs. Sniggs to know that every thing was 
done that could be done.” 

Yes, thought I, and something more than need have 
been done. 

“ T never saw an instance where fever increased so ra- 
pidly—it was irresistible—an effusion of blood on the 
brain terminated the struggle. Poor fellow ! he suffered 
greatly during the night and became delirious, and at the 
last was quite unconscious of what was passing—when 
will he be buried, sir?” - : 

«“ That is a matter upon which I can say nothing till I 
have seen my brother,” said I. 

“ You propose going to him, then ?” said Sniggs. 
|} TT think so.” 
| Because,” continued the apothecary, “it struck me 
| that, perhaps, having had charge of him, having attended 
| him, and watched him through the progress of the dis- 
| ease, it might have been, in some degree, consolatory and 
satisfactory to Mr. Gurney if I were to go to him my- 
self: I could explain more correctly and minutely the 
circumstances of the case, and . 

“ But,” said I, “your patients here ?” 

“ Oh,” said Sniggs, “I can arrange all that—my friend 
Pillman would take charge of them; besides, my own 
assistant is perfectly able to do that. This is no time for 
joking ; but you know what Pillman said to the bishop 
| who refused to ordain him, because he was not properly 
| qualified 1 

“ He said, ‘my lord, I regret this refusal more for the 
sake of others than myself—it may cause the death of 
hundreds.’ ‘How so, sir?’ said the bishop. « Why, my 
lord,’ replied Pillman, ‘I must now follow my father’s 
profession, and practise physic.’ ” 

Sniggs, I fancy, saw in the expression of my counte- 
nance that I did not particularly admire the tone and 
manner of his conversation at such a moment ; for he 
| suddenly threw an extra proportion of grief into his 
strange-looking features, and enquired in a mournful tone 
whether I approved of his proposal. 

It struck me that it would be an exceedingly good 
plan: but I determined not to sanction it without further 
| consultation in the family cabinet. It was not difficult 
to discover divers and sundry reasons why the active son 
of A®sculapius was both ready and willing to undertake 
the expedition. In the first place he would show his 
| anxiety and sympathy; in the second, he would explain 
| the ease more favourably for himself, carefully concealing, 
no doubt, the episode of the cherry-brandy, which, ‘as I 
felt, although I did not admit, had mainly contributed to 
the catastrophe ; and, in the third place, his extra atten- 
tion and rapid journey, to the manifest prejudice and 
neglect of all his other patients, would give him a sub- 
| stantial claim upon Cuthbert’s liberality—which, after 
the melancholy termination of the boy’s illness, might 
| 
| 











| 


probably require some powerful stimulants in the way of 
| counteracting the grief and disappointment of the hopes 
| he had entertained of the apothecary’s skill. 
|} & Well,” said I, “I will go and talk this over with 
Mrs. Gurney; and if we agree in thinking your scheme 
| available, when shall you be ready to start ?” 
“Tn an hour,” said Sniggs. “I have given all the 
| necessary orders with respect to the body, and every 


ever, considering that during my absence she would be | thing will go on perfectly well in my absence, subject to 


| such instructions as Mr. Gurney may give me, which, of 
” 


«* Will you wait five minutes?” said I. 
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“TI am at your orders,” replied Sniggs. * 


“ ‘I don’ t know 


whether it is quite luncheon time, but if it is—and I as- | 


sure you I am deused hungry—hav’n’t had time to eat a 
morsel this morning—and you are for my going, I would 
take a snack, which would save time, and I could order 


horses as I went by the King’s Head, and so come round | 


here for your letter.” 
« Luncheon you shall have,” 


ducive to a good appetite. 


I ordered the luncheon to be hurried, and went up| come ; he would know the painful truth not from you, 


stairs to Harriet. 
It was a rule in the navy, in war time, and which I | 
believe is sometimes observed in a period of profound | 
peace, that a captain of a man-of-war was never to sail 
with his wife on board his ship, inasmuch as, aware of | 
the tremendous and overwhelming influence of women, | 
the admiralty thought her presence might shake the | 
bravest of men, and that the sight of her anxieties and 
sufferings for him personally might unnerve the strongest 
mind that the disposition of Providence ever assigned to 


humanity. By a parity of reasoning, in a matter of in- 


finitely inferior importance I ought not to have consulted 
Harriet, whose anxiety for my remaining at home had 
been already so decidedly manifested upon the delicate | 
question of staying or going to Cuthbert; still I mad | 
such perfect confidence in her ingenuousness, and so | 
strong a conviction of the entire disinterestedness of wo- | 
men, when the results were not likely to be vitally serious 
o a béloved object (as I flattered myself I was), that I | 


forthwith repaired to my better half, stated the proposal | 
and asked her what she thought of it. 

It was quite superfluous to wait for her answer—at 
east delivered in words: the bright sparkle of her eye, 
and the delight which beamed in her countenance told 
me her opinion; and I believe she was perfectly right— | 
the more readily, perhaps, because I had already made | 
up my mind to the judiciousness of the new arrange- | 
ment. So far, as she expressed a desire | 
that I should communicate with her father, I agreed to 
wait unti! he could be summoned into council. 

Now, as luck would have it, although events seldom | 
turn up propitiously, who should walk himself into the | 


oi Sniggs, 


so good: but, 


hall of Ashmead just at this critical juncture but Walls; 
and, to say truth, pleased asI always was to see and | 
welcome him to my home, I never was more gratified by 


hearing that he had arrived, and had joined Sniggs in | 
the dining-room, where a /ordinaire the noon-tide board | 
had been spread. | 

“Nothing can be better,” said Wells, after having | 
heard the proposition ; * write, my dear Gilbert, such a 
letter as your heart will dictate; let our friend be its | 
bearer, and then only consider the weight that his de- 
scription of the pains and care which have been taken in | 
poor ‘T'om’s case will have with your brother, already 
greatly prepossessed in his favour.” 

“ Exactly so, «“ T know every turn and | 
shade of the disease—have minutely watched each 
change—made minutes of the prognosis—all down in | 
black and white—and I think Mr. Gurney will have every 
reason to be satisfied with my conduct.” 

« Besides,” said Wells to me, in one of the windows | 
to which we had retired, “ you will get rid of the neces- 
sity of alluding to other subjects to which, if you went, 
you must unquestionably refer.” 

I looked innocent. 

«TI mean about the dancing-master,”’ said Wells. 
« You could not see Cuthbert or the girl without touch- 
ing upon that.” 

«“ What ?” said I. 

« Pshaw !” said Wells; “ what’s the use of making 
these ‘damnable faces ?’ as Shakspeare has it. I know 
all. You have a wife; so have I: do you suppose such 
a story could be shaken in a family colander without 
running through? Mum! not a word farther: the 
world say that a secret is a great thing for one, a charm- 
ing thing for two, and nothing for three ; but we are tiled. 
I know, and it goes no farther: but you could not, I re- 
peat—it would be impossible, and, if not impossible, in 
the highest degree improper, for you to see your brother 
without telling him the whole of that business. What 
would be the consequence? A split either between Kitty 
and you, or Cuthbert and you. Let well alone. You 
have no business to go out of your way to interfere: 
here the opportunity offers; nothing can be more atten- 


” said Sniggs. 





said I, not entirely for- | 
getting what his morning’s occ upations had been, and | you would obey the slightest intimation on /is part of a 
wondering only that they should be in any degree con- | wish to see you. 


| saying that—upon my life, I hardly know how to men- 


| journey. 


| afterwards told me; “ by Jove, sir, he ought to be the 


said, ‘ Then our cases are exactly alike, sir, for we can 
see no more than that bottle ; we wish we could.’ He! 
he! that’s not bad.” 


Gurney’s brother is at all parsimonious. 
is his being led away—influenced to turn his liberality 
into channels which ought never to have been dug—that 
Mrs. Brandyball 


her—more than I ever thought I should. People will 
talk—and there is a person in Blissfold who knew the 
husband’s nephew—not that ever I peep or pry—I never 
poke my nose into other people’s concerns—but one can’t 
stop his ears, and I receive—however, it is no affair of 
mine.” 


a great influence over Mr. Gurney.” 


WALDIE'S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 








| tive or r respectful than that the medical man who has 
attended the boy should instantly proceed to the man 
who engaged his attentions in order to report the state 
of the case. The responsibility is entirely shifted from 
your shoulders; and while this manifestation of deep 
interest is made by the person immediately employed, the 
| expression of your own feelings will come with double 
force. I would,” added Wells, “tell him how readily 


If he desired you to visit him, you 
would go, the road smoothened, the great difficulty over- 


and be delighted to enjoy your society, as calculated. to 
soothe his wounded feelings.” 

“TI am quite prepared to adopt the plan,” said I, “ not 
only because I like it myself, but because it meets with 
your concurrence. So be it, then. I will sit down and 
write such a letter as I feel I ought to write, and Sniggs 
shall carry the intelligence and describe the particulars, 
take all his directions as to the funeral, and return forth- 
with to obey them. We are agreed, Sniggs,” said I, 
leaving the recess in which our colloquy had taken place. 
“ You shall go, tell your own history, and come back 
with all the necessary instructions ; and assure my brother, 
besides what J shall write, that I will take care that every 
wish that he expresses shall be realised to the letter.” 

Sniggs seemed greatly elated by the decision, and 
somewhat invigorated by three or four glasses of wine, 
and two ditto of not particularly weak ale, with which 
he had washed down his luncheon, expressed what really 
did not seem an unreasonable wish, that, if I did not par- 
ticularly want my chariot, my lending it to him would 
very much accelerate his journey, inasmuch as it would 
obviate the delay of changing chaises. 

“ Sniggsis right,” said Wells; “ the fact that he comes 
in your carriage will exhibit a new proof to Cuthbert of 
the interest you take in the business, Quite right— 
that is it.” 

«“ And,” said Sniggs, “ there is one word more I would 
say—we are among friends—and I have no difficulty in 


tion it either—but, the truth is, that I have not at com- 
mand enough 

“Oh!” said I, stopping him, “ of course, you are to 
be at no charge for this trip; it is business, and business 
of ours. No, no! I’ll arrange all that. You shall have 
that point settled immediately.” And I accordingly went 
to my library and drew a check for forty pounds, which 
I begged him to get cashed at the bank, (for we had a 
bank at Blissfold,) and appropriate as much of the 
amount as was necessary to defray the charges of the 





‘ Liberal soul!’ said Sniggs of me to Wells, as he 


rich brother of the two, and will, I conclude, eventually 
be so. Wonderful to see how wealth and stinginess go 
hand in hand. You know those people who sit just over 
you at church—the girls with green pelisses and red 
bonnets, like a little pair of parroquets who ‘can’t live 
single—the Kurmichens ; their father, when he was alive, 
was the stingiest dog going—cellars full—bins topped up 
—and all that—never gave any wine after dinner—but 
went on like a house in the Old Town of Edinburgh, 
story upon story, to save his claret-—never could get him 
to bleed. So one day giving a description of a friend 
of his who had fallen blind in consequence of consulting 
a celebrated oculist, he said, ‘ Gad, sir! Buggins is as 
blind as a beetle—can’t see any more than that bottle. 
Whereupon one of the visiters, a wag of the first water, 


“ On the contrary,” said Wells; “ but I don’t believe 
All that I fear 





“Mum!” said Sniggs; “I know a good deal about 


“T cannot help thinking,” said Wells, « that she has 


«Influence !” said Sniggs: “ you have no notion what 
she is, if what I am obliged to hear is true. However, 
Mr. Wells, my maxim is to listen to all, and say nothing, 
and therefore I hope to stand well with all parties.” 

Wells made one of his acquiescent bows, which went 
for little ; for although he himself had been quieted down 
by time, the crack of the whip was not more familiar to 
the old coachman’s ear than were the professions made 
by the worthy apothecary of a total disinclination from 
the failing of tittle-tattle, or the still more important 
crime of scan-mag. 

“ Of course,” said Wells, “ you will represent our 
good friend Gilbert’s conduct in a proper light. The 
fact is, that we could not pay any immediate personal 
attention to the poor lad af 

«“ Nor was any necessary,” said Sniggs, warming with 
the subject and the sherry. “I declare, Mr. Wells, that 
not a thing was left undone that could be done to save 
him. His constitution had been undermined by previous 
indulgence—he was a self-willed boy, too—and his diet 
had been loosely attended to; or rather, his appetite had 
been gratified at the cost of his health ever Since he 
came to England. More lives are lost; and more con- 
stitutions destroyed, by a reckless indulgence in early 
youth than by any other things in the world. However, 
poor lad, he is gone. I suppose Mr. Gurney will have a 
tablet put up in the church to his memory. If so, I shall 
venture to recommend Clipstone, You know Clipstone, 
sir?” 

« Yes,” 
Plough.” 

“ Exactly, sir,” said Sniggs. “ Valuable family— 
very estimable people—always ailing. Wife, Mrs. C., 
never well—camphorated julep and concomitant brandy 
and water; eldest daughter epileptic—powders inces- 
santly ; the son, hepatitis—calomel ad libitum; Eliza- 
beth slight touch of scrofula—calls it rheumatism—do 
what I can; the two younger boys mal-conformation of 
chest. Father excellent man—full of talent—with a 
taste in tombstones quite remarkable. I think he will 
do a smart slab for Tom, on the most moderate terms.” 
Considering that poor Tom, for whose smart slab 
Sniggs was in his own mind bargaining, had been dead 
some few hours only—the conversation struck Wells as 
somewhat abrupt and even premature; but the fact was, 
that Sniggs, having obtained, or being about to obtain, 
his credentials for the mournful embassy upon which he 
was going, and, moreover, having the promise of means 
to grease the wheels of my carriage on the journey, to- 
tally cast off the grief which he at first felt it his duty 
to assume, and which it is, as I have before observed, 
scarcely reasonable to expect a medical ian in tolerable 
practice really to feel. Indeed, if he did feel strongly 
during the progress of a disease, his judgment might be 
affected by that very sensibility, and he might be ren- 
dered incapable of doing bis duty steadily and fearlessly 
—a point most essential under such circumstances. 
It was about this period of the conversation, as Wells 
afterwards told me, that I re-entered the dining-room, 
and put into Sniggs’s hand the check of which I had 
spoken. In consequence of my lending him my car- 
riage, the horses were to be ordered up to Ashmead, 
and he was to return, after having had his portmanteau 
and sac de nuit packed, and sent up by his footboy with 
the pale face and glazed hat, and to start from my door 
in an hour from the then present time, which hour I was 
to devote to the concoction of my letter to Cuthbert. 
About half past two, Sniggs, armed with his check, 
departed, and Wells, who never could resist a joke—pot 
unseemly to his cloth—directed my attention to the un- 
certain course taken by the worthy apothecary from the 
hall door down towards the gates of Ashmead—there 
was an unconscious adherence to the line of beauty which 
would have delighted Hogarth himself. Whether the 
elevation of our practitioner was attributable more to the 
draught he had swallowed, or the draft which he had 
deposited in his pocket, we did not attempt to ascertain. 
Certain it was, that in the midst of his sorrow for Tom, 
he was happy for himself, and I have no doubt saw be- 
fore him a bright prospect of patronage and support from 
my poor dear brother—whose most sanguine hopes he 
had frustrated, by lending his involuntary aid to the re- 
moval, from this sublunary world of troubles, of Master 
Thomas Falwasser, 
As soon as he was clear of the lodge, I sat down and 
wrote what I thought the best possible letter to my brother 





said the rector; “who lives opposite the 
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—expressing our united griefs at the sad event, and re- 
ferring him for particulars to the bearer. I entreated him 
to let me know what he wished me to do with regard to 
the necessary ceremonies to be performed, and assured 
him that his directions should be fulfilled to the letter. 
I made all proper enquiries after the two young ladies, 
and desired my best compliments to Mrs. Brandyball, 
whose Jetter I should have answered, had not the melan- 
choly occurrence changed the whole course of events. 
I made Harriet join in the kindest remembrances to him, 
with a proper proportion of condolence, and her best re- 
gards to his daughters, as he called, and, I believe, really 
fancied them; and at last obtained her permission to send 
a civil message to the gentle B. herself. This, I admit, 
was extracted; but as I argued that it was as well to be 
at peace with all, at such a season, Harriet at last 
complied. 

In less than an hour the horses came—the Sniggs boy, 
with the trunk and bag, and the Sniggs himself, dressed 
in deep mourning, with a four inch crape round his hat, 
and a face to match. I had a few minutes’ téte-d-téte 
conversation with him, in which I stated my wishes as 
to the manner in which he should explain most clearly 
how totally [ had been incapacitated from paying any 
personal attentions to poor Tom, and wound up our dia- 
logue by saying to him, “I think, Mr. Sniggs, you had 
better not say any thing about the cherry brandy.” 

« Not a word,” said Sniggs, louking excessively foolish. 

This parting admonition I considered a masterpiece of 
policy, inasmuch as, if he did not pursue the exact course 
I had laid down for him in his conversation with Cuth- 
bert, it reminded him that I had the fact in store to over- 
throw all his professions of unremitting attention to his 
amiable patient. 

Before the clock struck four, the carriage was ready, 
and all his traps being disposed of, in and about the 
vehicle, the excellent apothecary deposited himself in the 
inside, and the pale-faced urchin, with the glazed hat, 
having mounted into the rumble, away they drove, to 
my inexpressible delight in having been so strangely de- 
livered from what could not have failed to be the most 
painful and embarrassing expedition I had ever under- 
taken. 

When the traveller was out of sight I proceeded to 
Harriet to announce the fact of his departure, and to de- 
liberate upon the probable issue of his expedition, and 
then I found that Fanny and her lover had quarreled ; 
the cause of their quarrel I concluded was trifling, and, 
believing in the certainty of the consequences of the irz 
amorum, 1 merely smiled at the absurdity of their “ fall 
out,” as Miss Foxcroft would have called it. 

“«“ My dear Harriet,” said I,“ we have enough upon 
our hands at present with our own affairs, do not let us 
meddle with those of others; rely upon it the hostile 
parties will, before the day is over, make it up, kiss, and 
be friends again.” 

«J doubt that,” said Harriet. “The cause of their 
difference I do not yet know; but Fanny hints at its be- 
ing something important, and she is not a girl to take 
offence unreasonably or hastily. Papa is not in the 
least aware of it, whatever it is: however, this evening 
she will be here, and I shall know the particulars.” 

«I tell you, Harriet,” said I, «before this evening 
comes the quarrel will be over, so let us talk of matters 
more immediately interesting. It strikes me that Cuth- 
bert will wish poor Tom to be buried somewhere near 
his present residence, which, I think, seems likely to be 
a permanent one; in that case I shall, of course, consider 
it my duty to accompany his remains. My meeting 
with Cuthbert will, however painful, be less irksome 
than it would be at present, inasmuch as he will be ac- 
quainted with all the melancholy facts of the case.” 

« You must act as your judgment dictates,” said Har- 
riet, “and according to circumstances: My belief is, 
that he is so completely under the influence of Mrs. 
Brandyball, that it is to her we have to look for instruc- 
tions.” 

«“T have no doubt,” said I, « that her object will be to 
cast all possible blame upon us; and certainly, if I am 
likely to be subjected to any censure from Cuthbert in 
her presence or under her suggestion, I shall altogether 
abstain from visiting him, let the consequences be what 
they may.” 4 

It is hardly worth recording the various conversations 
which occurred between Harriet and myself upon this 
engrossing and embarrassing topic. ‘'he tone and spirit 


of her observations and suggestions evinced a higher de- 
gree of indignation towards Cuthbert’s weakness, and a 
greater restlessness under the weight of his previous fa- 
vours, than I could induce myself to feel. To be sure, 
the tie of relationship which moderated my sentiments 
upon his extraordinary conduct was not binding upon 
her ; but I must say I never expected to see her so much 
excited upon any serious subject as she was, whenever 
the dependency of our position made itself evident in the 
course of our discussions. 

The windows of Ashmead were darkened, and the 
heavy bell of Blissfold church was tolled—a ceremony, 
by the way, originating in the grossest superstition and 
fraught with the greatest evil. Those who merely take 
things as they come, and, like the mole, fancy they are 
very deep, when they are, in fact, close to the surface, 
consider the heavy swinging of the “passing bell” a 
matter of respect to the memory of the deceased ; where- 
as the object, if any there be, in making the dismal noise 
produced by a hireling’s pulling a rope in a belfry is to 
keep away devils, and imps, and spirits, from interfering 
with the passage of the soul departed, in its flight towards 
heaven. The history of bells would fill more pages of 
my notes than I can spare—as it is, however, tolerably 
well known to the commonly enlightened, I regret that 
fact the less ; but of one thing I am quite certain—what- 
ever benefit might have been supposed, in the days of 
Popery, to be derivable from tolling at so much per 
hour, the mischief done to society in Protestant countries, 
where we do not expect so much spiritual advantage 
from the process, is obviously grave and serious. A sick 
man lies on his bed within a few yards of a church- 
steeple; in the wretchedness of his disorder he hears the 
hollow boom of the passing bell—« Who’s dead ?” is his 
first natural question.—“ Poor Mr. Hawkins, sir,” says 
the nurse. “ What did he die of?” asks the patient, 
flickering out of life.—* Of an abscess in the lungs,” says 
the communicative crone. Abscess of the lungs is the 
patient’s disorder; every sound of the bell produces upon 
his mind a new pang—a new excitement; and those 
who know how intimately the mind and body are con- 
nected must know what the effect producible by this 
reiteration of the deathly evidence will be. With women 
under more delicate and trying circumstances its fatality 
has been established, Reform it altogether. 


However, the bell was tolled; and because Master 
Thomas Falwasser was a young €entleman, the big bell 
tolled. If he had been a poor child, no bell would have 
been tolled; if he had been one of what are called the 
middling classes, a smaller bell would have been tolled. 
But the big bell costs most to toll, inasmuch as Duran- 
dus tells us, it being so much louder than the others, the 
devils are obliged to keep farther away to be out of its 
sound. If this be not disgusting mockery, what is !— 
the ringing of bells at a wedding, if the people who pay 
the ringers delight in campanology, is all very well; 
and we suppose by the length of the peal, and the num- 
ber of the bells, that no devils or imps will dare to annoy 
the happy couple for a certain time. And yet look at the 
absurdity of that—to pay a set of strangers, men who 
have never heard your names before, and never will 
again, to make a joyous sound, in the joyousness of 
which they take no part, and from being enthusiastic in 
making which they get their two or three guineas, or 
less, as the case may be,—for that which renders the ab- 
surdity the greater is, that they are thus joyous only ad 
valorem, the length and strength of the spirit-stirring 
peal being uniformly proportioned to the amount dis- 
bursed. 

To my ear the tolling was most discordant, and re- 
minded me, as the same sound ever did, of that which I 
first heard in hastening to Teddington to receive my 
mother’s last blessing. The impression made upon me 
that morning never will, never can be effaced ; and per- 
haps, after all, my rooted antipathy to bells has its origin 
in that occurrence. 

The day passed on till dinner-time, the usual time of 
meeting in a family. My father-in-law and I dined ¢éte- 
a-téte. Mrs, Wells and Fanny were to come to Harriet 
in the evening—Lieutenant Merman was gone on a little 
excursion—for that I was prepared. Wells seemed un- | 
conscious of the reason of his absence, and I, really hat- 
ing the disagreeable “son of Mars,” as he would be 
figuratively called by the gentlemen of the press, was 





glad to let him and all his turmoils sink into oblivion, 


while I still “ harped,” as the immortal bard has it, upon 
the one subject nearest my heart. 

“ That Merman,” said the rector, “is a very odd man, 
Gurney.” 

“Is he?” said I. 

“ His violence is quite extraordinary upon the most 
ordinary occasions,” said Wells; “you know me pretty 
well—you know I give and take—all fair in conversation : 
and as I consider—nobody knows himself, to be sure— 
but, as I consider myself, I take myself to be an average 
good-humoured man. Well, yesterday, I was playfully 
discussing a variety of topics upon which he and I ordi- 
narily disagree, and after vindicating institutions which 
he underrates and vilifies, and maintaining principles 
which he ridicules, I happened to tell him an anecdote— 
you know I am not over particular upon such points— 
which occurred to myself when I was for a short time 
examining-chaplain to my excellent connection and pa- 
tron the bishop. A young man came for examination, 
and it so happened that the bishop had no Greek T'esta- 
ment at hand—the thing occurred in London—bishop 
asked me—I had not one, and so, without saying any 
thing more, I went and got hold of the first book I could 
find, and examined my young friend in Latin—he suc- 
ceeded to my heart’s content, but it so happened that the 
book was Lucian De Morte Peregrini, a tract which he 
wrote against Christianity. 1 told the thing as a joke, 
and this Merman drew up and looked grave, and went 
off to the women, and I have never seen him since. I 
believe, by Jove, that a man ought nover to joke with a 
dullard; he takes as matter of fact that which is really 
matter of fun ;—and, rely upon it, Merman is an ass, 
though I say it, who shouldn’t.” 

“T had no idea,” said I, “that the lieutenant was 
strait-laced.”’ 

“Nor I,” said Wells, “except in his uniform; nor 
does the history of his affair with Miss Maloney go quite 
smooth with me.” 

I saw by this reference to what had been a healed 
wound, that the rector was what may be called “ put 
out,” and that Harriet, when she spoke of the serious- 
ness of the difference between the lieutenant and her 
sister, was not altogether wrong in treating it as a mat- 
ter of importance. 

«“ The gentleman,” said Wells, “ has marched off; and 
between you and me, Gilbert, if he never was to march 
himself back again, J should not much care.” 

« But,” said I, “ my dear sir, matters seem to have gone 
so far now, and he has been so unequivocally received 
as one of the family, that Bs 

“Psha!” interrupted the rector, “ what of that ? It 
requires time to know a man. His manner last night 
was extremely offensive to me; and from what I after- 
wards saw in the drawing-room, I don’t think that the 
sequel was much more agreeable to Fanny.” 

“Fanny,” said I, “is a kind-hearted, ingenuous girl, 
and devoted to you: and if she thought that any thing 
the lieutenant said was meant to vex and annoy you, my 
belief is that she would seriously resent it.” 

“So do I,” said Wells, “and—this is of course be- 
tween ourselves—my notion is—I may be wrong—that 
the way in which he caught up a mere fact—a truth— 
a thing which did occur, but which I perhaps might as 
well not have repeated, except as I did repeat it under 
my own roof, and in what I considered my own family, 
was attributable to some new change in his affair with 
his aunt and the fortune; and that the indignation which 
he expressed at the mode in which he had been treated 
by the heiress, has been by some means or other modi- 
fied and moderated, and that he is now anxious, late as 
it is in the course of our negotiation, to break off the con- 
nection.” 

“If Fanny say yea,” exclaimed I, “ let it be so—he is 
not the man to make any woman happy, and much less 
my sister-in-law.” 

“]T have heard nothing,” said Wells, “ of what oc- 
curred between Fan and him. I merely spoke of his 
extraordinary conduct, and a determination on my own 
part not to submit to a line of behaviour which he is by 








no means entitled to adopt in my house,” 

I now began to think, from seeing Wells infinitely 
more excited than I had ever found him, that the quarrel 
between Fanny and her intended was a “mighty pretty 
quarrel as it stood,” and that however far advanced the 
negotiations of the high contracting powers actually 
were, I might even yet have the satisfaction of seeing 
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them frustrated. It must be admitted that the little 
contretemps occurring at the moment was somewhat un- 
seasonable, and yet I can scarcely tell why I did not so 
much dislike it, inasmuch as it presented “ a diversion” 


(in the military sense of the word) from the “ Siege of 


Troubles” by which we were assailed, 

When I had enjoyed a téte-a-téte with Harriet, I found 
that Fanny’s anger as regarded the lieutenant was by no 
means ill-founded. He, with neither principle, religious 
or moral, that any body had ever yet discovered, chose to 
arraign Wells’s conduct in describing—probably without 
any serious foundatiun—the circumstances of the ex- 
amination. He, Merman, not knowing Lucian from Lu- 
cretius, and evidently seizing upon a point in conversa- 
tion of no importance to him, at all events, to make a 
quarrel. Fanny told her sister that the mode in which 
the lieutenant spoke of her father, and his conduct as 
what he called himself, “a Christian preacher and teach- 
er,’ was such that it was to her as incomprehensible as 
it was unbearable—that he had reproached her with her 
want of fortune ; ex press d in strong terms the condes- 
cension which he evinced on his part, in returning to 
her after his disappointment; and in short, conducted 
himself with so much abruptness, to call it by no other 
term, that she had resolved to take her own course upon 
it without communicating the details to her father, whose 
high spirit, notwithstanding the difference of their ages 
and professions, might lead him into some extremity 
with regard to his intended son-in-law, which would be 
most distressing under all circumstances, and probably 
disastrous under some. 

The facts were these—what the motives to action on 
the part of Lieutenant Merman might be, remains to be 
explained—I admit that although I still dwelt upon the 
one sad and important theme in which our destinies 
were unguestionably involved, I was not ill-pleased that 
this little contention had arisen, inasmuch as it naturally 
occupied Harriet’s mind, and held out to me the pros- 
pect « rid of a connection with a man the most 
odious I had ever fallen in with, and the least likely, as 
I sincerely believed, to make my kind-hearted sister-in- 
law a heppy woman. 

Two days rolled on—the lieutenant did not return— 
neither did Fanny receive any letter from him; and so 
far all that part of our family was involved in mystery 
ind surmise ; noi so we; the morning of the third day 
from poor ‘T'om’s death brought us a letter from Sniggs, 
who wrote woid that he had arrived safely at Montpelier 
—that he had communicated the sad story to my poor 
brother Cuthbert, who was so much overcome as to be 
utterly un&ble to decide what he should wish to have 
done. Sniggs added, in a postscript, that he had ex- 
pressed himself perfectly satisfied with his care and at- 
tention, and that of Mrs. Sniges, towards the innocent 
sufferer; but regretted that when I knew the dear child 
was on the point of death, I had not gone to catch the 
last wishes of his life from his dying lips, and that Mrs. 
Brandyball had said, sobbingly, “ It was most extraor- 
dinary how any body so nearly connected with the dear 
boy could have abstained from visiting him in his ill- 


uf petting 


ness. 

« Monstrous !” I exclaimed to myself. “ The woman 
knew that one visit might have been as fatal as his con- 
Ashbmead—that the ex- 
istence of my first, my only infant, depended upon care 
and caution: and what she did not know perhavs was, 
that up to the moment when I abruptly heard of his 
death, I was led on by the flattering representation of 
Sniggs to look for his recovery. These are the things 
that sting one to the heart—misrepresentations which 
one has no means of correcting—falsehoods which one 
has no opportunity of controverting.” Sniggs said the 
way in which Mrs. Brandyball was affected was some- 
thing quite maternal, and added, “If You could only 
see, my dear sir, the devoted attention of this excellent 
lady to your dear brother, you would feel inclined to 
worship her.” 

This from Sniggs ![—« Et tu, Brate !’—and after what 
he had hinted—not to me, but to Wells. This was in- 


de¢ l 


stant occupation of his room at 


« —————- the most unkindest cut of all!” 

But it was perhaps natural—he was playing Ais game 
with Cuthbert—expatiating on his carefulness, and watch- 
fulness, and constant superintendence. If Mrs. Brandy- 
ball had occupied poor ‘Tom’s room at Sniggs’s two 
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sitive nose of the convivial dame would have discovered 
the potion which killed Aim, and would only have com- 
forted her. 

Sniggs informed me that I was to hear again to-mor- 
row, so that he had made good his footing at Montpelier; 
and then he tells me of the wonderful improvement in 
Kate’s appearance even in that short time; that Mrs. 
Brandyball thought Ashmead unwholesome ; that Jane 
was looking more rosy; and that, although dreadfully 
upset by the melancholy intelligence he had received, 


went. 

When I read the letter to Harriet she perfectly coin- 
cided with me—Sniggs was now joined in the conspiracy 
against us, and the influence of the Gorgon had been 
successfully adopted to link him to the faction by which 


where the funeral was to be performed ; all things seem- 
ed to be at a stand-still, waiting, I suppose, until my ua- 
fortunate brother could be shaken out of his reverie to 
come to a resolution. 

I confess Sniggs’s letter was something more than I 
expected—it was a new grievance, a new affront. I had 
sent him in my own carriage, a messenger from myself, 
and to receive his answer and pot a word from the near- 
est relation I had in the world—no, not even Mrs, Bran- 
dyball had condescended to put pen to paper, I felt 
myself now really fallen, and I am not ashamed to own 
that I sobbed with grief at the loss of a brother to whom 
I, and those who belonged to me, had devoted every 
effort and energy to make him happy and comfortable, 
and who was happy and comfortable before this fiend in 
scarcely human shape had inveigled him away from us. 

There was something in Sniggs’s letter which sound- 
ed reproachful, evidently dictated, or rather occasioned 
by other people; and, when I began to calculate and 
consider all the circumstances, [ could not help beginning 
to fancy that there really was something in my conduct 
which might be construed into a want of feeling, not 
only by Cuthbert, but even by the neighbours. The 
poor boy had died in a strange house ; he had been re- 
moved from the comforts of Ashmead—comforts how 
secured ?—to the apotff&cary’s residence, without a rela- 
tion near him, and there he had died, and there his body 
lay : but then the infection—true, but then the man who 
had been constantly in attendance upon him came to 
me. How can I describe the ten thousand feelings by 
which I was assailed! And yet I do declare that the loss 
of the mere favour of Cuthbert in a worldly sense, peril- 
ous and destructive as it might be, was but a mole-hill 
in comparison with the mountain-like load of grief I 
experienced at the deprivation of his love. 

Well, the next day came; no letter by the post. Mrs. 
Sniggs sent up her compliments to beg to know whether 
we had heard from Mr. S.—Answer, not a word. This 
was very strange; the funeral ought to take place as 
speedily as convenient; she wondered she had not got 
|a letter, and so on. To me the silence was still more 
curious. However, as reason comes to one’s aid even 
under the most trying circumstances, it at last struck 
me, and in that opinion Harriet agreed, that Sniggs would 
himself return in the course of the day, and so super- 
sede the necessity of writing. 


a certain extent, but not the whole truth. At about six 
o'clock, just as I was sitting down in my wife’s room to 
enjoy a téte-d-téte whiting and boiled chicken, a violent 
ringing at the gate announced an arrival; dogs barked 
as usual, servants scuffled, and, leaning over the balus- 


home. 





consolatory evening up-stairs. The rustling noise came 
forth again, and I heard my man say, “ My master is 
up-stairs, miss.” 
all true. Sniggs waited in the hall, as a gentleman not 
of the family ought to do, but in less than two minutes 
I felt myself embraced, and my cheeks wetted with the 
tears of Miss Kitty Falwasser and her sister Jane. 


I held my breath and listened ; it was | 


nights before he went into it, and the cupboard had been 
open, my opinion is, that ‘Tom would have been alive | 
now—for certain is it, that the searching eye and sen- | 








” said I, gently repelling Kate’s excessive 
warmth of manner, “ is a surprise.” 

« Yes,” said Kate, sobbing so that you might have 
heard her to the wine-cellar door; “we could—not— 
let—poor dear ‘l'om go to the grave without—some one 
—who loved him being with—him; and dear pappy is 
not well enough to come—and dear governess could not 
leave him—so—so—so we have come to go to his fune- 
ral.” 

Jane, less violent in her grief, but more sincere, press- 
ed my hand and wept silently. I saw she felt for the 
loss of her brother, uncouth as he was and harsh to her; 








| for Jane was as different a creature from Kate as a dis- 
Cuthbert himself was marvellously better, as far as health | 


criminating observer of nature could well discover. 
“Tam glad to see you, dears,” said 1; and I felt glad 
that the gallery round the hall was not well lighted, lest 





we were to be sacrificed. Still we were left in suspense: | 
not one line from Cuthbert to me—not a sy!lable in the | 

o- . . . . . + | 
way of invitation thither—not a mention of when or | 


| 





We were not wrong; | 
but we were not entirely right: we guessed the truth to | 


of petticoats crossing the hall to the dinner-room, which | 
| was dark and unoccupied, for I was settled in for a snug | sible that you should permit this girl to stay here and 





| my looks should not have entirely corresponded with my 


words. “TI will go and tell Harriet you are here; your 
sudden appearance in her room might flurry her.” 

“ How is she, dear thing ?” said Kate. 

“Oh, quite weil,” said I; “ and how is my brother 
in health ?” 

“ What, pappy ?” said Kate, who seemed scarcely tu 
comprehend what I meant by the fraternal appellation. 
“ He is pretty well in health, dear; but so shocked at 
the news, that we thought he would have died; I think 
we would if Mr. Sniggs hadn ’t been there.” 

“He thought you would have come to him,” said 
Jane ; “and your not coming, I think, vexed him a good 
deal.” 

That’s pleasant, thought I. However, it was neces- 
sary, now that the thing had taken its present turn, that 
Harriet should be apprised of the state of affairs, and I 
accordingly announced the arrival. 

“TI cannot look at Kate with patience,” said Harriet. 
“TI know why she has come. What a silly, silly man 
your poor dear brother is !” 

«“ Never mind,” said I; “ we have no course but-one 
to pursue, so make up your mind to be civil.” 

“ Dear Gilbert,” said Harriet, giving me one of her 
kindest looks, “ whatever you wish me to do, I will do 
if I can; but the struggle is a difficult one, and not the 
less so from being so totally unexpected.” 

In five minutes the young ladies were kissing Harriet 
on the dexter and sinister sides of her face, weeping as 
they thought became them, and in half an hour more a 
refection was prepared in the dining-room, at which, 
dragged away from my sanctum up-stairs, I presided, and 
Sniggs and the two mourning nymphs assisted. 

What happened next day I reserve for the next por- 
tion of my notes. 


—— 


NO. XII. 


With all her inherent excellences, there is no question 
but that a woman—a pure, virtuous, right-minded wo- 
man does feel a stronger and more implacable hatred for 
vice and levity of character in another woman, than, with 
a knowledge of her constitutional kindness of feeling, one 
would at first imagine possible. Now, as to Kate Fal- 
wasser, I saw, of course, and felt, the impropriety of her 
conduct with regard to Kittington ; but it struck me to 
be only part and parcel of the system upon which she 
was ordinarily permitted to conduct herself, and a natural 
result of the course of education in which, under the able 
surveillance of Mrs. Brandyball, and latterly by the 
negative attentions of Cuthbert, she had been trained. 
But Harriet’s feelings were of a so much stronger cha- 
racter ; her indignation—lI believe I may call it disgust— 
so much more powerful than any thing I could bring 
myself to feel, that she was unable to endure the presence 
of the girl, or if she permitted her to stay in her room 
for half an hour, her look rested upon her handsome 


| trade, I heard Sniggs’s voice directing his pale-faced | flushed cheek and her bright sparkling eyes with an ex- 
| flunky to take care of his bag and box, and carry them | pression which conveyed to me the idea that she posi- 
I heard other voices, I thought, and a rustling | tively loathed her. 


“ My dear Gilbert,” said Harriet, “it is quite impos- 


return to your brother without letting her undérstand 
that you are aware of her conduct with regard to Mr. 
Kittington. You owe it to Cuthbert, to her, and to your- 
self, to make her acquainted with the circumstance: why 
are you to be a silent party to such an odious transac- 
tion ?” 

« I do not see why I should meddle in it,” said I. « If 
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Kidlington w were a a different sort of man ‘from what he i is, { ‘desire that both of you should attend ; ; it is most unusual, 


and there were any danger of matters coming toa serivus 
conclusion, I should certainly consider it a duty to inter- 
fere ; but as nothing of the kind is to be apprehended, I 
really do not see why I am to excite the ill-feeling of the 
girl, especially as I have already assured myself that she 
would by some means or other contrive to associate Cuth- 
bert in her cause against me, and I should fall a victim 
to my attempt at any such exposure.” 

It was in vain I argued thus. Harriet talked of the 
principle of the affair—the propriety of using my know- 
ledge of what was past, as a caution to the girl as to the 
future. Mrs. Wells had positively forbidden any inter- 
course between Kitty and Bessy Wells, who had been 
removed to a distance the morning after the arrival of 
the unwelcome visiter, under the plea of an old engage- 
ment and the advantage of a change of air; and Fanny 
kept the house, not only out of respect to Tom’s memory, 
but because the state of her engagement with the odious 
lieutenant was growing particuiarly feverish. 

Politics, I admit, occupied but a very small share of 
my attention just now, and, although always a tory born 
and bred, I delighted to hear of the successes almost 
weekly gained over our enemies by Lord Wellington. I 
felt so assured of the eventual triumph of my country 
over faction at home and foes abroad, that having no 
personal share, either civil or military, however humble 
it might have been, in the gigantic struggle going on, the 
fluctuations of my feelings were narrowed into the 
smallest possible circumference, and confined to the con- 
stantly vacillating question of whether and when Lieu- 
tenant Merman’s recruiting service would really termi- 
nate, and his presence with his regiment be required. I 
heard faint rumours of an expectation that such an 
event. was again anticipated, but I began to think that 
the subject was only agitated whenever any..difference 
had arisen between the lovers. From what I could col- 
lect, it appeared that Fanny’s eyes had been opened to 
the real character of her admirer, and that her filial af- 
fection seemed to preponderate in the scale during the 
discussion which was taking place as to the late outbreak 
of the gallant gentleman’s temper. 

Thus left to ourselves, Harriet was compelled to en- 
dure more of the society of the young ladies from Bath 
than would otherwise have been necessary, and, while I 
was present, I confess I sat upon thorns, expecting every 
moment an explosion of Harriet’s indignation, which I 
so earnestly desired to avoid. 

“ Pappy,” said Kate, “wished us very much to see 
poor dear brother Tom before he was buried, but uncle 
seems to think it would be dangerous for us.” 

«“ So dol,” said Harriet; “and if any thing were to 
happen 

«“ But then,” said Kate, with an extra degree of ani- 
mation, “I have been vaccinated on purpose, you know, 
dear. I should like it.” 

“T shouldn't,” said Jane; “I should like to remem- 
ber my poor dear brother as he was when alive; then 
we may fancy him absent and away, and yet to return 
to us—but if we see him dead, the recollection of him so 
will always last.” 

« ] think,” said J, “ you are right, Jane.” 

« But then [ could go without Jane,” 
“ Foxcroft could go with me, and ? 

« No,” said I, « it would be the height of imprudence.” 

“I could go alone, if that’s all,” said Kate; “I am 
not the least afraid, and I know the way.” 

“ It would not, I think, be considered delicate,” said 
Harriet, “for you to be seen in the streets of Blissfold.” 

« What,” said the young lady, “ not if I were going 
to see my poor brother !” 

«“ T think you had better not,” said I. 

This evidently checked, but did not stop her, in the 
course which she was pursuing. 

“ Well,” continued she, “after the funeral, we may 
go and see Fanny Wells, although Bessy 7s gone?” 

“ Certainly,” said Harriet; “only I understood you 
were to return immediately after the funeral was over.” 

«“ Why, so pappy said,” answered Kate; “but—I 

” 





said Kate ; 





Here she was again foiled in what, with Harriet’s pre- 
disposition to suspect, she considered the main object of 
her visit to Ashmead. 

«“ Who are to go to the funeral, dear ?” said Kate, ad- 
dresssing Harriet. 

« Why,” said J, “you tell me that it is Cuthbert’s 
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and I should say unexpected, and 

« Well, but, uncle,” said Jane, quietly, and certainly 
with much reason, “if we are not to go to see him be- 
fere he is buried, nor go to the burying itself, we might 
as well have staid at home.” 

« Not at all, Jane,” said Kitty, sharply. “It shows 
our affection and regard to Tom even to be here at this 
time. I snppose you will go, uncle ?” 

“ I propose doing so, certainly,” said I. 

«“ And Mr. Sniggs will go,” said Kate. 

« And Mr. Wells,” said I, “ will perform the service.” 

“ Ts there any body else one could ask?” said Kate, 
affecting to consider the subject. “Is there nobody we 
know—that # 

“ Nobody that you know, Miss Falwasser,” said Har- 
riet, flushing crimson, “ except your dancing-master— 
perhaps you would like Aim to be one of the mourners.” 

« What an idea!” said Jane. 

« Well,” said Kitty, in a tone which left us in doubt 
whether she felt or did not feel the latent meaning of my 
uncontrollably indignant wife’s observation, “I see no- 
thing so absurd in that. I’m sure he was as fond of 
Tom as any body in this house ever was.” 

I gave Harriet a family look—a preventive glance— 
something between the entreating and monitory; she 
returned a significant toss of her head, and, to my infi- 
nite delight, said nothing. 

“ I am certain,” said Kate, “that Mr. Kittington took 
more pains with brother Tom,” and here she cried, 
“than any body I ever saw take pains with any body— 
poor dear boy, he had not a turn for dancing; but still, 
I do think, if we may not go out, at least—I’m sure 
pappy would like it—I do think Mr. Kittington might 
follow his dear remains to the grave.” 

Here Kitty sobbed more vehemently, and here my dear 
Harriet seemed quite ready—if I may use the expression 
—to boil over with indignation. Kate’s real object, 
cloaked in the affectation of sorrow, roused all her anger, 
and I hastened to interpose an observation that, however 
attentive Mr. Kittington might have been professionally 
to her brother, and however respectable in himself, he 
was not included in our circle of friends, whence alone 
attendants on such occasions were selected. 

«“ Why, doctors go,” said Kate; “and they are not 
friends, only attendants,” 

«“ True,” said I; “but there is a slight difference be- 
tween the services of the doctor and the dancing-master, 
as regards the deceased.” 

«“ Well, uncle,” said Kate, pertinaciously adhering to 
her favourite proposition, “of course I have nothing to 
do with it. I dare say Mrs. Brandyball will write to me 
to-day, and I shall hear to-morrow ; for perhaps she may 
have some new directions to give about it.” 

Another glance of my wife’s eye followed the an- 
nouncement of this supposition, which renewed my tre- 
pidation lest she should be unable further to conceal her | 
real feelings—for an attempt at hypocrisy with Harriet 
was really an effort: nor was I much displeased at see- 
ing her make preparations for quitting the room which 
we had invaded. Thus encouraged, I suggested to the 
girls that the baby required his mother’s care, and that 
we had better retire. 

Whether I should have suspected what was passing 
in Kate’s extremely shallow mind, if I had not been 
previously made aware of the circumstances which had 
occurred with regard to Kittington, I do not presume to 
guess; but, having been so pre-advised, every word, 
every look, every action of the girl seemed to me con- 
nected with the furtherance of the affair, and an anxiety 
to understand why her tender epistle yet remained un- 
answered. There was a restlessness about her—a con- 
stant going to the windows at the back of the house, 
which were not closed, and looking out upon the lawn 
and grounds as if hoping to see the object of her unques- 
tionable affection, who, by no possible chance, could be 
there; then taking up a book and flirting over the leaves, 
stopping, perhaps, at a point the subject of which might 
in any degree be assimilated to what she considered her 
own circumstances; and then came a fit of absence, 
during which, it appeared to me, she was calculating 
upon the safest and surest means of obtaining an inter- 
view with her graceful preceptor. 

I was half-inclined, during one of her paroxysms of 
abstraction, to dissipate the vision at once, and tell her 
all I knew of the matter. My old propensity for procras- 
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tination, however, triumphed, and I resolved to wait a 
day or two and see what would turn up. 

My cogitations on this subject were interrupted by the 
arrival of Wells ; who, under naturally excited feelings, 
came to open his heart to me and even seek advice about 
Fanny, which, knowing so much of his pro-matrimonial 
disposition as I did, I felt it would be difficult to give. 
The fact appeared to be that the lieutenant—totally op- 
posed in politics, and, as he had recently discovered, im 
principle to the rector, and disappointed in his expecta- 
tions as to the fortune Fanny was likely to bring him— 
had gradually retreated in proportion to Wells’s advance ; 
and had even used the gaiety and conviviality which 
Wells had pressed into the service to make his house 
agreeable to him, as weapons against his moral and 
clerical character. After the disappeintment of his hopes 
with regard to Miss Maloney’s acceptance of him, his re- 
turn to Blissfold appeared to have been the result of 
mingled vanity and revenge—he could prove to the 
thoughtless Millicent how much he was beloved by her 
whom he had sacrificed for her sake. 

I had long before formed an opinion of all the parties 
brought before me in this discussion, which circumstances 
did not at all tend to change. Wells had so often avowed 
the doctrine of his addiction to early marriages, when I 
myself was an illustration, that I could easily imagine 
Merman to have only gone half the length of pressing a 
match upon Fanny. Of Fanny I knew enough to know 
that her affection for Merman might be considered nega- 
tive, inasmuch as he was the only available dangler in 
the place; and that, moreover, having been, as was 
rumoured, a pretender to Harriet’s hand, there would be 
something like a rural and domestic triumph in securing 
him, while with regard to Merman himself—hating him 
cordially, as I have already admitted—it seemed to me 
that he treated the poor girl as a mere child whom he 
could twist round his finger and whistle off or whistle on 
as he pleased. 

I therefore took leave to enquire of my reverend father- 
in-law what he thought of the state of the attachment of 
the parties to each other, and found by his replies, as I 
anticipated, that Fanny, although naturally leaning hus- 
band-wise, was, even in the present stage of the affair, 
perfectly willing to leave the case in her father’s hands : 
in short, that she was ready to marry the lieutenant, and 
subsequently become his dutiful and affectionate wife ; 
or, if it were required of her, equally willing to let him 
join his regiment, or do any thing else which might eter- 
nally divide them. In fact, I believe the whole history, 
as far as Fanny was concerned, had ils origin in the de- 
sire not to be left far behind Harriet in the matrimonial 
race. 

The council I gave to the rector—and it did seem 
strange that he should, so shortly after my marriage to 
his eldest daughter, come to me for an opinion upon the 
projected union of his second—was to wait for some 
further communication from the radical recruiter. In 
fact, Merman had left the case at a stage in which it was 
impossible for my father-in-law farther to proceed, even 
if he knew where to address him. He agreed with me 
in this opinion, as indeed he could not fail to do; for 
the English soldier had taken what is called French 
leave; and although his servant remained at his lodg- 
ings in Blissfold, we knew not whither he was gone, 
and we were none of us likely to apply for information 
upon that most interesting point. - 

The advice I gave was meritorious in two ways: I 
did not commit myself with either the lover or the pa- 
rent ; and, moreover, it was the only advice I could give. 
I acted, I admit, a little upon my old principle of seeing 
what would turn up; and as I knew something must 
turn up by the next arrival of the post, I felt proportion- 
ally interested in the general result, which eleven o’clock 
would infallibly produce ; although I also admit that I 
certainly was not prepared for the accumulation of events 
which were, in point of fact, destined te overwhelm me 
long before that hour. 

Kate, who, I confess, was an object of considerable 
interest to me—not perhaps of the interest which the 
generality of the world might call “ interesting,” but 
because the having her in my house involved, as I felt, 
a similar sort of responsibility to that which a man in- 
curs who chances to have deposited in his care a barrel 
of gunpowder, which an unlucky match might, at some 
unexpected moment, explode. She was constantly hover- 
ing about the hall or the garden in a lamentable state of 
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64 =e 
worry. Jane conducted herself differently : she did ne- 
thing to occupy her mind—poor dear, she had no mind 
to occupy; and except, as I have before had occasion to 
remark, looking at prints in books, or affecting to do 
some work equivalent to nothing, her occupations con- 
sisted chiefly in looking at the fire or playing with the 
spaniel’s ears—so far that was safe; for although in 
after-life the still and silent lady is the one for mischief 
—at the relative ages of Kate and Jane, Kate was the 
impracticable one. 

I was not so innocent of the world’s ways as not to 
suspect that Kate’s restlessness was intimately connected 
with the real object of her affectionate visit to Ashmead. 
She seemed more anxious to communicate with her maid 
than seemed essentially necessary; and Harriet being 
still up-stairs, there was nobody to detect the little fidget- 
ings and whisperings in the gallery, anc even in the hall 
itself, which were going on, except myself. I however 
calmed my apprehension of any thing unfortunate hap- 
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Cuthbert had begged Nubley to attend the remains of 
the lamented Tom to the grave. 
« Can’t guess,” replied Nubley. 
“ Sit down, Mrs. Nubley,” said I; “ what can I offer 
you !—have you dined ?” 
« Dined !” said the lady; “lauk! Mr. G., you are so 
droll! Dined! do you suppose my dear N. could have 
gone on without something to eat before this! He! he! 
he !” 
“It’s a bad business has brought me here,” drawled 
out Nubley. 
«“ Yes,” said I, “asad business; but I am glad you 
are come.” 
«“ What, have you heard?” said the little man with 
the large head. 
“ Of course,” replied I. “ Here are two young ladies 
whom you ought to know.” 
«“ They arn’t two of the Thompsons?” said Nubley. 
«“ Of the what ?” said I. 





pening, by a recollection of the highl; honourable con- 
duct of Kittington; and even went the length of saying 
to myself, as, indeed, I had previously thought—* Well, | 
if she did marry Kittington—bating her extreme juve- | 
nility—she might do worse; and as for Cuthbert, she | 
would be sure of his forgiveness if she took it into her 
head to marry Rumagee Bomajee, his brown Parsee, 
with his high-caste yellow streak down his nose. I be- | 
lieve really—and I hope I do not do her an injustice— | 
but I do really believe that Harriet, when she found me | 
disposed to palliate Kate’s conduct about her dieu de la | 
lanse, felt a great inclination to withdraw all her hor- 
rors, and Jet her take her course, “ Let her marry him,” | 
thought Harriet, “and then Cuthbert will see what a | 
delightful creature his daughter-in-law is.” The experi- 
ment would have failed; but Kittington was not so to 
be caught. 
Well, Kate wandered, like Goosy Goosy Gander, 


“ Up stairs, down stairs, to my lady’s chamber ;” 


whence, I believe, my lady would very readily have or- 
dered Foxcroft to expel her— 


«“ Take her by the left leg, and throw her down stairs’ — 


but that the restlessness of her love-sick mind rendered 
the expulsion unnecessary. 

Wells went home—we dined—Sniggs did not appear | 
—and I took his absence as a sort of barometrical symp- | 
tom of his knowledge of the state of my influence at | 
Montpelier, and I was obliged to be as agreeable as na- 
ture or the circumstances of the case permitted me to be 
friends. 





to my two young 

Scarcely however had the dessert been put down, and | 
Kitty eaten three mouthfuls of Cuthbert’s best preserved 
ginger, when the sound of carriage-wheels, rapidly re- 
volving, followed by the sudden jam crash of a stop at 
the hall door, made us all start. Jingle, whingle, whingle, | 
bang went the bells——-bark went the dogs—a rush of | 
servants across the hall followed, and the usual sequel of 
clapping down carriage-steps and mingled noises burst 
upon our ears, 

«“ What’s this?” said I. 

« Pappy,” said Kate. 

“ Mrs. Brandyball,” said Jane. 

«© The deuse !” said I. 

Open flew the dinner-room doors, and the servant an- 
nounced “ Mr. and Mrs. Nubley.” 
said I, starting from my seat, and 
advancing to welcome my most unexpected visiters. 

And sure enough in walked Mrs. Nubley, grinning 
and smirking, with her hand, as usual, over her mouth 
—Nubley following, having scarcely finished his direc- 
tions to his servant as to what the postboy was to be 
paid for a fourteen-mile stage. 

«“ Lauk ! Mr. Gurney,” screamed the lady, “ here you 
are—who these two young ladies are I don’t know. How 
is Mrs. Gugney ?” 

« As well as can be expected,” said I. 

“Lauk! you are such a man!” replied the lady. 
“He! he! he!” 

« My dear friend,” said Nubley, in the most lugubri- 
ous tone, “ you don’t, I suppose, know the reason of our | 
coming here yet '—How should he ?” added the worthy 
in his soliloquising tone. l 
“I guess,” said I, fully impressed with the belief that 


«“ Gracious me !” 





| stubble from his chin, muttered, “ umph ! what a foolish 
jremark!—eh! I’m very sorry about the boy. 


and by. 
go with Mrs. Nubley to your aunt’s room—go, Jane, 
and found myself left alone with my present absent 
friend, whose peculiarities I have already so particularly 
noted down in the first portion of my papers, as to ren- 
der any further remark wholly unnecessary. 


tired, “ brother Cuthbert isn’ t here?” 


Bath.” 


of the brother.” 

the house to you altogether ?” 

barrassed by the question, 

my face, and as usual, stubbling his chin, muttered, 


continued he, avowedly addressing me, “are the two 


wasser, 





“Oh!” said Nubley, “then you don’t know. I’ll 
take a little weak warm brandy and water,” continued 
he; “and, my love,” addressing his wife, “ hadn’t you 
better go and see Mrs. Gurney, and take your things off? 
We are come to stay a little with you.” 

“1 conclude,” said I, “that my brother Cuthbert has 
written to you, and that you will remain here, at all 
events, a day or two after the funeral.” 

‘«‘ Funeral!” said Nubley, with the deepest grief de- 
picted on his little countenance. 

«“ Funeral!” screamed Mrs. Nubley. 
What a droll man you are, Mr. G.!” 

“ Are you not aware, then,” said I, “ that poor Cuth- 
bert’s favourite son-in-law is dead !~These are his sis- 
ters.” 

“ Lauk !” said Mrs. Nubley. 

“ My!” said Mr. Nubley, “ that ugly baby ?” 

And both the young ladies fell to sobbing: inconti- 
nently. 

“So it is,” continued I; “and I concluded, when I 
saw you, that Cuthbert had apprised you of the fact, 
and wished you to attend the ceremony.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said Nubley. “ Dear me!—I am 
very sorry—nice boy, I suppose—poor little dears! Why, 
Mrs. Nubley, you knew their mother. Dear me !—are 
these—eh !—la !—how naked their shoulders are!—eh ! 
—what !—don’t you, my dear % 

“ Lauk! Mr. Nubley, to be sureI did,” said Mrs. 
Nubley ; “and are you two really the dear little things 
I remember in Calcutta? Bless me, how you are grown!” 
“ They do grow,” said Nubley; and then picking the 


“ He! he! he! 





What 
did he die of ?” 

“Small pox,” said I. 

“ Not in the house ?” said Nubley. 

“No,” said Kate, “I wish he was, poor dear—for 
then we might take a last look of him.” 

“ Poor dear!” said Nubley, “where have you put 
him ?” 

“Oh,” said I, “I will explain all the circumstances by 
Perhaps, Mrs. Nubley, you would like to see 
Harriet. Kate, dear, ring, and send for Foxcroft, and 
love.” 

And by all these exertions I put the train in motion, 


«“ What, then,” said Nubley, when the /adies had re- 
“ No,” said I, “he is gone to live for the present at 


«Do these young Falwassers_stay here ?” 
«“ No,” said I, “they are here merely for the funeral 


« What, then,” said Nubley, “ Cuthbert has given up 
“ I hope,” said I, “he will soon return,” rather em- 
Nubley, as was his custom, fixed his eyes full upon 
And these girls,” 


‘ Not he—never, as long as you live. 


ittle children I remember being sent home by poor Fal- 
Good man, Falwasser—not wise—henpecked 





—talked to death by his wife—though he was a lawyer 
—eh! And when do they bury the boy ?” 

“ The day is not fixed,” said I, “ nor will be till to- 
morrow. You will attend the funeral ?” 

«“ Why, that depends,” said Nubley—*“ not being asked 
—can’t say.” 

“ Oh,” said 1, «I am too proud to ask you.” 

“ You!” said Nubley; “ah! that’s all very well— 
but—however, we ’Il see—Cuthbert hasn’t, you know 
—and so—but never mind—what I have come here about 
—never thought of a funeral!—Captain Thompson, or 
whatever his name is, who has taken Chittagong Lodge 
—with all his sisters—I never heard of such a number 
of sisters—and they all have cousins; I am told they 
are playing old Nick with the place—and that the dila- 
pidations are great, and rent not certain, eh!—let fur- 
nished—can’t distrain your own chairs and tables ;—and 
so—not knowing of all this—we came down to beg a 
night or two’s houseroom—never thought of the death— 
wouldn ’t have come if I had heard of it.”—(sotto voce). 

That there was room for their accommodation in the 
house at Ashmead could not be denied ; but it did really 
seem the most vexatious addition to all my other 
calamities, that this most odious couple of people, in their 
separate ways, should be quartered upon me just at a 
moment when I was almost overwhelmed with difficul- 
ties of even greater importance. 

I smiled a new welcome, which was scarcely ended 
when Mrs, Nubley and the young ladies returned to us, 


little ceremony, from what, by courtesy, was still called 
Harriet’s “ sick-room.” 

«“ Lauk! Mr. Gurney,” screamed Mys. Nubley, “ what 
a beautiful babby !—quite an ’Ercles!—I never did see. 
He! he! he!—you are such 4 man! and dear Mrs. G., 
how well she is looking! I have asked all about the 
family—’specially after Fanny, and dear little Lizzy— 
Bessy, you call her.” 
“I do,” said Kate: “I’m very fond of Bessy, and so 
is she of me.” 
“ Do you recollect much of your mother, my little 
dear ?”’ said Nubley. 
“ Sir!” said Kate, colouring crimson all over her neck 
and shoulders at being addressed in the paternal manner 
which Mr. Nubley chose to adopt. 
“You don’t recollect much of your poor mother ?” 
“No! I should think not!” said Kate, tossing her 
head aside. “It is more than ten years since I was in 
India.” 
“Dear me,” said Nubley, “is that possible?—eh! 
Mrs. N., ten years? Well, to be sure!—eh! And you 
have been at school all this time, my little love ?” 
“I’ve left school now,” said Kate, looking stilettos at 
her examiner. 
“ Only for a time, Kate,” said I. 
“ For ever, I hope,” said Kate. “The minute Mrs. 
Brandyball retires, I am never to be pestered with school 
any more. Why should I?” 
“And what is your name, my pretty child?” con- 
tinued Nubley, addressing the other Falwasser. 
“Jane, sir,” replied she. 
“Lauk!” said Mrs. Nubley, “you were called after 
your aunt—I remember now. And are you both very 
clever? I suppose so, Your mamma was a charming 
woman—great friend of mine—many a pleasant day we 
have passed together. But it’s no use talking of that 
now. He! he! he!” 
To this sort of conversation—if conversation it might 
be called—I was destined to listen until tea and coffee 
were produced—during the exhibition of which (Kate 
doing the honours) Mrs. Nubley detailed all their appre- 
hensions as to the mischief that was going on at Chitta- 
gong, and their anxiety to know its extent, and the means 
of obtaining legal redress ; the by-play of the scene being 
kept up most assiduously by the young ladies of the 
party, who, whenever an opportunity occurred, indulged 
themselves in making the most grotesque faces at each 
other, in the highest degree expressive of disgust and 
contempt, which the proceedings of the newly-arrived 
guests had excited in their youthful bosoms. Seeing all 
this going on, I felt it imperative on me not to hand over 
the antiques to the good-breeding of the moderns, by 
leaving the room, which I was most anxious to do, in 
order to communicate with Harriet upon the arrange- 
ments necessary in consequence of the arrival of our un- 
expected guests. 











having been, as it was evident to me, ejected with very - 
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It required a good deal of manceuvring to manage this 
matter, and [ at last resolved to detach Mrs. Nubley, or 
rather, carry her off with me to Harriet’s room, to g \ 
her out of harm’s way—not so much caring about Nub- 
ley, who, in his quaint, odd manner, might make a tole- 
rable fight against the pertness of my young connections: 
but there I was defeated ; for, the moment I suggested 
the lady’s visit to my wife’s room, both the dear girls 
volunteered to accompany us, and persisted in their in- 
tention, in spite of my remonstrances against their leaving 
Mr. Nubley by himself. 

It is not worth putting down in detail the various little 
schemes and stratagems by which the evening, in a 
house where mirth and amusement were interdicted, was 
consumed ; but it is important to observe that a conver- 
sation which I had with Nubley, after the ladies had re- 
tired for the night, gave a new turn to my thoughts, and 
even to my hopes, with regard to Cuthbert. Of the 
manners, and style, and tone of behaviour adopted by 
the young Falwassers, the old Indian, even in the short 
space of time which had passed since his arrival at Ash- 
mead, had made up his mind, and spoke of them in terms 
not less strong and abrupt than those which he was or- 
dinarily in the habit of using upon less delicate topics. 
I saw he was vexed and mortified; and from a few of 
those involuntary mutterings in which he developed his 
secret thoughts, as well as from his avowed observations 
on the subject, vexed and mortified not more on his own 
account, or that of his wife, than upon mine—seeing that 
he had gathered, even in the four hours, sufficient know- 
ledge of the real state of the case, as to be convinced that 
there was an influence at work over Cuthbert which 
was superior to mine, even if it had not superseded it 
entirely. 

The moment his remarks took the character of suspi- 
cion of this melancholy truth, and that I found him la- 
menting that so strange a perversion of all that might 
have been expected was likely to take place, it occurred 
to me that if I found my worst apprehensions realised, 
and that the system of neglect and even insult—I say 
insult, as far as Harriet is concerned—was continued, my 
only chance of retrieving Cuthbert, of opening his eyes 
to the delusion which Mrs. Brandyball was practising, 
and of re-establishing my natural claims to his affection, 
would be by the intercession of his present friend and 
former superior in business, Nubley. It is the advantage 
of a sanguine mind to seize upon a new idea with a sort 
of ecstacy, and to be full of gratitude for the apparent 
chance which has given it birth, and then to call to mind 
the combination of circumstances in which it has origin- 
ated, in order to prove that it must be fortunate. If 
Nubley’s tenants at Chittagong had been respectable peo- 
ple, he would not have come to Ashmead, which at first 
I considered an annoyance. If he had not come to Ash- 
mead during this purticular week, he would not have 
seen the two young ladies, who involuntarily and uncon- 
sciously betrayed to him the real state of the case: it 
was not luck—it was not good fortune—but Providence 
that had permitted this very unexpected meeting ; and 
so earnestly did I feel the importance of the coincidence, 
that before Harriet’s eyes were closed for the night, she 
was apprised of my hopes and my determination. 

It was well I Aad conjured up such hopes; for even 
if they eventually proved groundless, they served to sus- 
tain me, against a new attack. Morning came—break- 
fast came—post-hour came—no letter for me, except a 
bill from Messrs. Rumble and Stump, coachmakers of 
Long Acre, inclosing their bill of 4287. 16s. 6d., for the 
chariot with which I certainly understood Cuthbert had 
presented me, and for repairs done to the phaeton, which 
I imagined he had in the kindest manner possible given 
Harriet. This, unexpected as it was, appeared by no 
means so extraordinary as the absence of any communi- 
cation from Cuthbert or his familiar—not a line to me: 
this might be nothing—but not a line to Kitty—that was 
something ; and I could not satisfy myself of the reality 
of the circumstance, without renewing my enquiries as 
to the receipt of the letter-bag, and whether it had been 
opened, before it was brought to me, as was sometimes 
the ease, when the young ladies were what they then 
called “at homé;” but no—the key had not been re- 
moved from the place where I always kept it, and the 
servants were perfectly sure nobody had touched the bag. 

When once suspicion is excited, however gently, con- 
fidence ends; and I confess it was rather by the evident 
mystification of the girls themselves at breakfast, at not 
No. 5—ParT 1.—1838. 





having heard from Cuthbert, or the busy B., that I was 
satisfied that no ticks had been played with the letters, 
than by any other part of the history. 

It was not long, however, before I was enlightened. 1 
had observed, since Sniggs’s return from Montpelier, a 
sort of shyness—a disinclination to be so much about 
Ashmead: indeed, I minuted it down at the time, and 
drew my conclusions therefrom. Every hour of his ab- 
sence, and his unwillingness to come to a house out of 
which it was previously difficult to keep him, satisfied 
me that my first suspicions were well grounded, and that 
he felt his ultimate success in his attacks upon Cuthbert’s 
pocket very much depended on an ostensible abandon- 
ment of me and mine; nor did I doubt that his latent 
dislike for Mrs. Wells—for a share of which I of course 
came in, because at her suggestion or rather command, 
I had invited Dr. Downey (whom he hated, because he 
envied) to supplant him when Harriet was confined— 
gave a very considerable additional weight to my poor 
brother’s injunctions to him, which, as I felt it, delivered 
over to him the entire charge and arrangement of every 
proceeding consequent upon ‘Tom’s death. 

The arrival, shortly after breakfast, not of Sniggs, but 
of the putty-faced urchin in the glazed hat, with a letter 
directed, not to me, but to Kitty, entirely justified my 
suspicions. The packet was delivered to the young 
lady, with an announcement that Mr. Sniggs’s servant 
waited. 

Kitty, upon receiving the letter, begged to retire; and, 
suiting the action to the word, quitted the breakfast-room, 
followed by Jane. 
mained absent about half an hour, when Jane returned, 
bringing me the following letter, addressed by Sniggs— 
by Sniggs, recollect—to Kate : 


“ My dear Miss Falwasser—I have received the in- 
closed for you from Mrs, Brandyball, who tells me she 
writes in the name of your dear father—(sub audi “in 
law”)—who is too much exhausted to write to you him- 
self. Isend you, also, a letter which I have received, 


and which you will be good enough to show to Mr. Gil- | 


bert Gurney. Make my compliments to him, and say, 
that, knowing his dread of infection, I consider it, under 
existing circumstances, more prudent to abstain from 
visiting Ashmead. I shall be glad to hear from you and 


your sister, as to your wishes with regard to the contents | 


of Mrs. Brandyball’s letter, of which, as you will see by 
the letter, which you will be good enough to show your 
uncle, I amin some degree aware. Pray present my 
best respects to Mr. Gilbert Gurney and his lady, and be- 
lieve me, dear Miss Falwasser, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“S$. Swices.” 


« Well,” said I, “and where is this letter which I am 
to be favoured with a sight of ?” 
“ Here, dear,” said Jane. 


“ Montpelier, Feb. —, 

“ Dear Mr. Sniggs—The devoted attentions which you 
were kind enough to bestow upon the dear departed have 
so entirely gained—I will not only say, the esteem— 
but the affection of Mr. Gurney, that he would again and 
again have expressed his gratitude in writing had he the 
power to exert himself sufficiently ; as it is, I am deputed 
to perform the pleasing office of conveying to you his 
renewed expression of esteem. - 

“Mr. Gilbert Gurney’s peculiar situation with regard 
to his new-born child, and the dread which his wife en- 
tertains of infection, induce Mr. Gurney to address him- 
self direct to you as to the necessary instructions for the 
funeral of the dear child, instead of creating any alarm 
in their family. He wishes the funeral to be in the high- 
est degree respectable, but free from ostentatious display, 
and leaves it entirely to you to decide whether the dear 
children should attend it—the main point being, the 
question whether any danger to themselves is likely to 
impend. This Will however all rest with you, to whom 
he entirely confides the whole arrangement. 

“T have written at length to Miss Falwasser; but, as 





you are considered responsible by Mr. Gurney for the | 


conduct of this business, and as he is so very strongly 
impressed with your kindness and activity in hastening 
hither from all your professional avocations to break the 
melancholy news of the demise of the poor child, who, 
unavoidably I admit, was an exile from the house in 
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65 
which, of all others in the world, he ought to have been 
a permanent inmate, he relies wholly upon you to see 
that his injunctions are strictly complied with. 

“TI should feel greatly obliged to you if you would 
persuade Mrs, Sniggs to do any little kind office to the 
dear girls with respect to whatever article of mourning 
which they may require. Mrs. Gilbert Gurney is not yet, 
of course, sufficiently recovered to take much trouble 
upon such points, and although I believe the young ladies 
are provided with all the essentials for a change of habit, 
still if you would mention this request of Mr. Gurney’s, 
he would feel obliged to you, for they are yet young, and 
although they have suffered a double privation in the loss 
of both parents, the r losses occurred at a period of their 
lives when their minds had not imbibed sufficient know- 
ledge of mundane affairs to be capable recipients of in- 
formation essential upon such melancholy occasions. 

“TI have another word to say: Mr. Gurney, whose 
soul breathes the spirit of gentleness, and whose heart is 
all affection, has devoted the last few hours to the com- 
position of a few lines by way of inscription on the 
tablet of which you so feelingly spoke when you were 
here—and what a consolation was your visit in the ab- 
sence of nearer ties! Mr. Gurney encloses the inscrip- 
tion due to the merits of the poor lost angel, and an 
epitaph, which I consider beyond all praise. If Mr. 
Gilbert Gurney could spare time to look at these tributes, 
{ think his brother would be gratified, for he sometimes 
thinks of him with kindly feeling, which I hope he will 
always cherish. The artist you mentioned when you 
were here would, I have no doubt, adequately execute 
any little memorial suitable to the circumstances. I refer 
you to Miss Falwasser for any further particulars, to 
whom I have communicated all that can be necessary to 
guide your conduct. With the best regards of Mr. Gur- 
ney, in which I sincerely join, 

“ Believe me, dear Mr, Sniggs, yours truly, 


«“T, Branp¥BaLt.” 


I could hardly contain, not so much my indignation, 
as my astonishment at the contents of this most extra- 
ordinary letter, and it was with great difficulty I attempted 
to read the enclosure containing the proposed inscription 
and epitaph to the memory of poor Tom. Read it I did, 
and I admit it only added one more to the many exam- 
ples of caricatured description which abound in all the 
cathedrals, churches, chapels, convents, conventicles,® 
crypts, and cemeteries in the world. Thus it ran, and 
although Cuthbert was permitted to assume the credit of 
the composition, the beautifully figurative style of* Mrs. 
Brandyball would, spite of all her efforts to subdue it, 
burst out in its most unquestionable form :— 


“ Sacred to the memory of 
Master Tuomas Geonce Fatwasser, 
Who died on the — of . 1g—, 
Aged fourteen years and six weeks. 





To a lovely person and captivating manners 
He united a capacious mind, ° 
Admirably well stored, considering the 
Tenderness of his years, with knowledge 
And accomplishments. 
His disposition was amiable and kind, 
His feelings were just and honourable, 
His thoughts pure and guileless, 
His affections devoted and undivided 
For those 
Who, bending under the weight of his 
Irreparable loss, 
Have, to testify their never-fading love 
And remembrance of him, 
Placed this humble but genuine testimony 
To his worth and virtues, 
Which seemed to be of a character too celestial 
For this groveling sphere. 





Each moment has its sickle, emulous 

Of Time’s enormous scythe whose ample sweep 
Strikes empires from the root ; 

Plays his little weapon in a narrower sphere 
Of sweet domestic comfort, and cuts down 
The fairest bloom of sublanary bliss.’”* 





* A verbatim et literatim copy of this epitaph may be 
seen in the churchyard of Kimpton, in Hertfordshire.— 
Ep. 
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There was something extremely ingenious, as it struck 
me, in the notion of every moment being at work de- 
stroying all “ sué/anary”’ bliss with a little sickle of its 
own, in hopes of doing as much mischief as the old 
master-hand could effect with his “enormous” scythe, 
and hereabouts I doubted very much to which of my 
friends, Cuthbert or the lady, the credit of the authorship 
was assignable ; but the preceding inscription was more 
than I could digest; and yet, as I have already said, the 
system is a common one, and the flattering falsehoods 
which grace the marble shrines of those whose merits 
while alive were not discernible, at least to the naked 
eye, are little worse than this tribute to Tom Falwasser. 
At his age, poor fellow,I could not say, as the officer did 
who paraphrased Purcell’s epitaph in Westminster Abbey, 
in favour of a general whose remains lay undistinguished 
by a line of remark, “ He is gone to that place where his 
own fireworks alone can be exceeded ;” but I could not 
read of his amiable disposition, lovely person, and cap- 
tivating manners, without thinking of the squibs and 
crackers, or reverting to the last two bottles of cherry 


brandy. 

I saw at once that the effusion was the result of the 
first shock, and that a few weeks would so far assuage 
the grief of Cuthbert for his loss, as to permit me, if it 
were left to my discretion, to moderate, in some degree, 
the extraordinary eulogy which it contained. It is won- 
cerful how often this sort of softening down occurs in 
the world. One of our most eminent sculptors was ap- 
plied to, some years since, by a Mrs. Gingham, the widow 
of an opulent tradesman, who had died exceedingly rich, 
to make a design for a monument to his memory. The 
lady, who was, as the poet has it, cursed with a taste, 
gave a description of the sort of monument she wished 
for, which was to consist of a group of figures :—Fame 
was to appear, sounding the reputation of the late Mr. 
Gingham, as an eminent linen-draper ; Hibernia, with a 
piece of Irish cloth under her arm, was to lean on her 
stringless harp; while Britannia was to be represented 
embracing Mr. G., as he was seated in his armed chair, 
with an opened piece of cambric muslin in his lap; while 
Liberty, standing behind him, displayed her bonnet-rouge 
on a pole immediately over hishead. Above these again 
were to be two or three naked, plump little boys, with 
wings, flying about as wild as swallows; and in the 
fore-ground were to be disposed several bales of goods, 
an anchor, a pile of cannon balls, the rudder of a ship, 
and other suitable objects calculated to convey a just idea 
of the extent of his business; while at his feet were to 
be seen kneeling his mourning widow and three children. 
On the right hand was to be a view of St. Paul’s cathe- 
dial, with palm trees, pyramids, crocodiles, and cy presses 
in the distance. Startled by the elaborate description of 
the exemplary lady, the sculptor hinted that the execu- 
tion of such a work would cost at least seven thousand 
pounds. 

“A mere trifle to one who loved as I have loved,” 
said Mrs. G. “ Make the design.” 

.The sculptor did make the design, and at the end of 
three months the lady called again :—she saw the beau- 
tiful sketch ; and then said, she thought perhaps it might 
appear somewhat too ostentatious—that every body knew 
how extensive poor dear G.’s trade had been, and that 
perhaps the single figure sitting alone would be better, 
under all the circumstances—the fore-ground might be 
relieved with certain emblems, &c.; but she wished the 
sculptor to reduce the design to the cost of about two 
thousand pounds. 

The artist again did as she desired, and her late hus- 
band was represented, G. by himself, G. in the same 
armed chair—Hibernia had left her stringless harp in one 
corner—Britannia had posited her shield in the other— 
Fame had left her trampet on one side of his seat, and 
Liberty had placed the pole, with her cap upon it, behind 
it—the figures had taken their departure, but the em- 
blems remained. 

Three months more elapsed, and the widow came 
again. Again she admired the design—*“ But would it 
not be better to adopt a little sketch which her friend Mr. 
Hobkirk had made—merely a tablet-—and an inscription 
—quite plain ?” 

Hereabouts the sculptor lost all patience, and doing a 
violence to his naturally kind feelings, entreated the lady 
to transfer her favours to the first stone-mason she might 
meet with, who would no deubt be too happy to receive 
fifty pounds for embodying her young friend’s ideas, 

‘ 
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It may perhaps be superfluous to add that Mrs. Ging- 
ham became Mrs. Hobkirk long before the tablet was 
begun, and that the lamented linen-draper measures his 
length in the parish church to this day, unhonoured and 
unrecorded. 

As human nature is human nature, I calculated that 
poor Cuthbert’s seven thousand pounds’ worth of sorrow, 
at the present moment, would gradually decrease to a 
reasonable amount, and accordingly put the epitaph and 
the inscription into my coat-pocket to “ bide their time ;” 
not, I admit, in the slightest degree disposed just at that 
period to offer a word of opinion as to their literary merits. 

«“ Well,” said I to Jane, after having read this curious 
communication, addressed to a person who had so unex- 
pectelly been “ made up” into an intimate friend, “ and 
what does Kate’s letter say ?” 

“ Oh,” said Jane, “she won’t tell me: all she says is, 
that she wishes to see Mr. Sniggs directly ; and wishes 
to know whether you think she might not go to his 
house in the pony-phaeton—with the head up—with 
me, and take our maid with us, and then we might see 
poor Tom ; and besides, she wants to buy some crape 
and some love——” 

«Some what !” ‘said I. 

«“ Some mourning-stuff,” said Jane; “and as aunt is 
not well enough to trouble herself, Kitty thinks we 
might go.” 

« J think not,” said I—« nothing could be mere inde- 
licate.” 

“ Very well, uncle,” said Jane, who is really well-dis- 
positioned, and who, I knew, had only been put forward 
by her elder sister ; “ then I'll go and tell Kate so. Only 
she has got a great deal all about it in her letter.” 

Away went Jane. Nubley had heard what passed. 
He turned his eyes upwards and moaned, and looked out 
of the window, and played the devil’s tatoo upon the 
glass. I liked the symptoms. I had not breathed a syl- 
lable of my intention of making him a mediator between 
Cuthbert and myself; therefore every aggravating cir- 
cumstance that could occur illustrative of the inevitable 
division between us while he was with me was delight- 
ful to me. Mrs, Nubley had gone to Harriet, who was 
yet ignorant of the “cut direct” which Cuthbert had 
given us, delivering the carte blanche for the arrange- 
ments into the hands of the Gorgon who commanded 
him. 

Accredited as Kate evidently was, I honestly admit I 
waited her approach with trepidation. It really was too 
bad ; every act of my life since Cuthbert’s return and 
domiciliation amongst us had been invariably misrepre- 
sented ; and the last measure which I had adopted, not 
only upon my own feeling, but with the entire support 
of Wells, a man of the world too—I mean that -of send- 
ing Sniggs to Montpelier instead of going myself—had 
produced the least looked-for effect ; for it had not only 
increased his popularity with Cuthbert, but had estranged 
him from myself, and made me contemptible in the eyes 
of the man whom I had raised into notice, and even 
practice, by inviting him to attend Cuthbert at Ash- 
mead. 

I waited for Kate—she did not come. Nubley seemed 
extremely fidgety—so was I; and, in the midst of this 
most embarrassing lull, as the sailors call it, a loud ring- 
ing at the hall-door announced an arrival; and who 
should present himself, but the reverend rector, my 
worthy father-in-law, whose flushed cheeks and almost 
quivering lip proclaimed him in a sort of agony of ex- 
citement—the cause of which I was not very far from 
anticipating. 

He entered the room, and hastily acknowledging Nub- 
ley, as if he had expected to find him there—which he 
certainly could not have done—caught my hand. 

“Give me ten minutes’ conversation,” said Wells; 
“you never heard—I have got a letter—insolent pup- 
py ” 

«“ Come into the library,” said I—« to be sure—yes— 
I can guess.” 

« You never heard,” said Wells. 

“ It doesn’t surprise me,”’ replied I. 

“T want to read you part of Mrs, Brandyball’s letter,” 
said Kate, coming into the room at the same moment.— 
« Ah, Mr. Wells, how do you do ?” 

“Very ill, my dear,” said Wells. 

“Very well,” said I, “Til hear it in ten minutes, 
Kitty.” 

«“ May Jane and I go to Mr. Sniggs’s ?” asked Kate. 








“ Ask Harriet,” replied I, glad to shift some of the 
responsibility of -what was going on upon some other 
shoulders. 

«“ Oh,” said Kate, “ she won’t let us go.” 

“She !” thought I. - 

«“ Come,” said Wells, “ there is not a moment to be 
lost.” : 

“T’ll be back directly,” said I to the girls. 

“ Mr. Nubley,” said I, “do me the favour to entertain 
the young ladies for five minutes, till I come back.” 

“ Oh la, Gig!” said Kate ; and away she and her sis- 
ter ran, laughing through their grief in the most obstre- 
perous manner. 

Another loud ring preceded the announcement of Mrs. 
Sniggs, who never before had set foot in the house ex- 
cept at a dance on Twelfth Night, when she brought two 
dancing-girls who had no particular relations, but who, 
presuming upon Cuthbert’s message, now made her ap- 
pearance to consult with the Miss Falwassers about 
mourning. A talk followed, the prelude to which I could 
not stop to hear; but hurrying to the library with my 
much excited father-in-law, I left the girls and the apo- 
thecary’s wife in earnest conversation in the hall, and 
saw Nubley creep out of the glass-door at the back of the 
house to take his accustomed after-breakfast stroll in a 
walk well sheltered by evergreens. 
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The interest which the public have recently taken in 
the establishment of a School of Arts in this city, will 
doubtless cause the following article to be read with at- 
tention. It was delivered before the Franklin Institute 
in the autumn of 1833, as introductory to the annual 
course of mechanics and natural philosophy, and sub- 
sequently, by request, presented to and published by the 
American Institute of Instruction at Boston. It was the 
first publication, so far as we know, which set forth in 
explicit and convincing terms the importance. of the 
kind of instruction to which it relates. 
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LECTURE. 


Among numerous causes which contribute to the wel- 
fare of our species, considered in the aggregate, few can 
be mentioned more deeply interesting than the produc- 
tive industry of nations. 
While war was the chief occupation and rapine the 
frequent amusement of those who boasted themselves 
the chiefs of mankind, it can hardly be considered sur- 
prising that the industrious of all classes should be little 
regarded, or if heeded at-all should be mainly employed 
as the servile ministers to pride, avarice, lust or ambition. 
It was not until the course of events had in some mea- 
sure opened the eyes of mankind to the folly of attribut- 
ing to martial exploits all the glory which human beings 
can possibly attain, to the glowing absurdity of investing 
the mere soldier of fortune with supreme control over 
the lives and the destinies of his fellow beings, and to 
the monstrous injustice of placing those who essentially 
support and adorn society, in a degraded rank with re- 
spect to the other classes of their fellow men; it was 
not until these truths had gained some ascendency over 
the prejudices of the world, that it began to be a matter 
of grave deliberation, how the interests of the indus- 
trious classes could be effectually served ; how the tiller 
of the soil, the tenant of the workshop, and the traverser 
of the ocean, could be secured, each in the possession of 
those fruits of his labours which all copfessed were most 





richly merited. 
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It is true that long before any such estimate of the 
value of industry had been distinctly avowed, and long 
before the science of political economy had assumed a 
rank among her sisters, there was an abundance of 
legislative enactments, or of arbitrary edicts, touching the 
industrious callings. But these were commonly designed 
to promote the temporary aims of governments, and 
would never have been enacted for the mere purpose of 
advancing the happiness of the artisan as an important 
member of the body politic. 

Nor would the convenience, the interest, or the wishes 
of a great majority of a nation have proved an adequate 
motive to induce the rulers of past generations to en- 
courage the labours of industry. 

The question with them was, how can the sinews of 
war and the means of regal aggrandisement be most 
plausibly, and with the least resistance, extracted from 
the hands of industry and thrust into the royal coffers ? 

Each monarch, and each of his ministers, answered 
the question according to the dictates of his own inge- 
nuity, subtilty, wants or fears; and hence the diversity 
of schemes and measures for raising revenue or for se- 
curing adherents among the useful classes; useful ac- 
cording to the political use which could be made of them. 
The artisan was accordingly subjected to perpetual fluc- 
tuations in the condition and circumstances of his life; 
to-day courted, flattered, and patronised ; to-morrow ne- 
glected, contemned, and oppressed with exactions. Now, 
invited to quit the land of his nativity in order to enjoy 
more of the sunshine of royal favour in a foreign realm 
—then by the operation of tyrannical edicts compelled 
to abandon his home and seek an asylum among stran- 
gers, to create, perchance after years of privation, a new 
demand for the products of his skill. 

But these things have given place within the last cen- 
tury to a state of affairs far more propitious to the gene- 
ral interests of society, more grateful to the feelings of 
the industrious, and more strictly in accordance with the 

natural sense of justice than any which had preceded. 

Wherever civilisation prevails—wherever the popular 
mind has freed itself from the bonds of prejudice, there 
we shall find the importance and the activity of the arts 
daily increasing. 

Checked, perhaps, and occasionally paralysed by the 
ignorance of those who affect to be their guardians or by 
the obstinacy of those who refuse their just claims to 
respect, still their vigour is unabated—their march firm 


Divided and distracted on other questions—pouring 
out, perchance, anathemas on each other’s political or 
religious opinions—men still very generally agree to 
adopt and to continue the use of all the substantial phy- 
sical conveniences of which science, art, and fortune, 
will enable'each to avail himself. And we need not go 
far to search for the cause of this unanimity. Every 
individual has the same reason for it, and he can state 
his reason in five words—“J prefer comfort to dis- 
comfort.” t 

But what evidence have we that the prevalent activity | t 
in the arts has really improved the human condition? 

To furnish a perfectly unexceptionable reply to this 


comparison of the circumstances under which various 
classes of society have in different ages been found ex- 
isting; to show how they are now relatively above the 
condition of their ancestors, and how many of the su- 
perior incidents of their present state are due to the 
modern advancements in useful arts. We may venture 


to predict, that such an investigation would end in a | developments of philosophy, that the beneficent provi- 
sions of nature for the comfort and well-being of man, 
were but partially understood and appreciated,—when it 
was felt that they who toiled in the useful arts were in 
procured by the nobles and dignitaries of other days. no degree valued or compensated according to the in- 
trinsic importance of their services to mankind,—when 
men became alive to the fact, that the soldier of fortune, 
though perhaps a worthless man, was often extolled, ca- 
ressed, and deified, while the most powerful intellect, the 
most pure morality, the most devoted patriotism, the 
most admirable skill and patient industry, were allowed 
‘to languish in obscurity,—they naturally sought the 
means of correcting to some extent this glaring injustice 
in the allotments of society. From this consideration 
and from a laudable zeal to build up the character of their 
age and nation on a more enduring basis than had hi- 
therto been laid, the friends of human happiness devised 


conviction, that the private citizen, possessing a tolerable 
competency in our day, has at his command more of the 
truly good things of life, than could possibly have been 


Take into view the food, the clothing habitations 
of men; the healthiness, the longevity, Me intelligence 
of whole communities; witness the unfrequency in our 
times of famines and their direful consequences; the 
improvement, even in old and long cultivated countries, 
in the productiveness of those very soils which once 
yielded but a scanty pittance; the facilities of transporta- 
tion, which enhance immeasurably the value of every 
production of art and labour, and the multitude of posi- 
tive pleasures, before unknown to the human race, which 
are now added to the value of existence by the con- 
quests of intellect over material things. Bring into the 


state of things could not, however, be perpetual; the 
increasing lights which science, imperfectly applied, had 
shed upon the condition of social life, prepared the way 
for the more perfect philosophical day. 
ness and oppression of the middle ages had past, and 
men had begun to return to sound reason, after the sense- 
less and protracted wars of the crusades, they felt in all 
its atrocity the cruelty of that fanaticism which had 
sacrificed so many millions of human beings, and en- 
tailed misery on so many additional millions, in a cause 
and ever onward. in which the great mass of society had no actual or 
conceivable interest. 


which grew out of the crusades,—I mean the feudal sys- 
tem,—had for a few hundred years, exercised its tyranni- 
cal influence on the lives and fortunes of mankind, they 
began to perceive that human happiness was not the end 
and aim of their toils, their prowess, and their sufferings. 
They felt that pride of soul and arrogant pretension 
were allowed to reap the fruit of honest industry ; while 


potism could invent. 
have thus, within the last half century, been opened to 
enquiry, it would be necessary to enter into a detailed | the true distinction of merit, there has been less apparent 
disposition to cultivate national antipathies and to pro- 
mote wars of conquest. This age has been distinguished 
by a pacific spirit;and, of course, by the cultivation of 
those arts which render the state of peace glorious and 


happy. 


in the useful arts, and every other kind of advancement 
in society, and add, if you please, the fact (of which I 
will not detain you with the proof) that the reign of the 
useful arts is the reign of common sense, and further, 
that the freedom and encouragement enjoyed by these 
arts, is, in every nation, the measure or exponent of that 
nation’s freedom in every other particular. It is not 
meant to assert that the most absolute and the most arbi- 
trary despot may not occasionally offer what he may call 
encouragement to the useful arts. But then it is merely 
the deceitful lure of patronage, a thing which, when 
coming from such a quarter, is found to insult as often 
as it protects the object of its care. This is not an oc- 
casion for tracing minutely the line of distinction be- 
tween the ancient and the modern policy for encouraging 
the arts, or promoting inventive genius. Suffice it to 
say, that among the means of effecting these ends, due 
solely to modern times, is the plan of founding institu- 
tions expressly intended for instruction "in practical 
science. You need not be informed that the institutions 
of learning existing previous to the time of establishing 
the modern schools of art, whether they professed to 
convey instruction to the young or to exercise the talents 
of the mature in age, were far remote from that practical 
usefulness which the state of society demanded. Not 
only had their pursuits no direct connection with the 
useful arts, but those who were formed by their studies 
and discipline, generally, regarded all contact with arti- 
sans and their vocations as a species of contamination, 
most devoutly to be shunned. To be suspected of a 
design to turn one’s knowledge of abstract or of physical 
science to practical account, was deemed next to the 
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in the enlargement of intellectual resources, among th® 
industrious classes of society. 

To perceive the important bearing of a union of efforts 
thus directed, we may refer to the analogous but more 
extensive operation of learned men to promote the culti- 
vation of science. The difference will be, that while 
schools of art are of limited extent, and are local in their 
nature, the scientific association is capable of embracing 
whole nations, or entire continents. 

The cultivators of science seem to have arrived at the 
éonclusion, that the ancient organisation of societies can 
no longer carry forward the glorious ensigns of their 
cause. Personal prejudices and predilections are not 
found to be fit counterpoises to talent and moral worth. 





now believed to be the best judges of scientific merit; 
those who, in the character of parasites, clung closest to 
men, are not in these days deemed the most respectable 
orders of creation; and the high grounds of science are 
not thought to be the most suitable arenas, into which 
pigmies should be brought to exhibit their puny dexte- 
rity. Men who value knowledge aright, cannot consent 
that her resources should be wasted, or her honours mono- 
polised, by the weak who cannot, or by the indolent who 
will not, put forth an arm to sustain her character. 

They are accordingly forming, or rather executing, 
larger, more liberal, and, we may add, more republican 
plans of promoting the interests of truth. 

In Germany, Great Britain, and, more recently, in 
France, voluntary associations have annually convened, 
bearing to science the same relation which this institute 
bears to education, to deliberate on the condition and 





sordid meanness of the felon or the traitor ; and many a 
senseless sneer has been uttered against those who by 
word or action manifested that they preferred a fund of 
useful knowledge to the vaunted discipline of scholastic 
logic and casuistical or metaphysical learning. This 


When the dark- 


Again, after that peculiar organisation of society, 


he true benefactors of society were commonly ground 
o the dust, by all the devices which selfishness and des- 
Since the eyes of civilised nations 


In like manner, when it became apparent, from the 


prospects of philosophy, and to devise means for its more 
effectual and systematic cultivation, Anatural result of 
these united labours, is a clearer comprehension of the 
whole ground of scientific enquiry, frequent Juminous 
surveys of its distinct fields, a facility of collecting the 
valuable results of all current investigations, and the ex- 
position of points towards which observation and experi- 
ment still require to be directed, or to which mathema- 
tical analysis may be profitably applied. An incidental 
result of such extended associations, is the division of 
labour which it introduces into the operations of the ac- 
tive experimenters, the working-men of science. The 
efforts of many a mind have been paralysed by the fact 
that no kindred spirits were at hand to cheer it onward 
amid toilsome efforts in its peculiar province, to rejoice 
in its success, or sympathise in its disappoint fients. The 
peculiar nature of its pursuits did not harmonise with 
the prevalent habits of those in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, and it was compelled either to forego the advan- 
tage of a social feeling, or to fall into pursuits uncongenial 
to its nature. 

But since a general understanding among the cultiva- 
tors of the same branch or subdivision of science has 
been established, the most remote and solitary toils of 
every votary will find their appropriate stimulus, in the 
consciousness that a point of union can soon be found, 
to which the acquisition made may at once be carried, 
with the certainty of being greeted with honour and re- 
ward. And even if the narrow and groveling spirit of 
envy should seek to excite local personal jealousies 
against the man of true merit; if petty meanness strive 
to wrest from the deserving the credit of their own la- 
bours, or tothrow doubt and distrust around the lights of 
truth and justice, still will the noble efforts of genius be 
unremitted ; still will the certainty of a tribunal superior 
to the influences of detraction, impel it to useful labour, 











account the intimate connection ‘between improvement 





the plan of diffusive instruction, and mutual co-operation 








and secure to mankind the results of its exertions, So, 


too, do schools and associations for promoting the arts 
afford centres of action, towards which the ingenuity of 
the artisan may direct itsfenergy, and find a reciprocation 
of sentiments, or a communication of light for the guid- 
ance of its efforts. 
cotemporary forms of society, the one for advancing ge- 
neral science and the other for promoting the arts which 
depend upon its principles, to be most happily conjoined 
for mutual benefit. 


We may indeed regard these two 


So intimate is the connection between the improve- 


ment in arts and the cultivation of physical science, that 
we shall in many cases find it impossible to separate the 
consideration of an art from that of the science of which 
it may have been either the offspring or the parent. In 
admitting, however, that science has often owed its very 
birth to the arts, we mean, of course, nothing more than 
that the latter have discovered, by practice, purticular 





Those who have no philosophical importance are not 
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truths, which the former has afterwards, by direct expe- 
riment, by analysis, and by general reasoning, converted 
into comprehensive laws to regulate future practice. 
The truth seems to be, that art has in such cases obeyed 
laws of nature, before science had discovered or an- 
nounced their existence; but, to convert this fact into 
an argument against the utility of studying the sciences, 
is, in reality, no less than to assert that it were better to 
owe all our principles of action to accidental discoveries, 
rather than to take them ready formed from the hands of 
philosophy. 

While the wants of society are few in number, and 
the habits of men fixed, the means of gratifying the for- 
mer and of sustaining the latter are alike simple. In 
this state of things, the provision of any peculiar instruc- 
tion, adapted to qualify particular individuals or classes 
for the prosecution of refinements in art, would be doubt- 
less looked upon as chimerical. The establishment of a 
school for shepherds, an academy for fishermen, or an in- 
stitute for hunters, would be little less than ridiculous ; 
and were all society in this primitive state, or were there 
any, the remotest, probability that such would soon be 
its condition, we should think the time required to com- 
pose a discourse on such a theme very unprofitably em- 
ployed. Laying aside, however, every idea that the 
dreams of those social reformers, who found their expec- 
tations on a supposed retrograde movement in human 
aflairs, will ever be realised, we will assume the actual 
anc probable condition of society as the basis of our ob- 
servations, and will endeavour to demonstrate the neces- 
sity for schools of the arts. We will next ask your at- 
tention to the history of those establishments which have 
been erected for this purpose,—and endeavour to deli- 
neate their character, objects and effects. 

Thai schools appropriated to the arts (ry which we 
intend at present to designate the wseful arts, those 
which depend on a knowledge and application of science) 
are neceseary, will be abundantly evident when we con- 
sider how intimately the arts in question are interwoven 
with the great plans of social organisation, and how 
closely the very well-being of society is allied to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of those arts to which science is pe- 
culiarly applicable. If, indeed, all the arts were simple 
handicrafts, we might send those who aspired to emi- 
nence in any one of them, to the workshop of the artisan, 
and bid them glean from the routine of manual labour, 
all the skill which their sanguine wishes may have 
prompted them to expect. And if, in the course of 
events, the art which had been learned were never des- 
tined to underge a change, the trade acquired would be 
a permanent acquisition, liable only to the vicissitudes 
which affect all the great interests of mankind. But is 
this a true picture of the useful arts? Is there any im- 
portant department of them in which, to insure success, 
some degree of general science is not at this day de- 
manded ! 

Is it true, that no progress is made, no new facilities 
acquired, whicb all, who would successfully prosecute 
their labours, must adopt, or else be content to see others 
out-stripping them in the extent and profits of their in- 
dustry? Is it true that the possession of principles of 
science has nothing to do with this self-adaptation to 
new and varying circumstances? Or is it not, on the 
contrary, undeniably true, that he only can be pro- 
nounced certainly secure of his gains, who not only has 
skill in his Aand, but the seeds of other forms of skill in 
his head! But personal thrift seldom needs more than 
its own stimulants, and this is the lowest motive which 
should impel us to encourage the dissemination of those 
sciences which belong to the useful arts. In the desire 
to establish the full dominion of man over the physical 
creation, to place the citizens of our country in possession 
of all the blessings which nature has scattered around 
them, to overcome the natural obstacles which impede 
the free intercourse of the different parts of our extended 
country, to make known the treasures of the forest, the 
field, the river and the ocean,—to bring from the deep 
caverns of the mine, the wealth of our exhaustless mine- 
ral stores, and the no less gratifying facts of geological 
science,—these, become in the mind of the patriot and 

the philanthropist, motives of higher and nobler energy. 
But laying even these inducements for a moment out of 
the question, let us contemplate the case as between our- 
selves and other nations, not in a commercial, but a 
domestic point of view. Our admirable constitution, in 
its liberal dispensation of the blessings of freedom, and of 
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| free government, has allowed full liberty to foreigners of 
| every name to prosecute among us their several plans of 
| industry and of profit. The natural riches of our coun- 
‘try, are fully understood abroad ;'and among the nations 
| of Europe, schools of art have been so long and so ef- 
fectually applied to the purposes of individual and 
: 
| national improvement, that the success of well instructed 
artisans and directors of works, emigrating to this coun- 
try, is no longer a matter of doubt. They will, there- 
fore, prepare, if we do not, to take advantage of the bounty 
of nature; and when we find foreigners alone, with 
foreign capital, and foreign labour, in effect monopolising 
the mines, the public improvements, nay, the very high- 
ways and water-courses of our country, we may thank 
our own supineness for the deprivation which we shall 
suffer. To prove that this view of the case is not fanciful, 
let us cast a glance at thy operations undertaken on our 
own soil. We sbali find not a few of our gold, iron, and 
coal mines, and divers extensive manufacturing establish- 
ments, directed and controlled, if not entirely owned, by 
foreigners. This is said with no desire to create or 
awaken an undue jealousy towards those enterprising in- 
dividuals, who have sought our shores with the purpose 
of reaping a share in that harvest of good which is spread 
out before the eye of intelligence and industry. We 
would use the fact as a motive for self-defence against 
the future degradation of native talent, and the entire 
appropriation by other than Ameriean citizens of the 
richest fruits of enterprise. And how shall this self-de- 
fence be effected? Certainly, by no ether means than 
those of fair and honourable competition, by well in- 
structed artisans and men of practical science. And 
who does not know that such men are to be formed only 
by a peculiar course of discipline and instruction, and 
only. with certainty in places of instruction adapted to 
such purposes. That other places of education do not, 
except incidentally, effectthe object, is not at all surpris- 
ing, when we consider that they were mainly intended 
for other purposes,—for purposes which they are gene- 
rally believed to fulfil. It is no reproach to a school of 
medicine, that it does not form lawyers, and perhaps none 
to a school of theology that it seldom or never sends forth 
good statesmen. Neither would we charge it as a de- 
reliction of duty upon a “school of the prophets,” 
whether legal, theological, medical, or political, that it 
only by a rare combination of accidents becomes the fos- 
ter parent of a thorough mechanist, a skilful engineer, a 
successful miner, a good manufacturing chemist, a dis- 
‘criminating assayer, an able architect, a profound metal- 
lurgist, or even a productive working-man in science. 
But with all these useful classes, the establishments of 
practical science in Europe will supply our country if 
she do not supply herself. And the question is only in 
what manner, and by what means and appliances, shall 
the objects of a domestic supply be effected ? 

But we have other and urgent reasons, why institu- 
tions of the nature which we have indicated, ought to be 
established and fostered in our republic. And granting 
that even the guarantee of national independence did 
not require that the useful arts should be fostered and 
protected among us, (a point which we are not now 
going to discuss,) is there nothing in our feelings, as men 
and citizens, which should impel us to wish for their 
continued success? Is there nothing, for example, of 
mortified pride, in the fact, that on the-very thorough- 
fares of our internal commerce, in their latest, most ap- 
proved form, neatly the whole superior structure is the 
product of foreign art? Are we not chagrined at the 
fact, that having gone to foreign lands to borrow capital, 
we are compelled to send it back to foreign artisans to 
procure the very materials over which the merchandise 
is to be transported that must repay the debts we have 
contracted: and that these materials are for hundreds ot 
miles in extent laid upon the surface over beds of the 
same ore of unsurpassed richness, accompanied by all 
the means required for their development and prepara- 
tion, and only lying unheeded through the want of skill 
and enterprise to bring them to a useful form ; and must 
we be compelled to witness the moving agents, too, 
wrought by the hands of strangers, and inferior to what 
might be produced among ourselves, vapouring away 
over our meek deperdencc, bearing alone the gorgeous 
trains, and belching forth their scorn at our want of self- 
respect, and of patriotic pride? Such things are in a 
thousand forms displaying themselves before us, if we 
will but open our eyes to their existence, and not wink 








. collusion at the national discredit which they im- 
ply. 

Our remarks thus far, have been confined to the ef- 
fect of schools of art, upon the arts themselves. As to 
their effect upon the artisans in elevating their character, 
preparing them for the successful prosecution not only 
of their respective callings but also of all the duties of 
citizens, we cannot for a moment entertain a doubt. 
Awaken and employ and strengthen one practical talent, 


and you have done more towards making a good citizen | 


than if you had, without producing this result, stored his 
mind or his imagination with all the lore of a hundred 
ages. A school of arts, then, should seem to be no less 
important in a civilised community than one for literature 
or abstract science. That this is not the opinion of one 
or of a few individuals the progress which they have 
already made will sufficiently testify. 

We have stated some of the general historical facts 
connected with the originating of schools and institutions 
for the purposes of which we have been speaking. If 
we would know to what period their foundation is to be 
referred we need not perhaps go further back than the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. Whatever in- 
stitutions had before that period been devoted to the 
sciences, had generally copied with more or less preci- 
sion the ancient character, and’ had deviated but little 
from the usages of past centuries. s 

From the moment when France, rising amidst a fearful 
convulsion from beneath that load of oppression under 
which she had so long groaned, began to cast about a 
scrutinising glance at the causes which had paralysed her 
industry and cramped her resources, she found that a 
want of general information in regard to the actual 
character of her mineral treasures, and to the processes 
and methods to be adopted in mining operations, had 
made her in a great measure dependent on Sweden, 
Russia, and other nations, for the supply of one of the 
most indispensable articles of general consumption ; and 
this too while iron ore abounded in her own soil, where 
wood, coal, and all the means for its reduction were in 
the utmost plenty. In short, she was then in almost 
precisely the same situation with regard to this product 
of industry, as that in which we stand at this day. It 
was from a view of this particalar case, that intelligent 
men in France determined on the establishment of an 
institution expressly devoted to those practical sciences 
which concern the art of mining. Hence originated the 
celebrated school of mines, which by means of its instruc- 
tions, its collections, the productions of its laboratories, 
and the extensive circulation of its journal, has done so 
much for improvement in that branch of art. The estab- 
lishment was made a national concern, for the obvious 
reasons that the interest it sought to promote was a 
national interest. 

The impulse for establishing schools of art thus given, 
was extended to various other subjects, and resulted in 
the formation of the Polytechnic school, so much 
cherished by Napoleon, and which has given to France 
so many able men, distinguished alike in war and peace, 
in art and in science. Into Great Britain the spirit of 
practical scientific instruction was introduced in 1796, 
by Dr. Anderson, in the foundation of a class for practi- 
cal men, and in the provision of means for supportiug a 
distinct institution devoted to the interests of mechanics. 
From this model have been formed innumerable societies 
and institutions for subserving the general purpose of the 
arts. Instead, however, of receiving any very efficient 
support from the constituted authorities, they were in 
general left to the voluntary exertions of those who chose 
to enrol themselves as members, and sustain their share 
in the burthen of their maintenance. This has subjected 
them to some serious inconveniences. Though enjoy- 
ing the vigour of popuiar institutions they have also oc- 
casionally the uncertainty of a reliance on a mere 
subscription st, for carrying into effect the useful plans 
which they had contemplated. They have also been sub- 
ject to the pernicious influence of a disposition to narrow 
the limits of their usefulness by persons who, having no 
regard for the real interests of the artisan, have apparently 
sought to mix in their affairs only to restrain their efforts, 
limit their instructions to a few paltry objects, or to de- 
rive from them some support to other institutions, which, 
wanting a popular character, wanted also the favour of 
the public. 

The rapid multiplication of societies for the purposes 
ef popular instruction in England, France, Belgium, 
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and the United States, furnishes the most conclusive 
evidence of the high degree of approbation with which 
the labouring classes have hailed this new accession to 
their sources of pleasure and of usefulness. They have 
also met a favourable reception in various parts of Ger- 
many, and besides the “ Gewerbverein,” or Association 
for encouraging industry at Berlin, we find similar in- 
stitutions at Achen, Erfurt, Gderlitz, Mahlhause, Suhl, 
Breslaw, Sagon, Greifswalde, and Dantzic. 

It has been the fortune of these establishments to en- 
counter some indirect opposition, but really to suffer from 
it no material injury. Their fate has been almost the 
reverse of that which has often awaited the plan of uni- 
versal education by common schools ;—for while, of the 
latter, many have spoken as if they believed the great 
truth that our peace, honour, happiness, and national 
existence depended en the universal prevalence of intel- 
ligence and good morals, they have acted as if they sup- 
posed such a notion to be utterly false ;—whereas, in 
regard to the practical sciences and the useful arts, 
though persons sometimes indulge a peccant humour, 
and make up a pretty declamation against what they call 
studying facts, pursuing utility, the rage for improve- 
ment, and the like edifying topics of reproach, yet they 
have in general the good sense not to adopt in practice 
the spirit of their own harangues. Oh no—they prefer 
comfort to discomfort. 

I have referred to the fact that by far the greater num- 
ber of schools of art have been mere voluntary associa- 
tions, deriving no aid, even in their establishment, from 
the public resources, to which notwithstanding they so 
largely contribute. It seems probable that a more effi- 
cient and decided tone will hereafter be given to their 
movements, and that some plan of public endowment 
and support, similar to that which was so ably sketched 
a few years since by a committee of the legislature of 
Massachusetts, will ere long be demanded by the public 
voice. A central school for each state would thus be- 
come a point of united interest for the public at large, 
and for the intelligengeartisan of every name. It is in- 
conceivable that any doubt should have been entertained 
as to the salutary effect of such an institution, on the 
character and operations of other seminaries of learning. 
In an estalishment of this nature, with which it has 
been my fortune to be for some years connected, no class 
of the members are more constant in their attendance, 
or more efficient in their services, than teachers and pro- 
fessors of every rank. Uniting frequently with great 
numbers of practical men in the pursuit of a common 
object, they derive from the intercourse light and inform- 
ation which neither books, nor solitary study, nor even 
the refinements of a more exclusive society would afford. 
’ The several objects of well-constituted schools of art, are, 
instruction by lectures, or in such other modes as the na- 
ture of the case demands, encouragement to artisans by 
rewards adjudged to meritorious productions or inven- 
tions, diffusion of information by means of the press, 
and finally, the prosecution of researches in natural his- 
tory, and of experimental enquiries in chemistry, philo- 
sophy, and kindred subjects. On the first and the last of 
these a few remarks may not be improper. 

The purpose of the instruction in a practical school, 
it should be remembered, is not to teach trades, but only 
the principles applicable to them. It should enlarge the 
sphere of the student’s observation, by placing around 
him, in well stored collections, cabinets and workshops, 
the objects with which he ought to become familiar, and 
with these he should acquire, by study and manipulation, 
a perfect acquaintance. The manual labour performed 

might all have a reference to the wants of the school; 
hence a partial acquaintance at least with the trade of 
the joiner, the turner, the founder and the mechanist, 
would of course be acquired, and these, in addition to 
the use of the blow-pipe, the enameller’s lamp, and simi- 
lar implements, would soon render ar institution inde- 
pendent to a great degree on external aid for the supply 
of models for illustration, and of instruments for re- 
search. If placed in a situation where the arts of gar- 
dening and of agriculture can be introduced, the pursuit 
of these objects for both instruction and profit would 
naturally constitute a part of the plan. But what ap- 
pears to merit more attention than has hitherto been 
given to it, in the institutions of qur country, is the pur- 
suit of experimental enquiries, respecting those scientific 
subjects with which the useful arts are mostly conver- 
sant. 


Among the physical sciences, some are now so far 
reduced to mathematical laws as to constitute almost 
perfect departments of positive philosophy. But, in or- 
der to become practically useful, the mathematical prin- 
ciples which they embrace must be taken with certain 
modifications, with which, from the nature of things, 
they are in practice always combined. These modifying 
causes are the objects of separate and independent en- 
quiry, and constitute departments of special science, 
peculiarly interesting in practice, and only to be accu- 
rately ascertained by experimental researches. Abstract 
science then lends her aid to combine the results with 
her general deductions, and to reduce the whole to a 
form in which they may be used by practical men. 

Some few of these,once void spaces in practical know- 
ledge have already been filled up; as examples of which 
we might refer to the researches in regard to elastic va- 
pours,—to the resistance of friction,—to the rate of cool- 
ing, and other phenomena of heat,—to the best forms of 
bodies designed to move through liquids,—to the strength 
of solid and of fibrous materials respectively, and the 
extent to which strains and pressures may be carried 
without producing permanent changes of form. These 
are a very few of the cases in which it has been attempt- 
ed to determine, by laborious experiment, the special 
laws of practical science. 

But the points of absolute certainty hitherto obtained, 
are, it must be confessed, few and far between. There is 
a harvest for untold generations of enquirers yet to reap. 
They have no need to wander abroad into the thorny paths 
of doubtful disputation. Let them bring sincere and un- 
biased minds to the shrine of that truth which has been 
written by the hand of Omnipotence, on every page of the 
vast volume of nature, and they cannot fail to under- 
stand her language,—a language which though to the 
incurious it may seem an insignificant hieroglyphic, will 
one day stand revealed to some future interpreter, who, 
entering Champollion-like into the great temple, shall 
bid defiance to obscurity,—lift the veil of time, and read 
into intelligible « phonetus”’ these mysterious symbols. 

The vigorous prosecution of experimental science 
cannot with justice be referred to a period more remote 
than the age of Torricelli and Pascal, about two centu- 
ries ago. Indeed it has been asserted that the crucial 
experiment of the latter—by which he tested, beyond all 
controversy, the truth of Torricelli’s theory of the ba- 
rometer—gave the first great impulse to the experimental 
method of enquiry, since which time the confidence of 
mankind in this method has been constantly growing 
stronger and stronger by every fresh evidence of its im- 
portance. To be impressed with the magnitude of its 
power, we need but to mention a few facts. It had been 
observed at a very remote period, that amber, when 
rubbed, was capable of attracting light substances,—but 
no development was given, because none could be given, 
to this most interesting observation, until the experi- 
mental method of enquiry pointed the way to those bril- 
liant discoveries and useful applications which have been 
constantly increasing in number and importance, within 
the last seventy-five years. Again, it was observed be- 
fore the days of Aristotle, that a certain ferruginous 
mineral, then called magnus, was capable of attaching 
to itself, as by some invisible power, small pieces of iron 
or steel. The philosophical toy of that day has become, 
through the aid of experimental science, the guide and 
safeguard of the commercial enterprise and the naval 
power of every nation on the globe. 

And again, while the principle of magnetism was thus, 





for a long period, made subservient to the interests of 
man, its nature and its relations to the other subtile agents 
of the universe have remained almost unknown, until the 
same method of pursuing philosophy, taking a useful 
hint from significant indications presented by electricity 
when acting on the compass needle, has, since 1820, 
opened one of the most enchanting fields of both abstract 
and experimental research. So that instead of regarding 
the globe which we inhabit as one gigantic loadstone, it 
is beginning to be doubted whether its ferruginous ingre- 
dients have really any thing of importance to do with its 
directive power, except it be to disturb occasionally the 
general action of that force. This exemplifies the value 
of the same method in the formation or the correction of 
theoretical views. But what qualifications ought they to 
possess who are by this method to advance the limits of 
science ? 











The prosecution of experiments with a view to practi- 
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cal and useful results, requires a combination of talents 
and acquisitions not frequently united in the same indi- 
vidual. ‘The possession of a mind disciplined and ac- 
customed to dwell intently on the object of its search; a 
habit of observing with minuteness the incidental no 
less than the general phenomena of things; a patience 
and calmness in watching the progress of one’s own la- 
bours; a familiarity with the mathematical and other 
scientific methods of applying the results of experiment, 
which may lead to the formation of general laws: all 
these are indispensable in one who would extend the 
boundaries of science. Add to this, a mind fair and free 
from the trammels of hypothetical despotism—ready to 
follow truth wherever she may lead, and willing to be 
instructed by facts, however contrary to the dogmas and 
theories of closet philosophy. Nor are the qualifications 
of mind alone to be studied in the formation of a good 
experimenter. There must be some readiness in devis- 
ing, combining, and adjusting apparatus—some ingenuity 
in constructing, at least in model, the implements of re- 
search which he would employ. There must be a fa- 
miliarity with principles that shall enable the enquirer to 
judge of the proper adaptation of means to ends, so as to 
avoid the mortification of failures and the loss of time 
and resources. : 

In every department of philosophical investigation, the 
characteristics just enumerated are indispensable; but 
they become doubly important when the purpose of the 
enquiry is not so much to trace out new paths of philo- 
sophy, as to ascertain the exact measure and bearing of 
those which have already been roughly surveyed. Just 
in proportion as science becomes exact and practical, 
does the demand for exact and practical talents in its in- 
vestigations become the more urgent. How absurd then 
is it to imagine that a corps of experimenters to prosecute 
difficult and delicate enquiries can be called forth from 
the promiscuous ranks of mankind! And how evident 
is the conclusion, that those who would make human 
knowledge either more profound or more exact, must be 
trained by study and practice to the duties which they 
would undertake. The necessity for schools of experi- 
mental philosophy, where such practice may be attained, 
is evident upon a moment’s consideration. 

Now it is exactly this power of co-ordinating know- 
ledge, of showing within what limits practice may safely 
rely on the deductions of theory, to what extent modify- 
ing causes must be taken into account, and how far the 
implements and materials which man can command are 
adequate to carry out and realise the results of his specu- 
lative investigations: it is this power which alone is 
capable of making available the truths of theoretical 
science—and this is the kind of power which a school of 
arts is fitted to develope. It is in institutions of this na- 
ture that have been formed the most distinguished ex- 
perimenters of Europe; and in such establishments as 
the Polytechnic school and the School of Mines at Paris, 
the Royal Institution in London, and the Andersonian 
at Glasgow, the prosecution of these enquiries has con- 
ferred not less honour on theoretical science than benefit 
on the useful arts. 

The purpose of schools of the arts is not, however, 
merely to give so much mechanical information as will 
qualify men for manual toil. ‘They have the farther and 
more important object of enlarging the sphere of observa- 
tion and reflection, of adorning and dignifying the charac- 
ter of the artisan. By learning to bring the principles 
of nature and of art to the test of experimeht, the dili- 
gent cultivator of practical science becomes habituated 
to regard with most favour those precepts of moral con- 
duct which will best bear the same test ; and to look with 
distrust on those which shrink from such a trial. If he 
have diligently sought truth at original sources, at the 
very fountain-head, among the works of the Creator, his 
niind is in no fit condition to relish the mazy and misty 
wanderings of doubtful speculation. 

Another point of view in which we may contemplate 
schools of art, regards them as conducive to the well-being 
of society, by stimulating the mind to the pursuit of 
knowledge for recreation as well as for interest, and thus 
taking the place of other resorts and other stimulants, 
which, unfortunately, too often usurp possession of the 
bodies and souls of our fellow men. Besides furnishing 
the community with the best artisans in every depart- 
ment, and good citizens fitted to serve their country in 
the most acceptable manner—besides making men prac- 
tical in their habits, rational in their tastes, less prone 
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than formerly to crowd certain professions where success 


Is al best doubtful, and 
stantial than the fanciful distinctions and 
sources, and to the cultivation of a national self respect. 
Besides proving the nurseries of powerful intellect, and 
aiding in the co-ordination of observed facts, they become 
the posts where instruction may recruit her ranks, and 
where the independence of a nation may find its ablest 
and most eflective supporters, 
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PREFACE. 

The following pages may seem to require some apo- 
logy, being as they are, the transcript of a journal, 
written to amuse the hours of indisposition, without any 
idea of publication. 

From these materials, I was induced, upon my return 
to England, to begin an account of my travels in a more 


serious and sustained style of composition ; but my work 
was arrested, by hearing from those, to whose judgment 
I have deferred, that I was labouring only to deprive my 
journal of alimost all that made it interesting in its ori- 
ginal form ;—like an indifferent artist, whose finished 
picture has often less to recommend it, than his first 
rough sketch from nature. Though this may be no ex- 
cuse for publishing a volume at all; yet, it will at least 
serve to explain, why that volume has appeared in its 
present shape. 

In preparing it for the press, I have been less soli- 
citous to add, than to take away. And indeed, I am too 
late aware that the work of suppression ought to have 
been carried much further; but, in adhering to the ori- 
ginal diary, it was impossible to avoid frequent egotism ; 
so that if I should be found on many occasions, unin- 
teresting or even impertinent, I fear I have nothing to 
plead in my excuse, but must throw myself entirely on 
the charitable consideration of.the reader. 


September 6th, 181 i.—I believe it is Horace Walpole 
who says, quoting a remark of Gray, that if any man 
would keep a faithful account of what he had seen and 
heard himself, it must, in whatever hands, prove an in- 


teresting one. 


true, if nothing were recorded but what really appeared | 


worth remembering ; whereas, I believe, 
most writers of journals keep their minds upon the 
stretch, to insert as much matter as possible. 

It is with the fear of affording an exception to Mr. 
Gray’s observation, that I begin a brief chronicle of what 
I may think, see, and hear, during the pilgrimage which 
I am about to undertake. 

In obedience to medical advice, I have at last deter- 
mined Jo set out upon a wild-goose chase after health, 
and try, like honest Tristram Shandy, whether it be 
possible to run away from death; and, in spite of Ho- 
race’s hint of Mors et fugacem persequitur virum, I have 
this day completed the first stage of my journey. 

Who has not experienced the bitter feelings with 
which one turns round on the last height, that commands 
the last view of home? This farewell look was longer 
than usual, for in my state I can scarcely hope ever to 
But if, as Pope says, 


at the time to be 


see it again. 
« Life can little else supply, 
Than just to look about us and to die,” 
I certainly bave ho time to lose. 
7th.—My fligat has been necessarily too rapid to allow 
any time for the gratification of curiosity on this side of 


more inclined to seek the sub- 
rewards of 
merit, they tend to the developement of the national re- | 


The ebservation would perhaps be strictly | 
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| the water; and I have passed through Gloucester, Bath, 
and Exeter, without seeing more of those places than 
rnight be viewed from the coach window. 

8¢h.—All I saw of Plymouth was in rowing across the 
| Hamoaze, in my way to Star Point, from whence the 
| mail coach starts. ‘The harbour, full of three deckers, 
| presents a glorious sight, which an Englishman cannot 
| look at without feeling that inward glorying and ex- 
ultation of soul, which Longinus describes as the effect 
of the sublime. At Star Point we found the mail-coach, 
and after a tedious drag, we accomplished sixty-five 
iniles in twelve hours. 

Every thing in this district savours of the sea. The 
inhabitants are a sort of amphibious race. The very 
coachman partook of the marine nature. The slang pe- 
culiar to his calling was tempered with sea-phrases. The 
coach was to be under sail at such an hour, and it was 

promoted from the neuter to the feminine gender, with 
| as much reason perhaps as the ship. “ When does the 
| mail get to Falmouth?” said I, “Oh! sir,” replied 
Coachee, “she will be in by nine o’clock ;” and he was 
as good as his word. 

10th and 11th.—Absorbed in the agonies of delibera- 
tion upon my future plans. 

Tvo much deliberation is certainly worse than too 
little. This difficulty of deciding arises perhaps from 
the wish to combine advantages which are incompatible. 
| A man is too apt to forget, that in this world he cannot 
| have every thing. A choice is all that is left him. The 
| world was all before me, where to choose,—and the dif- 

ficulty of the choice was increased by the arrival of a 
| packet from Lord 8., whose obliging kindness, of which 
| I am happy to express my grateful sense, furnished me 
| with passports and letters to various quarters; for this, 
| by enlarging the scope, embarrassed the decision of my 
| plans. 

At last I resolved to embark in the Malta packet, with 
j 





the option of determining my bargain with the captain, 
| at the first port at which he might touch. 
12¢h.—Received a hasty summons at seven o'clock 
in the evening. The post from London brought orders 
that the Malta packet should carry out the Lisbon as well 
as the Mediterranean mails. In a moment all waa, 
| * bustle, bustle.” On a fine star-light evening, the boat- 
| rnen came to carry me and my baggage on board.—Kiss- 
| od the last stone of granite, from which I stepped into 
| the boat, with affection and regret. All the pains of 
} parting were renewed at this moment, but, luckily, at 
such a moment, one has scarcely leisvre for the indul- 
| gence of any feelings. In a few minutes we were on 
| board, and, at ten o’clock, the Princess Charlotte packet 
slipped from her moorings, and we were fairly off. 
13th.—At day-break we found ourselves off the Lizard, 
in a dead calm, with a heavy swell. Here began the 
| horrors of sea-sickness. 
| Mind cannot conceive, nor imagination paint the af- 
flicting agonies of this state of suffering. I am surprised 
the poets have made no use of it in their descriptions of 
the place of torment. What are the waters of Tantalus, 


or the stone of Sisyphus, when compared with the throes | 


of sea-sickness ? 
14¢h.—Still in hell.—Here the poor devil is confined 
in a dark and dismal hole, six feet by three, below the 
level of the water; with the waves roaring in his ears, 
raging as it were to get at him, from which he is only 
protected by a single plank, and with the noises of Pan- 
demonium all round him. 
The depression and despondency of spirit which ac- 
| company the sickness, deprive the mind of all its energy, 
and fill up the last trait in the resemblance, by taking 
| away even the consolations of hope,—that last resource 
of the miserable,—which comes to all, but to the damned 
| and the sea-sick, 
16th.—Resurrection.—Began to be reconciled to the 
motion of the vessel— Though, in the hour of sickness, 
I had vowed, as is usual, that if fortune should once set 
me on shore at Lisbon, nothing should ever tempt me 
on ship-board again, I now began to contemplate a 
voyage to Malta with some degree of pleasure, and 
thought no more of my vow, than the devil did of his 
sick resolution to turn friar. 
17th—A fresh breeze. Our progress has been hi- 
| therto most favourable. If Neptune himself had been 
| shoving us along with his trident, we could not have 
| proceeded more directly in our course. It must be con- 
j fessed that a journey by water has some advantages over 








a journey by land. You move along without the jolting 
of ruts, and your progress is not impeded by the inci- 
dents of eating, drinking, and sleeping. But then, no- 
thing can be less interesting than the dull uniformity of 
the sea scene. The view, when out of sight of land, is 
much less vast than I had expected. The panorama is 
limited to a little circle of water, seven miles all round 
us. Within the limits of this circle we move along, day 
after day, without the least variety of prospect or in- 
cident. 

We have not yet encountered a single sail; and I had 
imagined, that in so beaten a track as we are pursuing, 
we should have met ships as thick as stage-coaches on 
the Bath road. 

18th.—The wind died away last night. A dead calm. 
—Got up to see the sun rise—Much has been said of 
the splendour of this sight at sea; but I confess I ‘think 
it inferior te the same scene on shore. There is indeed 
plenty of the “dread magnificence of heaven,” but it is 
all over in a moment. The sun braves the east, and 
carries the heavens by a coup-de-main; instead of ap- 
proaching gradually, as he does on land, preceded by a 
troop of rosy messengers that prepare you for his arrival. 
One misses the charming variety of the terrestrial scene; 
—the wood and water ;—the hill and dale ;—the “ bab- 
bling brook ;”’—the “ pomp of groves and garniture of 
fields.” -At sea, too, all is inanimate, for the gambols 
of the fishes, if they do gambol at their matins, are out 
of sight; and it is the effect of morning on living sentient 
beings that constitutes its great charm. At sea, there is 
no “song of earliest birds ;’—no “ warbling woodland ;” 
—no “whistling plough-boy ;’—nothing, in short, to 
awaken interest or sympathy. There is magnificence 
and splendour—but it is solitary splendour. 

Let me rather see “the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
walk o’er the dew of yon high Malvern hill.” But, 
alas! when am [ likely to behold this sight again ? 

In the evening, I sat on the deck to enjoy the moon- 
light. If the sunrise be best seen on shore, the moon- 
light has the advantage at sea. Ast this season of re- 
pose, the absence of living objects is not felt. A lovely 
night. The moon, in this latitude, has a silvery bright- 
ness which I never saw in England. It was a night for 
romance—such as Shakspeare describes, when Troilus 
sighed his soul to absent Cressida. The sea, calm and 
tranquil as the bosom of innocence—not a breath of air 
—the reflection of the moon and stars, and the gentle 
ripple of the water against the sides. of the vessel com- 
pleted the magic of the scene. 

Sat with my face turned towards England, absorbed 
in the reflection which it is the effect of such a night to 
encourage ; and indulged in that secret devotion of the 
heart, which, at such seasons particularly, the heart loves 
to pay to the absent objects of its affections, 

19¢h.—A foul wind. A poor little bird, of a species 
unknown in England, alighted on the steersman’s shoul- 
der, quite spent with fatigue, and allowed itself to be 
taken. Probably making its way from America to Por- 
tugal. ‘To-day saw a sail for the first time. 

20¢h.—The foul wind still continues. Here we are 
within a hundred miles of Lisbon, and yet without a 
hope of getting there, till it shall please the wind to 
change. I remember Lord Bacon says, «’T is a strange 
thing, that in sea voyages, where there is nothing to be 
seen but sky and sea, men should make diaries.” But 
it is a stranger thing to me that the Viscount of St. Al- 
ban’s should not perceive, that where there is nothing to 
be seen, there is little to be done ; and that a man must 
needs scribble in his own defence, though it be but to 
register the winds, and chronicle the clouds. 

In adjusting the balance between land and water car- 
riage, I had till to-day been in some doubt ; but four and 
twenty hours of beating to windward have put the ques- 
tion beyond all doubt; for though you may move along 
without fatigue, it is terribly fatiguing to stand still ; 
especially with the wind in your teeth. So long, there- 
fore, as the wind “ bloweth where it listeth,” I believe 
we must agree that old Cato’s repentance was well 
founded. 

Sunday, 21st—To-day we have again a breeze in our 
favour. All the crew are busily employed. This de- 
mand for hands prevents the celebration of church ser- 
vice, which was read by the captain last Sunday. 

The deck of a ship, out of sight of land, with nothing 
above but the “brave o’erhanging firmament,” with its 
“ majestical roof fretted with golden fire,” is better cal- 
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culated to inspire feelings of devotion, than the proudest 
temple that was ever dedicated to the worship of the 
Supreme Being. 

22d.—Once more welcomed by the sight of land. In- 
deed, I believe, we did catch a glimpse of Cape Finis- 
erre in our passace, but it might have been a “ camel” 
or a “whale”—-this morning, the rock of Lisbon rose 
with clouded majesty within a few miles of us. 

At eleven o’clock we fired a gun, and hoisted a signal 
for a pilot. A number of boats immediately put off to 
us, and the quickest sailer obtained the job. 

Our first interview with the natives has not prepos- 
sessed us in their favour. From an uncouth clumsy 
boat, we have taken in a meagre swarthy fellow, with a 
face as red as Kean’s in Othello. 

He soon gave us a sample of the choleric disposition 
of his nation. The captain seemed to doubt his skill, 
and sending below for his pistols, he intimated to the 
pilot, that if he should get his ship aground, he would, 
on the instant, shoot him through the head. The fellow 
was transported with indignation at this menace ; and, 
though alone amongst strangers, he drew his knife, and 
threatened to revenge himself for the insult. 

We crept along the shore at a snail’s pace, and did 
not anchor within the bar of the harbour, till ten at night. 

23d.—Beautiful day. Sailed up the Tagus. The 
view is certainly magnificent ; but it has, I think, been 
overrated by travellers. He who has seen London from 
Greenwich Park, may survey without any great astonish- 
ment the capital of Portugal. The finest feature is the 
river, compared with which, the Thames sinks into in- 
significance. Each side has its peculiar beauties, and, I 
doubt whether the left bank, with its vineyards and orange 
groves, does not attract the eye as much as the right, on 
which the town stands. 

The entire absence of smoke is a strikiag novelty to 
an English eye, and at first gives an idea that the town 
must be without inhabitants. 

Being tired of the sea, I resolved to stop at Lisbon. 


want of passports. These were soon removed, and, after 
a broiling walk, in search of lodgings, I subsided at last 
in Reeves’s hotel, Rua do Prior, Buenos Ayres—an ex- 
cellent house, kept by an Englishman, full of cleanliness 
and comfort—and these are qualities which one appre- 
ciates at their just value, after a walk through the streets 
of Lisbon. 

Though travellers may have exaggerated the beauties 
of the view, I have seen no description that does justice 
to the indescribable nastiness of the town. I have spoken 
of the view from the river as magnificent, but I believe 
the true epithet would have been imposing ; for it is 
mere deceit and delusion ; the prestige vanishes at once 
on landing; and the gay and glittering city proves to be 
a painted sepulchre. Filth and beastliness assault you 
at every turn-in their most loathsome and disgusting 
shapes. In yielding to first impressions, one is generally 
led to exaggerate; but the abominations of Lisbon are 
incapable of exaggeration. 

24th and 25th.—Jaunted about Lisbon by land and 
water carriage. ‘To walk about the streets is scarcely 
possible for an invalid. A clumsy sort of carriage on 
two wheels, driven by a postilion, with a pair of mules, 
is to be hired by the day or the half day; but not at a 
cheaper rate than one might hire a coach in London. A 
good idea of these carriages will be formed from the prints 
in the old editions of Gil Blas, since whose time, no im- 
provement seems to have taken place in vehicular archi- 
tecture. 

I have already experienced the truth of Mr. Bowdler’s 
remark, “that in Lisbon, under a scorching sun, you are 
constantly exposed to a cold wind.” The Portuguese 
guard against this by a large great coat which is worn 
loose like a mantle, with hanging sinecure sleeves, and 
which they wrap round them, when in turning a corner 
they encounter the wind. The use of this sweltering 
surtout, in some shape or other, is universal, even in the 
hottest weather ; but the remedy is, perhaps, worse than 
the disease. 

There is something in the appearance of Lisbon that 
seems to portend an earthquake; and, instead of won- 
dering that it was once visited by such a calamity, I am 
rather disposed nsider its daily preservation as a 
standing miracle. Repeated shocks have been felt of late 
years ; and to an earthquake it may look, as its natural 


people has allowed to remain, one might fancy the last 
convulsion had taken place but a few months. Many 
ruins are now standing just as the earthquake left them. 
“ Gorgeous palaces,” and solemn temples,” now totter 
in crumbling ruins, an awful monument of the fatal 
wreck. There are some streets built since the earth- 
quake, with trottoirs on each side, which make a hand- 
some appearance ; and, with any industry on the part of 
the people, the whole town might be made one of the 
most cleanly in Europe; the undulating nature of the 
ground being so well calculated for carrying away all 
impurities. 

At present, the only scavengers are the dogs, which 
roam about the streets in hordes, without homes or mas- 
ters, seeking what they may devour. And, indeed, 
while all sorts of filth and offal are thrown into the street, 
till they shall be carried by the next shower into the 
Tagus, the dogs are not without their use; and the le- 
gislature has not been wholly inattentive to their accom- 
modation, There is an old law obliging certain trades 
to keep a vessel of water at the doors of their houses for 
the refreshment of these freebooters. Canine madness 
is, I am told, almost unknown here, and it is well that it 
is so. Upon the whole, the dogs behave very well, ex- 
cept to one another. Itisup-hill work for a new settler, 
for he must fight his way. They are strict preservers ; 
if any dog is caught out of the limits of his own manor, 
he is proceeded against as a wilful trespasser, without 
any notice. If the dogs should attack you, the best way 
is to stoop for a stone. They care little for a stick, but 
the mode here prescribed puts them to flight in a mo- 
ment. The Portuguese are particularly expert in the 
use of these missiles, which they practise throwing from 
their earliest childhood. This the dogs seem to know, 
and away they scamper. 


26th.—Rose at daybreak, and set out in a cabriolet 
with a stout pair of mules for Cintra. The scarcity of 
gold, and the depreciation of their vile paper money, ex- 
posed me to the inconvenience of carrying about a travel- 
ing treasury of silver crusadoes in a green baize bag, 
heavy with the weight of 150,000 rees. How rich this 
sounds !—but, alas, the high sounding sesterces of the 
Romans are nothing to the paltry pomposity of Portu- 
guese arithmetic, for the ree is little more than the fourth 
of a farthing. The road to Cintra carried me near to 
the great aqueduct of Alcantara, [the work of Manuel 
de Maya, in 1738,] which stretches across a wide and 
deep valley, by a range of thirty-five arches. The cen- 
tre one of these is said to be the highest arch in the 
world, and the view from the ground looking upwards at 
it, is beyond measure grand and imposing. ‘The width 
is one hundred and seven French feet, and the height 
two hundred and thirty. I paced the whole range of the 
aqueduct, across which there is a fine stone walk of about 
three quarters of a mile, protected by a parapet. This vast 
work, while it remains a monument of the industry of the 
Portuguese, would lead one to suppose that they were ig- 
norant of the first principles of hydraulics, which have 
every where else superseded the necessity of such stupend- 
ous structures. 

Still, in point of architectural grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, it is a just source of national pride; and ina 
country where so few great undertakings, unconnected 
with religion, are brought to perfection, it stands like the 
giant Gulliver among the pigmies of Lilliput. Apropos 
of giants: whole armies of windmills are seen here on 
every side; and it is well observed by Semple, that Don 
Quixote’s mistake, which is too absurd if judged by 
English windmills, is rendered probable by the sight of 
these, which look like good sturdy giants of ten feet 
high. 

Great attention seems every where paid. to the pre- 
servation of water in this country. Fountains of mar- 
ble, of neat and often elegant architecture, with large 
troughs, are constructed on the roadside, for the use of 
the traveller and his beasts. My postilion, however, 
having accomplished one half of his journey, seemed to 
think that his mules, or himself, or both, for they fared 
alike, required something better than water; so he stop- 
ped at the half-way house, with “ Vinho do Porto. Car- 
cavelos. Colares, &c. &c.” inscribed on its fronty and 
there fed himself and his beasts with bread soaked in 
wine. By virtue of this restorative, we contrived to 
reach Cintra, having consumed nearly five hours in a 














stage of not more than sixteen English miles—though, 





death. From the vestiges which the indolence of the 


it must be confessed, that the road was so rough that 
greater speed might have been disagreeable. 

I can add little to the warm tints of description that 
have been so justly lavished upon Cintra—the beauties 
of which are heightened by the contrast of the barren 
and uninteresting country all around it. I should com- 
pare it with Malvern; but to the heights of Malvern 
must be added some hundred feet of perpendicular rock. 
The summits are composed of huge masses of stone, 
which seem to have been thrown up in some great con- 
vulsion of nature. On one of the peaks are the ruins 
of an old Moorish castle, the bath of which still remains 
in excellent preservation, and shows how attentive to 
cleanliness these Moors were. On the highest point of 
the ridge is the convent of Penha, the existence of which, 
on such a spot, is so wonderful, that I am surprised the 
monks have not attributed it to the same kind of assist- 
ance which brought our Lady’s chapel to Loretto. It 
commands a most extensive prospect; but, however 
superior Cintra may be to Malvern in itself, the view 
from it is much less pleasing. Instead of the fertile val- 
leys of Worcestershire, the eye has nothing to repose 
on, but a dreary and barren waste. The village of Cin- 
tra stands half way up—nestled as it were in the bosom 
of the hill—amidst groves of pine and cork, orange and 
lemon trees, with a profusion of geraniums and ever- 
greens of all kinds. This is the very region of romance. 
The sun is less hot, and the wind is less cojd, than at 
Lisbon. The mildness of the evening is charming, and 
there is neither damp nor chill to prevent your indulging 
in all the luxuries of a moonlight walk. 


27th and 28th—Encountered Mr. Ward, charge 
d’affaires, an old Cambridge acquaintance. Excursion to 
Penha. The convent, high as it is, was not out of the 
French rapacity. They robbed the church and the altar 
of every thing worth taking. All they spared was a 
plated candlestick, and the ornaments of the Virgin. I 
suspect it was not their piety that restrained them—for 
the Virgin’s habiliments have not the appearancé of 
being very costly. She wears a flaxen powdered wig, 
and her diamond ornaments savour strongly of Birming- 
ham jewelry. Upon my return to my hotel, I found 
two old Etonians waiting for me; who, having heard 
from Mr. Ward of the arrival of an old schoolfellow at 
Cintra, were kind enough to come and claim acquaint- 
ance with me. 

Dined, and passed a pleasant evening with one of 
them, Colonel Ross, of the Portuguese service. Nearly 
twenty years had elapsed since he left school; but we 
could just make out that we had been cotemporaries. 
Without acquaintanceship, however, there is a sort of 
freemasonry amongst Etonians, which, I have ever found, 
disposes them to be friendly to one another, whenever 
they may happen to meet; and it is indeed a pleasant 
thing to meet, wherever you go, with some face that you 
are acquainted with, without the ceremony of introduc- 
tion, from the common relationship of school-fellow. 

29th, 30th, and 31st,—Still at Cintra. My landlady, 
Mrs. Dacey, an old Irish woman, above eighty years old, 
is now quite blind: but she remembers perfectly the 
great earthquake, and describes the horrors of that awful 
event. _ Her house is generally full of holiday-folks from 
Lisbon—especially from Saturday till Monday. Cintra 
is to Lisbon, what Richmond is to London; and the 
Lisbon cockneys are glad to escape from their counting- 
houses for a few hours of fresh air. The accommo- 
dations of her house are good, and the table d’héte 
excellent. The charge for board and lodging is two 
thousand rees per day—about eleven shillings English,, 
This does not include wine; so that Cintra is not cheaper 
than Cheltenham. 

A wolf sometimes makes its appearance here: one 
has lately heen very mischievous, and has attacked an old 
woman in the mountains. 

Walked over the royal palace. They show the room 
where Sebastian held his last council, before he set out 
on that fatal expedition from which he has not vet re- 
turned: but the Portugoese have not abandoned all 
hopes of seeing him again; and the lower orders expect 
him with about as much confidence as the Jews expect 
their Messiah. Hard by is the palace of the Marquis 
Marialva, famous for the infamous convention. The 
ink, which was spilt on this memorable occasion, is stilk 
visible on the floor—scattered, as the legend says, by 
Junot, in an ebullition of spleen, when he put his name 
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to the instrument: but surely he had no cause for | 


vexaltion. 

Returned in the evening to Lisbon. Cattle much used 
here for draught. Met abundance of ox-wains. The 
wheels of a singular construction—circular pieces of 
board, solid and entire, though very narrow. The creak 
ing of these is intolerable, and the noise as disagreeable 
as the sharpening of a saw. 

Thursday, \st October.—Made a bargain with my 
landlord, to board and lodge me for twenty-five crusados 
a week—about three pound ten shillings English. For 
this I have three rooms, and two meals per day, but no 
wine. ‘The cheapest thing in Lisbon is the fruit. Grapes 
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vices and immoralities that might be expected to prevail 


| in a metropolis and sea-port in this southern latitude. 


_ These regulations, though they may not be sufficient to 


cou;teract the vicious propensities of human nature, 
must be of some use; and I think we should do well to 


| imitate them in our own metropolis—for, “how oft the 
| sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done!” 


Thus far the police is good: but for the prevention of 


| crimes, or for the enquiry into the perpetrators of them, 


it is of little service. The lower orders are in the habit 


| of carrying a large clasp-knife, with the open blade 


| 


| concealed under the right sleeve, and, as it may be sup- 


| posed, assassinations are by no means uncommon. 


are bought at three half-pence a pound, quinces at ashil- | 


ling a hundred, and other things in proportion: but the 


flavour of the fruit in general is not equal to our own, | 
| was murdered. 


Because nature has done so much, these lazy rascals will 
do nothing. Peaches, nectarines, and apricots are left 
to take their chance, without pruning or training. Grapes 
are treated with more care, and melons are very abun- 
dant. One sees them piled up in heaps in the streets, 
and sold out retail by the slice. 

Walked in the gardens of the Convent dos Necessi- 
dades, of great extent, and some beauty. At least, they 
afford shade and retirement, and, what is extraordinary 
in Lisbon, you are admitted for nothing. 

Made enquiries in vain for a vessel bound to Italy, 
'To contemplate a residence bere for the winter, would be 


enough to make a healthy man sick; and the desagré- | 


meng of the place strike, with exaggerated impression, 
on the irritable nerves of an invalid. ‘There is not a 
room in the hotel where I am, that has a fire-place in it, 
except the kitchen. A grate indeed isa rarity in Lisbon. 
In winter this inconvenience must be severely felt: it 
is obviated as well as it can be, by a brazier of coal placed 
in the middle of the room. So much for comfort. ‘Then 
the disposition of the people towards us, offers no induce- 
ment to stay. There is no doubt of the fact, that neither 
the generosity and good faith of the British, nor the 
blood profusely shed in defence of their country, have 
endeared us to our Portuguese allies, They dislike us 
mortally. How is this to be explained? Is it that ma- 
licious sentiment of envy, which seems to have over- 
spread the whole continent, at the prodigious elevation 
to which England has arisen; or is it the repulsive un- 
accommodating manners which an Englishman is too 
apt to carry with him into all countries, which make even 
a benefit from him less binding than the winning urban- 
ity by which the French contrive to render confiscation 
and robbery palatable ? 

Talked with a Spaniard (who took me for an Ameri- 
can) of the English and the French. He summed up 


| ten. 


The inquisition is still an object of mysterious dread. 
A young man of considerable fortune disappeared about 
a year ago, and it was supposed for some time that he 
A large reward was offered for the dis- 


| covery of his body, but the river was dragged, and every 


well and hole in the town explored without success. It 
is the opinion of many, that he is now immured in the 
prisons of the inquisition. By the by,I have not yet 
mentioned the priests, and for aught I know, they are 
more numerous than the dogs. Doghood and priest- 


hood are certainly the most thriving trades in Lisbon. It 


is an humiliating spectacle, to see the abject superstition 
in which the people are sunk and brutified. As the best 


things, by being corrupted, become the worst; so here, 


Christianity exhibits a system of idolatry, much more 
revolting than the old pagan worship. One cannot help 
feeling some regard for the ancient mythology, which is 
as amusing as Mother Bunch, illustrated and adorned too 
as it was by such divine statues. Besides, the heathens 
had not the means of knowing better; but who that has 
read the New Testament, can tolerate the contemptible 
mummeries which are here practised under the name of 
religion. The religion of the heathens was as superior 
to this, as the statues of Phidias excel in beauty the 
tawdry and disgusting images, which these poor crea- 
tures bow down to and worship. 

In the mean time, however, the priests thrive and fat- 
I will not say, with Semple, that they are the only 


| fat people in Portugal, but I will vouch for their univer- 


what he had to say on their respective merits, in the fol- | 


lowing sentence of broken English: “I should like to 


hang de Englishman in de bowels of de Frenchman.” | 


This sentiment will, I believe, express the feeling enter- 
tained towards us by a large portion of his countrymen. 
The Portuguese are full of discontent; and their long 


the lights of information. It is no wonder that they 
should be discontented, abandoned as they ure by their 
sovereign, who has converted the mother country into a 


intimacy with us, has spread far and wide among them 


sal em-bon-point. 

This to be sure is only the outward and visible sign, 
—but it tends to give credibility to the tales in vogue, of 
the sloth and good cheer, the licentious feastings and 
debaucheries, which take place in the convents, or rather 
the castles of indolence, in which these portly monks are 
lodged. ‘The French, who hated a monk and the smell 
of a monk, as much as Walter Shandy, that is, “ worse 
than all the devils of hell;’ while they bayoneted the 
dogs without mercy, made the monks lay aside the cru- 
cifix, and brandish the besom, and fairly set them to 
sweep the streets; but the French are gone,—and the 
monks and the dogs have resumed their usual occupa- 
tions. . 

The nunneries enjoy a better reputation, and are said 
to be filled with sincerely pious women, who have been 
led, from perhaps a mistaken sense of religion, to bury 


| themselves in the unprofitable seclusion of a convent. 


province, from which men and money are drawn for the | 


support of his transatlantic dominions—whilst the com- 
mand of their national army, and the principal situations 
of power and profit, are in the hands of foreigners. The 
greatest unwillingness now prevails among the soldiery 
to embark for America. 
serters chained together, and marched down to the bank 
of the river. 

October 2d.—Drank tea with Mr. M 
thence went to see the funeral procession of one of the 
members of the Regency, who was understood to be 
chief of the anti-British party: but he has probably left 
his mantle behind. Saw nothing. Heard discharges of 
artillery in abundance, and this was all. Nothing can 
be more dreary than the streets of Lisbon at night. No 
part of the town is regularly lighted. The Virgin and 
the saints engross the few lamps, which here and there 





give a gleam of light. 
ness, it is easy to imagine how it fares with a stranger 
groping his way through the streets at night. 

The police of Lisbon, as far as goes to the mere sup- 
pression of disturbances in the streets, and the mainten- 
ance of public decency, is extremely good. One is struck 
with the entire absence of all external symptoms of the 


This is, however, a delicate question, and I leave it in 
the uncertainty, in which it has been left by the sage in 
Rasselas. 

3d, 4th, and 5th. Passed over to the left bank of the 
river, which, in the broadest part, is about four miles 
across. ‘The view from the opposite side is very beau- 


| tiful; and from the absence of smoke, the whole of the 


I have seen some hundred de- | 


town in all its details is distinctly visible. The indolence 


| of the people is most striking ;—you can scarcely get a 
| shopkeeper to give himself the trouble to serve you. It 


, and from | 


pervades all classes:—arts, science, literature,—every 
thing languishes at Lisbon. 

The Pogtuguese are worthy of better things ; but they 
are bowed down by a despotic government, and hood- 
winked by a besotted superstition. The priests seem to 


| fear that the growing spirit of enquiry, will destroy the 


Amongst dirt, dogs, and dark- | 





foundations of their power: and therefore they do all 
they can to keep the people in a state of ignorance, in 
which they are supported by the inquisition, which pro- 
hibits the circulation of all writings, tending to excite re- 
ligious investigation. 

The government, on the other hand, takes equal care, 
that no political disquisitions shall be introduced, to dis- 
turb the quiet slavery, to which the people seem at pre- 
sent content to submit. The suppression of the late 
conspiracy will contribute to strengthen the hands of 





government ; and the indolence of the people may help 
to continue the present state of things some time longer ; 
but a change must take place sooner or later. 

6th. Every thing warns me to depart. 1 have to-day 
been attending as pall-bearer, at the funeral of one of my 
fellow-passengers from England. He was in the last 
stage of a decline, and might as well have been suffered 
to lay his bones in his own country. The funeral of a 
young countryman in a foreign land, must always be an 
affecting ceremony ; and my own situation perhaps, (for 
philosophers assure us, that self is the foundation of sym- 
pathy) made it still more impressive. It may be my turn 
next :—mea res agitur paries cum proximus ardet. He 
lodged next door. 

The English burying-ground is pleasantly situated, 
and well shaded with fine cypresses. I looked in vain 
for the grave of Fielding. They do indeed pretend to 
point out the spot; but, to the disgrace of the English 
factory be it said, there is no stone to indicate where his 
remains lie. 

It does really concern the honour of the nation, that 
some monument should be erected to his memory ; and 
it is pity that Mr. Canning, during his embassy to Lis- 
bon, was not solicited to prepare a suitable inscription ; 
whose truly classical pen would have done full justice to 
the subject. 7a 

After the ceremony, went to the church of St. Roque, 
which contains some fine specimens of mosaic. The al- 
tar is surrounded by a railing of verd antique, and dis- 
plays a profusion of porphyry, lapis lazuli, amethyst, 
&c. &e. 

The friars would have you believe, they contrived to 
persuade the French, that the immense candlesticks, 
which are really silver gilt, were made of brass. 

7th to 12th.—Still in Lisbon ;—though daily becoming 
more impatient to leave it. Amongst the minor plagues 
of the place, I ought to mention the flies. The rooms 
are full of them. They attack you in countless myriads, 
and their annoyance is intolerable. With what different 
feelings would one read the story of Domitian, in Eng- 
land and at Lisbon !—There I sympathised with the 
flies,—here with Domitian ;—whose hostility seems very 
justifiable, and whose expertness is the daily subject of 
my emulation. 


13¢h.—Visited the botanical gardens, where there is a 
museum, containing a good collection of curiosities in 
all the departments of nature. At the entrance of the 
garden, are placed two military statues of rude and un- 
couth workmanship, These were dug up some years 
ago at Montalegre, and are supposed to belong to a period 
anterior to the Carthaginian conquest of Spain. They 
afford a curious and interesting specimen of the first 
essays of a barbarous people, in the art of sculpture, to 
perpetuate the memory of their chiefs. 

Went to mass, where I liked nothing but the music. 
There certainly seems to be one convenience in the 
catholic worship ;—for those who attend might, with 
Friar John in Rabelais, compare their prayers to stirrup 
leathers, which are made short or long at pleasure. 
14¢h.—Found a ship bound to Leghorn ;—the Fanny; 
—a small trading vessel, of about one hundred and forty 
tons burthen. The captain asked me twenty guineas 
for my passage, and would fain have persuaded me that 
his demand was just. I knew it to be too much by half, 
and when he saw me resolved not to give more than ten, 
he acceded to my terms with scarcely a decent demur. 

I am to find my own sea stock and bedding. 

15th and 16th.—Busily employed in preparations for 
my voyage. Me Ward kindly sent me his boat to make 
use of in conveying my various stoves on board. 

Took a farewell stroll through Lisbon. Of the Por- 
) tuguese women I have said nothing, though I have seen 
some fine specimens of face and figure. It is in expres- 
sion of countenance and gracefulness of carriage that 
their charm consists, for to complexional beauty they 
have no claims. The hair is profusely ornamented with 
gold combs, artificial flowers, or precious stones of various 
colours. The women in walking the streets never wear 
a hat or bonnet, but cover the head with a white hand- 
kerchief. And let the weather be ever so hot; an im- 
mense cloak, or rather great coat, often of red cloth, is 
thrown over their shoulders. = 

As I was returning from my stroll, I sat down to rest 
on the steps of a statue; but I was hurried away by ob- 
serving a man ridding himself of a numerous retinue of 
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vermin on the other side of the pedestal, and cracking 
them by dozens on the steps. 

And so much for the Lusitanian,—or, as it might with 
more propriety be called,—the Lousytanian metropolis. 
I shall quit it without one feeling of regret. In fact, to 
remain in it is impossible :—I am fairly stunk out. 

Friday, 1\7th.—My fat landlord, Mr. Reeves, whom I 
strongly recommend to all visiters to Lisbon, entered my 
room before daybreak, to announce that the Fanny was 
making preparations for weighing anchor. I went on 
board as the sun rose. We weighed anchor immediately; 
and with a fine breeze from the northward, and the tide 
in our favour, we glided rapidly down the Tagus. 

18th and 19th.—Sick as a dog! 

20th.—Mounted the deck with a firm step. Passed 
over the scene of the battle of Trafalgar.—T o-morrow is 
the anniversary of the death of Nelson. Sung ule 
Britannia, with enthasiasm; as the most appropriate 
requiem to the memof¥ of the immortal admiral. 

About dinner-time we arrived at the mouth of the 
Strait, or, as the sailors call it=—the Gut of Gibraltar. 
The view is very grand and striking. The African side 
is much more bold and lofty than the European. At- 
tempted to sketch the rock of Gibraltar, which is less 
remarkable for its height, than for its singularly detached 
situation. It is almost an island, and indeed, I believe, 
quite so, in rough weather. 

We passed up the strait with a fresh breeze ; and I 
do not remember to have ever seen a more magnificent 
prospect. As we sailed onwards, the view was enlivened 
by constant variety,—the rock of Gibraltar changing its 
appearance as we shifted our ground, and caught it in 
different points of view. 

21st.—To-day at noon, saw Capede Gata. Flew on- 
wards on the pinions of the finest breeze imaginable. I 
find I have committed a great mistake in the laying in of 
my sea-stock. Wishing to try the effect of an abstemious 
diet, I resolved to compel an adherence to it, and there- 
fore contented myself with a goat to furnish me with 
milk, and confined the remainder of my stores to biscuit, 
rice, potatoes, cocoa, and arrow-root. I mention this to 
warn any invalid who may chance to read my Journal, 
from following my example. For, milk will be found of 
little use, unless a man have the stomach of a sailor; 
and the want of something in the shape of broth or soup 
will be severely felt. ‘Though my poor Nanny is a most 
entertaining companion on deck, she is of no further use. 
Her society, however, is worth a good deal. She is an 
old sailor, and so accustomed to the sea, that the voyage 
has not at all diminished her supply of milk. 

My only other fellow passenger is a Genoese—the 
supercargo of the vessel,—between whom and the cap- 
tain I am obliged to act as interpreter. 

22d. Out of sight of land. The last point we saw 
was Cape Palos. The southern coast of Spain presents 
an inaccessible barrier of mountains covered with snow. 

Our voyage hitherto most prosperous. Soon after I 
had retired to bed, a sudden squall came on, and the 
wind shifted round tothe eastward. The squall was accom- 
panied with thunder, lightning, rain, and all the symp- 
toms of a storm. Whilst all was confusion on the deck, 
the cabin window immediately behind my berth was 
driven in; and we shipped a sea that fairly washed me 
out of bed. The supercargo joined me in roaring out 
lustily for help ; for, to say the truth, I believe we both 
thought that we were going to the bottom. The. fact 
was, that, in consequence of the very favourable wea- 
ther, we had neglected to put up the dead lights; and 
the squall came on so suddenly, that, before the sails 
could be taken in, the ship was driven backwards against 
the heavy sea, which had been rolling us along since we 
entered the Mediterranean. 

It was some time before any one could be spared from 
the deck to attend to the state of affairs below ; and if, 
in the mean time, we had shipped another sea, the con- 
sequence would have been more serious. 

As it was, my situation was sufficiently deplorable ; 
and my only choice was between salt water in the cabin, 
cr rain water on deck. Passed the remainder of the 
night like a half-drowned rat. The squall soon subsided ; 
and the wind returned to its old quarter in our favour. 

23d. Breeze still steady. Fine weather, betcold. The 
sea of a fine dark indigo. Quantities of fish sporting 
about the vessel. A strange sail to the southward of a 


suspicious appearance, which seemed to savour of Al- 
giers. 


24th. I begin to suspect that all I shall gain by my 
voyage will be the conviction, that a man who travels 
so far from home, in pursuit of health, travels on a fool’s 
errand. ‘The crosses he must meet on his road will do 
him more injury than he can hope to compensate by any 
change of climate. Iam told that a sea voyage, to be 
of any benefit to an invalid, should be made in a frigate, 
or other vessel of equal size; but of this I doubt—for 
all comfort is so entirely out of the question at sea, that 
I think the difference of as little importance as the choice 
of a silken or hempen rope would be to a man at the 
gallows. I am sure, however, that the fatigue and dis- 
comfort of such a little cockboat as this, is much the 
same thing, as if one were to be tossed in a blanket 
during one half of the day, and thrown into a pigstye 
for the remainder. 


I nunc, et ventis animam commite dolato 
Confisus ligno, digitis a morte remotus 
Quatuor, et septem si sit latissima teda. 


26th. Saw land again at a distance on the western 
coast of Corsica. 

27th. The wind, which had hitherto been blowing 
steadily in our favour, now slackened. At noon we were 
becalmed with a very heavy swell. A storm came sud- 
denly on. While we were standing on the deck, the 
ship received a violent blow on the stern, which threw 
the captain, the supercargo and myself on our faces. It 
is such an accident as this, according to the captain, that, 
in rougher weather, sometimes founders a ship. ‘The 
boat was knocked away, and we heard another crash in 
the cabin. It was a repetition of the affair of Wednes- 
day, with this difference,—that on this occasion it was 
on the supercargo’s side. As I saw his bed brought up 
to be dried, I never felt so strongly Rochefoucault’s 
meaning, in his memorable maxim about our neighbour's 
misfortunes. This storm ended as the last, and the 
wind returned to its old quarter in our rear with greater 
violence than before, and we made all sail for Leghorn. 

Tuesday, 28th.—LItaliam ! Italiam! At eight’ o’clock 
this morning we were off the little island of Gorgona, 
within eighteen miles of Leghorn; with Elba on our 
right, and the smiling land of Italy spread out before us. 
Achates himself could not have been more rejoiced than 
I was at this sight—and it is not the “ humilem Italiam” 
which &neas describes, but the high ground behind 
Leghorn, with tke bold outline of ‘the Apennines in the 
back ground. 

If the wind had continued three hours longer, we 

should have breakfasted at Leghorn. But, within sight 
of port, the wind has chopped about, and, for the first 
time since we left Lisbon, we have begun to tack. The 
view is, however, full of interest, and | have no right to 
complain of the wind, considering what a galloping voy- 
age we have made. 
29th. After tacking against a foul wind throughout 
the whole of last night, we entered the roads of Leg- 
horn at nine o’clock this morning, having completed the 
passage from Lisbon-in twelve days. 
A boat from the health office hailed us immediately, 
and we were ordered to perform a quarantine of ten days. 
Thus it seems that, before we enjoy the delights of an 
Italian paradise, we are to be subjected to a purgatory 
of purification ; such as Virgil describes. 


Ali# panduntur inanes 
Suspensz ad ventos ; 
Donec longa dies perfecto temporis orbe 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit. 


Our passage has been so short that these ten days 
might well be added to the account, without exciting 
much impatience; but it is always difficult to submit 
quietly to unnecessary restraint. 

30th. Weighed anchor, and were permiited to go with- 
in the mole into the harbour. The last ten days of all 
quarantines are performed here; and as we had a clean 
bill of health, and there was in fact no real ground for 
putting us under quarantine at all, we proceeded at once 
to this destination. ‘Two officers of the health office 
were put on board to prevent all intercourse with us. As 
soon as we were safely moored within the harbour, a 
boat full of musicians made its appearance under the 
cabin window, and we were serenaded with “ Rule 
Britannia,” and “God save the King,” It is the cus- 
tom to celebrate in this manner the arrival of every new 
comer, and to welcome him with the national airs of the 














country to which he belongs. A few hours afterwards, 
an American came to an anchor very near us, and we 
had then to listen to Yankee Doodle’s March, with 
some other airs not at all tuneable to an English ear. 
This serenading is probably the remains of an old cus- 
tom, when a voyage was considered an adventure of 
great danger, and the return of a ship as an event worthy 
of extraordinary celebration. 

Boats are constantly plying with supplies of all sorts 
of provisions from the shore. Mem. It is worth while 
to fast for ten days, that you may enjoy the true relish 
of beef. 

Saturday, lst Nov. to Tth—The days of quarantine 
passed heavily along. The value of liberty can only be 
known by those who have been in confinement. “ What 
we have we prize not to the worth, while we enjoy it.” 

The quarantine laws, like most others, though origin- 
ally intended for the general good, come at last to be 
perverted to private purposes. This is the history of 
all human institutions. Our quarantine has been mani- 
festly a mere matter of form. Whenever there is any 
apprehension of infection, the suspected ship is obliged 
to remain in the open roads. But here we are witha 
multitude of vessels of all nations packed together,— 
higgledy-piggledy,—as close as sheep in a pen ;—« rare 
precaution against infection. ‘The true cause of these 
strict regulations, I believe, is the emolument derived 
from them by the health office. .A number of men are 
thus kept in employment at the expense of those whom 
they are appointed to guard ; for our captain is obliged 
to pay his jailers. In the mean time we poor travellers 
suffer. These officers prevent all communication between 
the natives and us, and between the inhabitants of one 
ship and another, though we absolutely touch our next 
door neighbour. 

As a proof of the rigorous observance of these regu- 
lations,—a fowl from our ship flew into the rigging of 
that alongside us; and it was determined, after a grave 
debate, that the fowl must remain where it was, till the 
quarantine of our neighbour had expired. 

Our captain, who was tolerable as long as we were at 
sea, now, in a state of idleness, proved to be a thorough 
brute, of the true marine breed. 

Letter from my old friend C., who promised to meet 
me at Pisa. 

Saturday, 8th.—At last came the day of our deliver- 
ance. Johnson says, that no man ever does any thing 
for the last time without some feeling of regret. The 
last day of quarantine might form an exception to this 
observation. Early this morning the boat of the health 
office came alongside ;—the crew were mustered on the 
deck ; and the examination was begun and concluded in 
a moment. Thus ended the farce of quarantine. I lost 
no time in getting myself and my baggage on shore; 
and after a short ramble through the streets of Leghorn, 
I hired a cabriolet to carry me to Pisa. 

Perhaps, the most interesting sight in Leghorn is the 
English burying-ground. Smollett was buried here, af- 
fording in his death, as in his writings, a parallel to 
Fielding—both being destined to find their last home in 
a foreign land. 

Excellent road from Leghorn to Pisa, through the fer- 
tile plain of the Arno. At the gate of Pisa, I first en- 
countered the restraints of continental traveling. My 
passport and baggage were examined. 

Found my friend C. at the “ Tre Donzelle.” Passed 
a long evening in chatting over the tales of former times. 
—Disgusted at the mode of salute in use amongst Ita 
lians. They kiss each other in the street—first, on one 
cheek, then on the other, and, lastly, lip to lip. 

Pisa has a gloomy and deserted appearance, as if it had 
once seen better days. The inn, cold and comfortless 
with brick floors, and without carpets, 

The cathedral, a venerable pile of party-coloured mar- 
ble. The first impression of this style of building is un- 
favourable; but this may be the mere effect of novelty 
One seldoin likes what one is not accustomed to, 

The leaning tower at first sight is quite terrific, and 
exceededmy expectation. There is, I believe, no doult 
of the real history of this tower. The foundation-ground 
gave way during the progress of the building, and the 
architect completed his work in the direction thus acci- 
dentally given to it. Accordingly, we find in the cor- 
struction of the upper part, that the weight is disposed 
in a way to support the equilibrium. 

Upon the whole, it is a very elegant structure ; and 
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the general effect is so pleasing, that, like Alexander’s 
wry neck, it might well bring leaning into fashion 
amongst all the towers in Christendom. 

9th.—Finding I could not establish myself immediately 
en pension, I resolved to accept C.’s offer of a seat in his 
carriage to Florence. 

Whenever the grand duke of Tuscany moves about 
his dominions, all the post-horses on his route are put 
under taboo for his exclusive use. 

Unluckily for us, he was to-day on his road from Pisa 
to Florence. It was necessary, therefore, to hire a 
vetturino, who undertakes to transport your carriage, in 
a certain time, for a certain sum. 

Left Pisa at noon. Soon after our departure the rain 
came down in torrents. The horses knocked up; and 
the vetturino was half drowned. ‘The  post-master re- 
fused to let us have horses ;—and he had no beds to offer 
us. There was every prospect of our passing the night 
in the carriage. 8., who was with us, smoked his pipe: 
—I swore in English ;—and C. out-swore, out-argued, 
and out-joked the post-master and all his crew, in their 
native tongue. At last, by dint of his arguments and 
humour, for which the Italians have a keen relish, the 
difficulties were got over, though we did not reach Flo- 
rence till after midnight. 

10th to 20th.—Travellers generally exaggerate most 
outrageously : but they have hardly done justice to Flo- 
rence. It may well be called Fair Florence. The Arno 
runs through it with a turbid, but rapid, and therefore 
cheerful, stream, forming as it were the middle of the 
principal street. Between the lines of houses and the 
river is a broad quay, serving for carriages and foot- 
passengers. Four bridges at short distances connect the 
two sides of the street, and add to its beauty. The ab- 
sence of smoke, and the clearness of the atmosphere, en- 
able you to see the surrounding country distinctly, from 
al! parts of the town. 

The views up and down the river are beautiful; and 
the immediate environs are ornamented with undulating 
shrubberies, and villas without number. 

’he prospect from these environs is rich beyond de- 
scription. Florence is laid out at your feet—and the 
Arno winds through a golden and fertile plain, until the 
scene is closed by the bold and rugged range of the Apen- 
nines. Such is the first view of Florence; and within 
its walls is all that can conduce to gratify the senses or 
delight the imagination. The wonders of ancient and 
modern art are all around you, and furnish an inexhaust- 
ible field of occupation and amusement. 

Schneiderf’s hotel is a magnificent establishment: and 
though Florence may be better calculated for a summer 
residence, yet it is well provided with winter comforts. 
The comforts of a place are as important to an invalid 
as the climate. 

The daily charge at Schneiderf’s, if you have enly 
one room, which in Italy may serve for all purposes, is 
seven pauls for lodging, ten pauls for dinner, and -four 
pauls for breakfast—altogether, about ten shillings Eng- 
lish. For this you have a good room, an excellent din- 
ner of two courses, with a dessert, and as much of the 
wine of the country as you like. If a man wishes to 
drink genuine liquor, let him always drink the common 
wine of the country in which he happens to be. Mould 
candles are also thrown into the bargain. If you burn 
wax, you pay for them ; and an extra charge is made for 
fire. he dinner alone in England would cost more 
than the whole daily expenditure. 

The English abound so much in Florence that a tra- 
veller has little occasion for any other language. At all 
the hotels, there is some one connected with the house 
that can speak English. English shops abound, with all 
sorts of nick-nacks, from Reading sauce to Woodstock 
gloves ; and the last new novels stare you in the face at 
the libraries, 

The first thing every man goes to see in Florence is 
the Gailery. It is thrown open to the public every day 
except Sundays and holydays; which, by the by, occur 
too often in Italy, to the great interruption of business. 
The attendants are always civil and obliging, and without 
any interested motive ; for notices are aflixed to the doors, 
to request that nothing may be given to them. On the 
same principle which made me, when a child, pick out 
the plums before I ate the rest of my pudding, I hurried 
at once to the sanctum sanctorum of this temple of 
taste—the Tribune: a small octagon room, the walls of 








| ings of the best masters; and in the area of the apart- 
ment are five of the most admired pieces of ancient 
sculpture. 

First and foremost among these is, “the statue that 
enchants the world”—the unimitated, inimitable Venus. 
She has now resumed her old station after her second 
visit to Paris: for I am surprised the French did not 
argue that her adventure with the shepherd on Mount 
Ida was clearly typical of her late trip to their me- 
tropolis. 

One is generally disappointed after great expectations 
have been raised ; but in this instance I was delighted at 
first sight, and each succeeding visit has charmed me 
more. It is indeed a wonderful work, in conception and 
execution: but I doubt whether Venus be nota misno- 
mer. Whocan recognise in this divine statue any traits 
of the queen of love and pleasure? It seems rather in- 
tended as a personification of all that is elegant, graceful, 
and beautiful—not only abstracted from all human in- 
firmities, but elevated above all human feelings and af- 
fections; for, though the form is female, the beauty is 
like the beauty of angels, who are of no sex. I was at 
first reminded of Milton’s Eve: but in Eve, even in her 
days of innocence, before “she damned us all,” there 
was some tincture of humanity, of which there is none 
in the Venus—in whose eye there is no heaven, and in 
whose gesture there is no love. 

Immediately behind the statue is the most famous of 
all the famous Venuses of Titian, who has represented 
the goddess of pleasure in her true character—the houri 
of a Mahomedan paradise; and a most bewitching pic- 
ture itis. But the triumph of the statue is complete: 
there is an all-powerful fascination about it that rivets the 
attention, and makes the spectator turn away from the 


of the goddess of pleasure, to devote an exclusive adora- 
tion to the celestial purity of her rival; for celestial she 
certainly is. 

One peculiar attribute of her divinity is, not its ubi- 
quity, but its individuality. It seems impossible to trans- 
fer any portion of her “ glorious beauty” toa copy. None 
of the casts give any idea of the nameless grace of the 
original. This incommunicable essence is always the 
criterion of transcendent excellence. 

The arms are modern, and very inferior to the rest of 
the work. There is something finical and affected in the 
turn of the fingers, wholly at variance with the exquisite 
simplicity of the rest of the figure. 

I must record—though I would willingly forget—the 
only traces of humanity in the Venus; which escaped 
my notice in the first fervour of admiration. Her ears 
are bored for ear-rings, which probably once hung there, 
and her arm bears the mark of having been compressed 
by a bracelet. This last ornament might perhaps be ex- 
cused, but for the other barbarous trinkets—what can be 
said? I would wish to think they were not the work of 
the original sculptor; but that they might have been 
added by some later proprietor, in the same taste that the 
squire in Smollett bestows full-curled periwigs, by the 
hand of an itinerant limner, at so much per head, on the 
portraits of his ancestors painted by Vandyke. 

Having said so much of the Venus, the others may 
be soon despatched. 


The Apollino is a model of symmetry. The Wrestlers 
are admirable ; but I should have liked them better if 
there were more contrast between the figures, for they 
are so alike that they might be. supposed to be twins. 
The arm of the vanquished is out of joint, from the vio- 
lence of his overthrow. 

The Knife Grinder, as it is called, may be any body. 
None of the suggestions that have yet been made, are 
completely satisfactory. e 

The Faun is principally remarkable as exhibiting the 
best instance of Michael Angelo’s skill in restoration. 
He has added a new head; and I doubt if the origipal 
could have excelled the substitute. Besides these, which 
are in the Tribune, there is the Hermaphrodite—the at- 
titude of which is an exquisite specimen of the skill of 
the ancients, in imitating the ease and simplicity of na- 
ture. The disposition of the reclining figure is so de- 
lightfully natural, that you feel afraid to approach it, lest 
you should disturb its sleep. This felicity in catching 
the postures of nature is still more happily illustrated in 
The Shepherd extracting a thorn from his foot. The 
marble is actually alive. Venus rising from the sea, 





which are decorated with a select few of the best paint- 








picture, like Hercules from the voluptuous blandishments 


which is in one of the corridores, deserves a place in the 
Tribune. 

The head of Alexander is worthy of the son of Am. 
mon and the conqueror of the world. The figures in 
the group of the Niobe are of very unequal merit. Per. 
haps the taste of the whole is rather too theatrical. Niobe 
herself, and two of her children, are very superior to the 
rest. The agony of maternal affection is beautifully ex- 
pressed in the figure of Niobe. Did Ovid borrow his 
affecting description from the statue, or did the sculptor 
take his idea from Ovid ? 


“ Ultima restabat, quam toto corpore Mater, 
Tota veste tegens, unam, minimamque relinque ; 
De multis minimam posco, clamavit, et unam!” 


However this be, the statue and the verses form an ex- 
cellent commentary upon each other. 

Among the modern statues there are but few to ad. 
mire. Michael Angelo’s Bacchus will have no incense 
from me. His unfinished Brutus has all the air of a 
blacksmith. By the way, this is not intended, as it has 
been often supposed, for Marcus Brutus. It is a portrait 
of one of the Medici, who assassinated his uncle, and 
was called the Florentine Brutus: but proving after. 
wards the oppressor, and not the liberator, of his coun- 
try, M. Angelo laid aside his unfinished bust in disgust. 
The head of a Satyr—his first essay in sculpture asa 
boy of fourteen—is a truly wonderful performance. But 
there is nothing of M. Angelo’s in the Gallery that will 
compare with the Rape of the Sabines, or the bronze 
Mercury of John of Bologna. The Mercury is stand- 
ing on one leg, upborne by the breath of a zephyr. It is 
a figure of ethereal lightness, and might “ bestride the 
gossamer that idles in the wanton summer air.” 

So much for the sculpture of the Gallery; and it is 
equally rich in paintings. In addition to the two Ve- 
nuses of Titian, which exhibit in the highest perfection 
all the glowing beauties of that painter: there are also 
in the Tribune some of the choicest works of Raphael. 
St. John in the Wilderness, and the portrait of Forna- 
rina, are in his last and best manner, without any trace 
of that hard, dry style, derived from his master Perugino, 
from which he so happily lived to emancipate himself. 
I must also mention a portrait of Cardinal Aguechia, by 
Domenichino, which is worthy of being compared with 
the noble picture of Charles V. on horseback, by Van- 
dyke, that hangs opposite to it; and this is praise enough. 
There are some fine bold sketches of Salvator Rosa, in 
the ante-rooms of the Tribune, which will well repay the 
trouble of hunting them out. The famous head of Me- 
dusa, by Leonardo da Vinci, must not be overlooked. 

These are the plums of the Gallery : I leave to guides 
and catalogues to discuss the rest of the pudding. 

Sunday, 16th.—This evening, Sunday, I was present- 
ed to the grand duke. The Pitti palace was thrown 
open to receive the congratulations of the public on the 
marriage of the grand duke’s eldest- son to a princess of 
Saxony. The bride, an elegant interesting girl of seven- 
teen, paid her respects to the company with affability 
and grace. The grand duke and his family played at 
cards, and every thing went off very well; but, for my 
part, I could not help thinking we were all de trop—as 
the marriage had only taken place in the morning. 

The palace, spacious and splendid. The state-rooms 
were thrown open, and we roamed about without re- 
straint, and were regaled with all kinds of refreshments. 
The boudoir—in the centre of which stands Canova’s 
Venus—brilliantly illuminated, and lined with mirrors, 
reflected the beauties of her figure in all directions, and 
exhibited the statue to the highest advantage. This is 
the statue which occupied the pedestal of the Medicean 
Venus, during her flight to Paris. But’I can find no- 
thing divine about Canova’s Venus. She is not worthy 
to officiate as chambermaid to the Goddess of the Tri- 
bune. It is simply the representation of a modest wo- 
man, who seems to shrink from exposure in such a 
deshabille ; while her Grecian prototype, in native inno- 
cence and simplicity, scarcely conscious of nakedness, 
seems to belong to an order of beings to whom the senti- 
ment of shame was as yet unknown. 

The attitude of Canova’s is constrained, and perhaps 
even awkward. This may arise from the manner in 
which she compresses that scanty drapery which the 
sculptor has given her—intended, I suppose, “ to double 
every charm it seeks to hide.” The symmetry too is by 
no means perfect: the head is manifestly too large. It 
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oe in th js perhaps unfair to attribute to the sculptor the faults of | an annual pension of one thousand five hundred pounds, 
the marble; but it is impossible not to remark, that even | that might well have afforded a black gown. It would 
of Am. [gif the work had been more perfect than it is, the unfortu- | be difficult to trace, in her present appearance, any re- 
gures in fp nate flaws, just in those places where they are most ma/- | mains of those charms that could attract and attach the 
it. Pep (go-prop2s, must still have detracted much from its beauty. | fiery and fastidious Alfieri, _ 
. Niobe je Many of the copies of this statue seem to me quite equal, Sunday, 23d.—To mass in the cathedral. Of the 
or to the jm if not superior to the original—an infallible proof (if the | churches of Florence I say little. The subject is endless 
fully ex. remark be correct) of its mediocrity of merit. and uninteresting, and Eustace has exhausted it. It is 
row his The princess wished us good night at ten o’clock, and | impossible not to admire the magnificence of their inter- 
sculptor fm ve were all bowed out. nal decorations; but it is a magnificence that fatigues, 
Monday, 17th.—A long morning among the pictures | and perhaps disgusts, by the misapplication of so much 
in the Pitti palace. A magnificent collection. Their | wealth and labour. The pomp and pageantry of worship, 
value may be estimated by the fact of the French, who | is going on constantly. The pantomime is repeated all 
que ; certainly had the knack of finding out what was worth | day and every day; and the tingling bell reminds one 
n!” stealing, taking away no less than sixty-three to the | too forcibly of the prompter. 
nan ex. Louvre. These are now returned. The favourite altar at this time is at the S. Nunziata, 
Tuesday, 18th.—This evening the city of Florence | but the attraction of an altar has its day. 
w to ad. gave a masked ball at the rooms of the Belli Arti, to 24th.—Again to the Pitti. A catalogue of pictures is 
incense jg Which the grand duke anc all the court were invited. | a sad dull business,—and I must rather endeavour to re- 
air of q [g Zhe Italians have been celebrated for their masquerading | cord my own sentiments and reflections. The cant of 
as it hag fg ‘alents: but, if this ball were taken as a sample, a mas- | criticism, and the dogmatism of knowledge, would con- 
portrait querade is a duller thing in Italy than in England. [| fine all right of judgment upon painting and sculpture, 
cle, and jj “lieve it is never entertaining but in a novel ; and there | to those alone who have been duly initiated in the mys- 
g after. BYeY seldom. teries of virti; whereas it seems to me, that it is with 
is coun- The young bride, in a room set apart for the purpose, | painting and sculpture, as Johnson has pronounced it to 
disgust. opened a select ball; and I was pleased that she chose | be with poetry—it is by the common sense of mankind, 
ure as q jg UF old-fashioned, well-behaved country dance. after all, that the claims to excellence must finally be 
e. But 19th.—Another morning in the Pitti: but more of | decided. 
hat will fg ‘he pictures hereafter. Lounged carelessly through the Painting, considered as a fine art, is principall¥ valua- 
bronze jg '0ms, without any guide of any kind, trusting to first | ble, as it is historical, or poetical; by which terms I 
s stand. jg impressions. When one has thus, by two or three visits, | would not be understood to signify the ideas usually at- 
r. Itis fg become familiarised with what one likes, and what one | tached to them ;—but, by an Aistorical picture, I mean 
ride the jg es not, it is useful to get a catalogue, and compare | one which represents the subject as it really was ;—by a 
one’s sensations with authority. Protect me from the | poetical,—one which represents the subject as it existed 
nd itis jg titesome flippancy of a professed cicerone—who takes | in the mind of the painter. Mere excellence of execu- 
two Ve- you round a gallery of pictures, like the showman of a | tion is, I think, the lowest claim a painter can advance 
rfection jg Collection of wild beasts. to admiration. As well might a literary production rest 
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Thursday, 20th.—In the evening, a masqued ball at 
the Cascine Rooms, to which the court and the English 
were invited: but, as I have already had a peep at these 
gew-gaws, which I consider only as dions to be seen with 
the other raree-shows of a foreign country, I prefer the 
“society of solitude” in my own arm-chair, 

2lst.—T his evening brought the news of the Princess 
Charlotte’s death, creating a sensation which has seldom 
been produced by any public disaster. It seemed to be 
felt by all the English as a domestic calamity. The 
charge d'affaires wrote to the grand duke, on the part of 
the English, to excuse their attendance at a ball and 
supper, which was fixed for the ensuing Sunday, at the 
Pitti palace, 

The duke, we are told, was much pleased with the 
feeling that gave rise to this note, and exclaimed, “ Voila 
de Vesprit vraiment national, cela leur fait beaucoup 
@honneur.” All the English put on deep mourning. 
Poor Charlotte! and poor Leopold! and poor England! 
But all public feelings are absorbed in lamenting her fate 
as @ woman, a wife, and a mother. 

22d.—To the Laurentian library, which is one of the 
ratee-shows of Florence: but a library is not a thing to 
be stared at. Here they show you the famous copy of 
the Pandects, for which you wili not be a whit the wiser ; 
and one of the oldest manuscripts extant of Virgil, writ- 
ten in a very beautiful character, in which I neither 
found the culex, nor the four lines, “ Ille ego gui quon- 
dam,” usually prefixed tothe Aineid. There is a Pe- 
trarch, too, ornamented with portraits of the: poet, and 
his Laura—taken, as it is said, from the life. I looked 
with more interest at the finger of Galileo, which is here 
preserved under a glass case—pointing with a triumphant 
expression to those heavens, which he was condemned to 
a dungeon for having explored. 

Adjoining, is the church of S. Lorenzo; and the 
mausoleum of the Medici;—a splendid piece of nonsense 
which has never been completed. The church is full of 
the works of Michael Angelo, but it is no easy matter to 
comprehend allegorical statues. 

Countess of Albany’s party in the evening. She still 
maintains the form and ceremony of Queen-Dowager, 
Wearing the arms of England on her carriage, and re- 
ceiving a circle every Saturday evening, with a strictness 
of etiquette exceeding that of the grand duke’s court. 
She was almost the only person out of mourning. This 
was, to say the least of it, bad taste, If there is no al- 
liance of blood, there is a pecuniary relationship between 
her and the English government, from which she receives 
















They are the kindred productions of a congenial inspi- 
ration. 


mere excellence of execution. 
certain its true place in the scale. The perfect imitation 
of beautiful nature in the landscapes of Hobbima or 
Ruysdaal, the blooming wonders that expand under the 
pencil of Van Huysum, and the exquisite finishing of 
Gerhard Douw’s laborious patience, cannot be viewed 
with absolute indifference. 
deny the praise that is due to the humorous productions 
of Teniers, Hogarth, or Wilkie. 
merit of their own, and evince the same creative powers 
of mind, which are exhibited by the true vis comica in 
the works of literature. 


excellence. 
speak with moderation of Raphael. 
value him rate him by his worst productions, of which 
there are some to be found of a very ordinary merit; 


its pretensions upon the mere beauties of the style. If 
the composition neither please the imagination, nor in- 
form the understanding, to what purpose is its being 
written in elegant language. In the same manner, draw- 
ing and colours—the language of painting—can as little 
of themselves form a title to praise. 

When I visit collections of paintings, I go to have my 
understanding instructed, my senses charmed, my feel- 
ings roused, my imagination delighted or exalted. If 


those who admire him look only to his best, and these 
are above all praise. The character of his genius was 
extraordinary ; most painters may almost be said to have 
been born so; and I think Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. 
West have expressed something like a feeling of humi- 
liation, upon finding, at threescore, how very little they 
could add to the first juvenile productions of their pencils. 
Raphael was a genius of a slower growth, and it would 
be difficult to discover, in the hard dry outlines of his 
first manner, any indication of that felicity of conception 
and execation which is so conspicuous in his maturer 
works. His females are beings of an exclusive species ; 
and, if he painted from nature, he was fortunate in his 
acquaintance. The Madonna is a subject which he has 
appropriated and made his own: it is only tolerable in 
his hands; or, at least, after seeing his, there is no tole- 
rating any other—Guido’s sky-blue draperies notwith- 
standing. Raphael’s Madonna della Seggiola unites 
the most opposite graces; there is a refined elegance, 
joined toa diffident simplicity, with a gentle tenderness, 
pervading the whole expression of her figure,—which 
realises all one’s conceptions of that mother, from whom 
the meek Jesus—who, in the agonies of death, offered 
up a prayer for his executioners—derived his human 
nature. His portraits, too, are excellent, combining the 
force and the richness of the Flemish and Venetian 
schools, and are second only to the happiest efforts of 
Vandyke. 

Vandyke must ever be the prince of portrait painters. 
He is at once historical and poetical. Any dauber can 
paint a sign-post likeness; but a portrait must have 
spirit and character as well as resemblance. Vandyke 
seems to embody, in one transient expression of the 
countenance,—which is all that a painter can give,—the 








none of these effects be produced, it is in vain to tell me 
that a picture is painted with the most exact attention to 
all the rules of art. At such pictures I look without in- 
terest, and turn away from them with indifference. If 
any sensation be excited, it is a feeling of regret, that 
such powers of style should have existed without any 
sparks of that Promethean heat which alone confers 
upon them any real value. If this be wanting, it is in 
vain that a connoisseur descants upon the merits of the 
drawing, the correctnesss of the perspective, and the skill | 
of the arrangement. These are mere technical beauties, | 
and may be interesting to the student in painting ; but 
the liberal lover of the arts looks for those higher excel- 
lences, which have placed painting in the same rank 
with poetry. For what, in fact, are the works of Mi- 
chael Angelo, Raphael, Murillo, Salvator Rosa, Claude, 
Nicholas Poussin, and Sir Joshua Reynolds; but the 
sublime and enchanting, the terrific and heart-rend- 
ing conceptions of a Homer, a Virgil, a Shakspeare, 
a Dante, a Byron, or a Scott, “turned into shapes!” 


Yet, I would not be understood to deny ai/ merit to 
I would only wish to as- 


Still less would I wish to 


These have a peculiar 


The collection in the Pitti abounds in every variety of 
There are eight Raphaels. It is difficult to 
Those who under- 











whole character of his subject. The Bentivoglio isa 
magnificent specimen of his talent in this way. The 
subject is worthy of his pencil, and seems to have pleased 
him. It is a full length—dressed in a cardinal’s robes. 
The head in Lavater was probably taken from this pic- 
ture, but it has lost a great deal by decapitation. The 
attitude and commanding air of the figure are admirable. 
Every limb is full of expression ;—* there’s language in 
the eye, the cheek, the lip,—nay, the foot speaks.” It is 
a chef d’envre. 

Salvator Rosa is to me the most poetical of all paint- 
ers; by which I mean, not only that he possesses that 
mens divinior, that mysterious power over the grand, the 
sublime, and the terrible, which constitutes the soul of a 
poet; but also that he ministers more than any other 
painter to the imagination of the spectator. There is 
always a something more than meets the eye, in his wild 
and romantic sketches, which awakens a train of assovia- 
tions, and sets in motion the airy nothings of the fancy. 
You may look at his pictures for ever, without feeling 
the least satiety. There is a battle of his in the Pitti, 
which might serve as a study to all the poets who have 
sung of battles, from Homer down to Walter Scott. 
What a picture he would have made of the witches in 
Macbeth, which Sir Joshua Reynolds has managed so 
unhappily ;-—-or of Meg Merrilies hurling her parting 
imprecations upon the Laird of Ellangowan. He seems 
to be in painting what Byron is in poetry, or Kean in 
acting ; and it would be difficult to praise him more. 
There is a portrait of himself, by himself, that promises 
all the genius which is exhibited in his works. 

The Four Philosophers, a splendid picture by Rubens, 
worthy of the master of Vandyke. 

The Fates—one of the few oil paintings that Michael 
Angelo has given us—are finely conceived— 


“facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, quatem decet esse sororum.” 





The features remind one of the portrait of Dante. There 
is something quite appalling in the solemn severity,— 
the terrible gravity, of their demeanour. They might 
stand for the weird sisters of Shakspeare, if the witches 
be indeed sublime ;—but I fear “ mounch’t and mounch’t 
and mounch’t,’ brings them down to the level of old 
women. 

Luther and Calvin, by Giorgioni, detained me a long 
while, though perhaps more from the interest of the sub- 
ject than the merit of the painting. I fancied I could 
read in the harsh lines of Calvin’s countenance that 
brutal spirit which could enjoy the spectacle of the suf- 
ferings of his victim Servetus, and find materials for ridi- 
cule in the last afflicting agonies of affrighted nature. 
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A St. John in the Wilderness, by Andrea del Sarto, 
in the last room, is the only picture [ have seen that 
might form an exception to Forsyth’s character of that 
painter, who says, “ He has neither poetry in his head, 
nor pathos in his heart.” But enough of pictures for 
the present. 

25th.—Visited the Gabinetto Fisico. This is a shock- 
ingly accurate imitation of dissected subjects, in wax. 
I went in immediately after breakfast, and was as much 
discomposed as I could have been by so many real car- 
casses. It is too horrible, and, it might be added, too in- 
decent an exhibition for miscellaneous admission. Yet, 
all the world, men and women, lounge there; though all 
that is revolting and disgusting in disease or deformity is 
laid bare and exposed, with a nakedness that can only be 
gratifying to the eye of science. The commencement 
and progress of the fatal plague at Florence is represent- 
ed in miniature, and, from the effect produced by looking 
at it, I am inclined to believe what is said, that if it had 
been made as large as life, it would have been too horri- 
ble for exhibition. Gallery again. 

26th—The most interesting church here is the S. 
Croce, the Westminster Abbey of Florence; for here 
are the bones and the tombs of Galileo, Machiavelli, Mi- 
chael Angelo, and Alfieri. Machiavel’s epitaph is a good 
specimen of that drevity, which, when well managed, 
makes an epitaph so impressive— 





‘T'anto nomini nullum par elogium. 
Nicholaus Machiavelli. 


Michael Angelo is buried, according to his own desire, 
so that his grave might command a view of the cupola 
of the cathedral—the work of Brunnelleschi; which sug- 
gested to him the idea of his own grander work at St. 
Peter’s. 

The Florentines would gladly have recovered the 
bones of Dante, whom they exiled to die at Ravenna. 
There is an original picture of him in fresco on the wall 
of the cathedral. 

27th.—Bitterly cold. A Siberian wind from the 
Apennines cuts one to the heart. This is no place for 
the winter. ‘The scene must be changed; but whither? 
Pisa will never do, after Florence. It is as well to die of 
consumption as of ennui. All the world is going to 
Rome, and every bedy says that Rome is a charming 
place in the winter. What every body says must be 
true, and I shall swim with the stream. Gallery again. 

28th to 5th December.—Very unwell. My surgeon 
attributes my illness to the water, which, he says, is very 
noxious here. I believe it has more to do with the air, 
for it is more cold than ever I felt it in England, what- 
ever the thermometer may say to the contrary. 

6th.—A long morning at Morghen’s,—the first en- 
graver in the world. His Last Supper, from the picture 
of Leonardo‘da Vinci, is the triumph of engraving. It 
is pity that he did not engrave the Madonna della 
Segviola at a later period, in his best and softest manner. 
How could he throw away his time and his labour on 
the Madonna del Sacco ;—the fresco daub of Andrea 
del Sarto? Gallery again. 

Met a funeral procession with a military guard. Upon 
enquiry, I found the defunct was a Jew, and that the 
precaution was necessary as a protection against the in- 
sults of the populace. 

Sunday 7th.—Bertolini’s studio. There is no sculptor 
of eminence now at Florence. Bertolini is an eXcellent 
workman, and takes admirable likenesses; and if he 
were employed less in this way, might succeed in original 
composition. It is now the fashion among the English 
to sit to him; and you find all your acquaintance drawn 
up in fearful array, in hard marble; and some at full 
length. If this fashion hold, it will give posterity some 
trouble. Family pictures are easily put out of the way ; 
but family statwes would be sadly durable lumber,—un- 
less indeed they found their way to the lime-kiln. 

The cheapness of sculpture here must injure our En- 
glish artists. Casts have been imported from London 
of the busts of the king, Fox, Pitt, Nelson, Perceval, and 
These Bertolini reproduces in marble, 
and sends back to London, all expenses of carriage in- 
cluded, for twenty-two pounds each. 

Made a circuit of the palaces. The Corsini and 
Gerini have each of them a fine collection of pictures. I 
was particularly struck with two, by Carlo Dolci, whose 
productions are generally too cloying for my taste. The 


many others. 
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of the most beautiful countenances I ever saw,—the 
charms of which are lighted up by that indefinable ex- 
pression, which makes the face the index of the mind, 
and gives the assurance, at the first glance, of intellec- 
tual superiority. The other is the Martyrdom of St. 
Andrew in the Gerini palace ;—a most affecting picture; 
the impression of which is aided by every excellence of 
arrangement, contrast, and colouring. 

At the Motzi palace is Ben-venuto’s picture of the 
Saxons taking the oath of confederation, after the battle 
of Jena. The figure of Napoleon is admirable ; and it 
is said to be one of the best portraits extant of that ex- 
traordinary being. 

Vespers at the Duomo ;—afterwards to the Cascine ; 
—a drive and promenade on the banks of the Arno— 
the Hyde-park of Florence. 

Monday, 8th Dec.—Left Florence at seven o’clock, 
a.m. I joined a friend who had a seat to let in his 
caléche, and we agreed to travel together. Having met 
with a courier who was working his way hoine, and of- 
fered to serve us for his expenses, we engaged him to 
accompaay us; though nothing but our complete inex- 
perience of Italian traveling would have reconciled me 
to such an ostentatious piece of extravagance. 

This man’s business is to ride on before you; get the 
horses ready at the post-houses; and prepare for your 
reception at the inns where you may be inclined to halt. 
Carlo, I believe, protects us from much imposition; and 
as he conducts all the disbursements and disputes on the 
+¢oad—which are in fact synonymous terms, for wherever 
-there is a disbursement there is a dispute—what he 
saves us in breath and temper is incalculable. 

The road to Sienna is hilly and tedious, and we did 
not arrive till after dark. 

9th.—Left Sienna long before it was light in the morn- 
ing ; being in some anxiety about passing the Ricorsi, a 
mountain-torrent, which, at this season, is very liable to 
be swollen by the rains, and has sometimes detained 
travellers on the road for many days. The guide book 
informs you, quaintly enough, that you will have to pass 
it four times—if you are not swallowed up in either of 
the three first. Having safely forded this stream, we 
arrived, at the close of evening, at Acquapendente. The 
accommodations here were so uninviting, that we pro- 
ceeded on to S, Lorenzo ; and as it was now quite dark, 
my companion would insist upon taking a small escort 
of cavalry. This I thought unwise—it was making sure 
of being pillaged by the soldiers; whereas, the danger 
from robbers was only contingent. 

At 8. Lorenzo, we found that we had fallen from the 
frying-pan into“the fire. The inn had a most unfre- 
quented appearance, and our arrival was the signal of 
destruction to some poor fowls, who were quietly at roost, 
dreaming of that to-morrow which was never to come. 

10th.— We rose early again, and breakfasted at Bol- 
sena, on the borders of the lake. The inhabitants bear 
ample testimony, by their pale and sickly appearance, to 
the existence of the malaria. Throughout this day, the 
road was beautiful ; commanding every variety of pros- 
pect—hill and dale, wood and water. 

The environs of Viterbo—bold and beautiful. Halted 
for the night at Baccano, the inn of which has been 
undeservedly denounced by Forsyth. Whatever may be 
said of the roast beef of old England, I think we might 
learn much from our neighbours, in the science of good 
living. The inns in Italy are generally better than those 
of ap equal class in England. What can a traveller 
hope to find at a country inn in England, but the choice 
of a beef-steak, a mutton-chop, or a veal-cutlet? For 
one of these—with some bad beer or worse wine—he will 
be charged more than he will pay in Italy for an abund- 
ance and variety of dishes. The wines of the country 
are light, pleasant, and wholesome; and in that great 
article of a traveller’s comfort—his bed—Italy has again 
the advantage. Instead of the suffocating feather beds 
of England, you find every where an elastic refreshing 
mattrass, which will conduce to ensure a good night’s 
sleep, in spite of the dreary unfurnished room in which 
it is placed. 

11th.—We rose early, in order to reach Rome in good 
time. It was a rainy day, so that when we ascended 
the hill about twe miles from Baccano—from which we 
ought to have seen Rome—we saw nothing. ‘The ap- 
proach to Rome is as all travellers have) described it. 
You pass over miles of a barren common, much like 





first is the figure of Poetry in the Corsini palace,—one Hounslow Heath; and when, at last, you arrive at the 


——an 
gate of the eternal city, the first impression is, I think, 
feeling of disappointment. But, this, perhaps, ttiay by 
referred to the exaggerated expectations in which, til} 
philosophy and experience have given sobriety to ow 
views, we are all too prone to indulge. We have only 
to consider the limited powers of man, and to examine 
what he has been able to do with a reference to his 
means of performance, and the tone of our expectations 
wili be lowered to a just level. We were soon in the 
Piazza di Spagha—the focus of fashion, and general 
resort of the English. Some travellers have compared 
it to Grosvenor square; but the Piazza di Spagna is lit. 
tle more than an irregular open space; a little leas nasty 
than the other piazzas in Rome, because the habifs of 
the people are in some measure restrained by the pre 
sence of the English; but there is quite enough left to 
make me believe the Romans the nastiest people in Chris. 
tendom--if I had not seen the Portuguese. 

The English swarm every where. We found all the 
inns full. It seemed like a country town in England at 
an assizes. ‘T'o look for lodgings was impossible, for it 
rained cats and dogs, By the way, when it does rain 
here, it pours with a downright yehemence, that we are 
but little accustomed to in England. We got a resting. 
place for the night with some difficulty, at the Hotel de 
Paris. Dear and bad. 

12¢h.—Signed the articles of a triumvirate with two 
friends, who were on the same pursuit after lodgings 
with myself. We have established ourselves at No. 43 
Via dell’ Otto Cantoni, Corso. This situation is bad, 
The Corso is the Bond street of Rome; but it is also 
the Billingsgate. There are two fish-stalls under my 
window, the people belonging to which commence their 
vociferations as soon as it is light, ‘There is, however, 
at least, more variety in these cries than in the perpetual 
« All alive ho!” of London. The Italian fishmonger 
displays all the humour he is master of to get rid of his 
stock, and he will sometimes apostrophise his stale mul- 
let with ludicrous effrontery—“Pesce! cosa fatte? 
Pesce ! state chete!” But the worst objection to our 
lodgings is their height. We are on the guattro pian 
—a hundred and four steps from the ground ; though 
this objection relates only to convenience ; for it is by no 
means mauvais ton in Rome, to live in the upper story, 
which does not at all answer to our garret. Here, your 
approach to heaven does not at all detract from your 
gentility. : 

Our lodgings consist of two sitting-rooms, three bed- 
rooms, servant’s-room, and kitchen; for which we pay 
thirty sequins (about fifteen pounds English) per month. 
The charge of a traiteur for supplying you with dinner 
at home, varies from six to ten pauls per head. We get 
Orvietto wine at something less than two pauls a bottle. 
This wine is pleasant, though it is said to be very un- 
wholesome. But the wine of wines is Velletri, which 
costs us little more than a paul a bottle; and a bottle 
holds nearly two English quarts. The paul is some- 
thing less than sixpence, forty-four being the value of a 
pound sterling, when the exchange is at par. 

December, 13th to 25th—Sight-seeing. Of the sights 
of Rome it is impossible to say nothing—and it is diffi 
cult to say any thing new. I must be content to record 
first impressions. There are two modes of seeing Rome 
—the topographical—followed by Vasi ; who parcels out 
the town into eight divisions, and jumbles every thing 
together, antiquities, churches, and palaces, if their situa- 
tion be contiguous ; and the chronological—which would 
carry you regularly from the house of Romulus to the 
palace of the reigning pontiff. The first mode is the 
most expeditious, and the least expensive ; for even if 
the traveller walk a foot, the economy of time is worth 
considering ; and, after. all that can be.arged in favour 
of the chronological order, on the score of reason, Vasi’s 
plan is perhaps the best. For, all that is worth seeing 
at all, is worth seeing twice. Vasi’s mode hurries you 
through every thing, but it enables you to select and 
note down those objects that are worthy of further ex- 
amination, and these may be afterwards studied at lei- 
sure. Of the great majority of sights, it myst be con- 
fessed, that all we obtain for our labour is the knowledge 
that they are not worth seeing—but this is a knowledge 
that no one is willing to receive upon the authority of 
another, and Vasi’s plan offers a most expeditious mode 
of arriving at this trath, by one’s own proper experience. 
His plan is indeed too expeditious, for he would get 
through the whole town, with all its wonders, ancient 
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Rapid exactly, but I am content to follow the course he | 
has chalked out, at a more leisurely pace. 

As a guide to Rome, Vasi’s book is worth all the books 
of travels put together. The French edition is much 
the fullest and the best. It is all that it professes to be, 
and no more—a mere catalogue ; but it is comprehen- 
sive and accurate. ‘There is nothing to direct the taste 
or influence the judgment—but a traveller should observe 
for himself, and, it is fhuch better that he should not see 
through the eyes of others. Forsyth’s book is a mine 
of original remarks, expressed in the most forcible lan- 
guage ; but one laments that the author did not live to 
complete a work of which his present volume is little 
more than the groundwork. 

Eustace, notwithstanding the many charms of his 
book, is not the most accurate of all travellers; and one 
is sometimes led to doubt whether he really ever saw the 
places he describes. 

If a book of travels must be taken as a guide, La- 
lande’s is perhaps the best, which is full of lore and 
learning: but it is as duli and dry as Vasi’s catalogue, 
and a great deal longer. 

Some remains of the Palatine—the Capitoline—the 
Celian—the Aventine—the Quirinal—the Viminal—and 
the Esquiline Hills—are still to be distinguished. The 
most interesting relics will be found on the two first— 
the oldest establishments of Rome—for the first founda- 
tions of Romulus were limited to the Palatine Hill. 


Porta est, ait, ista Palati; 


Hic stator, hoc primum condita Roma fuit. 
Ovi. 





The best view of the site of ancient Rome is from the 
tower of the modern capitol. ‘The modern city has been 
so much elevated by the rubbish and dilapidation of cen- 
turies, that it is matter of surprise the shape and situa- 
tion of the ancient hills still remain so visible. ‘The 
pavement of old Rome is discovered at a depth of forty 
feet. Every thing is developed by excavation; and the 
Coliseum itself loses much of its effect, by the mound 
of earth accumulated around it. One may judge of the 
greatness of the wreck, from the effects thus produced 
by its overthrow. Still, however, we shall be at a loss 
to find room for the three millions, which is not the 
highest estimate that is given, as the amount of the an- 
cient population. It is rather the quality of what re- 
mains, than the quantity, that impresses one with an 
idea of the grandeur and magnificence of ancient Rome. 

There is the fragment of a cornice, lying in the gar- 
dens of the Colonna Palace, which looks as if it had 
been brought from the land-of Brobdingnag—for no pil- 
lars of present existence could support an entablature of 
such gigantic proportions, as that of which this cornice 
must have formed a part. One might imagine some great 
convulsion of nature had swallowed up the city, and 
left a few fragments to tell the tale of its existence to 
other times. 

One of my first excursions was to the forum. It is 
difficult to conceive, and impossible to describe the effect 
produced by the admonitus locorum of this memorable 
scene, reduced as it now is again to something like the 
state which Virgil describes, in the days of Evander ; 


Passimque armenta videbant, 
Romanoque foro lautis mugire Carinis. 


The Roman forum is now the Campo Vaccino—the 
papal Smithfield—but it is still the finest walk in the 
world ; and I doubt whether, in the proudest days of its 
magnificence, it could have interested a spectator more 
than it now does—fallen as it is fiom its high estate. 
Nothing can be more striking or more affecting than the 
contrast between what it was and what itis. There is 
enough in the tottering ruins which yet remain, to recall 
the history of its ancient grandeur—while its present 
misery and degradation are obtruded upon you at every 
step. Here Horace lounged; here Cicero harangued ; 
and here, now, the modern Romans count their beads, 
kill their pigs, cleanse their heads, and violate the sanc- 
tity of the place by every species of abomination. 

The walk from the capitol to the Coliseum comprises 
the history of ages. The broken pillars that remain of 
the temple of concord, the temple of Jupiter Tonans, 
and the Comitium, tell the tale of former times, in lan. 
guage at once the most pathetic and intelligible—it is a 





mute eloquence, surpassing all the powers of description. 


the picturesque ; for the ruins are left just as the painter 


‘would most wish to have them. 


The arches of the emperors do not appear in harmony 
with the rest of the scene, and accord ill with the mag- 
nificent scale of all around them. I doubt whether 
Titus’s arch be wider or higher than Temple-Bar. 

The Duchess of Devonshire is excavating round Pho- 
cas’s pillar—remaking the gulf which Curtius closed. 
Criminals in chains are employed in this work, under 
the superintendence of a military guard ; but, if patriot- 
ism and virtue be again necessary to fill up the chasm, 
where shall we find the materials here ? 

Of the Coliseum more hereafter. The first impres- 
sion of the via sacra is so overwhelming, that the mind 
is lost in its own reflections, and has no leisure for the 
examination of details. 

Marius, in his exile, sitting amongst the ruins of Car- 
thage, must have been an affecting spectacle. Napoleon, 
amongst the ruins of Rome, would perhaps afford as 
striking a picture: but Napoleon never was in Rome: 
if he had returned victorious from Russia, it is said that 
he had intended to make a triumphal entry into the 
eternal city, and to be crowned in St. Peter’s. 

The -Palace of the Czsars. The whole of this re- 
gion—comprehending all that remains of the residence 
of the emperors, and the golden house of Nero—is now 
a desert, full of ruins, and fragments of temples, and 
baths—presenting an awful picture of fallen greatness. 
The spot is beautiful, and commands a fine view of 
Rome. The soil seems rich, if one may judge from the 
crops of cabbages and artichokes, which it is now made 
to produce. Great part, however, of this vast tract is 
covered with wild brush-wood, where you may lose your- 
self if you will. In my last stroll through this wilder- 
ness, I encountered a fox, who paused for a moment to 
stare at me; asif he were doubting which of the two 
was to be considered as the intruder. This fox seems 
to be.the genius of the place, and delights to show him- 
self to all travellers. There are some remains of a ter- 
race, overlooking the Circus Maximus, from which the 
emperors gave the signal for the commencement of the 
games. 

In another quarter are four rooms, discovered about 
forty years ago. These chambers are in good preserva- 
tion, and afford a sample of the ancient Roman taste in 
the construction and proportions of their apartments. 
They seem to have received their light, like the Pantheon, 
from a hole in the ceiling ; and, instead of the formal 
square, which so much prevails in modern rooms, each 
of the four sides in these is broken into a circular recess 
or bow, The same accumulation of soil seems to have 
taken, place here, on the Palatine Hill, as elsewhere ; for 
these chambers, which must have been once on the sur- 
face, are now thirty feet below ground. These rooms 
appeared to me to be models of proportion, and the effect 
of the loose flowing outline, produced by the hollowing 
out of the sides into recesses, is much more pleasing 
than the harsh angular preciseness.of a parallelogram. 

Dec. 20th.—The more I see of Italy, the more [ doubt 
whether it be worth while for an invalid to encounter the 
fatigues of so long a journey, for the sake of any ad- 
vantages to be found in it, in respect of climate, during 
the winter. To come to Italy with the hope of escaping 
the winter, is a grievous mistake. This might be done 
by getting into the southern hemisphere, but in Europe 
it is impossible ; and, I believe that Devonshire, after all, 
may be the best place for an invalid, during that season. 
If the thermometer be not so low here, the temperature 
is more variable, and the winds are more bitter and cut- 
ting. In Devonshire, too, all the comforts of the country 
are directed against cold ; here, all the precautions are 
the other way. ‘he streets are built to exclude as much 
as pessible the rays of the sun, and are now as damp and 
cold as rain or frost can make them. And then—what 
a difference between the warm carpet, the snug elbowed 
chair, and the blazing coal fire of an English winter 
evening ; and the stcne staircases, marble floors, and 
starving casements of an Italian house! where every 
thing is designed to guard against the heat of summer, 
which occupies as large a proportion of the Italian year, 
as the winter season does of our own. The only ad- 
vantage of Italy then is, that your penance is shorter 
than it would be in England; for I repeat that, during 
the time it lasts, winter is more severely felt here than at 
Sidmouth, where I would even recommend an Italian in- 
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and modern—in eight days! This might suit Young | It would seem as if the destroying angel had a taste for | valid to repair, from November till February ; if he could 


possess himself of Fortunatus’s cap, to remove the diffi- 
culties of the journey. 

Having provided myself with a warm cloak, which is 
absolutely necessary where the temperature varies twen- 
ty degrees between one street and another; I have been 
proceeding leisurely through the wonders of Rome. In 
traveling round the circuit of the antiquities, it is curi- 
ous to remark how the scale of buildings gradually in- 
creases, from the little modest temple of Vesta, to the 
temple of Fortuna Virilis, and the other works of the 
republic, till they*swell out into colossal magnificence, in 
the vast works of Nero, Vespasian, and Caracalla. 

The same remark may be extended to the tombs, and 
the same growing taste for ostentation may be traced 
from the earlier days of the republic to the tomb of Ce- 
cilia Metella, the wife of Crassus. Augustus carried 
this taste further in his mausoleum, though he was at 
least social enough f6 admit his family. Adrian, at last, 
outdid all former outdoings, and constructed that enor- 
mous pile, which is now the Castle of St. Angelo, for 
the exclusive accommodation of his own single carcass. 

Dec. 21st-—The Tiber has been very differently de- 
scribed by different writers. Some have been able to 
find in it nothing better than a muddy ditch; while 
others have exalted it to an equality with the finest rivers 
in Europe. The first sight of it has, I believe, generally 
occasioned a feeling of disappointment. But, when wa 
come to admeasurement, we find that at the Pons 4lius, 
now the Ponte S. Angelo, the breadth is about two hun- 
dred and twelve English feet. This is the narrowest 
point. At the Pons Milvius, now the Ponte Molle, the 
breadth increases ; and two miles above Rome, the river 
is nearly twice as broad as it is within the walls. This 
contraction of the stream within the town will be a suf- 
ficient explanation of the destructive inundations which 
have taken place at various periods. 

Some remains of the Sublician Bridge still exist ; and 
your guide would wish you to believe that this was the 
scene of Horatius Cocles’ gallantry. But in traveling 
round the antiquities of Rome, there is, I fear, great oc- 
casion for skepticism, with respect to the propriety of the 


names that have been so confidently applied to many of 


them. 

The Temple of Vesta, a pretty modest little building, 
seems to belong to this doubtful order—though here the 
dd¥bt is, not whether it is a temple of Vesta, but the Tem- 
ple of Vesta. Its situation on the bank of the river seems 
to accord with Horace’s “ monumenta Vestz ;” and its 
geography will agree with the “ ventum erat ad Vestz,” 
of the ninth satire, where it is represented as lying in 
his way from the via sacra to the gardens of Cesar, 
trans Tiberim; nor is Ovid’s description at all unsuit- 
able to it ; 


Hic locus exiguus qui sustinet atria Vesta, 
Jam fuit intonsi regia parva Nume. 


In this quarter of the town, you see a part of the 
Cloaca Maxima ; this is one of the most curious and 
interesting remains of Roman magnificence ; and it has 
given rise to niuch difference of opinion, with respect to 
the period when these works were constructed. Fergu- 
son has stated some historic doubts in a note to his Ro- 
man Republic, which are worth attention. “ The com- 
mon sewers were executed at a great expense. It was 
proposed that they should be of sufficient dimensions to 
admit a wagon loaded with hay, (Plin. lib. xxxvi. c. 15.) 
When these common sewers came to be obstructed, 
under the republic, the censors contracted to pay a thou- 
sand talents, or about £193,000 for clearing and repair- 
ing them. (Dionys. Hal. lib. iii. c. 67.) They were 
again inspected at the accession of Augustus ; and clear- 
ing their passages is mentioned amongst the great works 
of Agrippa. He is said to have turned the course of 
seven rivers into these subterraneous canals, to have 


made them navigable, and to have actually passed in 
barges under the streets and buildings of Rome. These 
works are still supposed to remain; but, as they exceed 


the power and resources of the present city to keep them 
in repair, they are concealed from the view, except at 
one or two places. They were, in the midst of the Ro- 
man greatness, and still are reckoned, among the won- 
ders of the world; and yet they are said to have been 
the works of the elder Tarquin, a prince whose territory 
did not extend, in any direction, above sixteen miles ; 
and, on this supposition, they must haye been made to 
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WALDIE'S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


a, 








accommodate a city that was calculated chiefly for the 


reception of cattle, herdsmen, and banditti. 

“Rude nations sometimes execute works of great 
magnificence, as fortresses and temples, for the purposes 
of superstition or war; but seldom palaces, and still more 
seldom works of mere convenience and cleanliness, in 
which for the most part they are long defective. It is 
not unreasonable, therefore, to question the authority of 
tradition, in respect to this singular monument of an- 
tiquity, which exceeds what many well accommodated 
cities of modern Europe have undertaken for their own 
convenience.” 

Caracalla’s Circus, as it is called, rests on very 
doubtful authority. There is a coin of Caracalla’s, with 
a circus on the reverse side ;—here is a circus that wants 
an owner ;—how easy the inference, then, that it must 
have been Caracalla’s. It has suffered so little alteration 
from time, that the whole shape and extent are as dis- 
tinct as they could have been one thousand five hundred 
By the way, the circus of the Romans is 
any thing but a circle. It is a narrow oblong, with 
rounded ends. Up the middle ran the spina, round 
which the chariots turned ;—and it must have required 
very delicate driving. ‘The length of the circus is one 
thousand six hundred and thirty French feet, the breadth 
three hundred and thirty. The walls of the two mete 
are still standing—and the obelisk, which now stands in 
the Piazza Navonna, once stood in the middle of it. 

From hence I drove to the Fountain of Egeria; 
which is doubtful again ; and cannot well be reconciled 
with the description of Juvenal, as to its locality. It is, 
however, a pretty fountain, in a pretty valley ; and, if it 
be the fountain of which Juvenal speaks, time has at 
last realised his wish, and the water is now enclosed, 
“ wiridi margine ,’—“ with a border of eternal green, ’— 
and the only marble that profanes the native stone is a 
headless statue,—but not of the Nymph Egeria; for it 
is evidently of the male sex, and was probably intended 


years ago. 


for the god of the stream, which flowed from this spring. | 


I can vouch for the excellence of the water, of which I 
took a copious draught. 

23¢. A long morning at St. Peter’s—of which I have 
hitherto said nothing, though I have visited it often. All 
my expectations were answered by the first impression | 
of this sublime temple. It may bé true, that on first en- 
tering, you are less struck than might be supposed with | 
the immensity of the building. But this, I believe, is 
entirely the fault of our eyes—which are indeed the 


. > ” e 
“fools of the senses; 


| 
and we are only taught to see 
by reason and experience. In St, Peter’s, so much at- 
tention has been paid to preserve the relative proportions 
of all the parts, that for some time you do not perceive 
the largeness of the scale. For example, the figures of 
the evangelists, which decorate the inside of the cupola, 


calculate their real stature. 


stands beyond all comparison, the most magnilicent 
temple ever raised by mortal hands to the worship of 
the Supreme Being. It is a spectacle that never tires— 
you may visit it every day, and always find something 
new to admire. Then—its temperature is delightful— 
after starving in the cold and comfortless galleries of the 
Vatican, it is a luxury indeed to enjoy the mild and 
genial air in the interior of St. Peter’s; and I am told 
the church is as pleasantly cool in summer as it is com- 
fortably warm in winter. The fact is, the walls are so 
thick, and it is so wholly free from damp, that the air 
within is not affected by that without; so that, like a 
well-built cellar, it enjoys an equability of temperature 
all the year round. 

Immediately under the glorious cupola is the tomb of 
St. Peter, round which a hundred lamps are constantly 
burning ; and above, written in large characters on the 
frieze in the inside of the cupola, is this obvious, but 
admirably appropriate inscription:—Tv rs Perrus, er 
SUPER HANC PETRAM MDIFICABO ECCLESIAM MEAM, ET 
TIBI DABO CLAVOS cmLornum. Underneath, is the old 
church, upon which the present temple has been built; 
and it is here that the remains of the apostle are said to 
| have been deposited, though it may safely be made a 
| question whether St. Peter ever was at Rome at all. 
| Here too you may read, what no person who has not 
| descended into this subterraneous church probably has 
| read, the histories of the reigns of Charles III., James 
| IV., and Henry [X., kings of England! for so they are 
| styled in the royal chronicles, engraved on the tombs of 
| the pretenders; which, brief as they are, contain almost 





| all that is memorable in the histories of most princes, | 


| the dates of their births and their deaths. 
| if the present tomb were not sufficient to commemorate 
| the last of the Stuarts, Canova is now employed in 
| working a more costly monument to the memory of Car- 
dinal York, alias Henry IX. 

As there is one exception to the otherwise excellently 
arranged proportions in the inside of the church, in the 


| statue of St. Peter, which is insignificantly little; so 


there is also one on the outside, in the facade of the 
front, which is extravagantly too big. Architecture is so 
much an art of the square and the rule, that mere unin- 
structed common sense ought perhaps to have no voice 
on the subject. But all the world, learned and unlearn- 
ed, unite in condemning this barbarous front. There is 
a drawing in the Vatican, of the facade as Michael An- 
gelo intended it should have been, which resembles 
closely the portico of the Pantheon. Maderno’s frightful 
attic rises so high, that, to a spectator on the ground, 
placed at the further extremity of the piazza of St. Pe- 
ter’s, the auxiliary cupolas are quite lost, and the great 


that the last architect has done to spoil it, St. Peter’s 


And yet, as | 





on : = 

Pius the Sixth’s passion for recording his own glory, 
in the constant inscription, Munificentia Pit Sexti,~ 
was perhaps more wittily satirised, during a season of 
scarcity, when the pagnotta, or little roll of two baiocchi, 
answering to our penny roll, which never varies in price, 
however its size may be affected by the price of corn, 
had shrunk to a most lamentable littleness. One morn. 
ing one of these Lilliputian loaves was found in the 
hand of Pasquin’s statue, with an appended scroll, in 
large characters— 


MUNIFICENTIA PII SEXTI. 


24th.—Another morning at St. Peter’s. Nothing can 
be more grand than the approach to the church. Instead 
of being cooped up like our own St. Paul’s, it forms the 
back ground of a noble and spacious amphitheatre, form. 
ed by a splendid colonnade of a quadruple range of pil. 
lars. In the middle of this amphitheatre stands the 
Egyptian obelisk, brought to Rome by Caligula. This 
curious monument of the history of mankind adds great 
interest to the scene. Caligula brought it from Egypt, 
and, after purifying it from the abominations of Egyptian 
superstition, dedicated it with this inscription, which still 
remains :— 


Divo Cesari Divi Julii F. Augusto 
Ti. Cesari Divi Augusti F. Augusto 
Sacrum. 


But all things in this world seem made for change— 
the same obelisk has undergone fresh purifications, to 
cleanse it from the heathen abominations, and is now 
| consecrated to Christianity. 





| ‘The following are the inscriptions on the four sides of 
its base : 


Sixtus V. Pont: Max: 
Obeliscum Vaticanum 
Dis gentium 
Impio cultu dicataum 
Ad apostolorum limina 
Operoso labore transtulit 
Anno MDLXXXVI. 


Sixtus V. Pont: Max: 
Cruci invicte 
Obeliscum Vaticanum 
Ab impura superstitione 
Expiatum, justias 
Et felicius consecravit 
Anno MDLXXXVI, Pont. II. 


Ecce Crux Domini Christus vincit 


Fugite Christus regnat 
Partes adverse Christus imperat 
Vicit Leo Christus ab omni malo 


Plebem suam 
Defendat. 


The fountains are magnificent. Christina, Queen of 
Sweden, thought they were made to play in honour of 


De tribu Jude 





ie la, | cupola itself is scarcely able to appear above its over- her visit, and begged they might cease—at least so says 
do not appear to bé Jarger than life, and yet the pen in | grown proportions. St. Peter’s must not be judged of | the guide—but this is the kind of story which is told of 
St. Mark’s hand is six feet long, from which one may | from engravings. ‘The rage for embellishing has pos- | every royal head, down to Prince Leboo, who, when he 


sessed more or less all the engravers of Rome. Piranesi, 


first entered London, thought it was lighted up as a par- 


The fact is, that nothing is great or little but by com- | who had more taste, had perhaps less fidelity than any | ticular compliment to him. - 


parison ; and where no familiar object exists to assist the | 
judgment, the eye accustoms itself to any scale. 
Does not Gulliver say that he lived with the Brob- | 
dingnagians, without being fully sensible of their stu- 
pendous size; but that he was most forcibly impressed 
with it, on his return to England, by the « ntrast of his 
own diminutive countrymen ? In the same manner, it is 
when you enter any other church that you are most 
struck with the prodigious superiority of St. Peter’s, in | 
magnificence and grandeur. 
There is indeed one exception to the harmony of pro- 
portion in the inside of St. Peter’s. The statue of the 
apostle himself,—that famous statue which was changed | 
from an old Jupiter Capitolinus, by a touch of the pope’s 
wand—this famous St. Peter is seated in an arm-chair, 
on the right hand of the altar, and is scarcely above the | 
size of life. 
It was the contrast afforded by this statue that first 
made me fully sensible of the magnitude of every thing | 
else. 
It is to be lamented that Michael Angelo’s plan was | 
not adhered to, whose intention was, that the figure of | 
the church should have been a Greek cross. The advan- 
tage of this form is, that it exhibits the whole structure 
at one coup-d’eil. In the Latin cross, accompanied with 
aisles, as is the case in St. Peter’s, the effect is frittered 
away, and instead of one great whole, there are, in fact, | 
four churches under one roof. In spite, however, of all 


| stead of dedicating the church at once to the Supreme 


of his brethren. They have all endeavoured to correct 
the defects of Maderno’s front, and have represented it 
as it never can be seen from the ground. So much for 
Maderno, whose performances at St. Peter’s are thus | 
appreciated by Forsyth. “ At last,” says he, “a wretch- 
ed plasterer came down from Como to break the sacred 
unity of the master idea, and him we must execrate for 
the Latin cross, the aisles, the attic, and the front.” 

The inscription on the front, which bears the name of 
Paul V., is conceived in the true papal taste; and in- 


Being, consecrates it, in honorem principis apostolorum. 

Adjoining St. Peter’s is the vestry—a vast pile, built 
at an enormous expense, by Pius VI., who was possess- 
ed with a rage for embellishing, and perpetuating his 
name by inscriptions. Over the principal entrance is the 
following :— 


Quod ad Templi Vaticani ornamentum publica vota 
flagitabant, Pius VI., Pontifex maximus fecit, &c. 


The Italian wits seldom lose an opportunity of vent- 
ing their-satire in epigram, and the following distich was 
soon found written underneath the inscription :— 


Publica! mentiris ;—non publica vota fuere, 
Sed tumidi ingenii vota fuere tui. 





In giving the comparative admeasurements of St. 
Peter’s and St. Paul’s, Eustace seems to have been re- 
solved, at all events, to exalt the superiority of the catholic 
church above her heretical daughter. I know not from 
whence he took his dimensions; but they do not accord 
with those on the cupola of St. Peter’s, which are given 
in every measure of Europe. The St. Paul’s mark too 
on the pavement in the inside of the church—(where 
the lengths of the principal cathedrals in Europe are 
distinguished)—ought to have shown him at’ once how 
much he was mistaken in giving to St. Peter’s two hun- 
dred feet more in length than St, Paul’s. 

Eustace’s dimensions are as follow, where he seems 
to have comprised the walls and portico of St. Peter’s, 
and taken only the clear inside length of St. Paul’s :— 


St. Peter’s. St. Paul’s. 
Feet. Feet. 
, ae etait ae 
500. . . Transept «.. +. . . 250 
440... Height ..... +. « 840 

90 . . . Breadth of thenave . . . 60 
154... . Heightof thenave .. . 120 


Now the admeasurement of St. Peter’s, taken from 
the record of the cupola, is very different; and the di- 
mensions of St. Paul’s, as given in the descriptions of 
that church, still less agree with Eustace, 
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The account taken from these sources will stand thus: 


St. Peter's. St. Paul's, 


Feet. Feet. 
673 . Extremelength . .... . 510 
444 25 Tene owe ee ee ae 
448 . Height to the top of the cross out- 
Ma ke Be ee a ae ee 
88 . Breadth of the nave, 40; with the 
Ee. na carte ee ee AT 
146. Heightof thenave ... . . 100 


Such thing are of little importance; but when one 
finds the admeasurement of the “accurate Eustace” 
quoted and followed by succeeding travellers, it is time 
to ascertain whether he be accyrate or not; though this 
may not be so easily done with respect to St. Peter’s ; 
for it is remarkable that scarcely any two books agree in 
the statement of its dimensions. 

I was surprised to find on the bronze gates of the 
church, amongst the bas-relief representations of scrip- 
tural subjects, my old friends,—the Eagle and Gany- 
mede,—and a very spirited though not over-decent group 
of Leda and her Swan. 

Some traces of the old heathen superstitions are in- 
dee] constantly peeping out from under their catholic 
disguises. I believe it is Warburton who says, that to 
see variety in human nature, one must go farther than 
Europe,—the tour of which resembles the entertainment 
given to Pompey. There were many dishes, and a 
seeming variety,—but when he examined them closely, 
he found them all made out of one hog—nothing but 
pork—differently disguised. I believe the remark might 
be extended farther. Human nature seems alike in all 
ages and countries. ‘“ We cannot so inoculate our old 
stock, but we shall relish of it.” If any thing could 
have improved the tree, one would have supposed it 
must have borne better fruit by being grafted with Chris- 
tianity ; but in many particulars all the change produced 
has been a mere change of name. For instance, amongst 
the antiquities of Rome, you are shown the house, or, 
as it is called, the Temple of Romulus, which you are 
told was built round the very house in which he lived, 
and has been fortified and repaired ever since. Need we 
go further to seek for the prototype of the tale of Lo- 
retto? though in this instance it must be confessed that 
the moderns have “ bettered the instruction.” What is 
the modern worshiping of saints and images, but a re- 
vival of the old adoration paid to heroes and demigods ; 
or what the nuns, with their vows of celibacy, but a 
new edition of the vestal virgins !—auctiores, certainly, 
but whether emendatiores ur not, I will not undertake to 
determine. Wherever we turn, indeed, “ all is old, and 
nothing new.” Instead of tutelary gods, we find patron 
saints and guardian angels, and the canonisation of a 
saint is but another term for the apotheosis of a hero. 
The processions of the host are closely copied from an 
ancient pattern; and the lustral water and the incense 
of the heathen temple remain, without any alteration, in 
the holy water and the censer of the catholic church. It 
was this spirit of imitation, seeking to continue the pon- 
tifex of the temple in the priest of the church, which 
perhaps led to the doctrine of transubstantiation, and the 
daily sacrifice of the mass,—a ceremony which seems 
to be copied from the victims and blood-offerings of the 
heathen ritual,—and little consistent with that religion 

which was founded upon the abolition of all sacrifices, 
by the offering up of the great atonement, as a full and 
complete sacrifice,—-once for all,—for the sins of all 
mankind. Again, the mysterious ceremonial of Isis 
seems to have been revived, in the indecent emblems 
presented by women as votive offerings, at the shrine of 
S. Cosmo—nay, some would trace the pope himself, with 
his triple crown on his head, and the keys of heaven and 
hell in his pocket,—to our old acquaintance Cerberus, 
with his three heads, who kept guard as the custos of 
Tartarus and Elysium. Be this as it may, the pun of 
Swift is completely realised. The very same piece of 
brass which the old Romans adored, now, with a new 
head on its shoulders, like an old friend with a new face, 
is worshiped with equal devotion by the modern Italians 
—and Jupiter appears again, with as little change of 
name as of materials, in the character of the Jew Peter. 
It is really surprising to see with what apparent fervour 
of devotion, all ranks, and ages, and sexes, kneel to, and 
kiss the toe of, this brazen image. They rub it against 


most reverential piety. I have sat by the hour to see the 
crowds of people who flock in to perform this ceremony, 
waiting for their turn to kiss—and yet the catholic would 
laugh at the pious Mussulman who performs a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, to wash the holy pavement, and kiss the 
black stone of the Caaba, which, like his own St. Peter, 
is also a relic of heathenism. Alas, poor human nature! 
The catholic laughs at the Mussulman,—we do not 
scruple to laugh at the catholic—the deist laughs at us— 
and the atheist laughs at all. What is truth? We must 
wait for an answer. But, though all must “ wait the 
great teacher death” to decide between them, let us re- 
pose our hopes and fears with humble confidence in the 
promises of Christianity,—not as it appears disfigured 
and disguised at Rome,—but as it is written and recorded 
in that sacred volume,—which, in the words of Locke, 
has “God for its author, salvation for its end, and truth 
without any mixture of error for its matter.”’ 

25th.—Christmas day. A grand ceremony in the 
church of S. Maria Maggiore, where mass was perform- 
ed before the pope and the cardinals. The night pre- 
ceding this day of Christian rejoicing is passed in the 
exercises of religion. Every thing is in motion ; pro- 
cessions of priests, and pilgrims, and women fill the 
churches—all the world of fashion follow in the same 
track ; and the peasantry from the country, arrayed in 
their holiday clothing, which, among the women particu- 
larly, is very showy and splendid, with much of scarlet 
and gold, flock into Rome; and the churches, brilliantly 
lighted up, are crowded to excess during the whole of 
the night. 

It may perhaps be doubted whether these midnight 
meetings are not often perverted to less holy purposes ; 
but the great majority of those who attend seem to be 
animated by a sincere and enthusiastic spirit of devo- 
tion. It is difficult for a protestant so far to overcome 
the prejudices of his education, as not to feel a senti- 
ment of disgust at the theatrical representations, which 
are got up to commemorate the nativity. Some show of 
the kind is prepared at all the churches, and the people 
flock from one to the other to gaze and admire, and leave 
their Christmas offerings. The most popular and at- 
tractive spectacle is at the Araceli church; for the Bam- 
bino there is the production of a miracle, and is said to 
have been dropped from Heaven. Part of the church is 
fitted up like a theatre, with canvass scenes, canvass clouds, 
and canvass figures of the Virgin,—the shepherds,—the 
wise men,—the ox,—and the ass ;—all carefully painted 
with due attention to stage effect. The miraculous 
Bambino, splendidly accoutred, is placed in the centre of 
the stage, which is brilliantly illuminated, and offerings 
of fruit and nosegays appear in great profusion. 

This disposition to represent every thing heavenly by 
sensible images, is the leading feature of the Roman re- 
ligion; and the Roman catholics would have us believe 
that the distinction between the sign and the thing sig- 
nified is never lost sight of. This, I fear, is only true of 
the enlightened few ;—between whom, to whatever sect 
or religion they may belong, there is but little real dif- 
ference of opinion. For, even amongst the old heathens, 
the initiated were taught the existence of one Almighty 
Spirit, though this doctrine was considered too sublime 
for the vulgar; whose grosser feelings were thought to 
require the interposition of some visible object of adora- 
tion. ‘The Roman catholic priests seem to take the same 
view of human nature at present. 

26th.— The Baths of Dioclesian. This vast pile of 
building, situated on the Quirinal Hill, has not been 
buried by the same accumulation of rubbish that has 
overwhelmed most of the ancient remains. The whole 
of this establishment must have occupied a space of at 
least four hundred yards square. All the rest of the 
baths have been entirely dismantled of their magnificent 
columns and splendid marbles; but the great hall of 
these,—the Pinacotheca, as it was called—has been 
converted into a church, by Michael Angelo; and the 
superb granite columns, each hewn out of a single block, 
forty-three feet in height, still remain as they stood in the 
days of Dioclesian ; supporting the ancient entablature, 
which is very rich, and in the highest preservation. 

This magnificent hall is now the church of S. Maria 
degli Angeli ;—the work of Michael Angelo. The form 
of the church is the Greek cross ; so much more favourable 
than the Latin for displaying at one coup d’zil all the 
grandeur of the building. This church shows what St. 
Peter’s would have been, if Michael Angelo’s plan had 





their foreheads, and press it against their lips, with the 








been followed; and it is by far the finest church in 
Rome, except St. Peter’s, which must always be incom- 
parable. 

In this church is buried my favourite Salvator Rosa. 

In my way home I met a funeral ceremony. A cru- 
cifix hung with black, followed by a train of priests, with 
lighted tapers in their hands, headed the procession. 
Then, came a troop of figures, dressed in white robes, 
with their faces covered with masks of the same materials. 
The bier followed—on which lay the corpse of a young 
woman, arrayed in all the ornaments of dress, with her 
face exposed, where the bloom of life yet lingered. ‘The 
members of different fraternities followed the bier—dressed 
in the robes of their orders, and all masked. They car- 
ried lighted tapers in their hands, and chanted out 
prayers, in a sort of mumbling recitative. I followed 
the train to the church, for I had doubts whether the 
beautiful figure I had seen on the bier was not a figure 
of wax ;—but I was soon convinced it was indeed the 
corpse of a fellow-creature ;—cut off in the pride and 
bloom of youthful maiden beauty. Such is the Italian 
mode of conducting the last scene of the tragi-comedy of 
life. As soon as a person dies, the relations leave the 
house, and fly to bury themselves and their griefs in 
some other retirement. The care of the funeral devolves 
on one of the fraternities, who are associated for this 
purpose in every parish. These are dressed in a sort of 
domino and hood; which, having holes for the eyes, 
ansWers the purpose of a mask, and completely conceals 
the face. The funeral of the very poorest is thus con- 
ducted, with quite as much ceremony as need be. This 
is perhaps a better system than our own, where the re- 
latives are exhibited, as a spectacle to impertinent 
curiosity, whilst from feelings of duty they follow to the 
grave the remains of those they loved. But ours is 
surely an unphilosophical view of the subject. It looks 
as if we were materialists, and considered the cold clod 
as the sole remains of the object of our affection. The 
Italians reason better; and perbaps feel as much as our- 
selves, when they regard the body—deprived of the soul 
that animated and the mind that informed it—as no more 
a part of the departed spirit, than the clothes, which it 
has also left behind. The ultimate disposal of the body 
is perhaps conducted here with two much of that spirit 
which would disregard all claims that “ this mortal coil” 
can have to our attention. As soon as the funeral ser- 
vice is concluded, the corpse is stripped, and consigned 
to those who have the care of the interment. There are 
large vaults, underneath the churches, for the reception 
of the dead. Those who can afford it, are put into a 
wooden shell, before they are cast into one of these Gol- 
gothas ;—but the great mass are tossed in without a rag 
to cover them. When one of these caverns is full, it is 
bricked up ; and, after fifty years, it is opened again, and 
the bones are removed to other places, prepared for their 
reception. So much for the last scene of the drama of 
| life ;—with respect to the first act, our conduct of it is 
certainly more natural. Here they swathe and swaddle 
their children, till the poor urchins look like Egyptian 
mummies. ‘To this frighful custom, one may attribute 
the want of strength and symmetry of the men, which is 
sufficiently remarkable. 

27th.—Made a tour of palaces ;—splendid and useless. 
The owners live in a few obscure rooms, and the mag- 
nificent galleries are deserted. One of the most superb 
saloons is at the Colonna Palace. A fine picture of St. 
John preaching in the Wilderness, by 8. Rosa. In 
another wing is poor Beatrice Cenci, by Guido ;—taken 
the night before her execution. It is a charming coun- 
tenance—full of sweetness, innocence, and resignation. 
Her step-mother hangs near her, by whose counsel, and 
that of her confessor, she was instigated to prevent an 
incest, by the “ sacrifice” of her father ;—but that, which 
she thought a sacrifice, was converted by her enemies 
into a “ murder,” and she lost her head, by the hand of 
the executioner. 

Doria Palace. Large collection of pictures ;—Gas- 
| par Poussin’s green landscapes have no charms for 
|me. The fact seems to be, that the delightful green of 
nature cannot be represented in a picture. Our own 
Glover has perhaps made the greatest possible exertions 
to surmount the difficulty, and give with fidelity the real 
colours of nature ;—but I believe the beauty of his pic- 
tures is in an inverse ratio to their fidelity; and his 
failure affords an additional proof, that nature must be 
stripped of her green livery,—and be dressed in the 
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browns of the painters rs, or confined to her own autumnal 


tints, in order to be tranferred to the canvass. Cain and 


Abel, by Salvator—Rubens’s picture of his wife—a | 
Murillo—and a superb landscape, by | 


Magdalen, by 
Claude—are all excellent in their way. 

Corsini Palace. Here too is an excellent collection 
of pictures. An Ecce Homo, by Guercino, Prometheus, 
by Salvator Rosa, Herodias, by Guido, and Susan- 
nah, by Dominichino, are all supereminently good. 





“«“ Di che queste pietre divengano pani.” 


This was surely mal-a-propos; for Pius VI. could not 
well have adopted a better mode of supplying the poor 
with bread than by furnishing them with employment. 
Rospigliosi Palace. Here is the famous Aurora of 
Guido. There are no traces to confine the horses to the 
| carriage. Apollo has the reins in one hand, and is 
| laying fast hold of the back of the car with the other; as 


This last is an exquisite picture ; but it is, in fact, one of | well he may,—to prevent the horses dragging him from 


the nymphs, transplanted from his famous Chase of | 


Diana, with the beauties a little heightened and em- 
bellished. 
Here you see an old senatorial chair, which is a 


curious sample of antiquity ; and resembles closely that | 


low, round-backed chair, with a triangular seat, which 
we often see occupying a chimney-corner in England. 

Close to the Corsini Palace, is the Casino Farnesine. 
Here is the famous Galatea of Raphael in fresco; but | 
the more I see of fresco, the more I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that to paint in fresco is to throw away time and 
labour. The ceilings are covered with the history of 
Cupid and Psyche, painted from the designs of Raphael, 
by his scholars ;—and, on one of the walls, is preserved 
a spirited sketch of a head in crayons, by Michael 
Angelo. 

Sciarra Palace. The collection small but good. A 
portrait by Raphael—Titian’s Family, by himself— 
and Modesty and Vanity, by Leonardo da Vinci, are the 
most striking pictures. 
desperately enamoured of the smile which he has given 
to Vanity ;—some traces of it will be found in almost 
all the female faces which he has painted. 

28th. Another round of palaces. In the Spada, there 
are some fine landscapes, by Salvator; but the great 
curiosity here, is the colossal statue of Pompey ; which 
is said to be the very statue, at the base of which 
«“ Great Cesar fell ;”—though the objection to a naked 
heroic statue, as the representative of a Roman senator, 
is, perhaps, fatal to its identity ;—and then, the holding 
the globe in his hand, is not in republican taste ;—this 


| mirable. 
| the water obeys his wand. 
Da Vinci seems to have been | 


| it leads. 


his seat, 
29th. Amongst the most striking ornaments of Rome, 
| are the fountains ;—not only for the architectural de- 
| signs that embellish them, but for the prodigality of 
water, which they pour out in all parts of the town. The 
| effect of these in summer must be delightfully refreshing, 
|from the sensations of coolness which running water 
always communicates. The fountain of Trevi is per- 
| haps the most magnificent. It is here that Corinne came, 
| to enjoy her own -contemplations by moonlight, when 
she was suddenly startled, by seeing the reflection of Os- 
wald in the water. I doubt whether this could have 
happened ;—it is certainly a glorious scene by moon- 
light; but the basin of water is always in a ruffled, 
troubled state, from the cascades that tumble into it, 
which prevents it from reflecting any object distinctly. 
The design of the fountain of Acqua Felice, is ad- 
Moses is striking the rock in the desert, and 
The figure of Moses is colossal, 
and very spirited ;—and, if ever a colossal statue can be 
rendered pleasing, it is in some such situation as this. 
30¢h.—A morning in the Pantheon. Whoever comes 
to the Pantheon with expectations excited by engravings, 
will most assuredly be disappointed;—and yet, it is a 
noble portico—perhaps too grand for the temple, to which 
This is the most perfect of all the remains of 
antiquity. Formerly, the temple of all the gods, it is 
now consecrated to all “ the saints ;’—and the great and 
invisible Spirit—the source of all things—is perhaps as 


| little in the contemplation of the modern, as of the an- 


action speaks the language of a master of the world, and | 


brings the statue down to the days of the empire. But 
this does not solve the difficulty ; and if we determine 
that it cannot be Pompey, we shall be again at a loss, to 
find an owner for it amongst the emperors. 

Palace of the Pope. The residence of the pope is 
on Monte Cavallo ;—an immense pile of building ;—but 
the apartments of the pope occupy a very small part of 
it. The gardens are delicious, with shady evergreen 
walks, that must be delightful in summer, as affording a 
complete protection against the sun. The whole circuit 
of the gardens is at least a mile. 

The wing of the palace through which we were shown, 
had been fitted up for the King of Rome ;—* Sic vos non 
vobis”—and the furniture does credit to the taste and 
skill of Roman upholsterers, It is now set apart for the 
reception of the Emperor of Austria. The pictures are 
good. ‘The Annunciation, by Guido, in the chapel, is in 
the sweetest style of this swect painter ;—but Guido’s 
Mary, sweet as she is, will never do, after the Mary of 
Raphael ;—and then, the eternal blue mantle, in which 
Guido wraps his females, reminds one of the favourite 
“ sky-blue attitude” of Lady Pentweazle. A Resurrec- 
tion, by Vandyke, affords ample proof that his excellence 
was not limited to portraits. 

In the square before the palace, are the bronze horses, 
with their attendant figures, which some suppose to be 
Castor and Pollux ; while others tell you, that the one 
is a copy from the other, and that it is the representation 
of Alexander and Bucephalus. When there is so little 


cient worshippers of the Pantheon. 

The open skylight, communicating at once with the 
glorious firmament, and letting in a portion of the great 
vault of the heavens, produces a sublime effect. It is 
as if it were the eye of the Divinity, imparting light 
and life, and penetrating the most secret thoughts of 
those that repair to His altar. The Pantheon has been 
stripped of every thing, that could be taken away, to fur- 
nish materials for the embellishment of St. Peter’s; but 
it has been less deformed, by what. has been subtracted, 
than by the frightful addition of two ugly towers,—the 
work of Bernini, under the auspices of Urban VIII. It 
is now made the receptacle of monuments to those who 


| have deserved well of their country, and contributed to 


sustain the reputation of Italy. Raphael’s bust is here, 
with the epitaph of Cardinal Bembo, of which Pope has 
availed himself so fully, in his epitaph on Kneller; 
Ille est hic Raphael, timuit quo sospite, vinci 
Rerum magna Parens, et moriente mori. 


In my way, from the Pantheon, to explore the site of 
the Tarpeian Rock, I passed through the region of the 


| Jews ;—who are huddled together in one quarter of the 


town, and allowed to reside no where else. Here too, 
they are locked up every night; but, “suffering is the 
badge of all their tribe.” In spite of these strict mea- 


| sures of confinement, which, one would suppose, must 


tend still more to isolate the race, I thought the features 


| of these Jews did not exhibit so strongly that peculiar 


to fix a story, it is more reasonable to suppose that no | 
| peian Rock—or, at least, of that part of it from whence 


story was intended. 

If we may believe the inscriptions, which are as old as 
Constantine, in whose baths these statues were found, 
they are the work of Phidias and Praxiteles. They are 
full of spirit and expression ;—but are not the men out 
of proportion? They appear better able to carry the 
horses, than the horses them. The Egyptian obelisk, 
which is placed between them, was brought hither, at an 
enormous expense, by Pius VI., 
Augustus; and as this was done at a time when the 
poor of Rome were suffering very much from distress, 
the following sentence taken from Scripture was placard- 
ed underneath the obelisk : 


and distinctive physiognomy, which is so striking in 
England, where they have every facility of crossing the 
breed. 

It is not easy to determine the exact site of the Tar- 


criminals were flung; and, when you have ascertained 


| the spot, as nearly as it can be done, you will be more 


| disappointed, than by any thing else in Rojue. 


Where 


| shall we find any traces of Seneca’s description of it? 


from the mausoleum of | 


| 


“ Stat moles abscissa in profundum, frequentibus ex- 


| asperata saxis, que aut elidant corpus, aut de integro 


gravius impellant ; inhorrent scopulis enascentibus la- 
tera, et immense .altitudinis aspectus.” There is ab- 


| solutely nothing at all of all this—the only precipice that 


remains, is one of about thirty feet, from the point of a 
wall, where you might leap down on the dung mixen in 


It is not surprising, that the great wreck of old Rome 
should have so destroyed the features of the Capitoline 
Hill. Besides, the character of the ground below ig 
completely changed: and the Campus Martius, which 
was at the foot of the Tarpeian Rock,—into which the 
mangled bodies fell,—is now, like the rock itself, covered 
with the modern town. 

From hence I drove to the Catacombs. These dreary 
and deserted regions were once filled with thousands of 
martyrs. The ecclesiastical writers say that one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand were buried here; and it is 
not incredible; for the extent of these caverns is six 
miles. But the Catacombs are now empty; the bones 
have been carried all over Christendom, for the edifica- 
tion of the pious; and there must have been enough, in 
this mine of martyrs, to furnish relics to the whole 
world. 

31st,—On this last day of the year, there was a grand 
ceremony at the church of the Jesuits; to sing out the 
old year,—to offer up thanksgivings for all past blessings, 
—and to solicit a renewal of them in the year to come, 
The crowd was immense; and the ceremony very im- 
posing. There is a principle of equality in catholic con- 
gregations, more consonant with the spirit of that reli- 
gion which teaches that God is no respecter of persons, 
than the practice which prevails in our own church ;— 
where the greatest distinction is made between the ac- 
commodations of the rich and the poor. The former are 
carefully separated from the contamination of the latter, 
into pews; where every thing is provided, that luxury 
can suggest, to render the postures of public worship as 
little inconvenient as possible. In the catholic congre- 
gations, there are no such invidious distinctions ;—the 
rich and the poor kneel down together, on the same mar- 
ble floor—as children of the same Parent—to ask the 
same blessings, from their common Benefactor. All the 
congregation joined in the chant of thanksgiving, and I 
was deeply impressed by the touching solemnity of the 
ceremony. ‘There is always something affecting in a 
large concourse of people participating in the same emo- 
tion;—the feeling is heightened by the contagion of 
sympathy, and wound up to enthusiasm by the influence 
of numbers. 

And so much for the year 1817. It has been to me, 
like most of its predecessors, “ woven of*a mingled yarn ;” 
much time lost in unavailing hope, and more saddened 
with the gloom of disappointment. For the future— 


of all things, in whose hands are the issues of life and 
death. 

January 1st, 1818.—The new yesr opened, with a 
dark and dreary morning,—foreboding disaster and dis- 
appointment. But “ we defy augury !” 

Went to mass, in the private chapel of the pope, in 
his palace on Monte Cavallo. The most striking trait 
in the appearance of the venerable Pius VII. is his black 
hair, wholly unmixed with gray. There is a piety and 
sincerity in his demeanour, that conciliate respect, in 
spite of the mummery that surrounds him. 

But let the character of the pope be what it may, the 
part he is called upon to act must identify him with 
Lord Peter—of whom I was reminded incessantly ; par- 
ticularly when the priest, who preached previously to the 
delivery of his sermon, prostrated himself at the pontiff’s 
feet, to kiss the papal slipper. 

It would be difficult to imagine such a scene as the 
pope’s chapel. 


« Never I ween 
In any body’s recollection, 
Was such a worship seen 
For genuflection.” 


If it were literally represented in a protestant country, 
it would be regarded as a burlesque; as far beyond na- 
ture,as King Arthur with his courtiers Doodle and 
Noodle ;—but Noodle and Doodle, with all their howing 
and head-shaking, would cease to be ridiculous in the 
pope’s chapel. Just two such personages were in at- 
tendance upon the pope, during the whole of the cere- 
mony, to arrange the different changes in the order of 
his petticoats, and to take off and put on his tiara, as the 
service required ;—for it would be contrary to all etiquette 
that the pope should do any thing for himself; and he 
cannot even blow his‘nose, without the help of one of 





| the fold below, without any fear of broken bones. 


his attendant cardinals. 


I leave it with humble confidence to the great Disposer - 
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THE DIARY OF FAN INVALIE. 








The whole of the conclave were present, each sup- 
ported by his train-bearer, or tail-twister :—and this office 
is no sinecure ; for on some occasions, the train, of Lord 
knows how many ells, is to be spread out like a peacock’s 
tail, and at others, it is to be twisted up as close as a 
cart-horse’s; in order that their eminences may take the 
corner under their arms, and move about at their pleasure. 

Cardinal sat amongst the rest—sleek and sly— 

looking like a wolf in sheep’s clothing. He was con- 
spicuous in the mummery of his part, and so expert in 
the posture exercise, that he might act as Flugel-man to 
the whole corps of cardinals. There was something in 
his demeanour, which, like an over-acted part, excited 
observation—a lurking devil in his eye, that seemed to 
peep out in spite of him. 
x Pomp and mummery, in a civil or military dress, are 
fatiguing and ridiculous; but when associated with re- 
ligion, they become disgusting. What a strange idea of 
the Deity must have first suggested this homage of pos- 
tures and prostrations. If a Chinese had been present, 
he might well have concluded that the pope was the god 
of this strange worship ;—and indeed I doubt, whether 
on this occasion, the thoughts of many were elevated 
nearer to heaven than the popedom. But I repeat, that 
it is impossible not to feel respect for the venerable Pius. 
The man who is in earnest—especially in religion— 
can never be an object of ridicule; and far be it from me 
to judge another man’s servant, or condemn the fashion 
of my neighbour’s piety, in whatever shape it may dress 
itself. But, without ridiculing piety, the eccentricities 
and perversities of human nature have ever been fair 
game; and I hope we may laugh at each other’s absur- 
dities, without giving offence, and with common benefit 
to all parties. 

Gonsalvi, the pope’s prime minister ;—a shrewd, in- 
telligent, well-looking man. As he passed out of chapel, 
a well-dressed person in the courtyard threw himself | 
upon his knees before him, and Gonsalvi, as if he thought 
the man had some petition to present, advanced towards 
him; but, when he found that his only object was to 
kiss his hand, he put him aside; being, as it is said, 
very impatient of all such public demonstrations of 
homage. 

In the evening, we went to a party at Torlonia’s, the | 
banker ;—or as he now is,—the Duke of Bracciano. A | 
suite of rooms was thrown open, in which a mob of peo- 
ple wandered about, without object or amusement. Such 
a scene could afford little insight into Italian manners, 
even if the mob were composed exclusively of Italians ;— | 
but, at present, two thirds at least of the company at | 
every party are English. Rooms hot ;—music misera- 
ble ;—as to music, I have heard nothing tolerable, vocal 
or instrumental, since I left England. 

January 2d.—It is time to record my impressions of 
the manners and general appearance of the people;— 
but, I fear, I have but little to record. All the world 
knows that the Italians are a polite and civil people, and | 
universally courteous and obliging to strangers. The | 








provement, that the mere desire of knowledge should be 


man. The women are in the grandest style of beauty. 
The general character of their figure is the majestic ;— 
they move about with the inceding tread of Juno. The 


There is something shocking, in the representation of 
education of the men is much neglected; and, I believe, | the skeletons refeshing themselves, though this process 
it would not be difficult to find a Roman prince, who | may be strictly orthodox. 
could neither read nor write ;—nor is it surprising, where | mous picture is gone ;—it is a ruin ;—and what is the 
there are no public objects of ambition to stimulate im- | ruin of a painting? 
in the remains of architectural ruins, amidst broken en- 
insufficient to counteract the indolence so natural to | tablatures, tottering pillars, and falling arches ;—but, 
when the colours of a painting are faded, it is lost for 
ever. Nothing is left, but a remnant of canvass, or a few 
square feet of mortar, 
physiognomy of the Italian woman bears the stamp of | proaching to this state; though it may still remain for 


the bewitching fascination of an Italian beauty. Much 
has been said of the laxity of their morals; however this 
be, there is so much attention paid to external decorum, 
that the Rufiano is an officer in general use through- 
out Italy, to arrange preliminaries which in other places 
would not require any intermediate negotiation. It is I 
believe to the lying pretensions of these Mercuries, who 
have the impudence to offer themselves as the bearers 
of proposals to any woman of any rank, that erroneous im- 
pressions have been received on this subject; as if it 
were possible to believe that any woman, above the con- 
dition of absolute want, would surrender at discretion to 
the offers of a stranger. Still, however, the very lies of 
a Ruffiano must have some foundation, and indeed the 
existence of such a degrading profession is a sufficient 
evidence of a lamentable state of society. 

January 3d.—Sat an hour in the Sistine Chapel,—be- 
fore Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment. The choice of 
the subject shows the nature of his genius, which nothing 
could daunt. The figure of Christ is sublimely con 
ceived. If Forsyth had called this “The Apollo of 
Painting,” the expression would have perhaps been bet- 
ter applied than to the St. Michael, of Guido, which 
Smollett describes, with some truth, as exhibiting “ the 
airs of a French dancing-master.”’” The frightful calm 
of despair is admirably expressed in one of the con- 
demned, leaning on his elbow,—who is so abstracted in 
mental suffering, as to be utterly unconscious of the de- 
mons who are dragging him down to hell. Smollett, 
whose criticisms are often just, talks of the confusion of 
the picture, and calls it, “a mere mob without keeping, 
subordination, or repose ;”’—repose in the last judgment ! 
—when the trumpet is sounding—the graves opening,— 
and the dead awakening! I fear the confusion was in 
his mind,—especially, when, to illustrate the effect which 
the picture produced upon him, he confounds two things 
so different,—as a number of instruments in a concert, 
—and a number of people talking at the same time. 
The keeping of the picture is admirable, and all is in 
subordination to the figure of the Saviour. Nothing 


can be more sublime than the action of this figure,—de- | 


livering the dreadful sentence of condemnation—*« De- 
part, ye accursed, into everlasting fire.” By the way; I 


am obliged to an artist for pointing out to me, what, I | 
think, would not easily be perceived ;—that the Saviour | 


is sitting down. The picture has been so much injured 
by time and cleaning, that as the light now falls on it, 
the figure appears to be standing up. Every body has 
noticed the solecism of introducing iuto this picture a 
personage from the Heathen Mythology ;—Charon is 
employed, in ferrying over the bodies. Michael Angelo 


probably followed Dante, without thinking much about | 


the matter. 


« Caron, dimonio, con occhi di bragia, 
Loro accennando, tutte le raccoglie 
Batte col remo qualunque s’ adagia.” 


After all, however,—this fa- 


The soul of beauty may still linger, 


The last judgment is fast ap- 






the most lively sensibility, and explains her character at 
a glance. Voluptuousness is written in every feature ; 
—but it is that serious and enthusiastic expression of 
passion,—the farthest removed from frivolity,—which 
premises as much constancy as ardour; and to which 
love is not the capricious trifling gallantry of an hour of 
idleness—but the serious and sole occupation of life. 
There is an expression of energy and sublimity, which 
bespeaks a firmness of soul, and elevation of purpose, 
equal to all trials;—but this expression is too often 


mingled with a look of ferocity that is very repulsive. | 
| nius, and his great merit seems to be, that he was the 
| frst to introduce a taste for the grand and the sublime. 


Black hair, and black sparkling eyes, with dark olive 
complexions, are the common characteristics of Italian 
physiognomy. A blonde is a rarity ;—the black eye, 
however, is not always bright and sparkling ; it is some- 
times set off with the soft melting languishment peculiar 


to its rival blue, and this, by removing all expression of was, surely, too disdainful of the auxiliary ornaments of 
fierceness, takes away every thing that interferes with ; colouring, which are essential to the perfection of the art. 
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| some time, a school of technical excellences to the artist, 
| who is in pursuit of professional instruction. If there 
were no other argument for preferring oil painting to 
| fresco, surely, this single circumstance of durability is 
sufficient to turn the scale:—and yet Michael Angelo 
| said, that oil painting was only fit occupation for boys 
and women. 

It may be sacrilege to say any thing to depreciate the 
merit of Michael Angelo,—but, I suspect, his reputation 
| was obtained by the universality of his talents, rather 
than their separate excellence. He was an original ge- 


He was, as Sir Joshua Reynolds describes him, the ex- 
alted father and founder of modern art; but, while he 
excelled in grandeur of style, and truth of design, he 





If he is to be judged by his works,—can he be compared 
to Raphael in painting, or to John of Bologna in s« ulp- 
ture? His Moses, which is considered his chef d’euvre, 
is to me any thing but sublime. I would propose hese 
doubts to the consideration of those more learned than 
myself,—though with the fear of Quintilian’s sentence 
before my eyes. “.Modeste tamen, et circumspecto ju- 
dicio, de tantis viris pronunciandum est, ne, quod 
plerisque accidit, damnent, que non intelligunt.” 

Notwithstanding the unbounded, and almost extrava- 
gant, praises which Sir Joshua lavishes, in his discourses, 
on the grand, chaste, severe style of Michael Angelo; it 
is remarkable, that the doctrines he has inculcated by his 
pen, are not supported by his pencil. It may therefore, 
perhaps, be doubted, whether the doctrines he laid down 
were not adopted from authority, rather than the real 
| dictates of his own understanding ;—(for the understand- 
ing may become the slave of authority, almost without 
knowing it ;—) and the proof of it is, that his own taste 
and discernment led him to depart from them in practice, 
and to indulge in all that witchery of colours, and ex- 
quisite management of chiaro-scuro, which constitute so 
great a part of the charm of his pictures. 

In returning through the Pauline Chapel, I was 
shocked to see a picture, to commemorate, what the ca- 
tholics ought of all others to wish forgotten, the horri- 
ble massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

4th—Lounged through the Cafitol;—the work of 
Michael Angelo, on the site of the ancient capitol. It 
is opened to the public, as well as the Vatican, on Sun- 
days and Thursday. It contains an almost inexhaustible 
mine of antique curiosities. There is a very full and 
complete collection of imperial busts, which would fur- 
nish an amusing study to a physiognomist. The histories 
of their lives may be read in many of their faces, parti- 
cularly in those of Nero, Caligula, Caracalla, and Max- 
imin ; Germanicus, Vespasian, and Titus. Nature has 
written their characters too plainly to be mistaken. 
There are some exceptions. In Julius Cesar, instead of 
] 





the open generous expression, which the magnanimity 
and clemency of his character would lead you to expect, 
you find a narrow contraction of muscles, that would 
suit the features of a miser; and in Heliogabalus, the 
swinish temperament, which is generally very strongly 
marked, does not appear. 

It will require repeated visits, to examine minutely all 
| the treasures of the capitol. Perhaps, there is nothing 
| more curious, or interesting, than the maps of old Rome, 
| engraved on stone, which served as the ancient pave- 
| ment of the temple of Remus. Amongst the statues, I 
| was most struck with, a Cupid with his bow,—The He- 
| cuba,—Cupid and Psyche,—a head of Alexander,—a 
|. bust of Marcus.Aurelius when a boy,—the famous 
dying Gladiator,—the last, though it should have been 
placed first and foremost in beauty—the beautiful 2nti- 
nous—who is always hanging down his head as if he 
felt ashamed of himself. 





“ Sed frons leta parum et dejecto lumina vultu.” 


This is a charming statue, and, considered merely aw 
an exhibition of the beauty of the male figure, superior 
perhaps to the Apollo itself. 

The Gladiator is another instance of M. Angelo’s 
great skill in restoring ;—he has contributed an arm, a 
foot, the upper lip, and the tip of the nose. Antiquaries 
dispute, whether this is the representation of a dying 
warrior, or a dying gladiator ;—a question that can only 
be interesting to antiquaries ;—to me it is sufficient that 
it is a dying man. 

The Palace of the Conservators forms part of the 
capitol. Here, is the famous bronze wolf, which has af- 
forded so much discussion to antiquaries, to determine 
what wolf it is. Those must have better eyes than mine, 
who can discover the marks of lightning, which seem to 
be necessary to identify it with Cicero’s wolf; but, I 
think, one may safely say, that there are the traces of 
gilding. Two brazen ducks—(for the Roman geese, 
instead of being expanded into swans, dwindle to the 
size of wigeons)—are also of high antiquity, and appear 
to be cackling, as if the Gauls were again within hear- 
ing. A bronze bust of the elder Brutus exhibits, in the 
most strongly written characters, the stern inexorable se- 
verity of his disposition. Amongst the modern sculpture, 
is a bust of Michael Angelo, by himself. If he were 

judged by the laws of physiognomy, it would go hard 
with him,—bat some allowance must be made for the 
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accident of his nose, which, they tell you, was flattened 
The collection of pic- 
tures has not much to boast of, There is a small pic- 
ture, by Salvator, of a sorceress, in his wildest and most 
romantic style. 

Michael Angelo has given us, too, a picture of himself, 
which does not convey a more favourable idea of his 
countenance, than ts afforded by the bust. 

5th.—An invitation from Prince Kaunitz, the Aus- 
Our valet de place tells us, that we 
owe this to him; he says, that when an ambassador 
gives a féte, his servants distribute tickets to all the valets 
de place, who are in employment, as the readiest way of 
getting at the strangers, who may happen to be at Rome ; 
and the English in Rome are invited to every thing. 

7th.—Went to Cardinal Fesh’s, who has the best and 
most extensive collection of pictures in Rome. His 
chaplain acted as Cicerone. The whole house was 
thrown open. Madame, Napoleon’s mother, inhabits one 
floor. In the cardinal’s bed-room, is a splendid bust of 
Napoleon in porcelain, crowned with a golden chaplet 
of laurel. Here, too, is the cream of the collection, A 
Magdalen, by Vandyke, is particularly striking. The 
MagiJalen is generally a voluptuous woman, with just 
enough of grief to make her beauties more interesting ; 
—but in this of Vandyke’s, there is the most affecting 
contrition, and the eyes are red with weeping. 

St. Peter, in the high-priest’s kitchen, by Honthorst, 
(or, as the Italians call him, from an inability to grapple 
wth such a cacophonous name, Gerardo della Notte,) 
is a splendid specimen of the skill of the Dutch school 
in the management of light and shadow. The flaring 
light of the torches has all the effect of reality. The 
whole collection amounts to one thousand three hundred 
pictures,—far too many for a single morning. It is rich 
in the works of Rubens; and if Rubens’s powers of con- 
ception, and skill in execution, had been combined with 
taste, he would have deserved one of the highest pe- 
destals in the temple of painting ;—but he cannot get 
out of Holland; all his figures, particularly the females, 
savour strongly of a Dutch kitchen. 

Here is a superb assortment of Dutch pieces ;—and if 


by a blow from a rival’s mallet. 


trian ambassador, 


painting consisted alone of high finishing, and exactness 
of execution, the Dutch would deserve to be exalted 
above all their rivals ;—but, painting is as much an art 
of the mind, as of the hand, and the poetical qualifica- 
tions are of quite as much importance as the mechanical. 
There is just enough of Guido and Carlo Dolci. The 
pictures of the first have been termed the honey, and 
those of the last may perhaps be called the treacle of 
painting. ‘Too much saccharine would be cloying. 

January 8th.—Descended into the Mamertine prisons ; 
which consist at present of two small dungeons. This 
prison was built by Ancus Martius. “ Carcer ad ter- 
rorem increscentis audaciz, media urbe, imminens foro, 
edificatur.” The subterraneous part was added by Ser- 
vius Tullius; and thence called, T'udlianum. It was 
here, in these condemned cells, that, we learn from Sal- 
lust, the Catiline conspirators were confined and exe- 
cuted. 

Nothing can show the difference between the ancient 
and modern systems of government more strongly, than 
the limited size of this prison, compared with the innu- 
merable jails that now abound in every quarter of Eu- 
rope ;—and yet this was the only prison in old Rome. 


———— “Sub Regibus atque tribunis 
Viderunt uno contentam carcere Romam.” 


A habeas corpus bill becomes indeed an object of im- 
portance, when the prisons of a kingdom contain accom- 
modations for thousands of its inhabitants. St. Peter 
and St. Paul were confined in the same dungeon, where 
Lentulus had been before them ;—at least so your guide 
will tell you,—and how can you refuse to believe him, 
when he shows you the remains of two miracles to con- 
firm his testimony? St. Peter it seems knocked his 
head against the wall, and instead of the usual conse- 
quence,—bhruising his head,—he indented the wall ; and, 
in the solid rock, you now see a tolerable impression of 
his features. Again,—during his confinement, many 
converts came to be baptised, and Peter, being in want 
of water, caused a fountain to spring up in the centre of 
the dungeon,—which still remains. 

In the evening we went to the Italian comedy, which 
was so tiresome, that we could not endure more than 
one scene. We drove afterwards to the opera. The 
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theatre large and handsome ;—six tiers of boxes, ‘i he 
seats in the pit are numbered, and divided off separately 
with elbows ;—so that you may take any one of them in 
the morning, and secure it for the whole evening. Some 
plan of this kind would surely be a great improvement 
in our own theatres. The dancing was bad, and the 
singing worse. A set of burlesque dancers amused us 
afterwards, by aping the pirouettes of the others. The 
dancing of the stage gives but too much foundation for 
such caricatures. It is daily becoming less elegant, as 
the difficult is substituted for the graceful. What can 
be more disgusting than to see the human figure twirl- 
ing round with the legs at right angles? In such an 
attitude, “ Man delights not me, nor woman neither.” 
All postures to be graceful should be easy and natural, 
and what can be more unnatural than this ? 

9th.—Went for the third time to Canova’s studio; 
who has perhaps attained a reputation beyond his merits. 
There is much grace in his works, but the effect is too 
often spoiled by an affected prettiness, or a theatrical dis- 
play. There is a finical fashionable air about his female 
figures ; and his men are all attitudinarians. He is too 
fond of borrowing from the ancients. ‘This is to be lament- 
ed, for it does not seem to be necessary for him to borrow ; 
and his best works, perhaps, axe those in which he has 
borrowed least; as the Hercules and Lychas, Dedalus 
and Icarus, which he finished at eighteen, the Cupid 
and Psyche, and the Venus and Adonis. 

But you can too often trace every limb and feature, to 
its corresponding prototype in the antique. This is piti- 
ful. It is no excuse to say that all the beautiful attitudes 
have been forestalled, and that repetition is necessary, 
There certainly is nothing new under the sun; but in- 
vention is displayed in a new arrangement of the same 
materials; and the human figure may be varied, in its 
attitudes and contours, ad infinitum. 

Chloris awakened, is an exquisite performance ;—but 
it is plain that Canova’s mind was full of the Hermaphro- 
dite, when he modeled it. The introduction of the 
Cupid is well imagined, as a sort of excuse for the atti- 
tude. Jt is impossible to look at this recumbent nymph, 
without admiring the delicate finishing of the sculptor; 
but one cannot applaud the taste of the design. ‘The 
expression of the whole is scarcely within the bounds of 
decency; for, it is the expression and not the nudity of 
a statue, “ the disposition and not the exposition of the 
limbs,” upon which this depends, and it is a prostitution 
of sculpture to make it subservient to the gratification of 
voluptuousness. 

This criticism may however, perhaps savour of squeam- 
ishness ;—for, while we were admiring the exquisite 
finishing of Canova’s chisel, a young Italian lady with a 
party joined us, who was thrown into an ecstacy of ad- 
miration by the charms of Chloris’s figure; and she 
patted the jutting beauties with delight,—exclaiming, 
while she looked round to us for confirmation of her opi- 


| nion,— Bella cosa! Bella cosa! O che bella cosa! 


It is curious to see the progress of a statue, from the 


| rough block of marble to the last ad unguem finish ; 


| which is all that is done by the master hand. 


The pre- 


| vious labour is merely mechanical, and may be done by 


a common workman, from the model of the sculptor. 
The Venus und Adonis is full of simplicity, grace, 


| and tenderness. 


The Cupid and Psyche is a charming composition, 
but Psyche’s hair looks as if it had been dressed by a 
French friseur. 

There is much to admire in the group of The Graces 


| —but there is also much of that finical prettiness of 


which I complain. They are three pretty siznpletons,— 


| with the miminy-piminy airs of a fashionable boarding 





| school; there is silliness without simplicity; and no 


two qualities can be more opposite. 

Again—there is a trickery and quackery in the finish- 
ing of Canova’s statues, which is below the dignity of a 
sculptor. The marble is not left in its natural state,— 
but it must be stained and polished to aid the effect. 
The other sculptors laugh at this, and well they may,— 
for these adventitious graces soon fade away, and are be- 
side the purpose of sculpture, whose end was, and is, to 


| represent form alone. 


January 10th.—With the most lively recollection of 
Canova, I went this morning to examine the studio of 
Thorwaldson, a Danish sculptor, whose works are much 
more to my fancy. There is a"freshness and originality 


in his designs, guided by the purest taste. What can be 


more elegant and beautiful than his basso-relievo of 
Night? His Venus victrix approaches nearer than any 
modern statue to the Venus de Medicis. There is a 
shepherd, too, which is a delightful specimen of sim- 
plicity and nature ; and the charm of these statues is, 
that while they emulate, they have not borrowed any 
thing from the works of the ancients. 

A bust of Lord Byron—a good likeness. 

January \1th.—Removed from the Via della otto Can- 
toni to the S, Piazzo Mignanelli. The fatigue of mount- 
ing one hundred and four steps, after a morning’s excur- 
sion, was intolerable; to say nothing of the fish-stalls 
and the other noises of the Corso; amongst which, I 
was not a little surprised by a daily morning serenade 
from the odious squeaking bagpipe. Who could have 
expected to meet this instrument, so far from Scotland ? 
and yet it is indigenous in this land of music, that is, in 
the more southern part of it—in Calabria. 

Walked on the Pincian Hill, where the French con- 
structed an excellent promenade. Here all the beauty 
and fashion of Rome resort, when the weather is fine, to 
parade, either in their equipages or on foot, and discuss 
the gossip and tittle-tattle of the town. i 

The day was beautiful, and the elastic purity of the 
air has given me an agreeable foretaste of the charms of 
an Italian spring. Pauline, princess of Borghese, was 
on the walk, with a bevy of admirers, as smart and pretty 
a little bantam figure as can be imagined. She bears a 
strong resemblance to her brother Napoleon, and her 
genius seems also to partake of the same character, and 
to scorn the restrictions of ordinary rules. 

The symmetry of her figure is very striking, and she 
once sate (if that be the phrase) to Canova, who modeled 
her statue, as a Venus victrix, lying on a couch. This 
statue is now at the Borghese palace, but it is kept under 
lock and key, and cannot be seen without a special order 
from Pauline herself. 

January 12th.—Sudden change in the weather. Ex- 
cessive cold. ‘Thermometer in the shade at 29. Passed 
the morning in the Vatican, of which I have as yet said 
nothing, for the subject is almost inexhaustible. The 





extent of this vast palace may be collected from the 
number of rooms contained in it, which are said to 
amount to eleven thousand. 

The library is one of the largest in the world; but a 
stranger has no time to examine its treasures. Amongst 
the curiosities they show, is the famous treatise on the 
seven sacraments, in the handwriting of Henry VIII., 
which that orthodox prince sent to the pope, with this 
distich, 


Anglorum Rex Henricus, Leo Decime, mittit, 
Hoc opus, et fidei testem et amicitiz. 


Here also you see many curious relics of Roman furni- 
ture, with a sample of their household gods, which are 
the queerest little things in the world; and if neas’s 
were not on a larger scale, he might have carried away 
a hundred of them in his pocket. 

The galleries of Raphael are so called from the fa- 
mous fresco ceilings which were painted by him and his 
scholars. ‘The whole history of the Bible is depicted on 
the ceilings of these galleries, beginning with the crea- 
tion of the world. Such a subject must fail in any 
hands; for what pencil can delineate the Great Spirit ? 
Raphael has done as much as painter could do, bat it is 
impossible for a finite mind to imagine infinity, or give a 
suitable form to that Being who has neither beginning 
nor end. It is Fontenelle, I believe, who has said, that 
if every animal were to draw a picture of the Divinity, 
each would clothe him in its own figure; and a negro 
painter would, I presume, certainly give him a black 
complexion. Such personifications and representations 
would at once appear to us in the highest degree ridicu- 
lous; but perhaps it is only one degree less so, to see 
him under the figure of an old man, with a long beard, 
as Raphael has done it; with all his limbs at work, 
separating the elements with bodily energy, Eustace 
finds fault with this figure, and points out the inferiority 
of this corporeal exertion, to the sublime description of 
Moses. No ene will deny that the description’ of the 
Almighty fat ; « Let there be light, and there was light,” 
conveys a more sublime idea to the mind than the picture 
of the painter ; but this is not the painter’s fault; he 
cannot speak to the mind by the alphabet. His language 
is in his brush, and he must represent and not describe ; 
and I know not how he could represent the action of the 
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creation otherwise than by making the Creator corpo- 
really at work. It would not do to place him in tranquil 
najesty, with a scroll appended to his mouth, (as we see 
in some old pictures,) inscribed with dw: ye7b@ x21 epee. 
«Let there be light, and light was.” The only fault 
then is the choice of the subject; and for this Raphael 

js not answerable. He was ordered to represent the 

whole scripture history, and the creation was too im- 

portant a part to be omitted. But, let future painters 

profit by Raphael's failure—and let no one hereafter ven- 
ture to personify that great first cause, which “ passeth 
| understanding.” 

The chambers of Raphael are those which were paint- 
ed by him in fresco; but these works are sharing the 
fate of all other frescos; it is grievous to witness the 
progress of decay, for the school of Athens deserves to 
be immortal. 

There is now a small collection of oil paintings in the 
Vatican, composed of those which have been brought 
back from France ; but which have not been restored to 
the places from whence_they were taken. Amongst 
these are the St. Jerome of Dominichino, and the fa- 
mous Transfiguration of Raphael. Of this picture so 
much has been said, that I do not wish to say more. 

But I suspect this is a memorable instance of the dis- 
position of mankind, to follow the leader, and echo the 
praise which they do not understand. Painters have 
expressed more admiration than they felt, and the mul- 
titade have followed them without feeling any admira- 
tion at all. 

The want of unity in the action of the picture is a 
fault that must strike every body, and Smollett is for 
getting rid of this, by cutting the painting asunder, and 
thus making two pictures of it. 

The composition of the picture (by which I suppose 
is meant the conception of the subject and the arrange- 
ment of the figures) is pointed out by artists as its chief 
merit; but this is an excellence rather to be felt by 
artists than common observers. It is the general effect 
alone that strikes the latter; and nothing can well be 
nore disgusting than the figure of the possessed ; who 
is, however, rather than the Saviour, the prominent figure 
of the piece. 

The colouring of the upper part of the picture, par- 
ticularly in the countenance of the Saviour, is very de- 
fective; the head of Jesus has here none of that pe- 
culiar expression of benevolence, and more than human 
virtue, which are to be found in other pictures of him. 

The fgure, however, is beautifully managed, convey- 
ing the impression of that supernatural lightness which 
we associate with the idea of a “ glorified body ;” but 
it is impossible to extend this admiration to the opera- 
dancing attitudes of Moses and Elias. 

January 13th.—Saw Camuccini’s paintings—a living 
artist. The death of Virginia, the labour of fifteen 
years, painted for Lord Bristol, is a splendid picture. 
‘The modern artists of Italy, however, though in general 
excellent draughtsmen, delight too much in glaring co- 
lours, and strong contrasts of light and shadow, and their 
style of painting seems better calculated for the tea- 
board than the canvass. 

Went in the evening with a large party, amongst 
whom was Thorwaldson, to see the Vatican by torch- 
light. This is absolutely necessary, if you wish to ap- 
preciate justly the merit of the statues. Many of them 
were, found in baths, where light was not admitted. 
They were created, therefore, for torch-light, as their 
proper element; and the variety of light and shade, 
which is thus produced, heightens the effect prodigiously. 
There is something of the same kind of difference be- 
tween the statues by day and by torch-light, as between 
a rehearsal in the morning and the lighted theatre in the 
evening. 

I have endeavoured in vain to admire the Apollo as 
much as I did the Venus; and yet, if it were the per- 
fection of the male figure, one ought to admire it more: 
for sculptors agree that the male figure is the most beau- 
tiful subject for their art. But, perhaps, it is impossible 
to divest oneself entirely of all sexual associations, and 
this may be the Secret charm of the Venus. The ladies, 
I believe, prefer the Apollo. By the way, I am sur- 
prised at the squeamishness which has induced the ruling 
powers at Florence and Rome to deface the works of 
antiquity by the addition of a tin fig-leaf, which is fas- 
‘ened by a wire to all the male statues. One would 
imagine the society for the suppression of vice had an 


affiliated establishment in Italy. Nothing can be more 
ridiculously prudish. ‘That imagination must be de- 
praved past all hope, that can find any prurient gratifica- 
tion in the cold chaste nakedness of an ancient marble. 
It is the fig-leaf alone that suggests any idea of in- 
decency, and the effect of it is to spoil the statue. I was 
complaining loudly of this barbarous addition, when an 
Italian lady of the party assented to my criticism, and 
whispered in my ear, that J must come again in the au- 
tumn. This taste has, however, become so fixed, that 
Canova now cuts as fig-leaf out of tie original block, 
and it thus becomes an integral part of the statue. 

It is pity that Canova’s works are placed in the Vati- 
can. The Perseus might have attracted admiration while 


nal picture ? 


not Damoxenus’s posture wrong ? 
have his left leg foremost ? 


boxing ; and I leave this question to the decision of the 
fancy. 

January 14th.—Drove again to the Vatican, and made 
a complete survey of the statues. 

The more I see of the antique statues the more I am 


their great charm. I have cited many instances, and it 
would be easy to add more: for example, Posidippus and 
Menander sit in either arm-chairs, as they might be sup- 


an atom of force or expression by this repose. 


much in the school of Michael Angelo. His muscles 
are all in action. His figures are stuck out, as if they 
were conscious of the presence of spectators. There is 


there would not be, if it were not for this consciousness 
—just as it happens with second-rate actors, who are 
unable to preserve the simplicity of nature on the stage, 
but do every thing as if they were aware that an assem- 
bly of spectators were looking at them. The statue of 
Phocion, one of the greatest, because one of the best 
men of antiquity, is a charming instance of that quiet 
modesty and simplicity of attitude, so appropriate to his 
character. 

in the “ Salle ronde,” struck me much. Jove’s head 
looks as if its nod might make Olympus tremble. 


lime divine majesty beams in every feature. By the 


the Jupiter optimus maximus of the Romans, and that 
of Christ, as it is represented by the great majority of 


that they seem to have been copied from some common 
original. It was, perhaps, this deau ideal of the Greeks 
which furnished them with the idea of their Christ ; and, 


painter to put together a set of features better adapted 
to the subject. 

While Jupiter looks the king of the gods, Nerva, 

with a laurel chaplet on his brow, realises all one’s ideas 
of what the emperor uf men ought to be. If the statue 
of Nerva were not so admirable that it would amount 
to high treason to remove it, this would clearly be the 
place for the Apollo. He is very ill placed where he is, 
cooped up as it were ina pen. For, asthe size is above 
the standard of life, it should be seen from a distance; 
but this is impossible, in the solitary cell where he is now 
confined. 
The group of the Laocoon has no charms for me: 
and I am not at all more disposed to admire it because 
Pliny tells us that it was cut out of a single piece of 
marble. This may render it a greater curiosity, but no- 
thing more. Laocoon’s sons, too, are not boys, but 
little men ; and there is something unhappy in the ma- 
terials of which the group is composed, which have all 
the appearance of painted wood. Yet we collect from 
Pliny that this was considered as superior to any work 
of art, in sculpture or painting.* 





* Sicut in Laocoonte, qui est in Titi imperatoris domo, 





way, it is impossible not to be struck with the strong | 





the Apollo was at Paris—but Apollo is come back—and | 
who coald ever tolerate a copy by the side of the origi- | 


His boxers have more spirit and originality ; but is | 
Ought he not to/| 
As he stands, his lunge is | 
already made, whereas he is only preparing to lunge ; | 
but I am confusing the terms of fencing with those of | 


struck with the nature and simplicity which constitute | 


posed to have done in their own studies, without losing | 
Ease is | 
the consummation of art, « the last refinement of labour.” | 

Canova, on the contrary, seems to have studied too | 


always something in their attitude and expression, which | 


The head of Jupiter, and the noble statue of Nerva, | 


Sub- | 


likeness between the countenance of the mild Jupiter, | 


| 


Italian painters; whose pictures are so like one another, | 


indeed, it would not be easy for the imagination of any | 





opus, omnibus et picture et statuarie artis, anteferen- 
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As we find that these sculptors lived as early as the 
year of Rome 320, it is probable that Virgil took his de- 
scription from this group; and indeed he has hit off the 
expression of the “statue exactly, in his comparison of 
the cries of Laocoon, to the bellowing of a bull— 


Clamores simul horrendos ad sidera follit : 
Quales mugitus, fugit quum saucius aram 
Taurus,— 

The ancients were as perfect in their representation 
of animals as of men; and there are the most delight- 
ful specimens of this kind in the chambers of animals, 
But it would be endless, and indeed hopeless, to attempt 
a description of the contents of the Vatican. Sculpture 
and painting, strictly speaking, do not perhaps admit of 
description. ‘The ideas of beauty received by one sense, 
can-hardly be transmitted by another. A man may give 
the exact proportions of the Venus de Medicis, with the 
projections of the nose and chin; but all this, which is 
literally description, can never impart a single idea of 
the grace and dignity diffused over that divine statue ; 
and if he mention that grace, he describes his own sen- 
sations rather than the figure. He who could by his 
description place before the eyes of his reader the effect 
produced by the Venus; who could convey by words 
the manly, resigned, patient suffering of the dying gladi- 
ator, conscious that he is breathing his last; or that 
melancholy and terrible gloom which attended the de- 
struction of all things, as exhibited in the Deluge of 
Poussin—with the heart-rending despair of the husband 
and father, who sees his wife perishing and his child 
exposed to inevitable death; who could show him the 
glowing tints of sunset, or the moonbeams glistening on 
the scarcely rippling ocean, as created. by the pencil of 
Vernet. The man, I say, who could excite sensations 
similar to those which have been produced by these mas. 
ters of the sublime and the beautiful, would cease to 
describe ; he would be their equal in a different line; he 
would be himself—a poet. 

January 15th.—It is curious to observe how pagan 
and Christian Rome are every where blended and in- 
corporated ; and how adroitly the papal capital has in- 
vested itself with the pomp of the Gentile city. Besides 
the Pantheon, now the church of 4// Saints, the Thea- 
tre of Pompey has been converted into the church of 
S. Andrea della Valle; the Temple of Isis has been 
dedicated to S. Marcello ; and the splendid columns of 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, now support the statues 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

I looked on this morning at a curious religious exer- 
cise. Adjoining the church of 8. Giovanni Laterano, 
is a chapel, to which you ascend by the sacred staircase, 
which is said to have been brought from Pilate’s house 
in Jerusalem, and is believed to be the very staircase 
which Christ ascended when he was carried to judgment. 
It would be considered sacrilegious to mount this stair. 
case by any other than a genu‘lecting progression; and 
this has been thought so meritorious an act, that there 
was some danger of the marble steps being worn away 
by the knees of the pious, so that now an external cover- 
ing of wood has been added, which may be renewed as 
occasion requires, ‘The ascent is no easy task, as I can 
vouch, from the experience of three or four steps, which 
I achieved myself. There is, of course, another way 
down ; for it would amount to an act of martyrdom to 
descend in the same manner. 

January 16th.—F was arrested in my way through 
the Campo Vaccino this morning, by an extraordinary 
sight. There was a large herd of about a hundred pigs, 
and I arrived just as three men were commencing the 
work of death. They had each a stiletto in their hand, 
and they despatched the whole herd in a few minutes. 

The stab was made near the left leg, and seemed to go 
directly to the heart, for the animal fell without a groan 
ora struggle. This appears to be a less cruel, and is 
certainly a more quiet mode than our own, where the 
peace of a whole parish is disturbed by the terrible up- 
roar which is occasioned by the murder of a single pig. 

It is to be hoped that the stiletto may soon be confined 
to this use; and indeed the practice of stabbing is be- 
coming every day more rare. The French, by depriving 
the people of their knives, did much to put an end to 


dum; ex uno lapide, eum et liberos draconumque mira- 
biles nexus, de consilii sententia, fecere summi artificea 
Agesander, et Polidorus, et Athenodorus Rhodii. 
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this horrible custom ; and the abridgment that has been | 
made in the indulgence of sanctuaries, to which an as- 
sassin used to fly, and laugh at the officers of justice, 
will do more towards abolishing it altogether. 

The administration of Cardinal Gonsalvi is calculated 
to do all that an honest, wise, and liberal-minded minis- 
ter can do, to correct the evils of a bad constitution. 
But, in endeavouring to work for the public good, he is 
exposed to constant opposition, from the collision of pri- 
vate interests, 





Last year there was a scoundre] in the post-office who | 


committed wholesale de predations upon the letters, and | 
all the world eomplained of the loss of remittances. 
This fellow was, however, protected by a powerful op- | 
position cardinal, and it seemed that he could only be | 
got rid of from the post-office, by the promise of an ap- 
Polp’.ment of equal value in some other department. 
Nothing can show in a stronger light the weakness of 


the government, than the regular system of robbers esta- | 


blished in open defiance of it, who push their attacks 
within eighteen miles of the pope’s palace. Scarcely a 


month has passed since a most outrageous attempt was | 


made to seize Lucien Buonaparte, at his own villa at 
Frascati. He had the good fortune to muke his escape | 
through a secret and subterraneous door, but the robbers 


carried off a poor painter, who was staying in the house, | 


supposing him to be Lucien, to the mountains. It was 


with some difficulty, 


of his art, that he was really fio prince; and they were 
not a little mortified at the discovery of their mistake ; 
for their custom is, to demand an ad valorem ransom, 
and the price of the painter was nothing in comparison 
with what they would have exacted for the Prince of 
Canino himself. 

All endeavours to put down this barefaced system have 
failed. ‘The military have been employed ; but it seems 
‘he robbers can afford to pay higher for being quiet, than 
the government can for being active. 

Much is expected from the present governor of Rome, 
but what can be done by a single man, where the great 
mass is corrupt? When public spirit is extinct, and 
the people feel no interest in the preservation of the go- 
vernment, there is no longer any security for the fidelity 
of agents, or the execution of orders. 

January 17th.—Festival of St. Anthony; who inter- 
preted literally the injunction of the Scripture—* Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture ;” and who, according to the legend, like another 
Orpheus, charmed the beasts of the desert by his elo- 
quence. On this day there was a general blessing of 
horses. A priest stands at the door of the church, and 
with a long brush dipped into a vessel of consecrated 
water, scatters the holy unction upon the horses as they 
are driven up to receive the benediction. All the equip- 
ages of the nobility, splendidly caparisoned with ribands, 
were assembled to participate in the ceremony. The 
best defence of such a ceremony will be found in the 
benefit likely to result to the objects of it, from its teach- | 
ing that comprehensive charity which includes even the 
inferior creatures in the great circle of Christian be- 
nevolence. There is something that takes a delightful 
hold on the imagination, in the simple creed of the un- 
tutored Indian, 


“ Who thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 


Without attempting however to raise the mysterious 
veil which is drawn over the lot of the lower animals in 
the scale of creation, it is difficult not to sympathise with 
any doctrines that inculcate kind and humane feelings 
towards them. 

‘The indolence of the Romans is a common theme of 
remark, bat I doubt whether it be well founded. Some- 
thing must be allowed them, on the score of their cli- 
mate, the natural effect of which is to produce listlessness 
and languor. Still more should be added, on account of 
their government, in the spirit of which there is no en- 
couragement given to individual industry, by the diffu- 
sion of equal rights. The barrenness of the Campagna 
has been attributed to this national indolence, which will 
not be at the pains of cultivating it. But I believe it 
would be more correct to attribute the absence of cultiva- 
tion to the natural want of fertility in the soil. The 
Roman soldiers, before the time of Hannibal, in com- 
paring their own country with that of the Capuans, 
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and after three days’ detention, that | 
the painter convinced them at last, by giving specimens | 


| only part they took in the worship was to kneel down at 


| mumbles the prayers to himself. There seems to be no 


| affect to believe the deprivation of virility a loss of small 


| to call it. 
| pire, with the fables of Juventus and Terminus, which 
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‘argued. thus :—“ An equum esse dedititios suos illa fer- 
tilitate atque amenitate perfrui ; 3 se, militando fessos in 
| pestilenti atque urida circa urbem solo luctari?” Livy. 

In many particulars the modern Romans evince no 
want of ingenuity or industry. In the delicate and 
laborious workmanship of mosaic; in engraving in all 

‘ its branches ; and in the elegant manufacture of cameos 
out of oriental shell; they are very industrious. The 
demand for articles of this kind is constant; and, as 
foreigners are the principal customers, I take it for grant- 
ed that the profits are considerable, and that they flow 
directly into the pockets of the manufacturer. ‘This is 

all that is necessary to promote industry ; namely, that 
there should be a demand for the productions of a man’s 
| labour, and that he shall have a security for the enjoy- 

| ment of the fruits of his work. 
| The Italians are admirable drivers, and go far beyond 
our whip-club. I have seen eight horses in hand trot up 
the Corso; and have heard of twelve, arranged in three 
rows of four abreast. Their rule of the road is directly 
| the reverse of ours; they take the right hand in meet- 
ing, and the left in passing; and if two persons are in 
an open carriage, or on a coach-box together, he who 
drives will, in defiance of the eternal fitness of things, 
| sit on the near side. 

18th.—A grand féte in St. Peter’s. The pope was 

| borne into the church on the shoulders of men, seated 
in his chair of state, continually making the sign of the 
cross in the air, with the two fore-fingers of his right 
| hand, as he passed along. ‘I'wo pole-bearers, with splen- 

did fans of ostrich feathers, fixed on the top of their 

| poles, preceded him, and reminded me of the chief 

| mourner of Otaheite. ‘The red flowing robes of the car- 
dinals are much more splendid and becoming than the 
| sovereign white satin of the pope, which, bespangled as 
it is with gold, has a dingy and dirty appearance at a 
distance. ‘The guard noble, or pope’s body guard, the 
| very privates of which are composed of the nobility of 
| Rome, mustered in the church in full uniform, and kept 
| the ground. ‘They did not take off their hats, and the 


the word of command, when the bell announced the 
completion of the miracle of transubstantiation. 

A strange attendance this for the successor of St. Pe- 
ter, the apostle of the Prince of Peace !—but I doubt 
whether the apostles, if they could return to this world, 
wuld be able to recognise their own religion, swelled 
out and swaddled as it is in the papal pontificals. 

It is common to hear of the attraction and fascination 
of the catholic ceremonials—for my part I think mass a 
more tiresome business than a quaker’s meeting. 

There is something very unsocial in the whole trans- 
action. The priest turns his back to the people, and 


community of worship, except in the general kneel at 
the elevation of the host. The people have no functions 
to perform, but to look on at a spectacle, which is to me 
the most fatiguing office in the world. 

The vespers, of which music forms the principal part, 
are more attractive; though one cannot listen to the 
chants of these “ warbling wethers,” without feelings of 
indignation at the system which sanctions such a school 
of music; but perhaps a government of celibacy may 


importance, 

January 19th—Lounged away the morning in the 
Capitol. This modern building is not worthy to crown 
the summit of the “ Capitoli immobile saxum,” as the 
Romans in the pride of their national vanity “delighted 
But what is now become of their eternal em- 


were to them sacred articles of faith! “The wind hath 
passed over it, and it is gone ?”’ This devoted attachment 
to their country is perhaps the only amiable feature in 
the national character of the Romans. With what 
spirit it breaks out in the invocation of Horace : 


« Alme Sol curru nitido diem qui 
Promis et celas, aliusque et idem 
Nasceris ; possis nihil urbe Roma 
Visere majus !” 


Though in these very lines there is a sufficient indication 
of that jealous hostility towards all other nations with 
which this love of their own country was combined. 

It may be very amusing to read their history, now 
that we are out of the reach of that grasping and in- 


satiable ambition which must have rendered them de. 
servedly hateful to their cotemporaries. 

But Heaven be thanked, the bonds of Roman domi. 
nion are broken ; and it is to be hoped that any future 
attempt to revive their plans of universal conquest, ma 
be as unsuccessful as the late imitation of them by the 


(though more insidiously worded)—from the favourite 
maxim of the Romans— 


‘* Parcere subjectis, et debellare super 


This line of their favourite poet contains a complete ex. 
position of the spirit of their foreign policy—a troly 
domineering and tyrannical spirit—which could not be 
at rest while there was any other people on the face of 


ence. 

In the square of the capitol is the famous equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius. The horse is very spirited, 
and Michael Angelo’s address to it—Cammina—is stil] 
quoted. 

Went in the evening to the Princess Prossedi’s. A 
select’ ball. Lucien Bonaparte and his brother Louis, 
with their respective families, were present. _ 

January 20th—-This morning the princess’s servant 
called for a fee. This is the custom of Italy, and 
wherever you make a visit, the domestics call the next 
day to levy a tax upon you. 

Called on the Princess Prossedi; an amiable and in- 
teresting woman. 
Bonaparte by a former wife; and it is she who refused 
to be the wife of Ferdinand of Spain. This match was 
proposed to her when she was on a visit to the empe- 
ror’s court, during the disgrace and exile of her father; 
but, though she was alone, and subjected to the solicita- 
tions of the whole court, and at last assailed by the 
menaces of Napoleon himself, she had the firmness and 
courage to adhere to her resolution. Her answer to an 
enquiry, if she did not feel afraid of the consequences 
of irritating her uncle by a refusal, will explain her cha- 
racter: “O que non! on craint peu celui qu’on n’estime 
pas.” 

The Bonaparte family muster strongly at Rome. Ma- 
dame Mére is said to be immensely rich; Louis has 
bought a large tract on the Palatine Hill, and Lucien 
has a spacious palace in the Via Condotti. Whatever 
his political sins may have been, his domestic life is irre- 
proachable. He lives in the bosom of his family, all the 
branches of which assemble in the evening at his house, 
which is open also to strangers who have been properly 
introduced to him. 

His wife must once have been.a most beautiful wo- 
man, and she still retains all that fascination of manner 
which is the best part of beauty. 

January 21st.—The first day of the carnival, or ra- 
ther the first of the last eight days of the carnival, which 
are the paroxysm of the fun and the folly of this season 
of rejoicing. But, as eight consecutive days of festivi- 
ties might be too fatiguing, occasional resting days inter- 
vene to give time for the spirits to rally ; and then, when 
the season of indulgence is over, lent and fasting begin. 
This is wisely contrived, for, after an excess of feasting, 
fasting succeeds as a relief, rather than a_privation. 
Whatever lent may be to the many, it is no light mat- 
ter to the strict catholics. The present pope, who is 
most exemplary in all religious observances, keeps lent 
with the most rigid abstemiousness, 

The usual exhibition has not been given this morning 
in the Piazza del Popolo. It is customary that an exe- 
cution should take place on this day, as an edifying pre- 
lude to the gaieties of the carnival, but there is no crimi- 
nal ready for the guillotine. 

January 22d—Second day of the carnival. The 
Corso is the grand scene of foolery. Here, two lines of 
carriages, filled with grotesque figures in masks, drive 
up and down, while the middle of the street is thronged} 
with a multitude of masqueraders. I have seen little 
fun, and no humour,—except in a few English maskers. 
All that Corinne says of the skill and vivacity of the 
Italians in supporting characters of masquerade, I sus- 
pect to be fudge and nonsense. 

I doubt whether a May-day in England be not quite 
as amusing as the carnival. All that the people do, is 
to pelt each other with sugar-plums,—as they are called, 
—though they are really made of lime. When a stop- 








French, whose jacobinical watchword of “ War to the 
palace and peace to the cottage,” was closely copied— ff 


the globe that claimed the rights of national independ. 


She is the eldest daughter of Lucien }f 
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takes place amongst the carriages, which is frequent- 
ly the case, those that are alongside of one another might 
he comPired to two ships in an engagement, such is the 
fury of the fire. One can bear being pelted by the na- 
tives, for they throw these missiles lightly and playfully, 
but the English pelt with all the vice and violence of 
school-boys, and there was an eye nearly lost in the 
battle of this morning. 

The conclusion of the day’s entertainment is the horse 
race. There is a discharge of cannon as a signal for the 
carfiages to quit the Corso. The street is soon cleared, 
and the horses are brought out. It is really surprising 
to see their eagerness and emulation; indeed they seem 
to enjoy the scene as much as the spectators. To-day, 
one of them in its impatience to start, broke from its 
keeper, leaped the barrier, and set off alone. Five started 
afterwards, and, for the first two hundred yards, they 
seemed to run against one another with thorough good- 
will; but, being without riders, they find out long before 
they get to the end of the Corso, which is a mile long, 
that their speed is entirely optional. Many of them 
therefore take it very quietly; the greatest fool runs 
fastest, and wins the race. 

Every sort of stimulant is applied to supply the want 
of arider. Little bells are tied about them, and a sort 
of self-acting spur is contrived, by suspending a barbed 
weight to a string, which, in its vibrations, occasioned 
by the motion of the horse, strikes constantly against 
his flanks. The people encourage them by shouts from 
all sides; but the most efficacious and the most cruel of 
the means employed, is the application of a squib of 
gunpowder to the poor animal’s tail, or a piece of lighted 
touch-paper to some raw part of his side. 

In the evening a masked ball; where I in vain endea- 
voured to find any thing like the well supported charac- 
ters which we occasionally see at a masquerade in Eng- 
land. There were, in fact, no characters at all—nothing 
but a mob of masks and dominos. 

January 23d.—A day’s rest from the carnival. Drove 
to the Borghese villa. The gardens and pleasure-grounds 
are on a larger scale, and in a better taste than I have 
yet seen in Italy. The trees in the shrubberies are al- 
lowed to grow as nature prompts them, without being 
clipped and cut into al) sorts of grotesque figures. 

The villa is deserted not only by its owner, but by the 
famous statues,—the household gods,—which it once 
possessed. Casts now occupy the pedestals of the original 
marbles, which were sold by the Prince of Borghese to 
Napoleon, and still remain in the gallery of the Louvre. 

We went in the evening to one of the theatres to hear 
an improvisatrice. She was a young and pretty girl of 
seventeen. The subjects had been written by the audience 
on slips of paper, and put into an urn to be drawn out 
as occasion required. She recited three poems. The 
subject of the first was, the Sacrifice of Iphigenia—the 
next, the Cestus of Venus—and the last, Sappho pre- 
sents a wreath of flowers to Phaon, was rendered more 
difficult by supplying her with the final words of each 
stanza, which she was to fill up with sense and rhymes, 
The final words which were given by the audience, were 
all to end in ore. I gave as the concluding word of the 
last stanza, sartore ; and if one might judge from the 
laughter and applause of the audience, for I confess I 
could not follow her, she brought it in with a very in- 
genious turn. 

In the intervals between the poems, she called upon 
the audience indiscriminately for a word, as the subject 
of a stanza which she immediately recited, making every 
line rhyme with the word proposed. She was seldom at 
a loss for a moment ; and when she did hesitate, she got 
out of her difficulties most triumphantly. Drudo was 
the word that seemed to puzzle her most; at least she 
made an attempt to evade it, but it was pressed upon 
her by the audience. 

Upon the whole, it was a wonderful performance; for 
though I could not catch all she said, one might judge 
of the merit of such a performance by the effect pro- 
duced upon the audience. Besides, though words may 
add a great dgal, they are not absolutely necessary to the 
expression of sentiment; the language of gestures, and 
features, and tones is universal, and by the aid of these, 
it was easy to follow the story of Iphigenia perfectly. 

After the subject of a poem was proposed, she walked 
about the stage for about ten minutes, and then burst 
out with all the seeming fervour of inspiration, chanting 
her stanzas in a recitative tone, accompanied by music. 
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Her enunciation and action were a little too vehement 
for an English taste, and conveyed an idea of vulgarity ; 
but of this it is impossible to judge, without knowing 
more of the national standard of good breeding. 

January 24th.—Of the palace and baths of Titus 
there are still many interesting remains. It was in the 
time of Raphael that the group of Laocoon was disco- 
vered here, and that several subterraneous chambers 
were opened, containing very beautiful specimens of 
painted ceilings in excellent preservation. Raphael is 
said to have borrowed all he could from these paintings, 
for his own designs in the Vatican, and then to have 
filled up the ruins again. However this may be, it is 
certain that they were not again excavated till the year 
1776; and it is to the French that we owe the interest- 
ing discoveries that have been made since that time. 
They set about the work in good earnest, and they have 
furnished ample materials for forming a judgment of the 
nature and extent of these imperial embellishments. 
The colours on the ceilings are, in some instances, as 
fresh as if they had been painted yesterday, and the 
whole subject of the picture is often very intelligible, as 
is the case in the amours of Mars and Sylvia. There is 
a painting on the end wall of one of the passages, re- 
presenting a continuation of the passage, which shows 
that the Romans were not so ignorant of linear perspec- 
tive, as it has been supposed. In another passage, lead- 
ing to the baths, which was excavated by the French, 


and which, as it would seem, had never before been ex- | 
plored, since the original wreck which buriedgt in ruins, | 
was found this scrawl, which has all the appearance of | 


an ancient inscription, and which, as it is under the veil 
of a learned language, I shall venture to transcribe : 


DVODECIM DEOS, ET DIANAM, ET JOVEM OPTVMVM 
MAXVMYVM, HABEAT IRATOS, QVISQVIS HIC 
MINXERIT AVT CACAVERIT. 


The baths seem to have been fitted up with the great- 
est magnificence. There are traces of Mosaic pavement, 
and there was a coating of marble carried about ten feet 
high, probably to prevent the painted walis from being 
injured by the splashing of the water. 

In one of the rooms the bath itself remains—it is a 
circular basin of about twenty-four feet in diameter. 

Here too they show what is said to be a part of the 
house of Mecenas. It is a curious specimen of the per- 
fection of Roman brick-work, in complete preservation ; 
the pointing of which is as perfect as if it had been just 
finished by the mason, and I doubt whether any modern 
workmanship, of the same materials, would bear a com- 
parison with it. The bricks are differently shaped from 
our own, and do not exceed two inches in thickness. 

The third day of the carnival.— Went to see the horses 
come in, which was a very tame business. All the rival- 
ry is in the start. The reverse of an English horse- 
tace. There the start is nothing, and the contest is 
reserved for the goal. 

January 25.—Another respite from the carnival.— 
Drove at midnight to see the Coliseum by moonlight— 
but what can I say of the Coliseum? It must be seen ; 
to describe it I should have thought impossible, if I had 
not read Manfred. ‘To see it aright, as the Poet of the 
North tells us of the fair Melrose, one “ must see it by 
the pale moonlight.” ‘The stillness of night,—the whis- 
pering echoes,—the moonlight shadows, and the awful 
grandeur of the impending ruins, form a scene of ro- 
mantic sublimity, such as Byron alone can describe as it 
deserves. His description is the very thing itself; but 
what cannot he do on such a subject, when his pen is 
like the wand of Moses, whose touch can produce wa- 
ters even from the barren rock ! 

A man should go alone, to enjoy in full perfection all 
the enchantment of this moonlight scene ; and if it do 
not excite in him emotions that he never felt before,— 
let him return home without delay,—eat his supper,— 
say his prayers,—and thank Heaven ‘hat he has not onée 
single grain of romance or enthusiasm in his whole com- 
position. 

If he be fond of moralising,—the papal sentinels that 
now mount guard here,—and the cross,—which has been 
set up in the centre of the amphitheatre, to protect these 
imperial remains from further spoliation, in the very 
spot where the disciples of that despised cross were most 
cruelly persecuted—and the inscription which it bears, 
“ Baciando la S. Croce si acquistano duecento giorni 











‘ 


di indulgenza,” will furnish him with ample materials 
for reflection. 

January 27th.—Fifth day of the carnival.—Tiresome 
repetition of the same foolery. It may be however that 
I find it dull because I am dull myself, for the Italians 
seem to enjoy it vastly. 

Escaped from the noisy crowd of the Corso to the 
silent solitude of the Coliseum, where you can scarcely 
believe that you are within five minutes’ walk of such a 
scene of uproar. Considering the depredations which 
have for so many ages been committed upon this pile, it 
is wonderful that so much remains. It is certain that 
Paul II. built the palace of St. Mark,—Cardinal Ricario 
the Chancery,—and Paul III. the Farnese palace, with 
materials from this mine. The Barberini palace is also 
said to have been derived from the same stock :—“ et 
quod non fecerunt Barbari, fecere Barberini.” I believe, 
however, that this conceit is the only authority for the 
fact, and truth has been often sacrificed to a conceit. 

At last, to prevent further depredations, it was conse- 
crated. The present pope is doing much to prevent 
dilapidation ; but like his predecessors, he seems to have 
but little reliance on the memory of mankind, for he de- 
faces all his works with an inscription ; though it is con- 
ceived in a more modest taste than former inscriptions ; 
and instead of—munificentia—he is content with Cura 

ii VIL. : 

Much has been written on the subject of the holes 
which are scattered all over the building ; but I think it 
is plain that they were made to extract the metal used to 
fasten the stones together. In many of these holes some 
small fragments of lead and iron are still remaining. 

It must have been a noble sight to see this vast am- 
phitheatre filled with spectators. The very lowest com- 
putation allows that it would contain eighty thousand. 

There was an awning to protect them from the sun 
and the rain; of which Lucretius gives a description in 
his fourth book; and that capricious tyrant, Caligula, is 
described by Suetonius as venting his spleen by ordering 
this canopy to be withdrawn. “ Gladiatorio munere, 
reductis interdum flagrantissimo Sole velis, emitti quen- 
quam vetabat.” 

The order and arrangement of the seats are still dis- 
tinguishable; and nothing can be more admirably con- 
trived than the vomitories, for facilitating the ingress and 
egre?s of all classes to and from their respective seats, 
without disorder or confusion. There was probably an 
upper gallery for the multitude, of which there are now 
no remains. 

Between the arches numbered xxxviii. and xxxix. 
there is one which is not only without any number at 
all, but is also deficient in the entablature ; whence it is 
concluded that this was the entrance to the passage which 
led to the palace of Titus, by which the emperor had his 
private approach to the amphitheatre. 

Excavation has also discovered the subterraneous pas- 
sage, by which the emperors had a secret communication 
with the palace of the Palatine: and it was here that 
Commodus was attacked by the conspirators. 

It was probably the sight of the Coliseum, the wonder 
of ancient Rome, as St. Peter’s is of the modern city, that 
struck Poggio with the admiration he so well describes 
in his work “ De varietate Fortune :” “ Presenti vero, 
mirum dictu, nihil imminuit, vere major fuit Roma, 


Jam non orbem 


majoresque sunt reliquiz quam rebar. 
ab hac urbe domitam, sed tam sero domitam, miror.” 
By the way, Gibbon attributes these words to Petrarch ; 
but if they be his, Poggio has adopted them without ac- 
knowledgment. 

It is indeed a glorious ruin; and one may sympathise 
with the superstitious enthusiasm, that believed “ Q@aam- 
diu stabit Colyseus, stabit et Roma; quando cadet 
Colyseus, cadet Roma; quando cadet Roma cadet et 
mundus.” 

28¢h.—Sixth day of the carnival. Sat an hour in the 
Borghese palace, before the charming sybil of Domini- 
chino, which is one of the very sweetest pictures in the 
world. Afterwards to the Piazza Navona, the site of 
the ancient Circus Agonalis—which, by an easy transi- 
tion through Agona, Nagona has become .Vavona. 
Near here is the ancient statue, which has been called 
after the Tailor Pasquin, who lived near the place where 
it was‘discovered ; and who, besides indulging himself 
in satirical raillery against alk the world, has had the 
honour of giving his name to all subsequent effusions of 
the same kind. The floating capital of wit may be 
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estimated by the squibs and epigrams which are still occa- 
sionally to this statue. A man called Cesar 
lately married a girl of the name of Roma—both com- 
mon namesin Rome. They lived in the Piazza Navona, 
close to Pasquin’s statue, where was found next morning 


affixed 


the following advice: 


Cesar, ne tua Roma 
respublica fiat ! 


Cave, 


The man replied the next day :* 
Czsar imperat ’ 
But his antagonist immediately rejoined : 
Ergo coronabitur. 


29th,—Seventh day of the carnival. The horses start- 
ed with more animation than ever. The instant they 
were off, one of the booths opposite to us fell in with a 
tremendous crash. There was something awfully terrific 
general scream of many hundreds of people, who 
all sunk down in one heap of confusion. No lives lost. 
The extent of the mischief was a few broken limbs. 
Luck is every thing in this world. I had wished much 
to take my place on this booth, and was with difficulty 
persuaded by my companion to prefer the opposite one. 

Masked ball in the evening at the Téatro Aliberti. I 
am quite amazed at the dulness of this 1 ofen 
ment, in a country where the people are so distinguished 
for liveliness and wit in their common conversation. You 
would suppose, from the animation of feature, and vehe- 
mence of gesticulalion, between two men in the street, 
that they were discussing some question of vital interest ; 
but upon enquiry you find they have been talking of the 
or some such matter. But, at these balls there 
perhaps some more serious business may 


in the 


Taine 


weather, 
is little talking : 
be going on—for this is the great season of intrigue. 
Men and women assume the dresses and the characters 
of each other. The mask enables the lady to speak her 
mind freely ; and whatever her fancy may be, if she fail 
itis not through backwardness on her 
part. The mask does away all distinctions of rank as 
well as of sex, and the liberty and equality of the carni- 
val seem to have a close affinity with the license of the 
Satu Life below Stairs—of the an- 


cient Romans. 


of success, any 


ialia—or, High 


January 30th and 31st.—Enzlish November weather. 
Cold rain. ‘Confined to the house. 

February 1st.—Passed the morning in the Vatican. 
There is an alabaster urn, (found in the mausoleum of 


Augustus, and supposed to contain his ashes, ) in the gal- 
lery of Vases. The busts of Cato and Portia (if indeed 
been rightly so called) are interesting portraits: 

; ‘ . r 
accustomed to associate Kemble’s 


they have 


but one has been so 


noble physiognomy with our idea of Cato, that one feels 
a little disappointed at the first sight of this bust, which 
has not that strongly marked cast of features which we 
call Roman. The moral expression, however, is that of 
the severe inflexible integrity, the “esse quam videri,” 


which Sallust describes, in his beautiful contrast between 
Cato and Cesar. 

Attended vespers Peter’s—the favourite lounge 
of the English ladies on Sunday evening. 

In the morning they attend the English church, which 
is now established with an eclat that scandalises all or- 
thodox catholics. The English presumed so far upon 
their favour with the pope, as to make an application to 
Gonsalvi to authorise the institution of a place of wor- 
ship, according to the rites of the church of England. 
The cardinal’s answer might have been anticipated: “I 
cannot authorise what would be directly in opposition to 
the principles of our religion, and the laws of the state ; 
but the government will not interfere with any thing you 
do quietly among yourselves, as long as it is done with 
propriety.” The English church has accordingly been 
set up, and boasts a very numerous congregation. The 
door is thronged with as many carriages as a new fancy 
chapel in London. But though the pope and Cardinal 
Gonsalvi seem inclined to let the English do any thing, 
the multitude regard this permission asa sin, and an 
abomination, 


at St. 


* Upon the late entry of the emperor of Austria into 
Rome, the following squib appeared on Pasquin’s statue: 


Gaudium urbis, fletus provinciarum, risus mundi. 
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Our fair country women, 1, not ‘content with celebrating 


the pope, go in the evening and elbow the catholics out 
of their own chapel in St. Peter’s. 
might at first have been attributed to devotional feelings ; 
but, as soon as the music is over, the ladies make their 
courtesy, and leave the priests to finish their prayers by 
themselves, while they parade up and down the cathedral, 
which then becomes the fashionable promenade. 

After vespers, on Sundays, all the equipages in Rome 
are to be found in the Corso, which then answers to our 
own Hyde Park: and perhaps there are few places in 
the world where so many splendid equipages are to be 
seen as at Rome, in the number and appearance of the 
| horses, and in the rich liveries of the trains of domestics 
and running footmen. 

February 2d.—Holy-day, Grand ceremony of the 
pope blessing the candles: hence, candlemas-day. After 
the blessing, each catholic received his candle ; and there 
was a procession from the church. The second of Feb- 
ruary is a gloomy day in Rome: it has a black mark in 
the calendar, and is memorable in the history of national 
| calamities. Ball at Lady N’s. It was to have com- 
| menced at nine o’clock; but, out of deference to the 
| catholic guests, it was postponed until midnight, that no 
infringement might be committed upon the holy day. 

The English ladies have metamorphosed Rome into a 
| watering place. One or other of them is “at home” 
| every evening, and there are balls twice or thrice a week. 

The number of English at present in Rome is estimated 
| at about fwo thousand ; and it is said that the influx of 
wealth occasioned by their residence has so increased the 
supply of money as to produce some abatement in the 
| rate of interest. We arein high favour here. Inglese 
| is a passport every where. The pope seems to be one 
| of the few sovereigns in Europe who retain any sense of 
| gratitude for the good offices of England. The differ- 
| ence of sentiment in the Roman and Neapolitan courts, 
| towards us, was illustrated in the most marked manner 
| by their respective treatment of the naval officers who 
| were sent by Lord Exmouth, with the Italian slaves re- 
| deemed at Algiers. 





| jealousy of the natives—and perhaps with some reason. 


This attendance | every thing but me. 


“of spirit—what is it, alas! when deprived of ‘all: these 


the rites of an heretical church under the very nose of | embellishments ? 


February 6th.—Beautifal day. The sun shines upon 
My spirits are as dark as Novem. 


ber; but, devius fit patientia. Went to the Borghese 


palace, to see and admire again Dominichino’s Sibyl, | 


His Chase of Diana, too, isa suberb picture. Raphael’s 
Deposition from the Cross has too much of bis first 
manner in the execution—though it is a noble work in 
conception and design. Here is a fine collection of Ti. 


tians: but, with all their glowing beauties, I doubt*whe.- | 


ther the Venetian painters ever give us more than the 
bodies—either of women or of men. 

February 7th and 8th.—Very unwell. 
critus was a wiser man than Heraclitus. Those are the 
wisest aiid the happiest who can pass through life as a 
play ; and, without making a farce of it, and- turning 
every thing into ridicule, or running into the opposite 
extreme of tragedy—consider the whole period, from the 
cradle to the coffin, as a well-bred comedy ; and maintain 
a cheerful smile to the very last scene. For, what is 
happiness, but a will-o’-the-wisp, a delusion—a terra in- 
cognita—in pursuit of which thousands are tempted out 
of the harbour of tranquillity, to be tossed about, the sport 
of the winds of passion and the waves of disappoint- 
ment, to be wrecked perhaps at last on the rocks of de- 
spair—unless they be provided with the sheet-anchor of 
religion—the only anchor that will hold in all weathers, 
This is a very stupid allegory: but it was preached to me 
this morning by a beautiful piece of sculpture in the 
studio of Maximilien Laboureur. A female figure of 
Hope has laid aside her anchor, and is feeding a mon- 
strous chimera. The care and solicitude of Hope, in 
tending this frightful creature, are most happily ex- 
pressed; and, if all stones spoke as affectingly as this, 
Shakspeare’s phrase of “sermons in stones,” would be 
more intelligible than it is. 

February 9th—When the mind is full of fret and 
fever, the best remedy is to put the body in motion, which, 
by establishing an equilibrium between the two, may 
perhaps restore something like tranquillity to the whole 





The partiality of the pope to the English excites the | 


system. It was with this hope that I left Rome, before 
day break, on my way to Naples, as fast as four wheels 
and sixteen legs would carry me; and. there is nothing 


| At all ceremonies and spectacles the guard allow the | like the rattling of wheels to scare away blue devils. 
English to pass over that line which is impassable to the | The road is excellent ; and the posting, however defective 


Italians; and I have more than once heard a native plead | 
Inglese as a passport to follow me: 
for the ladies, of which they are not backward in avail- 


chair of state. 
February 3d.—Shrove Tuesday—the last day and 
winding up of the carnival. It was formerly the custom 


to carry a funeral procession of dead harlequin, on the | 


expiration of the carnival. This however is now dis- 
continued ; but, at the conclusion of the horse-race on this 
day, every body carries a taper—and the great fun seems 
to consist in lighting your taper at your neighbour’s can- 
dle, and then blowing out his flame. 

So much for the carnival of Rome—of which one has 





| heard tales of wonder, from the days of our nursery ; 
| and indeed it is only fit for the nursery. Nothing can be 
| imagined more childish—and there is very little mixture 
of wit or humour to make the childishness amusing. 


February 4th—Ash-Wednesday, Ceremony in the 
pope’s chapel—sprinkling of ashes on the heads of the 
cardinals. Mass, as usual. I have declined being pre- 
sented to his holiness, thinking with the duke of Hamil- 
ton, that when the kissing the toe is left out, the ceremony 
is deprived of all its amusement. 

As England has no representative at Rome, the Abbe 
Taylor, an Irishman by birth, undertakes the office of 
presenting the English. The pope receives them, by six 
at a time, in his own private apartment, in the plain dress 
of his order, without any pomp or state. The Italians 
dislike perfumes, and the pope has a particular antipathy 
to musk. On the last presentation, one of the company 
was highly scented with this odour, and Pius was con- 
strained to dismiss the party almost immediately. 

‘ebruary 5th.—My health grows worse and worse. 
Constant irritation. Day without rest—night without 
sleep ; at least, sleep without repose, and rest without 
recreation. 

If life, with health and wealth, and all «appliances 


ing themselves; and I have almost expected, on some 
occasions, to see them elbow the pope out of his own | 








and means to boot,” be notbing but vanity and vexation 


it may be in the appearance and appointménts of the 


seats are prepared ; horses, is in point of celerity equal to that on the best 


regulated road in England. 

The Pontine marshes, of which one has heard such 
dreadful accounts, appeared to me to differ but little from 
many parts of Cambridgeshire; but the livid aspect of 
the miserable inhabitants of this region is a shocking 
proof of its unwholesomeness. The short but pathetic 
reply made to an enquiring traveller, is well known. 
“ How do you manage to live here,” said he, to a group 
of these animated spectres: “ We die!” The excellent 
road which runs through these marshes for twenty-five 
miles, in a direct line, as straight as an arrow, was the 
work of the late Pope, Pius VI., for which he will re- 
ceive the thanks of every traveller: but this, like most 
of his other undertakings, exposed him to the satire of 
his cotemporaries, and it became a proverb, when talking 
of sums expended in extravagance, to say, “ sono andate 
alle paludi Pontine.” 

We reached Terracina early in the evening—the an- 
cient Anxur of the Romans. Its situation is strikingly 
beautiful, at the foot of the Apennines, and on the shore 
of the Mediterranean; and it is backed, as Horace has 
accurately described, .“saxis late candentibus.” We 
were induced to halt here, by the representations that 
were made to us of the dangers of traveling after dark. 
It seems we are now in the very stronghold of the rob- 
bers, where they commit the most barefaced/outrages. 

The man who had no money in his pocket might for- 
merly dismiss all fear of robbers; but in these days an 
empty purse isno longer a security. These modern des- 
peradoes carry men away even from their homes, for the 
sake of the ransom which they think they may extort for 
their liberation. We are told that two men were lately 
kidnapped from this neighbourhood, and taken .up into 
the mountains. The friends of the one sent up nearly 
the sum that was demanded: the other had no friends to 
redeem him. The robbers settled the affair in the true 
spirit of that cold-blooded, savage disposition, that has 
leisure to be sportive in its cruelty. ‘They sent the first 
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man back without his ears—detaining these as a set-off 
against the deficiency in the ransom ; and the other poor 
fellow was returned in eight pieces! So much for Italian 
government. An edict has been lately issued against 
ransoms, as operating to encourage kidnapping. This 
may be an excellent law for the public ; but it would Te- 
quire the patriotism of Regulus, in an individual falling 
into the hands of these marauders, to consider the public 
interest in preference to his own. 

February 10th.—Soon after quitting Terracina, we 
entered the Neapolitan territory, where the road begins 
to wind among the Apennines; and, for many miles it 
is one continued pass through a wild and rugged country. 
It seems adapted by nature for the region of robbers. 
The government of Naples has adopted the most vigor- 
ous measures for the protection of travellers. Small 
parties of soldiers are encamped at half a mile’s distance 
from each other, during the whole line of the road from 
Terracinato Capua. But, quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 
it is said that the soldiers themselves after dark lay aside 
their military dress, and act as banditti. The richness and 
luxuriance of the country, between Terracina and Na- 
ples, are very striking. Hedges of laurestinus; olives 
and vineyards, orange and lemon groves, covered with 
fruit ; myrtle, fig, and palm trees, give a new and softer 
character to the landscape. 

The orange tree adds richness to the prospect, but its 
form is too clumpy, too round and regular, to be pictur- 

Oe... 

The inhabitants seem to increase in misery, in pro- 
portion to the improving kindness of the climate and 
fertility of the soil. I have never seen such shocking 
objects of human wretchedness, as in this smiling land 
of corn, wine, and oil. At Fondi and Capua, the poor 
naked creatures seemed absolutely in a state of starva- 
tion, and scrambled eagerly for the orange peel which 
fell from our carriage. Though the greater part of this 
misery may be attributed to the faults of the govern- 
ment, yet some little seems to flow from the very bless- 
ings of a fine climate and rich soil, for nothing will sup- 
ply the want of industry. 

At Fondi we have a specimen of the old Appian way, 
and are jolted on the very pavement that Horace traveled 
over, in his journey to Brundusium. There is, too, in 
the bureau of the custom-house, just such a jack in office 
as Horace ridicules on the same occasion. 

The extortions of the various custom-houses are the 
most flagrant impositions, and I have always resisted 
them with success, when, from an unwillingness to sub- 
mit to injustice, I have been foolish enough to encounter 
the inconvenience of maintaining the rights of travel- 
lers; but I believe it is a wiser plan to get rid of all 
trouble by a small gratuity; for though they have no 
right to make you pay any thing, they may detain and 
search you if they please, and an exemption from such 
delays is cheaply bought by the sacrifice of a few pauls. 

In consequence of a detention at Capua, which all 
travellers must reckon upon, we did not reach Naples 
till after dark. 

February 11th.—First view of the bay of Naples; 
of which the windows of our lodging command a fine 
prospect. 

The weather is beautiful, and as warm as a June day 
in England. We sit at breakfast, without a fire, on a 
marble floor, with the casements open, enjoying the mild 
fresh breeze from the sea. The first view of Vesuvius 
disappoints expectation. You would not know that it 
was a burning mountain if you were not told so; the 
smoke has only the appearance of that light passing 
cloud which is so often seen hanging on the brow of a 
hill, Drove after breakfast to the Campo di Marte, 
when, to my great surprise, I found myself transported 
ten years backwards, into the middie of old school-fellows. 

There was a regular double wicket cricket match going 
on; Eton against the world and the world was beaten 
in one innings! This disposition to carry the amuse- 
ments of their own country along with them is a striking 
characteristic of the English, One of them imports a pack 
of hounds from England to Rome, and hunts regularly 


whom they may happen tobe. What should we say in 
London, if the Turks, or the Persians, or the Russians, 

or the French, were to make Hyde park the scene of 

their national pastimes? It is this exclusively national 

spirit, and the undisguised contempt for all other people, 

that the English are so accustomed to express in their 

manner and conduct, which have made us so generally 

unpopular on the continent. Our hauteur is the subject 

of universal complaint, and the complaint seems but too 

well founded. 

The view of Naples, from the hill immediately above 
it, forms a magnificent coup d’eil. It combines all the | 
features of the grand and the splendid ;—the town, the | 
bay, Vesuvius. It would be complete, if the sea part of | 
it, were more enlivened with shipping. 

February 12th—Oh this land of zephyrs! Yesterday 
was as warm as July ;—to-day we are shivering with a | 
bleak easterly wind, and an English black frost. I find | 
we are come to Naples too soon. It would have been | 
quite time enough three months hence. Naples is one | 
of the worst climates in Europe for complaints of the | 
chest; and the winter is much colder here than at Rome, 
notwithstanding the latitude. Whatever we may think | 
of sea air in England, the effect is very different here. | 
The sea-breeze in Devonshire is mild and soft,—here, it 
is keen and piercing; and, as it sets in regularly at noon, 
I doubt whether Naples can ever be oppressively hot, 
even in summer. 

We are lodged in the house of a bishop ;—by which 
term must not be understood, a personage bearing the 
slightest resemblance to the dignified character we mean 
by it in England, but a little dirty looking chocolate- | 
coloured creature, with no single pretension to the ap- | 
pearance of a gentleman. We occupy the whole of | 
his house, except one bed-room, in which Monsignor | 
lives like a snail in his shell. He will chatter for two | 
hours, to extract a few carlini from our pockets: and 
his great occupation and pleasure consist in scolding his 
servants ;—but some excuse may be made for this, as it 
is a duty which may seem to devolve upon him, from the 
law of celibacy. 

13th, 14th, and 15th.—Confined to the house. The 
little bishop endeavours to amuse the hours of my con- 
finement, by exhibiting all his episcopal trappings, which 
he has done with the same sort of fiddle-faddle vanity, 
that an old maid of three-score would display the court 
dresses of her youth. Nothing would please him but I 
must try on his mitres, while he stood by giggling and | 
skipping, as if it had been the best joke in the world. He | 
tells me, that he was in attendance upon the pope during 
his captivity in France; and was a witness of the scene 
between Napoleon and his holiness, at which it has been 
erroneously stated, that Napoleon, in the heat of anger, 
was brutal enough to strike him. 

The bishop desctibes it as an altercation ; in which 
Napoleon exhausted all his efforts, in endeavouring to | 
overcome the pope’s objections to signing the treaty, | 
which he, Napoleon, had dictated. The pope remained 
firm, declaring that he could sign no treaty, but in his | 
own palace at Rome. Irritated by this inflexible oppo- | 
sition, Napoleon burst out with a sacre Dieu, at being | 
thwarted par un petit prétre, and with ruffian violence, 
forgetting what was due to the age and character of the | 
venerable Pius, he did, according to the bishop’s account, | 
lay hold of the pope’s garments:—but he did not strike him. | 
The little bishop, it seems, had a great curiosity to | 
see England, and begged hard of Napoleon for permis- 
sion to make a visit to London for a few weeks; Na- 
poleen, however, would never consent ; but used to pull 
him playfully by the ear, and tell him that he would be | 
corrupted, and converted, in our island of heretics. 
16th.—Spring again. Delightful lounging day. The | 
noise of Naples is enough to drive a nervous man mad. 
It would be difficult to imagine the eternal bustle and 
worry of the streets ;—the people bawling and roaring at 
each other in all directions ;—beggars soliciting your 
charity with one hand, while they pick your pocket of 
your handkerchief with the other;—and the carriages 
cutting their way through the crowd, with which the 





as ravenous as birds of prey about a carcass ;—all anxious 
to have their share of the carrion. 

The Toledo is the principal street in Naples; and a 
very splendid and showy street it is. The shops are 
gay and gaudy, and * the tide of human existence” flows 
with almost as much volume, and a great deal more noise 
than at Charing-Cross; but I think it canpot be com- 
pared with the solid and substantial magnificence of the 
Corso at Rome. This street is the very paradise of pick- 
pockets ; I detected a ragged urchin this morning in the 
act of extracting my handkerchief, but he looked up into 
my face, with such an arch, though piteous expression, 
that my resentment was disarmed, and he made his re- 
treat, under a volley of eccellenzas, which he showered 


| upon me with a grateful profusion, 


Upon arriving at Naples, after a residence in Rome, 
one is immediately struck with the inferiority of taste, 
displayed in the architectural ornaments of the town. 

After Rome, every thing at Naples looks poor and pal- 
try ;—show and glilter seem to be the great objects of 
admiration; and every thing, as Forsyth says, is gilded, 
from the cupolas of the churches to the pill of the 
apothecary. 

17th.—The rate of living is much the same at Naples 
as at Rome. The ordinary price of lodgings, sulflicient 
for the accommodation of two persons, is forty dollars a 
month, about eight pounds English. Our dinner is sup- 
plied from the kitchen of a neighbouring archbishop, by 
his lordship’s cook, at eight carlini per head ; the carlino 
being about four-pence English. 

The wines of Naples are remarkably good, if care be 
taken to get them genuine, which is easily done where 
so many people brew their own wine ;—but beware of 
the adulterations of the wine trade! The lacryma 
Christi is not the rare precious liqueur, which it has 
been sometimes described, but a strong-bodied generous 
wine, which is made in great quantities. The vine- 
yards, that supply this liquor, are situated at the foot of 
Vesuvius. It appears to be very well calculated for the 
English taste, and it is said to bear the voyage with 
out injury. The cost of a pipe, with all the expense of 
importing it to England, duty and freight included, would 
not amount to more than eighty pounds; and Mr. Gran- 
dorges, the host of the A/bergo di Sole, and the proprietor 
of a magazine of all sorts of English goods, tells me that 
he has already sent many pipes to London. 

All sorts of English manufactures are to be found at 
the above-mentioned magazine, which can only be ac- 
counted for by the partiality of the English to the nick- 
nacks of their own country ; for the importation duty to 
the Neapolitan government is no less than sixty per 
cent, 

The Neapolitans seem to like us as little as the Por- 
tuguese, and the temper of the government is constantly 
breaking out, in little spiteful exertions of power, directed 
against English subjects. e 

February 18th.—Excursion to Pompeii. The re- 
mains of this town afford a truly interesting spectacle. It 
is like a resurrection from the dead ;—the progress of 
time and decay is arrested, and you are admitted to the 
temples, the theatres, and the dernestic privacy of a peo- 
ple, who have ceased to exist for seventeen centuries. 
Nothing is wanting but the inhabitants. Still, a morn- 
ing’s walk through the solemn silent streets of Pompeii, 
will give you a livelier idea of their modes of life, than 
all the books in the world. They seem, like the French 
of the present day, to have existed only in pudlic. 

Their theatres, temples, basilica, forums, are on the 
most splendid scale, but in their private dwellings, we 
discover little or no attention to comfort. The houses 
in general have a emall court, round which the rooms 
are built, which are rather cells than rooms ;—the greater 
part are without windows, receiving light only from the 
door. 

There are no chimneys ;—-the smoke of the kitchen, 
which is ‘usually low and dark, must have found its way 
through a hole in the ceiling. The doors are so low, 
that you are obliged to stoop to pass through them. There 
are some traces of Mosaic flooring, and the stucco paint- 


during the season, to the great astonishment of na- | streets are thronged, with a fearful rapidity. It requires} ings, with which all the walls are covered, are but little 
tives. At Florence they establish races on the ine, | the patience of Job to carry on any dealings with the| injured; and upon being wetted, they appear as fresh as 
after the English manner, and ride their own horses, | people, who are a most unconscionable set; every bar-| ever. Brown, red, yellow, and blue, are the prevailing 
with the caps and jackets of English jockeys ; and every | gain is a battle, and it seems to be an established rule to| colours. It is a pity, that the contents of the houses 


where they make themselves independent of the natives, 
and rather provide entertainment for’ themselves, than 


ask on all occesions three times as much as is just. An 
Englishman cannot show himself without being imme- 





seek it from the same sources with the people amongst 








diately surrounded by a troop of clamorous applicants, 





could not have been allowed to remain in the state in 
which they were found ;—but this would have been im- 
possible. Travellers are the greatest thieves in the world. 
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As it is, they will tear down, without scruple, the whole 


side of a room, to cut out a favourable specimen of the 
stucco painting. If it were not for this pilfering propen- 
sity, we might have seen every thing, as it really was 
left at the time of this great calamity; even to the skele- 


ton, which was found with a purse of gold in its hand, 
trying to run away from the impending destruction, and 
exhibiting “the ruling passion strong in death” in the last 
object of its anxiety. In the stocks of the guard-room, 
which were used as a military punishment, the skeletons 
of four soldiers were found sitting; but these poor fel- 
lows have now been released from their ignominious 
situation, and the stocks, with every thing else that was 
movable, have been placed in the museum ; the bones 
being consigned to their parent clay. 

Pompeii therefore exhibits nothing but bare walls, and 
the walls are without roofs; for these have been broken 
in by the weight of the shower of ashes and pumice 
stones, that caused the destruction of the town. 

The amphitheatre is very perfect, as indeed are the 
other two theatres, intended for dramatic representations ; 
though it is evident that they had sustained some injury 
from the earthquake, which, as we learn from Tacitus, 
had already much damaged this devoted town, before its 
final destruction by the eruption of Vesuvius. 


“ Et motu terre celebre Campaniz oppidum, Pom- 
peii, magna exparte proruit.” ‘Tacitus, Ann. xv. c. 22. 


The paintings on the walls of the amphitheatre, repre- 
sent the combats of gladiators and wild beasts, the dens 
of which remain just as they were seventeen hundred 
ycars ago. 

" ‘The two theatres, for dramatic entertainments, are as 
cluse together as our own Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den. The larger one, which might have contained five 
thousand persons, like the amphitheatres, had no roof, 
ut was open to the light of day. The stage is very 
no de pth ; and there are 
consequently no side scenes; the form and appearance 
that of our own theatres, when the drop-scene is 


much circumscribed—there is 


1 
are like 
down, and forms the extent of the stage. In this back 
scene of the Roman stage, which, instead of canvass, is 
composed of unchangeable brick and marble, are three 


doors ; and there are two others on the sides, answering 
It seems that it was the thea- 
trical etiquette, that the premiers roles should have their 
exits, and entrances, through the doors of the back scene, 
and the inferior ones through those on the sides. 

The little the&tre is covered, and in better preserva- 
tion than the and it is supposed that this was 
intended for musical entertainments. 

The Temple of Isis has suffered little injury. 


4 


to our own stage doors. 


other ; 


The 


statues alone have been taken away. You see the very 
iltar on which the victims were offered ;—and you may 
now ascend without ceremony the private stairs, which 
led to the cium sanctorum of the goddess; where 
ihose mysterious rites were celebrated, the nature of 


which may be shrewdly guessed from the curiosities dis- 
d there, which are now to be seen in the Museo 
Borbonico. In a niche on the outside of the temple, 
of Harpocrates, appropriately placed as a 
and tell, but 


cove! 


‘ 


was a statue 


warning not to kiss 


“ Foul deeds will rise, 
sh all the world o’erwhelm them, to man’s eyes.” 


Thev 


The streets are very narrow, the marks of wheels on 
ihe pavement show that carriages were in use ; but there 
must have been some regulation to prevent their meeting 
each other—for one carriage would have occupied the 
whole of the street, except the narrow trotteir raised on 
each side for foot passengers, for whose accommodativn 
there are also .aised stepping-stones in order to cross 
from one side ta the other. The distance between the 
wheel-tracks is four feet three inches. 

There is often an emblem over the door of a house, 
that determines the profession of its former owner. The 
word “ Salve” on one, seems to denote that it was an 
inn, as we have in our own days the sign of “ The 
Salutation.’ In the outer brick-work of another, is 
an emblem which the refinement of 
modern taste ; but which has been an object even of 1¢- 
ligious adoration in many countries, probably as a sym- 
bol of creative power. ‘The same device is found on the 
stucco of the inner court of another house with this in- 
timation—Hic habitat felicitas: which is a sufficient 
explanation of the character of its inhabitants. 

Many of the paintings on the walls are very elegant 





carved shocks 


| 
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| tended, 





and Naiads; in the bed-chambers, Morpheus scatters his | knives and forks. 


poppies—and in the eating-room, a sacrifice to Aiscula- 
pius teaches us that we should eat to live—and not live | an emperor. 
In one of these rooms are the remains of a | is the hinder part of a pig with the tail sticking up to | 

The tesserz, or tickets of admission 
to the theatres, are of ivory, and I remarked oné with the — 


to eat. 
triclinium. 

A baker’s shop is as plainly indicated, as if the loaves 
were now at his window. There is a mill for grinding 
the corn, and the oven for baking; and the surgeon and 
the druggist have also been traced by the quality of the 
articles found in their respective dwellings. 

But the most complete specimen that we have of an 
ancient residence, is the villa, which has been discovered 
at a small distance without the gate. Jt is onya more 
splendid scale than any of the houses in the town itself, 
and it has been preserved with scarcely any injury. 

Some have imagined that this was the Pompeianum, 
the Pompeian Villa of Cicero. Be this as it may, it 
must have belonged to a man of taste. Situated on a 
sloping bank, the front entrance opens, as it were, into 
the first floor; below which, on the garden side into 
which the house looks, (for the door is the only aperture 
on the road-side,) is a ground floor, with spacious sreades 
and open rooms all facing the garden; and above are 
the sleeping rooms. The walls and ceilings of this villa 
are ornamented with paintings of very elegant design, 


| all which have a relation to the uses of the apartments 


in which they are placed. In the middle of the garden, 
there is a reservoir of water surrounded by columns, and 
the ancient well still remains. Though we have many 
specimens of Roman glass in their drinking vessels, it 


| has been doubted whether they were acquainted with the 
| use of it for windows. Swinburne however, in describing 
| Pompeii, says “in the window of a bed-chamber some 





panes of glass are still remaining.” This would seem 
to decide the question—but they remain no longer. The 
host was fond of conviviality, if we may judge from the 
dimensions of his cellar, which extends under the whole 
of the house and the arcades also—and many of the 
amphore remain in which the wine was stowed. It was 


here, that the skeletons of seven and twenty poor wretches | 


were found, who took refuge in this place from the fiery 
shower that would have killed them at once, to suffer the 
lingering torments of being starved to death. 

It was in one of the porticos leading to the outward 
entrance, that the skeleton supposed to be that of the 
master of the house was found; with a key in one hand, 
and a purse of gold in the other. 

So much for Pompeii. 


day with feelings of interest so strongly excited, or with 
impressions of the transient nature of all human posses- 
sions so strongly enforced as by the solemn solitudes of 


| this resuscitated town. 


February 19th—Passed the morning in the Museo 
Borbonico ;—a magnificent establishment, containing 
rich collections of statues, pictures, and books. Heie 
too are deposited the greater part of the curiosities found 


at Herculaneum and Pompeii, which were formerly at | 


Portici. When the king was obliged to fly from Naples 
to Sicily, he took with him from Portici, every thing that 


| could be easily packed up ; these articles have now been 





brought back and are arranged in the Museo Borbonico. 
Here you see—“the ancient most domestic orna- 
ments,” the furniture, the kitchen utensils, the surgical 
instruments, the trinkets, &e. &c. of the ol Romans. 
This collection illustrates Solomon’s apophthegm, that 
there is nothing new under the sun. There is much 
that, with a little scouring, would scarcely appear old 
fashioned at the present day. This is not surprising in 
many of the articles, considering that our makers of pot- 
tery and tea urns, have been long busied in copying from 
these ancient models. But it is the same with other 
things ; the bits of the bridies, the steel-yard, and scales 
for weighing the lamps, the dice, the surgeon’s probe, are 
all very much like our own. We seem to have improved 
principally upon the Romans in hardware and cutlery. 
Their locks and keys, scissors and needles, are very 
clumsy articles, and their seals, rings, and necklaces, look 
as if they had been made at the blacksmith’s forge. The 
toilets of the ladies, too, were not so elegantly furnished 
with nick-nacks in those days—we have specimens of 
the whole arrangement of their dressing tables, even to 
their little crystal boxes of essences and cosmetics. Their 


« . . 
I lingered amongst its ruins | 
till the close of the evening; and have seldom passed a | 


There is a sun-dial—the gnomon of which 
cast the shadow. 


| name of the poet Aschylus written on it in Greek cha- 
_racters. The apparatus of the kitchen may be studied 
| in all its details, through every variety of urn, kettle, and 
saucepan. The armoury presents to us the very helmets, 
and breast-plates, and swords, with which the Romans 
gained the empire of the world ; in a word, every thing 
here excites the liveliest interest, even to the tops and 
play-things, which prove the antiquity of our own 
school-boy amusements; but in these, as in other mat- 
ters, the poverty of human invention is strikingly dis 
played ; for whether we ride upon sticks, or play at odd 
and even, we find that we are only copying the pastimes 
of children two thousand years older than ourselves ; 


‘“« Ludere par impar, equitare in arundine longa.” 


In another quarter of the museum are collected those 
curiosities which, interesting as they are, as throwing 
light upon the manners of ancient times, are justly of- 
fensive to modern delicacy. The most extraordinary of 
these are the ornaments and decorations of the Temple 
of Isis, which will scarcely bear a detailed description. 


of the most piercing bitterness. A pulmonary invalid 
had better avoid Naples at any time, but certainly during 
the. winter, unless he wish to illustrate the proverb, 
“ Vedi Napoli e po mori.” It is not easy for such an 
invalid, if his case is notorious, to get lodgings, or at 
least he will on that account be asked a much higher 
price for them; for consumption is here considered to be 
| contagious, and in case of death, the whole of the furni- 
ture in the occupation of the deceased is burnt, and his 

| rooms are fumigated and whitewashed. 
Drove to Capo di Monte, a palace of the king, in the 





environs of the town. 


| tiresome things in the world, for one is just like another; 
| alkglitter and tinsel. Here are some of the best works of 
| Camuccini, 
| presenting Pericles, Socrates, and Alcibiades, brought by 
| Aspasia to admire the works of Phidias. 
| the fidelity of an historical picture, for the faces have 
| been closely copied from the antique marbles. 
| 2lst—Again to the Museo. The library is said to 
contain one hundred and fifty thousand volumes, and it 
seems to be well furnished with the literature of all na- 
tions, Permission is easily obtained here, as at the 
| British Museum, to enjoy the privilege of reading. 
| Among the curious manuscripts, I was shown the Aminta 
| of ‘Tasso, in his own hand-writing—which, by the way, 
| was a vile scrawl. 

In another quarter is a large collection of Etruscan 
vases, in which the elegance of the form shames the bad- 
ness of the painting. It is strange that a people who 
| seem to have had an intuitive tact for the elegant and the 
| beautiful, in the form and shape of their vesgels, should 
have had so little taste in the art of design. 

In the collection of pictures there is much that is cu- 
rious, and much that is beautiful. In the former class, 
are the specimens of the first essays of the first founders 
of the art of painting in Italy. It is curious to trace its 
progress through the different stages of improvement, 
| till it was at last brought to perfection, in the age of 
_ Raphael. 4 

In the same class is an original picture of Columdus, 
by Parmiggianino; and a portrait of Philip the Second 
of Spain, which looks the narrow-minded, cold-blooded 
tyrant, that he was in reality. 

And, lastly, here is the original sketch of the Last 
Judgment, by Michael Angelo, from which he afterwards 
painted his great picture. It has been coloured by a- 
later hand. It ought to be hung up in the Sistine chapel, 
as a key to make the fresco intelligible; for, much is 
here seen distinctly, that is quite faded in the large pic- 
ture. For instance, time has done for Cardinal Biagio, 
what he in vain asked of the pope; and, it is only in 
this sketch, that the bitter resentment of the painter is 
recorded, who placed him amongst the damned, in the 





in the taste and design, and they often assist us in ascer- combs would scarcely compare with those which we use | 
| taining the uses for which the different rooms were in- | in our stables, and there is nothing that would be fit for 
For example—in the baths, we find Tritons | a modern lady’s dressing case. We find nothing like 


The weight of the steel-yard is generally the head of } 


February 20th—The weather is beyond measure | 
severe and trying; with a hot sun, there is a winter wind | 


Palaces, however, are the most | 


There was one that pleased me much, re- | 


This has all | 
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gripe of a malignant demon,—that is dragging him 
down to the bottomless pit, in a manner at once the 
most ferocious and degrading. 

In the latter class, there are many that deserve enu- 
meration. Two Holy Families by Raphael, are full of 
the almost heavenly graces, with which he, above all 
other painters, has embellished this subject. 

There are two landscapes;—and a wild witch, on a 
wilder heath, in the very wildest style of Salvator Rosa. 

Titian’s Danae is all that is lovely and luscious ;— 
and there are some charming pictures of Corregio ;—but, 
I believe, this collection altogether detained me less than 
it deserved ; for, after feasting the imagination, in the 
galleries of Florence and Rome, in the contemplation 
of the very finest efforts of the pencil, it requires equal 
excellence to stimulate the languid attention, and satisfy 
the increasing fastidiousness of the taste. This is a cruel 
deduction from the pleasure which is expected to be de- 
rived from familiarity with excellence, and improvement 
in knowledge ; so that, after all, it may be doubted, whe- 
ther we grow happier as we grow wiser; and perhaps, 
those who are at the most pains,—to see the best that is 
to be seen,—to read the best that is to be read,—and to 
hear the best that is to be heard,—are only labouring to 
exhaust the sources of innocent gratification, and are in- 
capacitating themselves from future enjoyment, by ap- 
proaching nearer to that state, which has been so truly 
described, as a state of 


« Painful pre-eminence ourselves to view, 
Above life’s pleasures, and its comforts too 





” 


February 22d.—Yesterday we had December’s wind ; 
to-day we have November’s rain ; and such is the climate 
of Naples. 

Dined with an Italian family, to whom I brought let- 
ters of recommendation from Rome. This was the first 
occasion that I have had of seeing an Italian dress-din- 
ner ;—but there was scarcely any thing strange to excite 
remark. The luxury of the rich is nearly the same 
throughout Europe. Some trifling particularities struck 
me, though I think the deviations from our own customs 
were all improvements. ‘There was no formal top and 
bottom to the table, which was round, and the host could 
not be determined from his place. All the dishes were 
removed from the table as they were wanted, carved by 
aservant at the sideboard, and handed round. Each 
person was provided with a bottle of wine, and a bottle 
of water, as with a plate, and knife and fork. There 
was no asking to drink wine, nor drinking of healths ; 
no inviting people to eat, nor carving for them. All 
these duties devolved on the domestics ; and the conver- 
sation, which, in England, as long as dinner lasts, is al- 
most confined to the business of eating, with all its im- 
portant auxiliaries of sauces and seasonings, took its free 
course, unchecked by any interruptions arising out of 
the business in hand. This seems to me to be the per- 
fection of comfort ;—to be able to eat and drink what 
you please, without exciting attention or remark ;—and 
I cannot but think it would be a great improvement upon 
our troublesome fashion of passing the bottle, to substi- 
tute the Italian mode of placing a separate decanter to 
each person. 

Economy, in a country where wine is so dear as in 
England, can be the only objection ; for, though I have 
heard some persons argue, that the pleasure of drinking 
is increased by a common participation in the very same 
bottle; such a notion can scarcely be founded in reason, 
unless it is allowed that this pleasure is still more ex- 
quisitely enjoyed in the tap-room, where each man par- 
takes of the same mug, without even the intervention of 
glasses. For my part, I am for extending the privilege 
of Idomeneus’s cup, to every guest :-— 


warscv derae ass 


Esny, wort euecl, mrisev, ore Gupcoe avarye. 
, ’ Irian, 4. 262. 


But, an invitation to dinner is a rare occurrence in 
Italy ; for dinner is not here, generally speaking, the so- 
cial feast of elaborate enjoyment, which we are accus- 
tomed to make it in England,—occupying a considerable 
portion of the day, and constituting the principal object 
of meeting,—but a slovenly meal, despatched in haste, 
and in ‘dishabille ;—and it is “for this reason that an 
Englishman is rarely invited, except on extraordinary 
occasions, to partake of it. ; 

In the eygning, to a conversazioni, at the archbishop 


of Tarento’s ;—one of the finest and most respectable 
looking old men I ever saw. The intercourse of society 
is perhaps managed better abroad than in England. The 
system of being at home in the evening, to those persons 
with whom you are desirous of associating, without the 
formality of sending a special invitation, facilitates that 
pleasant and easy society, which enlivens without at 
all destroying the retirement of domestic life ;—and it is 
carried on with no greater expense than a few additional 
cups of coffee, or glasses of lemonade. How much more 
rational is such a friendly intercourse, than the formal 
morning visits, or the heartless evening routs, of our own 
country. 

February 23d.—Again to the Museo. Examined 
the ingenious machinery employed to unroll the manu- 
scripts found at Herculaneum. ‘These are reduced to a 
state of tinder, but the writing is still legible. From the 
specimen that I saw, it seemed necessary, however, to 
supply at least a fifth by conjecture. Curiosity is kept 
alive till the last, for the name of the author is inscribed 
on the beginning of the manuscript, and this of course 
cannot appear till the whole roll is unraveled. The 
collection of statues is very extensive, but I must repeat 
of the statues what I have said of the pictures. After 
the tribune,—and the capitol,—and the vatican,—what 
remains to be seen in sculptufe?—and yet the Venus 
Callipyge is a most beautiful creature, but how shall we 
excuse her attitude! 

The famous Farnese Hercules may be calculated to 
please an anatomist, but certainly no one else; this is the 
work of Glycon, and is perhaps the allusion of Horace, 





in his first epistle, where he mentions the “ invicti mem- 
bra Glyconis ;” a passage that does not seem to be sa- | 
tisfactorily explained. 

The Flora is generally admired, but a colossal statue 
is seldom a pleasing object, and never, when it represents 
awoman. Gigantic proportions are absolutely inconsis- 
tent with female loveliness. 

February 2Ath to 28th.—Confined to the house with 
a cough ;—the effect of the bitter wind that has been 
blowing upon us from the mountains. The Lord deliver 
me from another winter at Naples! Our episcopal land- 
lord turns out a very caitiff. My predecessor, a young 
Englishman, who was confined to his bed by illness, had 
occasion to send a bill to his banker’s to be cashed; on 
which errand he employed the servant of Monsignor. 
As it has been imputed to Italian bankers, that they 
sometimes miscount dollars, he took the precaution to 
examine immediately the contents of his bag. Finding 
that there was a deficiency of twenty dollars, he sum- 
moned the servant, and being unable to get any explana- 
tion, he was preparing a note to the banker to institute 
an enquiry, when the man confessed that his master had 
stopped him upon his return, and taken twenty dollars 
out of the bag ; trusting, as it seems, to the proverbial 
carelessness of our countrymen. If a bishop will do this, 
what might we not expect from the poorer classes of so- 
ciety ? and yet I must confess, I have never met with 
any such dishonesty in the lower orders, except amongst 
the pick-pockets in the Strada di Toledo. 

In an arbitrary government like that of Naples, a 
stranger is surprised by the freedom of speech on political | 
subjects which prevails. ‘The people seem full of dis- 
content. In the coffee-houses, restaurateurs, nay even 
in the streets, you hear the most bitter invectives against 
the government, and tirades against the royal family. 

One would imagine, from such general complainings, 
that the government was in danger,—but all seems to 
evaporate in talk; and indeed General Church, (an 
Englishman,) at the head of a body of five thousand fo- 
reign troops, is engaged in stopping the mouths of the 
more determined reformers ; which may probably explain 
the secret of the stability of the present system. 

It must be owned, that the people have some grounds 
for complaint ; for, the king has not only retained all the 
imposts, which Murat, under the pressure of war, found 
it necessary to levy, but he has also revived many of the 
ways and means of the old regime. The property tax 
alone amounts to twenty-five per cent.; and there is a 
sort of excise, by which every roll that is eaten by the 
beggar in the streets, is made to contribute a portion to 
the government purse. 

The military, both horse and foot, make a very respect- 
able appearance. ‘T’o the eye they are as fine soldiers as 
any in Europe; and the grenadiers of the king’s guard, 

















dressed in the uniform of our own guards, might be ad- 


mired even in Hyde Park. But it appears that they do 
not like fighting. ‘The Austrian general, Nugent, mar- 
ried a Neapolitan princess, and is now commander in 
chief of that very army which, under Murat, ran away 
from him like a flock of sheep. 

It is the fashion to consider soldiers as mere machines, 
and to maintain that discipline will make soldiers of any 
men whatever. This may be true as a general rule: but 
may not a slavish submission to a despotic government 
for a long period of years, and confirmed habits of ef- 
feminate indolence, on the part of any people, produce 
an hereditary taint in their blood—gradually making 
what was hadit in the parent, constitution in the off- 
spring—and so degenerate the breed that no immediate 
management or discipline shall be able to endue such a 
race with the qualities necessary to constitute a soldier. 
If this maxim need illustration, I would appeal to the 
conduct of the Neapolitan army in Murat’s last cam- 
paign. 

March 1st.—The summer sun of to-day brings me 
again out of my hiding-place. Explored the Grotto of 
Pausilippo, and the Tomb of Virgil, as it is called— 
though there is little doubt but that the poet was buried 
on the other side of the bay. The tomb contains the 
following inscription, which, engraved as it is without 
any punctuation, presents a tough morsel of Latinity: 


TVMVLI VESTIGIA CONDITVR OLIM 
PASCVA RVRA DVCES, 


QVI CINERES 
ILLE HEC QVI CECINIT 


But the addition of a note of interrogation after Ves- 
tigia will clear away the difficulty. Eustace, in his 
account, gives us Virgil’s own distich of Mantua me 
genuit, &c.; but the real inscription is as I have tran- 
scribed it. How this came to be substituted for Virgil’s 
may be difficult to explain: nor is it very easy to see 
why Eustace should give an inscription that does not 
exist, when the true one was staring him in the face. 

This tomb ought to yield a good revenue to the pro- 
prietor. The English pilgrims are the most numerous. 
A bay-tree did grow out of the top of it: but the keeper 
told me that the English had pulled off the leaves, as 
long as any remained—in the same spirit, J suppose, 
which induced the ladies in England to pull the hairs out 
of the tail of Platoff’s horse. It has been since cut up 
altogether, and not a root is left to mark the spot. 

Beautiful drive along the coast, on the Strada Nuova. 
This road was the work of Murat, who has done a vast 
deal to improve and embellish Naples. It was he who 
enlarged and laid out the Villa Reale in the English 
style of shrubbery, which forms a delightful promenade 
between the quay and the sea. 

In the centre of this walk is the group of Dirce, com- 
monly called the Toro Farnese. Pliny tells us it was 
cut out of a single block. 

“ Zethus et Amphion, ac Dirce, et Taurus, vincu- 
lumque ex eodem lapide, Rhodo advecta, opera Apel- 
lonii et T'aurisci.” 

But the integrity of the original block has been much 
invaded; for the head and arms of Dirce, the head and 
arms of Antiope, the whole of Amphion and Zethus ex- 
cept the bodies and one leg, and the legs and cord of the 
bull, are modern. 

March 2d—Excursion to Puzzuoli, and Baire— 
where all is fairy ground. Here you may wander about, 
with Virgil and Horace in your hand, and moralise over 
the changes that time has produced. How are the mighty 
fallen! Here the great ones of the earth retired from 
the noise and smoke of Rome to their voluptuous villas. 
Baie was the Brighton, the Cheltenham, or, perhaps with 
more propriety, the Bath of Rome; for it was a winter 
retreat. ‘The rage for building was carried to an extent 
that made it necessary to encroach upon the sea. 


«“ Contracta pisces equora sentiunt 
Jactis in altam molibus. Huc frequens 
Cementa demittit redemptor.” 


But their redemptors built with more solid materials 
than our modern builders, whose structures will never 
endure, to afford the remnant of a ruin seventeen hun- 
dred years hence to our curious posterity, as a sample of 
the style of building of their ancestors. 

One might fancy that Horace had been gifted with a 
prophetic sight of the changes that have taken place, 
when he wrote 
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90 
“Debemur morti nos nostraque; sive receptus 
Terra Neptunus classes Aquilonibus arcet 
Regis opus.” 


Who can recognise in the present appearance of the 
Lucrine lake any vestiges of the superb description of 
Virgil? 


«“ An memorem portus, Lucrinoque addita claustra : 
Atque indignatum magnis stridoribus #quor, 
Iulia qua ponto longe sonat unda refuso, 
Tyrrhenusque fretis immittitur estus Avernis ?” 


But it is thus that the fashion of this world passeth 
away. The lovely Lucrine—the scene of imperial Re- 
wgettas—is now a mere morass, covered with grass and 
rushes. It was curtailed of its fair proportions, and in- 
deed almost filled up by the monstrous birth of the Monte 
Nuovo—the offspring of a voleano, which burst out in 
1538 with a fearful eruption of flames and fire; the 
ashes of which, after being shot up into the air to an im- 
mense height, in their descent formed this mountain of 
cinders—two thousand feet high, and four miles in cir- 
cumference. 

-Ivernus has no longer any thing diabolical about it. 
The axe of Agrippa, by leveling the woods that enveloped 


it in impenetrable gloom and mysterious dread, long ago 
deprived the lake of al! i'; terrors. Silius Italicus de- 
scribes the change which had already taken place in his 
time. 
“lle, olim populis dictum Styga, nomine verso, 

Stagna inter celebrem nunc mitia monstrat Avernum.” | 


Popular superstition might well fix upon such a spot, 
situated in the midst of volcanoes, and supposed to be of 
unfathomable depth, as the mouth of hell. Homer pro- 
bably fullowed the real belief of his time, in sending 
Ulysses thither—and Virgil followed Homer. But if 
Ttaly has furnished the hells of the poets, it has also sup- 
plied them with the scenery of Elysium. Milton seems 
to have culled the flowers of his delicious garden of Eden 
from the soft and sublime scenery of Tuscany ; and the 
charming retreats in the neighbourhood of Avernus were 
probably the prototypes of Virgil’s habitations of the 
blesse1—though he could scarcely intend to fix the geo- 
graphical position of his E/ysium, which, by the con- 
cluding words, seems evidently transferred to another 
world: “ 

From hence we made a pilgrimage to Torre del Patria, 
the ancient Laternum—the retreat and the tomb of Scipio. 
The word * Patria” is still legible in the wall of a watch 
tower, which, you are told, is all that remains of the 
angry epitaph which he dictated himself: “ Jngrata 


Solemque suum sua sidera norunt.” 


ee, 





vibrates when you stamp with your foot. Water is found 
at the depth of thirty feet. 

Alum works are also carried on here. Earth and water 
are put into a large earthen vessel, which is sunk up to 
the brim in the soil—the heat of which causes the water 
to boil, and, as this evaporates, the alum is deposited in 
a crystalised state on the sides of the vessel. 

It is from the waters of Solfaterra that the baths of 
Puzzuoli are supplied ; which are said to be very effica- 
cious in cutaneous and rheumatic disorders. 

March 3d.—T he weather continuing fine, we drove 
to the lake of Agnano—situated in a delightfully retired 
valley, surrounded by hills. On the border of this lake 
is the Grotta del Cane. Travellers have made a great 
display of sensibility in their strictures upon the specta- 
cle exhibited here; but, to all appearance, the dog did 
not care much about it. It may be said with truth of 
him, that he is wsed to it—for he dies many times a day ; 
and he went to the place of execution wagging his tail. 

He became insensible in two minutes: but upon being 
laid on the grass, he revived from his trance in a few 
seconds, without the process of immersion in the lake— 
which is generally mentioned as necessary to his recovery. 
From the voracity with which he bolted down a loaf of 
bread which I bought for him, the vapour does not ap- 
pear to injure the animal functions. 

Addison seems to have been very particular_in his ex- 
periments upon the vapour of this cavern. He found 
that a pistol would not take fire in it; but, upon laying 
a train of gun-powder, and igniting it beyond the sphere 
of the vapour, he found “ that it could not intercept the 
train of fire when it had once begun flashing, nor hinder 
it from running to the very end.” He subjected a dog 
to a second trial, in order to ascertain whether he was 
longer in expiring the first than the second time; and he 
found there was no sensible difference. A viper bore it 
nine minutes the first time he put it in, and ten minutes 
the second: and he attributes the prolonged duration of 
the second trial to the large provision of air that the 
viper laid in after his first death—upon which stock he 
supposes it to have existed a minute longer, the second 
time. 

«March 4th.—Read the Italian in a French transla- 
tion; and afterwards explored the church of §. Nicolo, 
where Mrs. Radcliffe has laid the scene of that admirable 
interview between the Marchesa and Schedoni, at ves- 
pers—during which they plot the death of Ellena. I 
went afterwards to the church of S. Severo, where there 
are some statues of great celebrity. One represents a 
female covered with a veil, which is most happily exe- 
cuted in marble, and has all the eflect of transparency. 
This new effect of sculpture was the invention and the 





It is evident, | 
however, that this tower is of modern construction, and 
therefore the inscription on it only affords evidence of | 
the tradition, that this was the place of Scipio’s inter- 
ment. And this tradition is at least as old as Pliny, who 
tells us there was a notion that a dragon watched over | 
the manes of Scipio, in a cavern at Liternum.—Plin. | 
Nat. Hist., lib. xvi. cap. 44. 

Such traditions have usually some foundation in trath. | 
But it is extraordinary that the memory of so great a | 
man should not have outlived his grave long enough to | 
enable history to record where he was buried. All that | 
we gain from Livy, however, on this point, rests on the 
saine vague tradition: Silentium deinde de Africano 
fuit. Vitam Literni egit, sine desiderio urbis. Mori- 
entem rure eo ipso loco sepeliri se jussisse ferunt, monu- 
mentumque ibi edificari, ne funus sibiin ingrata patria 
Jfieret.” A heap of stones is all that remains of the ruins 
of Liternum! 

We hurried rapidly over the ruins of Puzzuoli in our 
way home. A peasant showed us a tomb containing 
three sarcophagi, which he had lately discovered in his 
vineyard. He complained bitterly that the king had sent 
a patty of soldiers to remove one of these to his Museo, 
without giving him any remuneration. Further excava- 
tion might lead to the discovery of curious remains of 
antiquity : but who will excavate on such terms? The 
bones in the sarcophagi are in good preservation. 

Solfuterra is well worth seeing. Murat carried on 
sulphur works here, for his domestic manufacture of gun- 
powder. Three pounds of stone yield one pound of | 
Solfaterra is the crater of an extinguished vol- 
It is a fearful spot: the smoke now bursts out in 
many places—the whole area is hollow; and the ground 


Patria, neque enim mea ossa habebis.” 
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work of Corradini, a Venetian. 

There is another statue of the same kind, in the same 
church, by the same workman—a dead Christ—covered 
with the same thin gauze veil, which appears as if it 
were moist with the cold damp of death. 

There is also a statue of a figure in a net, the cele- 
brated work of Queirolo, a Genoese, which is a model 
of pains and patience. It is cut out of a single block, 
yet the net has many folds, and scarcely touches the 
statue. 

March 5th.—Explored the scenery of the Italian. 
Went to vespers at the church of St. Spirito; but the 
places themselves are as different from Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
romantic descriptions, as the fat unmeaning faces of the 
present monks are, from the sublime portrait of her stern 
and terrible Schedoni. But it is ever thus. Life is 
only tolerable in a romance, where all that is common- 
place and disgusting is kept out of sight; for what is 
the reality, but, as Mr. Shandy says, to shift about from 
side to side, and from sorrow to sorrow—to button up 
one vexation only to unbutton another! 

March 6th.—Seized with an acute pain in the side, 

9th.—Decided pleurisy—summoned an English sur- 
geon to my assistance. High fever. Copious bleeding. 
Owe my life, under Heaven, to the lancet; whose re- 
peated application was necessary to relieve me from the 
intolerable distress under which I had been gasping for 
some days. I find pleurisy is the endemic of Naples. 

March 14th—£gri somnia—if a man be tired of 
the slow lingering progress of consumption, let him re- 
pair to Naples; and the denouement will be much more 
rapid. The sirocco wind, which has been, blowing for 
six days, continues with the same violence. 

The eflects of this southeast blast, fraught with all 


the plagues of the deserts of Africa, are immediately 
felt, in that leaden oppressive dejection of spirits, which 
is the most intolerable of diseases. This must surely b¢ 
the “ plumbeus Auster” of Horace. 

Neapolitan gossips. It seems there is a great dispy 
at present between the pope and the King of Naples, 
His holiness claims feudal superiority over the kingdom, 
as a fief of the popedom; and, indeed, it would appea 
that he has always exercised the right of investiture ty 
every sovereign of Naples, since the foundation of the 
monarchy by Roger the Norman. 

Marat, who, in the days of his prosperity, laughed at 
the papal pretensions, after the downfall of Napoleon, 
thought it prudent to make his submission to his holi- 
ness, and was about to obtain the papal investiture. 

It is incontestable that a certain tribute has always 
been paid annually by the king to the pope. The pope 
receives this as an acknowledgment of his feudal superi- 
ority; the king would fain consider it as a charitable 
contribution of Peter’s pence. The question is still jeft 
open, and here the matter rests. 

In another branch of the dispute, the king has gained 
his point, and established his claim to appoint his own 
bishops—subject to the papal confirmation. ‘ 

The King of Naples is the oldest reigning sovereign 
in Europe, having ascended the throne in 1759. Though 
a devotee in religion, he is so fond of field sports, that 
he cannot give up the pleasures of the chasse for a single 
day ; and he has actually obtained a dispensation from 
the pope to permit him to shoot on Sundays! It must 
be remembered, however, in his excuse, that he is seventy 
and odd years old, and has therefore no time to lose. 

March 15th—Convalescence. Crawled to the Arch 
bishop of Tarento’s. Small collection of pictures—three 
by Murillo excellent. 

First day of Passion week. There is a strange mix- 
ture of straining and swallowing in the observance of 
Lent here. The opera and the theatres have been open; 
but the ballet has been suppressed. Dancing, it would 
seem, is more unholy than singing or gambling ; for the 
gaming-hell, under the same roof with the opera, and 
under the sanction of government, has been allowed to 
go on without interruption. 


“ Noctes atque dies patet atri Janua Ditis.” 


This is a very large establishment; it holds its daily 
session in a house in the Corso, and adjourns in the 
evening to a splendid suite of rooms in the upper part 
of the opera house. The Neapolitans are devoted to 
play, and they pursue it with a fatal energy, that hurries 
many of them to the last stage of the road to ruin. The 
relaxation of morals, as you advance towards the south, 
is very striking. I am afraid to believe all that I hear 
of the licentiousness of Naples; but I see enough to 
make me think nothing impossible. 

The plain speaking of the Neapolitan ladies is truly 
surprising; they call every thing by its right name, 
without any circumlocution; and in the relation of a 
story, whatever be the gharacter of the incidents, there 
is nothing left to be collected by inference, but the facts 
are broadly and plainly told, with the most circumstantial 
details. 

March 16th—The gaming table is permitted to go 
on even during the present week ; and the only restraint 
imposed upon this den of destruction, is a short interdict 
from Thursday next to Sunday ; when the doors will be 
re-opened. Itis melancholy to see the fatal perseverance 
with which the Neapolitans follow this pursuit; as It 
would seem, wasting their days in a fruitless occupation, 


—et propter nummos, nummorum perdere causas. 


But money is seldom, I believe, the object of any but 
the selfish calculating gamester. The true children 0 
play are delighted with the pursuit, and care as little for 
the object as the sportsman does for the fox. They find 
in the vicissitudes of play that strong excitement of the 
soul which furnishes a constant succession of deep and 
agitating emotions. There are minds so unhappily con- 
stituted, that to them the innocent and peaceful pleasures 
of tranquil security are as insipid and disgusting as milk 
and water would be to the lover of brandy. Ennwi is 
too light a term for that heaviness of spirit and weariness 
of soul which find all «the uses of the world stale, flat, 
and unprofitable.” The stagnant puddle of existence, 
then, must be stirred and freshened by the torrent, tem 





pest, and whirlwind of the passions; and this stimulant 
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THE DIARY OF AN INVALID. _ 
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pirits, whieh ps sought in the dangers of war, the fever of ambition, 
ist surely be mor the hopes and fears of love. But love, and war, and 

mbition, are not within the reach of all; while the 
saming table is ever at hand. The passion for play is 
niversal, and seems to have its root in the very heart 
of man ; no rank, or age, or sex, is exempt from its in- 
{uence ; the silken baron of civilisation, and the naked 
yage of the desert, show how nearly they are related 
» the common eagerness with which they fly to gaming 
nr relief from the same “ tedium vitz,” the same op- 
pressive void of occupation, which is of all voids that 
which nature—at least human nature—abhors the most. 
I was a witness this morning of the effect of the pro- 
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to his holi- ‘ 

stiture, cession of the Host upon these orgies. At the sound of 

has alwaysim the bell the groom-porter suspended the work of dealing, 
The pope and there was a half-solemn half-sneering pause till the 

adal superi. jm bell was out of hearing. All England would exclaim 

. charitable against the government that could be accessary to the 


corruption of the morals of its subjects, by the encou- 
ragement of gaming-tables for the sake of the revenues 
derived from such unhallowed practices ; but there are 
two many of us who cannot, because they will not, see 
that evils of the same kind—though it is to be hoped in 
aless degree—are produced by our own system of state 
lotteries. 

March 17th.—At this pious season the strangest 
dramatic representations are prepared for the edification 
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ation from Mg of the people. There is no disputing about taste; if a 
! It must an in London were to get up a puppet show to repre- 
is seventy sent the ministry, passion, crucifixion, and ascension of 
o lose. the Saviour, he would probably receive an intimation 
the Arch. jm the next day from the attorney general, and have to de- 
res—three fend himself against a charge of blasphemy. All thi, 


however, I saw this morning, for three balfpence, very 
faily represented by puppets of three feet high, in a 


ange mix- te 4 
theatre on the quay, to a crowded and admiring audience. 





ervance of ay : 
een open; The opposition theatre held out the temptation of a grand 
it would spectacle representing Lord Exmouth’s exploits at Al- 
x; for them gers; but I ought to record that the sacred piece seemed 
pera, and fm ' be the most attractive. 
lowed to The quay of Naples affords a scene such as I think 
can scarcely be equaled in the world. Tom Fool is 
nee there in all his glory, with such a motley train at his 
is. heels, and with such a chorus of noise and nonsense, 
its daily wit and waggery, fun and foolery, all around him, that, 
‘ns in the however a man may be disgusted at first, the effect in 
ipper part the end is like that of Munden’s face in a stupid farce, 
levoted to Where that admirable actor condescends to buffvonery 
at hurries Mf 40 save the author and his piece; you are constrained to 
nin. The M augh in spite of yourself. 
the south, March 18th.—Spring has once more returned in good 
nat I hear | earnest. Visited the Albergo di Poveri, a sort of found- 
nough to ™ ling hospital and house of industry, Here we saw one 
thousand five hundred men and boys, and about as many 
; is truly @ Women and girls. From hence we drove to the Campo 
nt name, Sunto—the great Golgotha of Naples. It is situated on 
tion of alg @tising ground behind the town, about a mile and a 
nts, there | half from the gate. Within its walls are three hundred 
the facts Mf and sixty-five caverns ; one is opened every day for the 
mstantial ™ Teception of the dead, the great mass of whom, as soon 
as the rites of religion have been performed, are brought 
ted to go here for sepulture. ‘There were fifteen cast in while we 
restraint ™ Were there—men, women, and children—without a rag 
interdict | ‘© cover them; literally fulfilling the words of Scripture: 
-s will bem “As he came forth out of his mother’s: womb, naked 
everancea™ Shall he return, to go ashe came!” I looked down into 
it; as it™ this frightful charnel-house ; it was a shocking sight: a 
cupation, j™ mass of blood and garbage—for many of the bodies had 
been opened at the hospitals. Cockroaches and other 
am reptiles were crawling about in all their glory. “« We 
any but fat all creatures else to fat us, and we fat ourselves for 
iIdren off Maggots; that’s the end!” 
little for We made the sexton of this dreary abode, who, by the 
‘hey find Way, had been employed in this daily work for eleven 
it of the—™ years, open the stone of the next day’s grave, which had 
leep andj™ been sealed up for a year. ‘The flesh was entirely gone; 
pily con-{™ for in such a fermenting mass the work of corruption 
jleasuresam™ Must go on swimmingly. Quick lime is added to hasten 
-as milkg™ the proeess, and nothing seemed to remain but a dry 
Ennui isqq heap of bones and skulls. What must be the feelings 
earinessam Of those who can suffer the remains of a friend, a sister, 
ale, flat, @ mother, or a wife, to be thus disposed of? Indifferent 
sistencem 98 I feel to the posthumous fate of my own remains, 
nt, tem Heaven grant that I may at least rest and rot alone, and 


not be mixed up in so horrible a human hash as this! 
There were some women saying Ave Marias within 
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the square, for the departed souls of their friends; but 
our arrival took them from this pious_work, and set them 
upon sume calculations connected with us and our car- 
riage, and the number of it; to direct them in the selec- 
tion of lucky numbers in the lottery upon their return 
to Naples ! 

March 19th.—The king waited upon a company of 
beggars at their meal, and afterwards washed their feet. 
This day is observed with the greatest solemnity. No 
carriages have been allowed to move about the streets. 
All the higher classes have put on mourning, and the 
soldiers have paraded with arms reversed and muffled 
drums. In the evening the king, attended by his whole 
court, walked in procession, bareheaded, through the 
Toledo street, visiting the churches in bis route, and 
kneeling before the images of the Virgin, who, on this 
occasion, is dressed in deep mourning. 

March 20th.—Good Friday. Continuation of the 
mourning of yesterday. It must be confessed that there 
is much more of religious observance in catholic than in 
protestant countries. Then comes the question, to what 
extent is it wholesome to encourage these outward ob- 
servances? If too much importance be given to them, 
there is danger that religion will stop there, and degene- 
rate into a mere homage of rites and ceremonies, in the 
place of that homage of our hearts and lives which the 
Christian religion requires of us. And this is the ob- 
jection which we make against the catholics. 
there be no attention paid to forms, there is danger that 
the substance may be lost sight of, and that a religion 
without any rites will soon become no religion at all; 
and this, I apprehend, is the objection that the catholics 
make against the protestants. Both sides agree that 
some ceremonial is necessary, and it is only a question 
of degree between them after all. In determining this 
question of degree, it is not easy to lay down a rule that 
would be universally applicable, for it must vary with 
the different characters and habits of different nations, 
and perhaps climate would not be without its influence 
in regulating the standard of propriety. For example, 
the natives of the south seem to have an intuitive love 
of show and spectacle, which forms a strong contrast 
with the plain and simple habitudes of the northern na- 
tions. And this consideration ought perhaps to have 
made me more tolerant in my remarks on catholic cere- 
monies abroad ; for I believe that they may be less charac- 
teristic of the religion itself than of the taste of the people. 

21st.—The Paschal Lamb, which I have observed in 
many of the houses as a sort of pet during Lent, ap- 
pears no more. The knife is at work for to-morrow’s 
feast. 

Drove to Portici. The museum consists principally 
of specimens of the paintings found at Pompeii. These 
remains are very interesting, as illustrative of the state 


of the art amongst the Romans; but it would be ridicu- | 


lous to take the paintings on the walls of the houses of 
a provincial town as the standard of their skill. 

It is fair to suppose that the taste of the ancients was 
as refined and fastidious in painting, as in the sister art 
of sculpture; and that the praises which they have 
lavished upon Zeuxis and Apelles would have been sup- 
ported by their works, if these works had come down 
to us. 

All traces of these great masters are lost; but we 
know some of the most admired pieces of the latter 
were brought by Augustus to Rome; and Pliny’s de- 


scriptions, which do remain, seem to demonstrate that | 


they must have been executed in a much higher style of 
finishing, and with a technical knowledge, that will in 
vain be sought in the painted walls of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. Many of these, however, are designed with 
great taste, grace, and feeling; and if we suppose that 
the works of Zeuxis and Apelles were as superior to 
these as the Last Judgment and the School of Athens 
are to the painted walls of a modern Italian room, we 
shall probably not form too high an estimate of the ex- 
cellence of the great masters of ancient art. One of 
the most elegant figures in this museum, is the picture 
of a female, with a pencil and tablets in her hand, which 
they call Sappho. The story of the picture is often 
plain, as in that of Orestes, Pylades, and Iphigenia, in 
the temple of Diana. In another, there is an old woman 
selling Cupids to a young female, behind whom stands 
a sort of duenna, in the attitude of advice and caution. 
The old retailer of loves holds a fluttering Cupid by the 
wings, and has another in her cage. 


Again, if 
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We have also a specimen of their taste in caricature 
A little delicate chariot, that might have been made by 
the fairies’ coachmaker, is drawn by a parrot, and driven 
by a grasshopper. This is said to be a satirical repre- 
sentation of Nero’s absurd pretensions as a singer and a 
driver; for Suetonius tells us he made his debut on the 
Neapolitan theatre. “ Et prodiit Neapoli primum: 
ibidem sepius et per complures contavit dies.” 

Here is a curious picture of a schoolmaster’s room, 
with an unhappy culprit horsed on the back of one of 
his fellows; precisely as the same discipline is adminis- 
| tered in many parts of England at present. 

Many articles, even of food, are to be seen preserved 
| in a charcoal state. There is a loaf of bread on which 
the baker’s name is still visible. 

It is easy to recognise the different fruits and vege- 
tables, corn, rice, figs, almonds, walnuts, beans, lentils, 
&c. They show you also the remains of a woman, 
found among the ashes, the skull of which is still per- 
fect; with the necklace and bracelets of gold, which she 
must havehadon. Time has hardened the liquid shower 
which overwhelmed her, recording that she perished in 
the prime of youth, by the impression that remains of 
her beautiful bosom. 

The only relic of the temple of Isis is a goblet ; from 
the spout of which it is plain that the votaries must have 
quaffed the wine. 

We adjourned afterwards to the royal palace, which 
was fitted up by Murat. Every thing remains in the 
state he left it, except that the family pictures of himself 
}and his wife,and her two brothers, Napoleon and Jo- 

seph, have been taken down from their high places and 
|} thrust into a garret, “amongst the common lumber.” 
| He is represented in a fancy dress, which is almost ridi- 
| culously fantastic, with ear-rings in his ears, but though 
a fine handsome man, I doubt whether he has not a little 
| the air of T’om Errand in Beau Clincher’s clothes. Ma- 
Teese Murat’s room and adjoining bath are strikingly 
| 

| 








elegant and luxurious. In her dressing-room is a small 
library, in which I observed that the majority of the 
| books were translations of English authors—Gibbon, 
Fielding, Hume, Thomson, Coxe’s House of Austria, 
| Mrs. Radcliffe, and a long train of novels. In Joachim’s 
room, almost every article of furniture is ornamented 
with the head of his favourite Henry IV.—the royal 
model which he is said to have proposed to himself—but 
| he was not fortunate enough to meet with a Su/ly for his 
minister ; and he lived to learn that the “ divinity which 
used to hedge a king,” was to be no protection to him, 
though he had won a crown by his valour, and worn it 
with the consent and acknowledgment of all Europe. 
That man must have the feelings of humanity strangely 
perverted by political enmities, who can read the story 
of his ignominious death without pity. 

The leading feature in his character seems to have 
| been that gallant generous bravery, so becoming a sol- 
| dier, which he displayed on all occasions. In his very 
| last retreat, he is said to have risked his life to save the 
| son of one of his nobility, who wanted the courage to 
| do it himself. They were crossing the river under the 
| fire of the Austrians; the horse of the young man was 
| wounded, and his situation appeared hopeless. Joachim, 
| moved by the distress of the father, plunged into the 
| stream, and brought the son in safety to the bank, where 
| the father had remained a helpless spectator of the whole 
transaction. But peace be to his ashes. I am no advo- 
cate for the scum to which the fermentation of the French 
| revolution has given such undue elevation; but there 

are always exceptions; and Joachim, however he might 
| be tainted with the original’sin of the school in which 
| he was bred, had deserved too well of human nature by 
| his own conduct in power, not to merit more compassion 
| than he found in the hour of his adversity. 

In the gardens of Portici is a fort, built to teach the 
present king the art of fortification during his childhood ; 
and in the upper apartment is a curious mechanical table, 
which is made to furnish a dinner without the attendance 
of domestics. 

In the centre of the table is a trap-door. 
is sent up by pullies from the kitchen below. 
son has six bells attached to his place, which ring in the 
kitchen, inscribed with the articles most in request at 
dinner; which are hoisted up by invisible agents, some- 
thing after the fashion of the entertainment in Beauty 
and the Beast. 

March 22d.—Easter Sunday. Grand holiday. A 


The dinner 
Each per- 
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WALDIE’S: CIRCULATING | LIBRARY. 





feast at Portici, , which reminded me of Greenwich fair. 
The dress of the peasantry gaudy and glittering—crim- 
son satin gowns covered with tinsel. 

Excursion to Vesuvius. - My surgeon warned me 
against this ascent, but I was resolved to go. To leave 
Naples without seeing Vesuvius, would be worse than 
to die at Naples after seeing Vesuvius. The ascent was 
laborious enough, but no part of the labour fell upon my 
shoulders. When we arrived at the foot of the perpen- 
dicular steep, where it was necessary to leave our mules ; 
while my companions toiled up on foot, I got into an 
easy arm-chair, and was carried on the shoulders of eight 
stout fellows, to my own great astonishment, and to the 
greater amusement of my friends, who expected every 
moment to see us all roll over together. I certainly 
should not have thought the thing practicable, if I had 
not tried it; for the ascent is as steep as it is well pos- 
sible to be; the surface, however, is rugged; and this 
enabled the men to keep their footing. It was not the 
pleasantest ride in the world; for without pretending to 
any extraordinary sensibility, there is something dis- 
agreeable in overcoming difficulties by the sweat of other 
men’s brows, even if they are well paid for it. The 
men, however, seemed to enjoy it vastly. They told me 
the Princess of Wales had ridden in the same chair, 
with a train of forty men to carry her; but I suppose 


royal bodies are heavier than those of ordinary mortals. 
When you arrive at the top, it is an awful sight, and 
much more like hell than any thing that human imagina- 


tion could suggest. As you approach the great crater, 
the crust upon + which you tread becomes so hot that you 
cannot stand long on the same place—your progress is 
literally “per ignes suppositos cineri doloso;” if you 
push your stick an inch below the surface, it takes fire, 
and you may light paper by thrusting it into any of the 
cracks of the crust. The craters of the late eruption 
were still vomiting forth flames and smoke, and when 
we threw down large stones into these fiery mouths, one 
might have thought they were replying to Lear’s impre- 
cation, “ Rumble thy belly full !—Spit fire!” Altogether 
it was a most sublime and impressive scene, and may be 
classed amongst the very few things in the world that do 
not disappoint expectation. 

The look down into the great crater at the summit is 
frightfully grand; and when you turn away from the 
contemplation of this fearful abyss, you are presented 
with the most forcible contrast, in the rich and luxuriant 
prospect of Naples, and the surrounding country, where 
aj] is soft and smiling as far as the eye can see. 

In our way home we explored Herculaneum, which 
scarcely repays the labour. This town is filled up with 
lava, and with a cement caused by the large mixture of 
water with the shower of earth and ashes that destroyed 
it; and it is choked up as completely as if molten lead 
had been poured into it. Here, therefore, the work of 
excavation was so laborious, that all which could be done 
has been to cut a few passages. Besides, it is forty feet 
below the surface, and another town is now built over 
it, so that you grope about under ground by torch-light, 
and see nothing. 

Pompeii, on the contrary, was destroyed by a shower 
of cinders, in which there was a much less quantity of 
water. It lay for centuries only twelve feet below the 
surface; and these cinders being easily removed, the 
town has been again restored to the light of day. 

Iv the evening the theatre of 8S. Carlo re-opened with 
a new opera and a splendid ballet. 

March 23d.—The finest looking men in Naples are 
the Lazzaroni, the lowest class in the order of society, 
answering to the Lazzi in the old Saxon division of 
classes in our own island. “ Dividebantur antiqui Sax- 


ones in tres ordines; Edilingos, Filingos, et Lazzos ; 
hoc est, nobiles, ingenuos, serviles. Restat antique ap- 


pellationis commemoratio. 
(Speliman.) } 
But if Lazzaroni be at all connected with laziness, the 


Ignavos enim lazie hodie 


” 
dicimus.”— 


term has little application to the bearers of burdens in 
Naples; unless it be explained in the same manner as 
lucus a non lucendo, It they are fond of sprawling in 


the sun, they are enjoying the holiday of repose, which 
they have earned by their own industry, and which they 
have a right to dispose of according to their own taste. 
There is an amphibious class of these fellows who seem 
to live in the water. I have stood watching a boat for 
hours, which I had at first imagined was adrift without 
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casionally mount out of the water with an oyster, and 
then down he went again in search of another. 

They appear to be a merry, joyous race, with a keen 
relish for drollery, and endued with a power of feature 
that is shown in the richest exhibitions of comic grimace. | 
Swinburne says well, that Hogarth ought to have visited | 
Naples to have beheld the “ sublime caricature.” 

I know few sights more ludicrous than that which 
may be enjoyed by treating a Lazzarone to as many 
yards of macaroni as he can contrive to slide down his 
throat without breaking its centinuity. 

Their dexterity is almost equal to that of the Indian 
jugglers, and much more entertaining. 

March 24th.—In ascending the scale of society, we 


we mount to the top. 

The ignorance of the higher classes has long been 
proverbial, Murat had instituted a female school of 
education on a large scale, which was well attended by 
the principal families in Naples, and a taste for know- 
ledge was beginning to spread very rapidly ; but Murat 
is dead, and this institution has fallen with its founder. 
The most thriving profession is the law, and almost 
every tenth man is a lawyer. 

March 25th—Went in the evening to the J'eatro 
.Vuovo, where Italian tragedies and comedies are per- 
formed, and which is attended particularly by the younger 
classes of the Neapolitans as a school of pronunciation, 
and a lesson in language. Nothing can be more bar- 
barous than the Neapolitan dialect. There was but little 
vis comica in the performance; and indeed the piece 
was a suspirious, white handkerchief business, translated 
from a sentimental German comedy. 

The rustic who seems to be the same (at least in the 
stage representation of the character) all the world over, 
was well done, and reminded me of Emery. 

March 26th.—Intended excursion to Pestum. Pre- 
vented by a fresh attack of pleurisy. Perhaps there is 
no great cause for regret, for, however fie the ruins 
may be, there is no story of the olden time to make 
them particularly interesting. If ruins are sought out 
as mere objects to please the eye, I doubt if there be any 
thing in Italy that could be put in comparison with Tin- 
tern Abbey. But it is the deeds that have been done, 
and the men that did them,—the Scipios, and the Catos, 
and the Brutuses,—that invest the ruins of Rome with 
their great charm and interest. Independently of these 
recollections, there is perhaps nothing to be seen in 
Italy so beautiful as the light, elegant and graceful ruins 
of a Gothic abbey. 

This associating principle seems to operate and give 
an interest even to places where the adventures which 
make them memorable are notoriously fictitious; for, to 
no other cause can I attribute the pains I have taken to 
identify the scenery of the Italian; and I experienced 
serious disappointment at being unable te find the ruined 
archway in which Vivaldi was intercepted by the myste- 
rious monk, in his visits to the villa of Signora Bianca ; 
which had probably never any existence except in the 
imagination of Mrs. Radcliffe. 

The vicissitudes of the weather here are beyond every 
thing I have ever felt. During Easter week it was in- 
tensely hot. On the 28th of March Vesuvius was 
covered with snow, and the four succeeding days have 
been as cold and comfortless as wind, sleet, and hail 
could make them. 

April 2d.—Convalescence. Visited the opera for the 
first time. Of all the stupid things in the world, a se- 
rious opera is perhaps the most stupid, and the opera of 
to-night formed no exception to this observation, The 
theatre is, I believe, the largest in Europe, and it is cer- 
tainly too large for the singers whose voices sound like 
penny trumpets on Salisbury Plain. 

The pit contains 674 elbowed seats in 19 rows; and 
there is standing room for at least 150 persons. 

The ballet of Gengis Khan was splendidly got up. 
The dancing was admirable, for, though excellence must 
necessarily be confined to a few, all were good. These 
spectacles are better managed here than in England. *I 
am afraid there is always something lumpish and awk- 
ward in the general effect of our corps de ballet; but 
here the groups are so picturesque, their motions so 
graceful, there is such a general expertness in the most 
complicated movements of the dance, and such a light- 
ness and perpetual motion in all the figures, that the 
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whole spectacle has the effect of phantasmagoria. 


do not find progressive improvement in information as / 
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| April 3d.—The ex-king of Spain arrived, accom 
| nied by his brother, the present King of Naples, 
| had gone to Mola di Gaeta to meet him. It is 
that they now met for the first time, after a separation 
sixty years. 

5th.—Left Naples in a fit of spleen and disgust, 
the continued inclemency of the weather, and slept 
Capua, where we found none of those seducing luxury 
which enervated the soldiers of Hannibal. 

6th.—This day’s journey brought us to Velletri, 
was nearly dark when we left Terracina, to pass over ¢ 
Pontine Marshes. During the last stage, our postili 
was constantly stopping, upon some pretence of the h 
hess wanting repair; at other times he pleaded that hj 
horses were knocked up, and could not go beyond 
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foot’s pace, on which occasion he would set up a logy 4 oT 
song. All this was so like the commen prologue to qm?" oe 
een 


robbery scene in romance, that we suspected the fello 
must be a confederate with the banditti. At last we logmm'?: and 
all patience—my companion produced his pistols, ead int 
swore that the next time he relaxed from a trot, he wou This 1 
blow out his brains. This seemed to have its effect, anjqme™t> P™ 
we rattled on to Velletri, without clearing up the mys mode 
tery. pining th 
7th.—Reached Rome to breakfast. Went to bed in gmme®s't PS 
high fever. Summoned a Roman surgeon to open should 
vein, which he did very tolerably ; but their practice ig™@™ the 
much more timid than our own, for as soon as he hajgevuoner 
taken a large thimble-full of blood, he was for bindinggpense 4? 
up the arm again, and protested in the most urgent mange’ the 
ner against the madness of my proceeding, when he saygg*"" fo 
me determined to lose ten ounces. hastly 
11th.—Emerged from the confinement of a sick roomjg*bich in 
to enjoy again the genial air of Rome. How delightfagmituation 
is the calm tranquillity of this fallen capital, after thems S°PI 
din and clatter of Naples. There is something sje °™™ 
soft and balmy in the air, that I feel every mouthful reqapetts be 
vive and invigorate me. It is now as warm as midsum- hile th 
mer in England. Went to the church of S. Maria deg “°° 
Popolo, where there is a great curiosity in sculpture—a a an¢ 
statue by Raphael. It is Jonas, in the moment of hisgpP@PTess 
deliverance from the jaws of the great leviathan of the ihe trun 
deep. The figure is beautifully elegant, and displays Apri 
the same delicate skill in outline, for which Raphael is ©"! 
so distinguished in his pictures. It is doubted whether fj 0US 
Lorenzetto executed this statue from Raphael’s design, Greeks. 
or whether it received the finishing strokes from Raphael The 
himself, As no other works of Lorenzetto display the jg" 
same powers, it is fair to suppose the latter, and indeed uaintell 
there is a masterly touch in the expression that seems in Amo 

























itself sufficient to decide the question. sere 

12th,—Lounged through the studii of Canova and jy’ & 
Thorwaldson. Confirmed in my former opinions of their Ths 
respective merits. A statue of Washington for the gj" the 
United States, just moulded by Canova, in which there each cc 
is the same want of repose and simplicity that is so often omg 


observable in his works. +h 

Thorwaldson had just finished the mode! of a Mer- §™° his 
cury, putting Argus to sleep with his pipe ; a figure of a the 
exquisite grace, archness, and spirit, the veritable son of HSS 


Maia. Some'traces of antiquity are continually meeting °° fin 
you in your walks through Rome; for instance, the white jy 
robes of the modern Italian butchers, which are striking- uh 
ly neat and cleanly, seem to be the cast-off dresses of rate ‘ 
the priests, who performed the act of sacrifice. rv * 
April 13th—An execution in the Piazza del Popolo. . . 
The culprit was a “fellow with a horrid face,” who had §™ oe 
murdered his father. The murder was detected in a Ro a 
singular manner, affording an extraordinary instance of ri 
the sagacity and faithful attachment of the dog to its ~ ; 
master. The disappearance of the deceased had given lo 
rise to enquiry, and the officers of police went to his cot- a 
tage, where, on examining his son, they learned that his bl i 
father had gone out to work as usual a few days before. ny 
and had not been seen since. As the officers were con- “ag t 
tinuing their search in the neighbourhood, their atten: °" ™ 
tion was excited by observing a dog lying in a lone tent t 
place, who seemed to endeavour to attract their notice et 
by scratching on some newly turned earth. ~ Their cu- ire. 


riosity was excited by something peculiar in his action oF 
and manner to examine the spot—where they found the ue 
body. It would seem that the dog must have been an 
unobserved witness of his master’s murder, and had not 
forsakén his grave. On returning to the eottage with 
the body, the son was so struck with the discovery made 
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by the officers by means which he could not divine, that, 
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—-~— spcluding it must have been by supernatural intimation, 
ved, accomilie made a full confession of his guiit—that he had 
F Naples, eaten out his father’s brains with a mallet, at the insti- 





ion of his mother; that he had dragged him to this 
y-place, and there buried him. The mother was con- 
»mned to imprisonment for life—the son to the guillo- 
ne. He kept us waiting from ten o’clock till almost 
bree; for the execution is delayed till the culprit is 
ought to a due state of penitence. 

At last the bell rung, the host was brought from a 
ighbouring church, that he might receive the last 
rament; and soon afterwards the criminal was led 
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Ss i 
yon oatll st. JInglese was a passport on this as on other occa- 
se of the hamions. The guards that formed in a square round the 
aded that hygguillotine, made way for me to pass, and I was intro- 


laced, almost against my will, close to the scaffold. 





go beyond . : ; 

et up a loge A crucifix and a black banner, with death’s heads 
rologue toqqppon it, were borne before the culprit, who advanced be- 
ed the felloggmween two priests. He mounted the scaffold with a firm 
last we loaimtep. and did not once flinch till he stooped to put his 
pistols, ead into the groove prepared to receive it. 

ot, he woul This is the trying minute, the rest is the affair of the 
1s effect, anjqmenth part of an instant. It appears to be the best of 





modes of inflicting the punishment of death, com- 
bining the greatest impression on the spectator, with the 
to bed in qgeast possible suffering to the victim. It is so rapid that 
to open should doubt whether there were any suffering ; but 
- practice jqqrom the expression of the countenance, when the exe- 
tioner held up the head, I am inclined to believe that 


up the my. 











n as he h 
for bind ense and consciousness may remain for a few seconds, 
gent man_plter thé head is off, The eyes seemed to retain specu- 






ation for a moment or two, and there was a look in the 


hen he sa : : 
hastly stare with which they glared upon the crowd, 






1 sick rooniwhich implied that the head was aware of its ignominious 
y delightfajmituation, And indeed there is nothing improbable in 
, after thefmpuis supposition, for in all injuries of the spine, whereby 


communication with the sensorium is cut off, it is the 
arts below the injury which are deprived of sensation, 
hile those above retain their sensibility. And so, in 
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Maria degie case of decapitation, the muscles and nerves of the 
ulpture—a pace and eyes may for a short time continue to convey 
ent of hisfupressions to the brain, in spite of the separation from 
an of the give trunk. : 

d displays April 14th—The /Egina marbles ; these belong to 
Raphael ism catlier age of sculpture than that of Phidias, and are 





d whether (curious specimens of the infancy of the art amongst the 
’s design, jm reeks. , , F 
n Raphael | The symmetry is very defective, and there is a sort of 


sardonic smile in the expression of all the faces, that is 
wintelligible, without knowing the history of the group. 
Amongst the amusements of the people there is no- 
hing more striking than the energy and interest which 
they exhibit in the common game of Mora. 
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nae Pa This game is played by two persons; they both hold 
+ for the out their right hands, with the fingers extended; then | 
ich there ch contracts or shuts one, or as many of his fingers as | 
; so often te pleases, calling out at the same time the number 
which he guesses will be the whole amount of his own 
f a Mer. gd his adversary’s contracted fingers; this they both do 
figure of M" the same moment, and very rapidly. Whichever 
Je son of My sesses rightly, scores one, which is done by holding out 
meeting jp Singer of the left hand; the game may be five or 
he white 20, or more, at pleasure. 
striking- The vivacity with which they pursue this game is ex- 
resses of @ordinary.. As may be supposed, from the nature of 
the game, it often creates disputes and quarrels, and in 
Popolo, § %¢ days when every man carried his stiletto, these quar- 
who had @ "ls but too often ended in blood. 
ied in a 15th to 20th.—There is now scarcely a stranger in 
tance of ome. The ceremonies of Easter being over, all the 
g to its jm Yrld is gone to Naples; and the best lodgings are now 
d given be had for half the price that would have been asked 
his cot- ‘Wo months ago. 
that his Accidentally encountered some old friends and school- 
before fg ellows. What a delightful thing it is to laugh and talk 
sre con- i over the almost forgotten days of boyhood, when all was 


fun and frolic. For a moment one escapes from the pre- 


Paprat sent to the past, and becomes a boy over again. 

hey a 22d.—Excursion to Tivoli. We rose before the sun, 
action @%"d reached Tivoli to breakfast. The morning was 
ind the ( °autiful, and the morning is the spring of the day, 
een an When all nature is fresh and joyous, and man is fresh to 
ad not joy it. It is the custom of the cicerone to lead you 
e with Jf * long round of some miles, to see the cascatelle, and 






> made 


other things which are not worth seeing ; and I regret- 
e, that, : 


‘NT IN BINDING 


ted that I had not rather remained the whole morning in 
the charming environs of the temple of Vesta. 

The great cascade is artificial—the work of Bernini; 
but I prefer much the natural fall, which the waters 
have worked for themselves, through the fissures of the 
rock, which is seer. with such admirable effect from the 
hollow cavern called the Grotto Neptune. A pretty and 
intricate shrubbery covers the precipice, through which 
a path has been cut to enable you to descend to this 
spot; and I have seldom looked upon a scene which 
unites at once so much of the sublime and the beautiful; 
but I will not attempt to describe it. A cascade is one 
of those things that bids defiance to the pen or the pen- 
cil; for the noise and the motion which constitute, in 
fact, almost all that is grand and graceful in a real wa- 
terfall, are lost in a picture; and when these are taken 
away, what remains—but an unseemly patch of white 
paint ? If the imagination is to supply the loss, it might 
as well represent the whole scene, 

Horace may well be justified for his partiality to the 
preceps Anio et Tiburni lucus. It is an exquisite spot, 
and well calculated to suggest the idea of a retreat from 
the world with the calm pleasures of a life of rural re- 
tirement. 


Tibur Argeo positum colono 

Sit mew sedes utinam senecte 

Sit modus lasso maris, et viarum 
Militieque. 


It was in the scenery of Tivoli that Claude delighted 
to study nature, and in most of his landscapes there 
may be traced some features of the soft and beautiful 
combinations of the elements of landscape, which the 
scenery of Tivoli affords in such abundance. But the 
pictures of Claude represent nature rather as she might 
be, than as she is. His pictures are poetic nature ; na- 
ture, abstracted from all local defects—by which [ mean, 
that though all the separate features of his pictures are 
true to nature, yet that he has compounded them in a 
manner, to form a general whole, such as wil! never be 
found existing together in a real landscape. 
has done in landscape what the Greek artists have done 
in sculpture, who, from the separate excellences of dif- 
ferent individuals, have combined perfect figures, far su- 
perior in grace and beauty to any single living model. 

April 23d.—Visited the lunatic asylum. I should 
have been inclined to suppose, in a country where the 
natives display so much vivacity and energy in the or- 
dinary and healthy state of their minds, that their mad- 
houses would have exhibited a strange scene of violent 
excitement. But I was surprised to find every thing 
calm and tranquil. There were no raving patients; and 
only two whom it was necessary to confine, by a slight 
chain, to the wall of their apartment. I was much struek 
by the appearance and expression of two unfortunates 
labouring under the most opposite symptoms. The one 
was a captain in the army, who had been driven mad by 
jealousy. He was walking up and down a long room, 
with a quick and agitated step, and, I was told, he had 
been occupied in the same way for ten years, except 
during the few hours of sleep. He seemed to be suffer- 
ing the pains of the damned, as they have been described 
to proceed from the worm that never dieth. The other 
was a melancholy maniac, lying in the sun, so utterly 
lost in vacancy that I endeavoured in vain to rouse him 
from his reverie. He had a cast of countenance so 
cynic, that he might have furnished a painter with an 
admirable study for a Diogenes. 

April 24th—The politicians of Rome look to the 
future with gloomy apprehension. The general opinion 
seems to be, that the temporal power of the pope will 
end with Pius VII., and that Austria will lay her paw 
upon the ecclesiastical dominions. 

Connected as the house of Austria is with the reign- 
ing families of uscany and Naples, such an attempt 
might have little opposition to fear in the rest of Italy ; 
and indeed as to the papal states, even if there were any 
national feeling to keep them together, which I believe 
there is not, the people seem too much disposed to rely 
upon the interposition of miraculous assistance from 
above to do any thing for themselves. 

When the French were advancing in 1798, how was 
it that the papal government prepared to resist them ? 
By a levy en masse? No—but by a procession of three 
of the most sacred relics in the possession of the church. 





These relics were, Ji santo Volto, a miraculous portrait 


Thus he | 


| of the Saviour, and a Santa Maria, a portrait of the 
Virgin, supposed also to be painted by supernatuia! 
agency ; and the chains which St. Peter wore in prison, 
from which the angel liberated him. 

This procession was attended by nearly the. whole 
population of Rome, comprehending all ranks and ages 
and sexes, the greater part of them barefooted. Satisfied 
with this, they remained in a state of inactivity, in the 
hope that Heaven would interpose in their favour, by 
some miraculous manifestation of its power. Such is 
ever the effect of superstition, which substitutes rites for 
duties, and teaches men to build their hopes of divine 
favour upon any other rather than the only true and ra- 
tional foundation of such hopes—the faithful and ex. 
emplary discharge of their own duties. 

The Italians now make a triumphant appeal to the 
late restoration of the pope, as a visible interference of 
Providence, which ought to convince a heretic that it is 
decreed by the counsels of Heaven, that the pope shall 
endure for ever; and they hail this return as an omen 
and a security for the same miraculous assistance in the 
time to come, forgetting the admirable doctrine of the 
Trojan patriot, 


Ess oswvos apisrce, emeuver Gees wraps wr2rene. 


In the evening went to thetheatre. An Italian come- 
dy, or rather a German play, translated into Italian. 
German sentiment seems to please ull the world, in spite 
of is stupidity ; else why do we all pilfer from Kotzebue ? 
Vestris, the great comic actor of Italy, played the part 
of a valet with considerable archness and humour; but 
he is a “tun of man;” and a fat man is fit to act no- 
thing but a fat man; and perhaps there is no character 
but Falstaff of which fat is an essential attribute. But 
when I speak slightingly of Vestris, I forget his tale- 
bearer in the Bottega di Cafe, and his Burbero benefico, 
which are both admirable pieces of acting. 

April 25th.—I looked on this morning at a game at 
Pallone. This is a great improvement upon our fives. 
It is played by parties of a certain nuraber on each side, 
generally six against six. The pallone is a ball filled 
with air, about as big as a foot-ball. The players wear 
a sort of wooden guard, called Bracciale, into which 
the right hand is introduced ; this instrument, which is 
in shape not unlike a maff, reaches half way up to the 
elbow, and is studded with short wooden points. The 
player, grasping firmly a bar fixed in the inside of the 
éracciale to keep it steady, takes the ball before the bound, 
and vollies it, according to the tennis term, with amaz- 
ing force. The object of the players is to prevent the 
ball falling within their lines. The weight of the drac- 
ciale, placed as it is at the extremity of the arm, must 
require great muscular strength to support it during a 
long game. It is a truly athletic exercise, and though 
it is said to be the ancient follis of the Romans, it must 
have undergone some alteration; for the line, 





‘“‘ Folle decet pueros ludere, folle senes,”’ 


has no application to the modern game of the padlone. 

Joined Lucien Buonaparte’s domestic circle in the 
evening. 

April 26th.—Nothing is more perplexing in Italy than 
the computation of time. 

It is pity that the Italians will not reckon their hours 
| in the same manner with their neighbours. The ancient 
| Romans divided the day into twenty-four hours. Twelve 
| of these, from the rising to the setting of the sun, com- 
posed their day, and the other twelve, from sunset till 
| sunrise, made up the night. Hence, as the seasons 
| changed, there must have been a proportionate variation 
in the length of their hours. They had, however, 
two fixed points, mid-day and mid-night, which they 
called the sixth hour. 

The modern division of the Italians differs from this ; 
they divide the day and night into twenty-four hours, 
| which are all of an equal length, in every season of the 
year. 

Perhaps it may be more simple to reckon twenty-four 
hours in one series, than by our double series of twelve 
and twelve. 

But the perplexity arises from their not beginning to 
reckon from some fixed point that shall not vary, as, for 
instance, from twelve o’clock at noon, when the sun 
crosses the meridian every day inthe year. The Italians 
call half an hour after sunset the twenty-fourth hour; 
and an hour and a half after sunset the first hour, or 
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one o’clock. Hence the nominal hour of mid-day con- 


stantly changes with the season; in June it is sixteen, 
and in December nineteen o’clock. 

April 27th to May 3d.—Visited again and again the 
relics of “ Almighty Rome.” At this delightful season, 
you are tempted to pass the whole night in wandering 
among the ruins, which appear to much greater advan- 
tage, and make a more solemn impression, than when 
lighted up by the garish eye of day. I have never en- 
countered any obstruction in these midnight rambles, nor 
seen any robbers, except the other evening, in the castle 
of St. Angelo. . I had ascended to the roof to enjoy the 
view, when I observed a party drinking wine on the leads, 
who very courteously invited me to partake of their good 
cheer. I found that these fellows were the leaders of a 
gang of robbers, for whose apprehension a large reward 
had been offered. As the robbing trade was becoming 
slack, they hit upon the ingenious expedient of surren- 
dering themselves in order to obtain it; and it is not a 
little extraordinary that the government should have 
consented to these terms, so that these fellows will, after 
a confinement of a year in the castle of St. Angelo, be 
let loose again upon society. In the mean time, they 
seem to live pleasantly enough; the English go and talk 
to them about the particulars of their robberies, and I 
am told that one of our countrywomen has made them 
a handsome present. This is a strange mode of putting 
down robbers, but if it were not to see strange things, 
who would be at the pains of traveling—for, after all, 
I believe Madame de Stael is right, when she calls it a 
“triste plaisir.” 

On the last day of April there was a grand religious 
ceremony at the church of St. John of Lateran; at the 
conclusion of which the pope, from the balcony, gave 
his blessing to the people, who were assembled in thou- 
sands in the large square below. 

As soon as the pope appeared, there was a discharge 
of artillery ; the bands of military music struck up; and 
the people sunk on their knees, uncovered. A solemn si- 
lence ensued, and the blessing was conferred. All seemed 
to receive this with reverential awe, and it was impossi- 
ble not to imbibe a portion of the general feeling. 

In my way home I encountered his holiness’s equip- 
age, ard had an opportunity of observing the Roman 
mode of testifying respect to the sovereign. 
take off their hats and fall on their knees, till the carriage 
has passed. But this is in harmony with the titles which 
re conferred upon the pope at his coronation; when 
the senior cardinal puts the tiara on his head, and ad- 
dresses him in these words. Accipe tiarum, tribus co- 
ronis ornatam, et scias patrem te esse, principum et re- 
gum, rectorem orbis,in terra Vicarium Salvatoris nos- 
tri Jesu Christi. 

«May 4th.—Left Rome at sunrise. 


All ranks | 
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full blossom, add a richness which never belongs to the 

English landscape. Of the falls of TerniI will only 
say, that I enjoyed this charming scene with all the em- 
bellishments that a lovely May evening could add to it. 
The day has its seasons like the year, and evening—rich 
in every variety of tint—is its autumn, to me the most 
delightful of all the seasons, whether of the day or the 
~year. 

The rays of the setting sun, playing on the light foam 
of the cascade, created innumerable rainbows; and the 
thrush, whose note is more grateful to my ear than that 
of the nightingale herself, (though I believe this prefer- 
ence must be traced to the all-powerful principle of as- 
sociation, for I have listened to her song in some of the 
happiest hours of my life,) gave me a concert in harmo- 
ny with all around it. 

There is, however, always something to disgust, in 
reality; and much of the pleasure of my walk was 
destroyed by a troop of clamorous beggars, who beset 
me on every side; and the more money I gave the more 
beggars I had. This was villanous; for if ever there 
were a walk which “ silence” ought to “ accompany,” and 
with which she might be « pleased,” it is a still evening’s 
walk in the vale of Terni. 

The cascade has been often described ; but perhaps 
no description can give a more lively idea of the impres- 
sion which the first sight of it makes upon the spectator, 
than the exclamation of Wilson the painter, overheard 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, who happened to be on the 
spot. Wilson stood for a moment in speechless admira- 
tion, and then broke out with—* Well done, water, by 
G—!” 

May 6th—I am more reconciled every day to my 
mode of travelling. ‘The weather is beautiful. Thirty- 
five miles is the average of a day’s journey. By starting 
at sunrise, one half of this is accomplished by ten o’clock. 
It is then usual to halt till two, which affords time for a 
siesta during the heat of the day, and the remainder of 
the journey is concluded avout seven in the evening. 
To me, whose object in life seems unhappily confined to 
the task of killing time til! time shall kill me, this mode 
of traveling is the very thing; and the day thus filled 
up, slips away imperceptibly. But time is a sad an- 
tagonist to contend against; kill him as you may, day 
after day, you find him up again fresh and revived, 
(more pertinacious than Sinbad’s old man,) to renew 
the battle with you in the morning. Again; I doubt, 
all things considered, whether it be not better to travel 
by yourself than with a companion. It is true you may 





not always please yourself, but you may at least bear 
with your own ill humour. If you could select the very 


; companion you would wish, it might alter the case; 


though it seems fated that all traveling companions should 


My carriage is a | fall out; and history is full of instances, from Paul and 


sort of buggy on four wheels, drawn by a single horse. | Barnabas down to Walpole and Gray. So I jog on, 


My bargain with my voiturier is, to be taken to Florence 
in six days; and to be fed and lodged on the road; for 
which I am to give him twenty dollars. The pace is 


tiresome enough at first; for the horse seldom quits his | 
| voir dire a quelqu’un, Voila une belle campagne . 


walk, even for an equivocal amble; but if you have no 
particular object in getting on, you soon become recon- 
ciled to this. Besides, it affords ample leisure for sur- 
veying the country and gratifying your curiosity at any 
particular point where you wish to deviate from the road ; 
for you may easily overtake your carriage. We halted 
for the night at Civita Castellana—the ancient Veii, as 
it is said, and it saves a great deal of trouble to believe 
every thing thatis said. The town is beautifully situated, 
and old Soracte, under the modern disguise of St. Oreste, 
stands up boldly by himself in the middle of the plain, 
at a short distance from the town. 

May 5th.—Left Civita Castellana before daylight, in 
order to reach Terni in good time. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than the views on entering the vale of 
Terni, through which the road and the river Nera me- 
ander. This day’s journey was delightful. It was a 
May morning, such as you may read of in England, in 
Isaac Walton’s description. The scenery is always 
rich, and sometimes romantic. The features of an Ita- 
lian landscape are very peculiar. The bold and the 
grand are constantly blended with the soft and the beau- 
tiful. Thus, amongst the rugged rocks of Terni, the 
ilex, the cypress, and the fir, with the spring leaves of 
the other trees of the forest, refresh the eye with every 
variety of green; while the mountain-ash, the acacia, 
the laburnum, and the pink-flowered Judas tree, all in 
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contented at least, if not happy, to be alone; though 
not, perhaps, without often feeling the truth of Mar- 
montel’s observation : 

“ Jl est triste de voir une belle campagne, sans pou- 
”? 

Breakfasted at Spoleto, which held out successfully 
against Hannibal, after the battle of Thrasymene; the 
inhabitants of which still pride themselves on the prowess 
of their ancestors, and show the Porta d’Annibale. In 
digging the foundation of a new bridge, the remains of 
an old Roman bridge have lately been discovered here. 

Near Folingo I encountered a troop of pilgrims on 
their way home from Loretto to Naples, dressed in pic- 
turesque uniform, and chanting the evening hymn to the 
Virgin, in very beautiful harmony. 

May 7th.—Debated for some time whether I should 
pursue my route to Florence, or proceed by way of Lo- 
retto and Ancona, to Bologna; but our Lady, when put 
into the scale against the heathen goddess of the Tribune, 
immediately kicked the beam, so I turned to the left, and 
continued my way to Perugia. Here m¥ voiturier con- 
trived to take up another passenger’s luggage, without 
my perceiving it, and soon after we got out of the town, 
he overtook his fare, to whom he assigned a place on the 
outside, in spite of my remonstrances, arguing, that I 


| had only taken the inside of the carriage to myself, and 
| that he had the patronage of the spare seat on the box. 


The shortest road to redress would have been to take the 


| law into my own hands; but the appeal to force is the 


worst, and therefore should be the last resort, especially 


————., 





were two to one, On arriving at Passignano, I appliej 
to the police, and brought my voiturier to his senses, 

By the by, a written contract with a voiturier, to } 
valid, ought to be signed by two witnesses, and stamped 

by the police ; but when the merits of the case are plain, 
a stranger will generally find redress in spite of informalj. 
ties. If, however, you wish tosecure the good behaviour 
of your voiturier, keep the command of the purse ip 
your own hands. You must make occasional advances 
on the road, but let these always be less than the fare, 

8th.—Passignano is a miserable hamlet, on the brink 
of the lake of Perugia; and the wretched inhabitants 
bear witness, by their pallid appearance, to the pestilen. 
tial air in which they live. 

Near this place is the scene of the memorable battle 
of Thrasymene. It requires no lights of generalship 
to perceive the egregious error of Flaminius, in march. 
ing his army down into a trap, where Hannibal, by taking 
possession of the heights, completely check-mated him, 

Made my morning rest at Castigolioni Fiorentino, a 
beautiful village in the Tuscan dominions. The change 
in the appearance of the country, or rather of the in. 
habitants, as you leave the dominions of the pope, and 
enter the grand duke’s territories, is very much in favour 
of the latter. 

In the papal states all is slovenly and squalid; there 
seems to be no middle link in the chain of society, be. 
tween the cardinal and the beggar. 

In Tuscany, the very cottages are neat and orna- 
mental ; and there is in the dress and the appearance of 
the peasantry, something which bespeaks a sense of self- 
respect, and a taste for comforts, which will never be 
found where the peasantry is in a state of hopeless vas- 
salage. 

It was now the hay-making season, and the women 
in their neat picturesque dresses, and tasteful straw hats, 
handled their rakes with an elegance of manner that 
would have suited a scene in Arcadia. 

After a long drive throagh a delightful country, I ar- 
rived two hours after dark at Rimaggio. The night was 
beautiful, the air cool and sweet; and the nightingales 
singing all round us. A meagre supper. Mine host 
said it was the positive order of the government, and 
that he should be exposed to a fine, if he allowed any 
meat to be dressed in his louse on a Friday, so that it 
was in vain I pleaded my heretical rights to eat what I 
pleased. , 

The cheapness of living in Italy, and the imposition 
practised upon travellers, may be collected from the price 
a voiturier pays for the supper at the table d’hote, and 
the lodging of his passengers, which I have ascertained 
to be four pauls per head; something less than two 
shillings. The common charge to an Englishman travel- 
ing post, who does not fare a whit better, is ten pauls 
for dinner, and as many for lodging. m 

May 9th.—This day’s journey carried me through a 
poorer country than I have yet seen. I conversed a 
good deal with the peasants, but found them too igno- 
rant to explain much of their own economy. Their 
farms seemed to be very small, seldom exceeding thirty 
acres. There is no such thing as capital amongst them ; 
the landlord finds implements of all kinds, seed, and 
manure ; and divides the produce with the tenant, after 
the manner of the French Metayers. In their mode of 
cultivation, manual labour appears to bear a much greater 
proportion to the other means of produce, than in ours. 
For certain crops, the ground is broken entirely with the 
spade. I observed no farm servants, but the peasant’s 
whole family, male and female, mustered in the field. 
Their fare seemed to be very poor; a mess of lupini 
boiled up in a little broth, and washed down with a very 
weak sour wine, was the dinner, of. which they invited 
me to partake. In the richer parts of Tuscany, large 
farms and rich farmers are not uncommon. The breed 
of cattle is large and fine, and invariably of a gray dove 
colour. At Incisa, to-day, I saw a calf being led to the 
slaughter-house, adorned about the head and horns like 
a victim in an ancient sacrifice. Other ancient customs 
still linger in the mountainous parts of this country, 
where the peeple still believe and practise the mysteries 
of augury, a science in which their Etruscan ancestors 
were so deeply learned. Indeed it was from them that 
the Romans derived it. “ Quo circa bene apud majores 
nostros Senatus tum, cum florebat Imperium, decrevit, 
ut de principum filiis sex singulis Etruriz populis in 





in this case, where the issue was doubtful, for the odds 


disciplinam traderentur, ne ars tanta propter tenuitatem 
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hominum, a religionis auctoritate abduceretur, ad mer- 
cedem utque questum.” Cic. de Div. However we 
may now lavgh at such a pretended science, we need 
not wonder, when we remember to how late a period the 
belief in witchcraft has continued in our own country, 
that it was made the subject of a controversy, in the 
age of Cicero, whether there was any real power of di- 
vining to be collected from the flight of birds; and the 
supporter of this opinion dedicated his book to Cicero 
himself. 

Two years ago, when the scarcity of provisions was 
so severely felt thtoughout Italy, the inhabitants of the 
Tuscan Apennines, who rely very much upon chestnuts 
for their support, would have been almost exterminated, 
from the complete failure of that crop, had they not been 
persuaded the year before into the more general cultiva- 
tion of the potato. The prejudice against it was so 
great, that it was only by offering a reward to each pea- 
sant, for a certain quantity of his own cultivation, that 
the government succeeded in the attempt. It is to the 
credit of the Tuscan character that numbers, (who in 
the time of famine had felt the benefit and importance 
of this vegetable,) when they produced certificates of 
their being entitled to the government bounty, declined 
accepting it; declaring that they no longer wanted brib- 
ing into the belief of the great utility of a plant, to 
which they owed the preservation of their lives. 

After a broiling day’s journey, I caught a view of fair 
Florence, from the top of the last hill, with all its domes 
and towers, gilded by the last rays of the setting sun. 
Thinking the character of my equipage little suited to 
the magnificence of Schneiderf’s hotel, I established my- 
self at the Pelican, a good house, and much better adapt- 
ed than Schneiderf’s to the finances of a man who does 
not travel en grand seigneur. 

May 16th.—After six days of continued traveling, a 
short season of repose succeeds, as an agreeable vicissi- 
tude. Let me employ a portion of it in recording my 
impressions of the moral and political state of the coun- 
try in which I have been sojourning. 

The'discontent of the people, particularly in the papal 
and Neapolitan states, is loud and open ; for though the 
liberty of the press is unknown, they indulge in the full- 
est freedom of speech, in canvassing the conduct of their 
rulers, There is indeed ample cause for discontent ; the 
people seem every day becoming more impatient of the 
civil and ecclesiastical oppressions to which they are 
subjected ; and a revolution is the common topic of con- 
versation. If there were any rational hope of revolu- 
tion bringing improvement, it would be difficult not to 
wish for a revolution in Italy. 

A revolution, however, to be productive of benefit, 
ought to be effected by the quiet operation of public 
vpinion, that is, of the virtuous and well informed part 
of the nation; and this would be, not revolution, but re- 
form; the best way of preventing a revolution, in the 
modern sense of that term. But where shall we look 
in Italy for the elements of such a reform? There can 
be little hope of its political amelioration, till some im- 
provement has taken place in its moral condition. How 
can any thing great or good be expected from a people, 
where the state of society is so depraved as to tolerate 
the cavaliere servente system—a system which sanctions 
the public display of apparent, if not real, infidelity to 
the most important and religious engagement of domestic 
life. And yet, constituted as society is in Italy, this sys- 
tem ought, perhaps, to excite little surprise. For mar- 
riage is here, for the most part, a mere arrangement of 
convenience; and the parties often meet for the first 
time at the foot of the altar. An Italian does not ex- 
pect from such an union the happiness of home, with 
the whole train of domestic charities which an English- 
man associates with the marriage state; the spes animi 
credula mutui forms no article of an Italian husband’s 
faith, and the cavaliere robs him of nothing but what 
he is content to spare. 

It is indeed, nine times in ten, to the fault of the hus- 
band that the infidelity of the wife is to be ascribed. This 
is a reflection I have often made to Italian men, who have 
always seemed disposed to admit the truth of it: but the 
truth is better attested by the exemplary conduct of those 
women whose husbands take upon themselves to per- 
form the offices of affection, that are ordinarily left to the 
cavaliere. An Italian said to me one day, “ Una donna 
ha sempre bisogno d’appoggiarsi ad un uomo!” If she 
cannot repose her cares and her confidence in the bosom 





of her husband, is it very surprising that she should seek 
some other support? Consider the character of the 
Italian woman. Ardent and impassioned—jealous of ad- 
miration—enthusiastic alike in love or in resentment— 
she is tremblingly alive to the provocations which she 
has so often to endure from the open neglect and in- 
fidelity of the man who has sworn to love and protect 
her. 

The spretz injuria forme is an insult which has pro- 
voked colder constitutions than the Italian possesses, to 
retaliate. What indeed is there to restrain her? A 
sense of duty? There is no such sense. An Italian 
woman is accustomed to consider the conjugal duties as 
strictly reciprocal, and would laugh to scorn, as tame and 
slavish submission, the meek and gentle spirit which 
prompted the reply of the “divine Desdemona :” 


“ Unkindness may do much ; 
And his unkindness may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love.” 


And while there is so little to restrain, the effect of ex- 
ample is to encourage her to follow the bent of her 
inclinations; and she is attended by a licensed Seducer, 
privileged to approach her at all hours, and at full liberty 
to avail himself of all the aid that importunity and op- 
portunity can lend him for the accomplishment of his 
purpose. 

These observations can only be meant to apply to the 
higher classes of society, to which the cavaliere system 
is confined; and it must not be supposed, even among 
these, that there are not many examples of domestic 
virtue and domestic happiness—or that husbands and 
wives may not be found in Italy, as in other places, fond- 
ly and faithfully attached to each other. Nor is it always 
a criminal connection that subsists between a lady and 
her cavaliere, though it is generally supposed to be; but 


many instances might be cited, where it is well known | 


that it is not. 

There is indeed a sort of mysticism in the tender pas- 
sion as it seems always to have existed in this country, 
which it is difficult to understand or explain. Platonic 
love, in the verses of Petrarch, (if indeed Petrarch’s love 
were Platonic,) glows with a rapturous warmth which 
often speaks the very language of a grosser feeling, while 


the most depraved of all passions has been clothed with | 
a tenderness and delicacy of sentiment and expression | 


which would seem to belong only to our purest affections. 
Witness Horace’s addregs to Ligurinus: 


Sed cur heu Ligurine, cur, 

Manat rara meas lacryma per genas ? 
Cur facunda parum decoro, 

Inter verba cadit lingua silentio ? 


What can be more tender, unless it be Pope’s beauti- 
ful imitation : 


But why, ah! tell me, ah! too dear! 
Steals down my cheek th’ involuntary tear? 
Why words so flowing, thoughts sa free, 
Stop or turn nonsense at one glance of thee? 


But to return: the cavaliere system must ever re- 
main the great moral blot in the Italian character. And 


yet, this system, founded as it is in the violation of all | 


laws and feelings, has its own peculiar regulations, which 
it would be an unpardonable breach of etiquette to trans- 
gress. The lady must not have children by her para- 
mour: at least the notoriety of such a fact would be 
attended with the loss of reputation. What can be said 
of a state of society that can tolerate such things, but, 
“Reform it altogether ?” 

Iam afraid the morals of England will not derive 
much benefit from familiarising our countrywomen to 
hear these connections talked of, as they constantly are, 
without censure or surprise. It would be impossible, 


however, to introduce the system into England, as it | 


exists here. 


Few Englishmen would be found to bear the yoke | 


that is here imposed on a cavaliere. An Italian, with- 
out pursuit or profession, may find, in this philandering 
drudgery, a pleasant mode of employing his time; but 
in England, politics and field-sports would, if no better 
feelings or principles should oppose its introduction, be 
in themselves sufficient to interfere with such a system 
of female supremacy. But, though much may be feared 


from familiarity with vice, I would rather hope that a | 


nearer contemplation of its evil consequences will in- 


duce them to cling with closer affection to the moral 
habits and institutions of their own country, where the 
value of virtue and fidelity is still felt and appreciated as 
it ought to be; and to cultivate with increasing vigilance 
all those observances which have been wisely set up as 
bulwarks to defend and secure the purity of the domestic 
sanctuary. 

I remember Fuller says, “ Travel not beyond the Alps. 
Mr. Ascham did thank God that he was but nine days 
in Italy—wherein he saw in one city more liberty to sin, 
than in London he had ever heard of in nine years. That 
some of our gentry have gone thither and returned 
thence without infection, I more praise God than their 
adventure.” If he entertained apprehensions for the 
gentry of his time, we may well feel anxiety for the 
ladies of our own, feeling as we must, that it is to the 
female virtues of England we should look, not only for 
the happiness of our homes, but also for the support of 
that national character which has led to all our national 
greatness: for the character of a nation is ever mainly 
determined by the institutions of domestic life—and it is 
to the influence of maternal precept and maternal ex- 
ample upon the mind of childhood, that all the best vir- 
| tues of manhood may ultimately be traced. 
| May 17th—The Venus pleases me more than ever. 
There is nothing in Rome or elsewhere that can be com- 
pared with her. There is that mysterious something 
about her, guod nequeo monstrore, at sentio tantum, ime 





pressed by the master-touch, which is as inexplicable as 
the breath of life. It is this incommunicable something, 
| which no copy or cast, however accurate, is able to catch. 
| I doubt whether the same thing can be observed of the 
| Apollo ; whence I am inclined to believe the notion, 
| which, it is said, was first started by Flaxman—that the 
Apollo itself is but a copy. The style of the finishing 
has certainly little the air of an original work: it pos- 
sesses little of that indefinable spirit and freedom which 
| are the characteristics of those productions in which the 
| author follows only the conceptions of his own mind. 
| The form and disposition of the drapery are said to af- 
| ford technical evidence of the strongest kind, that the 
statue must have been originally executed in bronze— 
and the materials of which the Apollo is composed, which, 
it seems, are at last determined to be Italian marble, fa- 
vour the same opinion. 

May 18th.—The Tuscan dialect sounds harshly, and 
almost unintelligibly, after the soft and sonorous cadence 
of the Roman pronunciation. However pure the lingua 
Tuscana may be, the bocca Romana seems necessary to 
| give it smoothness. It is delightful to listen to the mu- 
sical flow of the words, even independently of their sense. 
Then how pretty are their diminutives! What answer 
| could be invented more soothing to impatient irritability 

than momentino signore? The Romans however are 
too apt to fall into a sort of sing-song recitative, while 
| the ‘T'uscans (that is, the lower orders) offend you with 
| a guttural rattle, very like our own Weish. There is 
| perhaps no country where the dialects vary more than in 
the different provinces of Italy. The langaage of Na- 
ples and the Milanese is a sort of Babylonish jargon, 
little better than gibberish. The origin of the Italian 
language has long been a subject of discussion. The 
literati of Florence are fond of tracing it up to Etruscan 
antiquity. We know that Etruria had a language of its 
own, distinct from the Latin. This was the language in 
which the Sibyl was supposed to have delivered her ora- 
| cles, and in which the augurs interpreted the mysteries 
of their profession. Livy says, “ Habeo auctores, vulgo 
tum Romanos pueros, sicut nunc Grecis, ita Etruscis 
literis erudiri solitos.” This language is by some sup- 
| posed to have continued to exist during the whole time 
of the Romans, as the sermo vulgaris—the patois— 
which was in common use among the peasantry of the 
country, while the Latin was confined to the higher 
classes, and the capital—to the senate, the forum, the 
stage, and to literature. 

This opinion does not seem entirely destitute of pro- 
bability. We have living evidence in our own island of 
| the difficulty of changing the language of a people. In 
| France, too, until within the last half century, the south- 

ern provinces were almost utterly ignorant of French— 
|and even at present the lower classes of the peasantry 
| never speak French, but continue to make use of a patois 
| of the old Provencal language. 

| In like manner, it is supposed by many that pure Latin 
| was confined to the capital and to high life; while the 
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ancient Etruscan, which had an additional support in 
being consecrated to the service of religion, always main- 
tained its ground as the colloquial patois of the greatest 
part of Italy. Thus, when Rome fell, the polished lan- 
guage of the capital fell with it: but the patois of the 
common people remained, and still remains, in an im- 
proved edition, in the language of modern Italy. For, if 
this be not so, we must suppose, first, that the Etruscan 
was rooted out by the Latin, and that the Latin has again 
yielded in its turn toa new tongue. But innovations in 
language are the slowest of all in working their way; 
and if the pure Latin of the classics had ever been the 
colloquial language of the common people, some living 
evidence of it would surely have been discovered—as we 
now find the ancient language of the Britons lingering 
in the fastnesses of Wales and Cornwall: but no in- 
formation is handed down to us by which we can ascer- 
tain when Latin was the common spoken language of 
Italy, or at what period it ceased to exist. 

Still, however, on the other hand, it is perhaps equally 
extraordinary that we should meet with no traces of this 
colloquial patois in the writings of the ancients. Some 
allusion indeed is made by Quintilian to the sermo mili- 
taris—a dialect in use among the soldiery: but if the 
language of the common people was so distinct as it is 
supposed, it is strange that we do not find more direct 
mention of it, especially in the plays of Plautus, who, 








cessarily be limited to a foot-pace. I was stopped at the 
custom-house on re-entering the.papal dominions, where 
they obliged me to pay the full value of a parcel of Italian 
books that I had wiih me, giving me an order to receive 
the same again at the frontier custom-house, when I 
should quit the pope’s dominions. It was explained to 
me, that this was merely intended as a necessary precau- 
tion; for it might be that I was a book-merchant, and 
wished to sell these books in the pope’s territories with- 
out paying the entrance duties. As there seemed no 
help for it, I was obliged to comply with the demand, and 
take the officer’s word that the scrap of paper he gave 
me would reproduce my money at the opposite extremity 
of his holiness’s territories. 

We slept at the half-way house between Florence and 
Bologna. 

May 21st,—Wild romantic road over the Apennines, 
which reminded me of Mrs._Radcliffe’s descriptions in 
her romance of Udolpho. Reached Bologna early in the 
evening. Grand fete of Corpus Christi. All the streets 
were hung with satin, and covered in with splendid 
awnings, which on this occasion were of more use against 
the rain than the sun. 

May 22d—The more you travel, the less you will 
rely upon the descriptions of guides and itineraries. 
There are no degrees in their descriptions; and all you 
collect from them in general, is the ignorance of the com- 





with his love of broad humour, might naturally have been 

expected, after the example of Aristophanes, to have | 
availed himself of such a source of the ridiculous. And | 
when one reads in modern Italian such lines as the fol- 
lowing, the parent language seems to stand confessed in 
the identity of the resemblance : 


In mare irato, in subita procella 
Invoco te nostra benigna stella. 


Or, again : 


Vivo in acerba pena, in mesto orrore, 
(Juando te non imploro, in te non spero ; 
Purissima Maria, et in sincero 

Te non adoro, et in divino ardore. 





These lines however were probably studiously com- | 
posed in this indiscriminate character; and they might | 
be counterbalanced by examples of early Roman inscrip- 
tions, which certainly bear more affinity to the modern 
Italian than to the Latin: and this would seem to show 
that the two languages might have existed and gone on | 
progressively together. After considering, however, all | 
that is urged by opposite writers on this subject, one is | 
reduced to the conclusion of Sir Roger de Coverley, of 
happy memory—that much may be said on both sides. 
Thus much is certain—that at least the guttural accent | 
of Tuscany is as old as ‘Tibullus, who has ridiculed it in | 
one of his epigrams : 


| 


Chommoda dicebat, si quando commoda vellet 
Dicere, et hinsidias, Arrius insidias, 


May 19th.—Florence is now in the highest beauty. | 
Spring is the season for Italy, We have little spring | 
or summer in England, butin Thomson’s Seasons. Cli- 
mate, if it do not constitute the happiness, is a very im- 
portant ingredient in the comfort of life. An evening | 
and night in an Italian villa, at this season of nightin- | 
gales and moonlight, is a most delicious treat. How 
could Shakspeare write as he has done, without having | 
been in Italy? Some of his garden scenes breathe the | 
very life of reality. And yet if he had been here, I | 
think he would not have omitted all allusion to the fire- | 
fly—a little flitting insect that adds much to the charm 
of the 





scene. 
as much profusion as spangles on a lady’s gown. 

There is something exquisitely pleasant in the volup- 
tuous languor which the soft air of an Italian evening 





occasions. 

“a : : - | 
but as it is connected with fire and candle, is now the | 
most delightful period of the whole twenty-four hours; | 


and there are no unwholesome dews, no sore-throat | dilapidated town, which contains nothing to interest or 
bringing damps, to disturb your enjoyments with fears | detain you, unless you can derive pleasure from visiting 
the prison in which Tasso was confined, and expectorat- 
ing a few imprecations against the tyranny of his op- 


of to-morrow’s consequences. 

20¢h.—Left Florence at day-break, traveling as before 
in a voiturier’s carfiage: indeed, little would be gained | 
in point of speed, by traveling post between this place 
and Bologna; for the road is so hilly that you must ne- | 











| ing cleanliness, and carrying off all the filth and offal. 


The whole garden is illuminated by | dressing, and trussed upon skewers, in the manner de- 
myriads of these sparkling lights, sprinkled about with | scribed in a simile of Ariosto, where he says that Orlando 
spitted his enemies upon his spear, like frogs upon a 
skewer. 


Night, of which we know little in England | seeing, I contrived to reach Tedo in the evening, on my 


sane poet out of pure good will. 


pilers. One of these compares the leaning lump of brick 
at Bologna, which looks like the chimney of a steam en- 
gine blown a little out of the perpendicular, to the grace- 
ful and elegant tower of Pisa. Bologna is very rich in 
paintings: the works of Guido, collected here, have 
shown him to me in a new light; and have convinced 
me that [ had not hitherto formed a just estimate of his 
merit. There is a force and grandeur in some of these, 
of which the generality of his pictures evince little in- 
dication. The Crucifixion, the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, and last and best, St. Peter and St. Paul, are 
specimens of the highest excellence of composition and 
execution, . ° 

It is necessary to come to Bologna, to appreciate pro- 
perly the excellence of Guido, Dominichino, and the fra- 
ternity of Caracci. The Persecution of the Albigenses, 
by Dominichino—a magnificent picture. A Madonna, 
by Ludovico Caracci—exquisitely elegant: but then it 
is the elegance and refinement of a woman of fashion. 
She is not the Madonna such as Raphael has represented 
her, and such as she will ever exist personified in the 
imagination of him who has seen Raphael’s pictures. A 
Transfiguration, by the same painter—an admirable 
conception of a subject, which, with reverence to Raphael 
be it spoken, does not seem adapted to painting. 

The Cecilia of Raphael has, I suspect, been retouched, 
and spoilt, at Paris. 

Bologna is a clean and well-built town; though the 
arcades, which project in front of the houses, give it a 
heavy appearance. The fish-market is excellently ar- 
ranged, with streams of water running through it, secur- 


This is a country famous for the excellence of its 
frogs; though the French alone bear the reproach of 
eating them—if reproach there be in eating a very ex- 
cellent dish. 

The reproach might perhaps with more reason be di- 
rected against the prejudice that prevents us from avail- 
ing ourselves of the plentiful provision which Nature has 
put within our reach. But I suppose nothing would in- 
duce the lower classes in England to have recourse to 
such means of subsistence, however wholesome and 
nutritious, 

The fish-market was full of frogs, ready prepared for 


After a long morning of picture gazing and sight- 


way to Venice. 
May 23d.—Halted at noon at Ferrara—a large, dull, 


pressor ; though perhaps after all the more recent opinion 
may be better founded: that Alphonso confined the in- 


Reached Ponte Lago-scuro early in the evening—the 
last town of the papal territory—where I was agreeably 
surprised, by the recovery of my deposite money, with- 
out deduction or difficulty: and so good-b’ye to the pope 
and the cardinals; with whom I wish to part in charity 
and good humour, though it is difficult to preserve those 
feelings towards them, amidst the constant vexations to 
which one is subjected in traveling through their do- 
minions. 

Quitted my carriage at Lago-scuro, and crossed the 
Po, (which is here much like the Thames at Putney)— 


to Venice. The fare is seventeen francs, twenty-five 
cents: and for this he not only conveys yourself and 
your baggage a distance of eighty miles, but also pro- 
vides a table for you on the way. 

Excellent boat. The cabin fitted up with a settle on 
each side of the table, in which a seat was elbowed in 
for each person. 


May 24th—On mounting the deck this morning at 
sun-rise, I found we had glided about forty miles down 
the stream in the course of the night, and were at the 
gate of the lock, where we were to quit the Po, to enter 
a canal which connects this river with the Adige. From 
the height of the Po it was judged unsafe to open the 
gate of the lock, for fear of inundating the whole coun- 
try—so that we were obliged to wait until the courier 
from Venice arrived with his boat on_the other side of 
the gate. 9 

This occasioned a delay of five hours: and when he 
did come, we had to shift passengers and baggage on 
both sides, 

We soon got into the Adige, after floating down which 
for a few miles, we entered another canal, which brought 
us into one of the /agunes that lead to Venice. 

The accommodations of the passage boat must be 
greatly improved since Young’s time, whose description 
had almost deterred me from venturing the experiment. 
Every thing was well managed: our courier gave us an 
admirable dinner ; and at sunset we caught a glimpse of 
Venice, rising out of the sea. 

It was midnight before we reached the post-office. 

May 25th.—Breakfasted at a café in the Piazza of 
St. Mark, After threading a narrow line of alleys, nct 
half the width of that of Cranbourne, I came unexpect- 
edly upon this grand square, the first sight of which is 
very striking. It would be difficult to compare it with 
any thing. Itis unique, rich, venerable, magnificent. 
The congregation of all nations, in their various costume, 
who lounge under the purple awnings of the cafés— 
smoking, playing at chess, and quaffing coffee,—add 
much to its embellishment, and are in character with the 
buildings, where all orders of architecture seem jumbled 
together. The cathedral certainly belongs to no single 
one: it is of a mixed breed, between a Mahomedan 
mosque and a Christian church ; but, when it was built, 
the imaginations of the Venetians were full of Constan- 
tinople, and the glorious exploits of Dandolo. The 
famous horses which he brought in triumph to Venice, 
as the trophies of his conquest of Constantinople, have 
again resumed their place over the portal of the ca- 
thedral. . 
In this age of secpticism, it is doubted whether these 
are indeed the famous horses of Lysippus, which have 
made so much noise in history, connected with the 
names of Nero, Trajan, and Constantine; and a pass- 
age is quoted from the Byzantine Fathers, to prove that 
they were cast at Chios so late as the fourth century. 
However this be, I think they are scarcely worth the 
trouble that has been taken about them, that is, for any 
merit they have as representations of horses; though, if 
their identity be made out, they are great curiosities as 
historical memorials of the rapacity of conquerors, and 
the instability of fortune. The fashion of hogging the 
mane, ugly as it is, may plead the example of these 
horses in its favour. They were reinstated in their for- 
mer place at Venice with great pomp and ceremony, and 
the Emperor Francis has recorded in a golden inscrip- 
tion the robbery of the French, and his own triumph. 


QUATUOR EQUORUM SIGNA A VENETIS BYZANTIO 
CAPTA, AD TEMP: D: MAR: A. R. S, MCCIV POSITA—QuUm 
HOSTILIS CUPIDITAS A. MDCCCIII ABSTULERAT—FRANC: 
I. IMP: PACIS ORBI DATH TROPHEUM A, MDCCCXY YVIC- 
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agreed with the Venetian courier for a place in his boat _ 
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I rejoice that the horses have been restored, and that 
France has been made to disgorge all her plunder; but 
they should not throw stones who live in a house of 
glass. The French had surely as much right to take 
them from Venice as Dandolo had to bring them thither. 
In both cases it was but the right of the strongest. 

Betore the door of the cathedral stand three bare 
poles, where formerly the flags, of Crete, Cyprus, and 
the Morea, the three vassal kingdoms of the haughty 
republic, floated tm the wind. 

May 26th.—T hough there is enough in the historical 
recollections of Venice to invest it with great interest, 
yet there is a further and more powerful fascination in 
its scenery, which is derived from the magic illusions of 
poetry. 

At least in my own case, I confess that I thought 
more of Shakspeare and Otway—Othello and Shylock 
—Pierre and Jaffier, than of Dandolo and all his vic- 
tories. It is wonderful how much place aids the effect 
of poetry. Went over the ducal palace, and sat in the 
seat of the doge. The hall, where the senate used to 
assemble, remains in its ancient state. The chamber in 
which the famous Council of Ten held their meetings, 
was converted by Napoleon into a court of cassation. 

The hall of the general assembly is now a library, 
where there are some beautiful remains of ancient sculp- 
ture. The rape of Ganymede is an exquisite little 
morsel, and is thought to be the work of Phidias him- 
self. Leda and her swan is a dijou in the same taste. 
It is surprising that the French, who knew so well what 
to steal, should have overlooked two articles that might 
have been so easily carried away. 

The famous lion’s mouth is destroyed. The bridge of 
sighs,—il ponte dei sospiri,—cotinects the ducal palace 
with the state-prison. Criminals were brought through 
a covered way over this bridge from their dungeons to 
the tribunal of the council of ten. Criminal proceed- 
ings are still carried on in secret, and I saw to-day a 
man being conducted back to prison after trial, through 
the covered passage over the bridge of sighs. 

It is impossible to walk through these splendid cham- 
bers, decorated with pictures commemorating the most 
brilliant achievements and the most signal examples of 
the ancient power and glory of the Venetian republic, 
without feeling sorrow for its present condition. The 
only consolation the people seem to feel is something 
like King Arthur’s in Tom Thumb, who congratulates 
himself that he has at least outlived all his neighbours : 


“Thus all our pack upon the floor is cast, 
And my sole boast is, that I will die the last.” 


Thus the Venetians appeal with triumph to their four- 
teen centuries of power; a longer duration than that 
enjoyed by any other people on record. Fourteen cen- 
turies were indeed a pretty long reign ; but, in fact, the 
republic had ceased to exist before the invasion of the 
French. Napoleon gave the coup de grace, but the life 
of the commonwealth was already extinct. The govern- 
ment had degenerated into an oligarchical tyranny, of 
all tyrannies the most detestable, and the people had no- 
thing left to fight for. It is ever thus; for it seems that 
there is in all governments a tendency to abuse, and it 
ought perhaps rather to excite surprise that Venice en- 
dured so long, than that she fell at last. 

The duge and his privy council yielded without a 
struggle at the first approach of the enemy ; and instead 
of dying “ with harness on their backs,”’ they betrayed 
the interests of their country, to make favourable terms 
for themselves with the conqueror. Junot delivered 
Bonaparte’s threatening letter to the doge himself in 
council—thus insulting him to his face by the grossest 
breach of the laws of the republic. In the last scene of 
all, the doge had the baseness to propose, and the grand 
council had the baseness to consent, to a still more dis- 
graceful compliance with the demands of Bonaparte, who 
insisted, as a preliminary condition to a treaty, that the 
three state inquisitors, and the naval commander, who 
had alone evinced courage to do their duty in the de- 
fence of their country, should, for this very performance 
of their duty, be arrested and brought to trial. 

A few days afterwards, the doge and the council in 
full assembly, with pusillanimous unanimity, voted their 
own abdication. Such was the last inglorious act of a 
republic that had endured for fourteen hundred years. 
“ Oh lame and impotent conclusion !”’ 


lic does fall, she falls like Lucifer, never to rise again. 
If thete had been no hostility on the part of the great 
ones of the world, to the re-establishment of her free 
government, I believe it would have been impossible to 
find in Venice that life-blood of public spirit which is 
necessary to restore animation and energy to the body 
politic of a commonwealth. A republic indeed cannot 
be restored; it is a constitution that must be claimed 
and won by the spirit and courage of the people them- 
selves; and where these qualities are wanting, a republic 
would not be maintained if it were restored. It is not 
every people that is fit to be free; and Machiavel has 
long ago pronounced that, to make a servile people free, 
is as difficult a task as to make a free people slaves. 

May 27th—kEstablished myself at the Albergo Fav- 
retti, near the grand ducal palace, commanding a fine 
view of the sea. I should prefer this in all respects to 
either of the two great hotels, even if it had not many 
recommendations on the score of economy. I give my 
landlord seven francs per day; for which I have an ex- 
cellent room, with breakfast and dinner, both good of 
their kind. Venice abounds in all sorts of fish—mullet, 
thunny, an excellent variety of the sturgeon, and the 
S. Pietro, or, as it is sometimes called, 77 Janitore, from 
which is derived our own corruption of John Dory. 

A tour amongst churches and palaces; but 1 am tired 
of churches as curiosities to be stared at; and having 
seen St. Peter’s, I shall content myself with the maxim 
of omne majus continet in se minus, and be satisfied 
with my own parish church for the rest of my life. 

Venice is rich in the works of her own Titian; his 
two most celebrated pictures are the Martyrdom of a | 
St. Peter, (not the apostle St. Peter,) in the church of | 
St. Paul, and the Assumption of the Virgin, in the | 
academy. 

| 
| 





Conneisseurs have lavished encomiums upon these 
productions of Titian in the grand style of composition, 
but I confess I like him better when he confines himself 
to “the primrose path of dalliance ;” for, it is in the 
representation of the soft and the beautiful, embellished | 
with all the rich and glowing varieties of colour, that he | 
seems to follow the bent of his genius, and to paint con | 
amore. There are also many splendid works of Paul | 
Veronese, and of Tintoretto. 

Visited the arsenal, where there were accommodations 
for building six and thirty ships of war, under cover; | 
but the ships and commerce of Venice have vanished | 
with its freedom. There is now scarcely a cockboat in | 
the harbour. The vulgar are taught to believe that Eng- | 
land abstained from exercising her influence in procur- 
ing the restoration of the republic, from feelings of 
commercial jealousy. Nobody seems to doubt our power | 
to have effected this good work, both in the case of | 
Venice and of Genoa. But, if it really were in our | 
power, it is indeed difficult to account for our supine- | 
ness, All commercial considerations would have prompt- 
ed us to further this measure; for, excluded as our 
manufactures are from the continental states, at least as 
far as the governments can exclude them, it would have 
been greatly to the advantage of England, that free com- 
mercial states should have been established at Venice 
and Genoa, which would have afforded channels of com- 
munication for the introduction of English goods to the 
whole south of Europe. Austria would willingly, if she 
could, exclude all English manufactures; but the effect 
of her rigorous prohibitions is to put that money into 
the pockets of the custom-house officers, which she 
would otherwise receive herself in the shape of duties. 
The bribery of the custom-house has been reduced to a 
regular system, and the insurance of the safe arrival of 
goods at Vienna, is negotiated upon an accurate calcu- 
lation of these expenses. 

In the evening I mounted to the top of St. Mark’s 
tower, where Galileo used to hold commerce with the 
skies. It commands a fine panoramic view of Venice, 
and shows you all the details of this wonderful town, 
which rises out of the waters like the ark of the deluge. 

The height of the tower is about three hundred and 
thirty feet, and when you look down to the busy crowds 
below, in St. Mark’s Place, they look like bees in a hive, 
or ants in a molehill, crawling about without any appa- 
rent object. 

May 28th.—The gondolas afford a pleasant lounging 
mode of moving about Venice. These light sharp- 
beaked boats glide along with great rapidity. In the 





Thus fell the republic of Venice; and when a repub- 
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middle of them is a sort of tented cabin, covered with a 


black cloth awning, which gives them a very funerea 
appearance. This universal black colour was imposed 
by a sumptuary law of the republic, to check the extra- 
vagant expense in which it had become the fashion to 
indulge in fitting up these vessels, At night they carry 
lanthorns attached to the prow and stern, and the effect 
of these lights, scudding along in all directions, while 
the vessels that carry them are invisible, is very pleasing. 

There are only eight horses in Venice; four are of 
brass, over the gate of the cathedral, and the other four 
are alive in Lord Byron’s stable. The little island of 
Lido affords room for a short canter. The Venetian wo- 
men are superb—there is something peculiarly bewitch- 
ing in their air and gait; but I believe they are but iittle 
changed since the time of Iago, who tells us— 


«In Venice they do let Heaven see the pranks 
They dare not show their husbands.” 


Walked upon the Rialto—if no more were included 
under this name than the single arch across the canal, 
the congregation of merchants before whom Anthonio 
used to rate Shylock must have been a small one, and 
Pierre could not well have chosen a worse place for “ his 
evening’s walk of meditation.” 

The fact is, however, that the little island which form- 
ed the cradle of Venice, where the first church was 
built by the fugitives from the persecution of Attila, was 
called Riva-alta, or Rialto. Here, too, was the Exchange, 
where the merchants met. In process of time, the bridge 
leading to this island was called the Rialto, and has at 
last become the sole proprietor of the name. 

In the evening to the opera. Venice is the land of 
late hours; the scene in St. Mark’s Place at midnight 
is more gay and animated than at any hour of the day ; 
and it is after the opera that evening parties and conver- 
sazioni commence. The gondoliers no longer sing the 
verses of ‘I'asso; but you are frequently regaled with 
beautiful music, from parties of dilettanti musicians. I 
ought to record, as an instance of the obliging civility of 
the Italians, that I met a serenading party in a gondola 
to-night, singing very beautifully to their guitars the 
songs of a favourite opera. Supposing they were pro- 
fessional people, and under the idea that I was to make 
them a recompense, I detained them half an hour, and 
it was not till they explainea their refusal of any remu- 
neration, that I found it was a novleman’s family return- 
ing from an excursion to Padua. 

The cafés in the Place of St. Mark are brilliantly 
lighted, and you might fancy, when you see it for the 
first time, that it was a gala night of extraordinary oc- 
currence. ‘The shops under the arcades are very hand- 
some, particularly those of jewellery. One of the prin- 
cipal manufactures is that of gold chain; which is 
brought to the greatest perfection. ‘The price of the 
chain is in proportion to its diminutiveness, I gave 
twenty francs for a small specimen, not more than an 
inch and a half long, of the ne plus ultra of this manu- 
facture ; it is worked with the aid of microscopic glasses, 
and seems to be the absolute minimum of all that is little. 

May 29.—I was awakened from my dreams of poetry 
this morning by a sharp east wind from the Adriatic ; 
bringing with it, as usual to me, cough and fever, attend- 
ed with a most oppressive defluxion upon the lungs, 
What a miserable thing it is to depend upon the wind 
for the power to breathe, especially at Venice, where 
you are not allowed to take what physic you please, 
without the assistance of a physician. I sent a prescrip- 
tion to a druggist, and though the strongest ingredient 
in it was paregoric elixir, the answer he returned was, 
that he might not sell so potent a potion without medical 
sanction. 

I thought of Romeo’s apothecary ; but my friend was 
less compliant than his, for he persisted in his refusal ; 
and as I was equally resolute not to comply with his 
condition, I must have gone without my draught, which 
perhaps would have been the best course of all, if my 
friend the vice-consul had not supplied me from the con- 
sular medicine chest. 

Passed the morning at the Armenian convent—a very 
interesting establishment, where, as long as the present 
librarian, a man of great learning, very extensive know- 
ledge of the world, and most amiable manners, continues 
in office, a few hours may be passed most agreeably. 

Went afterwards to the Piazza S. Maria Famosa, to 
see the house of the “ proud Priuli,” which still be- 
longs to the family of that name. The east wind con- 
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tinues with such biting severity, that I feel I cannot stay 
here, and so, to-morrow, “I must away toward Padua.” 

May 30th.—Left Venice in the courier’s boat, and 
arrived at Padua in the evening. The voyage is dull 
and uninteresting. 
high enough to prevent your view of the country, with- 
out possessing any beauty in themselves, to render them 
interesting. 

I found the apothecaries at Padua more accommodat- 
ing than at Venice, and if I had been inclined to swal- 
low poison, I should have met with no obstruction. 

May 3\st.—Engaged with a vetturino for a place in 
his carriage to Milan. I should have as usual engaged 
a small carriage to myself, but the pleasure of this mode 
of traveling depends much upon the state of the weather, 
and the character of the scenery through which you pass. 
In the present case the rain is pouring down in torrents, 
and the plain of Lombardy offers no great promise of 
picturesque beauty ; so that I prefer studying life and 
manners in the inside of a vetturino’s coach. 


—— 
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| by the actual contemplation of the objects themselves. 


Thus the amphitheatre of Verona has made me more 
sensible of the prodigious scale of the Coliseum, than I 


| was when within the walls of the Coliseum itself. 


The banks of the Brenta are just | 


I went in the evening to the theatre; but the house 
was dull, dark, and dirty ; and the audience seemed to 
come with any other object rather than to hear the play ; 
for they talked among themselves as loud as the actors 
on the stage. 

When there is no sympathy between the actor and 
the audience, nothing can be more tiresome than a play. 
The reaction is wanting to give it spirit; for when a 
play goes ff well, it is I believe because the audience 
bring at least one half the entertainment along with them. 

June 2d.—Halted to breakfast at Desenzano, on the 
bank of the Lago di Garda, On the island in the lake 
are the remains of Catullus’s villa. We were now pass- 
ing over the scenes of Bonaparte’s Italian campaigns, 


| and my military companion was very eloquent in the 


By the | 


way, these vetturini are the greatest scoundrels upon | 
| excited in his favour amongst those who have served 


earth, excepting, perhaps, the jackals, or finders, who 
hunt down their prey for them. This is a regular pro- 


fession in all the towns of Italy, and a tribe of these fel- | 
lows is constantly on the look-out for travellers, whom | 


profit consists of so much per cent. upon the bargain 
they make in behalf of their employers. 
My companions are a ci-devant captain of infantry, 


praise of the ci-devant emperor. It is truly surprising 
to witness the enthusiasm of feeling which this man has 


under him. My companion spoke of the effect of his 
appearance on the field of battle in its influence upon 
the spirits of his army, as something supernatural. No 


they cheat of course as much as they can; for their own | man could ever act the hero better when it suited his 


purpose ; and no man ever attained in greater perfection 


| the art of gaining that ascendancy over his followers, 


in the army of the kingdom of Italy, who had served in | 


Spain for many years, and who retired in disgust when 
his country was subjected to the government of Austria; 
and two Italian ladies of the negoziante class. We 
halted in the evening at Vicenza. The rain prevented 
my attempting to see any thing, but I console myself 
with hoping that there was nothing to see. 

June 1st.—Another cay of rain. 
panion is a very intelligent man, and we have had much 
friendly discussion on all subjects except politics, or, I 
should rather say, except military topics. It is truly 
provoking, after the achievements of the English at 
Waterloo, that their countrymen should have to fight 
the battle over again, as one ever has to do, when the 
subject is canvassed out of England. 

T’he truth in this, as in most cases, will be found to 
lie in the middle, between the exaggerated pretensions 
of the English, who insist upon having gained a com- 
plete victory, and the ridiculous extravagances of the 
French, who would wish to talk themselves and all the 
world into a belief that if the Prussians had not robbed 
them of their prey, they should have annihilated the 
English. A calm retrospect of the objects that the two 
leaders proposed to themselves, will I think show clearly 


how the question really stands between the English and | 


the French, without embarrassing it with the Prussian 
co-operation. 

Napoleon’s object was to sleep at Brussels ; he point- 
ed out the road to his soldiers with exultation—he 
triumphed by anticipation in the idea that at last he 
had got the English within his gripe—< Ah! pour le 
coup je les tiens donc, ces Anglais ;”’ and so confident 
was he of success, that he had prepared printed procla- 
mations, dated from the royal palace at Brussels. The 
Duke of Wellington’s object was simply to prevent him. 

This is all that the Duke of Wellington proposed to 
himself to do, and this is what he did do most complete- 
ly and triumphantly, proprio marte. It is to the having 
repulsed the enemy and defeated his object, that the 
claims of the English should be limited—and this is 
claim enough. Then come the Prussians, and convert 
this repulse into a rout; and now those who ran away, 
would fain hope that, between the English and the Prus- 
sians,—as in the old fable of the stools,—the glory of 
the day may rest upon neither. 

The evening cleared up as we approached Verona, 
the environs of which are beautiful. Every thing about 
the town looked well, except the inhabitants; but if in 
Shakspeare’s time there were only two gentlemen in 
Verona, as the title of his comedy might seem to imply, 
it is no wonder that the race is now extinct. 

Tbe amphitheatre has suffered little from the lapse of 
centuries, and it serves as an explanatory key to the 
great Coliseum at Rome. I have observed here again, 
that the mind is more impressed with the grandeur of 
what it has seen, by a subsequent comparison of its re- 
collections with smaller objects of the same kind, than 

») 


~ 


My military com- | 


} 
| 


| had been made to storm it in vain. 


which constitutes the spell that strong minds hold over 
weak ones. 

He seems to have had a very happy knack in speaking 
as. well as acting the sublime. The captain gave me two 
instances of this kind. At the battle of Lodi there was 
a battery of the enemy, which was making dreadful 
havoc amongst the French ranks ; and repeated attempts 
An officer came to 
Bonaparte to represent to him the importance of making 


| another effort to silence it; when he put himself at the 


| ried it by storm. 


head of a party, exclaiming, Qu’elle se taise! and car- 
On another occasion, he was giving 


| some impracticable orders, which were humbly repre- 





sented to him to be impossible; when he burst out— 
Comment ? ce mot n’est pas Francois. The most re- 
markable feature in the character of this strange being, 
is his inconsistency ; displaying, as he dves at different 
times, the most opposite extremes of great and little, 
magnificence and meanness. This inconsistency, how- 
ever, is sufficiently explained by his utter want of fixed 
principles of right and wrong. What can be expected 
from him who laughs at religion, and does not even pos- 
sess a sense of honour to keep him steady in the path of 
greatness? Selfishnes’ seems to have been the founda- 
tion of his system, the only principle which he acknow- 
ledged ; and this will reconcile all the apparent incon- 
sistencies of his conduct. Every thing was right to 
him, that conduced to his own interest, by any means 
however wrong; and as his mind seems to have had the 
power of expanding with his situation, so it had an equal 
power of contracting again; and he could at once de- 
scend from the elevation of his throne, to the pettiest 
considerations connected with his altered condition; ac- 
commodating himself in a moment to all the variations 
of fortune. In a word, he was the Garrick of the great 
stage of the world, who could play the leading part in 
imperial tragedy ; carrying terror and pity into all bo- 


| soms; and reappear in the part of Scrub in the after- 


piece, with equal truth and fidelity of representation. 
We might admire the equanimity of such a tempera- 
ment, if we did not find it associated with such a selfish 


| and exclusive attention to his own personal safety, as 


robs it of all claims to our applause. After all, he is a 
truly extraordinary being, a wonderful creature, furnish- 
ing the most curious subject for examination, to those 
who, abstractedly from all the national and political feel- 
ings of the present time, can consider him merely as a 
singular phenomenon, an anomalous variety, in the 
strange history of human nature. 

Whatever we may think of him in England, he is the 
great idol of adoration in this country. The people 
carry a little bronze image of him—like a Roman house- 
hold god—in their waistcoat pockets, which they kiss 
with every mark of affection: and yet this very people 
helped to pull down the statues of the emperor at his 
abdication. How is this to be explained, and what could 
have been the charms of Napoleon’s dominion? Is it 
the natural fickleness of mankind? or is it that the peo- 





ple were taught to believe, when Napoleon should be put 
down, a better order of things would be established ; but 
finding now, that though Ae has lost every thing, they 
have gained nothing, a reaction has taken place in public 
opinion, and the sentiment in his favour is increased, by 
mixing up their own disappointment along with it ? 

The Austrians rule Italy with a rod of iron; or, as 
the Italians say, they rule it as if they were to be turned 
out of possession to-morrow. The conscription, the 
taxes, the rigid exclusion of English manufactures, are 
all continued ; and the manner in which their oppressors 
exercise their rule is as offensive to the Italians as its 
spirit. They are utterly without the swaviter in modo, 
which made the French individually popular, in spite of 
their oppressions ; and the Italians always talk of the 
Tedesche, as la brutta gente.* 

It is imposgjble not to sympathise with the Italians in 
their complaints; but the domestic jealousy of one an- 
other, that exists amongst the different states, will stand 
in the way of any general effort to throw off the foreign 
yoke, which galls them so severely ; to say nothing of 
that softness of character, approaching to imbecility, 
which seems to incapacitate them from sustaining the 
perils of such a struggle. Though there is much more 
firmness of tone in the character of the northern than 
of the southern inhabitants of Italy, yet my companion 
inveighed with vehement bitterness against the apathy 
of his countrymen ; and his constant prayer was, that 
the Austrians might carry their tyranny so far, as to in. 
flict daily a hundred blows of the bastinado upon every 
Italian; expressing his willingness to be the first to sub- 
mit to this discipline. Upon my asking him what he 
meant, he explained, that he thought this, and nothing 
less than this, might rouse his countrymen to a general 
insurrection, to free Italy from the intolerable gppression 
of their German masters. 

We have had some taste of the rigour of their police, 


in the vexatious examination of our passports and bag. _ 


gage at every town through which we have passed. 

The captain replies to all my sallies of impatience, by 
a significant shrug, adding with a sort of sarcastic sub. 
mission to his lot—Vz victis! and then exclaiming 
with an indefinable expression, 


“« Exoriare aliquis de nostris ossibus ultor.” 


We arrived late in the evening at Brescia. 

June 3d.—Off again at sunrise. It perhaps may be 
reckoned among the advantages of traveling with a voi- 
turier, that it scon accustoms you to rise at daybreak 
without effort or fatigue. Nothing can be more unin- 
teresting than the dull flat plain of Lombardy, where 
there is little to please any eye but the eye of the agri- 
culturist. The land indeed is as rich and fat as land can 
be, yielding four hay harvests in the year. Besides, the 
whole plain is almost one continued vineyard, and the 
vine is not here the little dwarfish plant that it is in 
other places, but is trained to hang from tree to tree in 
rich festoons, as it is described by Virgil. 

The mulberry is the common tree of the soil, which 
is cultivated rather for the sake of the leaves than the 
fruit. These are stripped off as soon as they arrive at 
maturity, to feed the silk-worms. ‘This operation had 
just been performed, and the poor naked trees looked 
wofully out of fashion at this seasor, when every scrub 
of a bramble is dressed out in a new suit of green livery ; 
but nature soon provides another set of leaves, and the 
silk-worms get a second harvest. 

Our vetturino crawled along more sluggishly than 
usual, and we had nothing to interest us in the way of 
novelty, but occasional fields of rice, which were a new 
sight to me. 

~ Halted for the night at Caravaggio. 
June 4th—Vive le roi! My female companions 





*The popular sentiment was strongly manifested, 
during the late visit of the Emperor of Austria to his 
Lombardo-Venetian dominions. The emperor was at 
the opera at Venice, with Maria Louisa, the wife of Na- 
poleon. The audience were clamorous in their applause, 
and so particular in directing it to the ex-empress, that, 
as the best way of appeasing the tumult, Maria Louisa 
quitted the theatre. The audience, however, rose with 
her, and accompanied her home, leaving the Emperor of 
Austria 


“ With a beggarly account of empty boxes !”” 
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THE DIARY OF AN INVALID. 











ta.ced a great deal (o-day of England, and of English 
manners. “They made the same charge against us which 
18 Tuade by all the world, of pride and hauteur. In the 
course of our route to-day, we saw a chariot ata distance 
advancing towards us. The ladies clapped their hands 
together and cried out, Eccolo! Eccolo! Inglese! In- 
glese! I asked them how they knew at such a dis- 
tance to what nation the carriage belonged, when they 
laughingly pointed to the female domestic on the box. 
They cannot see the propriety of the distance which is 
preserved between English masters and their domestics 
—especially female domestics. The sight of a female 
outside shocked their notions of the deference and 
courtesy due to the sex, (all considerations of rank out 
of the question,) and was considered by them as an un- 
pardonable act of high treason against the divine right 
of womanhood ; nor could I make them understand that 
the Abigail was probably better pleased to accompany 
her fellow servant on the box, than to be admitted inside, 
subject to the constraint arising out of unequal asso- 
ciations. 

The approach to Milan is very grand: as soon as you 
pass the gate, you enter a noble street, as broad as Pic- 
cadilly, with a wide trottoir on each side for foot passen- 
gers. All this is the work of the French. 

Established myself at the Albergo Imperiale ; where 
I have engaged to give nine francs per day for my rooms, 
breakfast and dinner. 

There is something disagreeable at first to English 
feelings, in making a previous bargain, for your enter- 
tainment at an inn; but it is the only way of securing 
yourself from a greater evil—a final dispute. Those to 
whom economy is an object, will find their advantage in 
this practice ; for if the innkeeper is made to understand 
that you do not travel en grand seigneur, as the great 
mass of English are supposed to do, he will moderate 
his demands to your own terms, rather than allow you 
to seek another inn. Amongst the minor mortifications 
of a limited purse, there are few more disagreeable than 
the necessity it imposes of attending to considerations 
from which the rich man is exempt. What’s to pay? 
is the only question he need ask upon his travels, and 
the answer to him is of small importance. 

June 5th.—The cathedral ; a new cathedral, especially 
if it be built of white marble, as is the case at Milan, is 
an ugly staring thing. In the inside there is a curious 
subterraneous chapel, in which the body of the patron 
saint, Charles of Borromeo, is deposited. He was one 
of the best and most amiable men of his time, and was 
committed quietly to the peace of the grave, amidst the 
respeet and regret of his cotemporaries. Some twenty 
years after his death, however, his canonisation took 
place ; upon which his body was removed from its former 
tenement, and deposited in state in this splendid tomb ; 
where he is now exhibited as a spectacle to every curious 
stranger, atso much a head. This little chapel is all 
gold and silver, and the saint himself, arrayed in splendid 

robes, is laid in a case of transparent crystal. The face 
is visible; “ grinning horribly a ghastly smile,” as if he 
felt the bitter sarcasm conveyed by the contrast of his 
present situation, with the motto of his life—Humilitas ! 

Went to the mint, where you may see in a few mi- 
nutes the whole process of coining, from the rough bar 
of silver to the finished piece of money. 

The whole of the machinery is worked by water ; that 
part of it which stamps the impression works fifteen 
hundred pieces in an hour. The last act of the process 
is verifying the coin. The balance used for this purpose 
is so delicately constructed, that the eight-hundredth part 
of a grain is sufficient to turn the scale. 

Napoleon certainly excelled all the world in money- 
making. His Italian coin is perfect—at once handsome, 
commodious, and intelligible—and this last article is of 
great use to a stranger. In our own imitation of this 
coinage, how is a stranger to know that a shilling is a 
shilling—except by inspiration? In the Italian mint, 
the coin speaks for itself, and the value is inscribed on it 
in legible characters. 

They still continue to stamp the gold pieces of forty 
and twenty francs, and the silver pieces of five francs, 
with the image of Napoleon. 

The coinage of the smaller money is discontinued. 

June 6th.—Drove to the Piazza Castello, where there 
was a review of Austrian troops. The general rode on 
the ground, attended by his staff most sumptuously ca- 


chest, and screwed in about the waist; according to the 
fashion that has sprung up, of improving nature’s model. 
“ Heaven has given us one shape and we make ourselves 
another,” 

From hence I went to the amphitheatre of Napoleon, 
capable of containing forty thousand persons; the seats 
are cut out of the shelving bank, and are covered with 
living turf. Here were given, in imitation of the games 
of antiquity, splendid fetes, with horse and chariot races, 
and naumachia. There are channels constructed, for 
filling the area of the amphitheatre with water. 

A grand gala is now in preparation, to celebrate in 
this same place the birthday of the present viceroy, an 
archduke of Austria. At the further extremity of the 
town, at the commencement of the Simplon route, is the 
unfinished arch of triumph, which was to have recorded 
the glory of Napoleon. 

The bas-relief ornaments were all finished, represent- 
ing his victories over the Austrians; the surrender of 
General Mack, and his own triumphal entry into Milan ; 
and these things still remain, as if Austria thought the 
piece was not over, and that there might yet be 


“ A rare fifth act to crown this huffing play ;” 


when these decorations would be called for. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s famous picture of The Last Sup- 
per, in the refectory of the convent of the Madonna 
delle Grazie, is almost gone. The magnificent copy of 
it in mosaic, which was undertaken under the auspices 
of Napoleon, is finished; but it has been sent off to 
Vienna! the excellences of this great work, however, 
will still live in the admirable engraving of Morghen. 

Lounged in the evening to the public gardens, which 
form an agreeable. promenade. Here is a theatre without 
a roof, open to the heavens, where an Italian tragedy 
was performed. 

One is so accustomed to stage lights, that a play by 
daylight strikes one as a monstrous performance. And, 
indeed, all prejudice out of the question, daylight de- 
stroys entirely the illusion of the scene ; at least as long 
as the scenes are made of painted canvass, and the ac- 
tor’s dresses of tags and tinsel. 

If the stage were indeed the marble palace, that it is 
made to represent, as was probably the case in the an- 
cient theatres, if we may judge from the marble of the 
proscenium that still remains; and if every other deco- 
ration “ savoured equally of the reality,” the light of day 
and of truth might be safely admitted. 

The play was dreadfully dull, and the actors imitated 
nature most abominably. 

In the evening I went to the theatre of Marionettes, 
a very clever exhibition, where puppets of four feet high 
moved about, and performed all the action of the scene 
with great spirit and propriety, while the voices were 
supplied by persons from behind the scene; so that of 
the two entertainments, it would be fair to say, that in 
the one the puppets acted like men, and in the other the 
men acted like puppets. 

June 7.—Cold wet day. Italian gossips. Universal 
outcry against the “paternal government” of Austria. 
By the way, this cant phrase seems to be appropriated, 
as if in a spirit of mockery, to the very.worst govern- 
ments in Europe; unless, indeed, it be taken from the 
old adage of “ he who spareth the rod spoileth the child,” 
which seems to be the leading maxim of the paternal | 
governments, in their conduct to their subject states. | 
Engaged a vetturino for twenty francs a day, to carry me 
to Lausanne; by any route I should choose, and to pay 
my board and lodging expenses on the road. 

June 8th.—Rose at day-break: but my vetturino 
showed the caitiff so strongly at the very first step, by a 
breach of his agreement, that I was obliged to determine 
my contract with him at once. 

Breakfasted at a café adjoining my hotel. Some hours 
afterwards, in an opposite quarter of the town, I missed 
my purse, containing about seventy Napoleons, which | 
was all the money I had in the world. Remembering 
that I had taken it out at breakfast, I immediately set 
out on my return to the café—though with very little ex- 
pectation of recovering it. As I walked along, I be- 
thought me of the physiognomy of the waiter, and drew 
the most unfavourable conclusions from the knavish ex- 
pression which I began to recollect in it; and then I 
arranged the best mode of conducting my queries with a 
view to arrive at-the truth, in spite of the lies which I 
took it for granted I should have to encounter. Upon 
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entering the café, however, before I had spoken a word, 
he advanced towards me, with my purse in his hand, 
saying, Ecco, Signore ! 

I record this as one of the many, but perhaps the 
strongest instance that I have met with, of the honesty 
of the Italian people. This lad might have taken my 
purse without the possibility of detection, and almost 
without suspicion; for numbers of persons were then 
breakfasting in the room, and many others must have en- 
tered it during the time of my absence—and the confu- 
sion and crowd of an Italian café would have made it 
the easiest thing in the world for any one to have taken 
up the purse, with the newspaper that I left with it on 
the table. 

Went in the evening to the theatre—where Alltieri’s 
tragedy of Mirra was performed. The subject is revolt- 
ing; but Alfieri has managed it with great skill, and in 
the representation there is nothing to disgust. On the 
contrary, I have seldom seen a tragedy where the distress 
is more affecting. The actress who played Mirra, did it 
to the life: her first entrance told the whole story of the 
play ; and the part is so managed as to excite pity and 
sympathy for Mirra, in spite of the odious passion of 
which she is the victim. If terror and pity be the ob- 
jects of tragedy, the part of Mirra is admirably contrived 
to excite both these feelings in the highest degree; for, 
while you shudder at the terrible workings and fearful 
energy of her passion, the struggles of her own native 
innocence of mind, and the horror with which she re- 
gards herself, make the strongest appeal to your com- 
passion. 

June 9th.—Having accidentally encountered a voitu- 
rier, whose carriage and appointments are better than 
usual, I have engaged him to carry me, and me alone, 
whithersoever I will, for twenty francs a day; which is 
to include the common expenses on the road. My first 
stage has been to Como; and I have passed the day on 
the lake, enjoying all the pleasure that a fine landscape 
can give. What that pleasure is, would perhaps be more 
difficult to describe than the landscape itself, differing so 
much as it does in different people ; for, how much more 
will © ne person see in a landscape than another, and even 
the s:ime person than himself, at different times. He 
certainly made a notable discovery, who first laid it down, 











Dr. John- 


tu re equal to the scenery of Covent-Garden, 
and 


son used to say there was nothing like Fjeet street : 
every man, I believe, thinks the finest prospect in the 
world is that which commands a view aver his own 
land. 

But he is little to be envied who is dead to the enthu- 
siasm of nature—whose heart and feelings ure out of the 
iweach of her influence, and who is insensible to the tran- 
quil enjoyment which is derived from the contemplation 
of such charming pictures as the lake of Como will pre- 
sent to him. 

The spot from which this noble fake is seen to most 
advantage, is from a point immediately opposite the 
Fiume di Latte, a romantic little waterfall, which forms 
a succession of miniature cascades, from a height of 
several hundred feet, amongst the vineyards with which 
the side of the mountain is planted. There is a spot op- 
posite to this waterfall, from which you command a 
prospect of the whole scene, without the disadvantage of 

a bird’s-eye view. You have the three branches of the 
lake under your eye atonce. The principal one extends 
northward, in the direction of Chiavena, with the moun- 
tains of Val Tellina and the Julian Alps for its more dis- 
tant boundary. Full in front is the Monte Legnone, 
which, though not ranking, as Eustace ranks it, among 
the highest Alps, nor retaining its snows in summer, is 
yet, from its bold rugged form and its insulated position, 
one of the grandest and most commanding of them. ‘'l’o 
the south you look upon the other two branches, leading 
to Lecco and to Como. This branch of the lake, from 
Menagio to Como, is of a very different character from 
the northern branch : and though it is very beautiful, and 
at once wild and highly cultivated, with its banks studded 
with villas and villages, yet it wants the grander features 
of the northern prospect. At the villa Pliniana, the well 
with its rustic masonry is apparently in much the same 
state as in Pliny’s time, whose descriptive epistle is en- 
graven on a tablet in the wall. The lake abounds with 
fish. I came up with the boats of a party of fishermen, 


| that beauty does not reside in things themselves, but in 
| the eye that sees it, and every eye sees a different beauty. 
| Y os . 

I have heard a man argue, that there was nothing in na- 
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The inhabitants of the country about Como have a 
rage for seeing the world. They traverse all countries 
with pictures and barometers for sale; and when they 
have scraped together a little money, they return from 
their wanderings to pass the evening of their days and 
lay their bones in their own country—a desire that seems 
to be natural to all mankind, 





. . . . ” 
——* dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos. 


The itinerant Italians who carry on this traffic in 
England, will nine times in ten be found to come from 
Como. 

Wednesday, 10th.—Passed through Varese, to Lave- 
no—where I embarked my carriage to pass over the Lago 
Maggiore to Baveno, while I put myself into another 
boat to make a wider survey of the scenery of the lake. 

There is nothing in this, nor perhaps in any other 
lake, that can be put in competition with the view from 
that point of the lake of Como which I have before al- 
luded to; but the Lag ) Maggiore is, I think, more in- 
teresting than the southern branch of the Como lake, 
because with the same soft features in the bosom scenery, 
there is, in the character of the hills immediately on its 
brink, a boldness and grandeur which heighten the im- 
pression of the whole by the powerful aid of contrast. 

Among this bosom scenery, if the expression may be 
allowed, are the Borromean Islands—Isola Bella, and 
Isola Madre—the magic creation. of labour and taste. 
Originally barren rocks, they have been furnished with 
soil, and planted with groves of cedar, cypress, citron, and 
orange trees, and decorated with gardens, grottoes, and 
terraces. In the midst of this fairy land, which might 
serve as the model for a description of the island of Ca- 
lypso, is the Palace, as it is called—which is not the 


stately comfortless pile usually designated by that name, | 


but « delightful villa, combining elegance with comfort. 
I observed here what I have not seen elsewhere: the 
statues have a drapery of thin gauze thrown about them, 
which does not in fact conceal any thing, though it seems 


todo so. The effect is not unpleasing; and if it be the 
result of prudery, it is a much better expedient than 
a fig-leaf. 


I could wave lingered at Baveno a month, during this 
delicious seeson; and I was on the point of dismissing 
my voiturier—but something is constantly whispering in 
my ear, to hasten to Lausanne, where I expect letters 
from England. How are we to explain that presenti- 
ment of what is to come, or of what has already hap- 
pened ata distance from us, whether of good or evil, 
(though chiefly I believe of the latter,) which every body 
has felt more or less? It may be doubted how much, or 
even whether any deference should be paid to these se- 
cret intimations. For my own part, I am not prepared to 
disregard them altogether. If it be a delusion, it is as old 
as Socrates, and may rank him among its victims. There 
is something strange and inexplicable in it: but so there 
is in all the links of that mysterious chain of attraction 
and repulsion, affinity and hostility, sympathy and anti- 
pathy, by which all the parts of nature are united and 
separated. Second-sight, as it is called, by which, ac- 
cording to some, the fate of the absent has been often so 
unaccountably communicated, may be but one of the 
phenomena of this mysterious system, of which we know 
so little. There may be nothing really more surprising 
in this, (though we are less able to explain it,) than in the 
common fact, of striking upon the cord of a violin, which 
produces a corresponding vibration in another that is in 
unison with it—unless, indeed, we are prepared to decide 
that the human heart-strings are made of less susceptible 
stuff than the strings of a fiddle. 

June 11th—Baveno is on the grand Simplon road, 
which I now entered upon for the first time. It is lined 
on both sides with short granite pillars, about the size of 
a common English mile-stone, placed in regular succes- 
sion at very short intervals—scarcely more than six feet 
apart—which, on the edge of a precipice, are also sur- 
mounted with a wooden rail. The scenery soon becomes 
interesting ; but it is not until you pass Domo d’Ossola, 
and begin to wind up the Val Vedro, that you are intro- 
duced into the heart and core of the Alpine recesses. 

Near Crevola, where you begin to ascend, there lies 
on one side of the road a vast column of granite, wrought 
from a neighbouring quarry—which was on its way to 
Milan, to form a part of Napoleon’s triumphal arch, when 
the news of his reverses arrested its progress. It is per- 
haps, in its present situation, a more striking monument 





| road himself. 
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of fallen greatness, than it would have been at Milan, of 
prosperous ambition. 

In passing through the stupendous and sublime scenery 
of this part of the Alps, Napoleon will have no incon- 
siderable share in exciting your wonder; especially if 
you are a disciple of that sect which sees nothing sub- 
lime or beautiful that is not founded on utility. 

For, while you gaze with astonishment at the mon- 
strous masses which nature has here heaped one upon 
another in every mode of shapeless desolation, and feel 
that sensation of awe which it is the effect of such scene- 
ry to produce, by impressing the mind with a vague but 
overwhelming idea of the power of the mighty Master 
of nature, it is impossible not to be filled with admira- 
tion of the man who had the boldness to undertake, and 
the genius to accomplish a complete triumph over such 
fearful obstacles, In this, as in many other instances, he 
has far outdone all former achievements. Hannibal, it is 
true, passed the Alps at the head of his army ; bat Na- 
poleon not only did this, but, as a lasting record of his 
contempt of all impediments, physical as well as moral, 
that stood in the way of the execution of his purpose, 
he has left this “royal road,” by which every puny 
whipster may do the same, without the precaution even 
of dragging the wheel of his carriage. 

This great work does, I think, eclipse all the fabled 
exploits which Grecia mendax, or Roma mendacior, 
have handed down tous. Xerxes’ adventure with Mount 
Athos was nothing to it. Napoleon has burst through 
solid rocks, that would have defied Hannibal with all his 
vinegar—he has “ abridged rivers :” in a word, he has 
played the very devil. The rocks frown at you, and 
seem 

“To wonder how the devil you got there ;” 
while they hang over your head, as if preparing every 
moment to come thundering down with a tremendous 
“rdivde xvradilo,” to punish you for daring to invade 
their secret and solemn solitudes, and make 


« At once your murder and your monument.” 


In fact the foundations have been so catamarranned, 
that more than one ecroulement has already taken place. 
It is remarkable that Napoleon never traversed this 
It was begun and finished in five years ; 
but it is feared, from the negligence evinced in repairing 


| it, that the indolence or the policy of the present rulers 








| road—the sister work of Napoleon. 


may suffer it to fall into decay. 

Austria, it is said, does not view with the same ad- 
miration that a traveller does, the facility of ingress into 
Italy, which is afforded by this, and the Mont Cenis 
She would much 
rather increase than diminish the difficulty of access from 
that quarter of Europe; being quite content with her 
own approach through the Tyrol, by way of Trente and 
Verona. 

This is very natural, and in this spirit it is said she 
has exercised her influence with Sardinia to prevent the 
farther completion of the road from Genoa to Leghorn, 
which had been begun by Napoleon. 

I lingered so long on the road that darkness came upon 
us before I was aware, and I was obliged to halt ata 
wretched hovel at Isella. 

June 12th.—I was glad to rise as soon as it was light, 
and escape from the filth and vermin of the cock-loft in 
which I had passed the night, to the fine fresh morning 
air of the mountains. 

Soon after leaving Isella, we passed the Swiss frontier, 
and after a long ascent, reached the village of the 
Simplon. 

This part of the Valais was incorporated into the 
French empire, but has now returned to its ancicnt con- 
nection with the Swiss confederacy. 

At the top of the hillis the unfinished hépital, which 
was intended for the residence of the Capuchin monks, 
whose business and occupation it is to assist and provide 
entertainment for travellers, and who are now stationed 
in a less convenient situation. 

The new building is on a very large and handsome 
scale ; but the progress of it has been arrested, like that 
of the granite column, by the downfall of Napoleon. 

There is now little hope of its ever being completed : 
at least, the poverty of the state to which it at present be- 
longs (the Valais) is Confesssedly unequal to such works. 

The zig-zag ascent and descent are so skilfully managed 





that you may trot up and down without difficulty or dan- 





ger. The character of the scenery on the Swiss side of 
the hill is much less bold and grand than on the Italian, 
The Val Vedro contains every ingredient of the sublime 
that can be found in natural scenery—mountain, rock, 
precipice, torrent, waterfall, forest—in all their wildest 
forms: but when you arrive at the summit of the Simp- 
lon, you are presented with a softer scene, and lock down 
upon the verdant green valleys of Switzerland. The first 
impression of this land of liberty is very favourable. The 
little cottage inns, if I may judge from this at Bryg, 
where I have concluded the journey of to-day, are neat 
even to elegance, and there is in every thing an attention 
to “ comfort and cleanliness,” which will remind an Eng- 
lishman of his own mother country. 

June 13th.—Intensely hot. Pursued my course 
through the Valais—but I must cease to “ babble of green 
fields.” As for natural scenery, even sketches convey 
but a faint idea; and descriptive sketches are ten times 
worse. The poverty of language is never so apparent 
as when you seek to represent by words the infinite va- 
rieties of nature. 

Descriptions, to be of any value, should be peculiar 
and appropriate: but how general and indefinite are the 
terms which you must. use if you are obliged to paint in 
words; and how little is conveyed by the whole catalogue 
of phrases which the most fertile imagination can supply. 
If indeed by mixing up these phrases, like colours on a 
pallet, you could produce the same variety of tints, it 
might be as easy to répresent a landscape with the pen, 
as the pencil. 

All however that the pen can do, I believe js to give 
the poetical part of the picture, by which I mean that 
part of it which appeals to the eye of the imagination, 
in the associations which the mind connects with the 
contemplation of the scene described ; and in this the 
pen may perhaps have the advantage. But as to pre- 
senting a clear and intelligible image of a complicated 
landscape by verbal description, I believe it impossible. 
The best and the most picturesque representations of 
this kind are perhaps to be found in the writings of the 
inimitable author of Waverly, but I doubt whether even 
his sketches ever present a clear and intelligible picture 
to the mind of the reader. I do not deny that his charm- 
ing descriptions of nature, in her loveliest and boldest 
aspects, afford the greatest pleasure in the perusal; all I 
contend for is, that the pleasure is of a vague and gene- 
ral character, and not derived from a clear perception of 
the particular features of the scene described. Slept at 
Sion. ; 

June 14th.—There is a great sameness in the views 
in the vale of the Rhone. The road runs along the 
bank of the river the whole way; both pursuing their 
course in nearly a straight line. 

The cretins are sad disgusting objects. 
pared to expect the goitre. 


I was pre- 


“ Quis tumidum guttur miratur in Alpibus ?”—Jvy. 


It would seem as if nature in these regions could not 
help breaking out into excrescence, as well in the ani- 
mate as in the inanimate part of her creation. 

This loathsome appendage has been attributed to 
many causes. It has been supposed, though without 
fqpndation, that it is peculiar to those valleys which run 
from east to west, and that it is not found in those that 
run from north to south. A more general notion has 
been, that it arises from the qualities of the water which 
is here little more than melted snow. But the more 
probable supposition is that it is the consequence of 
breathing the damp foggy air which is condensed in val- 
leys, situated between the ranges of high mountains; 
for the same disease is found in mountainous regions 
where no snow exists. 

This is the suggestion of Marsden, who in his His- 
tory of Sumatra describes a similar disease in the hilly 
districts of that country, where the valleys are exposed 
to the “ cadboot” or thick fog, to the influence of which 
cold vapour he very rationally~attributes the tumours in 
the throats of the inhabitants. 

Cretiriage seems also to be peculiar to’ mountainous 
regions, though the cause and connection is in this case 
still more inexplicable., It is found in the Pyrenees, and 
also, according to Sir G. Staunton, in the mountainous 
parts of China, and in these cases there is no common 
similarity of situation or climate to indicate a common 
cause, except the single circumstance of hilliness. 

It is well for these poor helpless creatures that the 
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THE DIARY OF AN INVALID. 








superstition of the country causes them to be regarded 
with more than common affection as the peculiar favour- 
ites of Heaven; for, being incapable of criminal inten- 
tion, they are considered as exempt from the obligations 
of moral responsibility, and as privileged exceptions from 
the common lot of mankind, who are doomed to be born 
in sin. 

But Switzerland is not the only paradise of fools.* 
In Egypt an idiot is held in still higher estimation, and 
even worshiped as a saint. 


«“ If ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 


I have been much struck to-day with the neatness and 
personal beauty of the female peasantry, dressed in their 
Sunday costume. They still deserve the praises which 
St. Preux bestows upon them in his letter to Julie, de- 
scribing the Haut-Valais; and they still retain “ leurs 
petites coiffures noires, et le reste de leur ajustement, 
qui ne manque xi de simplicité, ni d’élegance.” 

After leaving Martigny, I stopped to examine the 
pisse-vache ; a cascade of which Coxe says that “he 
had seen higher waterfalls, but none more beautiful.” 
Since his time, (forty years ago,) its beauties have been 
diminished by the operations of a miller, who having 
built a mill under the fall, found it convenient to break 
away much of the projecting rock to prevent the disper- 
sion of the stream. The mill exists no longer; the mis- 
chief remains, but it is still a beautiful waterfall. Situated 
as it is by the roadside, and therefore accessible without 
any trouble, it is perhaps for that very reason less valued 
and less visited. There is a stimulant in difficulties to 
be overcome ; and it is certain that retirement of situa- 
tion would give an additional charm to the beauties of 
the pisse-vache. Arrived early in the evening at Bex, 
where there is one of the very best inns in the world, 
and truly characteristic of the neat and elegant simplicity 
of Switzerland. 

In Italy all the domestics of an inn are men, who per- 
form the offices of waiters and chambermaids ; here it is 
directly the reverse; and while attended by the Swiss 
Hebes of Bex, you may feel the force of St. Preux’s re- 
mark: “ Avec la figure des Valaisanes, des servantes 
memes rendroient leurs services emburrassants.” 

June 15th.—At Villeneuve I came in full view of the 
lake of Geneva. Eyom Villeneuve to Vevay the road is 
beautiful, and every step of it passes through the fairy 
land of poetry and romance. The “ snow-white battle- 
ment” of Chillon, the “ séjour charmant” of Clarens, 
and “ Lake Leman With its crystal face,” beautiful as 
they are in reality, speak to us with more than the dumb 
voice of nature, through the glowing periods of Rous- 
seau and the immortal verse of Byron. 

At Clarens the shrubberies and walks, and the dos- 
quets, so minutely described in Rousseau, exist no 
longer ; they have long since given way to plantations 
of potatoes, corn, &c.; for, as my honest host at Vevay 
observed, in allusion to the nouvelle Héloise, “ Romances 
are good things, but bread is better.” 

From Vevay to Lausanne you pass through one con- 
tinued vineyard all the way. The landscape is very 
pleasing, but it scarcely deserves the raptures of St. 
Preux, who on his return from his tour round the world 
with Lord Anson, to his native Pays de Vaud, describes 
it as “ ce paysage unique le plus beau dont Vail humain 

fut jamais frappé, ce séjour charmant auque! je n’avais 
rien trouvé d'égal dans le tour du monde.” 

In arriving at Lausanne, I drove immediately to the 
house of MM. de Seigneux, te whom I had been recom- 
mended, who receives strangers into his house en pen- 
sion. My first enquiry was for my letters, which quieted 
all my anxieties. Those only who have experienced 
them, can form an idea of the feelings with which a 
traveller retires to his own room, to enjoy alone and at 
leisure the luxury of long expected letters from home. 

June 17th.—Paid a visit to the house in which Gib- 





* Sir Robert Wilson, in his Expedition to Egypt, 
says, “In Egypt a fool is worshiped as a saint, and at 
Cairo they have many particular privileges; but the 
most singular is the superstition which favours them so 
as to make their children considered the peculiar favour- 
ites of Heaven ; therefore, in the public streets the most 
virtuous women have no scruples to them, and passen- 
gers, instead of disturbing, pray over their union. A 
woman 60 enceinte is highly esteemed amongst her own 
sex.’ 


bon resided, which is within a few doors of us. Paced | 
his terrace, and explored the summer-house, of which he 
speaks in relating with so much pomp and circumstance 
the conclusion of his historical labours. “ It was on the 
day, or rather night of the 27th of June, 1787, between 
the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines 
of the last page in a summer-house, in my garden. After 
laying down my pen, I took several turns in a derceau, | 
or covered walk of acacias, which commands a prospect | 
of the country, the Jake, and the mountains, The air 
was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the | 
moon was reflected from the waves, and all nature was 
silent.” Gibbon’s library still remains, but it is buried 
and lost to the world. It is the property of Mr. Beck- 
ford, and lies locked up in an uninhabited house of Lau- 
sanne. 

June 18th.— Went to Martigny, to witness the dread- 
ful effects of the late inundation. The cause of this | 
calamity was as follows. Some months ago a glacier | 
had fallen down in the valley of Bagne, choking up the | 
course of a small river, and forming the head of what in | 
time became a very extensive lake. The inhabitants 
fearing that, as the warm weather advanced, this dam 
might thaw and give way, had cut a gallery through the 
ice to let off the water, by which, if the dam had re- 
mained firm a few days longer, the whole lake would 
have been emptied without causing any damage. But | 
on Tuesday, the 16th, the head of the lake gave way, | 
and down came the waters with a prodigious rush, | 
sweeping all before them. If it had happened in the 
night, all Martigny must have perished. Four hundred 
houses were washed away in a moment, as you knock 
down a building of cards. The poor host of the Swan 
inn, who presided at the table d’hote, where I dined on 
Sunday, the 14th, was on ‘Tuesday swallowed up in an 
instant, in his own garden, and away went stables, car- 
riages, and horses in all directions. Perhaps it was my 
good genius that whispered so constantly in my ear, to 
hasten to Lausanne, and who prevented my halting at 
Martigny, as I had once thought of doing, in order to go 
from thence to Chamouny. If it were, I fear I am not 
80 grateful to him as I ought to be; for I would willing- 
ly have been a spectator of this dreadful visitation, even 
at the risk of being its victim. A poor painter was in 
the valley of Bagne, sketching this very lake at the time 
the dam gave way, and his escape was little less than a 
miracle. He has made a drawing of the perils that sur- 
rounded him. If he were a man of talent, such a scene 
ought to furnish him with materials for a picture of the 
deluge, which has probably never been painted from na- | 
ture. The scene at Martigny beggats description. Ruin 
and havoc are every where—water seems to be a more: | 
dreadful agent even than fire in the work Of destruction. | 
The operation of fire is at least gradual, and affords | 
some chance of escape; but water is a radical destroyer, | 
and jumps at once to the conclusion. Some idea may 
be formed of the rapidity with which the work of demo- 
lition was effected from the fact which is stated, that the 
water traveled at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 

The loss of lives is great, and the loss of property 
still greater. Those who have escaped with life and 
only life, are perhaps must to be pitied. They have not 
only lost their all, but the very ground upon which their 
houses and crops stood, is a desert, covered with a coat | 
of gravel and rubbish, and rendered utterly unfit for 
future cultivation, The despair of the poor creatures is | 
very affecting—rubbing their eyes like the king in the | 

{ 
| 


Fairy Tale, when he no longer saw Aladdin’s palace— 
as if they doubted the evidence of their senses. 

What a passing world this is! and how foolish it is | 
to fret and worry ourselves about the petty vexations of | 
such a transient existence ; at least such is the lesson | 
which the contemplation of a scene like that of Martig-- | 
ny preaches, with more than the eloquence of words. | 

20th.—Excursion to Mont St. Bernard. The con- 
vent is situated about eight thousand feet above the level | 
of the sea; and is the highest habitable spot in Europe. 
The approach to it, for the last hour of the ascent, is 
steep and difficult. The convent is not seen till you 
arrive within a few hundred yards of it. It breaks upon 
the view all at once, at a turn in the rock. Upon a pro- 
jecting crag near it stood one of the celebrated dogs bay- 
ing at our advance, as if to give notice of strangers. 
These dogs are very large, and particularly high upon 
the legs, and generally of a milk-white, or tabby colour. 








They are most extraordinary creatures, if all the stories 
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the monks tell you of them are true. They are used for 
the purpose of searching for travellers, who may be 
buried in the snow, and many persons are rescued an- 
nually from death by their means. During the last win- 
ter, a traveller arrived at the convent in the midst of a 
snow-storm, having been compelled to leave his wife, 
who was unable to proceed further, at about a quarter of 
a mile’s distance. A party of the monks immediately 
set out to her assistance, and found her completely buried 
under the snow. ‘The sagacity of the dogs alone was 
the cause of her deliverance, for there was no trace, and 
it is difficult to understand how the scent can be con- 
veyed, when all is overwhelmed with a depth of snow. 

It is stated that the monks themselves, wher out upon 
search for travellers, have frequently owed their preser- 
vation to their dogs, in a manner that would seem to 
show that the dogs are endued with a presentiment of 
danger. 

Many stories of this kind have been told, and I was 
anxious to ascertain their truth. ‘The monks stated two 
or three cases, where the dogs had actually prevented 
them from returning to the convent by their accustomed 
route, when it afterwards turned out, that if they had 
not followed the guidance of their dog in his deviation, 
they would have been overwhelmed by an avalanche. 
Whether the dog may be endued with an intuitive fore- 
boding of danger, or whether he may have the faculty 
of perceiving certain symptoms which are not perceptible 
to our duller senses, must be determined by philosophers. 
Ee this as it may, the dogs are sometimes deceived, and 
with their masters are overwhelmed in the avalanches 
that are frequently falling in the spring of the year. 
About eighteen months ago, two of the domestics of the 
convent, with two or three dogs, and a party of travel- 
lers who had been waiting with the courier from Italy, 
were lost in an avalanche. The bodies of these unfor- 
tunate persons may now be seen in the charnel-house of 
the convent of St. Bernard, where they are preserved, in 
order that there may be chance of their being identified 
by their friends. The coldness of the climate tends to 
retard putrefaction, but at this time no feature is distin- 
guishable, and the stench is abominable. 

Bonaparte crossed this mountain with sixty thousand 
men, with whom he afterwards fought the battle of Ma- 
rengo. He halted for two hours at the convent, with a 
few of his staff, and took some refreshment, but forbade 
the soldiers to enter or disturb the retreat of the monks. 
I saw the spot where his life was saved by his guide. 
Bonaparte passed on without noticing the obligation at 
the time—but upon his return from the victory of Ma- 
rengo, he sent for the man, and presented him a purse 
of sixty Napoleons. The guide still lives and is called 
Bonaparte. 

21st.— We left the convent deeply impressed with the 
hospitable and kind manners of the superior and his 
brethren. The support of the convent is greatly de- 
pendent on charitable contributions ; but it has lately 
suffered considerable loss, by the swindling device of 
some impostors, who, assuming the garb of the mission- 
aries which the convent is in the habit of sending an- 
nually round the country to solicit support, contrived to 
levy very extensive contributions. 

The monks occasionally amuse themselves with sport- 
ing; there are on the mountain marmots, and that species 
of grouse called ptarmigan. The superior showed me 
a marmot that he had just shot. 

In descending the hill, I looked into a sort of sheep 
cot, about two miles below the convent. Here lay the 
skeleton of a man, in the very garb in which he was 
originally deposited. The hat still remained on the 
skull, and his greatcoat lay spread beneath his bones. 

June 24th.—In my way back to Lausanne, I halted 
at Vevay, took a boat with three watermen, and crossed 
the lake to Meillerie, where I sought in vain for the se- 
cluded spot so romantically described by Rousseau, where 
St. Preux is described as having led Madame de Wol- 
mar after their escape from the storm. 

Rousseau’s description however of the view from the 
Jake is as accurate as possible, and I was in the very 
track of St. Preux— 

«“ Nous avancames en pleine eau ; je dirigeai tellement 
au milieu du lac que nous nous trouvames bientot a plus 
d’une lieve du rivage. La j’expliquais 4 Julie toutes les 
parties du superbe horizon qui nous entouroit. Je lui 
montrois de loin les embouchures du Rhone, dont J’im. 
pétueux cours s’arréte tout-a-coup au bout d’un quart de 
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lieue, et semble craindre de souviller de ses eaux oour- 
beuses—le crystal azuré du lac. Je lui faisois observer 
les redans des montagnes, dont les angles corréspondants 
et paralléles forment, dans l’espace qui les sépare, un lit 
digne du fleuve qui le remplit. En lécartant de nos 
cétes, j’aimois a lui faire admirer les riches et charmantes 
rives du Pays de Vaud, ou la quantite des villes—l'in- 
nombrable foule du peuple, les céteaux verdoyants et 
parés de toutes parts forment un tableau ravissant; od 
la terre partout cultivée & partout féconde, offre au la- 
boureur, au patre, au vigneron, le fruit assuré de leurs 
peines, que ne dévore point l’avide publicain. Puis, lui 
montrant le Chablais sur la céte opposée, (pays non 
moins favorisé de la nature, et qui n’offre pourtant qu’un 
spectacle de misére,) je lui faisois sensiblement distinguer 
les différents effets des deux gouvernements, pour la 
richesse, le nombre, et le bonheur des hommes. C’est 
ainsi, lui disois-je, que la terre ouvre son sein fertile, et 
prodigue ses trésors aux heureux peuples qui la cultivent 
pour eux-mémes.” 

The contrast between the coast of Chablais and that 
of the Pays de Vaud, still remains in full force; and by 
way of commentary upon the text of Rousseau, I might 
cite the decrees and regulations stuck up in all the inns 
of Savoy, since the late changes, where, among other 
arbitrary articles, there is one which strictly forbids any 

verson to be seen in the streets after ten at night; and 
the other prohibits all assemblies for dancing in public. 
Private balls in private families are: graciously allowed, 
provided, however, that it be done “ sans rumeur et 
avec ‘decence.”’ Conversing with an inhabitant of the 
country, I asked him whether the people were contented 
and happy under the government of Sardinia; “ Oh 
yes,” said he, “ we are as happy as fish in a frying-pan.” 


June 26th to August 15th.—A life of idleness. M. 
de Seigneux’s establishment combines every thing that 
can make a guest comfortable. Monsieur 8. is a gentle- 
man, in the whole extent of that term, and madame has 
every quality that a guest would most desire in the mis- 
tress of such an establishment. Amongst all her attrac- 
tions, there is perhaps none more remarkable than that 
active well informed common sense which is awake at 
all times, and on all subjects. ‘This is perhaps the most 
companionable of all qualities, especially when, as in 
this case, it is joined with great good nature, and un- 
mixed with a single grain of affectation. The house 
opens into a garden, and on this side of it we are com- 
pletely in the country, and look upon a fine expanse of 
water, backed by the hills of Savoy, with a rich fore- 
ground of meadows and vineyards descending to the 
lake, which is about a mile distant from us. By opening 
the street door, we are in the town, and in the best part 
of it. If a man wish to be alone, his own room is his 
castle ; if he wish te mix with society, he will find the 
Lest company in Lausanne in M. de Seigneux’s parlour. 
Perhaps society is never so free and unconstrained as in 
an establishment of this kind. There can be no lurking 
mistrusts in the mind of either host or guest to poison 
the pleasure of their association. ‘This assurance of 
welcome is well worth buying at any price; and if either 
party be dissatisfied, the account is demanded or pre- 
sented, and there is an end of the matter. 

Sterne says, if he were in acondition to stipulate with 
death, he should wish to encounter him at an inn—but 
perhaps Sterne had never lived in such a pension as this, 
which is the very place for a man to live or die in the 
most quiet and comfortable manner. 

The Pays de Vaud, of which Lausanne is the capital, 
was for two centuries and a half under the dominion of 
Bern, if such a term can be applied to so mild a system 
of government. For, during the whoie of this period, 
it would appear that no tax whatever was levied by the 
sovereign state upon the dependent province. 

Bern, in possessing itself of the Pays de Vaud, took 
possession also of the estates which the dukes of Savoy 
and the bishops of Lausanne held in this little territory, 
and the produce of these was sufficient to defray the 
expenses of the administration of the government. 

Things were in this state when the French revolution 
broke out. Switzerland was too near not to catch the 
infection, and the contest between the have-somethings 
and the have-nothings,—the two great parties into which 
Sancho divides mankind,—ended, as is usual in such 
contests, in a complete revolution of the government, 
which had hitherto been confined to the aristocracy, but 
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which was how vested in a landmann, and a representa- 
tive council chosen by the people at large. 

But it perhaps may be doubted whether the Pays de 
Vaud have not lost more than she has gained by this 
revolution. She has, it is true, thrown off the yoke of 
Bern; she has gained the rank of an independent state, 
and she has obtained a free constitution ; but the public 
property which used to defray the expenses of the state, 
has been somehow or other lost in the scramble ; and the 
acquirement of cantonal independence has been saddled 
with the imposition of taxes which may lead the people 
to doubt whether their old robes did not sit easier than 
their new. 

Much attention is paid in this as in the other repub- 
lics of Switzerland, to repress the growth of luxury, and 
to check by the interference of the police all fashionable 
innovations, which may seem to threaten the corruption 
of the simplicity of republican manners. 

An English gentleman lately gave a private ball, at 
which the ladies of course continued dancing long after 
the hours prescribed by the plebeian laws.of Lausanne. 
The police made some attempts to fine all the persons 
concerned ; but finding it difficult to establish the proof, 
they contented themselves with imposing the usual fine 
| upon the master of the house. He refused to pay it; 
| and the issue of this question was expected with some 
interest, when it was set at rest by some friend of peace, 
who, as it would appear, secretly paid the penalty on 
behalf of the defendant. He was however so indignant 
at being supposed to have complied with a demand which 
he considered unjust, that he offered a reward, by public 
advertisement, in the Gazette of Latisanne, for the dis- 
covery of the person who had thus interfered. 

The feligion of Lausanne is Calvinistic ; but though 
we are so near the head-quarters of “ Brother Jack,” 
there are no symptoms of that mortifying and ascetic 
spirit which so often distinguishes the followers of Cal- 
vin. 

To instance, for example, the observance of Sunday. 
Every body goes to church ; and so sacred is the period 
considered which is consecrated to public worship, that 
it would be an offence of which the police would@ake 
cognisance, to disturb the streets even by driving your 
carriage through the town during the time of divine ser- 
vice. 

But, the offices of worship at an end, the leisure hours 
of the day are devoted to rational recreations; and if 
Sunday be distinguished at all, it is by a more than or- 
dinary cheerfulness and gaiety. Music, and the common 
domestic amusements, proceed as usual, without any 
apprehensions that the recording angel is noting these 
things down as abominations. Sunday, in short, is kept 
without any of that gloomy formality which seems to be 
thought by some essential to piety ; it is regarded rather 
as a feast than a fast, being the day dedicated to the 
preaching of that gospel which brought “ glad tidings 
of great joy to all people.” 

The difficulty in this, as in other cases, is to preserve 
a just medium ; to remember the purposes for which the 
Sabbath was instituted and “ made holy,” without fall- 
ing into the sour severities which were first introduced 
by the puritans—a sect that seems to have borne some 
affinity to the pharisees of old, who reproached even the 
Saviour of the world with being “a glutton and a wine- 
bibber.” 

August 15th—The tour of Switzerland might well 
furnish occupation for a whole summer, but if the object 
of the traveller be confined to the picturesque, a fort- 
night will perhaps suffice to survey the finest features of 
this interesting country, and skim the cream of the land- 
scape. With this limited object in view I left Lausanne 
with a friend, in a one-horse char, for which we agreed 
to pay thirteen and a half francs per day, which was to 
include the keep of the driver and his horse on the road, 
and indeed all the current expenses of the equipage, ex- 
cept the bonne-main to the driver, which should always 
be contingent, and made to depend upon good conduct. 

There is nothing between Lausanne and Payerne, our 
first day’s journey, to excite observation. 

16th.—This day’s drive brought us to Bern; the en- 
virons of which have an air of magnificence that an- 
nounces the approach to a capital. The situation of 
Bern is very striking. It is built upon a bold eminence, 
at the foot of which runs the Aat, clear and rapid, and 
in the distance is a bold range of the Alps, covered with 











eternal snows. The town is well built, of handsome 





stone, but the arcades on each side of the street, with 
their projecting buttresses, give it a heavy and gloomy 
appearance. The leading feature of the place is clean- 
liness ; pothing can be neater than the streets, which 
are freshened by streams of water that flow down the 
middle of them in channels prepared for their reception. 

The bear is the patron of Bern, and bruin’s portrait, 
as at the mansion of the worthy Laird of Bradwardine, 
meets you at every corner. A couple of these animals 
are entertained at the expense of the government, in a 
court in the town-ditch, where a fir tree has been plant- 
ed, that they may exercise themselves in climbing ; and 
perhaps there is not much in Bern that will amuse a 
stranger more than the gambols of this ponderous but 
active pair. 

The costume of the women (for the men seem to be 
laying aside that distinctive dress which used to charac- 
terise the different cantons) is any thing but graceful. 
Nothing can be more absurd than the cap of a Bernoise, 
for it answers no purpose of utility, with a broad starch- 
ed black lace frill standing up all round it, in which she 
flits about as with the wings of a dragon-fly; though 
this is a very bad comparison, for the rest of her dress 
gives her figure such a heavy Dutch look, that no wings 
could support it. The character of the Bernoise beauty 
might be given in the description which Henry the 
Eighth complainingly made of Anne of Cleves. With 
a delicacy of complexion that rivals the fair faces of 
England, there is a robustness almost amownting to 
clumsiness in their figures which is irreconcileable with 
the graces. Madame Roland, in characterising the beauty 
of the women of Bern, says, wittily enough, “ C’est le 
rosbif des Anglais, pour les estomacs & toute épreuve.” 

The ancient government of Bern was an absolute 
aristocracy ; but an aristocracy that furnished the sin- 
gular example of exercising its power for the advantage 
of its subjects. 

The French revolution, however, and its conse- 
quences, have deprived Bern of the rights of sovereignty, 
which it formerly exercised over its dependent states, 
and reduced it to the condition of a single canton in the 
new federal compact, in determining the principles of 
which, there was much opposition between the aristo- 
cratic and democratic parties, which might have led to 
serious consequences, if the Swiss had not received a 
pretty strong hint, that if they could not settle their 
constitution amongst themselves, quietly and peaceably, 
the allied powers would be obliged to step in and do it 
for them. Such an intimation from without had a won- 
derful effect in moderating the violence of party animo- 
sity within, and in 1814 the new constitution was con- 
cluded at Zurich. 

The leading principle of this constitution was, the 
equalisation of rights. not only amongst the different 
states composing the confederation, but also amongst the 
citizens of each state. The first step towards this was 
the abolition of the name of sudject in Switzerland ; 
and accordingly the same rights were given to the vas- 
sal districts, hitherto called subjects, as to the cantons to 
which they belonged. This principle was strongly op- 
posed by the canton of Bern, which hoped to recover its 
ancient dominion over the Pays de Vaud and Argovie ; 
but it was fully established by the eighth article of the 
constitution, which also provides that the diet, in whom 
the government of the confederacy is vested, shall con- 
sist of nineteen deputies, one from each canton, who 
shall vote according to their instructions, each canton 
having a voice by its deputy. 

By the seventh article, the equalisation of rights 
amongst individuals was established by the abolition of 
all exclusive privileges belonging to any particular class, 
and thus the triumph of liberty and equality, in the only 
intelligible meaning of those words, was complete. 

Since 1814, Geneva, Neufchatel, and the Vallais, have 
been added to the confederacy, and liberty is thus again 
re-established in her strong hold; and here, at least, 
amidst storms and whirlwinds, and poverty and preci- 
pices, she may hope to maintain her sanctuary. 

17th.—The road from Bern to Thun passes through 
a beautiful country, which exhibits comfortable symp- 
toms of the general distribution of property. There are 
no splendid chateaus ; but the cottages are neat and ele- 
gant, and have all the appearance of plenty. Every 
village has its public walk, and wherever there is a fine 
view or a shady tree, you will find a public walk, and a 
public bench, where you may rest and enjoy yourself, 
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without being afraid of an action of trespass. In short, 
you see every where a striking attention to the wants 
and comforts of the many. At Bern and Zurich you 
may find equipages, and even liveries ; but these last are 
held in general abomination throughout this land of equali- 
ty, as base badges of servitude. Bern and Zarich, how- 
ever, are large and wealthy towns, and it seems to be the 
natural effect of wealth and luxury to destroy the true 
republican spirit. 

At_Thun we sent our cariage to the right about, to 
give us the meeting at Zug, while we made a boating 
and riding detour through the lakes and valleys that lie 
between Thun and that place; and hiring a boat for 
eleven francs, we embarked for Neuhaus. 

The home scenery of the lake of Thun is picturesque 
and pleasing, and the range of the Oberland Alps in the 
distance, furnishes a grander background to the picture, 
than perhaps can be seen from any other lake in Switz- 
erland. At Neuhaus you find people with the wagons 
of the country on the look-out for passengers to Inter- 
laken. Interlaken is a charming village, situated in a 
retired and romantic spot, combining all that painters 
love to delineate and poets to describe. The view from 
the hill behind the village, commanding the lakes of 
Thun and Brienz, is superb. 


18th.—Morning’s drive to Lauterbrunn. Nothing 
can weil be imagined more grand and sublime than the 
scenery of the valley of Lauterbrunn. Mountains rise 
on each side of you, ten thousand feet high, and a tor- 
rent roars at the feet of them, tearing its course through 
the valley with a gurgling noise that alone disturbs the 
solemn silence of this profound retreat. Occasionally 
you encounter the summer cabin of a cowherd, perched 
like an eagle’s nest among the rocks, which seem inac- 
cessible to any animal without wings, except the cha- 
mois. 

At last-the valley widens a little, and you arrive at 
the village of Lauterbrunn. Here you see the cascade 
of the Staubach, which comes down at one fall from a 
perpendicular rock eight hundred feet high—nearly twice 


- the height of St. Paul’s. This cascade would be the grand- 


est in the world if the body of water were greater; but it 
is composed of so small a rivulet, that it is dispersed into 
thin spray before it reaches the ground. Instead, there- 
fore, of the tremendous thunder of a raging cataract, 
the Staubach “ droppeth like the gentle rain from hea- 
ven,” and presents a picture of enchanting softness and 
beauty which I should be loth to exchange for any more 
sublime and terrible display of the power of nature. 
Madame Roland, in comparing the full of the Staubach 
with the fall of the Rhine, has expressed in a beautiful 
illustration the different impression which nature pro- 
duces upon the imagination, as we contemplate her in 
her grand and fearful aspects, or in those soft and sunny 
spots, which, like an ousis in the desert, derive additional 
beauty from the horrors that surround them in the se- 
questered seclusion of Lauterbrunn. “II semble,” says 
she, “qu’une divinité imposante et paisible ouvre une 
cataracte du ciel, et en fasse couler le Staubach devant 
soi pour s’annoncer aux mortels: on dirait, de la chite 
du Rhin, que le maitre des enfers, voulant effrayer la 
terre, la soulave avec le fleuve pour manifester son cour- 
roux.” 

While we sat at the foot of the roek, within reach of 
this refreshing shower-bath, admiring the rainbows pro- 
duced by the morning sun in the falling spray, we were 
surprised by the sound of music, which seemed to be a 
duett of two hautboys—and the echoes of the surround- 
ing rocks produced the most pleasing effect. But here 
again the evil genius of reality appeared to dispel the 
illusion, for the enchantment was at once dissolved, on 
discovering the cause of this music in the persons of two 
dirty old women. 

Their singing was from the throat, and the sounds 
resembled closely the tones of the flute. It is in the 
same manner that the famous Kureiholen, or Ranz des 
Vaches, the national air of the Swiss, is sung, which 
does not consist of articulated sounds, nor is it accom- 
panied by words, but is a simple melody, formed by the 
same kind of guttural intonations. 

After lingering many hours in this romantic solitude, 
we retraced our steps for. some way, and then turned to 
the right, into the valley of Grindelwald. The wooden 
cabins of the peasantry are in uppearance just what 
Goldsmith describes— 


« Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms.” 


In Grindelwald there is less of sublimity than in the 
valley of Lauterbrunn, though the absence of wood, of 
which there is abundance in Lauterbrunn, gives a more 
wild and savage character to the scenery. 

19th.— We had arrived at Grindelwald in a char with 
two horses, with an intention of pursuing our course 
with the horses alone, (there being no road for a carriage 
any farther,) over the Scheidegg to Meyringen. But to 
avoid the unprofitable toil of climbing up one side of a 
hill, merely to descend the other, we determined to re- 
turn to Interlaken, and proceed by water to Brienz. 

All that is worth seeing may thus be seen, almost 
without quitting your carriage, or the high road. 

Grindelwald is surrounded by the mountains of Eiger, 
Mettenberg, and Wetterhorn; but neither of these will 
compare with the Jungfrau and Picvierge, (as it is called, 
from its inaccessible height,) which are seen from Lau- 
terbrunn. It is between the Mettenberg and Wetterhorn 
that the glaciers descend. These stupendous masses of 
ice, while they command our astonishment, afford adidi- 
tional proofs of the wisdom and goodness of the Author 
of nature. They have been well described as performing 
the most important offices of utility, and while they serve 
as “ magazines which nature keeps in reserve to replen- 
ish the rivers in Switzerland, the partial thaw which 
takes place in summer, maintains the freshness and mois- 
ture necessary to promote the vegetation of those moun- 
tain pastures, which in this country constitute the chief 
wealth of the inhabitants. As the snow disappears, the 
flocks ascend the mountains, following the productions 
of the spring, which rise to life under their feet, from 
day to day, until the snows of autumn compel them to 
retire again into the valleys.” The life of the senn, or 
cow-keeper, is thus a life of constant migration. He 
suspends bells of different sizes to the necks of his cattle, 
in proportion to the merit of the cows, and it is said that 
these animals are so susceptible of feelings similar to our 
own, that if the leading cow fall into disgrace and be 
deprived of her honours, she exhibits all the mortification 
of wounded pride, and of angry jealousy, at the pro- 
motion of a rival; and the question of precedence ex- 
cites as much bitterness in the pastures of the Alps as it 
can do in the drawing-room of the Tuilleries or St. 
James’s. 

The greatest affection is described as subsisting be- 
tween the senn and his flock, whom he is said to regard 
as a part of his family ; and the bells of his cows are 
made to harmonise with the Ranz des Vaches, which is 
his constant strain. It is from the same icy mountains 
that Switzerland derives its mineral waters, its hot springs, 
its crystal mines, and its cold baths; which have been 
found so efficacious in the cure of various diseases. 

On our return to Interlaken, we had a dispute with 
the voiturier of whom we hired our horses. We had 
bargained fur a journey of three days, intending to go to 
Meyringen ; but as we abandoned this plan, and brought 
him his horses back the second day, we thought ourselves 
entitled to some abatement. He argued that it was our 
own fault that we had not proceeded to the end of 
our journey, and stuck to his bond. As it was a rainy 
day, and we could not continue our route tu Brienz im- 
mediately, we resolved to try the temper of Swiss law, 
and adjourned with the voiturier to the bailli of the vil- 
lage. He ruled the case between us with ability and 
impartiality, and I was delighted at the quickness with 
which he seizéd the real gist of the question. The 
cause was soon over, and (what seldom, I believe, hap- 
pens) both parties retired, perfectly satisfied with his 
arbitration. Having first brought us to an agreement as 
to the terms of our bargain, he decided that we were 
bound by our contract, and must pay the voiturier for 
three days; but he also kept the voiturier to his part of 
the contract, and decided that if we chose to stay at In- 
terlaken, we might ride his horses as much as we pleased, 
till those three days were expired. This produced a 
compromise between the litigants, and we wished the 
honest bailli good morning, and a long possession of the 
judgment-seat of Interlaken. 

We paid six francs for a*boat to carry us to Brienz. 
The upper part of the lake of Brienz is superior to any 
thing I have seen in Switzerland. It is a perfect pic- 
ture, and completely satisfies the imagination ; approach- 
ing nearer to the gaiety which is the character of the 
Italian lakes, as opposed to those of Switzerland, which 
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have for the most part a sombre and gloomy air. The 
Italian lakes are, as Eustace says, “on the right side of 
the Alps,” in a land of wine and oil, instead of milk 
and water, where you have vineyards instead of pine 
forests, and the villages, instead of being buried in holes, 
and thrust into corners like the Swiss, are hung out in 
the boldest and most prominent situations. Opposite to 
the village of Brienz, is the fall of the Giesbach, which 
has been less celebrated, though it is, I think, beyond all 
comparison the most magnificent cascade in Switzerland, 
and second only to Terni. And even when compared 
with Terni, its inferiority is confined to the volume of 
water ; for perhaps there is more variety in the falls of 
the Giesbach, which comes foaming down with furious 
impetuosity, through maguificent forest scenery; the 
effect of which is to break the usual uniformity of a cas- 
cade view. The view from the Alpine bridge, which 
has been constructed half way up the steep, command- 
ing at once the look up and the look down, is perhaps 
unrivaled. It is in a spot like this that we feel the im- 
possibility of conveying by words any idea of the sub- 
lime imagery of nature. 

At Brienz, a party of female choristers offered their 
services to enliven our evening, by singing their national 
airs. Many of these were delightfully simple and plain- 
tive, and'they 





“ Warbled their wood-notes wild,” 


so sweetly, that perhaps science and instruction could 
have added nothing to improve the harmony. 

20¢h.— We hired a couple of horses to cross the Bru- 
nig to Sarnen ; the road being impassable for a carriage ; 
and for this day’s journey we paid thirty-six franes ; for 
in Switzerland they always charge you for their horses’ 
journey back, as well as for the journey you perform. 
Sarnen is the capital of the little canton of Unterwalden. 
If, as it has been supposed, there is any natural connec- 
tion between the Roman catholic religion and the doc- 
trine of passive obedience, it would seem that the cha- 
racter of this religion is changed by the climate of Swit- 
zerland; and here it loses even its intolerance. For the 
canton of Unterwalden was one of the first to assert and 
maintain the rights of liberty: yet it was and is firmly 
attached to the church of Rome; though this has not 
prevented it from extending the hand of good fellowship 
to the protestant inhabitants of Upperwalden ; and these 
two cantons have long been incorporated together. They 
sit in the same council, administer the same laws, and 
intermarry with one another, without it at all disturbing 
their political or domestic harmony. 

It is pleasant amidst the wild and savage recesses of 
the Alps, to find a mioral scene of such a character ; 
where the bitterness of religious differences is softened 
by the kindly feelings of human brotherhood ; and every 
sect enjoys a full and complete participation in all the 
privileges of society. 

The costume of the peasantry in this canton is gro- 
tesque, but not unpleasing. The women walk about in 
flat straw hats, which bear the same proportion to their 
figure that the head of a large mushroom does to its stalk. 

21st,—The government of a pure democracy may still 
be contemplated amongst some of the little cantons of 
Switzerland; where the people meet en masse in the 
plain to legislate and choose their magistrates. Here, 
too, may be seen the singular spectacle of a government 
without taxes ; the government lands paying all the ex- 
yenses of the state; and this will not appear extraordi- 
‘aary, where we find that the salary of the landmann, or 
chief officer of the state, is limited to eight pounds per 
annum. In this miniature shape such a government 
may be conducted with moderation and justice, but the 
‘aistory of democracies has too fatally proved that it is 
perhaps of all forms of government the worst, when tried 
upon a large scale. Cruelty and injustice may disgrace 
the best formed constitutions; but it would seem that 
they must be the characteristics of democracies. The 
history of Athens, the seat of arts and sciences, the coun- 
try of historians, poets, and philosophers, teaches us, in 
the banishment of Aristides, the condemnation of So. 
crates, and the death of Phocion, that the intellectual, 
and moral character of a people affords no security 
against their abuse of power; while the annals of the 
French revolution will record in its true colours the savage 
spirit of a democracy acting under the blind impulse of 
ignorance and vice. This detestable spirit is completely 
explained in the declaration of a favourite demagogue of 
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that day—* that true republicans ought not to bear even 
the aristocracy of virtue’—a sentiment that seems to be 
lineally descended from the Athenian, who employed 


Aristides to inscribe his own name on the shell that was 


to send him into exile. 
I: is plain that these observations are not meant to 


apply to such mixed governments as have been founded 


on the representative system ; the effect of which is to 
counteract the inherent vices of democracy; though it 
may well be doubted whether this beneficial effect would 
not be completely neutralised if the right of suffrage 
were made universal, with a new election every year. 

After a long conversation on Swiss politics with our 
worthy host at Sarnen, who held an important office in 
the magistracy of the canton, and who delighted us at 
once by his good humour and the strong resemblance he 
bore to the gallant Fluellen, of Welsh memory, we pro- 
ceeded in a char to Alpnech, where we hired a boat to 
take us to Lucerne, and afterwards to Gersau, for fifteen 
francs. There was a good deal of wind, and the boat- 
men hoisted a sail, but this is a dangerous practice; for 
the boats are flat-bottomed, and the men very bad sailors, 
so that you run the risk of being overturned by those 
puffs of wind to which you are constantly exposed on 
the lakes of Switzerland, from the nature of the sur- 
rounding mountains and valleys. There is little in Lu- 
cerne to detain you, except the model of Switzerland by 
General Psiffer, which should not be omitted. 

The lake in the neighbourhood of Lucerne is rather 
tame, but as you advance towards Gersau, the scenery 
assumes a loftier character, and the view towards Altorf 
is full of rugged magnificence. 

The little republic of Gersau, consisting of a territory 
of two leagues in length and one in breadth, was in- 
corporated into the canton of Schwytz in 1798. There 
is an anecdote told by a French traveller, to show how 
completely in so small a community the conduct of every 
individual is under the eye of the public; upon entering 
the inn at this place, he found an advertisement posted 
up prohibiting all persons from playing at any kind of 
gaine, or drinking with two citizens of the republic, 
specified by name; and the reason assigned for this pro- 
vas, that one of them was addicted to drunken- 
and the other to choler. 


hibition 


hess, 


22d.—We proceeded up the lake, and disembarked at 
Brunen; from whence it is a short drive to Schwytz, 
the cradle of Switzerland. The inhabitants of this can- 
ton displayed the same enthusiastic courage at the battle 
of Montgarten, against the French, in 1799, which their 
ancestors had done on the same spot against the Aus- 
trians, in 1315, in the memorable battle which established 
their liberty. The interval between these battles—near- 
ly five hundred years—was an interval of peace and 
prosperity ; but the havoc and devastation committed by 
the contending armies of Russians, Austrians, and French, 
in 1799, reduced the poor Schwytzers to beggary and 
ruin, The town of Schwytz is situated in a charming 
green vailey, backed by the sharp and rugged heights 
of the Mythen. The Cerf at Schwytz is a perfect inn, 
sv delightfully comfortable that I should have been well 
contented to remain there for some time, if the time had 
It is necessary to penetrate into the core 


permitted it. 
traces of that honest 


of Switzerland to recognise the 
siiiplicity of character which has been considered as 
peculiar to the Swiss people. In those places which are 
situated on the great high roads, the influx of travellers 
has produced the usual work of demoralisation ; and tae 
only competition seems to be, who shall cheat the travel- 
ler most. The female cap of this canton seems to be 
fashioned with less attention to utility than that of Bern ; 
and is, in fact, nothing but a stiff frill of muslin, dis- 
posed uprightly on the top of the head, like the comb of 
a cock. 

In our route from Schwytz to Art, we passed over the 
valley of Goldau, the fatal scene of the terrible ecroule- 
ment of the mountain of the Rossberg, which, in the 
year 1806, slipped from its foundations, literally fulfilling 
the emphatic language of the Psalmist, « ‘The mountains 
skipped like rams.” This overwhelming catastrophe 
swallowed up in a moment five of the most industrious 
villages in Switzerland, with some hundreds of their in- 
habitants, and a party of unfortunate travellers. The 
moving masses which came thundering down, are de- 
scribed as being a league in length, one thousand feet in 
beadth, and two hundred feet high; which in a few 
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minutes converted this once cheerful and populous vailey 
into a shapeless chaos of rocks and desolation. 

The weather was so bad when we arrived at Art, that 
we resolved to postpone our intended ascent of the Rigi 
till our return, and proceed at once to Schaffausen, the 
ultimate object of our tour. 

After a boisterous voyage across the lake from Art, 
we arrived at Zug, where we found our carriage ; and as 
the rain prevented us from seeing any thing of that place, 
we pushed on to Thalwy] to sleep. 

23d.—We proceeded as rapidly as possible, without 
making any halt at Zurich, in order to see the falls of 
the Rhine before sunset. It had continued to rain during 
the whole day, but a short time before our char stopped 
at the footpath, which leads to the falls, the weather sud- 
| denly cleared, and we were fortunate enough to contem- 
plate this splendid prospect lighted up by the rays of the 
setting sun. As the morning is the most favourable sea- 
| son for seeing the Staubach, so, from the difference of 

the aspect, the evening is the best period for looking at 
| the falls of the Rhine. The impression of the first coup 
| d’eil perhaps disappoints expectation, and it seems to 
| require a longer survey to take in the whole magnificence 
of the scene. The best point of view is, I think, from 
| the room of an artist immediately opposite to it, in which 
| he has constructed a camera obscura, which transfers 
| the whole scene with all its lights, and colours, and mo- 
tion, upon the table of his apartment. One of the defects 
which are incident to representations of cascades, is thus 
supplied, and the effect of this moving picture is very 
| pleasing ; the want of sound, however, is a defect which 
| seems irremediable, for, though in this instance you have 
the roaring of the real water-fall in your ears, you cannot, 
by any cheating of the senses, connect it with the mimic 
| imagery of the picture. 
| Twilight came upon us while we were yet gazing with 
undiminished admiration at the awful majesty of the 
| scene before us. I find that we have delayed our tour 
too long. The beginning of July is pethaps the best 
period for an excursion in Switzerland; for it is very 
important to have the evening as long as possible. At 
present it is night at eight o’clock, and the thermometer, 
which was a fortnight ago’ at eighty-five in the shade, 
was this evening as low as fifty-two. 
We found shelter for the night at a wretched inn at 
lestetten. 
24:h.—There is nothing interesting in the country be- 
tween Schaflausen and Zurich, and it is upon a road 
| like this that one is tempted to complain of the want of 
| post horses in Switzerland. The diet seem to consider 
| that the establishment of posting would be too great an | 
| encouragement of luxury, and accordingly a traveller is 
doomed to the snail’s pace of a voiturier’s team, whether 
he will or no. 

It is impossible not to wish well to any regulations 
that have atendency to promote and maintain uncorrupt- 
| ed the simple manners of the peasantry ; and it is, I fear, 
| a serious deduction from the advantages of good roads 
| and mail coaches, that, while they promote the diffusion 
| of knowledge, they circulate the poison of immorality, 
| and contaminate the simple manners of the country 
| with the vices and licentiousness of the capital. Travel- 
lers have certainly done no good to Switzerland; but 





instance of their mechanical genius was furnished by 
Ulrich Grubenman. This man, who was a common 
carpenter, was the inventor of that sort of wooden bridge 
which is in German called hengwerk. 

In consequence of the repeated washing away of the 
bridges at Schaffausen, a committee was appointed to 
consider of a plan for a new structure. Grubenman, in 
order to avoid the force of the stream, proposed to erect 
a bridge which should consist of a single arch. The 
idea of throwing an arch across a width of three bun. 
dred feet, was treated with ridicule, and the plan was 
about to be dismissed, as the project of a visionary, when 
Grubenman, as the story runs, answered the objections 
by jumping with his whole weight upon the miniature 
model of his intended work, which bore him up trium. 
phantly, and his plan was in the end adopted. The 
passage across this celebrated bridge is not, as is usual, 
over the arch, but through a covered way suspended be. 
neath it. 

A very small weight is sufficient to cause a general 
vibration, and the effect produced by a carriage passing 
across, would at first lead you to apprehend that the 
whole structure was about to tumble to pieces. 

Zurich is celebrated for the literary characters it has 
produced, and has been called the Athens of Switzer- 
land. Gessner and Lavater are amongst the names of 
which they are most proud. 

The last fell by the bayonet of a French ruffian, when 
Zurich was taken by storm, during those terrible times 
which made the peaceful retirement of Switzerland the 
theatre of war and carnage, and presented the awful 
spectacle of contending armies of French and Russians 
fighting hand to hand upon the Devil’s Bridge. 

The public library is large and curious, but a traveller 
has seldom time to do more than look at the outsides of 
books. They show you an original manuscript of Quin- 
tilian, and a collection of original letters in Latin, from 
our Lady Jane Gray to Bullinguer. In the evening we 
proceeded to Zug, along the banks of the lake of Zu- 
tich, which are gay and cheerful, though entirely with- 
out any of the higher characteristics of the sublime and 
the beautiful. 

25th.—The little canton of Zug, like Schwytz and 
many others, proves that there is no necessary hostility 
between the catholic religion and liberal principles of 
governinent. We embarked for Art at daybreak, in 
order to ascend the Rigi. The lake of Zug is famous 
for the variety and abundance of its fish, The season 
of carp fishing is drawing toaclose. I am told they 
are sometimes caught of the prodigious weight of ninety 
pounds, and frequently of twenty pounds weight. But 
the fish in greatest estimation is the rztele, a sort of sal- 
mon trout, which is found under different names in most 
of the lakes of Switzerland. The day had promised a 
fine sunset, but, as is often the case, these expectations 
were disappointed. There are four different routes by 
which you may ascend the Rigi; but that from Art is, 
perhaps, on the whole, the best; not only as regards the 
road itself, but because the views by the way are con- 
fined, and the grand panorama is reserved till you arrive 
at the summit. 

It took four hours and a half of good walking to 
reach the top. The evening was extremely cold, the 





perhaps she has more to fear from the mistaken policy 
of the diet in encouraging the growth of manufactures, 

To say nothing of the absurdity of manufacturing at 
home cottons and muslins, which she might purchase 
cheaper and better from England—the profits of these 
establishments will be a poor compensation for the evil 
effects which they must produce upon the morals of the | 
people. ‘The only hope of duration that a democratical 
government can entertain, must be founded upon the 
moral qualities of the great body of its population. 

t would surely be happier for Switzerland, that her 
population was confined to the honest and hardy follow- 
ers of pasturage and agriculture, than that she should, 
by the establishment of manufactures, breed up an ex- 
cessive population in particular places, depending for 
support and subsistence upon the fluctuating prices of 
commerce, and infected with the vicious propensities 
which seem to be the necessary consequence of any 
system that confines large numbers of human beings to- 
gether in sedentary employments. 

The Swiss, and particularly the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring canton of Appenzell, have always been 
celebrated for their skill in mechanics. A remarkable 





wind at northwest, and Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood 
at forty. 

26th.— We rose soon after four o’clock, in order to see 
the sun rise, which he did in the fullest splendour— 
clothing with “rosy red” the white summits of the Swiss 
Alps, of which you command a view from the Sentis in 
Appenzell, to the Gemmi in the canton of the Valais. 


| Ebel says, that fourteen lakes are visible; but I could 


only make out eleven. It was a magnificent spectacle. 
A sun-rise upon the Rigi, the Regina Montiom, forms an 
epoch in one’s life, which can never be forgotten. No 
man can help feeling on such an occasion some of those 
sensations which Rousseau so eloquently describes, as the 
effect of the air of high mountains, though it perhapz 
may be doubted whether the cause be not altogether 
moral, rather than physical: «Ce fut la—on the, top of 
the Rigi, for instance—ce fut la, que je demélai sensible- 
ment dans la pureté de !’air ot je me trouvais la vérita- 
ble cause du changement de mon humeur et du retour 
de cette paix intérieure, que j’avais perdue depuis si long 
tems. En effet, c’est une impression générale, qu’éprou- 
vent tous les hommes—quoiqu’ils ne l’observent pas 
tous—que sur les hautes montagnes, oi |’air est pur et 
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_ THE DIARY OF AN INVALID. 








de legereté dans le corps, plus de sérénité dans l’esprit; 
les plaisirs y sont moius ardens, les passions plus modé- 
Trees. 
tere grand et sublime, proportionné aux objets qui nous 
frappent—je ne sais quelle volupté tranquille, qui n’a 
rien d’acre et de sensuel. 
dessus du séjour des hommes, on y laisse tous les senti- 
mens bas et terrestres, et qu’a mesure qu’ on approche 
des régions éthérées, l’ame contracte quelque chose de 
leur inaltérable pureté. On y est grave sans mélancolie, 
paisible sans indolens, content d’étre et de penser; tous 
les désirs trops vifs s’émoussent, ils perdent cette pointe 
aigue qui les rend douloureux ; ils ne laissent au fond du 
ceur gu’une émotion légére et douce; et c’est ainsi 
qu'un heureux climat fait servir a la félicité de homme 
Jes passions qui font d’ailleuys son tourment.” 

Such is the description of Rousseau, of which every 
man has, more or less, felt the truth ; and it is, no doubt, 
to enjoy in platonic perfection, such serapbic raptures, 
that a lady of Switzerland has fixed her residence on the 
summit of the Rigi, during the summer—where she re- | 
ceives and entertains such pilgrim visiters as may be | 
thought worthy to participate in them. 

In descending, we took the road to Wegghis, which is | 
the shortest and the steepest. Here we embarked, to | 
cross the lake-to Lucerne, where we rejoined our | 
carriage. 

27th and 28th.—The road from Lucerne to Bern, by | 
way of Zofingen, passes through the most fertile and 
best cultivated part of Switzerland. The views are of a 
softer and richer character, and the landscape is constant- 
ly enlivened by herds of grazing cattle; a feature which 
is often wanting, especially in the Pays de Vaud—where 
the favourite system is to confine the cattle to the house. | 
In the neighbourhood of Lausanne, there is a large | 
grazing farm, where no less than a hundred cows are thus | 
kept in the confinement of the stall during the whole 
year. The advantage of this mode, in a farming point 
of view, seem to be considerable. ‘The grass whieh sup- 
plies them with food during the summer, instead of being 
wastefully trodden under foot, and daintily picked, is 
regularly and fairly cut—fat and lean together—and is 
thus made to go much farther; while the vast quantity 
of manure which is accumulated from so large a stock, 
is sufficient to support the pastures, under the constant 
exhaustion of the scythe. 

The Swiss are very attentive to the dressing of their | 
pastures, and to the preservation of the means of doing 
so—particularly to the urinary part of nfanure, by far the 
richest and most valuable, of which they collect and trea- 
sure up every drop with scrupulous care. 

The animals on the other hand give more milk than 
if they were at liberty, and are in much better condition, | 
in the grazier’s sense of the word; that is, they are al- 
ways ready for the butcher. The only objections to this 
mode arise out of considerations for the happiness of the 
animals themselves, to whom we are disposed to attribute 
human feelings and sentiments, and to imagine that they 
derive the same pleasure from browsing freely in the sun- 
shine of the meadow, or reposing in the protecting shade 
of the wood-land, surrounded by the beauties of nature, 
which we should ourselves feel, if similarly situated. 

But it may, I think, be fairly concluded that animals, 
though they may seem to participate with man, to a cer- 
tain extent, in the faculty of reason, are utterly insensible 
to all the pleasures of taste and imagination. The beau- 
tiful has no charms for the brute creation; and even in 
the passion of sexual desire, where, if any where, it | 
might be supposed to have some influence, we do not | 
perceive that youth, beauty, and cleanliness, make a more | 
forcible appeal to their feelings, than age, dirt, and de- | 
formity. And it may be doubted whether the tranquillity | 
and protection from flies during the summer, afforded by 
the stall, be not sources of greater gratification to these 
animals, with whom 


«“ To live well, means nothing but to eat,” 


than any which they could find in the enjoyment of | 
liberty, or the contemplation of the landscape. 


its promenades, we retraced our steps to Payerne. 
30¢h.—Returned to Lausanne. The more one sees of | 
Switzerland, the more one is pleased with the country, | 
and the less one is pleased with the inhabitants, 
Point dargent point de Suisse, is a maxim, of which | 


| abler artist, 
| in embroidery. 
| crayons; and if it was like him, there never was an actor | 
who had to contend against greater disadvantages of per- | 


subtil, on se sent plus de facilité dans la respiration, plus | every day’s experience demonstrates the truth. Our bill 


| last night was just twice as much as it was a fortnight 
| ago at the same place; and our host was somewhat con- 


Les méditations y prennent je ne sais quel carac- | fused when we produced his former account, in opposi- 


| tion to his charge. Swiss honesty is a phrase that is 


|much used, and it may have some application—out of 
Il semble qu’en s’elevant au | Switzerland; but it is an article that seems to be culti- 


| vated solely for exportation, and none is retained for 
| home consumption. 
September 6th.— Packing up. 


Farewell visits. Last 


drive round the environs of Lausanne, which are studded | 
with pretty villas—among which, La Chabliere is con- | 
spicuously beautiful—the residence of Mr. Canning, the | 


British minister, whose courteous and hospitable atten- 


| tions will not be forgotten by any of his countrymen | 


who have resided at Lausanne. 

8th—Left Lausanne in a voiturier’s carriage, consum- 
ing eight hours in the journey to Geneva. ‘here is a 
metropolitan appearance about Geneva; and it would 


| seem that the people had acquired a taste for military 


foppery, during their long connection with France. 
The town is fortified : 


gate, as if you were entering the capital of a military 


despot. 


the manner of Chester. The upper part of the city, 
which is built on a gentle ascent, is clean and handsome: 


the houses are of fine stone; and the views from the 
| public walks, towards the lake and neighbouring moun- | 


tains, are magnificent. The Rhone issues out of the 


lake, in two rapid streams of dark and transparent blue, | 


which unite soon afterwards, before they join the muddy 
Arve. It is surprising how the notion could ever have 


prevailed, that the Rhone passed through the lake with- | 


out mixing with its waters; but, there is this very extra- 


ordinary fact, that, at its going out, it resembles neither | 
| the muddy colour of its former stream, nor the crystal | 


clearness of the lake through which it has passed, but is 


of as deep an indigo as the stream that runs from a 


dyer’s mill. 


9th.—Drove to Les Deélices—the residence of Voltaire, | 
| before he fixed himself at Ferney : 


but there was nothing 
to be seen. Afterwards to Ferney. 
when he occupied them. 

Under the canopy of his bed is a portrait of Le Kain; 
and en one side of the hangings, a portrait of the king 
of Prussia, and on the other, one of Voltaire himself. 
On another side of the room is the Marquise de Chatelet, 


| his mistress. On the third wall are—the empress of Rus- | 


sia; Clement XIV., better known by the name of Gan- 
ganelli; Voltaire’s Sempstress, and his Little Savoyard 
Boy. On the remaining side is a collection of prints: 


| the family of Colas, De Lille, Diderot, Sir Isaac Newton, | 


Franklin, Racine, Milton, Corneille, Antoine ‘Thomas, 


Leibnitz, De Mairan, Helvetits, Washington, D’Alem- 
| bert, Marmontel. 


All these remain as he had placed 


them. Here too is a model of the monument which he 


| prepared for the reception of his own heart, with this 


inscription : 


Mes manes sont consolées 
Puisque mon ceeur 
Est au milieu de vous. 


All the prints are very poor performances, of small 
size. The Sempstress and Savoyard Boy are beautiful 
subjects, and very pfettily done in crayons. I could not 
hear that there was any tale of scandal relating to either. 
The portrait of Frederic is a vile daub in oil colours, 
which an ale-house in England would scarcely accept as 
asign. That of the Marquise de Chatelet is not much 
better, though her countenance apparently deserved an 
Catherine of Russia’s portrait is executed 
Le Kain’s is a wretched performance in 


son. Voltaire’s portrait is by far the best of the collec- 


| tion: the face is full of vivacity and spirit. It must have | 
29¢h.— After again exploring the beauties of Bern, and | been done when he was a very young man,.and placed | 


here. It looks as if he had been the god of his own 
idolatry. 


The portrait of Clement XIV. should have been in- | 
scribed with his memorable repartee to Voltaire, “sid, brightest glacier in Switzerland. 


has still higher merit than its wit to recommend it. 


. 


and there isas much pomp and | 
circumstance in the examination of your passport at the | 


In the lower and trading part of the town, the | 
houses, which are very high, have arcades of wood, sup- | 
ported by pillars carried up to the roofs, something after | 


His bed-room and 
saloon remain precisely in the state in which they were | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The baron of Gleichen, on his way to Italy, stopped 
at Ferney, and enquired of Voltaire what he should say 
from him to the pope. « His holiness,” replied Voltaire, 
“ favours me with presents of medals, and of indulgences, 
and even sends me his blessing: but I would rather that 
Ganganelli would send me the ears of the grand inqui- 
sitor.” The baron delivered the message. “ Tell him,” 
replied Clement, “that, as long as Sranganelli is pope, the 
grand inguisitor shall have neither ears nor eyes.” 

The whole town of Ferney was of Voltaire’s creation. 
His estate consisted of about nine hundred acres. [ 
talked with an old pair, who spoke of him with the great- 
est affection, and told me tales of his various charities, 
of his portioning the poor to enable them to marry, and 
of the kind interest which he took in all their concerns. 
| He was very fond of rifle shooting, and encouraged pop- 
injay contests among them, in which he himself took a 
part. An old domestic produced two relics of his mas- 
ter: the cap which he used to wear in his study, made 
of white silk, embroidered with tinsel—and a curious 
| book, in which Voltaire had made a collection of the seals 
of all his correspondents. ‘The seals were pasted in, and 
the address of the writer written in his own hand under- 
neath. It seems that it was his practice, when he re- 
ceived a letter, toexamine and verify the seal by referring 
to his book; and if it came from a quarter he did not 
like, he refolded it in an envelope, and returned it un- 
opened to the writer. 

He built the church of Ferney close to his own gate, 
as if he had a mind to illustrate the old saying, the nearer 
the church, the further from God. 

So much for Voltaire—whose merits as an author seem 
to have been overrated. Johnson’s praise of Goldsmith 
might with some limitation be applied to him—nud/um 
fere scribendi genus non tetigit, nullum quod tetigit 
non ornavit: but though he sparkled in almost every 
style of writing, he did not perhaps shine pre-eminently 
in more than one. He had more wit than genius, and 
his forte rather lay in cooking up the thoughts of others 
with his own sauce piguante, than in producing new 
sources of knowledge. He is perhaps only maximus in 
an exquisite writer of a satiric tale—unrivaled 





| minimus : 
in wit, raillery, and sarcasm; and inimitable in * expos- 
ing knaves and painting fools.” Beyond this, there is 
little to say. His epic poetry, his tragedies, and his his- 
tories, are only extraordinary in their combination. Se- 
| parately considered, his epic poetry would be placed by 
all but Frenchmen in the very lowest class of epic 
poems—all that Lord Chesterfield says to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. His tragedies are inferior in force and 
grandeur to those of Corneille, and in sensibility and 
pathos to those of Racine. Of his history, much is 
romantic ; and the Age of Louis XIV., upon which his 
claims as an historian are founded, is rather the materials 
for a history, than an historical work. On many sub- 
jects, itis plain he had but a smattering. Perhaps a 
stronger instance could not be given of the difference be- 
tween a mouthful and a belly-full of knowledge, than 
would be afforded by a comparison of Voltaire’s preface 
to CEdipe, with Johnson's preface to Shakspeare. 
His physiognomy, which is said to have been a com- 
bination of the eagle and the monkey, was illustrative of 


the character of his mind. If the soaring wing and 


| piercing eye of the eagle opened to him all the regions 


of knowledge, it was only to collect materials for the 


| gratification of that apish disposition, which seems to 


have delighted in grinning, with a malicious spirit of 
mockery, at the detected weaknesses and infirmities of 
human nature. Though a man may often rise the wiser, 
yetI believe none ever rose the detter, from the perusal 
of Voltaire. The short but admirable epitaph on him 
may well conclude his character— 


« Ci git l'enfant gaté du monde qu’i! gata.” 


On our return to Geneva, we had as usual a battle to 
fight with the voiturier, a kind of animal of all others 
the most nefarious, and perhaps the Swiss species is the 
worst. The dispute ended, as most disputes do, by the 
fool submitting to the knave: I paid the rascal his de- 
mand, and proceeded to Bonneville to sleep—and the 
next day brought us to St. Martin. 

11th.—Rainy morning—nothing to be seen. 
tering the valley of Chamouni, it cleared up. Stopped 
to examine the glacier of Bossons, which is perbaps the 
But all glaciers look 
like frozen snow, rather than frozen water; and in fact 


On en- 
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they are all covered more or less with a thin coat of snow. 
Some of the pillars of ice in this glacier are above a 
hundred feet high. 

Arrived at Chamouni before dusk: but Mont Blanc 
was invisible—enveloped in mist and clouds. 

It is now nearly a century since Pococke explored this 
valley, which was until then as little known as the in- 
terior of Africa. There are now two well appointed 
inns ; and, during the summer season, it has become the 
fashionable resort of all the idle tourists of Europe. 

12¢h—Beautiful day. But before the sun appeared 
above the horizon, which it did not do until nine o’clock, 
it was bitterly cold. I had now for the first time, a fine 
clear view of Mont Blanc, 





«“ Soaring snow-clad through its native sky, 
In the wild pomp of mountain majesty ; 


with the whole range of needles—some of which appear 
higher to an unpractised eye than Mont Blanc itself. But 
the eye is of all witnesses the most inaccurate; and it is 
some time before it can be taught to distinguish which is 
really the summit of Mont Blanc. 

Rode to the cross of the Flegere—a height on the op- 
posite side of the valley to Mont Blanc. The best point 
of view to look at a mountain, is from an opposite eleva- 
tion, and not from the plain, From the height of the 


Flegere, we enjoyed the prospect in full perfection. Be- 
low, as Johnson would say, was “immeasurable profun- 
dity,” and above, “inaccessible altitude.” The needles 


now sunk toa level with ourselves, while the round head 
of Mont Blanc rose higher than ever. 

After having inscribed our names on the cross of the 
Flegere, we prepared to descend, and in our way down 
stopped to refresh ourselves and our mules on the mossy 
bank of a clear spring, from whence the prospect on 
every side was superb; “ and all was rudeness, silence, 
and solitude.” A tranquil and happy hour! I was re- 
minded of Johnson’s hour of rest on a “ bank such asa 
writer of romance would have delighted to feign,” in his 
tour to the Hebrides. 

A full view of Mont Blanc at midnight, by the light 
of a glorious moon. 

13¢h.—Ascended Montanvert, to go to the Mer de 
Glace. itis impossible to describe this scene better than 
in the words of Coxe, who compares it to “a raging sea 


suddenly frozen in the midst of a violent storm.” The 
glaciers which terminate the Mer de Glace, debouch fairly 
into the valley of Chamouni, in enormous masses, over- 
turning trees, protruding forward vast blocks of granite, 
and threatening to advance, notwithstanding the crosses 
which have been set up to check their progress—many 
of which the glaciers have actually overturned—and in 
spite of the religious processions, which the superstition 


of the people leads them to hope will interrupt the course 
of nature. The vast pyramids of ice, of all forms and 
sizes, are constantly giving way, as they are pushed for- 
ward by those behind, or rather by the insensible move- 
ment of the whole mass, and they fall down with the 
noise of a peal of thunder. 

The Mer de Glace, or Valley of Ice, is one of those 
things which, like Vesuvius, does not disappoint expect- 
ation. As that represents “ the fiery floods” of the place 
of punishment, so this is the other extreme—the “ thrill- 
ing region of thick-ribbed ice.” Nothing can be more 
awfully sublime ; and there is just enough of danger in 
the chasms that yawn under your feet, and the occasional 
cracking of the surface, to impress the mind in a manner 
that disposes it to feel, in its full force, all the grandeur 
of the scene. 

Among other effusions in the album at Montanvert, 
the Empress Josephine had written a quatrain, with her 
own hand: but some unprincipled collector of auto- 
graphs has torn out the leaf in which it had been inscribed. 
The registrar, however, retained the verses in his memory, 
and has re-written them in the book. 


« Ah je sens qu’au milieu de ces grands phénomenes, 
De ces tableaux touchans, de-ces terribles scénes, 
Tout eléve lesprit, tout oceupe les yeux ; 

Le cceur seul, un moment, se repose en ces lieux.” 
1810. 


An imperial quatrain is too great a curiosity.to be 
within the reach of criticism: but how shall we explain 
a sentence inscribed by Madame de Stael? «Si les pas- 
sions n’aneantissait—(probably aneantissaient)—la sen- 
sibilité du cceur, on verroit les hommes s’abstenir des 
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choses impures, et que le sentiment reprouve, mais |’ame 
inclinée vers sa perfection ne saurait composer avec ses 
principes et jetter dans le vie une autre vie, qui conduirait 
a un avenir sans avenir.” 

De Srart Housrein, 17th Aoat, 1815. 


I own I am not CEdipus enough to understand what 
the sphinx would be at here. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that it was written by the lady in question ; and I 
have faithfully transcribed it, even to a fault. It may be, 
perhaps, because she did not understand her own mean- 
ing, which I suspect has often happened to her, in the 
mystical and metaphysical parts of her writings—which 
frequently reminds us of our old friend in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, with his “ anarchon ara kai ateleutaion to 
pan.” 

I record one more effusion in the album, which is 
more intelligible, and perhaps applies as strongly to the 
foregoing as to any other piece of galimatias‘in the whole 
collection. 

« J’ai pensé,” says the writer, “que les grandes im- 
pressions que l’on recoit ici donneraient de grandes 
pensées; que la pureté, la légéreté de J’air qu’on y respire 
les feroit rendre avec néteté; parsuite j’ai donné en 
Juillet 1809, un registre au Montanvert pour que les 
voyageurs y consignassent leurs reflexions: Je m’en 
repens. Ce que j’y ai lu—ce que je Tis ici, me déses- 
pere. On a du bon sens quand on se détermine a voir la 
Vallée de Chamouni, mais je vois qu’on le perd en y 
arrivant.” 

My guide was one of ten whoa few weeks ago at- 
tended a Polish count in an expedition to the summit of 
Mont Blanc. They pitched their tent the first night in 
a sheltered spot, about two thirds of the way up: the 
second day they succeeded in reaching the top, and rested 
again at night in the same spot; and the third day they 
returned to Chamouni. 

This was a mere excursion of pleasure and curiosity, 
unconnected with scientific observation, which made 
great part of the object of M. de Saussure’s expedition 
in 1787—who was the first to explore the maiden snow 
of these uninhabited regions of frost and silence, which 
had never been disturbed by the tread of any living 
thing. M. de Saussure gives one caution to pedestrian 
travellers, which may be found of use. He advises you, 
before you enter upon a dangerous path, to familiarise 
your eye with the precipice beneath, lest the sight of it 
should break upon the view unexpectedly, and occasion 
a dizziness, that might be fatal. The guides, on the con- 
trary, always recommend you, when you are passing the 
brink of a precipice, to turn your eyes away from it. 
This may be the best rule, when it can be done; but 
sometimes the precipice will obtrude itself upon you, 
whether you will or no—and then it is certainly as well 
to be previously prepared for it. 

September 14th.—Returned to Geneva. As the wea- 
ther was fine, I had an opportunity of seeing all that is 
to be seen between Chamouni and St. Martin. Though 
the scenery is occasionally very grand, yet it cannot be 
compared with Lauterbrunn and Interlaken. Mont Blanc 
improves as one recedes from him. A mountain, like a 
hero, loses much from juxtaposition. I was disappointed 
in the impression he made upon me when I was face to 
face with him at Chamouni; but at the Torrent-noir, or 
on the bridge of St. Martin, he might, addressing me as 
the ghost of Banquo, say with Macbeth, «« Why so, be- 
ing gone, I am myself again !” 

15th.— Arrived at Aix, a small town in Savoy. The 
hot springs are much celebrated for their effects in re- 
moving all chronic pains. The baths are well built, and 
the expense of bathing is almost nothing. It is a sul- 
phuretted water, so hot that the thermometer stands at 
110. The general mode of bathing is the douche, as it 
is called ; the water is made to fall from a height of some 
feet, and is conducted by a pipe, so as to play with con- 
siderable force upon the part affected. After being par- 
boiled in this manner for twenty minutes, they wrap you 
up in a blanket, and carry you back to bed. The douche 
is very fatiguing. After a trial for ten days, the only 
effects it produced on me were nausea, headache, and 
general debility—so I resolved to change the scene. 

26th.—Drove to Chamberry ; passed the day in stroll- 
ing with Rousseau’s Confessions in my hand to Les 
Charmettes, the quiet retreat in which he lived with his 
maman, Madame de Warens. His description of her 





person is one of the most animated pictures of grace 








benevolent character is still more interesting than her 
beauty. 

The house is situated in a valley surrounded by moun- 
tains ; but scarcely a vestige remains of the garden, which 
he tells us he cultivated with his own hands. 

27th.—I once more consigned myself to a voiturier, 
to be conveyed to Lyons. The road across the moun- 
tains is romantic. This road is the work of Charles 
Emanuel, second duke of Savoy, who has recorded his 
achievement in an inscription as—* Romanis intentatum 
ceteris desperatum,’—but it has been thrown into the 
shade by the imperial road-maker of the Simplon, who 
has here also cut his way in a straight line through the 
mountain by a subterraneous tunnel of many hundred 
yards long. 

At Pont de Beauvoisin our baggage was strictly 
searched. The custom-house is in the habit of institut- 
ing a very rigorous examination on this frontier, for 
the ostensible purpose of preventing the introduction 
of Geneva goods, particularly watches and jewellery ; 
but it is notorious that cases of watches are carried over 
the mountains by men on foot in large quantities ; and 
the rate of insurance is so low, that it would lead one to 
suppose there must be a secret understanding between 
the custom-house and the smuggler. 

The first impression of France is favourable, but as 
you approach Lyons, the country becomes more bleak 
and open. 


281h.—Arrived at Lyons before sunset; Lyons is the 
Manchester of France, filled with a manufacturing, mo- 
ney-getting tribe, who wear their hearts in their purses. 
The sight of an Englishman is wormwood to them; and 
well it may, for we seem to be traveling fast towards 
surpassing them even in their own staple manufacture. 

The first view of Lyons is grand ; the Rhone and the 
Saone flow through it in parallel lines, and the broad- 
paved quays of the Rhune are magnificent. 

First sight of French soldiery ; fine stout looking 
men, but their “ pale livery” has a bad effect. 

29¢h.—There are several interesting Roman antiqui- 
ties in the neighbourhood of Lyons; and the aqueducts 
of Marc Antony still remain on the mountain Four- 
viéres. 

At the Hotel de Ville are the celebrated bronze tablets 
which record a memorable speech of the Emperor Clau- 
dius. 

Made a toux of the principal silk manufactories ; 
and, without professing to be a very accurate judge, I 
thought not only their pocket-handkerchiefs, but their silk 
stockings very inferior to our own. The price of a 
handkerchief is five francs; a pair of silk stockings of 
the best quality costs twelve francs. In all their stuffs, 
the inferiority of the French taste in the pattern is very 
conspicuous ; at least it is generally what we should call 
staring, flaunting, and vulgar, but perhaps there is no 
disputing about taste in the patterns of silk. 

Lyons seems to be full of Bonapartists. They re- 
ceived him with enthusiasm on his return from Elba; 
and yet one might have thought that the recollections of 
the reign of terror, of Collot d’Herbois, Fouché, and 
Chalier, would have given a bias to the Lyonese politics, 
against this child and champion of the revolution. 

30th.—Nothing can be more evident than the hostile 
feeling towards England and Englishmen, which mani- 
fests itself here on every occasion. Nor is it surprising, 
when we consider that the Lyonese regard us as the 
causes of the decline of their commerce, for the dulness 
of trade is as much the subject of complaint here as 
every where else, at the present moment ; and the odium 
mercatorium is perhaps next to the odium theologicum, 
one of the deadliest sources of enmity. 

The Valets de Place point out with precision the spot 
where Hannibal crossed the Rhone ; though Whittaker, 
who acts as moderator between Polybius and Livy, and 
occasionally sets them both right, would wish to make it 
quite clear that he crossed the river at Loviol in Dau- 
phiny, and that he marched up the course of fhe Rhone, 
keeping the river on his left, all the way to Geneva. 

The accounts I hear of the climate of this place, dis- 
suade me from thinking of passing the winter here. No 
place is more subject to sudden changes from heat to 
cold. There is also a great deal of rain, and the winter 
is cold and long. Besides, it is not pleasant to reside in 
a town where the public feeling is so hostile to you, and 
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THE DIARY OF AN INVALID. 


amongst a people who look daggers at you, though they in the middle of the day at the little town of Tain, near 


may use none. 

October 1st.—The great hospital at Lyons is a noble 
establishment, and all the arrangements.are calculated to 
promote the cleanliness and comfort of the patients. It 
is attended by the sewrs de la charité, who officiate as 
nurses, with a kind spirit of benevolence that must 
be as beneficial to the minds as to the bodies of their 
patients. 

One cannot look without respect and admiration at 
these devoted sisters of Christianity; whose profession 
of vows has been made with a view to enlarge rather 
tham to contract the sphere of their utility. 

None of the common objections to monastic institu- 
tions have any application to this order of nuns, which 
is founded on a practical imitation of the conduct of their 
Divine Master, who, according to the simple narrative of 
the evangelist, “ went about doing good.” 

2d.—While I was deliberating into what quarter of 
the world I should move, I stumbled on a voiturier, who 
was on the point of setting out for Montpelier. When 
you have no decided will of your own, the best way, I 
believe, is to commit yourself to the tide of events, and 
let them carry you, guocunque ferat tempestas. At least 
it was in this disposition of mind that I hurried back to 
my hotel to collect my packages, and before I had time 
to consider whether I had done well or ill, I found my- 
self at Vienne, where we slept. At this place there are 
some relics of the Romans, and the people show you a 
house which they tell you belonged to Pontius Pilate, 
and in which they would have you believe that he died. 

It was here that Pius VI, the late pope, breathed his 
last, who confirmed by the misfortunes of his reign the 
presentiment to which his title had given rise; for the 
number six has always been considered at Rome as 
ominous. 

Tarquinius Sextus was the very worst of the Tar- 
quins, and his brutal conduct led to a revolution in the 
government; it was under Urban the Sixth that the 
great schism of the west broke out; and Alexander the 
Sixth ‘outdid in crime all that his predecessors amongst 
the Tarquins or the popes had ventured to do before 


him. It was during his papacy that the line was writ- | 


ten, which in after times was applied to the election of 
his successor Pius VI. 


«“ Semper-sub sextis perdita Roma fuit.” 


In Pius Sixth’s life, “nothing became him like the 
leaving of it;” and he attracted more respect by the 
piety and resignation with which he bore the insults, 
heaped upon him by the French during his captivity, 
than he could ever have commanded in the palace of the 
Vatican. 

3d.—I should have embarked in the coche d’eau at 
Lyons, and descended the Rhone to Avignon; but the 
pleasure of this scheme depends entirely upon the state 
of the wind. If this be adverse, (as in the present case,) 
you may be detained many days, and there is no cer- 
tainty of arriving at any habitable inn to rest at night. 
The views of the river, with the surrounding scenery, 


have to-day been very pleasing; but it would be pro- | 


fanation to compare them with the lovely Wye, and 
“the dear blue hills of my own country.” 

The more I see of France the less am I able to under- 
stand how it has gained the title of la belle France. 
The phrase cannot certainly refer to picturesque beauty, 
of which no country has less to boast. Perhaps this 
deficiency may in some measure account for the utter 
want of taste for the beauties of nature, in the English 
sense of that phrase, which is so remarkable a feature in 
the French character. 


A Frenchman cannot understand the feeling that is | 


delighted with the contemplation of picturesque beauty ; 
it is as unintelligible to him as the pleasure of music to 
a man who has no ear. 

His beau ideal of landscape is that which produces 
the greatest quantity of corn, wine, and oil. He will 
indeed chatter about Jes belles horreurs of a Swiss 
scene, but the very terms he uses prove how incapable 
he is of communing with nature, and interpreting the 
language she speaks in the sublime scenes which she 
there addresses to the imagination. - 

4th.—La belle France grows dirtier and dirtier. Sun- 
day is no sabbath here. All the shops are open, and 
every thing goes on as usual. Even the butchers are at 
work, elbow deep, in their horrid occupation. We halted 


| 





which are the vineyards so famous for their red and 
white hermitage. This tract, however, cannot supply a 
tithe of the wine which is sold under that name. It is 
a small black grape, rough and unpleasant upon the 
palate. {t would seem that all the good wine is export- 
ed, for the sample which was given me as the best, was 
but ordinary stuff. The end of our day’s journey brought 
us to Valence. It was at the military school of this 
place that Napoleon was educated, and he practised the 
first lessons of the art of war on the Champ de Mars of 
Valence. 

There is a story current here, that from want of means 
he was reduced to the necessity of leaving his boarding- 
house without paying his pension. 

5th.—As you advance towards the south, the country 
becomes richer, and begins to wear an Italian appear- 
ance. 

Encountered a large troop of deserters. In England 
it requires three guards to prevent one deserter from run- 
ning away. Here fifty deserters are conducted by three 
gens d’armes, like so many beasts being driven to a fair. 
They were most of them mere boys, and apparently in 
great misery. 

The military spirit seems to have evaporated ; or, the 
white flag has not the same fascination that the tri- 
coloured possessed. Under Napoleon the military were 
every thing; and the only road to honour and power 
was through the profession of arms. The airs of con- 
sequence which the army arrogated, and the tyranny 
which they exercised over all the rest of the world, to 
whom they applied the contemptuous appellation of /e- 
quins, were almost as intolerable as the old grievances, 
of which the Roturiers complained against the nobles. 

This is no longer the case. The préstige of military 
glory received its death blow at Waterloo, and the army 
feel now that they no longer enjoy that paramount weight 
and consideration in public opinion, upon which their 
insolence was founded. 


Fortuna sevo leta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem, ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores ; 


Fame and honour are now to be gained by fighting 
the battles of the senate, towards which the public at- 
tention and public interest are almost exclusively 
directed. 

I deviated from the road at Loriol, to examine the 
banks of the river at this point, where Whittaker would 
demonstrate that Hannibal passed with his army. He 
relies much upon a passage in Livy, describing Hanni- 
bal’s course after he had passed the river. - 

“ Postero die, profectus adversa ripa Rhodani, mediter- 
ranea Gallie petit, non quia rectior ad Alpes via esset. 
sed, quantum a mari recessisset minus obvium fore Ro- 
manum credens, cum quo priusquam in Italiam ventum 
foret, non erat in animo, manus conserere. Quartis 
castris, ad insulam pervenit; ibi Arar Rhodanusque 
amnes, confluunt in uhum.” 

So far so good. Loriol would certainly be about four 
days’ march from Lyons, where the Rhone and the Arar 
(now the Saone) unite, and where they once formed an 
island. 

But if the authority of Livy is to be relied on, how 
shall we reconcile what he says afterwards with the 
supposition of Hannibal’s having marched up the Rhone 
to Lyons? Livy says, that after leaving this island— 
“‘ quum jam Alpes peteret, non recta regione iter insti- 
tuit sed ad levam in Tricastinos flexit, inde per extre- 
mam oram Vocontiorum agri tetendit in Tricorios, haud 
usquam impeditaé vid priusquam ad Druentiam flumen 
pervenit.” Now, the T'ricastini were to the south of 
Loriol; and how he could have passed per extremam, 
oram Vocontiorum, to arrive at the T'ricorii, will puzzle 
any one who will examine the map. But the last is the 
greatest riddle of all; what could bring him to the Dru- 
entia, now La Durance? Again, if Livy be correct, 
Hannibal passed the river in Volcarum agrum, which 
can hardly be made to extend to Loriol. But I believe 
we must conclude from reading Livy*s account of this 
matter, whicls is throughout so inconsistent with itself, 
that he wrote it without his map of Gaul before him, or 
else that our map of Gaul is very different from his. 

We halted at night at Montelimart. 

6th.—Near Montelimart was the Chateau de Grig- 
nan, where Madame de Sevigné fell a victim to maternal 
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anxiety, and was buried in the family vault. ‘Phe cha 
teau was destroyed during the fury of the revolution, 
and the leaden coffins in the vaults presented too valuable 
a booty to be spared by the brutal ruffians of those days. 
The body of Madame de Sevigné had been embalmed, 
and was found in a state of perfect preservation, richly 
dressed ; but no respect was paid to virtue even in the 
grave; every thing, even to the dress she wore, was pil- 
laged and taken away; and the naked corpse left to 
mingle as it might with its native dust. 

This unnatural war with the dead is one of the most 
revolting features of the French revolution. What must 
be the character of that people who could find gratifica- 
tion in rifling the sanctuary of the tomb, and who, car- 
rying their enmity beyond the grave, could glut their 
brutal and cowardly revenge in offering insults to the 
defenceless remains of the most illustrious characters in 
the history of their country? No respect was paid to 
rank, or sex, or virtue; and this was not a solitary out- 
rage, committed at a single place, but the general prac- 
tice throughout France. A fellow passenger tells me 
that he saw the body of Laura, the mistress of Petrarch, 
exposed to the most brutal indignities in the streets of 
Avignon. It had been embalmed, and was found in a 
mummy state, of a dark brown colour. It was the same 
every where; and the best and the worst of the Bourbons, 
Henry IV. and Louis XI., were exposed to equal indig- 
nities, nor could the deeds of Turenne himself protect 
his corpse from the profanation of these ferocious vio- 
lators. All the cruelties committed upon the living, 
during the reign of blood and terror, will not stamp the 
French name with so indelible a stain as these unmanly 
outrages upon the dead ; the first may find some pallia- 
tion, weak as it is, in the party rage and political animo- 
sity of an infuriated populace. But what can be urged 
in extenuation of the last? it is worse than the fury of 
the beasts ; for of the lion at least we are told, that he 
“preys not upon carcasses.” I blush, in venting my in- 
dignation against the French, at the recollection of the 
indignities that were offered in my own country to the 
remains of Cromwell and of Blake, who were both taken 
from Westminster Abbey, the first to be hanged at Ty- 
burn, and buried under the gallows; and the last to be 
cast into a pit in St. Margaret’s church. But I console 
myself with thinking, that this was done by the « ex- 
press command” of the government of that day, in which 
the people had no share, and by which I trust our charac- 
ter as a nation cannot be affected. 

We crossed the Rhone at the Pont de St. Esprit, 
which is three thousand feet long, being nearly three 
times the length jof the bridge at Westminster. It is 
turned against the stream with a point, like a bastion. 
From the road you command a view of the Pont du 
Gard, a splendid relic of Roman architecture, built to 
connect the ranges of an aqueduct, which extends for 


| seventeen miles, fragments of which are still remaining 


in various parts of the bills. 

The first entrance into Languedoc is not prepossess- 
ing; as you travel to the south, you find all the com- 
forts of civilisation decrease, and dirt and wretchedness 
flourish. Slept at Bagnols. 

7th—The kitchen of a village inn in Languedoc is 
enough to damp the strongest appetite. I wished for the 
pencil of Wilkie at Remoulins, a little village where we 
breakfasted this morning. While the host, who played 
as many parts as Buskin in the farce, was killing the 
devoted fowl, his cat ran away with the sausages intend- 
ed to garnish it ; poor chanticleer was laid down to finish 
his death-song as he could, while the host pursued puss 
to her retreat, which was so well chosen, that a third of 
the sausages were gone before he discovered her. Puss, 
however, paid dearly for it in the end, for in endeavour- 
ing to make her escape under a door, the aperture was 
so small that her hinder legs and tail were left on the 
hither side of it, upon which mine host wreaked his ven- 
geance, by stamping most unmercifully. At last we sat 
down to Grimalkin’s leavings, and though the landlord 
had no “ appliances and means” to help him, nor scarce- 
ly a stick of wood with which to make a fire, he did 
contrive, somehow or other, to furnish a very tolerable 
breakfast ; and this seems to be the great merit of French 
cookery,* that it can make something out of nothing. 
Moliere observes that any body can dress a dinner with 
money and materials, and if a professed cook cannot do 
it without, his art is not worth a farthing. 

This part of Languedoc may be very rich and pro- 
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ductive, but nothing can be less pleasing to the eye; 
stone walls instead of hedges; no meadows; no cattle; 
and no trees 
tv of the landscape. 

~ A poor Carmelite nun joined our party, who had been 
driven out of her convent in Spain by the French, and 
was now seeking an asylum. 


The rigid austerities practised in her convent had not, | 


however, extinguished entirely the vanity of her sex, 


some remains of which still lurked under her coarse | 
| throats. 
| tinue quiet, but the protestants seem to fear lest, under 


black hood, breaking out in the delight with which she 
traced up the antiquity of her order higher than all other 
monastic institutions, to Elijah and Mount Carmel. 
Nismes, where we arrived in the evening, is full of 
Roman antiquities. 


but the olive ; which adds little to the beau- | 
|; at present, 


| are shut. 
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| piercing; and, if one might illustrate it by a comparison 


with a liquor, I should compare it to cowslip wine. 
19¢h.—Nothing can be more dull than Montpelier is 
There is nothing going on of amusement 
or instruction. It is vacation, and all the lecture-rooms 
There is but little society, and the good peo- 


| ple here, as if “ civil dudgeon” were not enough “ to set 


There is an amphitheatre in good | 


preservation, and the Maison Quarrée, as it is called, is | 


one of the most beautiful 
that have come down to us. It has been supposed that 
this temple was built in the reign of Augustus, and 
Monsieur Seguier has contrived to decipher an inscrip- 
tion, which contains the names of Marcus Agrippa and 
his sons; but this inscription is not very satisfactorily 
made out; and those arguments seem to be the strongest, 


which, from a comparison of the minuteness and pro- 
fusion of ornament of the Maison Quarrée, with the 
more simple architecture of the Augustan age, would fix 
its date at a later period. 


8th.—My first impression of the French character is, 
that it must be greatly changed from that gay and lively 
frivolity of which we used to hear so much. My fellow 
passengers are serious and reserved; each man seems to 


suspect his neighbour ; and at the tadle d’hote, where 


relics of ancient architecture | 
dreadful. 


| out cutting the throats of their opponents. 


folks together by the ears,” have seasoned their dissen- 
sions with the sauce piguante of religious hatred, and 
are with difficulty restrained from cutting each other’s 
While the present king lives, things may con- 


his more orthodox brother, the tragedy of St. Bartholo- 
mew might be revived. 

Nor do these fears seem to be wholly without founda- 
tion. ‘The scenes that took place here and at Nismes, 
in 1815, after the second abdication of Napoleon, were 
The triumph of a party in France is some- 
thing more than a change of ministry ; for the reaction 


| that it produces amongst the inflammable inhabitants of 


the southern provinces is followed by proscriptions and 
massacres. 

The party that is uppermost cannot be content with- 
This they 
proceeded to do in 1815, but the king interposed to check 
the outrageous zeal of his ultra-adherents; and this is 


| likely to happen at any time, if, instead of endeavouring 


I have dined and supped during my route, the company | 


could not have been more silent and sombre if the scene 
had been laid in England during the month of Novem- 
ber. ‘There is a crest-fallen look about them, and they 


to be the common protector of all his people, the king, 
by the formation of an ultra-royalist ministry, were con- 
tent to be the head of a faction. - 

The way in which the election of deputies for the de- 
partment of Gard was conducted in the year 1815, shows 
the means by which the ruling party in this part of the 
world would wish to maintain its ascendency—no less 


| than thirteen protestant electors were assassinated in 


shake their heads and shrug their shoulders when they | 


talk of the congress, in gloomy apprehension of the 
future. 
This seventh day’s journey brought us at last to Mont- 


their way to the electoral college. 

One is astonished by the amount of the population in 
the French towns ; Nismes is said to contain forty thou- 
sand souls, and Montpelier five and thirty thousand; 


| and you wonder where they can be stowed. 


pelier, where, being heartily tired of the jumbling of the | 


carriage, I was well disposed to make a halt. 

91h.—The situation of Montpelier is very fine, and 
the environs are pretty. The view from the Place de 
Pevrou, where from one spot you see the Mediterranean 
to the south, and, on a fine day, may command the Py. 
renees to the west and the Alps to the east, is superb. 
All the statues which once ornamented this place were 
destroyed during the iconoclastic fury of the revolution. 

10¢h.—Engaged a lodging in a clean protestant family 
on the Boulevard de la Comédie, and, for two rooms, 
am to pay sixty francs per month. I would rather have 
established myself in a maison de pension; but there is 
no such thing in Montpelier; so that one is forced to 
dine at a restaurateur’s, which, to an invalid in winter- 
lime, is a serious inconvenience. 

There is a custom amongst the restaurateurs in this 
part of France, which, to a resident, is worth knowing. 
If you dine regularly at the same house, you may, by 
paying a certain sum in advance, have credit for one 
fifth more than you have paid. 

llth to 18th—A week of severe illness. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive how Montpelier ever obtained a name 
for the salubrity of its climate. For pectoral complaints, 
it is probably one of the worst in the world.. It is true 


I am surprised to find at this place, which has been so 
long the resort of well-informed people, such a la- 
mentable inattention to the most indispensable comforts 
and decencies of life. It would require the pen of Wini- 
fred Jeukins herself to describe some of the miserable 
expedients of la belle France ! 

Attended at the theatre, which was crowded to excess, 
to witness the drawing for the conscription. 

This law, which was held up as the great motive for 


resisting the tyranny of Napoleon, is nevertheless still 


continued by his successors. 

The drawing was an amusing scene, and truly French. 
The people assembled in a sort of amphitheatre. The 
prefect presides. The names of all those of the pre- 
scribed age are called over, and every man, of whatever 
rank, high or low, answers to his name, and draws his 
lot. If he is absent, the prefect draws it forhim. When 
any one drew a number above the complement required, 
thereby ensuring his own exemption, his antics of joy 
were in the highest degree comic ; and when the number 


| was within the complement, the exultation of the spec- 


there is almost always a clear blue sky, but the air is | 


sharp and biting, and you are constantly assailed by the 
bise or the marin; and it is difficult to say which of 
toese winds is the most annoying. 

The one brings cold and the other damp. The cli- 
mates of Europe are but little understood in England, 
nor, indeed, is it an easy thing to ascertain the truth with 
respect to climate. ‘Travellers generally speak from the 
impression of a single season, and we all know how 
much seasons vary. 

I believe that Pisa is the very best place on the con- 
tinent during the winter for complaints of the chest, 
and Nice (of which I speak from good authority) is per- 
haps the very worst. The air of the first, which is 
situated in a low plain, is warm, mild, and muggy ; that 
of the second is pure, keen, and piercing. The air of 
Montpelier is of this latter character; it is as,different 
from Pisa as frisky cider from milk and water ; and every 
mouthful of it irritates weak lungs, and sets them cough- 
ing. If there be any climate preferable to Pisa, it may 
perhaps be Rome, where the air is pure without being 





tators (whose own prospects were thereby bettered) were 
expressed by the loudest applause, without any consider- 
ation for the feelings of the drawer. The present as- 
sessment is light enough, as may be collected from the 
price of a substitute, who may now be procured for five 
hundred francs, whereas, in Napoleon’s time, the price 
has been as high as fourteen thousand francs. 

There needs but one law more, a property tax, which 
is a conscription of money, as the other is of men, the 
one operating on the purses as the other does upon the 
persons of men, to complete a perfect system of despotism. 

Wherever these two laws ate thoroughly established, 
and the people trained to submit to them, the rights of 
personal security and private property are annihilated. 

If governments would never raise more men or more 
money than the public interest required, both these laws 
are perhaps the best, because the simplest, the fairest, 
and the cheapest, in arriving at their object. But con- 
stituted as human nature is, none but an essentially 
popular government could be trusted with such a tremen- 
dous engine, which would place at its disposal every man 
and every shilling that he has, in case of necessity—a 
plea which was never yet wanting to justify any exer- 
cise of power. 

Napoleon did in fact take away the whole population 


cent. 





at “one fell swoop,” and there is no saying where a 
property tax might stop on this side of ninety-nine per 
For the principle of the tax once admitted, the 
Sorites argument would never be wanting to furnish the 
minister of finance with a pretence for plucking out one 
more hair. 


“ Utor permissg, caudeque pilos ut equine 
Paullatim vello: et demo unum demo etiam urum ; 
Dum cadat elusus ratione ruentis acervi.” 


Still, however, there are so many arguments in favour 
of a property tax, properly modified, that in a free go- 
vernment like England, where the people, through their 
representatives, exercise a control over the national ex- 
penditure, there seems but one condition wanting to 
make it the best, as it is unquestionably the fairest and 
cheapest mode of raising money, which is, that it should 
be the only tax. In this case, it might safely be trusted 
to the feelings of the representatives themselves, to take 
care that a tax which came home so immediately to their 
own “ business and bosoms,” was not unnecessarily in- 
creased. 

If this had been the system of raising the supplies in 
England during the last century, it may well be doubted 
whether such vast sums would have been expended ; 
sums which are easily voted when it is proposed that 
they shall be raised by an increase of duty of a half- 
penny upon this and a penny on that article—a proposal 
that is agreed to as a matter of course, and nobody thinks 
it worth while to pause and consider from whose pocket 
the money is to come. If then all other taxes were 
abolished, the property tax might be hailed as a security 
for economy of expenditure, as it is in itself the least 
expensive of all taxes in the collection. It has been 
calculated that a man already pays at least the half of 
his income in some shape or other to the support of go- 
vernment. If this be so, he would surely not fare the 
worse by paying the same sum openly as a fifty per cent. 
duty upon property ; which would then reach the ex- 
chequer without being subjected to the enormous deduc- 
tions that are now made from it by all the various charges 
of collection. 

This would then be the only shape in which the tax- 
gatherer would appear, and England might hope to be- 
come again, beyond all others, the Jand of cheapness 
and plenty. 

But if the property tax be brought forward only when 
all other means fail; (for there is a limit to indirect tax- 
ation—when two and two no longer make four—when 
increase of duty only produces decrease of consump- 
tion ;) if it be introduced as the pincers, to extract those 
sums which will not yield to the common turn-screw of 
taxation, it must then be regarded as an additional weight 
to the already enormous burden, under the pressure of 
which the agriculture, the trade, and the prosperity of 
the country are now languishing. 

It would not be one of the least advantages of such a 
system of taxation, that it would take away the argu- 
ments of those who, for their own purposes, seek to per- 
suade the labouring classes that the principal part of the 
taxes, as at present imposed, is paid by them. These 
arguments, however, have manifestly no foundation ; for 
no axiom of political economy seems more clear than 
that the taxes upon the necessaries of life are not, in 
point of fact, paid by the labouring classes themselves ; 
and that by increasing or diminishing the duty upon any 
article of their necessary consumption, little more is done, 
as regards them, than eventually to increase or diminish 
the rate of their wages. They do indeed feel all taxes, 
but it is remotely, and in the same way that they would 
really feel the property tax; namely, by the operation of 
that and every other tax upon capital, in abridging the 
means of employing them. 

One of the conscripts behaved so riotously, that the 
gens-d’armes took him into custody ; but as they were 
conducting him through the streets, bis mother raised a 
mob in his favour, who, after a sharp struggle, succeeded 
in rescuing the prisoner from his keepers, and bore him 
off in triumph. * 

20th.— While sitting at breakfast this morning, I saw 
my hero of yesterday with his mother, tied back to back 
in a cart, escorted by a large party of cavalry, who lodged 
them safely in the prison of the town. 

Attended the drill of the recruits, which is constantly 
going on, as if France were preparing for an immediate 


campaign. The dishabille of the soldiers, especially of 
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the cavalry, is very slovenly. The infantry march to 
the sound of the drum alone, for there are no fifers 
amongst them. The troops in this quarter are small, 
slight, and scraggy ; and, if I mistake not, there is more 
of muscle and sinew in one Englishman than in half a 
score of them. I speak only of the infantry, for there 
is a great contrast between them and the cavalry, who 
seem to be picked men. Went to the theatre for the 
first and for the last time. The actors were worse than 
I ever saw in England. 

27th to 28th—Confined to the house. Rambled 
through Buffon. His “ Discours sur la Nature des 
Animaux,” is very ingenious and clever, excepting his 
blasphemy against love, of which he seems to have had 
a very low opinion. He seems to think that love and 
friendship cannot be identified and felt for the same 
object. Did he judge from his experience of French 
women ? 

Buffon, with all his eloquence, is a remarkable in- 
stance of that national coarseness and grossness of feel- 
ing which is so much the characteristic of the French. 
They are eminently deficient in sensibility, imagination, 
and enthusiasm ; when they do attempt to be sentimental, 
they do but talk it, and do not talk it well. I doubt 
whether the “ Pleasures of Imagination” could be made 
intelligible to them by any translation. Every man thinks 
he knows the meaning of sentiment, and yet it is a diffi- 
cult word to define, without determining its application ; 
but I believe it is commonly used in opposition to mere 
animal sense, which is all that the French word senti- 
ment often signifies. For instance, the sentiment of 
love, in our use of the word, is something very different 
from the animal sense which may be perhaps the founda- 
tion of the passion between the sexes. It is sense, re- 
fined and exalted, through the influence of mind, by 
purer thoughts and higher considerations, which, while 
they strip the passion of its grossness, increases its in- 
tensity and energy, and by expanding its views, convert 
the transitory enjoyment of animal desire into a feeling 
as durable and lasting as the mind itself. 

But let us hear Buffon on this subject. “Amour! 
Désir inné! Ame de la Nature! * * * Source féconde 
de tout plaisir, de toute volupté, pourquoi fais-tu l’état 
heureux de tous les étres, et le malheur de l’homme ? 

«C’est qu’il n’y-a que la physique de cette passion qui 
soit bon, c’est que malgré ce que peuvent dire les gens 
épris, le moral n’en vaut rien, * * * * * * Les ani- 
maux guidés par le sentiment seul * * *, leurs désirs 
sont toujours proportionnés a la puissance de jouir, ils 
sentent autant qu’ils jouissent, et ils jouissent qu’autant 
qu’ils sentent. 

« T,’homme au contraire en voulant inventer des plaisirs, 
n’a fait que gater la Nature. * * * 

«Tout ce qu’il-y-a de bon dans |’amour appartient donc 
aux animaux tout aussi bien qu’a nous.” 

Who but a Frenchman could have written thus? but 
a Frenchman cannot rise out of the mire of sensuality, 
and their literature is full of sneers and ridicule of that 
enthusiasm of heart and elevation of soul which seeks 
to improve our nature, 


« And lift from earth our low desire.” 


29th.—Inspection of soldiers and grand field-day. 
Nothing can be less showy than the appearance of the 
infantry. They have no feathers or tufts in their caps, 
nor fifers in their band. In going through the manual 
exercise, the French seem to be much quicker than any 
soldiers I have seen. For instance: present arms and 
order arms, are performed at two motions; which in our 
drill, I believe, employ three distinct acts. 

The soldiers are as rapid in executing manceuvres as 
in going through the exercise. But the word of com- 
mand is much more noisy than with us, and it is re- 
peated and vociferated by the officers, from the colonel 
downwards, so as to resemble the hallooing of cattle- 
drivers. 

30th.—Crawled round the botanical garden ; the plea- 
santest promenade in Montpelier. It was here that 
Young the poet buried his daughter. The longer I stay 
at Montpelier the less I like it. The inhabitants are 
characterised in the proverbs of their own country. 
Pound seven Jews in a mortar, says one of these, and 
the juice will make one Montpeliard. Proverbs must 
always be understood with some grains of allowance, 
though they have generally a foundation in truth. But 
it would be unfair to judge of Montpelier during the va- 





cation. It is a celebrated school of medicine, and the 


lectures (in that liberal spirit which distinguishes the 
public institutions of this country, and I am glad of an 
opportunity of speaking in favour of France) are open 
to all that choose to attend, without any expense. 

31st.—Stumbled “ in the course of my reading,” upon 
an account of the taking of the Bastile, in which there 
is an attempt to clear up the mystery of the man in the 
iron mask. It is stated that a paper was found, recording 
the arrival of Fouguet in the Bastile, from the island of 
St. Marguerite, in an iron mask. 

This suggestion receives some corroboration from the 
history of Fouquet’s disgrace and punishment, in which 
there are such remarkable coincidences with the story of 
the Iron Mask, that I am surprised Voltaire, who, in his 
Age of Louis XIV., relates Fouquet’s fall, immediately 
after his account of the mysterious prisoner, was not 
stguck with them. For he tells us that Fouquet was 
sent ¢o the Isle of St. Marguerite, and that the Iron Mask 
was brought from the Isle of St. Marguerite, and in con- 
cluding Fouquet’s history, he adds this remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that while the simallest action of his life was 
celebrated with the most minute detail, nobody knew 
when or where he died. 

Voltaire is unable to explain, and indeed there is 
something unaccountable in the mystery and precaution 
which were thought necessary in the arrest and detention 
of Fouquet. The same reasons, whatever they were, 
might have suggested the continued concealment of his 
person in the iron mask, which has given rise to so much 
speculation. 

Fouquet was arrested in 1661, the precise date of the 
Iron Mask’s arrival in the Island of St. Marguerite. We 
know that, after an imprisonment of twenty-nine years, 
the Iron Mask was removed from St. Marguerite, by the 
keeper of the prison in that island, to the Bastile, upon 
his appointment to the governorship of that fortress. 
Now Voltaire tells us, that though nothing certain was 
known with respect to Fouquet’s end, yet there was a 
notion amongst his friends, tliat he had quitted the Island 
of St. Marguerite before his death. The removal of the 
Tron Mask to the Bastile took place in 1690, and he died 
in 1703, after a captivity of forty-two years. 

These are very remarkable coincidences; nor is there 
any thing in Fouquet’s age to make the identity of these 
two persons impossible. He was born in 1615, and was 





intendant-general of the finances, in 1643—at the age of | 


twenty-eight. In 1661, the date of his arrest, he was 
forty-six ; and forty-two years of captivity will make him 
eighty-eight, at the time of his death—that is, if he were 
indeed the Iron Mask, who died in 1703. 

November, lst to 8t:h.—A week of confinement. Ram- 


bled through Voltaire, Bayle, and Rousseau. Rousseau’s | 
«“ Confessions of a Savoyard Curate,” though written, | 


as it would seem, to invalidate the authority of Chris- 


tianity, leaves behind an impression in its favour, stronger | 


perhaps than is produced by most works written pur- 
posely to defend it. 


And, indeed, Bishop Porteus has not disdained to | 


quote it from the pulpit, to advocate the cause of religion. | 


It is one of the most splendid specimens of eloquence 
extant, in any language; and the whole tone of the sen- 
timents illustrates a passage in one of Voltaire’s letters 
to Hume. “ You are mistaken,” says he, “in Rousseau : 
he has a hankering after the Bible—and is little better 
than a Christian, after a fashion of his own.” 

After all, what is there that can be urged against 
Christianity, which will not apply with equal force to 
deism? The doubts of the atheist, considered as a ques- 


tion of abstract resoning, can only perhaps be answered, | 


as Berkeley’s reasoning against the existence of the ma- 
terial world was answered, by boldly begging the question 
at issue, and resulving the cause of our belief into an 
original principle of our constitution. For the existence 


of an infinite first cause can never be made a matter of | have tempted me to make some 


demonstration. The physical proof, derived from the 
order and arrangement of the universe, is manifestly in- 
conclusive. The intelligence of the work may prove an 
intelligent contriver ; but it cannot therefore follow that 
the contriver is eternal, almighty, infinite—all, in a 
word, that we include under the sacred name. Again, 
the metaphysical proof, as it is called, which, from the 
consciousness of our own existence, would trace it up 
to some necessarily existing first cause, is not a jot more 
satisfactory. The sum and substance of the whole argu- 
ment amounts to this: Iexist—therefore something 
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exists. If something exists—something must have ex- 
isted from all eternity ; for “ Nothing can come of no- 
thing :” and this something is the first cause, of which 
we are in search. But, the axiom on which this argu- 
ment is founded, ex nihilo nihil fit, will cut both ways; 
and it is perhaps more incomprehensible to human facul- 
ties, to conceive an uncaused first cause, than to meet 
the difficulty in the first stage—and consider the world 
itself as uncaused and eternal. The atheist indeed nei- 
ther affirms nor denies; but suggests, that the existence 
of a Deity is an arbitrary hypothesis, to account for the 
phenomena of the universe. Can the deist confute him 
by argument? Must he not at last be brought to ac- 
knowledge that his own belief is founded upon faith? 
And the speculative atheist will probably not deny that 
it is a faith, which we all feel impelled, by the very con- 
stitution of our nature, to admit, intuitively, as soon as 
we can comprehend the terms of the proposition: for 
atheism is a doctrine which, however the head may be 
amused with its subtleties, the heart rejects. But does 
the faith of the deist go far enough ? Will deism satisfy 
the head, or administer consolation to the heart? Is it 
not a cold and comfortless creed, alike unsatisfactory to 
the head and the heart !—-uniess indeed we could return 
again to paradise. Adam might have been a deist, and 
contentedly a deist; but fallen man has need of some- 
thing more. The world is no longer a happy garden. 
Evil assaults us on every side; and we need not look 
further than our own hearts, for evidence of the continued 
existence of that rebellious opposition to sense of duty, 
which we are taught was the cause of its introduction 
into the world. But, be the cause what it might, the ex- 
istence of evil, in every appalling form, cannot be denied. 
Here it is: and how will the deist reconcile these phe- 
nomena with his abstract idea of a Deity, without 
having recourse to the Revelation that he denies—which 
not only explains the fearful mystery of our present situ- 
ation, but at the same time points out the remedy; and 
furnishes us with assurances, which unassisted reason 
could never have suggested, by which we are enabled to 
look forward with faith and hope to a better state of ex- 
istence hereafter. 

9th.—Left Montpelier in the diligence, at night, and 
arrived at Beziers to breakfast next morning. 

The French diligences have been very much improved 
of late years—but there is still room for further progress. 
The carrying six inside, whic!: is the usual complement, 
is detestable. The conducteur, answering to our guard, 
rides in the cabriolet-—while the vehicle is driven by a 
postillion, who manceuvres his five horses, which are 
marshaled, two at wheel and three leaders abreast, with 
admirable dexterity, riding on the near side wheel-horse. 
The horses seem to be trained with great care, and obey 
the word of command like a troop of soldiers. 

In Italy and France, the voice is much more used than 
the whip, in the government of horses. Indeed, it is, I 
believe, with beasts as with men: mild treatment will 
often reclaim tempers, that kicks and blows would only 
tend to make more brutal and vicious. 

My companions in the diligence were all on the gui 





| vive—for the carriage had been stopped and robbed, two 


| evenings before, by a single foot-pad. 


This fellow had 


| practised a most ingenious stratagem to effect his pur- 





pose. He manufactured ten men of straw, and drew 
them up in the road, in battle array; and advancing 
some distance before them, he ordered the diligence to 
stop, threatening, if the least resistance was offered, to 
call up his companions, and put all the passengers to 
death. In this manner he laid the whole party under 
contribution, among whom were two Spanish merchants, 
whose purses weré heavily laden. 

10¢h.— Beziers is situated on a commanding eminence, 
with a beautiful view of the river Orbe, and a rich and 
cultivated valley, for many miles. Its situation would 
stay—but the streets 
were so dirty, and the appearance of the people so mise- 
rable, that I despaired of finding a decent residence. 

There is a coche d’eau, which goes every day from 
Beziers, at twelve o’clock, by the famous canal of Lan- 
guedoc, to Toulouse. Finding that this passage boat 
would be four days in making the voyage, as the weather 
was very bad,I decided to continve in the diligence. In 
fine weather the boat offers a pleasant and most econo- 
mical mode of traversing this country. The fare of each 
day’s passage is thirty sous; and the universal price 
throughout France, regulated by law, for supper at the 
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table d’héte and lodging, is three francs and a half— 
though an Englishman is generally charged as much 
again: but if he travels by a public conveyance, he need 
never pay more than the above named sum. 

This canal was the work of Paul Riquet under the 
auspices of Louis XIV.; and has been of more use to 
France than all his victories, and a more splendid monu- 
ment of his glory than all his plaything water-works at 
Versailles. It connects the Atlantic and the Mediterra- 
nean. Near this town it is carried through a mountain 
by means of a tunnel, which, however common now, 
was an extraordinary enterprise then. In some places it 
is conveyed by aqueducts over bridges, under which other 
rivers pursue their course. 

In order to secure a supply of water in dry seasons, a 
basin has been constructed at St. Ferreol, which is per- 
hapa the most extraordinary part of the whole under- 
taking. This immense reservoir, built of granite, is an 
English mile in length, and about half that distance in 
breadth, and contains an area of five hundred and ninety- 
five acres—collecting all the waters of the springs that 
rise in the Black Mountain. 

The road from Beziers offers little worthy of observa- 
tion. Languedoc is very different in reality from the 
charming pictures which Mrs. Radcliffe has drawn of it 
it in her Mysteries of Udolpho. 

The people have a miserable look, denoting poverty 
and wretchedness. Shoes and stocking are very gene- 
rally dispensed with; or if shoes are worn, it is the 
wooden sabot, which is a sad clumsy contrivance. 

Manure seems an article in great request in this pro- 
vince. Boys run after the diligence, for a mile after 
changing horses, to catch the first fruits of exercise upon 
a full stomach ; and I observed that a handful of this 
precious commodity was a common stake set between 
two lads, in playing at quoits. 

The country improves as you approach, Toulouse: a 
neatly painted cottage occasionally meets the eye, and 
something like attention to comfort is observable. After 
two nights and two days in the diligence, we arrived at 
Toulouse. I remember the time when the very idea of 
two days and two nights in a stage-coach, carrying six 


inside, and ful! all the way, would have made me ill, | 
But traveling “ brings us acquainted with strange bed- | 


fellows,” and is the best receipt I know for curing a fine 
gentleman. 

12¢h.—The first impression of Toulouse is favourable, 
though it has a deserted appearance. It has lost much 
of its consequence by the Revolution, which has swept 
away its parliament: grass now grows iu some of the 
streets; and the population, which was formerly as high 
as eighty thousand, is now not computed at more than 


fifty-five thousand. It is built of brick, and this gives 
it a warmer look than the cold white stone of Montpe- 
lier. The bold line of the Pyrennees forms a noble back 
ground to the view from the bridge—which is one of the 


chief ornaments of the town. The Garonne is here aBove 
eight hundred feet wide. 

Established myself in a pleasant lodging, in the Rue 
des Cordeliers, looking due south, into a large garden. 
Two rooms—thirty francs per month. 

13¢h.—Explored the town. In the great square is the 
capitol, containing the apartments in which the estates- 


general of Languedoc used to hold their sessions, There 
are two public libraries, one or other of which is open to 
the public every day, containing large and valuable col- 








lections of ancient and modern books in all languages, | 


with every accommodation for reading. At Toulouse 
there is an university containing at least fifteen hundred 
students—and there are daily lectures in chemistry, bo- 
tany, and all branches of natural philosophy ; and these, 
like the libraries, in the truly liberal spirit which distin- 
guishes the literary institutions of this country, are 
thrown open to all who have an inclination to benefit by 
them, gratis. These are resources which make Tou- 
louse a more agreeable residence than most provincial 
towns ; but a provincial town is bad at best. If one must 
live in a town, it should be in a capital: provincial poli- 
tics and parish scandal are intolerably tiresome. 

The promenades here are extensive and pretty, though 
the beauty of these is sadly defiled by the abominably 
fillhy habits of the people. But this is the case through- 
out France: the streets and the public walks are scarcely 
passable, owing to the disgraceful and disgusting prac- 
tices of a people, who set themselves up as models of 
politeness and dienséance. 
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_WALDIE'S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


14th to 18¢h.—Rain. My neighbour, in my lodging 
house, is a fine old veteran of seventy-two, whose history 
would furnish the materials for anovel. He tells me he 
was present at the execution of poor Calas, in the square 
of St. George, in this town. 

The successful efforts of Voltaire to establish his inno- 
cence, and to save his family from sharing his fate, have 
given notoriety to the tragic history of this venerable 
victim of bigotry and injustice, who, at the age of sixty- 
five, was condemned to be broken ajive on the wheel, for 
the supposed murder of his son, without a shadow of 
proof, It was urged against him, that he had conspired 
with the rest of his family to put his son to death, to 
prevent him from becoming a convert from the protestant 
to the catholic religion, as one of his brothers had be- 
come before him. ‘The truth seems to have been, that 
the son, who was of a melancholy temperament, had 
hanged himself. 

Poor Calas supported the agonies of his punishm&nt, 
which lasted two hours, with the most patient resignation ; 
and while he calmly protested his own innocence, spoke 
with charity and forgiveness of his judges. 

Nor were the blows of the executioner all that he had 
to endure, during these two dreadful hours; for he was 
also subjected to the mental racking of a catholic priest, 
who was torturing him with exhortations to confess his 
guilt. 

At last the signal was given to the executioner to in- 
flict the coup de grace, when the priest himself, con- 
vinced by the calm and steady denial of’the dying father, 
addressed the surrounding populace in the following 
words—which seem to have been riveted in the memory 
of my old friend: “ Voila l’ame du juste qui s’envole.” 

19¢h,— Went over the scene of the battle of Toulouse. 
Soult’s position seems to have been admirably chosen, 
and as strong as nature and art could make it. The dif- 
ficulty of ascertaining the truth upon any point, makes 
one doubt of all the details of history. The French, 
with their usual hardihood of assertion, would fain per- 
suade you that the Duke of Wellington was informed of 
the events that had happened at Paris, when he attacked 
Soult’s position and fought the battle of Toulouse—but 
that he was anxious to gather one more wreath of laurel. 
Napoleon abdicated on the 4th of April, and the battle 
of ‘Toulouse was fought on the 10th. It has however 
been clearly proved, in this case, that the officers des- 
patched from Paris to inform the Duke of Wellington 
of the revolution in the government, were arrested and 
detained at Montauban, by Bouvier Dumoulart, prefect 
of the district—and they did not reach the duke until the 
evening of the 12th; and hence this fruitless effusion of 
blood, six days after the abdication of Napoleon, which 
in fact put an end to the war. 

20¢h.—I find I have committed a great mistake in 
coming to Toulouse. I ought to have returned to Italy 
from Chamberry ; for I see that a winter in France will 
be intolerable, after dear delightful Italy: but it is now 
too late to correct this error, and so I must even make 
the best of it. The English are regarded here with an 
evil eye; and it is not surprising that there should exist 
a soreness of spirit in this quarter, where the national 
vanity received so bitter an humiliation. I have heard 
my old neighbour describe the horror, indignation, as- 
tonishment, and shame, that he felt on seeing an army 
of Englishmen profaning “the sacred territory,” and 
marching into Toulouse en maitres—though history 
might have furnished him with sufficient examples of 


similar invasions, to diminish his surprise: and even 


| here, our Wellington was pursuing the very track which 





our Black Prince had traversed as a conqueror before 
him. Buta Frenchman reads no history that does not 
furnish gratification to his national vanity ; and to talk 
to him of any thing anterior to the reign of Louis XIY., 
is to talk of what he knows as little as of what happened 
before the deluge. 

Though the French cannot forget nor forgive the bat- 
tle of Toulouse, yet they speak in terms of the highest 
praise of the good conduct of individuals, and with ad- 
miration of the discipline of the army. It seems that 
they had been so accustomed to associate war with plun- 
der and contribution, that the good old-fashioned mode 
which the English have never forsaken, of softening as 
much as possible the evils of war, by paying for the sup- 
plies they demanded, struck them as something new and 
unheard of; though I doubt whether this admiration be 
not generally accompanied with a suspicion of the mo- 


ro 








tive, ora sneer at the folly of such conduct. “ Few 
people,” says Fielding, “ think better of others than of 
themselves ; nor do they readily allow the existence of 
any virtue, of which they perceive! o traces in their own 
minds—for which reason, it is next to impossible to per- 
suade a rogue that you are an Lonest man: nor would 
you ever succeed, by the strongest evidence, was it not 
for the comfortable conclusion which the rogue draws, 
that he who proves himself honest, proves himself a fool 
at the same time.” And yet, the French ought to have 
learned, if nations could learn any thing from experience, 
that honesty, in the end, is the best policy—and that the 
policy of wisdom is the policy of virtue. 

21st.—Napoleon is not, in the south of France, the 
idol of that blind adoration which the Italians still pay 
him. His character seems here to be very correctly ap- 
preciated ; and every body is fully aware of the enor- 
mous evils which he inflicted upon France, by his return 
from Elba. The king is denounced by the ultra-royalists 
as a jacobin; but the jacobins do not recognise him as 
a true brother: still, I believe, he has the great mass of 
the people on his side. United with the charte, he will 
always have the majority with him: but then he must 
not use the charte like an umbrella, which is only brought 
out in foul weather, to ward off the pelting storm; for 
the people consider it equally necessary, as a parasol, to 
shelter them in fair weather, from the scorching rays of 
royalty. If the king have not a great majority now, it 
is because there are some who see, or fancy they see, in 
the first acts of his reign, a disposition to establish prin- 
ciples, tending to invalidate the very existence of the 
compact between king and people, which they were cer- 
tainly justified in believing had been solemnly accepted 
as the terms of his restoration. Thus, his dating his 
reign from the death of Louis XVII, his abandonment 
of the national colour, which he had himself worn as 
Monsieur, in 1789, and his second restoration at the point 
of foreign bayonets, have raised a spirit against him, 
which nothing but time, and the most prudent conduct 
on his part, can soften. 

Mr. Fox has pronounced, that, of all revolutions, a re- 
storation is the worst. Generally speaking, it must be 
so—for the restored family, bred up in ancient prejudices, 
can seldom forget the power which they once enjoyed ; 
and the people will be for ever suspecting them of form- 
ing designs to recover it, whether they have such inten- 
tions or not. This want of good understanding between 
king and people, must be greatly increased, when, as in 
France, the restoration has taken place by foreign inter- 
ference ; and when the people must feel that they have 
sinned beyond the bounds of forgiveness. It is indeed 
impossible that there should be a cordial union between 
revolutionised France and the legitimate claims of the 
Bourbons. Who can expect that the king, or the Comte 
d’Artois, should divest themselves of all fraternal feel- 
ings, or who can be surprised that the Duchess d’Angou- 
leme should shudder with horror at the sight of the 
murderers of her father, and at the recollection of the 
sufferings of her brother and herself? On the other 
side, it is equally natural that the French people, accord- 
ing to the maxim, which lays it down that we never for- 
give those whom we have injured, should entertain a 
strong prejudice against the Bourbon family. The lead- 
ing feature in the national character, is vanity: now 
their national vanity has been humbled in the dust, and 
this humiliation is, unfortunately for the Bourbons, in- 
separably connected with their restoration. It has been 
said, that the feeling against them was so strong on their 
second restoration, that proposals were made to the allies, 
offering to receive the king of Saxony, or the prince of 
Orange, or any other king that the allies would have 
vouchsafed to give them. 

The throne of the Bourbons seems then to be placed 
upon a barrel of gunpowder: nothing but consummate 
prudence can reconcile the people to their sway, and pre- 
vent a fatal explosion. 

It is a common notion, and the enemies of the Bour- 
bons are at the greatest pains to strengthen it, that the 
Comte d’Artois disapproves entirely of the system of the 
king, and that he is determined to restore the ancient 
regime in church and state, and to be aut Cesar aut 
nullus. It matters little whether this be true or not: the 
effect is the same—if the people can be persuaded to be- 
lieve it. Accordingly, you hear a revolution talked of as 
a thing of course at the death of the king; and there is 
no saying what might happen if he were to die imme- 
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diately. But if he should continue to live a few years, 
the system which he has commenced will so have estab- 
ished itself, and the people will be so sensible of the ad- 
vantages which they have obtained from the charte, that 
the future king, be he who or what he may, will be com- 
pelled to pursue the came course, and will be without the 
power, whatever his inclination may be, to disturb the 
order of the machine of government, or endanger the 
tranquillity of the nation. 

22d.—Attended the church of the French protestants. 
Heard a most excellent sermon, on the text—* Je laverai 
mes mains dans l’innocence, et je m’approcherai a ton 
autel, o Eternel.’ The service consisted of a lesson 
from the Old Testament, a few prayers, a good deal of 
psalmody, and a sermon, which was preached memoriter. 
But in the prayers, and the sermon, there was a little 
too much onction, for my taste. The priest pitched his 
voice in a recitative key, which becomes tiresome in a 
long service. 

The congregation was numerous; each person had a 
chair, and there was no kneeling down. The church 
was cold, and the men wore their hats without ceremony. 

23d.—I am pleased to hear, in attending the lectures 
in chemistry and experimental philosophy, the constant 
mention of English names, and English improvements 
and discoveries, with the highest eulogiums upon those 
of our countrymen, from Newton downwards, who have 
advanced the progress of knowledge. In the library to- 
day I discovered an A&schylus and Euripides, which had 
belonged to Racine, with marginal notes, in his own 
hand-writing. The notes are trifling and jejune. 

In the evening to the theatre, which is newly built, 
and very handsome. Le parti de Chasse de Henri IV. 
was well acted. The air of Vive Henri quatre, which 
was introduced in the supper scene, was very freely ap- 
plauded. 

24th to 30th.—Confined at home by severe indisposi- 
tion. Amused myself with La Fontaine. Charming 
style. “He seems to produce without labour, what no 
labour could improve.” This facility of production is 
essential to poetry, and perhaps gave rise to the maxim, 
Poeta nascitur ; for if there be any appearance of effort 
or labour, if the numbers come from the brains “ like 
bird-lime from frieze,” the whole charm is destroyed. 
Poetry has been well defined to be 


« Thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers.” 


This definition is well enough as far as it goes; but 
to thoughts should also perhaps be added feelings, for 
brains alone, without heart, will never make a poet. For 
example, Pope, with all the requisite -qualities of mind, 
wanted the deep and fervid feelings which are necessary 
to the perfection of the poetical character, without which 
the poet can never ascend the brightest heaven of inven- 
tion. The character of his poetry may be well! illustrated 
by one of his own lines. It 


« Plays round the head, but comes not near the heart.” 


He delights us by the fertility of his fancy, the ele- 
gance of his imkgination, the point and playfulness of 
his wit, the keen discrimination of his satire, and the 
moral good sense of his reasoning, but he is seldom 
pathetic, and never sublime. If Eloisa to Abelard be an 
exception to this observation, it is a solitary one, and 
exceptio probat regulam; and even in that poem the 
sentiment seems rather to be adopted than to be the 
genuine offspring of the poet’s heart. 

What that soul of feeling is, that poetical verve by 
which alone the poet can rise to sublimity, and which 
Pope wanted, will be understood at once, by comparing 
his ode on music with Dryden’s divine effusion on the 
same subject. 

His merit even in versification seems to have been 
overrated. Pope may perhaps be said to have done for 
verses what Arkwright did for stockings, by the inven- 
tion of a sort of mechanical process in their composition. 
His couplets are as regular as if they had been made 
with the unerring precision of the spinning-jenny. The 
effect of this has been to supersede the necessity of 
much skill in the individual workman; and accordingly 
we see every day how easy it is to imitate the versifica- 
tion of Pope, for the mechanism was too simple to elude 
discovery ; but where shall we look for the freedom and 
variety of Dryden? 


But to return to La Fontaine. What can be more 





affecting than his tale of the “Two Pigeons?” It 
breathes the very soul of tenderness; and there are 
throughout his fables touches of pathos and sensibility 
that will rarely be found in French poetry. His love of 
rural retreat is expressed with almost the force and feel- 
ing of Cowper: 


“ Solitude od je trouve une douceur secréte, 
Lieux que j’aimai toujours, ne pourrai-je jamais, 
Loin du monde et du bruit, gouter l’ombre et le frais ?” 


December 1st.—Now that the congress has broken 
up, and the allied troops are withdrawn, the attention of 
all parties is directed to the meeting of the chambers. 
The chamber of peers consists of one hundred and fifty. 
The chamber of deputies is composed of two hundred 
and fifty representatives, one fifth of whom are dissolved 
every year. The qualification for a deputy is the pay- 
ment of direct taxes, to the amount of one thousand 
francs per annum, and it is also required that he should 
be forty years of age. The qualification of an elector is 
the payment of taxes to the amount of three hundred 
francs, and the full age of thirty years. And this is the 
new law of elections, which the w/tra royalists have de- 
nounced as being too democratical ! 

The chamber, which was dissolved by the king in 
1815, for its ultra royalism, had been elected under the 
imperial system of electoral colleges—the people electing 
in the first instance the electors, and the electors then 
nominating the representatives. The abuses which had 
crept into this system, (so utterly unfitted for its pur- 
pose, for it seems absolutely essential to a popular assem- 
bly that it should emanate immediately from the people, ) 
threw the whole power of election into the hands of the 
government; but it is to this system that the ultras wish 


to return, for the result of the late elections has been | 


very much in favour of the liberal party. ‘That this 
should have been the case is sufficiently extraordinary, 
if we consider the very limited number of the whole 
body of electors in France, which is said not to exceed 
one hundred thousand ; a number so small that it might 
be supposed, from the experience of what happens in 


England, where the right of suffrage extends so much | 


more widely, that the influence of power and patronage 
would have been brought to bear against it with over- 
powering success. Though the popular spirit of the 
electors may be partly explained from the infancy of their 
institutions, which corruption has scarcely yet had time 


to contaminate, yet perhaps the real secret of their con- | 


duct may be found in their mode of voting by ballot. It 
is true that where the voting is secret, bribery might con- 
tinue to be carried cn to a certain extent by the reliance 
which would still be placed in the performance of pro- 
mises ; but the more pernicious influence of intimidation 
is effectually annihilated. 
deed, which is the only saving virtue in the French law 
of elections, to which they ouglit to cling as the sheet- 


It is this voting by ballot, in- | 








anchor of their liberties ; for without this, a system which | 


vests the right of electing deputies for a nation of thirty 
millions, in so small a body as one hundred thousand 
electors, can afford no security for a real representation 
of the people. 

The other subjects of contention between the u/tras 
and the liberaux, are the laws of recruiting, public in- 
struction, and the appointment of mayors. 

The law of recruiting has been passed to continue the 
conscription, but it must be confessed that it is no longer 


the same terrible warrant of death and destruction that | 


formerly bore that name. On the restoration of the king, 
an attempt was made, but made in vain, to fill up the 
ranks of the army by voluntary enlistment. 
cided that France must have an army, and the present 
law was passed. 
lation, who shall have attained their twentieth year, to 
the operation of the conscription. 
riod of their service to five years, when they bave a right 
to their discharge; and it throws open to the lowest 
ranks the hope of advancement. The equality of this 
law, in the obligation to serve, and the right to promo- 
tion, is very distasteful to the ultras, who can think only 
of the glorious privileges of the army of the ancient re- 
gime. 

With respect to public instruction, the ultras wish to 
return to the old system of “ Fréres Chrétiens,” while 
the iberaux patronise the system of “ Enseignement 
mutuel,” or system of Bell and Lancaster. 


The crown at present appoints the mayors. The libe- 


It was de- | 
This law subjects all the male popv- | 


But it limits the pe- | 
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raux would wish to introduce the “ systéme municipal,” 
by which the people would elect their own mayors. 

There is a very general cry also against the extrava- 
gant emoluments of the prefects, who are the creation of 
the consular government. This officer is the head of 
his department, and is in himself what the lord lieuten- 
ant and the sheriff are in our counties. They were of 
great use to Bonaparte in oiling the wheels of despotism, 
and their salaries were in proportion to their utility. 
The prefecture of Toulouse is said to be worth forty 
thousand francs per annum. 

Went in the evening to the theatre. The play was 
Turcaret, an admired comedy of Le Sage; but it is a 
comedy of the old school, and the bags and swords of 
the ancient don-ton will not make the modern canaille 
of the theatre look like gentlemen. I am surprised to 
see the waiting maids in the French comedy, as well or 
perhaps better dressed than their mistresses. “ This is 
o’erdoing termagant.” 


2d.—Went over L’école royale de Toulouse. The 


establishment consists of the proviseur, who is the chef 


de la maison; the censeur, who is second in authority ; 
eleven professors of Latin; three of mathematics; one 
of Latin and French literature ; one of natural history ; 
one of natural and experimental philosophy ; one of his- 
tory, and seven maitres d’étude, or assistant masters. 
L’ Aumonier, with a long train of assistants, tradesmen, 
and servants, from the surgeon to the shoeblack, com- 
plete the establishment. 

The whole number of éléves is four hundred. Those 
within the walls amount to one hundred and sixty. The 
terms of the school are six hundred and fifty francs per 
annum, about twenty-seven povads. For this the boy 
is lodged and fed, in sickness and in health, clothed, and 
instructed in all that the above-named professors can 
teach him. The dress is a uniform of dark blue. Each 
boy has a bed-room to himself by night, and a desk in 
the school-room by day. Their breakfast is bread and wa- 
ter ; dinner, bread, soup, meat and wine; supper, bread, 
cold meat, and wine—bread always @ diserétion. 

Nine hours per day are devoted to application. There 
are two months of vacation—September and October. 
With the exception of this vacation, the boys are kept 
under lock and key within the walls of the college during 
the whole year, beyond which they cannot stir without 
express permission, Their play-ground is within the 
walls, and to break these bounds without leave, would 
be punished by expulsion. The internal discipline is 
conducted without having recourse to that brutal and 
degrading punishment, which, to the common disgrace 
of those that inflict, and those who receive it, is still 
practised upon lads of all ages, in the public schools of 
England. There is a sense of self-respect in every ra- 
tional being that revolts at the insult of being subjected 
to be beaten with blows; and this sense is recognised 
and encouraged in the French schools, where no sort of 
corporal punishment is allowed; nor do I believe it is 
ever necessary, except perhaps in early childhood, before 
the rational faculty has begun to develope itself. But 
blows present so easy a mode of carrying on the business 
of school government, that it is not wonderful school- 
masters should be desirous to retain their birchen sceptre 
in defiance of decency and common sense. But it is 
surprising, when the systems of Pestalozzi and others 
have been explained to all Europe, that the public opinion 
of England should not havé operated some change in 
this, as well as in some other particulars of school go- 
vernment. 

The common means in the hands of the professors of 
Toulouse for maintaining order, are impositions of tasks, 
pain-sec, i. e. bread and water, and pénitence, which is 
confinement to the school-room under the surveillance of 
a maitre d’etude. Solitary imprisonment, the heaviest 
of their punishments, cannot be inflicted without the 
sanction of the proviseur, or the censeur. Some dis- 
orders have lately broken out in many of the French 
schools, but these seem to have arisen from temporary 
causes. Party spirit, which has so convulsed the political 
world, has not been entirely shut out of schools, where 
Bourbon and Bonaparte have been words of discord, 
and the question gui vive has given rise to many a 
juvenile battle; while the religious differences between 
catholic and protestant have tended still more to foment 
disturbance. 

3d.—Toulouse is the land of cheap living, and all 
sorts of provisions are excellent of their kind. Bread is 
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at two pence a pound—wine, that is, the vin du pays, 
of very good quality, four pence a bottle—meat from 
two pence to three pence. ‘The poultry is very fine— 
you may buy a good turkey for three shillings and six- 
pence ; a capon for one shilling and nine pence; a fowl 





for a shilling, and a goose for two shillings and sixpence. | 
Servants’ wages are also very low ; I hire the attendance | 


of a female servant to officiate as bed-maker at half a 
crown per month, 

They have a custom here of fostering a liver com- 
plaint in their geese, which encourages its growth to the 
enormous weight of some pounds, and this diseased 
viscus is considered a great delicacy. You get an ex- 
cellent dinner at the table d’hote of either of the hotels, 
of two courses, dessert, and wine a discrétion, for two 
shillings and six pence. I have established myself en 
pension, with a family next door to me, where I have 


my breakfast, dinner, wine, café, and ligueur, for eighty | 


francs a month. 

In comparing French and English cookery, I think 
the balance is greatly in favour of the former. We may 
beat them in a few dishes, but they excel us in fifty. 
We have the advantage in soup, though they are fond of 


saying that our soups are nothing but hot water and | 
pepper; and we beat them in fish, because most fish | 


cannot be dressed too simply. But they have an infinity 
of good things, and if happiness consisted in good eat- 
ing, I should recommend a man to live in France. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that roast beef is confined to 
old England, though the French do not present it in 
such enormous masses as we do. Nor indeed is there 
any great treat in sitting down to a huge limb hacked off 
its parent carcass, with an intimation that “ you see 
your dinner ;” always excepting however a haunch of 
venison, or a round of corned beef, which are two of 
those morceauax peculiar to England that constitute a 
dinner in themselves. 

When you laugh at a Frenchman for eating frogs, he 
retaliates upon you for breakfasting upon warm water 
and sugar. Nothing can be more incorrect than to sup- 
pose that the French live upon soup maigre; the lower 
orders indeed, I believe, are very temperate, and seldom 
taste meat; but amongst the higher classes one might 
almost parody one of our national maxims, and say that 
one Frenchman would eat three Englishmen. 

Their déjefiner ala fourchette, when well served up, 
is, as they term it, superbe, magnifique, and wants only 
the addition of tea, to rival the excellence of a Scotish 
breakfast. 


In comparing the cookery of the two nations, it is the | 
general excellence of the French that is so much be- | 


yond our own. ‘The best cooks in the various countries 


of Europe are nearly the same, for they are formed more | 
or less after the French model; but in France all are | 


good. 

Man has been defined to be, a cooking, superstitious, 
self-killing animal, 
signs of these inward propensities havs yet been disco- 
vered, in cranial protuberances, peculiar to the human 


head ; but when they are, the organ of superstition will | 


probably be found to predominate in the Spanish, as that 
of suicide may perhaps prevail in the English; whilst, 
if there be any truth in craniology, the organ of cookery 
must be the leading feature of the French skull. 


So much for cookery. With respect to cleanliness, the 
balance here will incline very much in favour of Eng- 


land, though in many particulars the observances of the | 


French evince a greater niceness of feeling than our 
own. A napkin is as indispensable to a Frenchman at 
dinner as a knife or a fork. 
always find this luxury, and though it may be coarse, it 


is always clean; nor is it confined to the parlour—all | 
ranks must have their napkin, and all classes are equally | 


nice in the use of a separate drinking glass. The silver 
fork too is almost universal, but their knives are villanous, 
and the use which even the ladies make of their sharp 
points, in performing the office of a toothpick, is worse, 

The ablutions of the bath are perhaps more generally 
practised in France than in England, though you sel- 
dom see a Frenchman with his face cleanly shaved, or 
his hands well washed. With regard to the ladies of 


the two nations, their pretensions to superiority in this | 


respect were submitted to an emigré bishop, as an expe- 
rienced judge of both countries, who answered, “ Les 
Anglaises sont plus propres aux yeux des hommes, et les 


I know not whether the outward | 


In the lowest inn you will | 
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Frangaises aux yeux de Dieu, in which answer there 
seems to be more included than meets the eye. 

But though in some few instances the French seem 
to show a more delicate sense of personal comfort than 
ourselves , yet in the general estimate they will be found 
far behind us. Their houses would shock our neat and 
tidy housewives ; and their attached and detached offices 
are too filthy for description. In their persons, too, 
though the bath may be used, the tooth and nail brush 
seem to be forgotten ; and they are always either smart 
or slovenly, as you see them in their evening dress, or 
in their morning dishabille. 

Lastly, some of their habits must be confessed to be 
shockingly offensive ; what shall we say of the spitting 
about the floor, which is the common practice of women 
as well as men, at all times and seasons, not only in do- 
mestic life, but also upon the stage, in the characters of 
heroes and heroines, even in high imperial tragedy, to 
say nothing of the manceuvres of a French pocket-hand- 
kerchief, called expressively by Young, “a flag of abomi- 
nation,” which would disgust the feelings of any Eng- 
lishman, without supposing him a fastidious éléve of 
Lord Chesterfield. 

In conversation, too, though there is much of what 
may be called moral delicacy, which is shown in little 
| attentions to oblige, and a nice tact in avoiding giving 
offence ; yet there seems a total want of all physical 
delicacy on the part of the French. 

This will perhaps explain what has been much re- 
marked upon by travellers, that the French rarely smile 
at the blunders of foreigners. An Englishman feels his 
muscles irresistibly moved, when a foreigner unwittingly 
touches upon forbidden ground; but here, where there 
is scarcely any forbidden ground, similar mistakes can- 
not, of course, have the same effect. 

Feast of Sainte Barbe—wmilitary féte. The regiments 
of artillery had a feast, and the soldiers in the evening 
cried vive l’empereur, in the great square. ‘They were 
drunk, to be sure; but in vino veritas. The name of 
Napoleon is made to stand for any thing. In the mouths 
of the army, it is only another word for a military go- 
vernment and a military chief, without much individual 
attachment to him; as in politics, if the cry of vive Bo- 
naparte have any influence, it is because it is considered 
as the badge of the revolution, and the changes which 
the revolution has effected, in opposition to the powers 
and privileges of the ancien régime. 

5th.—The more I see of France and Frenchmen, the 
more I am struck with the serious and sombre com- 
plexion of their manners, so diflerent from the pictures 
of other times. Nothing can be more dull than their 
| theatre, that is, than the theatre of Toulouse. There 
seeins to be no sympathy of feeling, no connecting link, 
between the audience and the actors. The laughter of 
the scene produces no correspondent emotion in the 
audience. There is no applause, and scarcely any atten- 
tion; the spectators sit by in sullen silence. But it must 
be owned that the actors are not the best in the world. 

The students of the University, with little respect to 
the well-behaved part of the audience, throw douquets 
of flowers on to the stage, to the actresses of their ad- 
miration, 

6th.—The dulness of the theatre has been explained 
to me. The audience is constantly made up of the same 
persons, and they are of course too familiar with the 
pieces and the actors to take much interest either in the 
one or the other. 

In the provincial towns of France, every body sub- 
scribes to the theatre. ‘The spectacle is absolutely ne- 
cessary to fill up the evening of a Frenchman; for 
neither conviviality nor social domestic parties are the 
fashion of the country. ‘The theatre, therefore, is open 
every night, without excepting Sunday, on which day 
indeed it is most crowded. Economy is the object of 
many of those who attend, for, it is cheaper to subscribe 
and pass the evening, from dinner till bed-time at the 
play, than to burn fire and candle at home. 

The subscription to the military who are quartered 
here, is one day’s pay per month ; this was a regulation 
introduced by Napoleon. The students are admitted for 
eleven francs, and all other persons for fifteen francs per 
month, For this you have a free admission to all parts 
of the house, 

The actors seem to be tolerably well paid for a pro- 
vincial theatre. There are none who have less than one 





| 





ing actors have as much as eight thousand francs. But 
then the premiers roles in France are saddled with the 
expense of finding their own dresses. 

23d.—Attended the assizes. A prisoner was brought 
up for horse-stealing. The president of the court and 
three other judges were present, dressed in robes of scar- 
let, but without any flowing horse-hair on their heads. 
The procureur général, or public accuser on the part of 
the crown, in the same costume, sat at the same table 
with the judges, and so close to the jury that he was con- 
tinually communicating with them in an under tone, and 
even during the defence, he from time to time suggested 
something aside to them, as it seemed, to do away the 
impression of what was urged in the prisoner’s favour. 
The jury consisted of the principal inhabitants of Tou- 
louse, and of the professors of the university. The 
whole court seemed to consider themselves as pitted 
against the poor devil at the bar. The president acted 
throughout as counsel against him; and even his man- 
ner, in the frequent cross-examination to which he made 
the prisoner submit, was what in England would be call- 
ed unfeeling and indecent. Though the charge involved 
so serious a punishment, the judges and Monsieur le 
Procureur seemed to think it a very facetious circum- 
stance, and laughed heartily when the culprit aided his 
own conviction by some ill-considered answer. 

Even the jury and the spectators seemed to be without 
any feelings of sympathy for the accused, and the ad- 
dress of his counsel was not listened to with a decent 
attention by any body, though it ought to be added in 
their excuse, that the address was a villanously stupid 
one. I could not help being shocked at the apparent 
want of fair play in the whole procedure. 

The spirit of equality which pervades every thing in 
France since the revolution, seems to have found its way 
into the courts of justice, in some of their observances, 
and in these instances at least we cannot condemn its 
influence. The prisoner and the witnesses are accom- 
modated with seats, not as matter of favour, but as mat- 
ter of right; and the witnesses give their evidence sit- 
ting. This is surely nothing more than just, it is a suffi- 
cient evil that a man, without any fault of his own, 
should be liable to the inconvenience of attending as a 
witness, without being subjected to the additional punish- 
ment of standing up in a witness box during an exami- 
nation of as many hours as it may please the counsel to 
inflict upon him. 

The witness is not sworn upon the Bible, but he holds 
up his hand, ani to the charge of the president, “ Vous 
jurez, sans haine, et sans crainte, de dire la vérité, toute la 
vérité, et rien que la vérité,” he answers, “ Je le jure.” 

No evidence was taken down, and the summing up of 
the judge was only a recapitulation of the proofs against 
the prisoner. 

The jury always retire to deliberate, and bring in their 
verdict in writing. 

The prisoner was found guilty, and sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment. 

29th.—Assizes again. A very interesting trial of a 
man, for shooting at another with an intent to kill him. 
Before the commencement of a trial, the names of the 
witnesses are called over, and they are then sent out of 
court, that one may not hear the evidence of the other. 


defective ; at least it was a very nice case as to the iden- 
tity of the man; and yet one of the questions of the 
procureur general to the prisoner, in a cross-examina- 
tion, in aid of the proof against him wag, “ are you pos- 
sessed of a gun?”’!!! No evidence was taken down. 
When the evidence closed, the procureur general spoke 
in support of the prosecution; the prisoner’s counsel 
then spoke in his defence ; and lastly the president summed 
up, remarking, in this instance, upon what had been ad- 
vanced on both sides, but still it was the speech of an 
advocate against the prisoner, in which chdtacter the 
French judge seems to consider himself. In the course 
of this trial the president examined the witnesses for the 
prosecution as to the character of the prisoner in this 
sort of way. 

Do you know any thing of the prisoner’s character ! 

Have you ever heard any thing against him ? 

Do you think it likely from what you know of him 
that he would commit the crime with which he is 
charged ? 

In another trial the judge, in his opening of the case, 





thousand two hundred francs per annum, and the lead- 


to influence the jury against the prisoner, commenced, 





President opened the case to the jury. The proof was ~ 
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his speech by telling them that the same culprit had very | 
lately appeared at the bar, and had been acquitted by the | 
jury on the score of his youth, as he was only one day | 
beyond the age which made him liable to legal penalty, 
and that, in addition to this lenity, the jury had made a 
subscription for him in order that he might have some- 
thing with which to begin the world again, This was 
the opening statement of the judge, unsupported by a 
tittle df evidence. 

So much for the criminal jurisprudence of the French, | 
of the very first principles of which they seem to be 
utterly ignorant. 

The golden maxim of the English law which pre- 
sumes that every man is innocent till it has been proved | 
that he is guilty, and which shields the accused from the | 
obligation of replying to any questions, lest he should | 
criminate himself, has no influence in their criminal pro- | 
cedure. The prisoner, though not absolutely stretched | 
upon the rack, is subjected to the terrible screw of cross- | 
examination, and a most powerful engine it is for ex- | 
tracting the truth. But it may sometimes confound the 
innocent, as well as convict the guilty. If, indeed, a 
prisoner be really innocent, and if he have coolness and | 
good sense enough to adhere strictly to the truth, why | 
he may have nothing to fear from the legal inquisition of 
the French, which is certainly well adapted for unravel- 
ing the intricacies of a complicated case; but as it is 
surely better that many guilty should escape rather than 
one innocent man should suffer, the spirit of the English 
system is infinitely preferable, in spite of the facilities 
which it affords to the clever rascal of escaping from | 
justice. 

January 1st, 1819.—The weather for the last ten days 
has been bitterly cold ; the thermometer has been below 
the freezing point, with snow, and sleet, and fog. This 
is a day of great bustle in France. All the equipages 
in Toulouse are rattling about in leaving cards of con- 
gratulation, for it would be a breach of politeness amongst 
acquaintance not to exchange visits on this day. New 
year’s gifts seem more in vogue in France than in 
England. 

16¢h.—The agitation of the public mind, produced by 
the late reports of changes in the ministry, seems at last 
to be tranquilised by the appointment of M. de Cazes 
and his friends. The heat and irritation produced here 
by the rumour of the appointment of an ultra-royalist 
ministry, which was believed for four and twenty hours, 
was excessive, The ultra-royalist party awaited the ar- 
rival of the next courier with the most intense anxiety, 
and if it had brought a confirmation of their hopes, there 
is no saying what outrages and excesses might not have 
been committed. The ultra-royalist party in the south 
of France is characterised by the spirit whidf massacred 
the protestants at Nismes; the green cockade is its en- 
sign ; for this party is more royalist than the king him- 
self, who is regarded by them as an apostate from the old _ 
principles of the ancient regime, and they say, as the 
friends of our second Charles said, that Louis has in- 
terpreted the owdli and pardon of his brother’s dying in- 
junctions into an act of amnesty to his enemies, and an 
act of oblivion of his friends. On the other hand, the 
anxiety of those who have benefited by the revolution, 
that is, the great mass of the people, was equally evi- 
dent; for they are taught to regard the appointment of 
an ultra-royalist ministry as synonymous with a re-esta- 
blishment of the tythe of the clergy, and the feudal 
rights of the seigneur, and a resumption of all the pro- 
perlty which has been purchased under edicts of confis- 
cation. 

This last is the tenderest point of all; and it is cer- 
tainly a hard case, that a man who was obliged either to 
fly his country or lose his head, should perhaps upon his 
return find his estate in the possession of one of his own 
servants, who purchased it for almost nothing during the 
troubles of the revolution. But this, it is to be feared, 
is one of those instances of injustice which, by being 
committed and defended by numbers, is placed beyond 
the reach of punishment, for it is impossible to « indict 
a whole nation.” The sentence of fiat justitia would 
be accompanied with a popular convulsion equivalent to 
the ruat calum of the original axiom, which, however 
true in morals, will not always hold good in politics, of 
which expediency is the basis, and in which, I believe, 
we must be contented with what is practicable, when we 
cannot attain what is desirable. 








18th.— Le Prefet’s ball. The prefect, who is consi- 
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dered, like our iord-lieutenant, as the representative of the 
sovereign in the department over which ne presides, 
keeps up a certain state, and, amongst other entertain- 
ments, gives a ball every Monday. ‘The ball was but a 
shabby business—three fiddlers and no supper, Cotil- 
lions and quadrilles are so soon over, and the ladies are 
pledged so many deep, that every French beau is armed 
with his pencil and tablets to record his engagements, 
which he claims by presenting his partner with a bou- 
quet of flowers. There is a very striking contrast be- 
tween the fashion of the English and French ladies’ 
dress, in disposing the drapery of the neck, and the ad- 
vantage is for once so much on the side of the latter in 
decorum and propriety, that I am surprised our country- 
women are not shamed into an imitation of it. 

21st.—Solemn service at the cathedral for the repose 
of the soul of Louis XVI. The prefect and the mu- 
nicipality, and the whole body of the professors of the 
university, attended this mourning ceremonial in grand 
costume. The church was hung with black, and the 
funeral anthem was beautiful. 

The king’s will was read from the pulpit, but, as far 
as it is possible to judge of the tone and sentiment of a 
public assembly, it did not appear to me that the impres- 


sion produced upon the multitude was such as the au- | 


thors of the ceremony must have contemplated. It might 
have been different at the first celebration of the anni- 
versary of his murder, and perhaps it would have been 
better to have limited the mourning to one single occa- 
sion, for such feelings must in their nature be transient, 
and in time pass away altogether. What, for instance, 
can be more ridiculous, than the pretended mournful 
observance of the 30th of January in England? By 
the way, it is rather a singular cvincidence, that January 
was the month fatal alike to Louis and Charles, as May 
was the common month of the restoration of their suc- 
cessurs. It will be for the Comte d’Artois to take care 
that the parallel between the families does not continue 
further. 

22d.—In the evening to the theatre. The play was 
Edouard en Ecosse, founded on the adventures of the 


pretender in England, the work of M. Duval, who is | 


fond of dramatising English story. ‘The part of Charles 
Edward was admirably played by Beauchamp. His face 
and appearance, when he first comes in, pale and worn 
out with fatigue, presented a striking resemblance of Na- 
poleon. The political allusions with which the play 
abounds, were eagerly seized throughout, and, as it 
seemed, applied to Napoleon. “ Je n’ai fait que des in- 
grats”’ was long and loudly applauded. In the last act 
of the play the air of “Gud save the king” was inci- 
dentally introduced, which afforded the audience an op- 
portunity of manifestimg their feeling towards England, 
which they did not neglect, and an universal hiss broke 
out. A pantomime followed, but a very faint imitation 
of the inimitable entertainment which is called by that 
name in England. The first dancer is Harlequin, with- 
out his wand or his tricks; the first female dancer is 
Columbine; and the unfortunate Pantaloon, in addition 
to his own part, is clown also; so that besides the kicks 
on the breeches which he receives in quality of the first 
character, he has also to endure the slaps of the face, 
which fall to the lot of the second. His mock dance 
was excellent, and his animated sack, for he jumps ipto 
a sack, and displays wonderful locomotive powers therein, 
was worthy of Grimaldi himself. 

February 1st.—It is a subject of great complaint, that 
the time of the carnival should have been selected by 
the missionaries, who have lately made their appearance 
at Toulouse, for the period of their visit, as their arrival 
and preaching have cast a gloom over the usual festivi- 
ties of this season of the year. There seems to be a 
mystery in the appointment and institution of these 
peripatetic preachers, who traverse France from one end 
to the other, as if there were no local clergy to provide 
for the religious instruction of their flocks. They preach 
twice a day at the principal churches in the town, and 
in order that this may not interfere with the labouring 
pursuits of the lower classes, the morning hour is as 
early as five, and the evening as “ate as six o'clock. 
There seems to be a great craving after religion at pre- 
sent, as if there were a reaction after the long reign of 
infidelity during the revolution. The churches are filled 
long before the service begins, and the receipts at three 
sous a chair will amount to a considerable sum if the 
zeal of the congregations should continue. 
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The missionaries are represented in the most opposite 
olours by the two parties of the state ; if you listen to the 
»yalists, they work nothing but good, and only excite the 

jealousy of the opposite party, because it is feared that 
hey will restore the tone of the public mind, and bring 
rack the people to “fear God and honour the king,” 
while the liberal party represent them as the preachers 
if fanaticism and the promoters of domestic dissention. 
“or myself [ must say that I have attended the mission. 
ry who preaches at the cathedral, and have heard the 
vest and purest precepts of Christianity, enforced by very 
xtraordinary eloquence; but a friend has told me that 
ie heard at one of the minor churches a sermon on the 
loctfine of transubstantiation, in which the missionary 
wreacher related the following story in confirmation of 
iis doctrine. “There was a woman,” said he, “ who 
being in want of a decent attire to go to communion, 
went to a Jew to hire a dress, and the Jew would only 
consent to let it upon condition that she would bring 
him back a piece of the consecrated wafer. After much 
difficulty the terms were agreed upon. The Jew, as 
soon as he had got possession of the wafer, stamped it 
under his feet, when, to his great surprise, he perceived 
drops of blood to issue from it. Astonished at this, he 
put it into a saucepan and boiled it upon the fire, when 
the surface of the water became covered with fat. This 
second miracle so wrought upon him that he was con- 
vinced and converted, and forthwith became a Christian.” 
If such is the mode of expounding the mysteries of 
Christianity in the nineteenth century, it is no wonder 
that the enlightened part of the nation condemn mis- 
sions, and refuse to listen to missionaries, 

5th.—In the evening to the theatre. M. Huet from 
the Opera Comique of Paris, drew a full house. He 
played Adolphe and Jean de Paris, in the originals, 
from which Matrimony and John of Paris have been 
translated ; but I thought him very tame and insipid after 
the delightfully spirited performance of Elliston in the 
same parts, who is so happy in the combination of heart 
and feeling with vivacity and whim; and inimitable in 
the management of dry humour and playful raillery. 

10¢h.—The French seem to carry politics farther even 
than ourselves. Who ever heard in England of en- 
quiring the politics of an actor? Yet here the arrival 
of M. Huet, who, it seems, is recognised as a stanch 
royalist, has been sufficient to throw the town of Nismes 
into a state of agitation. The royalist party made a 
point of attending the theatre to support their champion, 
in the same party spirit which had been shown by the 
opposite faction, upon a late visit of T’alma, whose inti- 
mate friendship with the ex-emperor is well known. A 
spark is sufficient to kindle the flame of civil war be- 
tween parties composed of such inflammable materials, 
and nothing but the prudence of the police prevented an 
explosion. 

March 16th.—The coup d'etat of creating fifty new 
peers has at last quieted the apprehension and anxiety 
which had been occasioned by the success of the Mar- 
quis Barthclemy’s motion in the chamber of peers, to 
consider the propriety of altering the law of elections, 
which was carried by a majority of thirty-four voices 
against the ministry. This new creation of peers, which 
amounts almost to a revolution in the government, ought 
to convince all parties of the king’s sincerity and good 
faith, and of bis determination to oppose by any means 
the overheated zeal of his own adherents. The friends 
of M. Barthelemy affect to consider the public alarm as 
unfounded and unreasonable, since his motion was con- 
fined to a mere consideration of the propriety of making 
an alteration in the law. But it is surely not surprising 
that a people just entering upon the enjoyment of politi- 
cal privileges, should be tremblingly alive to any at‘empt 
to tamper with a law which they are taught to consider 
as the great security of their rights. How, for example, 
would the king feel, if a member of the chamber of 
deputies were to succeed in a motion for considering the 
propriety of making some alteration in the settlement of 
the crown? There are certain fundamental points in 
all constitutions which ought not and cannot be made 
the subjects of debate without disturbing the stability of 
the whole edifice. 

It is only necessary to consider what the French have 
gained by the revolution to sympathise with their appree 
hensions at any thing that seems to indicate a disposition 
to return to the principles of the ancient government. 

Liberty and equality was a cry peculiarly calculated 
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to produce an effect in France, and however it might | fliction. It wasa melancholy scene ; but less affecting 


have been afterwards abused, its original import meant a 
liberation from the intolerable grievances of feudal op- 


pression, and an abolition of the injurious privileges of | 


all the honours and emoluments of the army and the 
church, but were also exempt from taxation ; and even 
in the article of justice were placed above the level of 
their inferiors, for there was one tribunal and one mea- 
sure of justice for the high and another for the low. 

The direct power of the monarch was the least evil of 
which the French had to complain, and the rule of a 
single despot in the person of Napoleon must have 
seemed light to those who remembered all the grievances 
of the ancien régime; namely, the partial and oppres- 
sive imposts of the tai/le and the corveée, and the capi- 
taineries, by which a sort of free-warren was conferred 
over the lands of others, taking away the rights of the 
proprietors themselves, and vesting the game of a whole 
district, with the power of preserving deer and wild boars, 
in any single Nimrod whom the king might appoint. 

Last, and worst of all, were the feudal claims and 
oppressive expedients, (for an account of which see Ar- 
thur Young,) by which the seigneur might extort money 
from his vassals. But these and all the other sufferings 
of the people seem to be forgotten, and nothing is now 
remembered of the French revolution but the crimes 
and excesses by which the cause of liberty was disgraced. 

The French revolution teaches indeed an awful les- 
son. But while we learn from it the dangers of popular 
excess, and the impossibility of effecting a beneficial re- 
form by the agency of the mob, we shall derive but little 
profit from it, if it do not also teach us the necessity of 
accommodating the institutions of government to the 
progress of information, so that they may be always kept 
in unison with public opinion. 

If such had been the conduct of the French govern- 
ment, we should never have heard of the French revo- 
lution. The rulers who refuse to make those alterations 
which the progress of the age demands, seem to act as 
imprudently as the debtor who neglects to pay the in- 
terest of his debt. It is true he may delay paying any 
thing for a certain time, but in the mean time the arrears 
#0 on accumulating at compound interest, and when the 
day of reckoning does come, as come it must, sooner or 
later, it comes with a vengeance, and brings ruin along 
with it. Those who have the direction of the machine 
of government would do well to watch the signs of the 
times, and by a regular payment of the claims of society, 
maintain a constant good understanding betweén debtor 
and creditor, for this is the sort of relation in which the 
government and the people seem to stand towards each 
other. 

March 25th.—The Annunciation. Attended the cere- 
mony of professing a novice, in the chapel of the Bene- 
dictine convent. The victim was a young and pretty 
girl, who had been on the point:of marriage—for which 
the preparations had been made, and the day fixed— 
when the destined bride suddenly changed her mind, 
without any assignable reason, and in spite of the en- 
treaties of her friends, resolved to renounce the world, 
and, according to the French phrase, épouser le bon 
Dieu. She was arrayed in a superb dress of satin, with 
a profusion of lace, and a wreath of flowers upon her 
head. ey 

The service was long and tedious. After receiving 
the communion, and hearing a sermon particularly ad- 
dressed to her, which was dull and unfeeling beyond be- 
lief, the ceremony began. She was asked, in the face of 
the whole congregation, whether it was from her own 
sincere and unbiased inclination, that she sought the se- 
clusion of aconvent: and having answered in the affirm- 
ative, the cierge and crucifix were delivered to her. She 
was then led out out of the chapel by her two bridemaids, 
and re-appeared within the gate of the convent. Here 
her hair was cut off—and quitting her worldly dress and 
worldly ornaments, she was invested with the coarse 
uniform of the order to which she was to belong. The 
novice then gave the kiss of peace all round to the sis- 
ters of the convent, and the ceremony concluded. 

At the expiration of a year, she repeats her vows, and 
takes the black veil. It is then that the convent becomes 
her tomb; and, being considered as dead to the world, 
she is wrapped in a black shroud, and the funeral service 
is performed over her. The father of the novice attended 
the ceremony, and seemed to be overwhelmed with af- 





| particularly to see him alone. 


| be sure, whether taken from Greek or Roman story, are 











the nobles, who not only possessed an exclusive claim to | than a year; so that if a nun, availing herself of the 


| privilege of her sex, should think fit to change her mind, 


| world. 


| confess to him sundry petty acts of theft, and to make 
| him restitution of their amount. 


| sionaries, to whom she had confessed, and who had con- 
| vinced her, that repentance and absolution were of no 
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than formerly, when the profession of vows was an irre- 
vocable sentence of perpetual seclusion. At present the 
laws have enacted that no vows shall be binding for more 


she may have her cage-door opened, and return to the 


27th.—There was an intention of winding up the 
mission to Toulouse by a grand ceremony and proces- 
sion—in which the missionaries were to have walked 
barefoot—and a cross was to have been planted in one of 
the squares of the town; but it has been prevented by 
the interference of the police, and postponed sine die. 
It is difficult to form a judgment of the general effect of 
these missions, from the opposite representations of their 
friends and enemies. The only fact that has come un- 
der my own knowledge, speaks in their favour. As we 
were sitting at dinner one day, the host of my pension 
was called out to speak to a young woman, who desired 
Upon his return, he re- 
counted the interview to us. It seems that the woman 
had brought to his recollection that she had formerly 
lived in his service; and the object of her visit was, to 


This, she said, she was 
led to do, from the representations of one of the mis- 


avail, unless founded upon sincere resolutions of amend- 
ment—and that the best pledge of future good conduct 
would be, the atonement and reparation of past sins, as 
far as it could be done. My kind-hearted host forgave 
his contrite domestic, and she salved her conscience with- 
out any pecuniary sacrifice. 

Finished a course of Racine. The delineation of fe- 
male characters seems to be his forte. Phedre, Hermione, 
Agrippine, and Clytemnestre, are, I think, master-pieces 
in their way. All the faults of Racine must be attributed 
to the taste of his age and nation; and, considering the 
tight stays in which the tragic muse is confined upon the 
French stage, Racine has done wonders. His heroes, to 


all Frenchmen. ‘his is the common fault of all the 
French tragic writers; and it is exquisitely ridiculed by 
Grimm. “ Le célébre Hogarth, connu par le génie et 
l’esprit des ses compositions, a écrit un ceuvrage sur le 
beau, rempli d’idées extraordinaires. On y voit entre 
autres une estampe ou un maitre de danse Francais est 
vis-a-vis la belle statue Antinoiis; il s’occupe a lui rele- 
ver la téte, a lui effacer les épaules, a lui placer les bras 
et les jambes, a la transformer, en un mot, en petit maitre 
élégant et agréable: cette satirevest aussi fine qu’origi- 
nale. Je doute cependant que notre célébre Marcel edt 
touché a la contenance d’Antinotis; mais mettez a la 
place d’Antinoiis la statue de Melpomene |’Athenienne, 
et nommez les maitres de danse Corneille et Racine, et 
le symbole ne s’écartera pas trop de la vérité.” 

His heroines are less national—the reason of which 
perhaps may be, that there is less national distinction 
among women, who have, as Pope has said, ‘“ no charac- 
ters at all;’’ a remark which, though Pope meant it for 
satire, need not, I think, offend the sex: on the contrary, 
it is perhaps the highest merit in a woman, that she is 
without those strongly marked peculiarities which con- 
stitute what is called character in man. For, in her, to 
be prominent, is to be offensive ; and her most engaging 
qualities, are of that unobtrusive kind which belong rather 
to the sex than to the individual. 

Racine’s women are the women of high life. We 
must not look for the charming effusions of natural feel- 
ing which Shakspeare has given in Juliet, Imogen, Cor- 
delia, and the divine Desdemona. Such characters as 
these, the French poet had not the bead to conceive ; 
nor if he had, would a French audience have the heart 
to feel their beauty : but Racine has given most powerful 
and affecting delineations of the frailties and passions of 
the factitious beings among whom his scene is laid. It 
is to the distresses of such beings that the sympathy of 
a French audiencéieems confined. It would appear as 
if there were only a royal road to their hearts—for the 
idea of a tragédie bourgeoise is to them ridiculous; and 
not satisfied with confining tragedy to the great, they 
have also prescribed such rigorous rules of bienséance, 
that all the mighty play of the passions, which form the 


the arbitrary laws of poetic diction, and the strict modeS 
of politeness, as they happened to exist in the time of 
Louis XIV. 

Grimm, in his correspondence, has pointed out with 
great discrimination the defects of French tragedy: but 
a few sentences of Rousseau comprehend almost all that 
has been said by all the world on the subject. 

« Communément tout se passe en beaux dialogues, 
bien agencées, bien ronflans, od |’on voit d’abord que le 
premier soin de chaque interlocuteur, est toujours celui 
de briller. Presque tout s’énonce en maximes générales. 
Quelques agités qu’ils puissent étre, ils songent toujours 
plus au public qu’A eux-mémes. 

«Tl-y-a encore une certaine dignité maniérée dans le 
geste et dans le propos, qui ne permet jamais a la pas- 
sion de parler exactement son langage, ni & l’auteur de 
revétir son personnage et de se transporter au lieu de la 
se ne.” * 

We English contend that Shakspeare is the reverse of 
all this: that his plays, instead of being mere descrip- 
tions, are veritable expressions of the passions; that his 
characters do not talk like poets, but like men; that he 
has the faculty which Rousseau says the French poets 
want; and that he does, to use Schlegel’s illustration, 
something after the manner of a ventriloquist, transport 
his imagination out of himself, and successively animate 
each particular character of his scene: that his charac- 
ters speak in the very language in which the living pro- 
totypes of the scene might be supposed to have spoken : 
that in fact it appears as if he had stood by, an eye- 
witness of all that he describes, and taken down in writ- 
ing all that passed between the parties; that instead of 
the cold generalities which are bandied about by the « in- 
tellectual gladiators” of the French stage, there is an 
individuality in Shakspeare’s characters that gives a force 
and freshness which nothing else can supply ; and that 
it is this which gives to his scenes almost the strength 
of reality, and makes us regard his characters rather as 
real personages, than as the fictions of his imagination. 

It is thus that we praise Shakspeare—and for the most 
part justly, though perhaps we may overdo it a little. 
If the French have too much bienseance, Shakspeare had 
too little, and it may be doubted whether Johnson was 
not right, when he boldly said, that uo one of his plays, 
if now produced as the work of a living author, would 
be heard to a conclusion; but his faults are as “ dew- 
drops on the lion’s mane,” and may be easily shaken off. 

Again: when we challenge for him so peremptorily 
and exclusively the claim of the poet of natures—is he 
always natural? Does he never make his characters 
speak rather like poets, than like men ? 

The language of highly excited passion will often rise 
into poetry; and I will not question the propriety of 
the figurative imagery in which he delights to clothe the 
effusions of grief and despair. But, to give one instance 
out of many, let us turn to the dagger scene of Macbeth. 
The air-drawn dagger is a grand conception, and the ex- 
ecution is a mighty proof of the genius of Shakspeare. 
The scene is awfully sublime—yet, verging as it does on 
the border of extravagance, in any other hands it would 
probably have been ridiculous. But what shall we say 
to the description of night, which follows? As a poet’s 
description of night, admirably adapted to the circum- 
stances of the scene, it is excellent, and in a descriptive 
poem it would be strictly in place. But what is the con- 
dition of Macbeth’s mind ? 

Is it natural that bis imagination should be at leisure 
to furnish the terrible accompaniments of a murderer’s 
night, which are there enumerated with a somewhat la- 
boured detail? To show how a Frenchman’s mind is 
impressed by Shakspeare, let me record the sentiments 
of my friend Mons, B. C., to whom I gave this scene to 

read aloud, as a sample of Shakspeare’s best manner. 
He read the dagger speech with great admiration; and 
though a little shocked at the coarseness of Lady Mac- 
beth’s language, while she is waiting for the re-appear- 
ance of her husband, he went on very well until he 
came to, 


“T heard the owl scream and the cricket cry.” 


The cricket was too much for his risible nerves; and 
he threw down the book, and fairly laughed out. He 
considered the introduction of so ignoble an image asa 
high misdemeanour against the gorgeous dignity of tra- 
gedy, to say nothing of the absurdity of allowing Lady 
Macbeth to have leisure to listen to it. What would he 
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have said to, “ot a mouse stirring 2” The whole 
scene that follows, which I have always thought at once 
so natural and so terrible, he considered as utterly out of 
nature, and childishly ridiculous, 

Figurez-vous, said he, an ambitious chieftain, who 
has under the impulse of that passion conceived and per- 
petrated the murder of his sovereign—yet, in the very 
moment of its accomplishment, instead of being engrossed 
with those aspiring thoughts and anticipations natural to 
his situation, he has no better employment than to enter- 
tain his wife with the conversation and cries of the drunken 
domestics, who had been disturbed from their sleep by 
his proceedings. 





«“ One cried, God bless us,‘and Amen the other,” 


was to his ears the very acmé of the ridiculous. 

Such was the impression made upon a very intelligent 
Frenchman, who understood English very well, by one 
of the finest scenes in Shakspeare. Racine would cer- 
tainly have managed the whole business very differently. 
It would have been much less terrible, bat much more 

olite and well-bred ; and Monsieur and Madame Mac- 

th would have rhymed it away through some scores of 
fine verses. Racine, however, is full of beauties—and, 
though he sinks into insignificance when compared with 
Shakspeare, may perhaps challenge a comparison with 
any other English tragic writer, except Otway. 

His knowledge of human nature, too, is considerable, 
though it is not the knowledge of Shakspeare, who was 
profoundly intimate with the heart of man, with all its 
passions and fedticns, as it exists in all times and all 
countries, and who painted with the nicest discrimina- 
tion all tempers and dispositions: the gay and the joy- 
ous—the generous and the gallant—the serious and the 
sorrowful—the moody and the mad—the drunken and 
the desperate. The knowledge of Racine is more like 
that which has been displayed S¥ Pope, and seems to be 
confined to factitious nature; but this is beautifully and 
faithfully delineated. His distress is often very affect- 
ing; and when the heart is not affected, the mind may 
always find amusement and instruction in the beauty of 
his verses and the force of his reasoning. 

Though we generally begin by preferring Voltaire’s 
tragedies, the beauties of which are more showy, Racine 
will in the end establish his superiority. Racine seems 
to have been fitted for the strict rules of the French 
drama, and he writes con amore. Voltaire, who under- 
stood English, had a taste for something better. Though 
he abuses Shakspeare, he was not above stealing from 
him very copiously, and then, as Steevens wittily re- 
marked, like a midnight thief, he sets fire to the house he 
has robbed, in‘the hope of preventing the detection of 
his guilt. 

There is something in Voltaire’s tragedies which seems 
to show that his genius was embarrassed by the cramp 
and confinement of the French literary laws, of which 
indeed he himself complains. 

“Je regrettais cette heureuse liberté que vous avez 
d’écrire vos tragédies en vers non rimés;” though he 
maintains elsewhere that rhyme is absolutely necessary 
to the French verse—and gives, by way of example and 
proof, a very fine passage, which, by being stripped of 
these appendages, loses all its pretensions to poetry. If 
this be so, what more severe could be urged in the way 
of sarcasm against French poetry? For, in fact, it 
amounts to this, that there is so little of the soul and 
spirit of poetry in their writers, that poetry would be ton- 
verted into prose, by Porson’s receipt, of removing the 
final syllable of each line. 

Voltaire is the last man who ought to have depreciated 
Shakspeare; for, if his Zaire be superior in animation 
and energy to his other tragedies, the superiority will be 
due to Shakspeare, from whose fire he has caught a few 
sparks. But his thefts are not always turned to so good 
account. He sometimes meddles with materials beyond 
his strength. The bow of Ulysses would have been of 
no use to a vulgar thief. The ghost of Hamlet’s father, 
under Shakspeare’s management, is awful and sublime ; 
but his counterpart in Semiramis is almost ridiculous. 

The question of the unities, which has been so dif- 
ferently treated in the theatres of the two nations, has 
been nearly set at rest by Johnson in his admirable pre- 
face to Shakspeare. None will deny the necessity of 
unity of action, and the unity of time cannot obviously 
admit of much latitude of interpretation, without violating 
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upon which much of the merit of a dramatic piece de- 
pends. The French contend, that their rigid adherence 
to the unity of place rests upon the same ground of close- 
ness of imitation; but it is evident that this practice is 
founded upon a mistaken idea of illusion. 

For the fact is, that imitation is not at all closer by 
the preservation of this unity, but the contrary. For 
instance, would not the imagination of the spectator be 
more easily reconciled to occasional shifting of the scene, 
in the tragedy of Cato, than to the monstrous absurdity 
of bringing all sorts of people on all sorts of errands, to 
talk of love and treason in the same public hall. The 
only effect of this practice has been to change the drama, 
from a representation of an action, into.a string of con- 
versation. The difference, says Grimm, between the 
English and French stage, is, that in England, “« On 
fait courir le spectateur aprés les événemens ; in France, 
ce sont les événemens qui courent apres les spectateurs.” 
In this, as in most other instances, the truth will lie 
somewhere between these two extremes. Change of 
scene may surely take place without any violation of the 
illusion, if there be no objection un the score of time ; 
and, with all due deference to Dr. Johnson, it is rather 
the intervention of time, than the change of place, that 
ought to separate one act from another; and this, how- 
ever small, ought always to make a pause in the drama. 

If there could exist any real doubt of the dramatic 
superiority of the English muse, what strong proof 
might be adduced from the practice of the French actors 
themselves. Why is it that T'alma prefers Hamlet and 
Manlius, to Orestes and Ninias, and other characters of 
the same kind, which are confessedly the chef d’euvres 
of the French theatre, while Hamlet and Manlius are 





poor imitations of our own Hamlet and Pierre? Is it 
not that Talma has studied these characters in their na- | 
tive language, and contrived to impart to the cold copy, | 
some portion of the life and spirit of the divine originals? | 

31st.—Bancal, the woman concerned in the murder 
of Fualdes, was brought before the court of assize, to 
hear her pardon read. When this was over, she was | 
exhibited as a spectacle to the gentlefolks of the town, | 
French and English. 

She conversed on the subject of the murder, and per- 
sisted in maintaining the guilt of Yence, and Bessiére | 
Veysac, who were lately rescued from the hands of jus- | 
tice by a host of perjuries. | 

Packing up: this is the melancholy part of a travel- 
ler’s life—to arrive and hear no welcome, to @~part and 
hear no farewell; or if he remains stationary for a time, | 
to be called away, just as he is beginning to form new 
connections, 

Farewell visits: to Dr. Thomas, from whose medical 
skill and friendly attentions, my health has derived the 
greatest benefit ; and to Mr. Kemble, to whom I have 
been indebted for many pleasant evenings of social in- 
tercourse. It is delightful to see the father of the Eng- 
lish stage enjoying the evening of life in the tranquillity 
of literary leisure—a man to whose public exertions we 
have all been indebted for the highest intellectual grati- 
fication ; who, by the charm of his art, has become so | 
identified in our imaginations with the ideal characters 
of Shakspeare, that those who have seen him can scarcely | 
think of Macbeth, King John, Wolsey, Hotspur, Brutus, 
or Coriolanus, without embodying them in the form and | 
features of—John Philip Kemble. 

April 1st.—Voyage down the Garonne to Bordeaux. 
The length of this voyage will depend entirely upon the 
state of the river. Duning floods it may be done in two 
days, but the ordinary time required is four. There is 
little in the scenery of the banks to demand notice. In so | 
long a course, it is impossible that there should not be a 
few picturesque spots, but there are very few. It is but 
a comfoitless voyage ; there is no regular passage-boat, 
and the only vessels are small flat-bottomed barges with- 
out any deck, or other protection from the weather, than 
such a tent as you may be able to construct. Again— 
if the water be low, you are constantly liable to get 
aground, and it can never be a matter of certainty where 
you may halt for the night. Still if the weather is fine, 
it is well enough. There is a sort of mill for grinding | 
corn in use on the Garonne, which might perhaps be in- 
troduced with advantage on our own rivers. It is a sim- 
ple wooden structure, containing miller’s house and all, 

built upon a solid flat-bottomed boat, which is moored on 
the stream by means of strong iron chains. The streams 





probability and destroying the closeness of imitation, 
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are very rapid, and the Garonne is subject to sudden and | 
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violent floods, yet these mills stand their ground; and 
there is scarcely a stream in the river without one, be- 
tween Toulouse and Bordeaux. 

There are some fine points of view, particularly at 
the embouchure of the Lot, where you command a pros- 
pect of the town and chateau of Aiguillon, and again at 
La Reole, where there is an ancient Benedictine convent, 
of late turned into the residence of the prefect, which, 
with the surrounding scenery, forms a beautiful picture. 
But these points are of rare occurrence. It was not till 
the evening of the fifth day that we arrived within sight 
of Bordeaux. The character of the scenery improves 
as you descend the river, and the approach to Bordeaux 
is magnificent. I doult whether it be not equal to Lis- 
bon; the river, which is rather an arm of the sea, is 
nearly as broad again as the Thames at London ; it takes 
a bend at this point, and the town and the quays form a 
splendid crescent on the left bank, the whole circuit of 
which is taken in at one coup d’eil, while the opposite 
bank is rich with woods, and vineyards, and villas. The 
piers of a stone bridge are finished, and the superstruc- 
ture will soon be completed, which will form a magni- 
ficent feature in the prospect. The execution of this 
project, the possibility of which was long contested, is a 
splendid proof of the genius and ability of the architect. 
Such is the approach to Bordeaux. The town itself 
will be by far the handsomest town in France, if the new 
buildings in the faubourg of Chartron are carried on upon 
the scale which is at present designed. The Chapeau 
Rouge is already, as far as it goes, perhaps the finest 
street in Europe. Here is the theatre, the facade of 
which is a model of architectural beauty, and the hottom 
of the street terminates in the exchange, the quay, the 
river, and the shipping. Vessels of any size can come 
up to Bordeaux; a frigate and two brigs have been 
lately built for Ferdinand of Spain, and are now fitting 
out for the grand expedition to South America. 

10¢h.—Every thing at Bordeaux is on a grand scale; 


the promenades are beautiful, and the public buildings 
are numerous and splendid. ‘The cathedral, as is the 
case with many of the handsomest gothic buildings in 
France, was the work of the English during the tirie 
they occupied this country as masters. The price of 
lodging and provisions is something dearer here than at 
Toulouse. Ihe ordinary price of a pension at Bordeaux, 
including board and lodging, is eight franes per day. 

17th.—Attended the theatre—which is splendid. The 
boxes project like hanging balconies in a manner that I 
have seen no where else, which brings out the company 
as it were in alto relievo and gives a very pleasing effect. 
Talma played Wero, in the Britannicus of Racine. The 
part is nota very prominent one, but he made the most 
of it. 

His style of acting is more like Kean’s than any other 
of our actors; that is, he deals in electric shocks, which 
come flashing through the sublimity of the storm. His 
concluding words, “ Varcisse, suivez-moi,’ were given 
with tremendous effect. His voice is magnificent, though 
perhaps none of his cadences are superior to the quiet 
low tones of Kean, when he is in his saddest mood, as 
parts of Othello and Hamlet. Upon the whole, I was 
delighted. He is a great actor in spite of the French 
tragedy. He does all he can to bring it down to nature, 
and it is a proof of the charm of nature to witness the 
effect which his delivery of the text produces, relieved 
as it is by occasional touches of nature and feeling, when 
compared with the tedious and tiresome uniformity of 
that declamatory recitative, which is the general practice 
of the French stage. But great taste and discretion are 
necessary in the introduction and management of this 
familiar tone, which certainly may be carried too far— 
for nothing is worse than the affectation of being natural. 
Hear Voltaire on this subject. “On s’est piqué de 
réciter des vers comme de la prose; on n’a pas considéré 
qu’un langage au dessus du langage ordinaire, doit étre 
débité d’un ton au dessus du ton familier.” 

19th, Saw Talma again in Oreste, in the Andromaque 
of Racine. He has in an extraordinary manner the 
faculty of altering his appearance, and one could scarcely 
recognise him as the same person who had played Nero 
till he spoke; but his voice is not to be mistaken—it is 
divine, and possesses every variety of expression ; his 
whisper is wonderfully impressive. There is scmething 
unhappy in the contour of his countenance. A thick 
double chin encumbers his physiognomy, and injures its 
expression when the features are at rest; but when his 
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116 
face is agitated by the tempest and whirlwind of the 
Oassions, or, when all expression is as it were annihi- 


lated by the wild vacancy of despair, the effect is over- 
whelming. His action is overdone to an English taste, 
the constant shaking of the arms, and then slapping them 
violently against the thighs, has something ridiculously 
vehement in it to us, but these modes of expression are 
different in different countries, and it would be prejudice 
to assume our own as the standard of propriety. Still, 
till you are habituated to this gesticulation, it looks like 
tearing a passion to tatters, and has something of the 
effect of burlesque. His management of soliloquy is 
admirable. It is just what it ought to be—thinking 
aloud. 

It is impossible to conceive any thing more awfully 
terrible than his mad scene in the fifth act. Raving mad- 
ness is generally disgusting on the stage; shocking the 
feelings by the exhibition of frightful bodily writhings, 
and nothing more, “ the contortions of the sibyl without 
her inspiration.”” But there is a dreadful reality in Tal- 
ma’s fury, and the ghastly changes which affect his fea- 
tures, seem to arise from the internal agonies of his soul. 
He made the blood run cold, and I could have fancied it 
was indeed Orestes furiis agitatus, the victim of divine 
vengeance, that was before me. 

Though Talma is very fond of contrast, and puts forth 
his whole strength in particular passages which resemble 
Kean’s bursts of passion ; yet he is also more attentive 


at the general effect of the character than our own actors | 


are. From the moment of his entrance he seems to for- 


get that he is Talma. 


to an audience. This complete identification with his 
port is the great charm of his acting. Nothing destroys 
this identity more than the appearance of any conscious- 
ness of the presence of an audience on the part of the 
actor. Yet on our own stage the illusion is dispelled at 
his very first entrance, by the acknowledgments which 
custom compels him to make to the plaudits of the spec- 
tators; a frightful solecism in our theatrical practice, 
which we should do well to reform from the example of 
our neighbours. 

24th.—V oyage in the steamboat to Pavillac ten leagues 
down the river, The banks are tame and uninteresting. 
At the junction of the Dordogne and the Garonne, the 
confluence takes place in such a manner, that it is difh- 
cult to say which river it is that runs into the other; and 
their magnitude is nearly the same. Hence, it is said, 
arose a great controversy between the partisans of the 
Garonne and the Dordogne, which of the two should 
give its name to the united stream, which was at last de- 
cided by the adoption of La Gironde, the name of the 
territory common to both rivers. 

House rent in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux is 
low enough ; a ready furnished house with every suitable 
accommodation for a small family, with five acres of 
vineyard yielding fruit enough to make a considerable 
quantity of wine, was offered me to-day for five hundred 
francs per annum; and there was a peasant residing on 
the estate, who for half of the produce would have un- 
dertaken the care and management of the whole. 

It is more difficult to buy claret of the best quality at 
Bordeaux than in London. The fact is, that all the 
produce of the vineyards is in the hands of a few mer- 
chants, and it would scarcely answer their purpose to sell 
the very best quality, unadulterated, at any price, neces- 
sary as it is tothem to leaven their whole stock ; and the 
increasing demand for the wines of Bordeaux, occasioned 
by the growing consumption of Russia and the East 
Indies, augments the proportion of inferior wine which 
is mixed up in the general mass. The common wine of 
the pays de Medoc, whence by the way comes our cherry 
whose name we have corrupted into May Duke, is light 
and pleasant, and may be bought for about ten pence a 
bottle ; but it has little resemblance to our English claret, 
which is seasoned with a mixture of a strong wine of 
Burgundy. 

One of the best wines of the south of France is the 
wine of Cahors, which is rich and strong, and well cal- 
culated to please the English taste; but unfortunately 
the system of commerce which we have so long acted 
upon has transferred the wine trade to Portugal, where 
we buy worse liquor at a higher price. “There are few 
Englishmen (said Hume eighty years ago) who would 
not think their country absolutely ruined were French 
wines sold in England so cheap and in such’abundance 
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as to supplant, in some measure, all ale and home-brewed 
liquors. But would we lay aside prejudice, it would not 
be difficult to prove that nothing could be more innocent, 
perhaps advantageous.” The misfortune is that now, 
when the true principles of commerce are generally un- 
derstood and acknowledged, it is difficult to introdace 
them into practice, on account of the long establishment 
of the old system of restraints and prohibitions, the effect 
of which has been well described by Hume, as serving no 
purpose but to check industry, and to rob ourselves and 
our neighbours of the common benefits of art and nature. 

May \st.—Talma’s Hamlet is a chef d’euvre ; in his 
hands it is the most affecting picture of filial piety that 
can be imagined. His power of expressing grief is be- 
yond every thing I ever witnessed on the stage or in real 
life. As Hamlet, there is an appearance of concentrated 
sorrow impressed upon his features and figure, which 
never leaves him from beginning to end. He is—like 
the Niobe of whom his prototype speaks—*« all tears,” 
| to the utter exclusion of that “ antic disposition,” which 
the English Hamlet assumes, to the prejudice perhaps of 
| our sympathy with his sorrows. The other alterations 
| are chiefly these, Ducis makes Ophelie the daughter of 
Claudius, who is not brother to the murdered king, but 
only premier Prince du Sang, and this certainly 
heightens the embarras of the French Hamlet, who is 
as much in love with Ophelie as the English ;— 








Immoler Claudius,—punir cet inhumain 
C’est plonger a sa fille un poignard dans le sein ; 
C’est la tuer moi-méme. 


No look or motion ever escapes | 
him, that betrays a consciousness that he is Talma acting | 


The madness and death of Ophelie are also avoided, 
| They quarrel however violently, the lady being deter- 
| mined to save her father, and Hamlet equally bent upon 
| his destruction. Then for Gertrude, she does not marry 
; Claudius; the infidelity has preceded the murder of the 
| king, and she is thenceforward all penitence and horror. 
| The Hamlet of Ducis, too, is fonder of his mother than 
' the Hamlet of Shakspeare, and the French ghost is a 
; much bloodier fellow than the English hobgoblin : he 
' insists upon it, that Hamlet shall not only “speak dag- 
gers,” but use them also; his bloody commission extends 
‘to the punishment of both the guilty parties. It is in 
| vain, however, that Hamlet attempts the assassination of 
| his mother, his hand and heart fail him ; ultimately how- 
| ever she saves him the trouble, and the ghost is appeased 

and satisfied. The stage effect of the invisible speech- 
| less spectre of Ducis is certainly superior to the “ too 
solid flesh” of the “ honest ghost” of Shakspeare. The 

moment the English ghost enters with his “ martial 
| stalk” the illusion is over. But perhaps, the finest part 
of the French play is the scene where Hamlet relates 
| to his friend Norceste, his interview with his father’s 
spirit; this is the ne plus ultra of acting. Instead of 
Shakspeare’s expedient of the play “to catch the con- 
science” of the guilty parties, Hamlet causes Norceste to 
announce to them as news from England, a similar story 
of treason and murder perpetrated there. 

Ducis makes the conscience of Claudius immovable ; 
| ‘il n’est point troublé”’ exclaims Norceste in doubt ; 
“Non,” replies Hamlet, “Won; mais regarde ma 
mere !”’ the effect of these words as delivered by T'alma 
was truly astonishing. At the end of the play, the hos- 
tile approach of Claudius is announced to Hamlet, (while 
he is engaged in-a most affecting éclaircissement with 
his mother :) he starts up, exclaiming—Lui ! ce mon- 
stre '—gqu'il vienne!—and then, after a pause, and a 
long start, a la Kean,— Qu’il vienne ! je l’attends ! ma 
vengeance est certaine ! 

This burst—gu’il vienne ! je l’attends ! is perhaps 
the most electrifying thing on any stage; and then 
the voice of Talma! non hominem sonat ! there is a 
supernatural impressiveness about it, that affects the soul 
in the most awful manner, while it can melt in a mo- 
ment into the tones of the truest and most touching 
pathos. ‘T'alma stands alone upon the French stage, with 
no rival near the throne, at an immeasurable elevation 
above all competitors. It is a common, and, I believe, in 
general a just notion, that actors are stimulated by mutual 
excellence, and play better for being “acted up to,” as 
the phrase is. But though this may be true of the 
superior actor in relation to the inferior, I doubt whether 
it be ever true vice versa; and it is easy to perceive, 
that the powers of the inferior actors are paralysed as 
they approach the “ intolerable day,” which Talma sheds 
around him, and “’gin to pale their ineffectusl fire.” 








In a word, Talma’s Hamlet is a masterpiece—it is 
“ the thing itself’—and may be classed with the Corio- 
lanus of Kemble, the Queen Catherine of Siddons, the 
Othello of Kean, and, though last, not least, the Sir Per- 
tinax Macsycophant of Cooke. 

May 6th.—Left Bordeaux in a voiturier’s carriage, 
in which we had not proceeded far before we discovered 
that one of the mules had almost the agility of Tickle- 
Toby’s mare, in curvetting with her heels, and that our 
driver was a Provencal brute, of the true Marseillois 
breed, much more vicious and headstrong than the beast 
he drove. 

There is little in the route from Bordeaux to Tours 
to make one wish to linger on the way, and I had often 
occasion to wish that I had adopted a more rapid con- 
veyance. The public walk at Angouleme commands a 
fine prospect, and the view from Poitiers is superb, inde- 
pendently of the historical recojlections which make it 
interesting to an Englishman. Every town of France 
seems to have its promenade. The public walk at Poi- 
tiers is delightful, and its situation on a lofty height af- 
fords facilities which have not been neglected in laying 
it out to the best advantage. 

On the sixth day of our journey we made a halt at 
Ormes, in order to see the chateau of M. d’Argenson, 
This is the only chateau I have seen in France that can 
bear any comparison with the country residence of an 
English nobleman. It is situated on the bank of the 
Vienne, and the disposition and laying out of the ground 
from the back of the house to the river,which is within 
two hundred yards, is beautiful, and in the true style of 
English gardening; and I could have fancied myself on 
the banks of my own native Wye. 

12th—We this morning reached Tours, chiefly re- 
markable for a very handsome well-built street, which is 
a rarity in France. The view from the hill before you 
arrive at Tours commands the greater part of the Tour- 
raine ; the character of the scenery is made up of that 
calm kind of beauty consistent with fertility, which is 
without any pretensions to the grand or the romantic. 

Soon after leaving Tours, our kicking mule had nearly 
played us a jade’s trick. The road lies on the bank of 
the Loire, under a range of rocks on one side, and with 
a shelving steep descending to the river on the other, 
from which the road is protected by a low wall. Our 
mule being on the side furthest from the river, seemed to 
think this a favourable opportunity for venting its ma- 
lice, and after a desperate effort succeeded in forcing its 
companion over the wall; our situation was one of great 
danger, for the struggles of the poor animal who re- 
mained suspended in the air by the harness, neatly 
dragged carriage and all over (together. We succeeded 
however in cutting the traces, and the beast thus set free 
rolled down the steep without suffering any material 
injury ; and here we left our voiturier and his mule to 
settle their affairs as they pleased. We might have had 
some difficulty in arranging our own settlement with 
him, but for that ready assistance which the law affords 
to every one who wants its aid in France. The mayors 
are invested with powers which have a much wider 
range than those of our own magistrates, and in all petty 
disagreements you may at once summon your adversary, 
and have an immediate and summary decision of the 
matter in dispute. This to travellers at least is a very 
great comfort, to whom a delay of justice would amount 
to a refusal. 

13th.—At Amboise there is a castle, the principal 
curivsity of which is a tower, by which they say the king 
used to ascend into the castle in his carriage. Here are 
the horns of a stag eight feet long and six feet distant 
from each other at the top, and there is a joint of the 
same animal’s neck, as Jarge round as a man’s body. 
This stag (whose horns are, if I remember rightly, still 
larger than those in Warwick Castle) they say, was 
killed in the time of Charles VIII. The chateau of 
Chanteloup ought to be seen as affording a superb spe- 
cimen of the wretchedness of French taste. There is, 
however, an artificial rock there, which, if it were not 
crowned with a Chinese temple,-would be worthy of an 
English garden. 

It is impossible not to be disappointed with the boasted 
scenery of the Loire. The road and the river,-as far as 
Blois, are well enough, and the views are occasionally 
very striking, but, after you leave Blois, nothing can well 
be more tame and uninteresting. 

The peasantry, too, do not realise the pictures which 
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the imagination would draw of the “ festive choir,” 
whom Goldsmith describes as having led 


« With tuneless pipe beside the murmuring Loire.” 


I have in vain looked for any specimens of female 
beauty amongst the lower classes, and, indeed, the hard 
Jabour and exposure to the sun, to which they are sub- 
ject, will sufficiently account for the want of symmetry 
of form and beauty of complexion so observable in the 
female peasantry of France. 

Blois is well calculated for an English residence ; the 
people are said to be better disposed towards us than in 
most other parts of France, and it is particularly rich in 
all the productions of the soil. 

The price of a pension, including all the comforts of 
board and lodging, does not exceed ninety francs per 
month. 

This, too, is a part of France, which, it is said, has 
suffered less than most other places from the fury of the 
revolution. And this is a great consideration, for what- 
ever political advantages France may have derived from 
the revolution, it will require a long time to repair the 
havoc and confusion which that tremendous explosion 
has made in theestrata of society, elevating the lower, 
depressing the higher, and disturbing all. The axe of 
equality has leveled every thing in France; to look for 
a gentleman, is to lose your labour; all the distinctions 
of rank have been cut down like the old trees of the 
forest ; and the new generation that have sprung up like 
the coppice, are all on a level, by which the social scene 
is as much disfigured as the landscape would be by a 
similar process. You will seek in vain for that high- 
bred polish of manners which has been so much the 
boast as peculiar to the haut-ton of France. The young 
men have (generally speaking) a rowé rake-helly de- 
meanour ; the officers in the army are only to be dis- 
tinguished by their epaulets; and there is throughout 
society a coarseness of manners which savours strongly 
of sans-culotism. In losing the external simagrées of 
the old school, the French have lost the greater part of 
their politeness; for if politeness consist, as Fielding 
has beautifully defined it, in an extension of the great 
rule of Christian conduct to behaviour, so as to behave to 
all as you would they should behave to you, the French 
had never at any time more of this true benevolence in 
trifles than their neighbours. 

True politeness indeed can only be associated with 
principle and honour; for it must be founded as well on 
self-respect as on a sense of respect for others, and this 
can scarcely be expected in a country where it has been 
long a favourite maxim that every man has his price, 
and that every woman is no better than she should 
be. The decline of morals has been greater perhaps 
than the decline of manners, and the whole history of 
France since the revolution exhibits a lamentable picture 
of the most degrading want of principle. The French 
were formerly distinguished, if by no very strict prin- 
ciples of religion, at least by a high sense of honour. 
But the age of chivalry is gone; France is no longer 
the country of « high thoughts seated in a heart of cour- 
tesy,” and we shall in vain seek in the campaigns of the 
soldiers of Napoleon for any portion of that generosity 
of sentiment which animated the knight, “ sans peur et 
sans reproche.” It is common to hear the conduct of 
French officers, in breaking their parole, not only men- 
tioned without censure, but praised and applauded as a 
successful theft might have been in Sparta, as a justifi- 
able and meritorious act of dexterity. It is to be hoped 
that the continuance of tranquillity, the progress of edu- 
cation, and the revival of religious principles, may re- 
store to the moral sense of the French people that sen- 
sibility which has been almost destroyed by the long 
reign of license during the revolution. There are, how- 
ever, many obstacles that will prevent the re-organisation 
of the “Corinthian capital” of society in France, which 
it is desirable should exist, if it consist, as it ought, of a 
class elevated above the vulgar herd, not only by the 
amount of their possessions, but by their intellectual and 
moral superiority. 

One obstacle will be found in the spirit of equality, 
which it will be difficult to eradicate, and which in France 
is associated with that individual vanity which has no 
respect for high rank or high station. 

Again, there is the law of inheritance, the effect of 
which is to prevent the establishment of a permanent 
aristocracy of families, whose hereditary weight and in- 





fluence serve as ballast in keeping the vessel of society 
steady. 

Though a man may do what he pleases with his pro- 
perty during his life, this law limits his power of dis- 
posing of it after his death. If he have only one child, 
he is allowed the absolute disposal of a moiety, the child 
inheriting the other as matter of right; if he have two 
children, he can only dispose of a third; and if he have 
more than two, three fourths of his property must be 
equally divided amongst the children, and one fourth 
only is left to his own disposal, either to leave to a stran- 
ger or to increase the portion of the child®f his prefer- 
ence. If the father die intestate, the whole property is 
divided equally amongst the children. 

The law of general division, if confined to cases of 
intestacy, might perhaps be rational enough, as far as it 
is founded in the interests of the many, in opposition to 
the exclusive right of primogeniture. But perhaps any | 
interference with the right of a man to dispose of his pro- 
perty at his death, (excepting so far as the general good | 
of society may make it necessary to guard against per- | 
petual entails,) is manifestly impolitic, as removing one 
of the greatest stimulants of human industry. The 
relations of private life, indeed, can never be the proper 
objects of legislative interference; the interests of chil- 
dren may safely be left to the natural operation of pa- 
rental affection, and the evil tendency of a law which 
makes children, to a great degree, independent of their 
parents, has already been very extensively felt in France. 

While such has been the effect of this law upon do- | 
mestic life, its consequences, in a national point of view, | 
will probably be still more pernicious. The poor laws of | 
England have been well characterised by a French writer | 
as “ la verrole politique de I’ Angleterre,” but by what | 
single term shall we designate the complicated evils | 
which may be expected to flow from the French law of | 
inheritance? For, while on the one hand its natural | 
operation will be to produce an excess of population by | 
the equal facilities for marrying which it affords to all 
the members of a family, it must, at the same time, be 
diminishing the means of support by its constant attacks 
upon capital in the continual division and subdivision of 
property. Such a system, if permitted to continue, must 
in the end produce universal beggary; for if we follow 
it to its natural conclusion, every acre in France will 
finally be divided, to the utter extinction of all capital, 
and every Frenchman eventually reduced to the condition | 
of a pauper. 

Though the morals and manners of the highest class 
of society have suffered much from the revolution; 
though you will occasionally meet in the parlour with 
something that savours of the servants’ hall, you will 
perhaps meet with more of High Life below Stairs in | 
France than in any other country in the world. There | 
is in France an universal quickness of intellect and ap- | 
prehension, and a perfect freedom from that awkward | 
embarrassment of manner which is in Eugland, I believe, | 
denominated clownishness. As far as the outward air of | 
good breeding goes, almost every Frenchman is well | 
bred; and you may enter into conversation with a | 
French servant or a French cobbler upon any of the | 
topics that are common to the mixed company of rational | 
and intelligent people all over the world, without any fear | 
of being disgusted by coarseness or vulgarity. 

14th.—Orleans—the cathedral is very beautiful, and | 
the view from the tower will well repay the trouble of 
ascending it, which cannot be said of all such expedi- | 
tions. A walk of three miles will carry you to the source 
of the Loiret, which is considered an object of curiosity. 
This river rises in a plain; it is said to be navigable to 
its source, though no boats are to be seen, and they tell 
you its source is unfathomable. 
15th.—We diverged from the road this morning to 
the left, and passing through a very interesting country, 
arrived to breakfast at Versailles. On the highest ground 
in the town stands the palace. The old front next the 
town, built by Louis XIII., is heavy and ugly. In the 
courts on this side were performed the tragic scenes that 
disgraced the 5th and 6th of October, 1789. The 
facade of the palace on the garden side is very fine, but 
the waste of expense in formal alleys, a mob of statues, 
and unmeaning buildings, hurts an English eye. We 
walked to Le petit Trianon, the favourite retreat of Ma- 
rie Antoinette. The gardens are a tolerable imitation of 
the English taste, but still too artiticial The Tour de 














Malbrook is a foolish thing enough. One might admire 


the taste of the cottages, if they had been intended for 
the real habitations of clean and decent peasantry, in- 
stead of retreats, in which the queen and her favourites 
might play at shepherds and shepherdesses. 

16th.—The approach to Paris from Versailles is ex- 
tremely grand. You come at once upon the Place 
Louis Quinze, which is the very finest spot in Paris, ot 
perhaps in any other town. In comparing Paris with 
London, the latter has, I think, decidedly the advantage 
in general magnilicence, and all the attributes of a me- 
tropolis, though perhaps the former may have the great- 
est number of beaux morceaux in proportion to its size. 
But then it must be remembered that Paris is not much 
more than half the size of London. Paris has nothing 
that can be put in competition with our squares ; nor are 
there such places for riding and walking as the Park and 
Kensington Gardens. The Thames would be degraded 
by a comparison with the Seine, and Waterloo Bridge 
is worth all the bridges in Paris put together. 

The Pantheon, fine building as it is, would not, even 
by a Frenchman, be placed upon a level with St. Favil’s, 
nor can any Englishman allow Notre Dame to be me'™ 
tioned in the same sentence with Westminster Abbey. 
Still, however, I think we must own that a walk from 
the Boulevards down the Rue de la Paix, through the 
Place Vendome, to the Place Louis Quinze, and so on 
to the river, proceeding thence along the Quai to the 
Tuilleries and the Louvre, would present an assemblage 
of magnificent objects, which exceed any thing that 
London has to show within the same compass. 

In making a survey of both capitals, one cannot help 
being struck with the distinctive differences of national 
character, which are so strongly marked in the leading 
features of the one and the other. Comfort seems to 
have presided at the building of London, and show at 
that of Paris. A drive through the streets of Paris will 
explain to you at once that it is the capital of a people 
who have no taste for the privacy of home, but who pre- 
fer to live in the glare and glitter of public amusements. 
The houses are of immense height, but then no man’s 
“ house is his castle ;” each story has its tenants, and if 
the effect of such wholesale buildings be magnificent, it 
is obtained at a prodigious sacrifice of domestic comfort. 
But to make comfortable homes is not the ebject in Paris; 
on the contrary, it is upon public places that attention 
and expense are almost exclusively employed ; and these 
are made as luxurivus as possible. The cafés, the res- 
taurateurs, and the thousand establishments for the en- 
tertainment and recreation of the public, will be found 
in the highest state of perfection ; and it is to enjoy 
themselves in such places that the French escape from 
the comfortless retreat of their own dwellings. In Lon- 
don we find the reverse of all this. For though our 
public buildings are in the grandest style of magnifi- 
cence, yet, perhaps, the most striking feature in London 
is the evident and paramount object of all the vast sums 
expended in its improvements ; namely, the individual 
comfort of the inhabitants. Witness the paving and 
lighting the streets; the admirable, though invisible 
works, by means of which water is circulated through 
all the veins of the metropolis, (works of which Paris 
is wholly destitute,) and the spacious laying out of the 
squares, which, splendid as they are, seem less intended 
for show than for the health and enjoyment of those that 
live in them. 

If the houses in London are not uniformly so high as 
those in Paris, it is because they are adapted for the use 
of different classes of people; and they rise, according 
to the rank of their possessors, from the humble scale of 
the suburbs to the magnificent proportions of Grosvenor 
square. I can easily believe that a traveller may he more 
struck with the coup d’eil of Paris than of London. 
But he has seen the least striking part of London who 
has only seen the outside of the streets ; “ there is that 
within which passeth show,” for London must be seen 
in the luxury and comfort of its private society, which 
will furnish scenes of enjoyment such as cannot be 
found, I believe, in any other metropolis in the world. 

If the two towns however be merely considered ag 
scenes of gaiety, as places of holiday recreation, it is not 
surprising that Paris should be almost universally pre- 
ferred by strangers. One may certainly say of it, as [ 
believe was said of Seneca’s style,—adbundat dulcibus 
vitiis,—or in other words, that it is a charming place a» 
play the fool in. But.whatever superiority it may have 
ayer London, is derived chiefly from its very inferiority 
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of scale and grandeur; for this gives it an advantage of 
the same kind with that which a small theatre has over 
a large one, inasmuch as the spectacle with all its details 
is compressed within a smaller compass, and brought 
nearer to the spectator, Thus,the gardens of the Tuil- 
leries are very inferior in extent and beauty to those ol 
Kensington ; but then the former are in the very heart 
of Paris, while the latter, for any useful purpose to the 
majority of the inhabitants of London, might as well be 
at York. 

Again, Tivoli is certainly not equal to Vauxhall ; but 
then you may walk to Tivoli in ten minutes from the 
Palais Royal, see all that is to be seen, walk back again, 
and be in bed before midnight, without any of the fuss 
and trouble attendant upon an expedition to Vauxhall. 
Every thing, in a word, that Paris contains is comeatable 
at pleasure, and if you add that there is no smoke, that 
a dollar will go as far as a guinea does in London, and 
that it has not, as far as I could see, the horrid nests ol 
human vermin which are to be found in Wapping and 
St. Giles’s, you will have said nearly all that can be said 


in its favour. 

In the essential points of eating and drinking, indeed, 
the Parisians may claim the most unquestionable supe- 
riority over us. It is impossible not to admit that cider 
cannot vie with champagne, and that burgundy is better 
than beer; “ Vive Paris pour qui a de V'argent,” says 
somebody ; but one might almost cry vive Paris pour 
yui n’en a pas! Witness the culinary afiches with which 
ihe walls are placarded. 

«“ Tabar, restaurateur: Diner a 30 sols (15d. English). 
On a potage, 3 plats tres forts, une demibouteille de bon 
vin, pain a discrétion, un beau dessert,—ou un petit verre 
de veille eau-de-vie de Cognac. Le tout au choix. Le 
service se fait en beau linge, argenterie, et porcelaine, 
é&c.” 

{f this should be too dear, you are tempted by an- 
other affiche close by. 
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«“ Unique dans son genre! Diner copieux a 


(11d. English) par téte, servi en couvert et bols d’argent, 
en beau linge blanc. On a potage, 3 plats au choix, 
dessert, un Carafon d’excellent vin. Pain a discretion. 
On remplace Je dessert par ua petit verre d’eau de vie. 

« Le public est prevenu gu’afin de meriter sa confiance 
et flatter son goat, il trouvera la Carte bien detaillee et 
variee tous les jours, tant en volaille, gibier, poisson, que 


sols 


patisserie et dessert.” 

This will suffice to show that the Parisians understand 
the art of puffing and placarding at least as well as the 
Londoners. It may be possible in London to get the 
substance of a dinner at a chop-house for as small a sum 
as two shillings, but in a wretched form, without any of 
the accessories of luxury, or even comfort; but in Paris 
you may dine at the Salon Frangais in the Palais Royal, 
in a superb salon, as well fitted up and better lighted 
than the piazza at Covent Garden, and be served with 
soup, three dishes au choix, bread a discrétion, a pint of 
Burgundy and dessert, for the sum of eighteen pence. 

20th.—T here is another advantage in Paris, which is 
derived from its inferiority of size—a walk of half an 
hovr will take you from the centre of the town into the 
country. In London this is the work of half a day. 
And, when you are once clear of the darriéres, you are 
as much in the country and breathe as pure an air as if 
you were a hundred miles off. This facility of uniting 
the pleasures of town and country makes Paris very agree- 
able. St. Cloud, for instance, is a mere walk, and a more 
romantic ecene can scarcely be conceived. 

The park of St. Cloud during a féte might be com- 
pared with a scene in fairy land. ‘To compare it with 
something nearer home: imagine several thousand peo- 
ple in Windsor Forest, (though perhaps the wood at St. 
Cloud may be flattered by the comparison,) temporary 
shops erected without number on each side of a fine 
alley of trees, and the whole forest animated by people 
amusing themselves in all sorts of ways—here dancing 
in troops under the shade, there riding in roundabout 
machines, with ships attached to the extremity of their 
poles, which sail round and round with an undulating 
motion, like that of a vessel under a steady breeze ; here 
enjoying the jokes of Punch and Merry Andrew—and 
there climbing paths that would not ill become the gar- 
The whole combination is en- 
chantingly picturesque, and realises the descriptions that 
I have read in some foreign novels, in which I always 
thought there was something too poetical to be fact, but 
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| the fact is not less poetical (if one may so say) than the 
description, 
| The French, though without any taste for the roman- 
tic in nature, have a happy knack in the imitation of it. 
The gardens of Tivoli, for instance, though so inferior 
| to Vauxhall in capabilities, are rendered much more 
| rural and romantic; and this is extraordinary enough, 
considering the different tastes of the two nations. In- 
stead of taking your refreshment in boxes, as at Vaux- 
| hall, you here take it under the trees, or in erbours; the 
walks too are delightfully solitary, and the whole scheme 
of the entertainments is got up in a better taste than the 
fétes champétres on our side of the water. 

22d.—To the Palais de Luxembourg. Here is the 
exhibition of the paintings of living French artists. 
| The style of the modern French painters is glaring and 
| harsh, and they are very fond of introducing prettinesses 
into interesting subjects. In Guerin’s famous picture of 
Phzdra and Hippolytus, you thay count the squares of 
the marble pavement, and trace all the curious needle- 
work with which the garments of the figures are em- 
| broidered. All the accompaniments are in the same 
style. Guerin, however, has fipely imagined the charac- 
ters of his painting. Phaedra and Hippolytus are ad- 

mirable, the nurse absolutely speaks, though perhaps she 
has too much the air of a kitchen maid. Theseus’s 
countenance expresses unmixed contempt, but surely 
there should be some mixture of anger. In the colour- 
ing of the French painters there is often great effect ; 
but then it is almost always an unpleasant effect—their 
pictures are all glare and light—they seem to despise or 
to be ignorant of the use of shadow, and all that deli- 
cate management of light and shade which the painters 
call chiaro-scuro. David is the ringleader of this style, 
and he out-Fuselies Fuseli in the overstrained extrava- 
gance of his attitudes. Gerard is the most celebrated 
aitist of the present day, both as an historical and a por- 
trait painter. I endeavoured in vain to see his Battle of 
Austerlitz, which I am told is his best work ; but I saw 
his Entrance of Henry Fourth into Paris, and the por- 
traits of Mademoiselle Mars, and others. There is much 

merit in his works in both kinds, 
| 24th.—Visited the chamber of deputies—a spacious 
| hall of a semicircular form, handsomely fitted up with a 
profusion of marble, and decorated with the statues of 

Lycurgus, Solon, Demosthenes, Brutus, Cato, and Cicero. 

The president’s chair, and the desks of the secretaries, 

occupy the base of the semicircle, in which the seats of 

the members are arranged in semicircular rows rising 
one above the other, facing the president. The two 
lowest benches in the centre, immediately opposite the 
tribune, are the treasury benches, appropriated to the 
ministers. Above is a roomy gallery for the public. 
Their hour of meeting corresponds with that of our own 
house of commons in less fashionable times than the 
present. The doors are opened at half past eleven o’clock, 
the president takes the chair at one, and their debate is 
- brought to a conclusion by dinner time. The chamber 
has not shaken off all the remains of the imperial stra- 
tocracy. Drums announced the entrance of the presi- 
dent, who was followed by two sergeants at arms. His 
dress is the simple uniform of the chamber,—an em- 
broidered blue coat, without wig or gown. These 
adjuncts may contribute nothing to a native dignity of 
person, but they are not without their use in supplying 
the ordinary deficiencies of nature. Nothing could be 
less dignified than the appearance and manner of the 

French president, who tripped up the steps to his chair 

with the air of a footman in haste to answer his mis- 

tress’s bell. Private business, and the presentation of 
petitions, occupied the house till two o’clock ; by which 
time the ministers had taken their seats, and the presi- 
| dent announced the order of the day. 

The ministers wear a uniform distinct from that of 
the chamber, and they have the right of speaking, but 
cannot vote. The assembly had rather a slovenly ep- 
pearance, some members being in uniform, and others 
not; for the costume is only strictly necessary to those 
who mean to mount the tribune. ‘The debate was dull 
and tiresome; the first speaker read his oration from a 
written paper, and persisted for half an hour, though it 
was plain that no person paid the slightest attention to a 
word that he uttered. Then followed an extempore 
orator, who spoke with considerable force, animation, 
and effect; but the mounting the tribune,’ (which is 
| placed immediately under the president’s chair so that 
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the orator necessarily turns his back upon him,) has a 
bad effect ; it takes away the impression of the speech 
proceeding from the immediate impulse of the speaker, 
and gives the idea of a premeditated harangue, which is 
always tedious. 

La Fayette sat on the left side of the chamber, which 
is filled by the radicals, or as the French term them, the 
liberaux, while the opposite benches, on the right side, 
are occupied by the ultra royalist party. It is impos- 
sible not to look with interest at this earliest child of the 
revolution,—which has been well compared to Saturn 
devouring his children,—for his very ex! ‘ence is a stand- 
ing miracle, and excites the same feel | which is pro- 
duced by the sight of a venerable oak that has outlived 
the fury of a storm, which has laid low all the minor 
trees of the forest. 

The Count de Cazes, the popular minister of the day, 
is not more than thirty-eight years old, being under the 
age prescribed for a deputy. He is the great hero of the 
centre, which is composed of that party of the chamber 
called constitutionalists, who are supposed to be inde- 
pendent. It will be happy for France, if this party be 
really composed of men who, having no interested views 
to gratify, are content to “trim the beat and sit quiet,” 
and by the judicious disposal of their weight, prevent 
the vessel from leaning too much to the side of the radi- 
cal royalists on the right, or the radical republicans on 
the left. It is such a party as this, founded on princi- 
ples rather than men, and shifting its support, as it may 
perceive danger from the encroachment of either of the 
ultra parties of the state, that can alone preserve a mixed 
constitution from being torn in pieces by the madness of 
democracy, or sinking for ever into the death sleep of 
despotism. 

Such a body of men is especially necessary in France, 
to temper the excesses of party ascendency. In France 
the party in power is omnipotent. Never was there seen 
such a land for ratting ; nothing can equal the rapidity 
of the contagion, which is shown in an immediate com- 
petition amongst all classes to range themselves on the 
side of the strongest. This utter want of party attach- 
ment has often enabled a daring minority, by the sem- 
blance of power, to frighten the nation into submission 
to a yoke which a trifling effort would have been suffi- 
cient to shake off. There is nothing more surprising in 
the strange history of the French revolution than the 
barefaced impudence with which a few daring dema- 
gugues disposed of the fates of the rest of their country- 
men, unless it be the base and cowardly apathy with 
which the great mass submitted to the knife of their 
butchers. Let us hear how Madame Roland, the most 
amiable and the most enthusiastic of the partisans of 
liberty, expresses herself in describing the horrible mas- 
sacres of the prisoners in September, 1792. « Cepen- 
dant, les massacres continuérent a /’ Abbaye, du Dimanche 
au soir, au Mardi matin; a la Force, davantage; a 
Bicetre quatre jours. Tout Paris fut témoin de ces hor- 
ribles scénes exécutés par un petit nombre de bourreaux. 
Tout Paris laissa faire ..tout Paris fut maudit a mes 
yeux, et je n’espérai plus que la liberté s’établit parmi 
des laches, insensible aux derniers outrages qu’on puisse 
faire, 4 ’humanité ; froids spectateurs d’attentats que le 
courage de cinguante hommes armés auroit facilement 
eméchés. * * * * Le fait est que le bruit d’une pré- 
tendue conspiration dans les prisons, tout invraisem- 
blable qu'il fat, l’'annonce affectée de l’inquiétude et de 
la colére du peuple, retenait chacun dans la stupeur, te 
lui persuadait au fond de sa maison, que c’était le peuple 
qui agissait, lorsque de compte fait, il n’y avait pas deux 
cents brigands pour la totalité de cette infame expedition. 
Aussi ce n’est pas la premiere nuit qui m’étonne: mais 
quatre jours! et des curieux alloient voir ce spectacle! 
Non, je ne connais rien dans les annales des peuples les 
plus barbares de comparable a ces atrocités.” It was the 
same culpable apathy, the same selfish timidity, in the 
majority of the convention, which enabled the originally 
contemptible faction of the mountain to subdue, pro- 
scribe and condemn all its opponents. The same facility 
of submission to any yoke, has been lately exemplified 
in the most striking manner, in the exits and entrances 
of rival kings, which have been conducted at Paris after 
the same quiet and bloodless manner in which those 
things are generally exhibited on the stage. Madame 
de Stael, ia describing the French character, dées not 
omit this striking trait. “Les Francais,” says she, 
“sont peu disposés a la guerre civile, parceque chez eux 
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la majorité entraine presque toujours la minorité; le 
parti qui passe pour le plus fort, devient bien vite tout 
puissant, car tout le monde s’y réunit.” 

26th.—In the evening to the theatre Francais. When 
a favourite piece is performed, it is necessary to be at 
the doors some time before they are opened. But the 
candidates for places have the good sense to perceive the 
inconvenience of ‘thronging in a disorderly manner, and 
the established rule is to form a la queue, as it is called; 
that is, in a column of two abreast, and every one is 
obliged to take his place in the rear, in the order in 
which he arrives. ‘This is done with as much order and 
regularity as would be observed in a regiment of sol- 
diers ; in consequence of which the whole business is 
conducted without the smallest tumult, and with ease to 
every one. It is true, that the gens d’armes in attend- 
ance have authority to enforce this rule, if there should 
be any person so unreasonable as to refuse compliance ; 
but still great credit is due to the French for their ready 
adoption of what is rational. The play was Joanne 
d’Arc. Mademoiselle Duchesnois was the heroine, and 
a most alarmingly ugly heroine she made; but bodily 
defects are of little importance, if the soul be of the 
right temper. When that is the case, 


« Pritchard’s genteel, and Garrick’s six feet high.” 


Her face, though it be plain, is capable of considerable 
variety of expression; and, what is of more importance 
than beauty, there is a great deal of mind in her counte- 
nance—for this is absolutely necessary to command our 
interest and syrmpathy. Who can sympathise with a 
simpleton, even if it be a pretty simpleton? Duchesnois 
drew down much applause, and she deserved it : she feels 
justly, and has the faculty of expressing what she feels. 
This is the extent of her merit; but here, where there is 
so much unnatural declamation, her style appears to the 
greatest advantage. 

Mademoiselle Volnais, for example, with a plump, un- 
meaning, pretty face, chants out her part, with no more 
apparent feeling or understanding than a parrot. 

La Fond, who is a great favourite with the audience, 
played Talbot with something that was very like spirit 
and dignity. But he can never conceal the actor: he is 
all “strut and bellow;” and his voice, though it has 
great compass, is harsh and unpleasant. The political 
allusions, of which the play is full, particularly the pro- 
phetic denunciations of Joanne against England, were 
eagerly seized by the audience, and rancorously applaud- 
ed. It must require all the vanity of the French to sit 
and hear, as the audience did with patience and compla- 
cency, the most fulsome and, disgusting flattery, addressed 
to their national feelings in the vilest and worst taste of 
clap-traps. The very gallery in England has grown out 
of its liking for this sort of stuff. 

A new after-piece followed—“ Les Femmes Poli- 
tiques,”—a pretty trifle, written in elegant language, 
which was charmingly delivered. Mademoiselle Mars 
and Mademoiselle Dupuis played delightfully : Bapti 
ainé looked and spoke like the old gentleman he repre- 
sented; and Monrose excited a laugh without descending 
to buffoonery and caricature. This sort of conversational 
French comedy is delightful: it is nature in her best 
dress—polite—well bred—and sparkling. 

But, in comedies, where there is more room for the 
exhibition of comic humour, the French actors are very 
inferior to our own. We shall in vain look for parallels 
of what Lewis was, or what Munden and Dowton are: 
and even with respect to Mademoiselle Mars, excellent 
as she is in the first and highest walks of comedy, for 
which she seems designed by nature—being very beauti- 
ful, very graceful, and perfectly well-bred; yet, in charac- 
ters of archness and humour, she might put a little more 
heart, and a great deal more mind into her representa- 
tions. We miss the force, the richness, and the warmth 
of Mrs. Jordan’s acting, and the exquisite point she gave 
to comic dialogue, which only wanted to be embellished 
with the good breeding of the French Thalia, to be 
perfection. 

The point of perfection will perhaps be found some- 
where between the styles of the two nations. To take 
an example from the Tartuffe: the famous scene between 
Tartuffe and Elmire is scarcely played up to the inten- 
tion of the author, by Damas and Mademoiselle Mars; 
and it certainly might be coloured higher, without over- 
stepping the modesty of nature. Dowton, in Cantwell, 
may go a little too far with Lady Lambert—and yet who 





can think so, that remembers the effect produced by his 
management of the interview—but Damas, in Tartuffe, 
does not go far enough with Elmire. The scene “comes 
tardy off:” dienséance, when carried too far, is a mill- 
stone round the neck of tragedy and comedy. Congreve | 
says well, that a scene on the stage must represent na- | 
ture, but in warmer colours than it exists in reality. It 
is in Moliere exclusively, perhaps exclusively, that the 
French comedians seem to fall short of the author, and 
Moliere is the most humorous of all their writers. He 
is the Fielding of France—and there is a raciness and a 
richness about him that is sometimes frittered away in the 
representation. 

It might be curious to enquire the cause of the univer- 
sal decline of the art of acting, during the present age. | 
France has only two performers that are much above 
mediocrity—but they are excellent: T’'alma in tragedy, | 
and Mars in comedy. For, as to all the rest, (though 
there are many that have a considerable portion of merit,) | 
we may pass them over in silence, except Potier—who 
is, as he deserves to be, a prodigious favourite in farce 
and caricature: but we possess a better edition of Potier 
than the French themselves, in our own inimitable 
Liston. 

The French opera is the most splendid theatre in Paris. 
But protect me from French singing—especially if it be 
serious singing! Arthur Young, in speaking of French 
singing, describes it as “ the distortions of embodied dis- 
sonance ;” and Rousseau inveighs against the “ lamenta- 
ble chant Francais,” as bearing more resemblance “ aux 
cris de la colique qu’aux transports des passions :” and 
in their choruses there is a grand roar-royal, as if they 
all had the colic together. The light airs of their comic 
operas are, however, very pleasing; and there is at least 
this merit in their singing, that you can hear what they 
say. The airs of Gretry are delightful. The ballet of 
the French opera is perfect—and one might almost fancy 
that the understanding of the nation, according to the ! 
literal meaning of the word, lay in their heels. I have 
seen, in the gardens of Tivoli, a pas de trois performed 
by two male and one female dancer upon stilts: the 
pirouettes on these seven-leagued legs were inexpressibly 
ridiculous; |out, if difficulty be the great desideratum in 
dancing, this style of all others ought to be entitled to 
the loudest applause. 





27th.—The Louvre, stripped as it has been of the 
spoils which Bonaparte and his myrmidons had collected 
from all parts of Europe, is still a noble collection. The | 
gallery itself, five hundred yards in length, lined with | 
pictures, is a magnificent sight. 

There are still remaining some beautiful specimens of 
Raphael, Murillo, Titian, and Salvator Rosa. ‘The gaps 
occasioned by the restoration of the spoils of Italy have 
been filled up with the Luxembourg pictures of Rubens, | 
who has thrown away a vast deal of labour and fine 
colouring in hopeless and incurable allegories; and by 
the sea pieces of Vernet, which are so beautiful that we 
cannot, while looking at them, regret the absence of any 
pictures whatever. His views of the seaports combine 
all the beauties of painting with the most accurate fidelity 
of resemblance. But it is in his fancy pieces that he 
gives the reins to his imagination, and indulges in every | 
variety of tint and contrast; and it is difficult to say | 
whether he is most admirable in the warm glow of sun- | 
shine, in the pale silver gleams of moonlight, or in the | 
gloomy gathering of a fog. 

Nicholas Poussin is the great hero of the French school 
of painting. There is a hardness of manner in the 
generality of his works which injures their eflect—but | 
his Deluge is sublime. There is a dark and terrible so- | 
lemity about it, admirably suited to the subject: the 
universal desolation is pictured by a selection of a few 
instances of the most affecting images, which do honour 
to the heart of the painter—who represents love, con- 
jugal and parental love, as enduring through all trials, 
exerting its energy to the last, and overwhelmed only in 
the end, by the destruction of all things. 

There is a picture in the Louvre, by Lairesse, from 
which, I think, Sir Joshua Reynolds must have borrowed 
the idea of Garrick between Comedy and Tragedy. 

The composition and arrangement of the figures are so 
precisely the same, that the resemblance can scarcely be 
accidental. The subject is, Hercules between Virtue 
and Vice; and Sir Joshua has not even been at the pains 
of adding legs to the half-lengths of the originals—though 
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he has certainly improved upon Lairesse’s Vice, in his 
exquisitely charming figure of Thalia. 

The Louvre collection of statues may still boast some 
of the most beautiful specimens of ancient sculpture ; 
the Borghese collection, among which are the famous 
fighting Gladiator, and the Hermaphrodite, were bought 
and added to the national museum by Napoleon. 


28th.—Before I leave Paris, I must record my im- 
pressions of the French women—who must, I think, yield 
the palm to their English and Italian neighbours : ‘they 
want the freshness and modest retiring delicacy of the 
first, and the dignity and voluptuous enthusiasm of the 
second. Whatever beauty there'is among them, is con- 
fined to the upper classes, and the grisettes. In passing 
through the country, I was every where appalled by the 
squalid appearance of the peasantry—so unlike the ro- 
mantic pictures of Sterne. The point in which the 
Parisian ladies claim the most decided superiority over 
their English sisters, isin the elegance of their ournure ; 
and for this claim there may be some foundation. The 
French ladies, however, sometimes carry their pretty 
mincing gait too far: but even this is better than the 
opposite extreme, which is occasionally exemplified in 
the straddling stride of an Englishwoman. What Rous- 
seau said of the Parisiennes and their fashions, and 
of the silly spirit of imitation which induces other na- 
tions to deform their figures by the adoption of the de- 
formities of French fashions, may well be applied to the 
present day, when every Englishwoman is at the pains 
of making herself hump-backed, for no other reason, as 
it would seem, than that the native beauty of her form 
may be reduced to the French standard of symmetry. 
“ Menues,” says Rousseau, speaking of the Parisiennes, 
“ platot que bien faites, elles n’ont pas les tailles fines ; 
aussi, s’attachent-elles volontiers aux modes qui la dégui- 
sent, en quoi je trouve assez simples les femmes des 
autres pays, de vouloir bien des modes faites pour cacher 
les défautes qu’elles n’ont pas.” , 

It is a curious fact, that, in 1814, the English ladies 
were so possessed with a rage for imitating even the de- 
ficiencies of their French sisterhood, that they actually 
had recourse to violent neans, even to the injury of their 
healths, to compress their beautiful bosoms as flatly as 
possible, and destroy every vestige of those charms, for 
which, of all other women, they are perhaps the most 
indebted to nature. 

The French women appear, what I believe they really 
are, kind, good-humoured, and aflectionate; but light, 
fickle, capricious, and trifling. Without having thrown 
off entirely the robe of virtue, they wear it so loosely as 
to admit of freedoms which would shock the delicacy of 
more reserved manners. No woman in Paris, | believe, 
would feel offended at any proposals, if made d’une cer- 
taine maniére, et d’un air bien comme il faut—though 
it by no means follows that the proposals would be ac- 
cepted ; for, as Mrs, Sullen says, in the play, “ it happens 
with women as with men, the greatest talkers are often 
the greatest cowards—and there is a reason for it: those 
spirits evaporate in prattle, which might do more mischief 
if they took another course.” But there can be no de- 
scriptions of national characters without exceptions: 
Mesdames Ney and Lavalette, in these days, and Mes- 
dames La Roche Jacquelin and Roland, in the days of 
the revolution, may challenge a comparison with the fair- 
est names that ever adorned the annals of womanhood. 

Matrimony, if one may take the evidence of the jour- 
nals, seems to be a regular business of advertisement. I 
select three out of e¢ght in one paper; and alt too on the 
part of the ladies. 

“Une demoiselle bien née et aimable, ayant 120,000 
francs de biens, desire épouser un homme agé et riche.” 

“Une demoiselle de 24 ans, jolie et d’une éducation 
distinguée, ayant 40,000 francs comptant, et par la suite, 
200,000 francs, desire épouser un jeune homme aimable, 
et ayant de la fortune.” 

«“ Une demoiselle, de 19 ans, sans fortune, mais jolie, 
aimable, et bien élevée, desire épouser un homme &ge, et 
assez aisé pour pouvoir fairé quelque bien & sa mére.” 

Perhaps agé means no more than our word aged, as 
applied to a horse. 

This may suffice as a specimen. On the part of the 
gentlemen, the paper offered no advertisement whatever. 

29th.—The following document, taken from the Bis~ 
liotheque Historique, will show the fearful extent to 
which gaming is carried in Paris at present. 
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BHUDGE'T JEUX PUBLICS 
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ETAT DES FRAIS ANNUELS DES JEUX DE PARIS. 


7 Tables de Trente-et-un. 
9 De Roulette, 

1 Passe-Dix. 

1 Craps. 

1 Creps. 

1 Biribi. 


S | 


These twenty tables are distributed about Paris: the 
established stake varies from a Napoleon to a sous—so 
that every man may find a table suited to his fortune. At 
some, women are admitted; and it is needless to describe 
the effect which such institutions must have upon the 
morals of the town, The current expenses of these esta- 
blishments are calculated at no less asum than 1,551,480 
francs per annum: and in addition to these, there is 
the “ dail” to government, 6,000,000 francs, and the 
bonus for the bail, 166,666 francs—making together the 
enormous sum of 7,718,146 francs. 

From documents it appears, that the average gain of 
the tables is 800,000 francs per month, which will 
amount to 9,600,000 francs per annum; which, after 
subtracting the expenses, 7,718,146 francs, will leave a 
clear profit of 1,881,854 francs. And yet in spite of this 
unanswerable logic of figures and facts, there are every 
lay fresh victims, who are infatuated enough to believe 
that it is possible to counterbalance the advantage which 
the bank possesses, by a judicious management of the 
power the player has of altering his stake. This is a 
fatal error; though it is common to talk of the uncer- 
tainty of chance, yet in an unlimited series,-chance be- 
comes certainty; and the doctrine of the chances is 
founded upon the same general and immutable laws 
which direct all the operations of matter. There is a 
little pamphlet published at Paris, which ought to be read 
hy every man who needs to be convinced, that he who 
plays against the table, must at the long run be made a 
b oar, 

30th.—The “zeal to destroy” is busily at work all 
over Paris, in endeavouring to obliterate Napoleon’s re- 
nown, and indeed to convert the imperial insignia into 
emblems in honour of the Bourbons. Thus, the N is 
universally changed into H, and the bee into a lily. The 
bas reliefs too, which commemorate the achievements 
of the ex-emperor, are torn down without mercy. There 
is something pitiful in this disfigurement, which does 
little credit to those who ordered it. It is not only ill 
judged, as being calculated to engrave deeper on the ta- 
blets of the memory the recollection of those exploits 
which are thus unworthily treated; bat the attempt is 
manifestly impossible. Al! Paris savours of Napoleon, 
what can be done with the obelisk in the Place Ven- 
dome 2 or can it be supposed that the white flag on the 
top of it will efface the recollection that this pillar- was 
composed of one thousand two hundred pieces of cannon 
taken by Napoleon at the battle of Austerlitz. 

This subject has been well treated in the letter to the 
Duke of Wellington, which was attributed to the Duc 
d’Otrante. “Quand on a été subjugué par Napoléon, 
il-y-a peu de jugement a le dénigrer; plus on cherche a 
Vabaisser, plus on s’avilit soi-méme ; le voyageur sourit 
de pitié en voyant effacer 4 grands frais les aigles, qui 
se trouvent sur le monumens gqu’il a reparés ou élevés: 
Comme si la mémoire des faits devait périr avec les 
aigles’” The same work of destruction has been carried 
on at the Pantheon, where the fine mythological bas 
reliefs have been removed, though the example of St. 
Peter’s at Rome might be pleaded in their justification, 
and the iaseription on the frieze of the portico—* Jur 
erands hommes la Patrie reconnoissante’—is about to 
give place to some more loyal and legitimate motte. 

Amongst the unfinished works of Napoleon is the 
fountain, which he intended should be erected on the 
site of the Bastile. This fountain was to have consisted 
of an enormous elephant, the model of which is now to 
be seen in plaster of paris on the spot where the Bastile 


formerly stood. It is seventy-two feet in height; the 


jet d'eau is through the nostrils of his trunk; the reser- | largest hospitals in Paris. 
“voir in the tower upon his back; and one of his legs clean; the furniture of the beds was white, and looked 
contains the staircase to ascend to the large room in the | fresh and wholesome. 
The elephant was to have been exe- | though there was much to afflict the eye, there was no- 
thing to offend any other sense. 


jueide of his belly. 
euted in bronze, with tusks of silver, surrounded by lions 
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| the inside which is always next him. 


| Paris. 
| volent Abbe de l’Epée, for the education of these help- 
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| the sound of a trumpet, compared it to the colour red, as 


| sound of a trumpet. 
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of bronze, who were to have expectorated the water from 
| une cistern to another, It is remarkable how little the 
| persons who lived close to the Bastile know of the par- 
| ticulars which happened at the taking of that place by 
| the populace, an event which happened so short a time 
ago; and in the accounts which have been published, 
there is scarcely a circumstance which is told in the same 
manner by any two narrators. From the site of the Bas- 
tile, I went to the manufactory of Godelin tapestry. 

It is extremely curious to see the operations of this 
manufacture. The material on which the tapestry is 
worked consists merely of single threads; which are 
placed upon a frame over which the workman leans, 
The outline of the pattern is marked in black chalk upon 
| the threads; and the worsted being ready rolled, the 
| artist then works it in, in the various proper shades, with 
| no other direction to guide him than a coloured model 
| which hangs near him. The extraordinary part of the 
| work is, that he produces the desired effect, using the 
| most brilliant colours, and the softest gradations of tints, 
| with the happiest use of light and shadow, without look- 

ing at the fair side of his work in its progress ; for it is 





June 5th.—Visited the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb; the most interesting of all the establishments in 
The system of education invented by the bene- 


less children, shut out, as it would seem, by nature, from 
the chief sources of inteHigence, has been prosecuted 
with equal success by the Abbe Sicard. The difficulty 
obviously consists in establishing a medium of commu- 
nication with the mind of the pupil. The Abbe de 
l’Epée surmounted the difficulty, by inventing a method 
of conveying ideas to the mind.by means of visible signs. 
This is done by writing the names of things, and by a 
regular system of signs, establishing a connection between 
the written words, and the ideas to be excited by them. 
This ingenious system appears at first sight to be almost 
impracticable, but as the abbe well observed, “ the con- 
nection between ideas and the articulate sounds, which 
are the ordinary means by which they are excited in the 
mind, is quite as arbitrary, as that between these ideas 
and the written characters he used to represent them to 
the eye.” 

The mind once stored with ideas, and a channel of 
communication established, the pupil is soon taught 
what may be called the mechanical part of his education, 
the use and exercise of the organs of speech ; and, as a 
privation of any of the senses is always found to pro- 
duce a greater quickness in those that remain, the sense 
of sight becomes in the deaf and dumb so acute, that 
they can see the answer of the person with whom they 
converse by observing the motion of the lips. 

Some of the definitions which are recorded as the im- 
promptu answers of the pupils, at public examinations, 
are at once accurate and beautiful. To instance a few; 
Eternité,—un jour sans hier ni demain. 

Reconnoissance ; Le memoire du ceur. Les sens; 
des portes idées. Desir; Esperance ; Jouissance ; Le 
desir est un arbre en feuilles, l’esperance un arbre en 
fleurs, la jouissance un arbre en fruits ; or, according to 
the definition of another pupil: le desir est une inclina- 
tion du ceeur, l’esperance, une confiance de l’esprit. 

The intellectual attainments of these persons furnish 
the strongest argument against those doctrines which 
would persuade us that the soul of man is only the result 
of the organs of sense. If we needed any farther argu- 
ment, to convince us of the immaterial nature of the 
thinking being within us, we might surely find it in the 
example afforded by the deaf and dumb, which seems to 
prove that the soul’s existence is independent of the 
senses; though their excitement may be required to call 
out its powers, and a certain material apparatus be neces- 
sary to the manifestation of its faculties. 

it has been stated as a singular coincidence, that a 
deaf and dumb pupil being asked to define his idea of 


Sanderson, the famous blind mathematical professor, used 
to explain his idea of the colour red, by likening it to the 


Drove afterwards to the Hotel de Dieu, one of the 
Every thing was neat and 


In walking through the wards, 


The French boast much of their surgical attainments, 
and indeed their campaigns must have afforded them the 
most ample opportunities of practice and experience. 

One improvement, I believe, they may have introduced 
which has been found of extensive benefit in military 
practice ; that of immediate amputation, before inflam- 
mation takes place, in opposition to the old established” 
system of waiting till the inflammation should have sub- 
sided. 

7th.—Left Paris for Dieppe, traveling the lower road 
to Rouen, which passes along the banks of the Seine, 
and abounds more in picturesque prospect than any other 
which I have yet seen in France; though this is not 
saying much in its favour. But the view of Rouen from 
a height about a league from it, is very fine, and might 
be admired in any part of England. Normandy indeed, 
in many of its features, bears a striking resemblance to 
England, and the likeness increases as you advance from 
Rouen towards Dieppe, through the green and fertile 
valley, rich in pastures and orchards, and peopled with 
the cotton workers, by means of which the French hope 
to rival our long-established superiority in that manu- 
facture. ' 

Having now arrived at Dieppe, the last stage of the 
French territory, I would willingly part with them in 
good humour. There are some amiable traits of cha- 
racter, which are universally prevalent, and must strike 
the most common observer. They are almost without 
exception a temperate people, and with wine at com- 
mand which may be bought for almost nothing, they 
rarely drink to excess. It must be confessed, too, that 
they are much kinder and gentler in their treatment of 
the brute part of the creation, than the lower orders of 
our own country; and indeed the appearance of the 
animals confirms this opinion ; for you never see those 
maimed, broken-knee’d, miserable objects,—the victims 
of ill-treatment and ill-usage, which sg often shock one 
in England. ‘ 

Again—if the French have a much. greater share of 

vanity than their neighbours the islanders, there is a 

ludicrous sort of pride on the other hand, which, though 

a weed that thrives prodigiously in England—setting a 

fool in fermentation, and swelling him out with inflated 

ideas of self-importance—does not seem to take root at 
all here; for no one is above speaking civilly to his in- 
ferior, how great soever the distance between them. The 

French too, in many instances exhibit a praiseworthy 

disregard of outward appearance to which the English, 

from pride or mauvaise honte, practise so obsequious a 

submission. In France no man need fear sinking in the 

estimation of his friends from the shabbiness of his coat, 
the height of his lodgings, or the fashion of his equipage. 

If I have seen little else to mention with commenda- 

tion, it may be that I have been blinded by national pre- 
judice ; for I believe it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
acquire that complete impartiality which is so necessary 
in the pursuit of truth. It would seem that a man’s 
head was like a bowl, and that he came into the world 
with a certain bias impressed upon it by the hand of na- 
ture herself. This bias in an Englishman’s head dis- 
poses him to dislike every thing belonging to a French- 
man. I confess, till I had resided in France, I used to 
think that this prejudice was carried much too far; but 

I leave it with a most devout wish that it may never be 

my misfortune to reside in it again, and a very strong 

hope that the national feeling which has so long kept us 

a distinct people in all our habits, feelings, and princi- 

ples, may long continue to be cherished, and that the 

sound and sufficient sentiment of love of country may 
never be laughed out of countenance by the vain and 
visionary nonsense of universal philanthropy, 
9th.—Dieppe. Labor ultimus! Ascended the cliff 
to snuff up the gale that comes from old England. “Oh 
England! England! thou land of liberty—thou climate 
of good sense—thou tenderest of mothers and gentlest 
of rfurses’”—how I long to embrace thee again. And 
yet now that I am within twelve hours’ sail of thee, and 
that I can approach thee with amended health and brighter 
prospects, I feel a strange mixture of apprehension and 
anxiety. Who has not felt, though parting from friends 
is the severest of all trials, that meeting again is not 
without its disquietudes ; especially after a long absence 
from those with whom we have been in the corstant 
habit of thinking, talking, and acting? In such a situa- 
tion a man fears lest he should find his friends, or lest 
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his friends should find him, changed ; lest absence should 
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have made such a gap in the chain which united them | At first you write eagerly, composition is rather a pas- | 


in the bonds of affection, that it may be doubtful whether 
the links will ever fit in together again. I believe I was 
led into this train of thought by a passage in tala, a 
wild little book, of delightfully romantic nonsense, by 
Chateaubriand. “Mais que parle-je de la puissance des 
amitiés de laterre? Illusion! Chimere! Réved’une 
imagination blessée! Vanité des vanités! Si un homme 
revenait A Ja lumiére quelques années aprés sa mort, 
je doute qu’il fut revu avec joie par ceux-la mémes, qui 
ont versé le plus de larmes a sa memoire ; tant on forme 
vite des autres liaisons—tant |’inconstance est naturelle 
alhomme.” But the packet is ready and the wind is 
favourable. 

June 10th.—On board. The cliffs of Dieppe are as 
white as those of Albion; a name which we have been 
taught was applied to our own island, from something 
peculiar and remarkable iu the colour of its rocks. This 
similarity of materials strengthens the notion that at 
some ‘temote period the sea burst through the straits and 
divided us from the continent—a thought which is well 
expressed by Mason, when he makes old ocean tear 
Britannia 


“ from reluctant Gaul 
And bade her be his queen.” 


Long may she retain her sceptre, and long may she 
continue to inspire such feelings as now rise within me, 
in approaching her shores, and make me exult in the 
reflection that I was born an Englishman. 
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Here I conclude my journal. If-I had enjoyed better 
health, I should have endeavoured to exert more indus- 
try in seeking objects of curiosity; and if I had been 
less ignorant, I should have derived more advantage from 
what I did see, and perhaps have been enabled to make 
the details of my diary more worthy of perusal. 

But gui s’excuse s’accuse ; and indeed all further 
apology would be superfluous for a volume which, from 
the desultory and careless character of its contents, can 
have no higher pretensions than to furnish the pocket of a 
traveling chaise, or occupy the settee of a parlour window. 


THE END. 





Ethel Churchill; 
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THE TWO BRIDES. 
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BY THE nf ie OF “THE IMPROYVVISATRICE,” “ FRAN- 
CESCA CARRARA,” “TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EARLY 
ure,” &c. &e. 


“ Yet knowing something—dimly though it be; 
And, therefore, still more awful—of that strange 
And most tumultuous thing, the heart of man. 

It chanceth oft, that, mfx’d with nature’s smiles, 
My soul beholds a solemn quietness 

That almost looks like grief, as if on earth 
There were no perfect joy, and happiness 

Still trembled on the brink of misery.”—WitLson. 


PREFACE, 


There is one portion of a work, which, more than all 
others, marks the difference between the reader and the 
writer. It is the first read, and the last written; the one 
which the reader dismisses the most hastily, and the 
writer lingers upon longest. The preface is the seal of 
separation between yourself and a work that must have 
been the chief object of many days. The excitement of 
composition is over, and you begin to doubt and to de- 
spond. I cannot understand a writer growing indifferent 
from custom or success. Every new work must be the 
record of much change in the mind which produces it, 
and there is always the anxiety to know how such 
change will be received. It is impossible, also, for the 
feeling of your own moral responsibility not to increase. 





sion than a power; but, as you go on, you cannot but | 
find that, to write a book, is a far more serious charge 
than it at first appeared. Faults have been pointed out, 
and you are desirous of avoiding their recurrence; praise 
has been bestowed, and you cannot but wish to show 
that it has not been given in vain. 

Encouragement is the deepest and dearest debt that a 
writer can incur. Moreover, you have learnt that opi- 
nions are not to be lightly put forth, when there is even 
a chance of such opinions being material wherewith 
others will form their own. I never saw any one read- | 
ing a volume of mine without almost a sensation of fear. | 
I write every day more earnestly and more seriously. 
To show the necessity of a strong and guiding principle ; | 
to put in the strongest light that no vanity, no pleasure, | 
can ever supply the place of affection; to soften and to | 
elevate,—has been the object of the following pages. I | 
know too well that I cannot work out my own ideal, but 
I deeply feel that it is the beautiful and the true. 

The greater part of these volumes has been written 
when in very wretched health ;—may I urge it as a plea 
for the continuance of that kindly indulgence which has 
so often excited both my hope and my gratitude? 


CHAPTER I. 


AGE AND YOUTH, 





“T tell thee,” said the old man, “ what is life. 

A gulf of troubled waters—where the soul, 
Like a vexed bark, is tossed upon the waves 

Of pain and pleasure, by the wavering breath 
Of passions. They are winds that drive it on, 
But only to destruction and despair. 

Methinks that we have known some former state 
More glorious than our present; and the heart 
Is haunted by dim memories— shadows left 

By past felicity. Hence do we pine 

For vain aspirings—hopes that fill the eyes 
With bitter tears for their own vanity. 

Are we then fallen from some lovely star, 
Whose consciousness is as an unknown curse ?” 


« And yet you chose to marry him!” 

“I did, and should marry him again; but bear with 
me for this night, dearest uncle, as you have often | 
borne.” 

The old man’s answer was to pass his hand caress- 
ingly over the beautiful head that rested on the arm of 
his chair; and his niece continued. 

“ My spirits are overcast with a sadness which I have 
not hitherto known, and inexplicable too. Did I believe | 
in omens, [ should say that my depression was ominous.” 

“Tt is the idea of departure—but you always wished | 
to visit London.” 

« And wish it still; but I knew not, up to the hour | 
of parting, how much it would cost me to sever myself 
from my kind, my only friend.” 

“ You have your husband, Henrietta;” but the ex- 
pression which accompanied the sentence was half sar- 
castic, half distrustful. 

A still deeper shade of doubt passed across the high 
and finely cast features of the youthful female. 

“You have, from my cradle, impressed upon me the 
folly of love; and so far as my knowledge goes, it goes | 
with you. All the affairs of the heart that 1 have wit- 
nessed, have excited but my wonder or contempt; nor 
could I ever understand what people see so charming in 
each other. I could no more pass hours away, like dear | 
Ethel, in imagining perfection in a nameless boy, than I 
could yield up all my faculties to the arrangement of 
colours in an endless Penelope-pleasing piece of em- 
broidery ; perhaps I am too quick-sighted for the delu- 
sions of love.” 

« Be your eyes never dimmed, then,” said the listener, 
bitterly. 

«“ Yet, if I put love out of the question, I could wish 
for something like affection; for, much as it accords | 
with Hamlet, and with usage, to be ‘a little more than | 
kin, and less than kind,’ still Lord Marchmont’s coldness 
often times comes over me with the effect of suddenly 
rounding a headland in one of our valleys, and finding | 
the north wind full in my face. He takes not the slight- | 
est interest in aught I say, and I have continually | 
thoughts and feelings which I am restless to communi- | 
cate. Here I do not feel this’—and she turned towards | 
him her glistening eyes—“for my own dear uncle will | 

i 


always hearken to me, explain, encourage, and show me 
how to comprehend others and myself. But, far away 
from him, surrounded by new scenes, filled with fresh 
impressions, longing to clothe in utterance all the burst- 
ing thoughts they will excite, must I be lastingly con- 
demned to a silent life and a closed heart,” 

“ Better keep them so for ever. Wherefore unlock to 
others treasures priceless to yourself, and valueless to 
them, unless the disclosure serve to render you their 
dupe and victim. 

‘* How differently my uncle, do we view the world!” 

“ The difference lies but in knowledge. I know that 
world—you know it not.” 

“ Nay, I have learned it from yourself, and experience 
teaches well.” 

“ Ay; but before we profit the experience must be 
ourown. A few short years, Henrietta! for, to a tem- 
per such as yours, life gives its lessons quickly, and we 
shall think but too much alike. I may not live to see 
it, but the time must come—and, ah! how soon—when 
you will commune with yourself in the solitude, per- 
haps, of this very chamber, and admit, ‘ gloomy as were 
my uncle’s views of existence, the reality is yet more 
dark.’ ” 

“ Oh, no! Fate cannot but have made an exception in 
my favour. Is there a single advantage that fortune has 


not blest me with—young, high-born, married to one of 


England’s richest and proudest peers, handsome, clever 
—is it not so? At morn‘ shall go hence, and what sort 
of triumph and pleasure can I anticipate at the metropo- 
lis 1” 

“ And you will find both; but, alas! human enjoy- 
ment is all too dearly atoned. The ancients gave the 
balance of life to a dark goddess, who, following in the 
track of fortune as the shadow follows the sunshine, 
enforces bitter payment for our few and transitory de- 
lights, Nothing is good, but evil comes thereof. I took 
you, Henrietta, when an infant, from your dying mo- 
ther’s arms. Your cradle was placed in my laboratory, 
and often have I closed the midnight volume to watch 
the fitful slambers of your childhood. I have since given 
you all I had to give, my time, my knowledge; and for 
your sake loved on—hoped on. And now, that you are 
my sweet and intelligent companion, and my whole heart 
is bound up in you—your smile my all of sunshine, your 
step my only music—you must leave me; and to a soli- 
tude saddened by the remembrance of a beloved one, 
who never more can be what she has been to its lonely 
and weary occupant.” 

The young countess sprang from her seat, and threw 
herself at the old man’s knees, which she fondly clasped. 

“ No, no, my more, my more dear than father, I will 
not leave you. How vain, how selfish have I been! 
Why dif you suffer me to marry—nay, what is Lord 
Marchmont to me? I will stay here happy, ah, too 
happy, in devoting all my life to the debt of gratitude— 
nay, not gratitude, of love—that I owe to you.” 

Sir Jasper struggled for a moment—’t was only for a 
moment—and the strong emotion was subdued. 

«“ Not thus, my sweet child; the laws of Nature are 
immutable; and they have decreed that the young bird 
shall leave the nest. Do not weep, my beloved girl; of 
what avail were it to keep you here until your loveliness 
and youth had departed? Even with your gladdening 
presence I cannot now number many years; and to feel 
that I was leaving you lonely and defenceless—unprac- 
tised, too, in that world which requires all youth’s en- 
ergies to encounter—would embitter even the pang of 
death! No—my best beloved Henrietta—I would have 
vou form new ties, and other friends. The rare advan- 
tages of youth pass rapidly away, and my darling must 
enjoy them while she may. Her old uncle will not be 
forgotten. You will write to me often; and I shall still 
feel and think with you;” and, bending down, he kissed 
the sweet eyes that were looking up at him with such 
sad tenderness, 

For a long time they sat in unbroken silence, and 
neither looked upon the other. Each gazed at the sur- 
rounding objects, and alike beheld them not. They saw 
but with the heart’s eyes, and these turn on an inward 
world. 

There are in existence two periods when we shrink 
from any great vicissitude—early youth and old age. In 
the middle of life we are indifferent to change; for we 
have discovered that nothing is, in the end, so good or 
so bad as it at first appeared. We know, moreover, how 
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to accommodate ourselves to circumstances, and enough 
of exertion is still left in us to cope with the event. 

But age is heart-wearied and tempest-torn: it is the 
crumbling cenotaph of fear and hope! Wherefore should 
there be turmoil for the few and evening hours, when 
all they covet is repose? They see their shadow fall 
upon the grave, and need but to be at rest beneath ! 

Youth is not less averse from change; but that is 
from exaggeration of its consequences, for all seems to 
the young so important and so fatal. They are timid, 
because they know not what they fear ; hopeful, because 
they know not what they expect. Despite their gaiety 
of confidence, they yet dread the first plunge into life’s 
unfathomed deep. 

Thus it was with Henrictta. She knew more of the 
world than most women of her years; for her converse 
had been chiefly with her uncle, a man of remarkable 
endowments; and she had read an infinite variety of 
books—read them, too, with that quick perception which 
seizes motive and meaning with intuitive accuracy. 

Such, however, inevitably is half knowledge; and 
theory that lacks the correction of practice is as the soul 
without the body. 

In common with all of her impassioned temper and 
sensitive feelings, she had much imagination. She had 
created a world which she was resolved to realise—a 
world where beauty was power, whose luxuries were 
poetry, and to whose triumphs she gave all the brilliant 
colouring of hope. Who, in after life, can help smiling 
at the fancies in which early anticipation reveled; how 
absurd, how impossible do they not now appear! Yet 
in such mockery lurks much of bitterness; the laugh 
rings hollow from many a disappointment and many a 
mortification. 


Henrietta had all this to acquire, and was taking on 
that very evening one of her first lessons in experience. 
Contrary to their wont, her wishes were at variance with 
tuemselves—the past and the future contended in her. 
Impatient to enter the “ new more magnificent world,” 
on whose threshold she now stood, she was yet withheld 
by all the tenderest recollections of her childhood. She 
could not brook the thoug!:t of abandoning her uncle; as 
his long and gloomy evenings arose sadly before her, she 
saw him wandering all solitary through their favourite 
walks—sitting down to his lonely meals—watching by 
himself the dim hearth, and thinking continually of her. 
She raised not her eyes, but every object was distinctly 
visible to them, and woke a train of association which 
gave her the keenest pain. Never had the place seemed 
to her so gloomy; and all therein was so characteristic 
of its master. 

It was a large vaulted apartment, and had been once 
a chapel; but it was now half library, half laboratory. 
The arches were formed of black oak, hewn into all the 
fantastic shapes of Gothic imaginings; in which it was 
singular to note that all the natural imitations were 
graceful, while those of humanity were hideous. The 
oak leaf and the garland mingled grotesquely with the 
distorted faces that ever and anon peeped from among 
their wreaths. 

The walls were entirely hidden by book-shelves, or by 
cases containing rare specimens of fossil bones and rep- 
tile skeletons. Here was a grisly crocodile, its teeth 
white and sharp as when they glistened in the waters of 
the Nile; there, a massy serpent, knotted into huge and 
hideous contortions; while myriads of small snakes, 
lizards and disgusting insects, were stored around with a 
care which had obtained for Sir Jasper Meredith, among 
his neighbours, the reputation of a magician, though 
they were but the sickly fancies of a heart ill at ease, 
that mocked itself in its pursuits. 

The ceiling had been painted with the martyrdom of 
some saint. Who shall place a bound to human folly, 
when both the inflicter and the endurer of torture have 
deemed that pain is acceptable in the sight of God? 
The tints had long since faded from the ceiling, and in 
the twilight nothing was discernible save two or three 
wild and ghastly faces, far less like “ spirits of health” 
than “ goblins damned !” 

On the carpet at the hearth basked, in a wood-fire’s 
heat, three enormous and black cats, the predilection for 
which, instead of for dogs, the usually chosen compan- 
ions of country gentlemen, further increased the belief 
in Sir Jasper’s unholy studies, 
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with the same morbid perversity that had its source in 
early disappointment. 

“T like a cat,” he would say, “because it does not 
disguise its selfishness with any flattering hypocrisies. 
Its attachment is not to yourself, but to your house. 
Let it but have food and a warm lair among the embers, 
and it heeds not at whose expense. Then it has the 
spirit to resent aggression. You shall beat your dog, 
and he will fawn upon you; but a cat never forgives: 
it has no tender mercies, and it torments before it de- 
stroys its prey.” 

The landscape from the oriel window, in which they 
were now seated, was quite in accordance with Sir Jas- 
per’s professed tastes. 

It fronted the bleakest part of the coast, a desolate 
heath, which was relieved only by a few stunted trees, 
and became gradually merged in the sands. An andu- 
lating purple line, which was “ earth’s great antagonist,” 
the sea, closed the distance. 

On the horizon rested heavy masses of cloud, broken 
by red gleams of dying sunset, which, as its vivid colours 
parted the darkening vapours but to disappear, showed 
like some gallant spirit struggling vainly with the press- 
ure of adversity, and yielding one energy after another, 
as it sank beneath some last misfortune heavier than all 
before. 

As yet the crimson hues flitted around, rendering dis- 
tinct first one object and then another. They settled now 
upon the two that watched them from that oriel window. 

The aged man was leaning back in a quaintly em- 
bossed oaken chair, on whose carving the arms of his 
family were gorgeously painted and inlaid. In youth he 
must have been singularly handsome, but years and care 
had left their vestiges on his noble features, which were 
thin even to emaciation. You might almost see the 
veins flow under the sunken temples. Scarcely a hue 
of life hovered on that wan cheek and lip, and his ex- 
treme paleness was heightened by a profusion of black 
hair, from whence time had not taken a shade or curl. 
Contrary to the fashion of his time, it drooped upon his 
shoulders, like a pall falling round the white face of a 
corpse. 

On a low cushion beside sat his niece, at once a like- 
ness and a contrast. Their resemblance was striking— 
there was the identical outline—though age had lost the 
glowing tints of youth. Both had the same mass of 
black hair, the high intellectual forehead, the strongly 
marked brow, the slightly aquiline nose; but, above all, 
there was the same expression, an inward and melan- 
choly look, whenever their features were in repose. It 
was a similitude that every year would increase, for it was 
the similitude of character. 

Henrietta’s was a style of beauty uncommon in Eng- 
land, and a bright and sunny brunette, the soft brown of 
whose skin was warmed by the richest crimson that ever 
flushed a cheek with a whole summer of roses, while her 
lip was of scarlet-—the dewy coral has its freshness, but 
conveys not its brightness. Her hair floated unbound 
in long soft tresses, and her tall figure was almost con- 
cealed by a white damask robe, fastened loosely at the 
waist, but leaving that graceful outline which reveals the 
most exquisite proportion ! 

No wonder that the old man’s eye dwelt upon her 
with mingled pride and tenderness; yet was it a face 
that might cause affection many an anxious hour, for 
there was mind in the lofty and clear forehead, heart in 
the warm and flushed cheek—and what are mind and 
heart to woman, but fairy gifts, for whose possession a 
grievous price will be exacted ? 

Suddenly her uncle rose from his seat, exclaiming, 
“ We are over sad and silent. I will go seek the gift 
reserved by me for our parting. No duchess in the court 
of St. James’s shall rival the Lady Marchmont in dia- 
monds, at least—and you, Henrietta, will have to make 
no sacrifice for their enjoyment.” 

The youthful countess was gratified by display, for, to 
the imaginative, it bears a charm, of which a more staid 
temperament dreams not. Yet at that moment she felt 
as if the acquisition of these gems were a calamity. 
Their possession involved separation from her uncle, 
from every relic of home affections, and from all that yet 
lingered with her of her childhood. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE MORALITY OF DIAMONDS, 
There was an evil in Pandora’s box 
Beyond all other ones, yet it came forth 
In guise so lovely, that men crowded round 
And sought it as the dearest of all treasure. 
Then were they stung with madness and despair : 
High minds were bowed in abject misery. 
The hero trampled on his laurel’d crown, 
While genius broke the lute it waked no more. 
Young maidens, with pale cheeks and faded eyes, 
Wept till they died. Then there were broken heatts— 
Insanity, and Jealousy that feeds 
Unto satiety, yet loaths its food; 
Suicide digging its own grave; and Hate, 
Unquenchable and deadly ; and Remorse— 
The vulture feeding on its own life-blood. 
The evil’s name was Love—these curses seem 
His followers for ever. 


Sir Jasper re-entered, bearing a crimson velvet casket, 
and broidered with armorial bearings. 

“It is getting dark and cold,” said he; “let us draw 
to the fire.” 

Henrietta rang for the attendants to draw in the pon- 
derous curtains; and in the meanwhile, curious to be- 
hold the stores of the emblazoned depository, lighted the 
tapers for herself. The case was speedily unclasped, 
and the countess stood dazzled with the brilliancy of the 
precious contents. She hastily took thence the bracelets, 
and fastened them upon an arm round and polished as 
of marble, then gathered up her night-black hair into 
the lustrous coronet, and ran to a mirror, which, though 
dim with time and use, grew radiant with these shining 
gems. 

«“ My dear, good uncle,” she cried, “ you are too kind, 
too generous.” 

“ Giving you your own is no generosity,” returned 
Sir Jasper: “these are the jewels of your house—the 
portion of its heiress.” 

“Tam glad,” said Henrietta, a flush of pride deepen- 
ing the bloom upon her cheek, “ that they have been 
ours; I am glad to associate their brightness with the 
past. Fresh from the merchant, they convey no senti- 
ment but that of wealth; while these hereditary dia- 
monds recall whole generations of stately beauty. I 
rejoice that they have descended with our line.” 

“$So do not I,” said her uncle, in a low and altered 
tone. “I see in those glittering trinkets the departure 
of youth and of love, the wreck of the heart’s best hopes 
and sweetest affections. To me they are mocking re. 
cords of the past. As they fling back the taper’s rays, 
they seem to boast—‘ The heart was a game between 
us; you risked upon it passion, truth, belief, but we won 
the stake.’ ” 

He sank back in his arm chair, and riveted his gaze 
upon one of the portraits which hung on the gloomy 
walls, Almost unwittingly, Henrietta pursued the mo- 
tion of his eyes, which rested intensely upon a picture 
that displayed herself as a child of three years, her father 
and her mother, 

In Sir Henry Meredith’s appearance there was nothing 
that won upon the sight, though the limner had done 
his best for him. The countenance had no character. 
But his consort was indeed lovely, like, and yet not like, 
the daughter who now watched her. There was the 
same fich complexion, although the features were of less 
perfect contour, the forehead more narrow, and the face 
devoid of the meaning which mind, and mind only, can 
impart. But this the passing observer might scarcely 
have detected, for few would seek beyond that exceeding 
loveliness. 

“ She is very beautiful,” sighed Sir Jasper; “to me 
was that face once the fairest of the Almighty’s works. 
I loved as they love who love but onee. At parting from 
her I have flung me on the ground along which her light 
feet had skimmed, to gather the common wild flowers 
that they could not crush. The casual mention of her 
name was to my ear heaven’s sweetest melody ; and, if 
only for her sake, I believed in truth, and constancy, and 
goodness! I have felt sick with happiness when she 
has entered the room suddenly, and have trembled like 


eyes. 
“ Lady Agnes was my cousin; and in birth, youth, 
and affection, we were a fitting match: but we were 








The reason given for this preference was tinctured 


poor. The world was, however, before us, and of what 
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was I not capable for her love! I was strengthened 
even to parting from her, and we parted !—parted, with 
the fixed stars above, whose light was less lovely than 
her tears. Of the two, she was apparently the more 
sorrowful; for I subdued my sadness, that it might not 
enhance her suffering. She called me back to her, to 
give me one of those long black locks which, if but 
blown against my cheek, as we rambled together, made 
my whole frame shiver with delicious transports! I 
have now a raven curl, severed from her graceful brow, 
but it is not the same. 

« Well, I forthwith went abroad, and joined my brother, 
who had for some years past resided at Vienna. My 
heart was too full, too young for silence, and I told him 
all. He heard me calmly; and as calmly promised to 
further our attachment. The implicitness of my re- 
liance stayed not to ask his sympathy. ‘To talk of her 
was happiness, and my brother seemed a part of that 
home whither. he was then returning. 

« What desolation was in his departure! for the first 
time I had to struggle against the world alone. Fortu- 
nately, from the absence of some, and illness of* others, 
who were attached with me to the embassy, there was 
much to distract me from my dejection, for my official 
duties had become of unusual severity. I was even 
happy then, for I was employed, and had motive for 
employment. I lived in the future—that future which I 
fashioned to my will. I have since tried occupation as a 
resource, and how different was it when sweetened by 
the projects of hope! A year passed rapidly away, and 
I could look sahguinely forward to a successful career. 
Intrusted, at length, with a mission to England, whose 
completion would give me a few days at Meredith place, 
I planned to come upon them by surprise. 

« How well I remember the evening that saw my re- 
turn on that old domain! The same soft twilight per- 
vaded nature as when I left it—not a shadow of change 
had passed over the old house and its grounds. The 
oaks, though scarcely yet in leaf, flung down their giant 
shadows, and the dew rested beneath their shelter. The 
hawthorn’s breath came upon the gale as sweetly as of 
yore; and the wind, as it scattered the green blossoms 
which our young peasantry call “locks and keys,” made 
the same rustling in the ashen boughs. 

«IT walked on alone, for my grooms had gone round 
with the horses. After a moment’s pause to breathe— 
for the sense of present happiness was too much—I stood 
beside the little stream whereon her shadow was im- 
printed when we bade farewell; and fancied that, like 
my heart, it too should have retained that dark outline 
as faithfully as it mirrored the stars, which were flicker- 
ing in the flood even as I saw them then. 

«“ When nearer the house, however, there came upon 
me signs of change—I heard the roll of carriages and 
the sound of music. Suddenly a stream of light burst 
from the windows. I must have arrived at the moment 
of some festive celebration—fortunate, for Agnes would 
assuredly be there. ' 

“ To place this beyond doubt, ere I withdrew to change 
my dress, I entered the vestibule unperceived, and made 
my way to the musician’s gallery, from which I could 
look down upon the scene below. All was gaiety and 
animation ; brilliant groups were flitting past in rapid 
succession ; but my attention was at once attracted to 
the head of the room, where was stationed a lady in 
white satin, to whom my brother was presenting every 
guest successively. 

“I could hear the musicians applaud among them- 
selves the beauty of the bride, who, at that moment, 
turned her head towards the gallery; I felt upon whom 
I must look—it was the face of Agnes! 

“ Henrietta, I watched her more unmovedly than I 
now tell you of that watching! The beauteous head, 
from whose dark ringlets came the one yet next my 
heart, was bound with these very diamonds; and the 
eyes that I had Jast seen so sad and tearful, were now 
full of light. 

“The sound of her silvery laughter came where I 
stood, as, resting on my brother’s arm, she paced along 
the room, At once I darted from the gallery and forsook 
my father’s house, and neither saw it nor England for 
many long years. It matters not how those years went 
by ; suffice it, that my heart at length yearned within 
me to behold my native land again. Experience had 
taught me, that woman’s falsehood was no unparalleled 
marvel; but it had coupled with this conviction, that 





nothing in after life can atone for the bitterness of our 
first rude awakening. 

“T returned, hardly knowing wherefore, to Meredith 
place—as if the scenes of youth could recall our youth 
again! they only make us feel the more acutely how far 
it is removed. 

«On my arrival I met, winding darkly along the great 
avenue, my brother’s funeral train. I saw the soft blos- 
soms of the hawthorn mingle with the black plumes of 
the hearse. 

“ Confusion was upon all things. Creditors were 
clamouring aloud in the house of the widow and the 
fatherless; and in the very hall through which a coffin 


had lately passed, were heard the jingling of glasses and | 


the rattling of the dice-box. 

«“ To my enquiries concerning Lady Meredith, the do- 
mestics abruptly replied, that ‘she was very ill, in her 
own chamber.’ ‘ Ay, take my word, she wiil never leave 
it without being carried,’ muttered an old woman, un- 
feelingly, as she hobbled slowly onward, with strength 
and temper alike exhausted by attendance on the in- 
valid. 

“TI bade this person go, and demand if Lady Meredith 
could receive her brother-in-law ; for, painful as our in- 
terview might be, it was indispensable. Meantime I 
stood apart in a recess, loathing the scene on which I 
was compelled to look: it was another leaf in the dark 
history of man’s selfishness and ingratitude. 

“ Sir Henry had consumed his substance in ostenta- 
tion and riotous hospitality—had fed many at his board, 
made many merry in his halls, but not a friend was in 
his house of mourning; the very retainers who had 
grown rich upon his ruin, seemed to deem the burial of 
their master but a signal for carousing and license. The 
old woman soon returned, bringing word that « her lady- 
ship would be glad to see me.’ What mockery in such 
a message! Though my way was through many well- 
known chambers, I recognised not one. My sight was 
deadened to external things: I was absorbed by a trou- 
bled and vague picture-—the coming interview. 

«<¢This is my lady’s room,’ said my decrepit guide. 
Even in that hour, what first occurred to me was sur- 
prise that the lady of our noble mansion should have 
chosen for her abode one of its smallest and worst apart- 
ments. All bore an air of discomfort. Though the 
evenings were still chilly, no fire was upon the hearth, 
which was strewed only with yesterday’s gray and moul- 
dering ashes: night was fast closing in, and the curtains 
were as yet undrawn, while the half daylight made the 
single still glimmering candle yet more faint. 

“TI approached the bed, and all else was forgotten. 
There was stretched, pale, worn, and changed, beyond 
what I had even dreamed of change, she whose image 
was still treasured in my heart so fair and so bright. 
Years, long years of care, had borne heavily on those 
sunken temples, and on those pallid features, 
~ “She perceived me instantly, and feebly extended her 
hand, but her words died in the utterance. I kissed her 
cold and wasted fingers, and bent in silence over her. 

“ A little creature was already kneeling there, but I 
yet saw nothing beyond the strange and hollow eyes 
which gazed upon me, as if in entreaty. Though al- 
tered and dim, I could still read their wishes. She then 
pointed to a restorative medicine which stood near; and, 
young as you were, Henrietta, you marked the sign, and, 
pouring a few drops into a cup, brought it towards the 
couch. Not tall enough to reach her mouth, you gave 
the cup gently into my hands—and your parent’s weary 
head was upheld by my arm to take it from me, but she 
had no longer the power to swallow. By the help of a 
chair, you had now clambered up among the pillows, 
and were trying if she would drink it at your offer. 
Something in the face suddenly struck you as unaccus- 
tomed, for you were teriified, and looked imploringly 
towards me for aid. 

“T turned to the aged nurse, but she was lying back 
in a deep-cushioned easy-chair, overpowered with weari- 
ness and heavy sleep. 

“ Again Lady Meredith raised her head from the pil- 
low, and a sudden and unnatural light flashed from her 
drooping eyelids. 

“<I know you, Jasper,’ said she, in a faint and sepul- 
chral voice. ‘It had been hard fur me to die without 
your forgiveness. You are looking kindly and sadly on 
me: look ever thys, I pray you, on my poor and orphan 
child, who can claim no friend upon the earth, except 











yourself” I raised you, pale, pretty creature that you 
were, from the bed, and you clung about my neck. ‘ Yes, 
she will love you!’ murmured the sufferer, yet more 
feebly ; and, at the next effort to ejaculate, her accents 
died away with a frightful gurgling in the throat. 

“ She stretched her hands convulsively—a rapid change 
passed over her features—I looked upon the face of the 
dead !” 

The silence which ensued at the close of this narra- 
tive, was broken by Sir Jaspér’s remark: “ Well, my 
poor Henrietta, the mother more than atoned for all, 
when she bequeathed to me the daughter. But human 
nature is, at the best, but selfish: I looked forward to 
your alliance with Lord Marchmont as the realisation of 
You are married; and I shrink 
from your alienation from me. I dread to commit my 
treasure to a callous, cruel world. But, good night, 
love, for we must arise with the dawn, and I am weary 
—most weary ; to-morrow [ shall be in better spirits.” 

He kissed her, and they parted for the night. 


| my dearest wishes. 


——>— 


CHAPTER IIL. 
ANTICIPATION. 


We do not know how much we love, 


Until we come to leave; 
An aged tree, a common flower, 
Are things o’er which we grieve. 
There is a pleasure in the pain 


That brings us back the past again. 


We linger while we turn away, 


We cling while we depart ; 

And memories, unmarked till then, 
Come crowding on the heart. 

Let what will lure our onward way, 


Farewell’s a bitter word to say. 


The moon was shining full into Lady Marchmont’s 
| window, and a soft western breeze was stirring the 
br:nches at the yet open casement. ‘The aspect on this 
side the dwelling was as wooded and fertile, as on the 
other it was bare and barren. ‘To the left towered an 
ancient avenue of oaks ; to the right, a pleasure-ground 
was carried aslope towards the park. 


« Still and so beautiful was that fair night, 
It might have calmed the gay amid their mirth, 
And given the wretched a delight in tears.” 


But Lady Marchmont’s feelings were not in unison with 
the scene; she was excited and restless, needed to talk, 
and not to think—in a word, to be taken out of herself. 

The objects around were wearisomely familiar; they 
recalled too much for one who wished rather to hope 
than to repine! Henrietta’s temper was too sudden and 
quick for melancholy ; she was impatient of her own 
regret, and strove to dissipate rather than indulge the 
mood. 

At that moment it struck eight o’clock. The church- 
spire, touched by the moonbeams, shone above the aged 
yews that stood in a heavy group below. The chime 
struck Lady Marchmont’s musing into another vein. 

“ How early,” thought she, “and Algernon will not 
be at home for many hours. I might go and visit Ethel: 
to-morrow I shall have little leisure.” She threw a man- 
tle hastily around her, and, drawing its hood above her 
head, descended to the garden. As she ever and anon 
passed by some shrub herself had planted, or neared 
some covert bower where she had whiled away the list- 
less hours, she would half pause, and again would urge 
her pace hurriedly onward. 

She had now reached the churcltyard, which few of 
her age and time would have traversed with her indiffer- 
ence. She ran across it, as the shortest route to Mrs. 
Churchill’s grounds ; and Mrs. (hurchill was the grand- 
mother with whom Ethel dwelt. 

A little wicket opened into a half-wilderness, half- 
shrubbery, whose narrow pathway was chequered by the 
soft light that found its way through the densely-grown 
plantation. As she turned to secure the latchet, the 
voice of music came upon her ear. “ Ah!” said she, 
and a conscious blush lit up her cheek ; « Walter May- 
nard is then with them.” ‘The sound of her own half 
whisper seemed to startle herself, and she passed on 
with a haughty smile, but hesitating step. « And Nor- 
bourne Courtenaye, doubtless;” but this name was 
spoken without embarrassment, and aloud. 
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Another instant, and the music ended; the leafy | half-attendant, Lavinia Fenton, our countess, and two 


screen was divided, and she was the centre of the little 
company, every one of whom rejoiced to welcome her. 
She seated herself by Ethel; and declaring that her walk 


had left her no breath as yet to talk, urged them to re- | 


sume the harmony that she had interrupted. All were 
too young, and too intimate, for the embarrassment of 
ceremony, and again music broke on the stillness of the 
night. 

It was an old English air, to which the vocalists had 
set the words of a sonnet written by Walter Maynard. 
The words of the song were sad : but what is the young 
poet’s melancholy but prophecy ? 


Dream no more of that sweet time 

When the heart and cheek were young ; 
Dream no more of that sweet time 

Ere the veil from life was flung. 
Yet the cheek retains the rose 

Which its beauty had of yore, 
But the bloom upon the heart 

Is no more. 


We have mingled with the false, 
Till belief has lost the charm 


Which it had when hope was new 
And the pulse of feeling warm. 
We have had the bosom wrung 


By the mask which friendship wore ; 
Affection’s trusting happiness 
Is no more. 


We have seen the young and gay 
Dying as the aged die ; 
Miss we not the laughing voice, 
Miss we not the laughing eye ? 
Wishes take the place of hope, 
We have dreamed till faith is o’er ; 
Its freshness made life fair, and that 
Is no more. 


Take away yon sparkling bowl— 
What is left to greet it now ? 
Loathing lip that turns away ; 
Downcast eye and weary ‘row. 
Hopes and joys that wont to smile, 
Mirth that lit its purple store, 
Friends that wont to join the pledge, 
Are no more. 


The scene was rather grouped by some Italian painter, 
whose fancy had grown luxuriant amid the golden sum- 
mers of his clime, than one actually passing under Eng- 
land’s colder sky, and on England’s colder soil. In front 
there was a sloping lawn, shaded from all but the south 
wind, a favoured nook of verdure begirt with trees and 
flower-beds. 

On one side, fancifully decorated with shells and spars, 
mosses and creeping plants, was discovered a building, 
between hermitage and summer pavilion; on the other 
waved a copse of larches, exhaling that spicy and pe- 
culiar fragrance which the autumnal wind brings from 
out the fir. ‘Two little passages, cut into stairs of turf, 
wound uniformly to the level sward which made the 
fore-ground of the landscape. At the end of this was a 
sundial, whereon the moon fell with sufficient brightness 
to reveal the hour; beside was a fountain whose waters 
trickled with a low perpetual song, from the rough lips 
of its carved basin, into a large reservoir, moulded from 
fragments of stone, sea-shells, and gnarled roots of trees 
bound with a growth of weeds and wild creepers. South. 
ward the lawn lay open to a pleasure garden, but the 
flowers were now but few, and those of the faintest hue 
and perfume. The gorgeous reds and yellows which 


herald decay were beginning to touch the forest foliage ; | 


and the limes, in which gutumn’s first symptoms are so 
lovely, looked in the pale light as if covered with prim- 
rose blossoms. 


Throughout the garden there was, indeed, much ar- 


rangement and much art; from the water-jet, trained to 
fling its silvery cascade, to the yew trees shaped into pea- 
cocks; still it was arrangement prompted by taste, and 
art that loved the nature which it guided. And if the 


horticultural skill, on which Mrs. Churchill piqued her- 
self, might have escaped the stranger's observation, the 
little knot now gathered before her terrace would inevita- 
bly have caught his attention. 


The party was of five : Ethel and her half-companion, 


| young gallants. Three of these were singing ; but the 
| attitude and bearing of the entire group, careless as it 
| was, told of their individual peculiarities more effectively, 
| perhaps, than would have been betrayed in more con- 
| strained hours. 
| Norbourne Courtenaye was a stripling of some three 
|or four and twenty, whose fair complexion made him 
look even younger. He had that air which so marks 
| our aristocracy—that air which, if not embodied in the 
| word ‘high-bred,’ is beyond the reach of words. He 
| had those fine and prominently cut features which grow 
handsomer with years; but, at the present time, they 
conveyed only one expression. The heart was in the 
eyes ; and these, fixed on Ethel Churchill, were blind to 
all but the beloved face which alone they cared to see. 
To Norbourne the whole world had one division, the 
place where she was, from that where she was not. 
Ethel returned not his gaze; but she was not on that 
account insensible of it. Natural as it may seem to 
look straight forward, her eyes tried every direction save 
| that in which they might fall on those of Courtenaye. 
| Her part in the trio was nearly nominal, and yet no bird 
| singing in the sunshine seemed ever to sing more from 
| the fulness of a joyous heart. Her voice, when you 
caught it, was, indeed, «the very echo of happy thoughts ;” 
| and smile after smile parted her small and childish mouth. 
| Her beauty was of that kind which is our ideal of a 
| cherub’s—rounded, innocent, and happy. The long 
| golden hair—for she was too young yet to have it dressed 
| after the prevailing mode—absolutely sparkled in the 
| light; while her skin realised the old poet’s exquisite 


| delineation : 





“ Fair as the trembling snow whose fleeces clothe 
Our Alpine hills; sweet as the rose’s spirit 
Or violet’s cheek, on which the morning leaves 
A tear at parting.” 


| 


| The least cause sent the blush to the cheek, and the 
laughter to the lip; for Ethel was guileless as she was 
| gay. 
The darling, like Henrietta, of an aged relative, their 
| training had been widely different. Half Ethel’s life 
had been spent in the flower-garden; and it was as if 
the sweetness and joyousness of the summer’s sunny 
children had infused themselves into the being of their 
| youthful companion. The open air had given strength 
to an originally delicate frame, and cheerfulness to her 
mind. She had read little beyond her grandmother’s 
cherished volumes, of which a herbal was the study, and 
the Cassandra of Madame Scudori the recreation. Out 
of these stately impossibilities, she had constructed an 
existence of her own, full of love, courage, and fidelity ; 
all highly picturesque and highly false. No matter— 
| the truth comes only too soon. 

And so, when Norbourne Courtenaye, a distant con- 
| nection of the family, arrived in a course of careless 
| wandering at their house, it seemed the most natural and 

fitting thing that he should fall in love with Ethel. It 
seemed, too, not less natural nor less fitting, that she 
| should fall in love with Norbourne; though not a little 
disheartened, at starting, Ly the absolute want of diffi- 
culties and adventures, with which she afterwards dis- 
covered that it was actually possible to dispense. 

Mrs._Churchill saw nothing of what was going on— 
she had her own views for Ethel, whom she considered 
too much a child to have any of her own; and she was 
| only pleased to have her house so cheerful. Family and 
fortune were on both sides equal ; and they might enjoy, 
| so it seemed, as long as they could contrive it, a court- 
| ship’s charming uncertainty, without a solitary obstacle 
to render it uncertain. 

Lavinia, her companion, was likewise handsome ; or, 
perhaps, rather what is called a fine looking girl; and 
had in her figure and demeanour, as well as in the 
arrangement of her simple toilet, that which bespoke 
| the coquet of nature’s own making; and nature does as 

much in that way as society. Neglectful of her fine 
voice, she was obviously attending more to her com- 
panions than to her own singing; and it was manifest 
that she was not unwilling to attract Walter Maynard’s 
| heed, for she would omit from time to time her own, and 
listen to his part, and, when she suffered her rich notes 
| to swell to their extent, it was in Maynard’s eyes that 
| She sought to read approval ! 
But what attention he allowed to escape from the 


music, was given all to to Ethel Churchill. If his eye 
but turned towards her, the heart’s utter prostration was 
in the gaze ! 

And she—the young and brilliant countess, who sat 
at queen-like distance from the throng—must watch those 
glances with a galling pang of envy ; not the less bitter, 
too, because unacknowledged even to herself ! 

Walter Maynard was standing with his arms folded, 
and his slight figure leaning against the trunk of an old 
ash. He was neither so handsome, nor had so fine a 
figure, as Norbourne Courtenaye; and lost something of 
his height by a stoop, the result either of a naturally 
delicate chest, or of sedentary pursuits: but none know- 
ing how to read the human face, could have passed by 
his without having their attention riveted. It had a 
touch of Henrietta’s own rich and changeful hues, but it 
was more feverish. The eyes were large and black, and 
had the moonlight’s melancholy, with that tearful lustre 
which is the certain sign of keen susceptibility. After 
years will drive the tears which gathered trembling on 
the eye-lash, back upon the heart; but the tears will be 
more bitter, because unshed! — 

The mouth was almost feminine in its sweetness, and 
yet the smile was sad. ‘T'ender it was, but not cheerful, 
and lacked the energy that sat enthroned upon the mag- 
nificent brow. Young as he was, his hair was thin upon 
his temples, where the large veins shone transparent and 
blue ; and the whole countenance was one which would 
have won attention in a crowd—which could not be 
identified with a common person. He was of those 
whose sensitive organisation and inborn talent constitute 
that genius which holds ordinary maxims at defiance. 
No education can confer—no circumstances check it; 
and even to account for it, we need with the ancients to 
believe in inspiration. 

Sir Jasper Meredith had noted the extraordinary 
abilities shown by Walter, even in his childhood; and, 
having confirmed the correctness of that first impression, 
had sent him to the university. There, however, he had 
disappointed expectation. In sooth, his genius was of 
too creative an order for the apprenticeship of learning; 
he needed life in its hopes, its fears, its endurance; all 
that the poet learns to reproduce. Education is for the 
many, and Walter Maynard was of the few. He had 
been much in Meredith Place, and Henrietta had been 
used to listen by the hour to his eloquent enthusiasm, so 
alive with poetry and with passion. Proud and ambi- 
tious, she yet loved him—the poor and the dependent; 
for there was in his highly-toned imagination that which 
responded to her own. She was too clever herself not to 
appreciate a kindred cleverness ; and the seclusion of her 
life lent a reality to his dreams of the future—to his as- 
pirings after that fame, which every volume in the 
crowded collection proclaimed to be so glorious. They 
read together; and she felt that his was indeed the mas- 
ter mind. Her vanity was gratified by his intellect. It 
was a worthy homage. 

These softer feelings were awakened by that interest 
which belongs to the melancholy and romance insepara- 
ble from the poetic temperament. / 

In the outset of their intimacy, admiration seemed a 
mere question of taste; and jealousy first taught her that 
she loved. She saw that he loved Ethel Churchill, 
utterly, worshipingly: that the withered flower which 
Ethel flung from her was to him a treasure. She then 
remembered that her own early bearing towards him had 
been haughty, and indifferent; that she had sneered at 
the young collegian’s shyness ; and now thought with 
“ the late remorse of love,’ how unlike to this had been 
Ethel’s gentle kindness. But all these things belonged 
to by-gone days. She wrapped herself op in a brilliant 


future. Still there were moments when she felt that its 
hopes were icicles. 
—— 
CHAPTER IV. 


Oh! never another dream can be 
Like that early dream of ours, 
When the fairy, Hope, tay down like a child, 
And slept amid opening flowers. 
Little we recked of our coming years, 
We fancied them just what we chose ; 
For, whatever life’s after lights may be, 
It colours its first from the rose. 
«So you are going to leave us?” said Ethel. 
“ Why, child,” (they were of the same age, but Hen. 
rietta’s mind bad far outgone its years), “you say this 
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ETHEL CHURCHILL. 








in the most dolorous of tone’. I really see nothing so 
very dreadful in going to London, where I have made up 
my mind to force the women to die of envy, and the men 
of love, the one by my diamonds, the other by my eyes.” 

«“ None may doubt the power of the latter, at least,” 
observed Courtenaye. 

«“ Truce to your fine sayings,” replied Henrietta; «I 
would not give thank you for a compliment from a per- 
son in your position, Now, don’t blush, Ethel; I am 
only laying down general rules. A man in love is a 
nonentity for the time—he is nothing; and nature, that 
is, my nature, abhors a vacuum. Now, is not that a 
philosophical deduction, Mr. Maynard ?” 

Walter started from his reverie—he had not been list- 
ening. 

« You never know what one is saying,” exclaimed 
Lady Marchmont, pettishly. 

«“ Nay,” said he, in one of those deep melodious voices 
which almost startle with their peculiar sweetness, “I 
heard you speak, and, as one often does with songs, in 
the music I lost the words.” 

«“ How I should like,” said Ethel, “ to see you dressed 
on the day of your presentation. When I imagine things 
about you, I always fancy you ‘reine d’amour’ at a 
tournament, while 


‘ 





your eyes 
Rain influence, and adjudge the prize.’ ” 


«“ Thank heaven,” cried Henrietta, laughing, “ you do 
not, even in fancy, turn me into a shepherdess, with 
sheep on one side, and a purling brook on the other.”’ 

« And yet,” said Ethel, “ there is something that takes 
my fancy mightily in these sweet and tranquil pictures. 
I have always felt sorrow when my shepherdess has 
been taken from her green meadows, even to a palace.” 

“ Well, my vocation is not for innocent pleasures,” re- 
turned Lady Marchmont: «I own I prefer my own kind 
to lambs and wild flowers.” 

«“ How entirely I agree with you,” cried Walter May- 
nard; “as yet I know little of life, excepting from the 
written page: but existence appears to me scarcely ex- 
istence, without its struggles and its success, I should 
like to have some great end before me; the striving to 
attain, amid a crowd of competitors, would make me feel 
all the energies of life.” 

« And yet,” interrupted Courtenaye, “ what hours of 
seemingly delicious reverie I have seen you pass, flung 
on the bank of some lonely river, where the hours were 
mirrored in sunshine.” 

“IT was thinking of the future,’ answered Walter, 
“and a very pleasant thing to think about.” 

“If we had but one of those charming old fairies for 
godmothers,” said Norbourne, “ of whom my nurse was 
so fond of telling, in the vain hope of putting me to sleep ; 
as if I did not keep myself awake as long as I could to 
hear ;—if such a one were to appear, 1 wonder what 
gift we should each choose ?” 

“T should so like to know,” replied Lady Marchmont; 
“now let us be honest, and frankly confess the inmost 
desire of our hearts. I will set the example; for, as I 
am going to court, 1 may not need to speak truth for 
some time, and may therefore use up what I have now. 
I frankly confess that my wish would be for universal 
admiration.” 

Walter Maynard paused for a moment, looking at 
Ethel; it was but a glance, and a deeper melancholy 
came over his face. 

“TI would wish,” said he, “for fame—glorious and 
enduring fame.” 

« And I,” cried Alice, eagerly, “would wish to be a 
lady—have an embroidered damask gown, and ride in a 
coach-and-six.” 

« I would wish,” whispered Ethel, “ to be loved.” 

« And,” added Norbourne, in a whisper almost as low, 
“I would wish to love.” 

«T think,” exclaimed Lady Marchmont, “ that Alice’s 
wish is the most rational of all. Well, girl, success to 
your coach-and-six.” 

« And I wish,” said a venerable old lady, who, un- 
perceived, had joined the young circle, “ that you would 
all come into the house—for the evening is growing 
damp, and supper is ready.” 

«“ My dear Mrs. Charchill,” said Lady Marchmont, 
taking her hand, and respectfully kissing it, “ you must 
not fancy that this is a farewell visit. I came hither to- 


night, for I did not know what to do with myself. The 





way of the world—I have had all I wanted, and must 
go.” . 
«“ Just come in,” said Mrs. Churchill, “and take one 
glass of my mead.” 

« No—not even such a golden promise tempts me. I 
am afraid that Lord Marchmont will be at home before 
me—and he is not yet accustomed to be kept waiting.” 

“TI would not on any account detain you—but come 
and see us to-morrow,” said the old lady, kindly. 

Waving her hand, Henrietta 1an rapidly down the 
path by which she came, and was soon out of sight. 

“She is a sweet creature, and a lovely,” said Mrs. 
Churchill ; “I wish she may bring back the same light 
step and heart with which she leaves us.” 

Mrs. Churchill was not the first person who has been 
deceived by appearances, The light step there assuredly 
was—but the light heart, Henrietta herself would have 
said was a heavy one. With spirits exhausted by the 
forced exertion of the last hour, she came back to her 
room even more gloomy than when she left it. 

« T have seen him for the last time ;” and perhaps that 
moment was the only one during their whole acquaint- 
ance, that she had thought of Walter Maynard with un- 
mixed tenderness. Pride, mortification, and disdain of 
his actual position, had usually mingled with all gentler 
thoughts. But there is something in parting that softens 
the heart ;—it is as if we had never felt how unutterably 


dear a beloved object could be, till we are about to lose | 


it for ever. 

Unconsciously to herself, she had grown accustomed 
to see Walter Maynard, to note the changes in his ex- 
pressive face, to listen to his picturesque and impassioned 
discourse. It now struck her suddenly how much she 
should miss them. 
and of his, had come together. 
the companion of love. 
munings with herself, she had never admitted even the 
fancy of their union. 


Hope had never been 


beloved. 
truth within her whispered, that she had been happier, 
even in the lonely lot which she that very evening had 


ridiculed, with Walter Maynard, than in a palace, and | 


not his.~ For the first time, she regretted her marriage. 


Lord Marchmont had been the cause of her drawing | 
Her superior mind at once detected the | 


comparisons. 
narrowness of his: and her warm heart shrank from his 
cold one. 
never even thought whether she loved him. 


“’Tis a strange thing,” she murmured, “ how love, | 


which should be such a blessing, should yet cause so 
much rrisery and disunion. Ah! Ethel does not know 
her own uappiness. I only wonder Mr. Courtenaye did 
not fall in love with me. 


sound of her own laughter jarred upon her ear. 
« What do I laugh at?” thought she; “at wasted 


affection—at the consciousness that, young as I am, my | 
heart is withered—that I look to amusement as to a re- | 
source, and to vanity as the business of an existence. | 
Ah! love is more powerful than I deemed ; for at this | 


very moment of whom am I thinking ?!—my kind uncle ? 
—no; of astranger. It is the last time I will yield to 
such a weakness ;” 
to pace the room. 


plaining of fatigue, went hastily to bed. But a crowd of 
heavy thoughts came to her pillow; and if, when Lord 


Marchmont returned, he had gazed on the beautiful face | 


then hushed in sleep, he would have seen that the check 
was flushed, and that tears yet glistened on the long dark 
eyelashes. 

—_—— = 


CHAPTER V. 
A POET'S MIDNIGHT. 


Is not the lark companion of the spring ? 

And should not hope—that sky-lark of the heart— 
Bear, with her sunny song, youth company ? 

Still is its sweetest music poured for love ; 

And that is not for me: yet will I love, 

And hope, though only for her praise and tears ; 
And they will make the laurel’s cold bright leaves 
Sweet as the tender myrtle. 


Henrietta’s was not the only step that crossed the 
churchyard on that night—it was, also, Walter May- 


The kno-vledge of her own heart, | 
Even in her most secret com- 
But to-night she felt deeply within | 


her secret soul the utter happiness of [6ving and being | 
What were her future brilliant prospects? The | 


She saw that he did not love her—that he | 


It would have completed our | 
game of cross-purposes,”’—and she laughed aloud. The | 


and, rising from her seat, she began | 
With a struggle to escape from her | 
own thoughts, she rang for her attendants, and, coin- | 
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nard’s neayest way home. But he paused, and stood 
gazing around. It was a night solemn and lovely as 
ever seemed fitting atmosphere for the city of the dead. 
There was not a cloud upon the face of the sky; the 
vapours and the cares of day had dispersed in the pure 
clear atmosphere. The dews were rising, and the long 
grass seemed like a sheet of bright and waveless water 
in the moonlight. The panes of the Gothic window in 
the church glittered like a succession of small shining 
mirrors ; and the vane on the spire was like a light placed 
there. The scattered tombstones lay white around; and 
nothing on that side the building told of the depth of 
shadow which was behind. The birds had long since 
been asleep ; and not a breath of wind stirred the droop- 
ing leaves. There was an uncertain beauty in the dis- 
tance, which gave an additional charm to the scene ; the 
light, silvery and tremulous, was more indistinct than 
that of day. Familiar objects took new shapes, and every 
outline was softened down with a varying and undulating 
grace. 

But Walter Maynard’s eyes were fixed upon one spot. 
A light was in the window of a turret just caught among 
| the old oaks that surrounded Mrs. Churchill’s house. 
| Once or twice a shadow flitted past, and the light was 
| obscured. In the silence you might have heard the 
| youthful watcher’s heart beating. It was Ethel Church- 
| ill’s window. At length the light was extinguished, and 
Walter turned slowly away. 
| “Tt is all dark now,” said he, “ and the better suited 
|} tome. Why should I even wish for her love? What 
have I to offer? only my hopes; and what are they ?” 
As he spake, his eyes rested on the graves below. “ Yes,’’ 
| muttered the youth, “they are sufficient answer; they 
are indeed the end of all human hope.” 

Mechanically he turned from one to another. Some 
were recently banded down with osiers, and the grass 
was varied with primrose roots; on some the foxglove 
grew luxuriantly, while others had a tombstone, carved 
with a name and a brief epitaph. 

«“ Ay,” said Walter, “this rude verse long outlasts 
those for whom it is written. ‘The writer, the reader, 
the sorrow which it embalmed, have long past away,— 
not so the verse itself. Poetry is the immortality of 
earth: where shall we look for our noblest thoughts, 
and our tenderest feelings, but in its eternal pages? The 
spirit within me asserts its divine right. I know how 
different I am from those who surround me. Can the 
gifts of which I am conscious be given to me in vain? It 
were a mockery of the mind’s supremacy, did I not be- 
lieve in my own future.” 

He turned again in the direction of the turret-window, 
and the large round moon shone above the old trees. It 
seemed as if she looked down tenderly and lovingly on 
that dearest spot. 

« Ah, sweetest and loveliest!” exclaimed the watcher, 
| “ would to Heaven those days were not past when the 
troubadour took his sword and lute, and taught far courts 
the light of his lady’s eyes, and the music of her name! 
But the sympathy to which he appealed yet remains. 
There are still human hearts to be stirred by the haunted 
line, and the gifted word. My page may be read by those 
who will feel its deep and true meaning, because, like 
myself, they have loved and suffered. Farewell, sweetest 
Ethel! we, perhaps, shall meet no more, but you will 
hear of me; and the remembered beauty of that face will 
be my angel of inspiration—ihe one sweet muse lighting 
up my lonely heart.” 

Hastily he left the churchyard, his pace rapid as his 
theughts, which framed, as he went along, his future 
plans; and to visit London as soon as possible was his 
| last resolve. He soon reached the dilapidated house 
| which called him master; but the ivy, silvered by the 
| moonlight, hid the desolation which was so apparent by 
| day. 

His family had left his father a ruined fortune, which 
| a life of adventures did not tend to improve. Mr. May- 
| nard returned home with an orphan boy ; and a wound in 
| his side, received while defending his superior officer, led 
| to his premature death. With many to advise, but none 
| to govern, the orphan boy led a desultory life, often 
wasting his time, but still collecting material for the 
future productions of a creative and poetical mind. 

In one of the most original and thoughtful works of 
| our day, it is said, 
| ‘“Itis a fatal gift; for, when possessed in its highest 


| quality and strength, what has it ever done for its votaries? 
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What were all those great poets of whom we talk 
so much! what were they in their lifetime? The most 
miserable of their species: depressed, doubtful, obscure ; 
or involved in petty quarrels, and petty persecutions ; 
often unappreciated, utterly uninfluential, beggars, flat- 
terers of men, unworthy of their recognition. What a 
train of disgustful incidents, what a record of degrading 
circumstances, is the life of a great poet !”’* 

This is too true a picture; still, what does it prove, 
but that this earth is no home for the more spiritual part 
of our nature—that those destined to awaken our highest 
aspirations, and our tenderest sympathies, are victims 
rather than votaries of the divine light within them! 
They gather from sorrow its sweetest emotions; they 
repeat of hope but its noblest visions ; they look on na- 
ture with an earnest love, which wins the power of 
making her hidden beauty visible ; and they reproduce 
the passionate, the true, and the beautiful. Alas! they 
themselves are not what they paint; the low want sub- 
dues the lofty will; the small and present vanity inter- 
feres with the far and glorious aim: but still it is some- 
thing to have looked beyond the common sphere where 
they were fated to struggle. ‘They paid in themselves 
the bitter penalty of not realising their own ideal; but 
matikind have to be thankful for ‘the generous legacy of 
thought and harmony bequeathed by those who were 
among earth’s proscribed and miserable. Fame is bought 
by happiness, 5 


—p— - 
CHAPTER VI. 


MUCH CHANGE IN A LITTLE TIME. 


Ai.d she too—that beloved child, was gone— 

Lite’s lastand loveliest link. There was her place 
Vacant beside the hearth—he almost dreamed 

He svw hei still; so present was her thought: 
Then some Jight thing reminded him how far 

The distance was that parted her and him. 

Fear dwells around the absent—and our love 


For such grows all too anxious, too much filled 
With vi.in regrets, and fond inquietudes ; 
We kno v not Love till those we love depart. 


Not above a month had elapsed since the little party 
were seated on the sloping lawn; and yet that short 
space had suffice. to change the position of all assembled 
in the pleasant quiet of that evening. 

In the gloomy library of Meredith Place is seated an 
old man, surrounded by books which he is too weary to 
read, and by chemical apparatus which he has not spirits 
to use. Till she went, Sir Jasper knew not how dearly 
the child of his old age had clung to his very existence. 
He fancied that he ha | resources in his own mind: alas ! 
the mind ill supplies the wants of the heart. There is 
to age something so enlivening in the company of youth, 
unconsciously it shares the cheerfulness it witnesses, 
and hopes with the hopes around, in that sympathy 
which is the kindliest part of our nature. Even his 
young neighbour, who so often shared his studies, had 
departed—Walier Maynard had gone to London. Nor 
was the house of the Chnurchills less altered. Their 
young kinsman had received a su.lden summons from 
his mother, on the occasion of his uncle, Lord Nor- 
bourne’s visit. Ethel sat lonely on the little lawn, 
where every thing had altered ali.ost as much as her 
own feelings. ‘The approach of au.amn’s bleaker hour 
had stripped many of the trees of their foliage, and the 
bare boughs waved disconsolate to a low and moaning 
wind. The last of the flowers had fallen from the stem; 
and there was not even moonlight to soften the dreari- 
ness of the scene. ‘I'he dark evenings closed in rapidly, 
and even the cheerful fireside failed to bring back the 
smile to Ethel’s lip, or the gladness to her eye. There 
was, however, one time to which she and Sir Jasper 
alike looked forward. The post came in twice a week ; 
and the sound of the horn, though its arrival was always 
expected, and every minute of the hour before it came 
counted, while the breath was held for fear of losing a 
sound, yet not the less did Ethel’s colour deepen to 
crimson, and ber heart beat even to pain. Night after 
night, too, did she sink back with the sickness of disap- 
pointed hope. No letter came from Norbourne Cour- 
tenaye. 

Sir Jasper was more fortunate: he also set two days 
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apart in the week, he also counted minutes of the even- 
ings when the post came in; but he was never disap- 
pointed—it always brought him a letter. Whatever 
might be the young countess’s engagements, none pre- 


vented her from writing to her uncle; and for the sake | 


of the beloved writer the aged recluse took an interest in 
all the news of the day—in such light chronicles as the 
following epistle. 


FIRST LETTER OF. LADY MARCHMONT TO SIR JASPER 
MEREDITH. 

Vanity! guiding power, ’tis thine to rule 
Statesmen and vestrymen—the knave or fool, 
The Macedonian crossed Hydaspes’ wave, 
Fierce as the storm, and gloomy as the grave. 
Urged by the thought, what would Athenians say, 
When next they gathered on a market-day ? 
And the same spirit that induced his toil, 
Leads on the cook, to stew, and roast, and boil; 
Whether the spice be mixed—the flag unfurled— 
Each deems their task the glory of the world. 

After all, my dearest uncle, nothing has impressed me 
more strongly than our first approach to London. It 
was getting dusk, and I had for some time been leaning 
back fatigued in the carriage, when, raising my head, I 
saw afar off a line of tremulous light on the horizon: it 
was the reflection of the myriad lamps and fires of the 
vast city we were about to enter. Next came a hollow 
murmur, something like the sound of the sea on our 
coast; but it soon grew less instinct with the mysterious 
harmony of the mighty, but most musical, world of wa- 
ters—it was broken and harsh, and the noise of wheels 
was easily distinguished. ‘Then we became involved, as 
it were, in a wilderness of houses; and there was some- 
thing singularly oppressive in the feeling of immensity 
and of loneliness that came over me. The heavy vapours 
which hung dark and dense upon the air, were as if they 
rose charged with the crime and suffering of the multi- 
tudes below ; and the faint light was like their feeble en- 
deavours to struggle through the weary weight flung 
upon existence. How little and how worthless appeared 
all my own gay schemes and glad anticipations! I shrank 
from them as if they were a criminal selfishness. But, 
as you have sometimes said, I have not suffered enough 
for my fits of despondency to last very long: tine passed 
away on arriving at my new house—I cannot say home; 
that word is reserved for my childhood and you—dear 
old Meredith Place is still home to me. I was full of 
eagerness and curiosity, and would fain have snatched a 
candle from one of the servants, and ran over every room 
at once. But this was quite contrary to Lord March- 
mont’s ideas of the fitness of things; and he is, as you 
know, a disciplinarian in small matters. He has a 
genius for furniture, and piques himself on screens and 
arm-chairs. 

We arrived three hours later than he intended, and, 
as the house could not be seen in.the precise manner 
that he wished, he decided that it should -not be seen at 
all till the next day. My own apartment, however, I 
was allowed to enter; and very pretty, I must say, it is. 
It is hung with Indian silk, where the brightest of birds, 
and the gayest of flowers, disport themselves on a white 
ground. The screens and dressing-table are of black 
japan, while the mirror is set in exquisite silver filigree 
work, of which material are also the boxes of my toilette. 
There are also two large Venetian glasses. Lord March- 
mont’s picture used to hang in the place of one: he has 
removed it. to the library,—* taking for granted,” said 
he, “ that you would prefer your own face to mine. Be- 
sides, it is too much of a good thing to have both sub- 
stance and shadow.” The conjugal gallantry was deli- 
cate—and true. 

I was delighted the next morning when I approached 
the window ; it looks on a small but pleasant garden, 
opening into the green park. The fine old trees looked 
like familiar friends. In the distance were the towers of 
the abbey, bathed with the golden tinge of early morning. 
I looked towards it, and thought of the happy evenings 
passed over the clasped volumes in which its annals are 
recorded. How glad I now am of all that we used to 
read together! I have now a thousand associations with 
you and the past, where otherwise there would be none. 

My time is divided between visiters and dress-makers, 
Madame Legarde, the * glass of fashion and the nurse of 
form,” (alias, the most fashionable of milliners,) has 
comfortably assured me, “ that my figure has great merit, 





and only requires cultivation :”’ this is to be done by tis- 
sues, brocades, and laces, which are now scattered round 
me in charming confusion. 

What a duty to one’s self it is to be young, vain, and 
pretty! but the middle quality is the most important. 
Vanity is a cloak that wraps us up comfortably, and a 
drapery which sets us off to the best advantage ; and its 
great merit is, that it suits itself to every sort of circum- 
stance, 

I have just had an amusing incident happen, very 
illustrative of my theory. Lord Marchmont gives din- 
ners with a due sense of their importance, and our chef 
de cuisine is a master of the divine art. His late mas- 
ter fought a duel with his most intimate friend, because 
he found that he had been holding forth strong induce- 
ments for Chloe to become his. “My mistress,” said 
the indignant Amphitryon, “was at his service; but to 
think of his endeavouring to seduce my cook!” Chloe 
had, however, a high sense of honour: “ A false friend 
does not deserve me,” was his only reply. The death, 
however, of Lord C set him free to an admiring 
world, and Marchmont was the successful candidate for 
his favours. Hitherto their harmony has been perfect— 
each appreciated the other; and it had been settled be- 
tween them, that the first dinner after our marriage was 
to be a triumph. 

This morning Chloe sent to ask an audience; it was 
granted, and he entered my dressing-room. 





« Just such a man, so wan, so spiritless, 
Drew Priam’s curtains in the dead of night, 
And came to tell him that his Troy was burned.” 


Chloe is a tall, meagre-looking individual, just embody- 
ing the popular idea of a Frenchman. “Mon Dieu! 
madame!” exclaimed he, all but throwing himself at 
my feet in the most theatrical of attitudes, (‘Titus, for 
example, in a scene of despair, with Berenice,) “ mine 
honour is in your hands—I appeal to your feelings—you 
see before you de most miserable of l:umanity—ma gloire 
is the sacrifice of his lordship’s prejudice! He will not 
hear reason, but he will bear you.” 

“ Thank you,” said I, laughing. 

«“ Ah, madame!” he exclaimed, “I do only mean, that 
you leave no reason for people to judge with; therefore 
they must let you judge for them—will you pity me?” 

Well, to make short of.a long story, told with a broken 
accent that made it doubly Aiguant, and embellished with 
gestures equally earnest and grotesque—I found that the 
ornaments now used at desserts are on a gigantic scale ; 
and Chloe believed that he had immortalised himself by 
a representation of the war of the Titans against the 
gods. Unfortunately, they were higher than even the 
room; and Lord Marchmont refused to comply with the 
wishes of the artiste, and to take down his splendidly 
painted ceiling to admit of the dessert. This threw Chloe 
into an agony: with tears m his eyes, he implored my 
intercession. “ C’est mon avenir dat I ask of you. I 
have not slept for nights, filled with my grand project— 
mais c’est magnifique! Will madame fancy the en- 
trance of de giants—taller than de tallest figures at de 
duke of—vat is dat berry? Ah! de queen’s, Queens- 
berry, or gooseberry.” 

My dear uncle, I behaved like an angel: I did not 
laugh—I admired the design—I sympathised with the 
professor’s honourable ambition, but suggested a remedy. 
«“ A man of your genius,” I said, “should despise the 
beaten track. All you can do with your giants is to have 
them a little larger than others have had. Invent some- 
thing fresh—a hint is all that is needed by a man like 
yourself. Why not introduce pigmies? Let us have 
some mythological device, executed in an exquisite 
style.” 

“ Madame est un ange de bonté! je comprends— 
mais c’est ravissant! My rivals shall die! Yes, we 
will have the marriage of Peleus and Thetis in the temple 
of Solomon. Je vois tout ce qu'il y ade grand dans 
votre idée. De temple shall be of fine spun sugar, and 
Hymen shall hold a littel torch of scented flame: then 
de apple flung by de goddess Discord shalt be gold.” 

«“ Rather ominous,” I exclaimed, “ for a bridal feast.” 

“Ah, no! von fine moral lesson; and it shall be 
gilded. Quel plaisir de faire une chose si nouvelle et 
si sublime! Madame need not fear that she has’ atrusted 
her scheme to an unworthy hand—je me devo. dlexé- 
cution. Mille graces—madame has saved uy life et ma 
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gloire. If she wants the least small douillen, I will al- 
ways see to it myself.” 
So saying, he bowed out of the room, with an air di- 
vided between conscious merit and tender gratitude. 
Any subject after this important one must be insipid: 
I therefore bid you good night. God bless you, my 
dearest uncle! 
Your affectionate 
HENRIETTA. 


LADY MARCHMONT TO SIR JASPER MEREDITH. 


Which was the true philosopher ?—the sage 

Who to the sorrows and the crimes of life 

Gave tears—or he who laughed at all he saw ? 

Such mockery is bitter, and yet just: 

And Heaven well knows the cause there is to weep. 
* Methinks that life is what the actor is: ’ 

Outside there is the quaint and gibing mask ; 

Beneath, the pale and careworn countenance. 


My dear, kind uncle—I cannot tell you the effect 
which the sight of your handwriting had upon me. It 
was the first letter that I ever had from you in my life. 
How bitterly it reminded me that we were separated ! 
and yet I was very glad tohearfrom you. I am ashamed 
to tell you that I cried like a child before I opened it, or 
rather before I read it: still, it has made me much hap- 
pier. It reminded me, that there was one person to whom 
every thing that concerned me was an object of interest: 
it broke the sense of loneliness that has pressed upon me 
ever since my arrival. 

I do not agree with Mrs, Churchill’s sweeping con- 
demnation, “that London is only a great, wicked, ex- 
pensive place ;” but you leave the fairy-land of fancy 
behind you for ever, on entering it. It is the most real 
place in the world: you will inevitably be brought to 
your level. If I were to quit it now, I should quit not 
liking it all; no one does who, having country habits, 
comes up for only a short time. The sense of your own 
insignificance is any thing but pleasant: then you are 
hurried through a round of amusements for which you 
have not acquired a relish—they being, as yet, uncon- 
nected with any little personal vanities. You suffer from 
bodily fatigue, because the exertion is of a kind to which 
you are unaccustomed; moreover, you fee! your own de- 
ficiencies, and exaggerate both their importance and the 
difficulty of overcoming them. But this is only “ begin- 
ning at the beginning ;” and I have a very brilliant per- 
spective—lI intend to be so courted, so flattered, and so 

“ beautiful.” You will laugh at my making up my mind 
to the last; but I doassure you that a great deal depends 
on yourself. 

The first step towards establishing pretensions of any 
kind, is to believe firmly in them yourself: faith is very 
catching, and half the beauty-reputations of which I 
hear, have originated with the possessors. Having de- 
termined upon being a beauty, it is absolutely necessary 
that I should have my portrait taken by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller: a portrait of his is a positive diploma of love- 
liness, 

Among my new acquaintance, is Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, who is just returned from Constantinople, 
where her husband was ambassador. She is very hand- 
some, very amusing, and a little alarming. She tells me 
very frankly, that she has taken a great liking to me. 

«“ Not, my dear,” said she, “that I profess the least 
friendship for you—friendship is just an innocent delu- 
sion, to round a period in a moral essay. I lay it down 
as a rule, that all men are rascals to women, and all wo- 

‘men rascals to each other. Perhaps very young girls, 
who do not know what to do with a superabundance of 
affection, run up a kind of romantic liking for each other ; 
but it never lasts—one good-looking young man would 
break up all the female friendships that ever were formed. 
In our secret heart we all hate each other. What I shall 
expect from you, is a little pleasant companionship ; and 
I offer you the same in return.” 

My protestations of “so flattered,” and “ too happy,” 
were interrupted by her continuing : 

“ The fact is, we have each the charm of novelty. I 
know every body, and shall put them in the worst possi-. 
ble point of view. I shall therefore be both useful and 
agreeable. You at present know nobody, and will like 
to hear all about them—especially to know the worst : 
of course, therefore, you will be a good listener. Now, 


In time I shall have told all I have to tell, and you will 
have heard all that you care to hear: then our bond of 
union ceases ; and so will our friendship, unless we can 
in any way make a convenience of each other.” 

Well, I have made a plunge into the cold bath of her 
ladyship’s acquaintance, and she accompanied me to Sir 
Godfrey’s. It was quite a visit of canvassing—for he 
has almost given up his profession: it is a favour if he 
paints you. Lady Mary told me some amusing anec- 
dotes. Among others, she repeated to me a conversation 
between him and Pope, who called on a visit of condo- 
lence during a severegfit of illness. The poet, by way 
of comfort, gave him every prospect of going to heaven. 
“ Ver good place,” replied the invalid; “ but I wish /e 
bon Dieu would let me stay in my new house—it is good 
enough for me.” 

One day, Gay was reading to him a most outrageous 
panegyric, in which he ascribed to Kneller every virtue 
under the sun—perhaps a few more. Sir Godfrey heard 
him with great complacency, only interrupting him by a 
few approving nods, or a “by Gott, sare, you say de 
truth.” At the close, he highly applauded the perform- 
ance, but said, “ You have done well, Mistere Gay—ver 
well, as far as you have gone; but you have left me out 
one great quality. It is good for de Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, that I was not a soldier and his enemy. Once, 
when I was such a littel boy, I was on St. Mark’s Place, 
in Venice, and dey let off some fireworks. By Gott, I 
liked de smell of de gunpowder! Ab! sare, I should 
have made von great general—I should have killed men 
instead of making dem discontent vith themselves, as my 
pictures do.” 

Sir Godfrey is a little, shrewd-looking old man, with 
manners courteous even to kindness. He received us 
with the greatest empressement, and was in excellent hu- 
mour, having just received a haunch of venison from 
one of the principal auctioneers. “There,” he exclaimed, 
in a tumult of soft emotion, “is a goot man! He loves 
me: see what beautiful fat is on his venison !” 

A few judicious remarks, while he was showing us his 
pictures, placed me high in his favour; but my last com- 
pliment was the climax. 

“Tam,” suid I, in a tone of the most modest hesita- 
tion, “afraid, Sir Godfrey, to sit-to you. 1 shall be 
discontented with my looking-glass for the rest of my 
life.” 

“Mine Gott!” exclaimed he, “ your ladyship has a 
genius for de fine arts—you taste, you feeldem. But do 
not be afraid—you shall only look your best: your pic- 
ture vill teach you de duty you owe to yourself—you 
must try to look like it.” 

I thanked him for the glorious ambition which he thus 
set before me; and we took our leave, saying a profusion 
of fine things to each other. 

You see, my dear uncle, I write to you in the most 
merciless manner: I spare yeu nothing that happens to 
me. At least, details only kept in mind for your sake, 
will shows my dearest, kindest uncle, how affectionately 
he is remembered by his 

Grateful and devoted 


HENRIETTA. 


P. 8. Lord Marchmont, whenever he sees me writing, 
sends you a message of equal length and civility. Once 
named, it will do for always. You can keep it by you, 
like a stock of frozen provision. 


~~ 


CHAPTER VII. 


Few know of life’s beginnings—men behold 

The goal achieved. The warrior, when his sword 
Flashes red triumph in the noonday sun ; 

The poet, when his lyre hangs on the palm; 

The statesman, when the crowd proclaim his voice, 
And mould opinion on his gifted tongue : 

They count not life's first steps, and never think 
Upon the many miserable hours 

When hope deferred was sickness to the heart. 
They reckon not the battle and the march, 

The long privations of a wasted youth; 

They never see the banner till unfurled. 

What are to them the solitary nights, 

Past pale and anxious by the sickly lamp, 

Till the young poet wins the world at last, 

To listen to the music long his own? 


That makes their destiny ; but they do not trace 
Its struggle, or its long expectancy. 

Hard are life’s early steps; and, but that youth 
Is buoyant, confident, and strong in hope, 

Men would behold its threshold, and despair. 


Under what different aspects may the same place ap- 
pear! Walter Maynard arrived in London on the same 
night with Lady Marchmont. -He stopped at an inn 
suiting his finances. It was in a dark narrow lane in the 
city; and the young traveller sat down in the public 
room, where he was half stifled by the smoke, and half 
deafened by the noise. What a feeling of desolation, 
and of vastness, had struck upon his heart as he passed 
through a few of those crowded streets, of which there 
seemed no ending! It seemed impossible but that, amid 
so many faces, there must be one that he knew: but, 
no—all alike were strangers. He felt himself utterly 
alone ; and, for the first time, shrank when he considered 
how slender were his resources. A small sum of money, 
a letter of introduction to Sir Jasper Meredith’s book- 
seller, and a card of address where to find Norbourne 
Courtenaye when he happened to be in London—these 
were his all. He pushed aside his frugal meal with utter 
distaste, and looked round on his companions: at orice 
he felt all conversation with them to be hopeless. He 
listened to the conversation of the two men next him, 
who were quarreling over, rather than discussing, the 
« Craftsman,” which they had just been reading. Both 
were so decidedly wrong, that it was hardly possible for 
human nature at twenty-two to avoid setting them right. 
The consequence was, that the one called him a fool, 
and the other offered to fight him. A mild, respectable- 
looking man interfered, and, pacifying the combatants, 
drew Walter into a corner, and began conversing with 
him pleasantly enough. ‘The conversation was only a 
little interrupted by glances from the pretty hostess, whe 
seemed anxious to attract the attention of the handsome 
young stranger. 


“ Why, it is later than I thought,” exclaimed the 
stranger, as the clock struck. “Good night, my young 
friend—I dare say we shall meet again; and let me give 
you a word of parting advice—never interfere with what 
does not concern you.” 

A few minutes after his departure, Walter found that 
his purse was gone. 

“T thought how it would be,’”” cried the landlady ; 
“but I could not catch your eye. Why, the man you 
were talking to, is a first rate pickpocket—a very clever 
man. Let me give you a piece of good advice: always 
be on your guard against strangers; you may be sure 
that every body wants to take you in.”’ 

It is amazing how well the hostess contrived, during 
the two or three days that Walter remainéd in the house, 
to illustrate her theory by practice. Weary and dispirit- 
ed, Walter retired to the little, close chamber which was 
his bed-room. One must be uncomfortable to be tho- 
roughly out of sorts. A great sorrow forgets every thing 
but itself; but little sorrows exaggerate themselves and 
each other. 

As yet our traveller had to contend with only the 
smaller order. He sat down in the window-seat, ina 
most profitless mood of dejections More than once the 
sweet face of Ethel rose to his mind’s eye ; but he glanced 
round his chamber, and dismissed it. He was ashamed 
of thinking of her in such a position: he felt, with mor- 
bid sensitiveness, the social distinction between them. 
The wings of his fancy seemed to melt, like those of 
Icarus, now that he approached the sun of his hopes, 
London. The air of the narrow chamber grew more 
and more oppressive, and he flung open the window, 
which looked into a churchyard. The moonlight fell 
over the white stones which press so heavily on the dust 
beneath. 

“ The last churchyard I looked upon,” exclaimed Wal- 
ter, “how different was it from this! There the sweet 
influences of nature shed their own beauty over the pre- 
sence of death. The wild flowers sprung up amid the 
grass: the dew shone on the leaves; and the murmurs 
of a nameless music stirred the sweeping branches of the 
oak. Here, all is harsh and artificial: the palpable 
weight of human care seems upon the thick atmosphere. 
The very dead are crowded together, and crushed be- 
neath the weight of those dreary-looking stones. “ Ah!” 
exclaimed he, as he turned, witha cold shudder, from 











a good listener is the most fascinating of companions. 


The crowd attend the statesman’s fiery mind 


the window, “I hope I shall never be buried in a city.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ARRIVED AT HOME. 


A pale and stately lady, with a brow 
That might have well beseemed a Roman dame, 
Cornelia, ere her glorious children died ; 


Or that imperial mother, who beheld 

Her son forgive his country at her word. 
Vet there was trouble written on her face ; 
The past had left its darkness. 

It was a wretched evening on which Norbourne Courte- 
naye reached his home. 
and a bad road, with a worse hack (for his own horses 
had been knocked up), rendered more acute the misery 


which he, as a parted lover, was bound to feel. He felt 
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pe Norbourne had never been cordial in his life. “He | 
| hurried together questions and compliments. 

«“ On my honour, Mrs. Courtenaye, you will make me 
an advocate for petticoat government, after such a speci- 
men of its excellent influence. Still, my young friend, 
I am like the rest of the world—cannot leave well alone: 
bre have you up totown. Sir Robert was enquiring 

about the representative of our house, only the other day. 
IT, you know, am buta younger brother. But I forget 


| that you have not seen your cousin for anage. You 


A cold wind, a piercing rain, | 


| which he appeared completely absorbed. 


himself more unhappy at every succeeding mile; and | 


when he arrived—wet through, cold, tired, and hangry— 
he conceived, very justly, that he was the most unhappy 
of created beings. Still, it was almost worth while to 
endure all these sufferings for the sake of such a wel- 
come as awaited him at home. A good fire, and a good 
dinner, are wonderful restoratives ; and Mrs, Courtenaye 
was so happy at seeing her son again, that he could not 
but feel happy too. She -hung round him, watching his 
every look, as if she grudged the veriest menial offices 
from the servants; and she almost scolded him for not 
eating, 
things set before him to have satisfied even the cook her- 
self. Some old writer says, “we like to see those we 
love, eating and sleeping ;” and there is much truth in 
the homely remark. We like them to be the objects of 
our active care, or of our patient watchfulness. 

Mrs. Courtenaye idolised her son, with that intense 
love which a reserved and proud temper fecls for the one 
and only object on which it lavishes all its hoarded af- 
His father had died when his only child was 
and to that child his young, rich, and 
Many suitors 


fection, 
but two years old ; 
beautiful widow, had been wholly devoted. 
she certainly had ; 
given one of them a hope of success. 
sive spoiled her son—it was not so. Her strong sense 
and excellent judgment preserved her authority ; which 
was strengthened, not weakened, by the tenderest care 
that ever mother bestowed on orphan. From her lips, a 
reproof was sufficient punishment; for the boy well 
knew that he was the least sufferer. 

Mrs. Courtenaye was rather respected than popular in 
her habits were secluded—though 
liberally that hospitality which 
suited their position in the country. She was of an old 
catholic Scotish family, and had been educated in a 
Spanish convent, which she never left until her marriage 
Some said that her union witha 
and that her penances 
There was that in 


the neigubourhood : 


no one dispensed more 


with Mr. Courtenaye. 
heretic weighed upon her mind, 
were of an unusually strict order. 
her still fine 
out the assertion. She was subject to fits of deep melan- 
choly ; and, even in her most social hours, there was a 
sort of subdued sadness in her eyes—and she never had 
manner of one whose heart is at ease. 
Her very fondness for her son had something mournful 
seemed to fear the indulgence of all earthly 
Still, nothing could be more perfect than the 
union of herself and her child. It was touching to see 
them together; for, if this cold. world has one tie more 
holy, and more redeemed from all selfish feeling than 
another, it is that which binds the widow and the orphan 
togethe r. 

His dress changed, and his dinner over, Norbourne 
followed Mrs. Courtenaye to the drawing-room, where 
she had left his uncle Their way lay 
through the hall, 
forefather, and arms that had seen service even in the 
crusades, 

“I cannot help, dearest mother,” said he, half serious- 
ly, half smiling, “ having a little respect for myself when 
I return home. My noble ancestors have bequeathed to 
me an honourable name: well, I will at least strive not 
to disgrace it.” 
hand; and he could see that the tears stood in her eyes. 
“I should rather have said,” exclaimed he, “I will at 
least try to be worthy of my mother.” 

They found Lord Norbourne so engaged with a heap 
of political pamphlets, that he did not at first perceive 
their entrance. 
with great cordiality—we should rather say courtesy, for 


the glad, frank 


in it: she 


affections. 


and cousin. 


When he did, he welcomed his nephew | 


young people must have an immense deal to talk over. 
There, Norbourne, I consign yougto younger and fairer 
| hands.” 

So saying, he resumed his seat and his pamphlets, in 
Mrs, Courte- 
naye took up a religious work, and she, too, turned her 


| face away. Her eyes were resolutely fixed on the page, 


but she saw it not. Her cheek was pale and cold as 
marble; and there was that convulsive quiver about 
the mouth which is the most certain sign of mental 


| agitation. 


| derness of pity. 


when he had done justice enough to the good | 


Norbourne drew kindly towards his cousin Constance. 
He had for her the affection of early habit, and the ten- 
Delicate and slightly deformed, with 
only one surviving parent, whose affection chiefly showed 
itself in ambitious projects for her aggrandisement, there 
was much in Constance’s position that awakened the 
softest compassion. When Norbourne entered the room, 


| a deep flush of crimson betrayed how instantly she re- 


| cognised him. 


The colour had faded—but enough re- 
mained to make her look almost pretty ; and, if any thing 
can make a woman look so, it is the presence of him she 
loves. Poor Constance loved her cousin timidly ; for, 
painfully conscious of her personal defects, she was shy 


and retiring. During the lives of her sisters, she had 


been thrown quite in the background; and her cousin 


| had been the only one from whom she had always re- 


_ceived support and consideration. 
but even the wildest jest had never | 
It was said that | 
| Constance was at her ease. 


How gratefully does 
a woman repay such a debt! 

Norbourne Courtenaye was the only person with whom 
During the lifetime of her 


| beautiful sisters, she had met with so many mortifications 


'in Lord Norbourne’s heiress. 


that she shrank from all general society; and she had 
been too secluded, during the last twelvemonth, to know 
the merits and charms which would inevitably be found 
Of her father she stood 
in great awe, and of her aunt scarcely less—to which 
was also added a sense of strangeness. But Norbourne 


| she had known from a child: he had taken her part as 


but careworn features, which seemed to bear | 


a boy, and as a young man had never neglected her; 
her memory was stored with a thousand slight attentions 
which he had himself forgotten. After the first flutter 
of conscious delight which his entrance had caused, she 
was able to talk to him cheerfully, and her spirits rose 
with the unwonted enjoyment. 

It may be doubted whether Lord Norbourne was quite 


as much engrossed by his pamphlets as he appeared ; for, 


once or twice, as his daughter’s laugh reached his ear, 
his stern features relaxed into a smile, which changed 
the whole expression of his face. More than once, too, 


, he tried to catch Mrs. Courtenaye’s eye; but she was 
| too much absorbed in her book. Norbourne, it must be 


confessed, was impatient for the close of the evening— 
he had so much that he wished to tell his mother; and 


| it struck him that she looked unusually pale and harassed. 


| and whose life was so solitary. 
| peared so utterly uninteresting as now ; for Ethel’s sweet 


Still his cousin’s claims, as a woman and his guest, were 
imperative ; and, moreover, he felt for a young creature, 
shut out from so many ordinary sources of enjoyment, 
But never had she ap- 


| face shone before him, a sad contrast to the sickly and 


where hung the helm of many a bold | 


languid countenance of Constance. Neither had Con- 
stance the natural talents of Ethel: she was deficient in 
all powers of conversation. Accustomed to be repressed 


and neglected, she lacked courage to say what she thought. 


| What a change from the sweet, uncurbed vivacity of 


| Ethel, whose thoughts sprang directly from the heart into 


| utterance ! 
Mrs. Courtenaye fondly pressed his | 


| 


At length, however, the evening wore away ; 
and, after kindly assisting his cousin across the gallery, 
Norbourne hurried to his mother’s dressing-room: she 
was just going in, as he asked admission to tell all his 
adventures. 

«“ Not to-night, my beloved child; you must be tired: 


| not to-night.” 


She leant forward to kiss his forehead: he started at 


| the touch—for her lips were cold as ice. 














CHAPTER IX, 
DIFFERENT VIEWS OF YOUTH AND AGE. 
There was a shadow on his face, that spake 
° Of passion long since hardened into thought. 
He had a smile, a cold and scornful smile ; 
Not gaiety, not sweetness, but the sign 
Of feelings moulded at their master’s will. 
A weary world was hidden at that heart; 
Sorrow and strife were there, and it had learnt 
The weary lessons time and sorrow teach; 
And deeply felt itself the vanity 
Of love and hope, and now could only feel 
Distrust in them, and mockery for those 
Who could believe in what he knew was vain. 
It was with a natural touch of pride that Norbourne 
Courtenaye paced his paternal hall, while waiting for his 
uncle, with whom he was going to ride. It was one of 
those fine specimens of Norman architecture which yet 
attest the taste of that stately race. It was lined with 
oak, long since black with age, richly carved in all the 
quaint devices of art, then in its childhood; but the arms 
of the family, the crest, and the motto, were conspicuous 
every where. Around were those memorials to which 
time gives such value—several complete suits of armour, 
each belonging to some honourable name, whose deeds 
were the theme of legendary story. The dark plumes 
yet waved over each helmet, the slight feather outlasting 
the stalwart warrior on whose head it had once danced : 
a fragile thing, yet more enduring than its master. There 
were stands, too, of curious arms—some strange and 
foreign-looking Eastern cimiters, whose crooked steel had 
been brought from Palestine: others, of a more recent 
date, had equally their history. There were the short 
heavy carbines, and the richly mounted pistols, which 
had done their duty in the parliamentary wars, when the 
Courtenayes followed the fortunes of the ill-fated Charles. 
The gallant history came down to the present time; for 
there were the colours which his father had taken from a 
French battery with his own hands, at the battle of 
Blenheim, and for which he received the thanks of 
Marlborough. 
The gothic windows of painted glass 


« Taught light to counterfeit a gloom ;” 


and the rich purple and yellow dyes fell in gorgeous con- 
fusion on the relics around. A magnificent prospect lay 
beyond. On one side you could see only the vast extent 
of park, whose oaks might have served as temples to the 
druids: deer were feeding on the sunny slopes; and on 
a noble lake you saw the glittering of the morning light 
on the white wings of the swans. On the south side, 
the view was more varied: fields and orchards were ob- 
viously in a state of high cultivation; anda church, built 
by his grandfather, crowned the hill. “Below, cottages 
peeped from among the trees, realising all the painter 
could have wished of quiet and cheerfulness. The view 
stretched away like a panorama, lost in the gray and 
misty tints which mingle with the sunshine of an Octo- 
ber morning. Far as the eye could reach, all was his 
own: his forefathers had built those cottages, had planted 
those trees. He could not look around without the con- 
sciousness of power. 

I frankly confess that I have a respect for family pride. 
If it be a prejudice, it is prejudice in its most picturesque 
shape; but I hold that it is connected with some of the 
noblest feelings in our nature. Is it nothing to be con- 
nected with the history of one’s country, and to feel 


The name of every noble ancestor 
A bond upon your soul against disgrace ? 


No one, who admits the rule, can deny its exceptions; 
but I believe the pride of blood to have a beneficial in- 
fluence. It is much to feel that the high and the honour- 
able belong to a name that is pledged to the present by 
recollections of the past. 

It would have been difficult to find a finer specimen 
of the English aristocracy than the handsome and intel- 
ligent young man on whom his uncle’s eye had fixed on 
entering. There was something peculiar in that gaze. 
It was obviously one of pride in its object; but there 
was also sadness, which gradually changed into an ex- 
pression of harsh determination. There was something, 
however, contagious in the glad frank greeting of his 


nephew ; something, too, in the soft clear morning air, | 


that Lord Norbourne could not quite resist. He sprang 
on horseback with a feeling of vague enjoyment which 
he was as little as any man in the habit of experiencing. 
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« Whither shall we ride ?” said he, after they had can- 
tered a little distance over the soft grass of the park. 
The influence of custom, that second nature, stronger 
even than the first, was upon him; he had enjoyed him- 
self quite enough—he now wanted an object. 

«“ There is a splendid view from those hills, or y 

Here Norbourne was interrupted by his uncle laugh- 
ing much louder than he often permitted himself to do. 

«“ Why, my dear boy,” exclaimed he, “ what have 
you ever seen in me to imagine I cared for any prospect 
that did not terminate in Whitehall? Green trees and 
blue skies are very well in their way; I believe indis- 
pensable to painters, and useful to poets; 1 was not 
aware that I figured in either department.” 

« No one ever suspected, or even accused you of such 
proceedings,” replied Norbourhe, smiling at the idea of 
his lordship in either capacity; “ but can you not un- 

‘derstand enjoying the country for its own sake ?”” 

« No, I cannot,” replied his companion, drily. 

“1s it possible ?” cried his nephew, eagerly. “I can- 
not ride along this lovely morning without a thrill of 
delight. My whole frame seems lighter; a thousand 
subtle influences excite my spirits; I catch beauties I 
never saw before, and long for some one to admire with 
me.” 

“« All this,” replied the other, “ only proves what a 
good constitution you have, and that you are very young. 
I dare say you will grow more rational in time.” 

“ More rational!’ cried Norbourne; “nay, now, I 
have all the high authorities. Is not this delicious quiet, 
this serenity of rural enjoyment, the one admitted hap- 
piness of human existence; that which the statesman 
craves and the philosopher holds forth as the golden se- 
cret of life ?” 

« Statesmen and philosophers too,” replied Lord Nor- 
bourne, “often talk a great deal of nonsense. Half of 
what are called our finest sentiments originate in the 
necessity of rounding a sentence. Lord Bolingbroke 
writes with an eloquence which would make an enthu- 
siast rave, about the dignity and delight of retirement : 
I do not find that he intrigues with one atom less of ac- 
tivity to obtain a place in the ministry.” 

«“ Do you know him?” asked Norbourne, eagerly. 

“Ah! he is one of your idols, I suppose,” said Lord 
Norbourne, with a slight approach to a sneer. “ Youth 
is prone to admire; but it is odd how in a few years we 
discover the defects of our demigods. At first we look 
only to the head of the image, which is of gold: we 
soon find the necessity of looking down to earth, were it 
but to find out our path; and then we discover that our 
idol has feet of clay !” 

«Is there no such thing as excellence?” exclaimed 
his listener. 

“ Very far from it. I admit that there are a great 
many excellent things in this world; Sir Robert’s last 
measures, for example,” returned his uncle, half smiling. 

«“T would only warn you against youth’s usual error of 
believing and expecting too much—not that I expect you 
to take my warning. I do not often give advice; first, be- 
cause it is a bad habit that of giving any thing; and, 
secondly, because I always think of the ambassador’s 
answer to Oliver’s declaration, ‘that if the court of 
Spain cut off his head, he would send them the heads of 
every Spaniard in his dominions.’ ‘ Yes, please your 
highness,’ returned the diplomatist, ‘but among them 
all there may not be one to fit my shoulders.’ In like 
manner, with all our choice of other people’s experience, 
there is never any that suits us but our own.” 

“Tn the mean time,” said Norbourne, “ we have ar- 
rived at the park gate, and have not determined whither 
we shall ride. 


‘ Crowded cities please me then, 
And the busy scenes of men.’” 





“ For ‘then’ substitute ‘always,’ and Milton has just 
expressed my sentiments,” replied his uncle. «The 
*‘ crowded cities’ are unattainable, but there are still ‘ the 
busy haunts of men.’ Let us go and call on some of 
our neighbours. After all, the country may be interest- 
ing when there is a ramour of a general election.” 


—<— 
CHAPTER X. 


Ab! waking dreams, that mock the day, 
Have other ends than those 
That come beneath the moonlight ray, 


The vision, colouring the night, 
*Mid bloom and brightness wakes, 
Banished by morning's cheerful light, 
Which brightens what it breaks. 


But dreams, which fill the waking eye 
With deeper spells than sleep, 

When hours unnumbered pass us by— 
From such we wake and weep. 


We wake, but not to sleep again, 
The heart has lost its youth; 

The morning light that wakes us then, 
Cold, calm, and stern, is truth. 


Norbourne was amply repaid for giving up his gallop 
over the hills, by the curious study which his uncle pre- 
sented. He was astonished at the facility with which 
Lord Norbourne seemed to divine the character of each 
individual, and how he contrived to adapt himself to it. 
He avoided politics, and yet often managed to make Sir 
Robert Walpole the subject of discourse; but it was 
only to tell some favourable personal anecdote. Once or 
twice he was fairly entangled in an argument; and each 
time he allowed himself to be convinced on some minor 
point, which left, however, the original subject quite un- 
touched. 





An allusion to some pamphlet, which had just made 
a noise, induced Norbourne to mention Walter Maynard | 
to his uncle in terms of warm praise. 

“ He realises,” exclaimed he, warmly, “all one ever 
imagines of genius. He has the keenest sensibility, and 
this gives him the key to the sensibility of others. He | 
is eloquent, for his heart is in his words; and he has 
that passionate melancholy which is the true element of 
poetry.” 

“Say no more,” interrupted Lord Norbourne; “ you 
have described the man of all others the most unfitted to 
struggle with the actual world. His sensibility will make 
him alive to a thousand annoyances, which would be 
scarcely perceptible to one of colder mould; his elo- 
quence will obtain just admiration enough to deceive 
him ; and his melancholy only asks a few years’ expe- 
rience to deepen into utter despondency. Still, give me | 
his town address; I will, if I can, serve any friend of | 
yours.” | 

“ He has wonderful talents,” continued his friend. | 

“ Talents,” resumed Lord Norbourne, “of this high | 
and imaginative order, seem to me rather given to bene- | 
fit others than their possessor. Their harvest is in the 
future, not the present. Their brains produce the golden | 
ore, which commoner hands mould to the daily purposes 
of life.” 

“I think,” replied the young advocate, unwilling to 
give up a point in which his feelings were interested, 
“that even you would believe in Walter Maynard’s suc- 
cess in life, if you knew him. What has brought the 
world to its present state but individual talent ?” 

“ T do not deny your assertion,” said his uncle; “ but 
minds of the higher order are not the best suited to or- 
dinary use. I cannot express my meaning better than 
by using a simile of our opponent, the Irish dean. Swift 
says—‘ Take a finely polished razor, and you will waste 
your labour in getting through a ream of paper, which 
you need to cut: a coarse bone knife will answer your 
purpose much better.’ Now, your fine-minded man is 
the razor, and I leave you to make the application.” 

“ Well,” replied Courtenaye, “I commend him to 
your kindness, and beg you to put your judgment out of 
the question.” 

« A very common method of acting in this life. But,” 
continued Lord Norbourne, “you can form wishes for a 
friend—have you none for yourself? I am amazed to 
see a young man of your appearance and talents— 
though, after I have been thus depreciating the latter, it 
is almost an affront to say any thing about those you 
possess—I am amazed to see you vegetating among your 
own oaks, as if, like them, growth were your only 
value.” 

“T often visit London,” replied Norbourne. 

« Yes,” interrupted his uncle, with something between 
a smile and a sneer, “to decide on the merits of rival 
actresses ; to bear away a few don-mots from the coflee- 
houses; to see that the fashion of-ycur hair is not too 
much behind-hand, and_to choose the newest embroidery 
for your waistcoat.” 

Norbourne coloured; for there was at least truth 
enough in the description to make it come home. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








And charm the eyes they close. 
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“ As little do I think that your country pursuits de- 


129 
serve to engross your time. Life was given for some- 
thing better than sitting after fish, walking after birds, 
and riding after hares.” 

“ As well, my dear uncle,” said Courtenaye, laughing, 
“ as tying up your whole life with red tape.” 

Lord Norbourne smiled. 

“ We will not try any more attempts at wit. Wit 
only gains you the reputation of being hard-hearted, 
which it is very well to be in reality, but not to have the 
reputation of being. It shocks people’s little innocent 
prejudices, and these I always respect when I can. In- 
deed, the only character I ever found of any use to man 
was that of having no character at all.” 

“That is the very fault I find with your faction,” ex- 
claimed his hearer, eagerly. “It is too much the fashion 
to decry all lofty moral purpose, to disbelieve in public 
virtue, and to destroy all high excellence by a crushing 
disbelief in its excellence.” 

«“ That is to say,” answered his uncle, calmly, “ that 
Sir Robert knows the world, instead of imagining it: 
he deals with facts, not sentiments. But I will speak 
seriously, for it is a subject on which I wish you both to 
think and act. Look at the results of the Walpole ad- 
ministration—peace and prosperity. We are feared 
abroad, and tranquil at home. You may easily find finer 
theories than ours, but I appeal to our practice.” 

Norbourne remained in attentive silence; while his 
uncle’s quick eye noted the impression he had made, 
and then continued— 

« You might do any thing with your undecided neigh- 
bourhood, and your position points you out as its leader. 
Ah! I wish that you had the political eagerness of Sir 
Robert’s younger son, Horace, who hearing some one 
during a dispute say, ‘ Why, we have opinions enough 
on our side to form a sect !’ exclaimed— but have you 
enough to form a party ?’” 





a ——— 





—_— 
CHAPTER XI. 
OPINIONS, 


He scorned them from the centre of his heart, 
For well he knew mankind; and he who knows 
Must loathe or pity. He who dwells apart, 
With books, and nature, and philosophy, 

May lull himself with pity ; he who dwells 

In crowds and cities, struggling with his race, 
Must daily see their falsehood and their faults, 
Their cold ingratitude, their selfishness: 

How can he choose but loathe them? 

At any other time, Norbourne Courtenaye would have 
‘peen delighted at his uncle’s visit; which, had it been 
but six months sooner, would have presented a very dif- 
ferent aspect. Lord Norbourne was one of those men 
who made it his boast that he had succeeded in what- 
ever he undertook. We beg his lordship’s pardon ; he 
never boasted of any thing: he knew Fortune too well 
to tempt her by a defiance. No two people are more 
different in outward seeming than a man sometimes 
(grows to differ from himself. Twenty-five and fifty are 
epochs which bear no resemblance. In the reserved, 
cautious, yet bland and insinuating statesman, no one 
could have recognised the gay, wild, and extravagant 
young man that Lord Norbourne had once been. A 
younger brother, he had been the architect of his own 
fortunes; and having one’s own way to make in the 
world is not the best possible method towards giving a 
good opinion of it. One by one Lord Norbourne had 
left behind him the generous belief, the warm affection, 
and the elevated sentiment. If he now thought at all 
about them, it was only to think how much and how 
often they had been imposed upon. The fault of his 
system was, that he gave the head an undue prepon- 
derance over the heart. It was the inevitable result of 
his experience; there are no weaknesses which we so 
thoroughly despise as those to which ourselves have 
yielded ; and no faults strike us so forcibly as our own, 
when they are past. 

The same process leads to different results, Sir Jasper 
Meredith hated mankind, Lord Norbourne only despised 
them; the one had exaggerated his feelings in solitude, 
the other had dispersed them in society ; the one shrunk 
from his fellows, the other delighted in making them his 
tools; the sense of superiority was thus gratified in 
both. Sir Jasper undervalued worldly honours; Lord 
Norbourne even over-estimated their advantages. The 
difference lay in this: Sir Jasper had led a life of wild 
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adventure in foreign Jands, seeking excitement for ex- 
citement’s sake; gaining riches by lucky chances; and, 
wearied out both in mind and body, sinking into solitude 
at last, while he gathered round him all the bitterest re- 
collections of the past. Lord Norbourne, on the con- 
trary, had led a life of business in the same city and 
same court; he had taken his daily lessons in small in- 
trigues for smaller ends. 

The success and the disappointment alike belonged to 
the one aim—worldly success. He ended with being 
rich, a peer, and in the minister’s confidence ; while the 
insecurity which, in a government like ours, attends po- 
litical elevation, kept away any approach to satiety. He 
bad not gone through life without learning its many 
bitter lessons; but the moral he drew from them was a 
sneer. Moreover, the habits of business are the most 
enduring of any, and Lord Norbourne’s most positive 
enjoyment was in what are called the fatigues of office. 
Still he lingered in the country, and every day his nephew 
took greater delight in his society. There was some- 
thing very flattering to the self-love of any young man 
in the easy confidence of one so distinguished, and 
usually so reserved. ‘The polished misanthropy, too, of 
Lord Norbourne’s sarcasm was delightful to one who 
felt in his own heart the deep enjoyment of disbelief. 

It was an unusually mild and lovely evening that they 
were loitering on the banks of the lake. The sun was 
just setting—a congueror as he went down; for every 
cloud that had flitted about during the day, now gathered 
on the west, mantling with crimson and gold. There 
was something triumphal in the rich colouring that ar- 
rayed every object. The vivid green of the oaks stood 
out more distinct amid the scarlet of the sycamore and 
the yellow of the thyme, together with the rich brown 
that was covering the chestnuts. The grass too of the 
park was in strong contrast to the purple heath that 
clothed the distance, only broken by the blossoming furze 
which intersected it like a golden sea: a faint perfume 
came on the air, more subtle even than the breath of 
flowers; it was like the last sigh of each falling leaf that 
flitted by noiseless as a ghost. 

To me there is no season so lovely as the autumn. 
There is a gaiety about the spring with which I have no 
sympathy ; its perpetual revival of leaf and bloom is 
too greet a contrast to the inner world, where so many 
feclings lie barren, and so many hopes withered. There 
is an activity about it from which the wearied spirits 
shrink ; and a joyousness which but makes you turn 
more sadly upon yourself; but about autumn there is a 
tender melancholy inexpressibly soothing ; decay is 
around, but such is in your own heart. There is a lan- 
guor in the air which encourages your own, and the 
poetry of memory is in every drooping flower and fall- 
ing leaf. ‘The very magnificence of its Assyrian array 
is touched with the light of imagination; even while 
you watch it, it passes away as your brightest hopes have 
done before. 

The lake, on whose bank Courtenaye and his uncle 
were standing, was just then an object of singalar beauty. 
The sky was reflected in its depths in huge masses of 
crimson shadow, which softened away into a deep purple 
mirror, clear and motionless, saving when the swans 
swept slowly across, leaving behind a vein of violet 
light. 

«* Can you,” said Norbourne, “ be quite insensible to 
the beauty of a scene like this? It enters into my very 
heart: I feel a kindlier disposition to the whole human 
race.” 

« Nay, nay,” exclaimed Lord Norbourne, “I cannot 
go quite so far as that. I have, thanks to your hospitali- 
ty, laid in a stock of health enough for the ensuing win- 
ter: but as to the general benevolence of which you 
talk, I confess I find no symptoms: if I did, they would 
alarm me more than those of the gout.” 

« But, my dear uncle,” asked his young hearer, “ is 
it not a pleasanter thing to think well of one’s species ?” 

«“ Pleasanter, I grant you,”’. replied his uncle; “but 
one always pays for one’s pleasures. Now I am arrived 
at an age when one grows economical on that head. I 
do not agree with Waller, who says, 


‘Surely the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat.’ 


At all events, there is small enjoyment in being cheated 
with one’s eyes open, which would be my present case. 
My opinion of my kind is couched in St, Simon’s an- 
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swer to Louis XIV.: «Is there any thing,’ asked the 
king, ‘that you despise more than men?’ ‘ Yes,’ replied 
the duke—‘ woman.’ 

“T had hoped,” said Norbourne, “ that you had some 
soft relentings in favour of the fairer sex.” 

«“ Not I,” answered Lord Norbourne; “ women have 
all our faults, heightened by a falsehood and inconsist- 
ency peculiarly their own. You may make a man un- 
derstand his real interests; now a woman you never 
can. Of all materials with which it may be my evil 
fate to work, I especially abjure and abhor the fanciful.” 

« Really, my dear uncle, you make me very uncom- 
fortable,” exclaimed Courtenaye, laughing. “Do you 
not even believe in love ?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “as I do in the hooping-cough, 
or the measles; as a sort of juvenile disease to be got 
over as soon as possible. If young people would but 
consider,—a thing which young people never do,—they 
would find that love is its own cure, Gratified, it dies 
of satiety; ungratified, of forgetfulness. Let any man, 
in the course of a few years, look back upon the most 
desperate passion he ever experienced, and he will find 
himself not only cured, but ashamed of it.” 

Norbourne walked on in silence; he felt too keenly 
to like to speak of his feelings. He shrank from men- 
tioning his engagement to his uncle. It was almost 
sacrilege to mention Ethel’s name with a chance even 
of sarcasm or of blame. 





“ Cato’s a proper person 
To entrust a love tale with !” 


So he kept his thoughts “in their sweet silence ;” and 


when Lord Norbourne returned to the house, long did 
he linger by that lonely lake, recalling a thousand looks 
and words which, lovely as they seemed at the time, 
grew even lovelier thus remembered. What impossible 
things inconstancy or indifference appeared to Nor- 
bourne! Never did young worshipper more devoutly 
believe in the divinity of love. 

“ For nothing in this wide world would I give up my 
sweet Ethel.” It was almost like parting with herself, 
when he left the lake side. 

—<>— 
CHAPTER XII. 
DIFFICULTIES. 
I do not ask to offer thee 
A timid love like mine; 
I lay it, as the rose is laid, 
On some immortal shrine. 
I have no hope in loving thee, 
I only ask to love ; 
I brood upon my silent heart, 
As on its nest the dove. 
But little have I been beloved, 
Sad, silent, and alone ; 
And yet I feel, in loving thee, 
The wide world is mine own. 
Thine is the name I breathe to Heaven, 
Thy face is on my sleep; 
I only ask that love like this 
May pray for thee and weep. 

Agreeable as Norbourne Courtenaye found his uncle’s 
society, he could not but perceive that it operated, in 
some strange way, as a restraint upon his mother. For 
the first time in her life she avoided all his attempts at 
obtaining an hour’s quiet conversation. She kept her- 
self almost entirely to her own apartments; and when 
she made her appearance at table, it was with a worn 
and haggard countenance, and a frame that her son 
could see wasting before his very eyes. All Lord Nor- 
bourne’s efforts to draw her into conversation were vain ; 
she would start and turn pale if he suddenly addressed 
her; though the moment after she would recover her- 
self, and evince absolute anxiety to address him. Nor- 
bourne was convinced that there was some secret; and 
the deep respect and affection he felt for a parent who 
had been every thing to him, made him reluctant to en- 
quire into aught that she might wish concealed. Yet 
what possible mystery could: there be! He was fretted 
and irresolute. Besides, what would Ethel think of his 
silence ? 

Another cause for embarrassment began to occasion 
him considerable uneasiness. He found that the report 
of his marriage with his cousin was universal. That, 
however, was of small consequence, compared with a 
consciousness that daily forced itself upon him, of a pre- 
ference on the part of that cousin. It would be too cruel 


to encourage such a fancy for a moment. He could not 
but perceive that the faint colour never visited her pale 
cheek but when he spoke to her; that her eyes uncon- 
sciously followed him; and that the slightest opinion he 
expressed, became from that moment hers. 

One morning he had admired the perfume of a rare 
flower which she had in her hand. A taste for flowers 
had been among her few enjoyments, and her father had 
indulged this taste at a most lavish cost: the hot-house 
at Norbourne Park was the admiration of the country. 
The next morning he found the room he deemed pecu- 
liarly his own filled with plants of the same description. 
Constance had sent to the Park for them. There was 
nothing in the attention beyond that ready kindness 
which is so essentially feminine; but the manner in 


there was an embarrassment so far beyond the occasion, 
and a happiness not less obvious because it was rather 
betrayed than confessed. But Norbourne himself loved, 
and love has a ready sympathy with love. 

Love is a new intelligence entered into the being; it 
is the softest, but the most subtle light ; in all experience 
it deceives itself; but how many truths does it teach— 
how much knowledge does it impart! It makes us alive 
to a thousand feelings, of whose very existence till then 
we had not dreamed. The poet’s page has a new magic : 
we comprehend all that had before seemed graceful ex- 
aggeration ; we now find that poetry falls short of what 
it seeks to express; and we take a new delight in the 
musical language that seems made for tenderness. 

Even into philosophy is carried the deeper truth of 
the heart—and how many inconsistencies are at once 
understood! We grow more indulgent, more pitying ; 
and one sweet weakness of our own leads to so much 
indulgence for others. We doubt, however, whether the 
term weakness be not misapplied in this case. If there 
be one emotion that redeems our humanity by stirring 
all that is generous and unselfish within us, that awakens 
all the poetry of our nature, and that makes us believe 
in that heaven of which it bears the likeness, it is love ; 
love, spiritual, devoted, and eternal; love, that softens 
the shadow of the valley of death, to welcome us after 
to its own and immortal home. Some Greek poet says, 
«¢ What does he know who has not suffered?” He might 
have asked, “ What does he know who has not loved ?” 
Alas! both questions are synonymous. God help the 
heart that breaks with its after knowledge ! 

How sad seemed the lot of a young girl, touched by 
all the keen susceptibilities of youth, full of gentle and 
shrinking tenderness, fated to be unreturned! Nothing 
can compensate to a woman for the want of exterior at- 
traction. There is a nameless fascination about beauty 
which seems, like all fairy gifts, crowded into one. It 
wins without an effort, and obtains credit for possessing 
every thing else. How many mortifications, from its 
very cradle, has the unpleasing exterior to endure! To 
be unloved—what a fate for a woman, whose element is 
love! 

Poor Constance was originally pretty: the outline of 
the features was still graceful, but long sickness had con- 
tracted and given an expression of suffering; while all 
colouring had faded into a cold white. The eyes were 
heavy, and their naturally soft blue was dim and faded 
before its time. Her figure was slight; but the cruel 
accident—a fall in her childhood, which had laid the 
foundation of her ill health—had made her a little aside, 
and caused a degree of lameness which rendered it diffi- 
cult for her to move without assistance. The only posi- 
tive beauty she possessed was a profusion of hair of the 
softest gold, which gave the pale face around which it 
hung almost the likeness of a spirit. What a contrast 
to the bright and blooming image of Ethel Churchill, 
which was treasured in Norbourne’s memory ! 

—— 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 
What mockeries are our most firm resolves ! 
To will is ours, but not to execute. 
We map our future like some unknown coast, 
And say, “ Here is an harbour, here a rock— 
The one we will attain, the other shun :” 
And we do neither. Some chance gale springs up 
And bears us far o’er some unfathomed sea. 
Our effarts are all vain; at length we yield 
To winds and waves, that laugh at man’s control. 


The next morning there was more restraint than usual 





at the breakfast-table. Norbourne was amazed that, 


which she received his acknowledgments was much: | 
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though his mother had refused, on the excuse of a head- 
ache, his petition for an interview, she had afterwards 
received Lord Norbourne, and their conversation had 
lasted nearly two hours. Thatits effect had been a sleep- 
less night, at least to Mrs. Courtenaye, was obvious from 
her haggard appearance ; and her hand was so unsteady, 
that it was with difficulty she raised her cup to her lips. 
There was something, too, in Lord Norbourne’s face that 
expressed anxiety ; though his set brow and contracted 
lip marked determination, Scarcely did his quiet and 
restrained manner give outward sign of what was work- 
ing within. He would have conversed as usual ; but his 
attempts were so ill seconded, that he was fain to take 
refuge in the letters that lay beside him. Courtenaye 
himself was lost in thought. What could be the mean- 
ing of his mother’s restraint and suffering—her reluc- 
tance to see himself? What could be the cause of 


, estrangement between a parent and child, hitherto so 


united? One only cause presented itself. Could there 
be a second marriage in the case? But the thought was 
rejected even as it rose ; it was like sacrilege : so haughty, 
so cold, so devoted to himself—it was impossible. 

But Norbourne’s was no temper to remain patient 
amid so much doubtand annoyance. His unwillingness 
to urge any point upon which a mother he idolised seemed 
disinclined to enter, had hitherto kept him silent; but 
now silence seenred false delicacy, and he owed to him- 
self to investigate the mystery which oppressed his once 
easy arid happy home. He feit, too, that he was acting 
unjustly by Ethel: he had allowed a fortnight to elapse 
—he startled when he numbered up the days; it is 
strange how we allow them to glide imperceptibly away. 
He resolved no longer to delay the avowal of his en- 
gagement. Had his mother permitted it, she would have 
received his first confidence ; as it was, to acknowledge 
his attachment became a duty to her who was now his 
first and dearest object. 

With these thoughts passing in his mind, it may be 
supposed how much the cook’s feelings would have been 
hurt, could she have known how the collared eels and 
raised pies, on which she had expended her utmost skill, 

. were neglected. 

Constance was the happiest one of the party: accus- 
tomed to have her observations disregarded, her faculty 
of observation was but little cultivated; equally accus- 
tomed to silence, it was more natural in her eyes that 
people should not talk than that they should. It was 
enough for her to sit by her cousin’s side, to breathe the 
air that he breathed, to catch his least look and lightest 
word. At even a little usual civility of the table from 
him she blushed ; and if her eyes met his for a moment, 
they filled with light, which none who saw them at an- 
other time, spiritless and drooping, would have believed 
their faint azure could possess. 

It was a beautiful feeling that which warmed the pale 
cheek of the youthful Constance. It was love in its 
gentlest, tenderest, and least earthly essence. It was 
hopeless ; for, in her humility, she had never dreamed 
of return: it was unalloyed by any meaner motive of 
vanity or of interest, and surrendered its whole existence 
in a spirit of the purest and meekest devotion. The 
young and loving heart needed some object of which it 
might drear, in its many lonely hours, and on which it 
might lavish its great wealth of fresh and deep affection. 

There is nothing to which you so soon become accus- 
tomed as to the presence of the beloved one; the gentle 
chain of habit easily becomes a sweet necessity. Con- 
stance had now lived a fortnight in the same house with 
her cousin, and it already seemed the most natural thing 
in the world to see him every day. This morning, how- 
ever, her enjoyment was doomed to be curtailed ; for she 
had scareely finished her breakfast, before her father 
gently reminded her of a promise she had given to sort 
some letters for him. 


«“T shall make you quite my little secretary in time,” 
said he, with one of his own peculiarly sweet smiles. 

To Constance’s affectionate temper, her father’s kind 
look or word was more than enough to recompense any 
sacrifice, and she left even her cousin’s side with almost 
gladness. Norbourne’s whole attention was riveted on 
his mother. She all but started from her seat when 
Lord Norbourne told his daughter to go; and, as Con- 
stance left the room, she rose with an intention of fol- 
lowing, and then sat down, pale and trembling, as if she 
equally dreaded to stay or go. 

3 


« You are ill, ‘my ‘dearest mother!” exclaimed Nor- | ou that is sometimes said of human nature when I re- 
bourne, springing to her side. member the feelings of youth; and it is this principle 
Lord Norbourne rose also; and his movement seemed | explains why men whose “hearts are dry as summer's 
to recall Mrs. Courtenaye to herself. She rose calmly ;| dust,” often delight in the society of the very young. 
and, saying to her son, “I shall expect you in half an | ‘The sympathy is awakened by memory. 
hour; I wish to have some conversation with you ;” Wallenstein exclaims of Max Piccolomini— 
she, also, quitted the apartment. 

Courtenaye thought the intermediate space a good 
opportunity of telling his uncle that his affections were | The stern and worldly general saw in the young and 
irrevocably engaged. He had surmised, once or twice | ardent all that he had himself once been—generous, con- 
lately, that Lord Norbourne was not so careless of Con- | fiding, impatient of evil, confident of good, devoted and 
stance as he seemed to be, and that the report of their } affectionate: all these must have passed away from on@ 
marriage was not without his sanction. However pain- | whose career had been in courts and camps, where he 
ful the subject might be, the sooner any such idea was | had learned the falsehood of the one, and the indifference 
put an end to the better, for the sake of all parties. of the other. He saw himself in his youthful officer— 

“ My mother has of late,” said he, “ been as inaccessi- | such was he no longer: still it was pleasant to think that 
ble as a minister of state, and I want to talk to her about | he had had in him so much of good 
my marriage.” 

“ You are thinking, then, of the holy and blessed state, 
as it is called, of matrimony? I guessed as much,” re- 
plied his uncle. “I have observed lately that you do not 
hear above half that is said to you; and the next thing 
that a young man loses, after his heart, is his hearing.” 

« There have been cases, I believe,” returned Courte- 
naye, with a forced smile, “ when a man has wished that 
the last mentioned loss would continue.” 

“By the saffron robe of Hymen,” cried Lord Nor- 


“ For, oh! he stood beside me like my youth.” 


stein 
CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CONFESSION. 


Life has dark secrets; and the hearts are few 
That treasure not some sorrow from the world— 
A sorrow silent, gloomy, and unknown, 

Yet colouring the future from the past. 

We see the eye subdued, the practised smile, 
The word well weighed before it pass the lip, 





bourne, “ but that would be a blessing ! I own that I And know not of the misery within : 
am no great friend to marriage in general: in nine cases | Yet there it works incessantly, and fears 
out of ten, the opinion of the French poet, Marivaux, is Che time to come ; for time is terrible, 
mine also: Avenging and betraying. 

‘I would advise a man to pause 


himself could not account, as he approached the door of 
his mother’s room. 

The future has a more subtile sympathy with the pre- 

sent than our imperfect nature can analyse. Who has 

| not felt that nameless shadow upon the spirit, which in- 

dicates the coming trouble, as surely as the over-hanging 

cloud foretells the thunder-storm? The external w orld 


Before he take a wife ; 
Indeed, I own, I see no cause 


| 

| 

Norbourne paused, with an irresolution for which he 
He should not pause for life.’ 


If a young man has his way to make in the world, a 
wife is a dead weight upon his hands. Indeed, I have 
looked upon the fable of Sisyphus as an allegory, and 
that his wife was the stone which so perpetually rolled { is full of signs; and so is the internal, if we knew but 
back upon his hands, effectually retarding his weary pro- | how to trace them. ‘There is the weight on the air be- 
gress up hill.” | fore the te mpest; tbere is the weight on the heart as the 
Norbourne smiled, and remained silent—for nothingz | coming evil approaches. 
repels confidence so much as raillery: how can you be Scorning himself for his folly, Courtenaye made an 
confiding when your hearer is only witty? Lord No1- | effort and opened the door; but, almost unconsciously to 
bourne, however, continued speaking, and now move | himself, he did it slowly and softly. He entered unper- 
seriously. | ceived, and saw his mother prostrate before the cross— 
“Situated as you are, my dear Courtenaye, the case is | her face was buried in her hands, and the whole attitude 
quite different ; an heir is indispensable to an illustrious | bespoke humiliation and despair. It was as if she had 
family, and your name entails upon you the necessity wf | dashed herself upon the floor in the last agony of an 
a worthy alliance.” overburdened spirit, which seeks solace in prayer, and 
“ My choice,” interrupted Norbourne, “ would do cred.it | finds it not.. Norbourne sprang to her side, and, raising 
to any house.” | her in his arms, exclaimed— 
“It is not for me to contradict you,” said his uncle, ** For God’s sake, my beloved mother, let this mystery 
with a politer bow than the occasion seemed to require. | cease! Whatever be your sorrow, let your child share 
“I am so glad of your approbation,” exclaimed | it. Can I do nothing for you?” 
Courtenaye. For the first time in her life, Mrs. Courtenaye let her 
“ You need never have doubted it,” was the courteous; | head sink on her son’s shoulder, and burst into a pas- 
reply; “ Constance - sionate flood of tears. Strange, for a woman and a 
“ Constance!” ejaculated Norbourne ; “ [—— widow, it was the first time that he had seen her shed 
“ Ah! I see,” interrupted Lord Norbourne, “that you | such. What must be the force of the grief which thus 
think me eveh more ambitious than Iam. I know that | utterly subdued one so proud, and so self-controlled ! 
my heiress might look to the highest honours of the peer- { Norbourne carried rather than led her toa seat; and, 
age, but I prefer yourself to the first duke in the land.” | lavishing upon her every tender and soothing epithet, im- 
“ But, my dear uncl interrupted Norbourne— | plored her to tell him the worst. He was struck to-see 
“ No modesty, and no .aptures,” cried Lord Norbourne, | how she mastered herself. The sobs were swallowed 
as he turned to the door; “the pastoral and the heroic | down, the tears dashed aside; and, with one kindly 
age are alike passed away with me. Besides, your | pressure of the hand, she went to the inner room, say- 
mother expects you ; and I do not think that a lady ought | ing, in a low but unbroken voice—« In five minutes, my 
to be kept waiting, unless it be at an assignation, and. | child.” 
then it is a useful moral lesson.” Norbourne was left alone—and, insensibly, his eye 
The door closed after him, and his nephew felt that he | was caught by the gloomy appearance of the room. The 
He now saw, what | black hangings yet remained that had been put up at his 


had been completely outgeneraled. 
he had only suspected before, that his uncle wished him | father’s death ; but they were faded and somewhat torn. 
There was no carpet on the black oak floor, through 


to marry Constance. 

“ Why put such nonsense into her head?” But,even | whose crevices the wind came with that dreary sound 
while he spoke, he reproached himself: his very love for | which seems peculiar to it when it enters the dwelling of 
Ethel made him sensible how dreadful was the existence | man. The wind, amid the green leaves and the breath- 
to which love came not. ing flowers, goes its way in music: it is the sweet and 

“But,” continued he, “she is young, gentle—nay, | mystic song of universal nature. But it enters into our 
sometimes almost pretty: she may yet find an unoccu-| dwellings, and it learns there the accent of pain; it 
pied heart.” breathes what it bears away—the sigh that tells, even in 
To this he might have added, that she was one of the | the midnight hours, of unrest, and the voice of lament as 
first heiresses in England ; but Norbourne was too young, | tion, that speaks but in solitude. These echoes acc umu. 
and too enthusiastic, to balance interest and affection for | late, and the house that has stood for years retains within 
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one moment in the scales together. I believe all the | its walls complaints long since lost in air: but the wind, 
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that heard, recalls them; and there is a strange likeness 
to humanity in its murmurs, as it howls mournfully 
along the vaulted ceiling, or shrieks through the winding 
passages. 

Its dreary influence was on Norbourne, though he 
knew it not, and added to the disconsolate effect of the 
chamber. He knew that it was his mother’s sitting- 
reom, and yet there was not a single object that indicated 
feminine taste or presence. Chair and table alike were 
of deal; and, from the damp appearance of the grate, 
where the fire scarcely struggled into warmth, he sur- 
mised, and truly, that a fire was rarely lighted there. 
The only picture was the martyrdom of St. Sebastian ; 
and Norbourne shuddered at the terrible truth, which 
gave so vivid a representation of torture. The crucifix, 
on which the Saviour was extended in his last agony, 
occupied a recess; and, beyond these, not an object 
caught the attention: all around depicted suffering and 
gloom. 

But Norbourne had little time to dwell on the life of 
ascetic penance to which, it was obvious, his mother had 
condemned herself; for she came from the inner apart- 
ment. Stern must have been the mental discipline that 
had so banished all trace of emotion. Her clear olive 
cheek was pale, and the lip colourless ; but so had they 
been for years. Perhaps the large black eyes had a 
brightness that had since left their thoughtful depths, but 
the scarcely checked tears glistened on the eyelids. Her 
tall figure was drawn up to its utmost; and the long 
black flowing garments and veil might have suited the 
abbess of some strict and proud order, who had renounced 
the world—its hopes, its feelings, and its vanities. But 
a nearer glance would have belied the first surmise. The 
iip was white, but it was tremulous ; and human emotion 
was in the passionate paleness, and in the dark and glis- 
tening eyes. Mrs. Courtenaye took her seat; and, after 
a moment’s silence, said—but the voice was hollow and 
constrained through all its effort at calmness— 





“1 wished, my dear Norbourne, to express my entire 
approval of your marriage with your cousin 

“ My marriage with my cousin,” interrupted Nor- 
bourne, “will never take place. My uncle is so accus- 
tomed to arrange every body’s affairs for them, that he 
forgets that I am the first person to be consulted in an 
affair like this, I admire and like my uncle, but wil! not 
be dictated to. Once for all, my dear mother, I will not 
marry Constance Courtenaye.” 

« Think,” exclaimed his mother, eagerly, “ on the ad- 
vantages of the alliance. You know very well that 
your estate, fine as it is, is burdened by heavy mort- 
gages, which Constance’s noble fortune would at once 
redeem.” 

“And, by the sacrifice of all my best feelings and 
dearest hopes, I might,” cried Norbourne, “command a 
few luxuries to which I am perfectly indifferent.” 

« You are wrong,” replied Mrs. Courtenaye: “luxury 
is but a trifle—not so power and position. With an un- 
encumbered estate, you take the first place in the county : 
you obtain the finest field for the exertion of your talents ; 
and England has no distinction to which you may not 
reasonably aspire.” 

« But I am not ambitious,” returned Norbourne. 

“It is what every man ought to be,” interrupted his 
mother. “I should, from my inmost soul, despise any 
one who, with your advantages, could voluntarily sit 
down to a country life of indolent seciusion.” 

« T have no such idea,” replied her son; “ but my fu- 
ture does not depend on my marrying my cousin.” 

«“ It does, it does!”’ interrupted Mrs. Courtenaye, ve- 
hemently. 

« You overvalue the advantages of the alliance,” said 
Norbourne; “but even were they tenfold, it would be of 
no avail to urge them upon me. My heart, my faith are 
pledged to another.” 

«Do not tell me so!” almost shrieked his listener. 
‘ Norbourne, I charge you, by your mother’s blessing, to 

‘arry vour cousin—I command, I entreat you !” 

?Torbourne stood startled into silence by her sudderi 

it was but for a moment; and he continued,, 





\ jemence: 
c pimly, but kindly— 
.< My mother’s command would be saered in any mat- 
ter less intimately connected with my happiness and my 
honour.” 
« They cannot, 
gadness of tone, tt 


i 


said Mrs. Courtenaye, with such utter 
sat Norbourne started at the sound, « he 
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dearer to yourself than they areto me. Do not, for some 
foolish fancy r 

“ Nay,” interrupted Courtenaye, “I would not pre- 
sent to you a daughter unworthy of yourself. The for- 
tune, the family, of Miss Churchill, are equal te my own ; 
and as to hersel és 

“ Do not talk of her!” exclaimed his mother. “1im- 
plore you, think of the claims that your cousin has on 
your forbearance—your pity: she loves you.” 

Norbourne coloured, and then said, gravely—“I do 
not wish to hear this, even from you. My cousin’s feel- 
ings are too delicate for even our confidence.” 

“You are content, then, to repay the affection you 
have yourself inspired with the coldest ingratitude ?” 
asked Mrs. Courtenaye. 

“ My dearest mother,” cried the youth, “ your desire 
for my advantageous settlement makes you unjust. You 
know well that nothing in my conduct has ever author- 
ised Constance to fancy that I looked upon her but as a 
relative.” 

“And can you bear to think,” replied Mrs. Courte- 
naye, “on the misery you have inflicted on that young 
and innocent heart? She loves you simply, earnestly, 
unconsciously ; her whole life is bound up in yours: she 
will die, Courtenaye—die of a broken heart.” 

“ You press me too hardly,” exclaimed her son ; “ there 
is one as young—and oh, how fair !—who has entrusted 
her destiny to my keeping. I have sought in vain the 
opportunity of telling you—of imploring your consent : 
Ido now. I cannot marry my cousin, for I love an- 
other.” 

“Oh, Norbourne! oh, my own beloved child!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Courtenaye, wringing her hands with a 
passionate gesture of entreaty—*“have you no love for 
me? This affection is of but a few months’ growth: 
will you weigh it against that which has cherished you 
for years? My son, have pity upon your mother! I 
will never consent to your marrying any but your cousin 
—for my sake consent.” 

“ My dearest mother,” cried Norbourne, “ is it possi- 
ble that worldly advantages can so far blind your judg- 
ment? Do you know what it is to love—to feel how 
unutterably dear the presence of another can be—to 
know that all life could offer were valueless without her— 
to hope, to fear, to think, only for her beloved sake?” 

“Hush, hush!” said his mother; “ this is a boy’s vain 
passion: will you weigh it against your mother’s love? 
INorbourne, few mothers have ever loved a child as I 
lrave loved you. You have been my all—my world: 
night after night I have watched your sleep; your little 
head was never cradled near any heart but my own—ay, 
and more—for your sake I have sinned against myself. 
I know the falsehood of the faith in which you have 
been brought up, yet never have I sought to divert you 
{rom it: it led to power and honour in your native land. 
On my head, I said, let the sin rest. ‘These walls could 
tell how the penance of midnight has expiated my fault. 
‘Choose, Norbourne, between your mistress and your 
mother—between my blessing and my curse.” 








Norbourne was less affected by this passionate appeal 
‘than might be supposed. He was the most struck by 
what appeared his mother’s extreme unreasonableness. 
She had not brought forward one rational objection, nor 
one argument beyond his interest. It appeared to him 
that she had allowed her imagination to gain an undue 
sway from the solitude in which she had lived. The 
idea of a marriage between himself and his cousin had 
been dwelt upon until it reigned paramount, and she 
could not even comprehend that there was another side 
to the question. 

Impressed with this belief, he rose, and said to his 
mother, in a kind, but determined tone, “I will not now 
prolong an interview which so agitates you. ‘Think over 
the subject, my dearest mother ; and, after I have spoken 
to my uncle, I will return.” 

« Speak to your uncle! Stop!” exclaimed Mrs. Courte- 
naye, grasping his arm with a convulsive force, of which 
her thin white fingers did not seem capable; while her 
fine features were convulsed by some strong, though still 
suppressed emotion: “rash boy, you rush upon your 
fate! You shall not—must not leave this room to meet 
your uncle, unless it be to tell him that you marry his 





daughter.” 
* Mother,” said Norbourne, startled by her manner, “I 
| will not, indeed, leave the room till you tell me the mean- 





ing of all this. My uncle has no right to influence my 
actions: I am independent of him.” 

«No, no, you are not independent of him! Every 
thing you have,” interrupted Mrs. Courtenaye, “ hangs 
upon his wil]. Come hither to the window, boy,”—and 
she drew him after her with the unnatural strength of a 
moment’s excitement: “look there !” 

Norbourne mechanically gazed from the casement ; 


-| and nature, so strong in her loveliness, for an instant 


caught his attention. The golden light that bathed the 
richly-coloured woods, and warmed the purple distance 
of the hills, was in strong contrast to the cold and gloomy 
chamber in which he stood: but such tranquil beauty 
has no influence on an hour of strong emotion; and he 
turned away, to question of his mother’s face. 

«“ Look from the window,” said she, in a hoarse whis- 
per; “do you see the turrets of our old house fling their 
shadows on the grass below? Do you see the fields and 
woods around? They now call you master. I tell you, 
that one word of your uncle’s, and they are gone from 
you for ever. If you do not marry his daughter, he 
speaks that word.” a 

Norbourne heard her words: he made no answer, for 
at first he doubted that he had heard aright. Thena 
terrible fear of his mother’s sanity crossed his mind ; but 
there was that in her face which allowed no question of 
her intellect. ‘ 

“I know not,” at last he exclaimed, “what strange 
mystery thus gives my birthright over to another; but 
this I know, though it be in his power to alienate from 
me every rood of that which is my rightful inheritance, 
I will not wed his daughter. ‘Two things are yet left 
me—my honour and my name.” 

Mrs. Courtenaye’s hand yet rested on that of her son: 
he felt the cold shudder which passed through her, and 
he saw the drops stand on her high white brow. 

« Not even that!” said she; and he started at the 
faint hollowness of her voice. “Refuse to wed Con- 
stance, and you are with neither house, nor land, nor 
name !” 

«“ What do you mean, madam ?” exclaimed he, in a 
tone as strange and altered as her own; “am I not the 
son of the late Mr. Courtenaye—am I not your son ?” 

Both stood silent—each with a fixed and fascinated 
gaze on the other: she, with a face worn with a sorrow 
borne for many years—wan, emaciated, and on whose 
still fine features suffering wrought like physical pain; 
he, with all the hope and bloom of youth smitten by a 
sudden blow—pale as death, and yet with lip and brow 
curved as if they defied the very agony that wrung the 
blood from the heart. 

« Am I,” asked the youth, slowly, but with a voice so 
changed that it came unfamiliar to the ear even of his 
mother—* am I the son of Mr. Courtenaye ?” 

« You are,” replied his mother—and she leaned against 
the wall for support; while the blood, that had curdled 
at her heart for years, rushed over face, throat, and hands, 
for a moment, and then left her even more deadly pale 
than before—« but I was not his wife.” 


— 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE CONSENT. 


It is the past that maketh my despair; 

The dark, the sad, the irrevocable past. 

Alas! why should our lot in life be made, 
Before we know that life? Experience comes, 
But comes too late. If Leould now recall 

All that I now regret, how different 

Would be my choice! at best a choice of ill; 
But better than my miserable past. 

Loathed, yet despised, why must I think of it ? 


The bitterness of death was upon the unfortunate 
young man : he stood gazing from the window, but seeing 
nothing. He felt stunned—mortification, sorrow, and 
anger, mingled together: the past was like a dream, and 
the future swam indistinctly before him. The first ob- 
ject that roused him was the sight of his mother, who 
still leaned against the wall for support, her stately figure 
bowed in an attitude of hopeless misery ; and her pale 
hands hung down as if she had not the power to raise 
them even to dash away the few tears, the one or two 
drops, that overflowed her fixed and dilated eyes. Nor- 
bourne saw how worn and wan they were: he caught 
them in his; and, pressing them to his lips, exclaimed— 

«My poor mother! I ask not of the past: I know you 
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have suflered—that you suffer far more thanI do. To 
me you have ever been the kindest, the best, the dearest. 
Let my uncle do his worst, we will leave this together.” 

“ You will marry Constance,” exclaimed she, “ and 
‘save us both from the misery of disclosure ?” 

Norbourne’s brow darkened. 

“Tt were dishonour in me to yield. I will not play 
the part of an impostor, whom my uncle must despise 
even while he screens. No; these estates are his right: 
let him take them—I will not buy them with his daugh- 
ter’s hand.” 

«Not for your own sake, but for mine,” said Mrs. 
Courtenaye, “do I implore you to consent. My life and 
death are in your hands; for never would I survive the 
disgrace of a discovery.” . 

«It is somewhat late to think of this,” exclaimed Nor- 
bourne, bitterly. The word was repented as spoken: 
«“ My dearest mother, you urge me too far.” 

« Norbourne,” said she earnestly, almost calmly, “listen 
to my story ; and you will then find it is not even the 
harshest justice that you measure upon my ill-fated head.” 

She returned to her seat by the fire, and, pointing toa 
chair near, made one strong effort at self-control, and be- 
gan as follows: 

«TI was but sixteen when I met your father; yet even 
then I had known sorrow. My parents had both died 
within my recollection, and left me to guardians, who, 
only intent on securing my fortune, used every means to 
induce me to follow a religious life. They forced me 
into a convent, whence your father rescued me ; and that 
evening I was married to him—ay, married. A daughter 
of my noble house could not have stooped to a love un- 
sanctified by duty. We were married according to the 
rites of my own faith—a faith I still hold as sacred as it 
was once held in this recreant land. 

“ We had many dangers and difficulties to encounter ; 
and it was months before we reached England in safety. 
Alas! you were born before that time; and, as I learned 
too late, our differing faiths made our marriage illegal. 
He was only my husband before his God and his honour. 
He should have thought of them before he disgraced the 
woman who never wronged him by a doubt, and the child 
whose very existence was his own. I learned the truth, 
but would never consent to a second marriage. It could 
not do you justice; and, for myself, I needed none. I 
stood acquitted by my own conscience. I had not trans- 
gressed the laws of God; and the laws of men, what 
were they !—founded on the party and the policy of the 
moment. None knew the secret but Mr. Courtenaye’s 
brother, and till now he has held it inviolable. But I 
know Lord Norbourne well; he would sacrifice his life 
for the success of a favourite project. Tell me that you 
will marry Constance: save me from shame—from 
death !” a 

Norbourne stood silent and irresulute. Ethel and his 
mother rose confusedly together ; but Mrs. Courtenaye 
could not bear the suspense. She sprang from her seat 
—she threw herself at her son’s feet, and, resisting all 
his attempts to raise her, exclaimed, while she clasped 
his knees with passionate vehemence,—“ Never, never 
will I rise till you promise to save me from all I most 
loathe and fear! Must I be made a by-word and a scorn? 
The days of my youth and beauty to be remembered only 
to tell how fair I was as Courtenaye’s mistress! T'o be- 
come the subject of the pity I have so despised! Nor- 
bourne, you are your father’s representative ; you owe 
me some atonement: at your hands I ask the name and 
fame which your father risked in his selfish passion. The 
God whose shrine I deserted for earthly affection is ter- 
ribly avenged. My husband deceived—my son deserts 
me; but you cannot, Norbourne, abandon to shame the 
mother who watched your cradle, It is my life I askk— 
I will not survive the disgrace !” 

“ Mother,” said Norbourne, in a hoarse whisper, “ tell 
Lord Norbourne from me, I will marry his daughter.” 


— 
CHAPTER XVI. 
A LONDON LIFE, 
The poet's lovely faith creates 
The beauty he believes; 
The light which on his footsteps waits, 
He from himself receives. 
His lot may be a weary lot; 
His thrall a heavy thrall ; 
And cares and griefs the crowd know not, 
His heart may know them all: 





But still he hath a mighty dower, 
The loveliness that throws 

Over the common thought and hour 
The beauty of the rose. 

Existence is full of strange contrasts. The wheel of 
life whirls round, and leaves us scarcely time to know 
where we are before we find ourselves in a totally dif- 
ferent position. The material is always much the same, 
—pride, vanity, deceit, and selfishness; but it is worked 
up into very different shapes. 

A few weeks ago, Walter Maynard was pensively 
dreaming away existence to the music of a woodland 
brook, or in the soft shadows of the fallen leaves. He 
was enjoying the most delicious hour of a poet’s life— 
that consciousness of power which indicates its posses- 
sion; but a consciousness unembittered by the harsh 
realities of its after-struggles into actual life. In this 
one charmed hour is all that afterwards constitutes poetry: 
at once poetry and its prophecy, it is the Aurora of the 
mind, 

“ Fille de la jour, 
Qui naquit avant son pére,” 


But he had left the green wood, and the thousand 
inspirations of the wild flowers, and the shadows that flit 
athwart the drooping boughs, for scenes whose inspira- 
tions were thought, toil, and suffering. The clock of 
St. Mary had just tolled one, and the neighbourhood 
around was hushed in profound repose. Every window 
was darkened excepting ,one ; and there a faint light 
burned steadily. Night after night it burned till it min- 
gled with the chill white light of morning. 

There has always been to me something inexpressibly 
touching in the single taper burning through the long 
and lonely hours of silence and sleep. [t must mark 
some weary vigil; one, perhaps, by the sick couch, 
where rests the pale face on which we dread every mo- 
ment to look our last. How the very heart suspends its 
beating in the hushed stillness of the sick chamber ! 
what a history of hopes, fears, and cares, are in its hours ! 
How does love then feel its utter fondness and its help- 
lessness! How is the more active business of the out- 
ward world forgotten in the deep interest of the hushed 
world in those darkened walls !—a look, a tone, a breath, 
is there: of vital importance. With what tender care the 
cup is raised to the feverish lip; with what intense 
anxiety the colour is watched on the wasted cheek! How 
are the pulses counted on the thin hand, and sometimes 
in vain ! 

Again, that lonely taper, how often is it the companion 
and sign of studies for which the day is too short— 
studies that steal the gloss from the sunny hair, and the 
light from the over-taxed eye ! 

Walter Maynard is bending over a little table, while 
the rapid pen is slow in putting down the thoughts that 
crowd upon him. His cheek is flushed with eagerness, 
and the red lip is curved with triumph. 
the scene around ; but from that the mind of the young 
poet is far, far away. There was that desolate air about 
the chamber which is peculiar to an ill-furnished Lon-. 
don room: cities need luxuries, were it only to conceal 
the actual. In the country, an open window lets in at 
once the fair face of heaven: the sunshine has its own 
cheerfulness; the green bough flings on the floor its 
pleasant shade ; and the spirit sees, at a glance, the field 
and the hedge where the hawthorn is in bloom. 
in a town: there smoke enters at the casement ; and we 
look out upon the darkened wall, and the narrow street, 
where the very atmosphere is dull and coarse. Its 
gloomy influence is on all. 

The room where Walter was seated writing was one 
that any, who had looked inside for a moment, must have 
known could only have belonged to a town. The floor 
was blackened, as were the unpapered walls. The cur- 
tains, thin and scanty, had long merged their original red 
into a dusky ‘brown. Ornaments there were none, for 
the crooked mirror could scarcely be called such: you 
started back at your own face, so grim was the shadow 
thrown over it, so rough was the complexion reflected. 
The dust had lain on its surface so long that,it had be- 
come part even of the glass. A fire burned in the grate; 
but it rather indicated its presence by smoke, which stole 
forth in occasional puffs, than by its warmth. 

The air which the young student breathed was bitter 


with the vapour that had gradually gathered around him. ' 
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since assumed that dead white which marks extreme cold. 
Still he wrote on. He was too much engrossed in his 
own charmed employ not to be insensible for a time 
all external influences: he might suffer afterwards, b 
now his mind was his kingdom. Ever and anon the 
cheek wore a deeper crimson, and the dark eyes filled 
with sudden fire, as he felt the idea clothe itself in words 
tangible to the many, as its bodiless presence had pre- 
viously been to himself, Solitary, chilled, and weary, 
yet the young poet hung over his page, on which was 
life, energy, and beauty ; and under such, or sjngjlar gir- 
cumstances, have been written those pages to ®hieh the 
world owes so much. A history of how apd where works 
of imagination have been produced, a be more ex- 
traordinary than even the works themselves. W alter 
Maynard is but a type of his class. 

The life of the most successful writer has rarely be. '™ 
other than of toil and privation; and here I cannot bu 
notice a singularly absurd “ popular fancy,” that genius 
and industry are incompatible. The one is inherent in 
the other. A mind so constituted has a restlessness in 
its powers, which forces them into activity. Take our 
most eminent writers, and how much actual labofir must 
have been bestowed on their glorious offerings at the al- 
tar of their country, and their fame! What a godlike 
thing that fame is! Think what it is to be the solace of 
a thousand lonely hours—to cheer the weary moments 
of sickness, to fling a charm around even nature. How 
many are there to whom, in long after years, your name 
will come like a note of music, who will love and honour 
you, because you have awakened within them thoughts 
and feelings which stir the loftiest dreams and the sweetest 
pulses of their nature! The poet’s life is one of want and 
suffering, and often of mortification—mortification, too, 
that comes terribly home ; but far be it from me to say, 
that it has not its own exceeding great reward. It may 
be late in coming, but the claim on universal sympathy 
is at last allowed. The future, glorious and calm, 
brightens over the grave; and then, for the present, the 
golden world of imagination is around it. Not an emo~ 
tion of vour own beating heart, butit is recorded in mug, o« 

Walter Maynard felt neither his poverty nor his seclu- 
sion. He was living in the old heroic time; the brave 
and the beautiful were at his side, while he gave them 
high words, fitting their high converse. On the heroine 
of his play he dwelt with the passionate fondness of a 
lover: there the real mingled with the ideal: could he 
write of love, and not think of Ethel Churchill? She was 
the Egeria of his heart, who taught him. all the truth of 
tenderness. If there be poetry in this world, it is in the 
depths of an unrequited and an imaginative passion— 
pure, dreaming, sacred from all meaner cares and lower 
wishes ; asking no return, but feeling that life were lit- 
tle to lavish on the beloved one. Often and often did 
Walter’s dark eyes glisten as he poured his whole soul 
in some strain of tender eloquence, which he knew must 
touch the heart of woman. “She will read it ;” that 
little phrase—what hope,what happiness, has it not given ! 

Walter had been spared some, of the difficulties at- 
tendant on a young writer’s first efforts in London, by 
the kindness of Sir Jasper Meredith, whose letter of in- 
troduction to his bookseller had been more efficacious 
than such things usually are. The fact was, he had 
written another, repeating his commendations, and saying 
that he would be responsible for any expenses incurred 
in bringing any early productions before the public. Of 
this fact Walter was in complete ignorance, and himself 
was astonished at his own good fortune, in having his 
pamphlet and poems so readily received. In the mean~ 
time, he shut himself in obscure lodgings, and pursued . 
his labours with the industry that hope gives to a put 
suit. 

— 
CHAPTER XVII. 
ANOTHER LONDON LIFE; 
A pfetty, rainbow sort of life enough } 
Filled up with vanities and gay caprice 
Such life is like the garden at Versailles, 


Where all is artificial ; and the stream 
Is held in marble basins, or sent up 


Amid the fretted air, in waterfalls; 
Fantastic, sparkling ; and the element, 
The mighty element, a moment's toy ; 


And, like all toys, ephemeral. 


Pleasure lasts for ever, but enjoyment does not: the 


His hands, small and delicate as a woman’s, had long | reason is, that the one lies around, and perpetually 
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renews itself; but the other lies within, and exhausts 
itself. Lady Marchmont was at the pleasantest stage of 
both. At first, all things are new, and most things de- 
Vanity, novelty, and excitement, at once the 


htful. 
te and fates of society, were all in attendance upon 


her. A few weeks made her a reigning toast; verses 
were written, and glasses broken in her honour; and it 
was an undecided thing, whether the Duke of Wharton 
wore her chains, or those of Lady Wortley. One day 
would suffice to tell the history of many. 
“When sleepless lovers just at twelve awake,” 
she awakéned also. Chocolate came in those fairy cups 
of Indian chingfwhich made the delight of our grand- 
mothers, and ose value was such, that the poet satir- 
ist considered their loss to be the severest trial to a wo- 
man’s feelings—alias her temper; while to be 
“« Mistress of herself, though China fall,” 
was held an achievement almost too great for feminine 
philosophy. Chocolate then enabled the languid beauty 
to go through the duties of her toilette. Notes were read, 
laces looked over, and last new verses looked over with 
them; perhaps a page read from the last French ro- 
mance—the mind a little disturbed from its heroic sor- 
sows by the consideration, whether the next set of new 
bodkins should be of silver or pearl. Then it was to be 
decided what ribands would suit the complexion ; whe- 
ther the gazer would have to exclaim,— 
“In her the beauties of the spring are seen, 
Her cheek is rosy, and her gown is green ;” 
or whether he would have to soar a yet higher flight, 
and cry,— 
“In her the glory of the heavens we view, 
Her eyes are starlike, and her mantle blue.” 
Then the patches had to be placed—patches full of sen- 
timent, coquetry, and bits of opinions as minute as 
themselves. Essences and powder had to be scattered 
together, and Henrietta’s long black tresses gathered into 
a mass which might fairly set all the orders of architect- 
ure at defiance. Lastly came the hoop, and, with scarf 
and fan, 


’ 


« Conscious beauty put on all her charms.’ 


Friends began to drop in. One came with intelligence 
of a sale where the most divine things in the world were 
to be had for nothing, or next to it--that neat to it, by 
the by, is usually a very sufficient difference. Another 
came fresh from an Indian house, where silks and smiles, 
fans and flirtations, Chinese monsters and lovers, made 
the most delightful confusion possible. Ah, those Indian 
warehouses made the morning pass in a charming man- 
ner! many a soft confession was whispered over a huge 
china jar; many a heart has succumbed to a suit of 
mother-of-pearl card-box and counters; and as to the 
shawls, why, the whole feminine world has long ago ac- 
knowledged them to be irresistible. ‘To one or other of 
these Lady Marchmont was usually hurried away ; oc- 
cupied with bargains, 


“ Bought, because they may be wanted— 
Wanted, because they may be had.” 

‘Then came the walk on the Mall; with as many cava- 
liers in her wake as there are bubbles in the track of the 
stately swan; each with sigh and compliment equally 
ready-made. Heavens, but the classic deities did see 
service in those days! Juno, Venus, and the Graces do 
certainly round off a sentence; and the very common- 
place is redeemed by a fine world of olden poetry that 
nothing can quite destroy. - 

There is an exquisite vein of flattery running through. 
eur ancient masters of song; when they wished to paint 
their mistress’s charms, all nature was compelled into the 
sweet services. How fine is Dryden’s 

«Tn the far land of pleasant Thessalie, 
Uprose the sun, and uprose Emily !” 
Flow sweet Donne’s parting prayer to her who would 
f pin have companioned him, a gentle page— 
« When I’m away, dream me some happiness ;” 


or the sea-captain’s petition to his unknown mistress— 
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« Ask me no more where June bestows, 
When spring is gone, the fading rose ; 
For in her beauty’s orient deep 

Those flowers, as in their causes, sleep.” 


These days of romantic gallantry had somewhat 
waned ; but enough of the high-toned and classic re- 
mained to make the charming things then said very 
charming indeed; and never were they poured in a 
fairer ear than in Lady Marchmont’s; nor, it must be 
confessed, in one more ready to receive them. 

Night came with that increase of gaiety which has 
always been night’s peculiar privilege—perhaps on the 
principle of contrast. Monday it was the ridotto; Tues- 
day, the opera; Wednesday, Ranelagh; Thursday, the 
play; Friday, a ball; Saturday, a rout, or else a little of 
all these blended together. What a sensation was pro- 
duced the first night of her appearance in the stage-box! 
One line in the play was— 


“TI look upon her face, and think of heaven ;” 


| and how many white gloves at once addressed the line 

and their applause together to herself. No wonder that 

Lady Marchmont began to wonder whether paradise and 

London were not synonymous terms. 
One morning, while 


‘ Watching the dumb devotion of her glass,” 


in came Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who caught 
both her hands, and cried, laughing,—* Yield yourself 
my prisoner—rescue or no r ‘ 

«“ Why,” replied Henrietta, “the fashion of wearing 
your ladyship’s chains is too universal for me to resist it.” 

« There is a good child! and now come and do as I 
bid you. We have improvised the most charming party 
imaginable, The s er has come back by surprise. 
I own I wonder thats was not tired of us: still here 
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« Tell me thy name, fair saint, 
That I may call upon it in a storm, 
rs ° . . ” 
And save some ship from perishing ; 


or, to conclude with Carew’s picturesque belief, 


is a day so sunny that October does not know its own. 
The Duke of Wharton, Lord Hervey, and some two or 
three others, have designed a water party in our honour. 
We are to go and see Pope’s new grotto, opened for the 
first time; then try Hampton Court, and see if Mrs. 
Howard will stake a little princely gold on a pool of 
basset.” 

Lady Marchmont was delighted; and a little time 
saw them 


“ Sailing the bosom of the silver Thames.” 


There were several besides, but a partie quarrée was 
formed at their end of the boat by herself, Lady Mary, 
the duke, and Lord Hervey. The ladies were on their 
best looks, the gentlemen on their best manners; and 
manner in the one sex is equivalent to look in the other. 
The two fair dames were sufliciently jealous of the glory 
of conquest ; and the two cavaliers sufficiently undecided 
to give a due degree of piquancy to exertion; and it 
must be allowed that each was worth the trouble of 
pleasing. 

Lady Mary was in the zenith of her beauty ; and, as 
it was a beauty that had always rested on feature and 
expression, the first bloom was scarcely missed. She 
caught the attention at once, but she was more likely to 
attract than to fix. The bright dark eyes were restless, 
and the lip had smiles more sarcastic than sweet; and 
there was a pretty defiance in her air which piqued 
rather than interested. Her dress was picturesque, but 
careless, and would not have suited any one but herself; 
and her manners were in exact keeping with her face 
and costume ; they were at once indifferent and flatter- 
ing ; she exacted much attention, but she also bestowed 
much ; and there was a brilliant uncertainty in her con- 
versation which gave it a peculiar charm. 
tell whether the next sentence was to be a compliment 
or an epigram. She talked much, and enjoyed talking ; 
and obviously did not dislike a little tracasserie. Scan- 
dal, with her, did not lose any of its usual snowball pro- 
pensities, of gathering as it went. 

Next her sat the Duke of Wharton, in an attitude in- 
geniously indolent. He had that air, so English, and 
yet so impossible to define—high-bred. To-day his 
toilette was simple to affectation; he had resolved, he 
said, not to have a care in the world, and he began by 
dismissing the most important. His figure was good, 
but slight, and with singular grace in all its movements, 
His finely cut features were eapable of every variety of 
expression ; they were, to use a French epithet, express- 


None could | 


ive as their epithets for all social qualities usually are, 
mobile in the extreme. They needed the passing anima- 
tion of the moment; for when in a state of repose, there 
was something wanting. The face did not interest ; you 
noted in it a certain contraction of forehead, and an in- 
decision about the mouth which indicated, surely enough, 
Wharton’s character. It was like a fairy tale, in which 
the good fairies assemble round the infant’s cradle, and 
lavish upon it all the choicest gifts. Suddenly some old 
and malicious magician appears, and destroys the effect 
of all these fine qualities by some one evil addition. 
The curse to Philip Wharton was the same that Ja- 
cob pronounced over Reuben on his death-bed: “ Un- 
stable as water, thou shalt not excel.” To-day he was 


“ Captive in Cytherea’s bower, 
To Beauty and her train ;” 


to-morrow engaged in some dark intrigue, whose in- 
tricacy was its chief charm; and still, whether as lover 
or politician, diverted from his first aim by some other 
object. 


« Thus, on the sands of Afric’s burning plains, 
Though deeply made, no long impress remains. 
The slightest leaf can leave its figure there, 
The strongest form is scattered by the air.” 


What the Duke of Wharton wanted was passion— 
passion, which alone siveraptensity to the purpose and 
constancy to the pursuit. e knw no feeling stronger 
than excitement, and looked for nothing beyond amuse- 
ment. His friends could not rely upon him, but his 
foes could; they might be sure that his resentment 
‘would, like all his undertakings, only go half way. 

On the other side was Lord Hervey, a slight, fair 
young man, dressed—oh, ye gods!—invention enough 
for an epic must have gone to complete that toilette! It 
involved the peace of mind of “a whole sex of queens ;’’ 
it was too destructive, and such Lord Hervey felt him- 
self to be; his voice to a woman took a tone of tender 
pity, as if he compassionated his conquests. He never 
talked about any thing but himself; because he was per- 
suaded that, in so doing, he chose the most attractive 
subject to his listeners. His horse, his dog, his every 
thing that was his, had a peculiar charm, from the mere 
fact of belonging to him. He was clever, and yet did 
the most absurd things, only because he believed that 
his doing them redeemed the absurdity. 

It was a lovely day ; for, say what they will, England 
does see the sun shine sometimes. Indeed I think that 
our climate is an injured angel; has it not the charm of 
change, and what charm can be greater? That morn- 
ing the change was a deep blue sky, with a few large 
clouds floating over it; a sun which turned the distant 
horizon into a golden haze; and a soft west wind that 
seemed only sent to bring the sound of the French horns 
in the boat that followed their own. As they passed 
along Chelsea Reach, the bells of the church were ring- 
ing merrily. 

«“ Why, that is a wedding peal!” cried the Duke of 
Wharton ; “and it puts me in mind that Miss Pelham 
and Sir John Shelley are just going to enter into the 

holy and blessed state.” 

“ Yes,” replied Lady Mary, “and I never knew a 

marriage with a greater prospect of happiness—she will 

be a widow in six weeks!” 

“ Well,” said Lady Marchmont, “ you carry your 
connubial theory even further than in your last ballad : 


‘ My power is passed by like a dream, 
And [ have discovered too late, 
That whatever a lover may seem, 
A husband is what we mast hate.’ ” 


Lady Mary smiled very graciously ; shé almost for- 
gave Henrietta for lookiag so well: to have one’s own 
verses learned by heart, and gracefully quoted, is more 
than poetical nature‘can resist. 

“For my part,” continued the Duke of Wharton, 
“T hold that the connubial system of this country is a 
complete mistake. The only happy marriages I ever 
heard of are those in some Eastern story I once read, 
where the king marries a new wife every night, and cuts 
off her head in the morning.” 

“Tt would suit your grace, at all events,” replied Lady 
Mary ; “ you who are famed for being to one thing con- 
stant never.” 


“ Well,” exclaimed Lord Hervey, who had appeared 
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to be absorbed in watching his own shadow on the wa- 
ter, “I do not think it such a dreadful thing to be mar- 
ried. It is a protection, at all events.” 


«“ «Thou, who so many favours hast received, 
Wondrous to tell, and hard to be believed !’” 


cried Lady Mary ; “ and so, like the culprits of old, you 
are forced to take refuge from your pursuers at the 
altar.” 

“ For pity’s sake,” ejaculated the duke, “do let us 
talk of some less disagreeable subject.” 

“ Fie, your grace!” exclaimed Lady Mary. “ Dis- 
agreeable subject! Lord Hervey was only, as usual, 

«talking of himself.” 

The whole party were silent for some minutes. After 
all, wit is something like sunshine in a frost—very sharp, 
very bright, but very cold and uncomfortable. The 
silence was broken by Lady Marchmont, exclaiming, 
«“ How fine the old trees are! there is something in the 
deep shadow that they fling upon the water that reminds 
me of home.” 

«Tam not sure,” answered the duke, “ that I like to 
be reminded of any thing. Let me exist intensely in 
the present—the past and future should be omitted from 
my life by express desire.” 

«“ What an insipid existence!” replied Henrietta— 
“ no hopes and no fears.” 

«“ Ah! forgive me,” whispered Wharton, “if the pre- 
sent moment appear to me a world in itself.” 

« I,” said Lord Hervey, “ do not dislike past, present, 
nor future. Like woman, they have all behaved very 
well to me. The past has given me a great deal of plea- 
sure; the present is with you; and as to the future, 
such is the force of example, that [ doubt not it will do 
by me as its predecessors have done.” 

“Truly,” cried Lady Mary, “the last new comedy 
that I saw in Paris must have modeled its hero from 
you: let me recommend you to adopt two of its lines as 
your motto :— 

‘J'ai l’esprit parfait—du moins je le crois ; 

Et je rends grace au Dieu de m’avoir crée—moi!’” 


“Tt is very flattering to be so appreciated,” answered 
Lord Hervey, with the most perfect nonchalance. 

«“ What an affecting thing,” said Lady Mary, “ was 
the death of Lord Carleton! He died as he lived, hold- 
ing one hand of the fair Duchess of Queensberry, who, 
with the other was feeding him with chicken. What an 
example he gave to his sex! he was equally liberal with 
his diamonds and his affections.” 

« Lun vaut bien l'autre,” said Lady Marchmont. 

«“T shall set off for Golconda to-morrow,” cried Whar- 
ton. 

“ Don’t!” interrupted Lady Mary; “ it would be too 
mortifying, when you came back, to find how little we 
had missed you.” 

“Oh, you would miss me,” returned he, laughing, 
“ precisely because you ought not. I hope that you 
have heard the proposed alteration in the commandments 
at the last political meeting at Houghton? Hanbury 
suggested that the ‘not’ should in future be omitted ; 
but Doddington objected, as people might leave off doing 
wrong if it became a duty. At all events, they would 
not steal, covet, and bear false witness against their 
neighbour, with half the relish that they do at present.” 

« Ah,” replied Lady Mary, “we make laws, and we 
follow customs. By the first we cut off our own plea- 
sures ; and by the second make ourselves answerable for 
the follies of others.” A 

“ Well, Lady Mary,” replied Wharton, “we have 
now arrived where you, and you only, give the laws— 
yonder is our poet’s residence.” 

The boat drew to the side, and the gay party stepped 
upon the bank. 

—<=_>—— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
POPE’S VILLA. 

T say not, regret me; you will not regret : 
You will try to forget me, you cannot forget ; 
We shall hear of each other, ah! misery to hear 
Those names from another which once were so dear! 
But deep words shall sting thee that breathe of the past, 
And many things bring thee thoughts fated to last ; 
The fond hopes that centred in thee are all dead, 
The iron has entered the soul where they fed. 


a 


Of the chain that once bound me, the memory is mine, 
But my words are around thee, their power is on thine ; 
No hope, no repentance, my weakness is o’er, 

It died with the sentence—I love thee no more! 


It was a very bit of Arcadia, the scene that the lawn 
presented. A few late flowers lingered among the shrubs, 
and the rich colouring on the autumnal foliage supplied 
the place of bloom. The garden was laid out with ex- 
quisite taste, and the groups scattered around seemed 
animated with the spirit of the place; for they placed 
themselves in little knots, just where they were calcu- 
lated to produce the best effect. There was an elegant 
collation ready ; and, while Pope talked of 


«“ His humble roof, and poet’s fare,”’ 





he had neglected nothing that could please his assembled | 
guests, ‘T’o Lady Marchmont he was the most interest- 
ing object of all, though all his petits soins were ad- | 
dressed to Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who received | 
them with that encouraging coquetry born of flattered | 
vanity. 

Flattery is like champagne, it soon gets into the head; 
but in Pope’s flattery there was too much of the heart. 
Long after hours of neglect and mortification dearly 
atoned for that morning’s Pleasant delusion. There is | 
something in genius for which Fate demands severe | 
atonement. In some things Pope’s was an exception to | 
the general lot. He dwelt in that “lettered ease” to | 
which his own taste gave refinement ; his talents pined | 
in no long obscurity, but early reached their just appre- 
ciation ; his friends were those whose friendship is ho- 
nour, and he lived in a very court of personal homage 
and flattery. But fortune only neglected to do what 
nature had already done. Dwarfed from his birth, that 
slender frame was tenanted by acute physical ills, which, 
acting upon a mind even more sensitive than his body, 
made life one long scene of irritation and suffering. | 
The fingers were contracted by pain that yet gave the 
sweetest music to their page: satire was at once his | 
power (and the sense of power is sweet to us all) and | 
his refuge. 

The passion and melancholy of one or two poems 
just suffice to show what a world of affection and senti- 
ment was checked and subdued, because their indulgence 
had been only too painful ; but to-day was to be as flow- 
ing as his own verses: he was at her side on whom he 
lavished so much passionate and graceful flattery ; and 
Lady Mary paid him back,—not in kind, for his heart 
went with his words, but hers was “ only sweet lip-ser- 
vice.” 

There is a cruelty ce coquetry which is one 





of nature’s contradicti Formed of the softest ma- 
terials—of the gentle smile and the soothing word, yet 
nothing can exceed its utter hard-heartedness. ~ Its ele- 
ment is vanity, of the coldest, harshest, and most selfish 
order: it sacrifices all sense of right, all ki feelings, 
all pity, for the sake of a transient tritigyphy Dady Mary 
knew—for when has woman not known !—her power. 
She knew that she,was wholly beloved by &heart proud, 
sensitive, and desponding. She herself had warmed fear 
into hope—had made passion seem possible to 6fie who 
felt, keenly felt, how much nature had set him apart, If 
genius for one moment believed that it @duld create love, 
as it could create all else, hers was th® fault; she nursed 
the delusion: it was a worthy tribute to her self-love. 
“Truly, her ladyship,” said the Duke of Wharton, 
“ parades Parnassus a little too much. Does she sup- 
pose nobody is to be flattered but herself? Come, Her- 
vey, let us try a little wholesome neglect.” Forthwith 
they devoted themselves exclisively to Lady Marchmont. 
Lady Mary’s smiles werg ufmarked, and her witticisms 
fell dead-weights so fares they were concerned. This 
was too much for a wit and a beauty to endure. Of 
what avail was flattery that she only heard herself? She 
grew impatient till the collation was over, and was the 
first to step out updh the lawn. 

Pope did the honours of his garden, which was a 
poem in itself. -He showed them his favourite willow— 
fittesf*tree for such a soil—so pale and tender in its 
green, 6 delicate a lining within the leaves, so fragile 
and. drooping, with so mournful a murmur when the 
wind stirs its slender branches. The whole scene was 
marked by that air of refined and tranquil beauty which 
is the charm of an English landscape. The fields had 





that glossy green, both refreshing and cheerful; the 
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slight ascents were clothed with trees—some retaining 
their verdure, others wearing those warm and passionate 
colours that, like all things coloured by passion, so soon 
exhaust themselves. Yet what a gorgeous splendour is 
on an autumnal landscape! The horse-chestnut, with its 
rich mixture of orange and brown—the sycamore, with 
its warrior scarlet-—the coral red of the small leaves of 
the hawthorn, mixed together with an oriental pomp, as 
if the year died like the Assyrian monarch, on a pyre of 
all precious things. Winding its way in broken silver, 
the sunshine dancing on every ripple, the Thames lay 
at the edge of the grassy sweep. The blue sky, with 
the light clouds floating on its surface, was mirrored in 


the depths of the river; but, as if it lost somewhat of 


its high tranquillity under the influence of our sphere, 
the reflection was agitated and tremulous, while the 
reality was calm and still. It is but the type of our restless 
world, and the serene one to which we aspire: we look 
up, and the heavens are above, holy and tranquil; we 
look down on their mirror below, and they are varying 
and troubled. But few flowers, and those pale and faint, 
lingered in the garden: these Pope gathered and offered 
to his fair guests. Lady Marchmont placed hers care- 
fully in her girdle. “I shall keep even the withered 
leaves as a relic,” said she, with a smile even more flat- 
tering than her words. It was well that she engrossed 
the attention of her host from the dialogue going on be- 
tween Lord Hervey and Lady Mary. 

«“ You learned the language of flowers in the East,” 
said he; “ but I thought dwarfs were only the messen- 
gers.” 

« And such they are now,” replied his listener: “ here 
is one flower for you, 


‘ The rest the gods dispersed on empty air,’ ” 


and she flung the blossoms carelessly from her. 

Pope did not see the action, for he was pointing out a 
beautiful break in the view. “I have,” said he, “long 
had a favourite project—that of planting an old Gothic 
cathedral in trees. ‘T'all poplars, with their white stems, 
the lower branches cut away, would serve for the pillars, 
while different heights would form the aisles. The thick 
green boughs would shed ‘a dim religious light,’ and 
some stately old tree would have a fine effect as the 
tower.” 

«A charming idea!” eried Wharton; and we all 
know 


‘That sweet saint whose name the shrine would bear,’ 


But, while we are waiting for the temple, can you not 
show us the altar? we want to see your grotto.” 

Pope desired nothing better than to show his new 
toy, and led the way to the pretty and fanciful cave 
which was but just finished. It was duly admired ; but, 
while looking around, Wharton observed some verses 
lying on the seat. 

“ A treasure for the public good,” exclaimed he; “I 
volunteer reading them aloud.” 

“« Nay, nay, that is very unfair,” cried Pope, who, ne- 
vertheless, did not secretly dislike the proposal. 

“Oh,” replied the duke, “ we will allow for your 
modesty’s ‘sweet, reluctant, amorous delay ;’ but read 
them I must and shall.” Then turning towards Lady 
Mary, he read the following lines :— 


« Ah, friend, ’tis true—this truth you lovers know, 
In vain my structures rise, my gardens grow ; 
In vain fair Thames reflects the double scene 
Of hanging woodlands, and of sloping green : 
Joy lives not here; to happier seats it flies, 
And only lives where Wortley casts her eyes.” 


“ Pray, ‘fair inspirer of the tender strains,’ let me lay 
the offering at your feet.” 

“ Under them, if you please,” said she, her fine fea- 
tures expressing the most utter contempt; and, trampling 
the luckless compliment in the dust, she took Lord Her- 
vey’s hand, and, exclaiming “ ‘The atmosphere of this 
place is too oppressive for me,” left the grotto: but part 
of her whisper to her companion was meant to be 
audible,— 


“« A sign-post likeness of the human race, 
ery . . ” 
That is at once resemblance and disgrace. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
Alas, how bitter are the wrongs of love! 
Life has no other sorrow s0 acute ; 

For love is made of every fine emotion, 

Of generous impulses, and noble thoughts; 

It Jooketh to the stars, and dreams of heaven; 

It nestles ‘mid the flowers, and sweetens earth. 
Love is aspiring, yet is hamble, too; 

It doth exalt another o’er itself, 

With sweet heart-homage, which delights to raise 
That which it worships; yet is fain to win 

The idol to its lone and lowly home 

Of deep affection. ’T is an utter wreck 

When such hopes perish. From that moment, life 

Has in its depths a well of bitterness, 

For which there is no healing. 


Lady Marchmont was left alone in the grotto with its 
ill-fated master, and every kindly feeling in her nature 
was in arms. Affecting not to have noticed what passed, 
she approached where Pope stood,—speechless, pale with 
anger, and a yet deeper emotion: she said, in a voice 
whose usual sweetness was sweeter than ever, with its 
soothing and conciliating tone,—“ There is one part of 
your garden, Mr. Pope, which I must entreat you to 
show me. I have a dear, kind old uncle at home, who 
owes you many a delightful evening. He will never fo1- 
give me unless I write him word that I have seen 


‘ The grapes long lingering on the sunny wall.’” 


Pope took her hand mechanically, and led her forth ; 
but the effort at self-control was too much for his weak 
frame. ‘The drops stood on that pale high brow which 
was the poetry of his face, and he leaned against the 
railing. “No!” exclaimed he, passionately, after a few 
minutes’ silence, “ your courtesy, lady, cannot disguise 
from me that you, too, heard the insult of that heartless 
woman. Let me speak—I know I may trust your kind- 
ness; and, even if you turned into after ridicule the 
bitter outpouring of this moment’s misery, you would 
but do as others in whom I trusted have done. My God! 
how madly have I loved her—madly, indeed, since it 
made me forget the gulf that nature has set between us 
—she so beautiful, and I, as she has just said, who oniy 
resemble my kind to disgrace it! Yet she sought me 








first, she led me on, she taught me to think that the utter 
prostration of the heart was something in her eyes— 
that a mind like hers could appreciate mind. Fool, fool, 
that I have been! What have I done, that I should be 
thus set apart from my kind,—disfigured, disgraced, im- 
measurably wretched? Oh! that I might lay my weary 
head on my mother earth, and die !” 

“We could not spare you,” exclaimed Lady March- 
mont, ‘akimg his hand affectionately,—the tears starting 
én her eyes; “ but not for this moment’s mortification 
must you forget your other friends—how much even 
strangers love and admire you. Think of your own 
glorious genius, and on the happiness which it bestows. 
I have but one relative in the world; he is an old soli- 
tary man; and I think of him with cheerfulness when- 
ever I send him a new page of yours. I speak but as 
one of many who never name you but with admiration 
and with gratitude.” 

Pope pressed the hand that yet remained in his own, 
« God bless you, my dear kind child! I thank you for 
calling my power to my mind. She shall learn that the 
worm on which she trod has a sting.” 

They loitered a little while till the irritated host was 
equal to joining his guests. The boat was ready, and 
the whole party joined in laughing at Lady Marchmosat 
for her long téte-d-téte with Pope. 

«JT am not jealous,” cried Lady Mary : 


« «Ye meaner beauties, I permit ye shine— 
Go triumph in a heart that once was mine !’” 


«| think,” said Lady Marchmont, pointedly, “ there 
has been as little heart in the matter as possible; but 
you shall none of you laugh me out of my cordial ad- 
miration of a man of first-rate genius, and whose per- 
sonal infirmities call upon us for the kindliest sympathy.” 

«“ By Jove! you are right,” cried the Duke of Whar- 
ton: “how much vanity may be pardoned in one who 
has such cause for just pride! He is building up a noble 
monument in his language, which will last when we, 
with our small hopes and influences, are as much for- 
gotten as if we had never been.” 

“IT see no great good in being remembered,” retorted 





Lady Mary ; “I would fein concentrate existence in the 
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present. I would forget in order to enjoy. As to me- 
mory, it only reminds me that I am growing older every 
day; and as to hope, it only puts one out of conceit 
with possession.” 

“ All this is very true of our commonplace exist- 
ences,” replied Lady Marchmont ; “ but the gifted mind 
has a diviner element.” 


«“*How charming is divine philosophy — 
Not harsh and rugged, as dull fools believe,’ ” 


exclaimed Lord Hervey, with a sneer. 

“With the single exception of Lady Marchmont,” 
said Wharton, “we have all behaved shamefully to-day. 
How I will admire the next thing that Pope writes! 
and, what is more, I will ride over to Twickenham to 
tell him so;” and having made this compromise with 
his conscience, the conversation dropped. 

From that day, however, all friendship was at an end 
between Lady Mary and Pope. How he revenged him- 
self is well known. His lines yet remain, stamped with 
all the bitterness of wounded vanity and mortified affec- 
tion. Strange the process by which love turns into hate. 
I pity it even more than I blame it. What unutterable 
wretyhedness must the heart have undergone! what 
scorn and what sorrow must have been endured before 
revenge could become a refuge and a resource! 





—<>>— 
CHAPTER XxX. 
THE MARRIAGE MORNING. 


My heart is filled with bitter thought, 
My eyes would fain shed tears; 

I have been thinking upon past, 
And upon future years. 

Years past—why should I stir the depths 
Beneath their troubled stream ? 

And years that are as yet to come, 
Of them I dread to dream. 

Yet wherefore pause upon our way ? 
°T is best to hurry on; 

For half the dangers that we fear, 
We face them, and they're gone. 

The morning came when Norbourne Courtenaye was 
to marry his cousin. He and his mother had arrived at 
Norbourne Park the evening before, as it had been 
settled that the ceremony was to be performed in the 
little chapel Lord Norbourne had himself built, At one 
time he had spent large sums of money on the house, 
but that was when he had hoped for a son; of late 
years he obviously directed his views in another channel, 
He had pulled down a great part of the building, while 
he increased his landed property to a vast extent; but 
all his purchases were adjacent to the Courtenaye pro- 
perty, which, when united’ with his own, would make 
one of the finest estates in England. He had long gone 
back upon the ancient honours of his house, instead of 
his once hoperto be the founder of another line. 

In the little, as in the great things of life, are to be 
found the type and the sign of our immortality. Every 
hope that looks forward is a pledge of the hereafter to 
which it refers. Who rests content with the present? 
None. We have all deep within us a craving for the 
future. In childhood we anticipate youth; in youth 
manhood; in manhood old age; and to what does that 
turn, but toa world beyond our own? From the very 
first, the strong belief is nursed within us; we look for- 
ward and forward, till that which was desire grows faith. 
The to come is the universal heritage of mankind; and 
he claims but a small part of his portion who looks not 
beyond the grave. 

The house was alive with bridal preparations—still 
there was but little mirth. Lord Norbourne had, as well 
as Mrs. Courtenaye, impressed his character on his 
household. His lordship’s was quiet, obedient, and per- 
fect in all mechanical arrangement; the lady’s was staid, 
slow, and solemn. Merriment appeared a sort of excess 
to either, at least while in the atmosphere of either mas- 
ter or mistress. The day itse!f was miserably dull; a 
thick fog shut out the landscape, while a few of the 
nearer trees alone were visible, spreading out their thin 
spectral arms on the murky air. Overhead, the sky 
was of that dull leaden hue to whose monotony even a 
dark cloud would be a relief. It was as if the most 
smoke-like of earth’s vapours had obscured the fair face 
of heaven. 





the different employ of the principal individuals. Lord 
Norbourne was seated by a blazing fire, while the whole 
dressing-room was fragrant with the coflee which had 
just been brought to him. Mechanically, he was turning 
over paper, and opening letters; but his’ thoughts were 
not with his employ. He looked more anxious than he 
often allowed himsel]f to look; but then, to be sure, there 
was no one near to observe it. Suddenly, his glance 
fell on the casket near; he opened it, and the fire’s light 
shone reflected from its glittering contents. 

“ Ay,” said he aloud, « these toys make the destiny of 
woman; and I doubt whether, after all, our own be 
not equally worthless. Is there any thing worth the 
exertion of procuring it? 
tomed to our daily yoke; and it is habit, and habit only, 
that enables us to get through life. Would that [ 
could put my head, for a few hours, on Norbourne’s 
shoulders. ‘If young people would but consider,’ says 
a moral essay that I have somewhere read: it would be 
putting the thing much more rationally, to say, if young 
people would but let us consider for them, and be satis- 
fied. Youth would be a delightful time, if it were not so 
singularly absurd; and if the consequences of its vain 
hopes, and foolish beliefs, did not remain long after them- 
selves had passed away. I, for one, have no wish to 
live my youth over again ;” and the speaker sank back 
in a gloomy reverie. 

Lord Norbourne was a very handsome man, and 
young looking for his time of life. It was as if the moral 
energy which was the great characteristic of his mind 
exercised its strong control even over time, and forbade 
it to leave traces of internal struggle on that smooth and 
polished brow. But to-day the shadow of long-past 
years rested upon it; and in the dejected attitude, the 
melancholy expression, few would have recognised the 
bland and stately bearing which generally defied scrutiny 
in Lord Norbourne. Suddenly he started from his seat. 

« Folly!” exclaimed he, “ to waste my time in these 
miserable recollections ! I have decided that Norbourne 
shall marry Constance. It is life to her, and every thing 
that makes life worth having to him. Wealth, rank, 
and power—these may surely weigh in the scale against 
a boy’s fancy :” but the speaker’s countenance again 
darkened, and he was silent. “This is worse than 
foolish,” said he,in a low and determined tone: “ of all 
follies that we can commit, the greatest is to hesitate.” 
So saying, he took up the case of jewels; and, with 
his usual smile, and quiet step, sought his daughter's 
chamber, 


—— 
CHAPTER XXI. 


THE TOILETS, 


Bring from the east, bring from the west, 

Flowers for the hair, gems for the vest; 

Bring the rich silks that are shining with gold, 

Wrought in rich broidery on every fold. 

Bring ye the perfumes that breathe on the rose, 

Such as the summer of Egypt bestows ; 

Bring the white pearls from the depths of the sea— 

They are fair like the neck where their lustre will be. 

Such are the offerings that now will be brought, 

But can they bring peace to the turmoil of thought ? 

Can they one moment of quiet bestow 

To the human heart, feverish and beating, below ? 
The next chamber was that of Mrs. Courtenaye. For 
the first time since her husband’s death, she had thrown 
off her weeds, and put on attire more suited to the occa- 
sion. She was richly, yet plainly dressed, in a purple 
velvet, with a hood of white point lace. Even her silent 
handmaids were surprised out of their ordinary propriety 
by her appearance. She waved away, with an impatient 
gesture of her hand, the mirror that they brought; and, 
saying she wished to be alone, flung herself on a seat. 
“I know not,” exclaimed she, “ why I should feel this 
depression and regret. Does not this marriage ensure 
Norbourne all that life can desire—wealth, rank, and 
security ? I wedded, as I thought, for love, faith, and 
happiness; and what was the end! Years of bitter fear and 
doubt. Dishonour has stood for ever, a spectre, viewless, 
but dreaded at my side. ‘That ghost is now laid for ever ; 
why, then, am I sad ?” 
Her own heart told her why. Years fad passed 
since, with a burning cheek and a beating heart, she had 
knelt by the side of Norbourne’s father, and arisen from 





It was curious to look within each chamber, and mark 


before the priest and the cruci‘ix, his bride. She thought 


Thank God, we grow accus- _ 
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“what a world of sweet motion sent the light to her eyes, 


and the colour to her blush, as they wandered together 
beneath the silvery shadows of the olive grove. How 
minutely was the slightest thing impressed on her me- 
mory! She remembered the childish sorrow with which 
she saw the thicker boughs shut out the sunshine, be- 
cause she no longer could watch his shadow. She 
thought, too, how they leaned beside the old Moorish well, 
whose deep water was like a dark and polished mirror— 
leaned gazing each on the image of the other, and then 
laughed aloud in tender mockery, to think that they 
should gaze on a shadow with the reality so near; and 
they looked into each other’s eyes with a deeper fondness. 
With what sweet confidence did they talk of the future ; 
what a loveliness, never noted before, was on the blue 
sky and the fair earth! 

It was the loveliness of love, flinging his own divine 
likeness over all; and this love, the only spiritual and 
mighty happiness of which humanity is capable, was 
henceforth to be to Norbourne a forbidden word. He 
loved one, and was to wed another. Earth has no such 
misery. It is wretchedness to pine through long years 
of uncertain absence, subject to all the casualties of doubt 
and distance, feeding un long expectation; till, as the 
Scripture so touchingly says, hope deferred is sickness to 
the heart: still there is hope, and love has a store of sub- 
tile happiness in the many links that memory delights to 
bind, and whose tender recallings are the dearest guaran- 
tee for the future. 

It is wretchedness to kneel by the grave of the departed, 
who have taken with them the verdure front the earth, 
and the glory from the sky; who have left home and 
heart alike desolate: but then the soul asserts its diviner 
portion, looks afar off through the valley of the shadow 
of tears, and is intensely conscious that here is but its 
trial, arid beyond is its triumph. The love that dwells 
with the dead has a sanctity in its sorrow; for love, 
above all things, asserts that we are immortal. But 
wretchedness takes no form, varied as are its many modes 
in this our weary existence, like that where the hand is 
given, and the heart is far away—where the love vowed 
at the altar is not that which lies crushed, yet not 
quenched, within the hidden soul. Hope brings no com- 
fort ; for there were cruelty and crime in its promises ; 
memory has no solace ;, it can, at best, only crave obli- 
vion—and oblivion of what? Of all life’s sweet dreams, 
and deepest feelings. Yet, what slight things must, with 
a sting like that of the adder, bring back the past—too 
dear, and yet too bitter! a word, a look, a tone, may 
be enough to wring every pulse with the agony of a vain 
and forbidden regret. 

Mrs. Courtenaye felt that her son needed consolation ; 
and she hurried to his chamber, and had opened the door 
before she recollected that she could say—nothing. He 
was already dressed, and alone. He was leaning against 
the fire-place, and so lost in thought that he did not hear 
his mother enter. 

“ My own dear child !” said she, laying her hand on 
his. He started—his cheek grew deadly pale: it was 
for a moment, and his part was taken. 

«Ah! you were afraid I should not have finished my 
toilet,” exclaimed he, with a forced smile ; “ but do let 
me admire the result of yours. Why, my dear mother, 
I did not know how beautiful you were !” and he gazed 
with a natural touch of pride on the noble face and stately 
figure, to which time, while it stole freshness, had given 
dignity. 

The tears, in despite of her efforts, swam in her eyes. 
He would not seem to see them; but, taking her hand, 
kissed it fervently as he led her forth. Deep and bitter 
is the grief that shrinks from words even with those the 
most loved and trusted ; and what a world of unspoken 
sorrow was in the soul of both mother and son as they 
crossed the threshold ! 

—_—— 
CHAPTER XXII. 
THE JEWELS GIVEN. * 
A gentle creature was that girl, 
Meek, humble, and subdued ; 
Like some lone flower that has grown up 
In woodland solitude. 
Its soil has had but little care, 
Its growth but little praise ; 
And down it droops the timid head 
It has not strength to raise. 





For other brighter blooms are round, 
And they attract the eye; 

They seém the sunny favourites 
Of summer, earth, and sky. 


The human and the woodland flower 
Hath yet a dearer part,— 

The perfume of the hidden depths, 
The sweetness at the heart. 


“ You must wear these to day, my dear child,” said 
Lord Norbourne, as, entering the dressing-room of his 
daughter, he laid a suit of pearls on her table. 

Constance looked up in her father’s face, tearfully : 
there was something in his voice so kind, so subdued, so 
different from its ordinary careless and sarcastic tone ; 
and the expression on his features was equally unusual. 
Touched and encouraged for the first time in her life, she 
flung herself, unbidden, into her father’s arms, and he 
held her tenderly to his heart. : 

“ Are you happy, my child?” asked he, in a low bro- 
ken whisper. 

“Happy! my dearest father,” exclaimed she, hiding 
her face on his arm, where she still hung, till he could 
only see the back of her neck, and even that was rosy 
with one deep blush—* unutterably happy! Even to 
myself I never dared own, till now, how much I loved 
my cousin. When others tatnted me with faults which, 
God knows, I felt but too bitterly, Norbourne always 
took my part. From himI never heard an unkind word. 
I have often cried myself to sleep in his arms. As I grew 
older, I loved him but the more, because such love seemed 
hopeless. I never dreamed that one so beautiful, so gift- 
ed, could waste a thought on myself. But it was hap- 
piness to hope that he might be happy, to think of him, 
to pray for him. And now to know that he loves me 
(for he would not marry me without), makes me feel as 
if I were in a dream, whose only fear is to awake. And 
you, my dearest father, how kind you are tome! Can 
you forgive me if I tell you that there was a time when 
I thought you did not care for me, because I was not fair 
as my sisters? It made me feel so lonely, so sad; and 
I clung yet more to my love for my cousin: no one cared 
for my affection ; it was, therefore, my own to do with 
as I would. But his love scarcely fills me wih a deeper 
joy than does yours. Oh, my father! if I have ever 
given you cause for pain, if I have ever angered you, 
forgive me now: tell me that, in future years, when 
weary of the hurried life that you now lead, my care, 
my affection, will be a comfort to you; tell me, my own 
dearest father, that you love me !” 

While speaking, Constance had raised her head, and 
gazed eagerly on her father; her cheek was warm, with 
colour more lovely from its extreme delicacy ; her eyes 
lighted up with the eloquence of excited emotion ; and 
every feature was animated with the impassioned and 





beautiful feelings of the moment. She looked lovely ; 
and Lord Norbourne, for an instant, forgot the ener | 
current of self-reproach, which, though he would not | 
have owned, yet made itself only too forcibly felt within. | 

“Do I love you?” said he, in answer to her touching | 
appeal: “deeply and dearly, my last, my only child. 
I have, heaven knows, nothing to pardon in one who 
has always been so patient, so sweet, and so good. No, 
my dearest and gentlest, it is you who must forgive, if, 
taken up with the cares of the world, in projects that | 
looked only to the future, I have forgotten the womanly | 
tenderness due to an orphan girl; yet you are, you have | 
been, very dear to me, my own sweet Constance.” 

His voice faltered; for affections undisturbed for | 
years swelled within him. Every kindly and warm | 
emotion was awakened, and, for the first time, he felt | 
remorse: he almost trembled to think how completely | 
his daughter was deceived, while he also felt that her | 
happiness could not be dearly purchased. And yet, | 
Norbourne—was he not his victim, and made such by | 
all that was most generous in his nature? Had he 
stood alone, his uncle was perfectly aware that no wealth, 
no rank, no worldly advantage, would have moved him; 
but his mother had been the tie, and Lord Norbourne 
started to think how mercilessly he had enforced his 
power. A glance at Constance somewhat reassured 
him. Could his nephew be long wholly given up to vain 
regrets, with one so devoted, and so sweet, at his side ? 
Such affection must bring with it hope and healing. For 
the first time, too, he thought with pity on her who was 
forsaken. He knew there was some prior attachment. 
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What at this moment might not some young and lovely 
victim be suffering ! 

But it was not in his temper to dwell long on vain re- 
grets: he soothed them by turning to the numerous ad- 
vantages which attended this alliance, and was soon able 
to say calmly to his daughter,—* Shall I lead you down 
stairs ?” 

«“ A few minutes yet,” exclaimed she. 
little while alone.” 

The door closed after Lord Norbourne; and Constance 
flung herself on her knees, and half said, half wept, a 
thanksgiving for her entire happiness. 


«“ Leave me a 


—< > 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE MARRIAGE, 
Bind the white orange-flowers in her hair, 
Soft be their shadow, soft and somewhat pale— 


For they are omens. Many anxious years 
Are on the wreath that bends the bridal veil. 


The maiden leaves her childhood aud her home, 
All that the past has known of happy hours— 
Perhaps her happiest ones. Well may there be 
A faint wan colour on those orange-flowers: 
For they are pale as hope, and hope is pale 
With earnest watching over future years; 
With all the promise of their loveliness, 
The bride and morning bathe their wreath with tears, 

Constance was yet kneeling when Mrs. Courtenaye 
entered, who was wholly softened by the attitude, and 
the tearful eyes that met her as she approached. She 
did not like Constance: there was a timidity and a gen- 
tleness about her, which, to her calm and determined 
temper, seemed only weakness. Besides, however in- 
nocent, she was the cause of her own suffering; and 
she confounded the unoffending girl with her father. 
But it was impossible to be quite untouched with Con- 
stance’s meek sweetness, and she took her hand with a 
degree of kindness which melted the poor child into tears 
of tender gratitude. But she was silent, for Constance 
feared her aunt too much for any burst of the confidence 
with which she indulged herself to her father. They 
went down stairs together, and found the bridal party 
assembled. 

The guests had been selected with Lord Norbourne’s 
usual judgment. There were only some three or four, 
of the highest rank. A young nobleman, connected 
with the ministry, who had come from Sir Robert Wal- 
pole to summon Lord Norbourne, on business of the 
first importance, to London, was the sole cavalier, to 
the great discontent of the two bridesmaids. These were 
the Ladies Diana and Frances, who came with their 
mother, the Duchess of Pympton, a distant connection 
of the family. Tall, dark, with harsh features, from 
which five-and-thirty summers had stolen all youthful 
bloom, if they had ever had any—a fact admitting of 
more than dowbt—they afforded no injudicious contrast 
to the bride. Constance, half hidden in her veil, blush- 
ing and agitated, looked, at least, lady-like and inter- 
esting ; and there was as little room given as possible for 
a contrast between the appearance of the bride and 
bridegroom. 

The chapel was a small Gothic edifice, which had been 
built by Lord Norbourne, and who had spared no pains 
on its decoration: yet its chief ornaments were tombs. 
There was the monument of his wife, and child after 
child had followed. Every niche was filled by a funeral 
urn, and by marble shapes that bent down in a pale eter- 
nity of sorrow. In one arch was a marble tablet, bearing 
a date, but no name; and beneath was a kneeling fe- 
male: the beautiful hands were clasped as ‘if in prayer 
and penitence ; but the bowed down face was hidden in 
the long hair, that fell unbound over the exquisitely 


sculptured figure. ‘There was a grave beneath, but who 
slept in that grave was known only to Lord Norbourne. 
There was in the stillness of the statues around, so co- 
lourless, so calm, that which struck cold upon the guests. 


All around spoke of desolation and of death, till life 
seemed but a mockery in their presence. What folly to 
crowd so brief a span with the toil and the fever in which 
men spend their days! It is a strange and solemn thing 
that the bridal ritual should take place in the presence of 
the dead. Dust that a breath could blow aside, yet that 
was once, like ourselves, animate with hope, passion, 
and sorrow, is below; around are the vain memorials of 
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human grief and human pride ; yet all alike dedicated to 
the gone. 


Norbourne Courtenaye glanced around on the marble | 
monuments—they seemed fitting company at his bridal: | 


the service sounded like a burial rite; it was the funeral 
of his hopes. Mechanically he obeyed the directions to 
place the ring on the finger of his bride. Constance 
started at the death-cold hand that touched her own; for 
the first time she ventured to raise her eyes to his, but 
they answered not to that timid and imploring look: his 
thoughts were far away. Alas, for Constance, had she 
known that they dwelt upon another! Even as it was, 
the pale cheek, and the sad, abstracted eye, sent a chill 
to the heart of the young bride: she was pale and absent 
as the bridegroom. When the service was over, she 
started, as if from a dream, when all pressed round to 
congratulate her as the wife of Norbourne Courtenaye. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


CONFIDENCE, 


Fear not to trust her destiny with me ; 

I can remember, in my early youth, 

Wandering amid our old ancestral weods, 

I found an unfledged dove upon the ground. 

I took the callow creature to my care, 

And fain had given it to its nest again: 

That could not be, and so I made its home 

In my affection, and my constant care. 

I made its cage of osier-boughs, and hung 

A wreath of early leaves and woodland flowers: 
1 hung it in the sun ; and, when the wind 

Blew from the cold and bitter east, "twas screened 
With care that never knew forgetfulness. 

I loved it, for I pitied it, and knew 

Its sule dependence was upon my love. 


«“T understood, my lord, that you wished to see me,” 
said Norbourne Courtenaye, with the calm, cold manner, 
that had marked his bearing to his uncle since his mar- 
riage had been decided upon: “I fear that I have kept 
you waiting, for I went first to your own room ——” 

“Jt was here,” interrupted Lord Norbourne, “ that I 
wished to see you.” 

He paused, and his nephew stood by with his arms 
folded, in silence, as if resolved not to begin the convers- 
ation. ‘T'here was much resemblance between the two: 
both had the same cast of features. It is curious to re- 
mark how a family sets its mark on its descendants; as- 
suredly there is a subtle sympathy in the ties of blood— 
still one of the mysteries of our nature. But if their 
old line gave the resemblance, time had marked the dif- 
ference. The meaning on Norbourne’s fine features 
came direct from the feeling: his eyes were thoughtful, 
but they had that deep and inward look which belongs 
only to the dreaming meditations of youth. He wore a | 
saddened and subdued air; it was obvious that he had | 
not yet learned sorrow’s bitterest task—that of conceal- 
ment, 


| 
| 





Lord Norbourne’s countenance needed closer analysis 
to detect its hidden meaning. His dark brow was knit, 
and his darker eye rarely wore any other expression than 
that of penetration. He looked upon you, and read you 
through. His features, fine, high, and somewhat stern 
in repose, were yet capable of being moulded to any 
meaning it was his will that they should express. Now, 
though his mouth worked with agitation, it had not lost 
its bland and habitual smile; but there was that in his 
face few ever saw in the self-possessed, the cold and re- 
served Lord Norbourne. He paced the gallery with 
quick and irregular steps, while his eye more than once 
met that of his nephew, who, however, preserved a reso- 


lute silence. 

“This is most unworthy hesitation,” exclaimed he, at 
last; and, approaching the fireplace, leant opposite Nor- 
bourne. “I see,” continued he, “that you resent my 
conduct. Ido not wonder at it. I reproach myself for 
it; but, at least, hear me before you utterly condemn 
me. I find I cannot do without some portion of your 
good-will; for, little as you may believe it, you have ever 
been dear to me as a child of my own.” 

The earnestness of his uncle’s manner touched Nor- 
bourne in spite of himself; and, almost unconsciously, 
he made a step nearer to him, as he continued : 

“I am ambitious—I own it: for what are a man’s 
talents given, but for a high and influential career? I 
was ambitious for myself; I am now ambitious for my 








| line. Ido take pride in thinking of our house restored 
| to all its original honours. Have you none, in knowing 
the position you will occupy ?” 
“Do you think,” said Norbourne, sternly, “ wealth 
and rank would have tempted me to act as I have done! 
Lord Norbourne, I tell you to your face, but that you had 
in your power the name and fame of a beloved mother, 
ay, and her life too, I would never have married your 
daughter. I loved—Ido love—another; but why should 
I speak of warm and natural emotions to one who knows 
not of them ?” 
“ Poor Constance!” exclaimed her father. 
“ Nay,” interrupted Norbourne, “ do not fear for her. 
She, at least, shall never know that at the altar where I 
pledged my faith, did I also sacrifice my sweetest and 
my best hopes. She shall not be the victim of your am- 
bition. Carefully will I guard her from any sorrow that 
rests with me: pity girdles her round with a tenderness, 
deep almost as love. And now, my lord, I conclude that 
our conference is at an end: why should we inflict un- 
necessary pain on each other ?” 
« Not yet,” exclaimed his uncle, yielding wholly to the 
impulse of strong emotion. ‘ Norbourne, I am neither 
so callous nor so worldly as you deem me. Look on 
these portraits!” and he pointed to four pictures that 
hung on the wall opposite. Never was the painter’s 
skill taxed to give more lovely likenesses of humanity. 
There were four blooming girls, all drawn at full length; 
and, though different, it was hard to say which was the 
most beautiful. “ Are not those children of whom any 
father might be proud?” asked Lord Norbourne. * For 
years I hoped to have a son; and, when that was denied 
me, I thought ever of one of those girls as your wife. 
Years passed by, and each year saw one of those bright 
heads laid low in the grave. My poor sickly Constance 
alone escaped the hereditary malady which destroyed her 
lovely and healthful sisters. A year ago that neglected 
child, so young, so feeble, and so uncared for, was my 
nurse through the fever which even the hireling would 
hardly brave. I loved her with that deep remorseful love 
which feels that it is a lateatonement. I saw (for she is 
too ignorant and too guileless for disguise) that her heart 
was wholly yours. I saw her, too, delicate, sensitive— 
ready to fade away before life’s first sorrow. I could not 
‘year to think that disappointed affection should hurry her 
to anearly grave. Norbourne, in the name of the deepest 
and the holiest feeling that I have, I implore you to for- 
give me.” 

Norbourne took the proffered hand: his anger had 
vanished in sympathy, and they stood for a few moments 
in agitated silence, which was broken by Lord Nor- 
bourne. 

«“T know that you are now in love: but what is love ? 
A young man’s feverish dream, whose realities, on awak- 
ening, he would give worlds to recall. I loved once— 
foolishly, madly ; for I sacrificed every thing to my boy- 
ish passion. I married one without fortune or connec- 
tion: for her sake I gave up all those higher schemes on 
which my hopes had fed from very childhood. For 
her sake I was content to endure poverty, and—far 
worse—obscurity. Do you wish to see the face which 
made me—a fool ?” 

He stepped forward, and touched the spring of a pic- 
ture-case, which Norbourne had not before seen opened. 
He almost started at the dazzling loveliness of the coun- 
tenance on which he gazed. The large black eyes flashed, 
as if they realised the old poet’s description : 








« Such eyes on Jove had thrown 
A lightning, fierce and sudden as his own.” 


The colour on the cheek was rich and eloquent, and the 
small mouth curved with a consciousness of its own love- 
liness. It was one of those faces that at once appeal to 
the imagination: you feel that there must be a history 
belonging to it. You have a foreboding of passion, and 
its fulfilment, despair. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XXYV. 
THE RESULT. 


And this, then, is love’sending. It is like 

The history of some fair southern clime : 

Hot fires are in the bosom of the earth, ~ 

And the warmed soil puts forth it’ thousand flowers, 


And sleep and odours float upon the air, 

Making it heavy with its own delight. 

At length the subterranean element 

Bursts from its secret solitude, and lays 

All waste before it. The red lava stream 

Sweeps like a pestilence ; and that which was 

A garden for some fairy tale’s young queen 

Is one wild desert, lost in burning sand. 

Thus it is with the heart. Love lights it up 

With one rich flash of beauty. Mark the end: 
Hopes, that have quarreled even with themselves, 
And joys that make a bitter memory ; 

While the heart, scorched and withered, and o’erwhelmed 
By passion’s earthquake, loathes the name of love. 


Both stood for a few moments gazing on the picture, 
when Lord Norbourne exclaimed, as he saw his nephew’s 
look of admiration—“ Yes, the bait was fair enough ; 
and how was | repaid for my utter devotion—for the 
sacrifice of my future? By desertion! She left me for 
another—how immeasurably my inferior! I had my 
revenge ; for I followed them abroad. She had already 
been false to him as to me. He was alone—but not the 
less did I avenge my dishonour: we met, and he fell. 
Years afterwards, and I met her also—changed, but love- 
ly, amid sickness and want. I saved her from destitu- 
tion, and saw her once more ; for I stood by her death-bed, 
and forgave her. There is a grave, without a name, in 
yonder chapel : she, so fair, and so frail, sleeps below.” 

Norbourne again grasped his uncle’s hand. He could 
not speak : it was as if, for the first time in his life, he 
had looked beyond the seeming surface of humanity. 
Was it possible that the calm, the polished, the worldly 
Lord Norbourne, could have been shaken by such fierce 
passion—touched by such soft feelings as he had really 
known? And yet so it ever is. How little do we know 
of even our most familiar associates! Hopes, feelings, 
and passion, petrify one after another: the crust of ex- 
perience soon hardens over the hidden past; and who, 
looking on the leveled and subdued exterior, could dream 
of the wreck and ravage that lies below ? 

“I bought my experience dearly,” continued Lord 
Norbourne ; “ but I did buy it. Henceforth woman as- 
sumed with me her natural destiny: a toy, if fair, fora 
vacant hour—a tool, if rich, for advancement in the 
world. I next married for fortune and family, and I 
found I had acted wisely. Lady Norbourne and myself 
got on perfectly together. My house was one of the best 
appointed in London; and her relations deemed it due to 
one connected with their family to take every opportunity 
of serving me. We never descended to the vulgarism of 
a quarrel. People said that neither of us had a heart— 
but it appears to me that politeness is an excellent sub- 
stitute. I really felt very uncomfortable when she died. 
But I hear my traveling carriage; and business has long 
been to me duty, inclination, mistress, friend. But tell 
me that we part kindly !” 

“My dear uncle!” replied Norbourne, who accom- 
panied the traveller to his carriage with very different 
feelings from what, an hour before, he had deemed it pos- 
sible that he could have entertained. 

A feather on the wind, a straw on the stream—such 
are, indeed, the emblems of humanity. We resolve, and 
our resolutions melt away with a word and a look: we 
are the toys of an emotion. 
was right in his sudden revulsion in favour of his uncle. 
We are rarely wrong when we act from impulse. By 
that I do not mean every rash, and wayward, and selfish 
fantasy ; but by allowing its natural course to the first 
warm and generous feeling that springs up in the heart. 
Second thoughts are more worldly, more cold, and calcu- 
late on some advantage. This is what the ancients 
meant when they said that the impulse came from the 
gods, but the motive from men. Our eager belief, our 
ready pity, our kindly sensations—these are the materials 
of good within us. As one of our poets says, with equal 
truth and beauty, “ The heart is wise.” We should be 
not only happier, but better, if we attended more to its 
dictates. Half the misery in the world arises from want 
of sympathy. We do not assist each other as we might 
do, because we rarely pause to.ask, do they need our as- 
sistance? And this works out the moral of suffering : 
we need to suffer, that we may learn to pity. 








Its fruits of gold—summer’s regality : 





And yet I think Norbourne ~ 
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-trusts that they are forgotten in the very fine gentleman. 





ETHEL CHURCHILL. 














CHAPTER XXVI. 


LADY MARCHMONT TO SIR JASPER MEREDITH. 


There is in life no blessing like affection: 

It soothes, it hallows, elevates, subdues, 

And bringeth down to earth its native heaven. 
It sits beside the cradle patient hours, 

Whose sole contentment is to watch and love; 
It bendeth o’er the death-bed, and conceals 

Its own despair with words of faith and hope. 
Life has nought else that may supply its place: 
Void is ambition, cold is vanity, 

And wealth an empty glitter, without love. 

My dearest uncle,—I have this morning been return- 
ing the visit of the young Duchess of Marlborough. I 
should lose the reputation that I am gradually acquiring 
among our impenetrables here, were I to confess the ex- 
citement which I felt at the idea of entering his house— 
the house of that great general under whose command 
you made your first charge. It was to be quite a visit 
d’amitié, so she was almost alone, in her closet richly 
furnished with crimson silk hangings, and the portraits 
of her father and mother. I was struck, not so much 
with the extraordinary beauty of the latter, though ex- 
traordinary it is, as with its extreme sweetness. I never 
saw such a loveable face. The imperious duchess had 
the eyes of a dove, and the mouth of a child; and the 
hair had that soft, glossy silkness which I fancy usually 
belongs to a gentle and sensitive temperament. I could 
not help alluding to its loveliness. 

“« Yes,” said the young duchess, “ my mother’s hair 
was quite remarkable, both for its length and profusion. 
But will you believe that she cut it all off one day, in 
order to plague my father, whose especial admiration it 
was. He had left her displeased about some trifle, and 
she severed the favourite tresses, and laid them in a con- 
spicuous place on a table in his room. ‘The long curls 
disappeared, no one knew how, and my father never 
madé the slightest allusion to their loss; but, after his 
death, they were found in his cabinet, where he kept all 
that he had most precious. Even my mother’s haughty 
temper was fairly subdued by this; she never could al- 
lude to the circumstance without tears.” 

« After all,” said Mr. Congreve, who was present, 
“ madame la duchesse well understood the principles by 
which your sex obtain dominion. I always thought that 
there was great truth in what the French lover said, on 
being asked by what means his mistress had obtained 
such an empire overhim: ‘ C'est gu’elle me querelle tou- 
jours.” 

“T rather think,” said a youthful Italian, just present- 
ed to me as la Signora Rosalba, and who was employed 
in finishing a miniature of the duchess, “that nothing 
gives offence between people who really love each other. 
The tempers may be irritated, but there is still a secret 
sympathy in the hearts.” 

“ Moreover,” replied Congreve, “ it was a sort of flat- 
tery to the duke. It showed that she valued the power 
of plaguing him more than her own fairest ornament. 
Flattery is the real secret »y which a woman keeps her 
lover.” 

« Ah!” exclaimed the Italian, raising the softest dark 
eyes that I ever saw, “ you speak of the love in crowds 
and cities, made up of falsehood and vanity, not of that 
high and holy passion sent to elevate and redeem our 
nature—the religion of the heart.” 

There was something about the youthful artist that 
interested me exceedingly. I must ask her to take my 
likeness for you. Painted by one so enthusiastic, it will 
come less surrounded by the vanities and follies of my 
present life. I never feel the value of affection so much 
as when I think of yours; nor its want, but when I 
look at my own home. 

Well, I sometimes think that I should be glad to quar- 
rel with Lord Marchmont, even like the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough: it would show that we cared 
for each other. But I must write something else than 
these vague fantasies; and now for their very antipodes, 
Mr. Congreve. He is not bad looking, and dresses to 
desperation ; with a peculiarly soft and flattering man- 
ner. He seems to be witty against his will; and if, by 
some sally that will have its way, he makes you laugh, 
he is at once ashamed, and starts back into his usual 
languid and affected strain of compliment, Nature has 
made him an author and a wit; he blushes for both, and 


tation of denying and despising his own talents and their 
laudable use, and the earnest belief in their nobility 
which exists in the Italian artist. ‘The one belongs to a 
higher order of intelligence than the other. 

Well, enthusiasm is the divine particle in our compo- 
sition: with it we are great, generous, and true; with- 
out it, we are little, false, and mean. Do let me tell you 
one thing the signora said: “I always pray in German 
—the language is so expressive and energetic.” I wished 
at the moment that I knew it, that I might pray for you, 
my dear uncle—my more than parent. 


Queenberry’s. I wonder she is not afraid at the world 
of disappointment her invitations have created. She 
has asked every body but those who expected it. People 
are really not half thankful enough to her, she gives 
them so much to talk about. What, after all, is the 
great staple of conversation ’—why, the faults and follies 
of others; and, generally speaking, they are insipid 
enough. How grateful, therefore, we ought to be to her 
grace, whose follies are all of the most original order ! 
Why, there is invention enough in them for a history— 


“ As histories are in these degenerate days.”} 


And now for the toilet of your affectionate 
HeEnRieEtTrTa. 
——— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
LADY MARCHMONT TO SIR JASPER MEREDITH. 
Mind, dangerous and glorious gift ! 
Too much thy native heaven has left 
Its nature in thee, for thy light, 
To be content with earthly home. 
It hath another, and its sight 
Will too much to that other roam ; 
And heavenly light, and earthly clay, 
But ill bear with alternate sway: 
Till jarring elements create 
The evil which they sought to shun, 
And deeper feel their mortal state 
In struggling for a higher one. 
There is no rest for the proud mind, 
Conscious of its high powers confined ; 
Vain dreams and feverish hopes arise, 
It is itself its sacrifice. 


judge by their own account, the people of England are 
the most unhappy people under the sun—with religion, 
liberty, and property ; also, three meals a day?” He 
was not far wrong, for nothing strikes me more forcibly 
than the universal tendency to grumble; conversation 
and complaint are synonymous terms. Our weather and 
our government are equally bad—at least every one says 
that they are. 

I was at the dinner yesterday, which, you know, has 


Lady Oxford’s, where I was to meet Pope, Swift, Gay ; 
in short, all the wit in the world. 
day: the dinner—and though it is difficult to appreciate 
an enjoyment into which you cannot for the very life of 
you enter—still I begin to think that a good dinner is at 
least the stepping-stone to masculine felicity. ‘The cook 
is one of the three fates. Lady Oxford is a very good 
hostess. Without being clever enough to put people on 
their guard, she understands talent, which none can do 
without some of their own; and has a peculiar tact for 
putting a person’s amour propre at rest by putting it in 
the best light. She knows how to ask questions judi- 
ciously ; and it is a first requisite to make people feel it 
is easy to answer you, and also that their answer reflects 
credit on themselves. 

You see that I am studying my part as future dame 
de chateau. I hope in time to make my house the most 
brilliantin London; but I do not agree with Lord March- 
mont in thinking that wealth is the only thing requisite. 
Wealth is to luxury what marble is to the palace—it 
must be there as the first material; but taste, and taste 
only can direct its after-use. ‘The light arch, and the 
graceful column, owe their exquisite proportion to the 
skill with which they are modeled. 

But I am wandering away from the assertion that I 
was about to make; namely, that with all the appliances 


I was struck with the difference between his small affec- 


We are going to-night to a ball at the Duchess of 


Is it not Le Sage, my dearest uncle, who says, “ To | 


long been the subject of my anticipation—the one at | 


We had a delightful | 





individual under the sun. Swift was, however, the one 
that most excited my sympathy. There is a stern me- 
lancholy in his dark features, inherent and engrossing, 
which rivets the attention. The brow is black and over- 
hanging, and the eyes gloomy while in a state of repose; 
but when they kindle, it is like living fire, with a sort of 
strange animal fierceness in them. His laugh is sup- 
pressed and bitter ; and I shall not easily forget the sar- 
casm of his smile as he told us of the Prince of Orange’s 
harangue to the mob at Portsmouth: “ We are come,” 
said he, “for your good—for all your goods.” «A 
universal principle,” added Swift, * of all governments ; 
but like most other truths, only told by mistake.” His 
manner is abrupt, and yet I could fancy it very kind 
sometimes ; and he is more eloquent than I ever before 
heard in general society. Nothing could be more gloomy 
than the picture he drew of his residence in Ireland. It 
is that worst of solitudes, an intellectual one: above all 
things, the mind requires interchange. The heart may, 
perhaps, shut itself up in itself, as the motto on a pretty 
French seal that I have says— 





«“ Avec les souvenirs et les esperances 
L’on se passe de bonheur ;” 


but the mind frets that only feeds upon its own rerources. 
Swift’s existence is one of the intellect : he does not look 
to the pleasures, to the affections, to the small employ- 
ments of life; every sentence, however careless, betrays 
his contempt for them. He needs an active and stirring 
career—he needs to be taken out of himself—communi- 
cation and contradiction are to him necessary elements ; 
and, in the dull seclusion of his Irish deanery, he is 
wholly shut out from them. “It closes round me like a 
pall ;” I cannot tell you the impression these words made 
upon me; they conjured up so many hours of dulness 
and of discontent. It must be so mortifying to a man, 
the consciousness of talent, and the knowledge that he is 
shut out from the sphere to which its exercise belongs. 
But here, again, is the old variance between nature and 
fortune; each seems to delight in marring the work of 
the other. 

There was one contrast in Swift with his fellow wits: 
they grew gayer as the dinner progressed, he did not. 
At first, his conversation was very lively—a sortof fierce 
vivacity, like a bird or beast of prey dashing at its game. 
He gave a very amusing account of his journey from 
Ireland; how he was not only stopped at the “ Three 
Crosses,” by a shrew of a landlady, but scolded into the 
bargain. His revenge was most characteristic. “ Most 
people,” said he to the landlord, “ are content or discon- 
tent with paying their bill. Ido more: I leave you, 
as a legacy, an invaluable piece of advice,” pointing to 
| some lines that he had written, with a diamond ring, on 
the window pane,— 





| 

| 

| «“ There are three crosses to your door, 
Hang up your wife, and there ’Il be four.” 


As the evening closed in, I was struck with the gloom 
| which seemed to fall upon him. His face lost its intel- 
| lectual animation—it was almost stupid; and I never 
| before saw blank despondency so expressed in human 
eye. Even now I try to shake off the painful impres- 
sion. But I must leave the remainder of the dinner til 
to-morrow, trusting that you will not say, 


«“ Un diner rechauffé ne valut jamais rien.” 


We are going to play loo at Mrs, Howard’s; but, alas! 
| though he is the fashion, I am quite inaccessible to the 
fascinations of Pam. Good-bye till to-morrow. 
Your affectionate HENRIETTA, 
ee 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


LADY MARCHMONT TO SIR JASPER MEREDITH. 


Life’s best gifts are bought dearly. Wealth is won 
3y years of toil, and often comes too iate 

With pleasure comes satiety ; and pomp 

Is compassed round with vexing vanities 

And genius, earth’s moat glorious gift, that lasts 
When all beside is perished in the dust— 

How bitter is the suffering it endures! 

How dark the penalty that it exacts 


My dearest uncle,—I return at once to the dinner at 





of cheerfulness, with all the means of wit, the chief por- | 
tion of the “ table-talk” turned upon individual and | 





general grievances. Each person was the most injured 


Lady Oxford’s. Mr. Pope was within two of me at 
table. At first our meeting was a little awkward: he 
could not forget that I had witnessed his mortification. 
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Pope is more pettish than the Dean of St. Patrick’s. He recollection, and then comes back when least expected, 
could not, I am persuaded, even comprehend the other’s | and, usually, when least wanted. Still, my general im- 


deep misanthropy. 
would disdain. I cannot imagine the dean laying out 
grass-plots, and devising grottoes; he has no elegant 
tastes,—sources, it must be acknowledged, of great gra- 
tification to the possessor, Pope, moreover, is greedy : 
such a dinner he devoured, and then talked of his mo- 
deration! Ido not think that he would have given 
Swift’s answer to Lord B , who tried to persuade him 
to dine with him by saying,—*I will send you my bill 
of fare.” “Send me,” was the reply, “your bill of 
company.” Still, I am charitable enough to make great 
allowance for the capricious appetite of an invalid, more 
than I do for his predilection for Mrs. Martha Blount, 
who was also of our party. She is undeniably hand- 
some—what you gentlemen call a fine woman; but she 
has cold, unkind eyes, and thin lips, which she bites, 
Now, if a bad temper has an outward and visible sign, it 
is that. I hear that she has great influence over the poet, 
and can readily believe it. He is affectionate, and keenly 
sensitive to his personal defects; and would, therefore, 
be at once grateful for, and flattered by, any display of 
feminine kindness. Moreover, in all domestic arrange- 
ments, it is the better nature that yields: a violent temper 
is despotic the moment that it crosses your threshold. I 
disliked her, too, for her depreciating way: she had anif 
and a but for every person named. Now, the individual 
who can find no good in any one else has certainly no 
good in himself: 





« How can we reason but from what we know?” 


Pope talked very readily and playfully about his trans- 
lation of Homer: for example, some discussion arising 
about what flower was meant by the asphodel of Homer, 
he said, laughing—* Why, I believe it to be the poor yel- 
low flower that grows wild in our fields: what would you 
say if I had rendered the line thus— 


‘The stern Achilles 
Stalked through a mead of daffodillies?”’ 


He also told me an anecdote quite as characteristic of the 
teller as that of Swift’s. There was a Lord Russel, who 
had ruined his constitution by riotous living. He was 
not fond of field-sports, but used to go out with his dogs 
to hunt, for an appetite. If he felt any delightful ap- 
proaches of hunger, he would cry out, “ Oh, I have found 
it!” and ride home again, though in the middle of the 
finest chase. 

“ You see,” said Pope, “there is no fool without some 
portion of sense.” 

Gay gave me more the idea of a clever child: he was 
dressed with the greatest neatness, and did not dislike a 
little raillery about his toilet. He has a sweet, placid ex- 
pression of countenance, and an excellent appetite, which 
quite belied the melancholy manner in which he told us 
of his disappointments at court. He quoted. that deeply 
pathetic passage of Spencer’s : 





“Full little knowest thou, who hast not tried 
What hell it is, in suing long, to bide; 
To lose good days, that might be better spent ; 
To waste Jong nights in pensive discontent; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow; 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 
lo eat thy heart through comfortless despairs ; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone.” 


Yet there was something so irresistibly ludicrous in his 
manner, that there was not one of us but laughed at his 
misfortunes, 

Alas, for human nature! Even grief must take an 
attitude before it can hope for sympathy. I now under- 
sland on what principle our widows wear weeds, and our 
The imposing external appearance is every 
thing in this world. 

The Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, however, 
have taken Gay under their especial patronage; and he 
lives with them. And now that the day is over, there is 
one great regret, which is, that, with all my wish to tell 
you every thing, I can remember so little. But the spirit 
of conversation cannot be caught and re-corked: more- 
over, of all our faculties, memory is the one the least 
under our control. I am sometimes amused, but oftener 


judges Wigs. 


provoked, at the way in which a thing utterly escapes 





He takes pleasure in what Swift | pression is that of great interest and amusement; and 


you know, my dear uncle, you spoil me, by saying, “ Only 
tell me every thing—your telling is enough.” All my 
details, at least, serve to show you how anxious I am to 
make you acquainted with every thought of 
Your affectionate 
HENRIETTA. 


—— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
LADY MARCHMONT TO SIR JASPER MEREDITH. 


COURTIERS. 


Not in a close and bounded atmosphere 

Does life put forth its noblest and its best; 

*Tis from the mountain's top that we look forth, 
And see how small the world is at our feet. 

There the free winds sweep with unfettered wing ; 
There the sun rises first, and flings the last, 

The purple glories of the summer eve ; 

There does the eagle build his mighty nest : 

And there the snow stains not its purity. 

When we descend the vapour gathers round, 

And the path narrows; small and worthless things 
Obstruct our way; and, in ourselves, we feel 

The strong compulsion of their influence. 

We grow like those with whom we daily blend; 
To yield is to resemble. 

Ah, my dearest uncle! now I find the truth of what 
you used to tell me. I once thought that you drew 
human nature in too dark colours ; I now begin to think 
that is wholly impossible. Here we are flattering and 
hating, envying and caressing, duping and slandering, 
complimenting and ridiculing each other. I really doubt 
whether there be such a thing as a heart in the world; 
perhaps, after all, it is only an elegant superfluity kept 
for the use of poets. Certainly we have no use for it 
here. 

In consequence of the recent death of the king, we 
preserve a decorous appearance of dulness; but black is 
very becoming to a fair skin, and public mourning never 
yet interfered with private gaiety. I hear that his present 
majesty complains that he is no better off as king than 
he was as prince ; the queen commanding to retain Mrs. 
Howard as dame de ses pensées. She is right ; it is only 
positive qualities that are dangerous, and Mrs. Howard 
is made up of negations; not, I dare say, that she ever 
said a good downright “no” in her life. But you must 
make her acquaintance personally. Fancy a tall and fine 
figure in a green taffety dress, set off with rose-coloured 
ribands, both colours well suited to her fair hair and skin ; 
a white muslin apron, trimmed with delicate lace; 
ruffles of the same materials, showing to much advantage 
a white and rounded arm: a chip hat, with flowers, is 
placed quite at the back of the light hair, which leaves 
the white and broad forehead exposed. By the by, 
talking of her fair hair, I must tell you an anecdote of 
the use to which it was once applied. When she and 
her husband were staying at Hanover, they asked some 
people to dinner, and Mrs. Howard was obliged to cut off 
her luxuriant tresses and sell them to pay for the said 
dinner! What a beginning! and, alas, what an excuse 
for any faults in her after-life ! Think of all the wretch- 
edness included in the single word poverty. Truly 
Shakspeare says,— 


——* Want will perjure 
The ne’er stain’d vestal.” 


But to proceed with my description; her features 
are regular, and the eyes a soft blue; and she is 
singularly young looking. Mrs. Howard is the very 
person to look young to the last. What fades the 
cheek, and marks the brow with lines, but the keen 
feeling and the passionate sorrow? and of these she is in- 
capable. The only expression of her face is repose ; and, 
I must add, a sweet and gentle repose. An attachment 
to her would be just an agreeable and easy habit. 

My dear uncle must let me borrow one of his own 
phrases. Mrs. Howard is just the type of a social system, 
whose morality is expediency, and whose religion is 
good breeding. In such a close and enervating atmo- 
sphere, it is scarcely possible for a generous sympathy, or 
a warm emotion, to exist. Courtiers and wits crowd 
round the royal idol, flinging one a compliment, and 
another an epigram, all ready to be snatched up again ; 





the first to be used to any who may succeed, and the 
second to be turned against herself; all were alike 
actuated by selfishness on the smallest scale. 

Still, I must say, the life of a maid of honour is no 
sinecure. Lady Harvey was giving me the description 
ofaday. First, there is the getting up early, which I, 
who should not know seven o’clock in the morning if I 
were to see it, think a most dreadful way of beginning 
the day. Then comes the imperative necessity of eating 
smoked Westphalian ham for breakfast; this is on the 
principle that imitation is the most delicate flattery. 
Then to horse—life and limb risked on hired hacks, and 
over hedge and ditch ; the neck in comparative, the com- 
plexien in certain, danger. Home, then, they come in 
the middle of the day ; blushing, not “ celestial rosy red,” 
but a good positive scarlet, with the heat; and also with a 
crimson mark on the forehead, from the pressure of the 
hat. Then they have to dress in a hurry, put on pleine 
toilette and smiles for the princess’s circle, where they 
stand, simper, and catch cold, till dinner. So much for 
attendance at court. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Howard has found leisure for 
divers other adorateurs. Lord Bathurst even excited 
the royal jealousy ; for the prince intimated to the lady, 
that all supplies would be cut off, to use a national figure 
of speech, if any flatteries were held too charming, save 
his own. This threat his royal highness thought was 
the most effective he could use. We always judge of 
others by ourselves; and his idea of Cupid’s quiver is a 
rouleau. I heard a droll story of his courtship in earlier 
days, of the beautiful Mrs. Campbell, when maid of 
honour. After sitting in silence for some time, he drew 
out his purse, and began to count his money. The lady 
pushed his elbow, and down rolled the glittering coin. 
They say that he has not yet forgiven her—not for the 
breach of etiquette, but for the risk that the poor dear 
guineas ran from the crevices on the floor. Lord Bathurst 
does not appear to me to be a very dangerous rival. I 
always long to quote two lines from Gay’s “ Fables ;” 


“ Shall grave and formal pass for wise, 
When men the solemn ow! despise ?” 


Lord Peterborough, the romantic, the chivalric, was 
another of her adorateurs,—he who is enough to make 
one believe in the doctrine of transmigration ; for no soul 
but that of Lord Herbert*of Cherbury could possibly 
inhabit his body. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who knows every 
thing about every body, has greatly diverted me with the 
Great Cyrus style of their correspondence. I remember 
hearing you read—ah, dear uncle, how pleasant were 
those winter evenings !—of some plant that exists floating 
on the air, never deigning to touch our meaner earth. 
The grands sentimens of these epistles have a similar 
kind of existence. One compliment is so very original 
that I must quote it. He says, 

«“ The chief attribute of the devil is, tormenting. Who 
could look upon you, and give you that title? Who can 
feel what I do, and give you any other? But, most 
certainly, I have more to lay to the charge of my fair one 
than can be objected to Satan or Beelzebub. We believe 
that they have only a mind to torment because they are 
tormented,—they, at least, are our companions in suffer- 
ing; but my white devil partakes of none of my 
torments.” 

He concludes by exclaiming,— 

« Forgive me if I threaten you: take this for a proof, 
as well as punishment. If you can prove inhuman, you 
shall have reproaches from Moscow, China, or the bar- 
barous quarters of Tartary.” 

How he was to carry this “last bold threat” into 
execution, I know not. However do not be too sorry for 
him; he has consoled his misery in the smiles of Mrs. 
Robinson. Perbaps he may urge with Mrs. Howard, 
that she had such influence over him that he even 
followed her advice. In one of her answers she recom- 
mends a little inconstancy, and says. 

“ Successful love is very unlike heaven, because you 
may have success one hour, and lose. jt the next. 
Heaven is unchangeable. Who can say so of love? In 
love there are as many heavens as there are women; so 
that if a man be so unhappy as to lose one heaven, he 
need but look for another, instead of throwing himself 
headlong into hell.” 

Some of our fine gentlemen about town would say that 
this is what his lordship has actually done; or, what is 
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mruch the same, he is mattied ; for they do say that there 
is a socret waarriage between ‘iim and the fair Anastasia. 
I passed her ¥ ‘ais berlix, the other day, and just caught 
a glimpse ef very pretty features, with an interesting and 
sadexpression. ij believe that she is his wife, because I 
always believe for the best. This I do for the sake of 
originality—one likes to do differently to every body else. 

I must conclude with a characteristic ejaculation of 
Lord Portmore—a sort of plaster cast, in bread and milk, 
of Lord Harvey, who has quite a sect. Lord Portmore 
is about to build a house. A very fine situation was 
proposed to-him, where he might have a noble view of 
the ocean ; but he started back, with an attitude of terror 
Betterton might envy, when Hamlet meets his father’s 
ghost, and cried out,—“ Oh, Christ! the sea looks so 
fierce that it frights me!” 

And now good night. If they do nothing else, my 
long letters ought to put you to sleep. Once for all I 
make no apologies for their egotism or their incoherency. 
The first you will take as a thing of course. Writing to 
you is thinking on paper; and as to the second, things 
here happen too fast for me to sort them. You must 
take my events as I do the ribands from my box—I 
snatch the first that comes to hand, from not having a 
moment to choose between them. I fear, however, that 
I cannot have left you an atom of patience’; but still bear 
with, and love your affectionate 

HeEnnrietra. 
—— 
CHAPTER XXX. 
A FIRST DISAPPOINTMENT. 
The deep, the long, the dreaming hours 
That I have past with thee, 
When thou hadst not a single thought 
Of how thou wert with me. 
I heard thy voice, I spoke again, 
I gazed upon thy face ; 
Aud never scene of actual life 
Could bear a deeper trace 
Than all that fancy conjured up, 
And made thee look and say; 
Till I have loathed reality, 
That chased such dream away. 
Alas! this is vain, fond, and false ; 
Thy heart is not for me ; 
And, knowing this, how can I waste 
My very soul on thee? 


I believe that, to the young, suspense is the most in- 
tolerable suffering. Active misery always brings with it 
its own power of endurance. What a common expres- 
sion it is to hear—« Well, if I had known what I had to 
go through beforehand, I should never have believed it 
possible that I could have done it.” But it is a dreadful 
thing to be left alone with your imagination, to have to 
fancy the worst, and yet not know what that worst may 
be; and this, in early youth, has a degree of acute an- 
guish that after years cannot know. As we advance in 
life, we find all things here too utterly worthless to grieve 
over them as we once could grieve: we grow cold and 
careless ; the dust, to which we are hastening, has entered 
into the heart. 

But no girl of Ethel Churchill’s age could hold this 
“inevitable creed.” Hitherto she had thought but little— 
she had only felt. She loved Norbourne Courtenaye 
without a doubt, and without a fear. To her it seemed 
so natural to love him, that his affection appeared a thing 
of course, the inevitable consequence of her own. A 
sweet instinct soon told her that she was beloved, and it 
wanted no confirmation of words. Words are for the 
worldly, the witty, the practised ; not for the simple, the 
timid, and the impassioned. It never occurred to her tu 
question of the future ; every thing was absorbed in the 
intense happiness of the present. She saw him go, un- 
fettered by a vow, unbound by aught of promise ; yet his 
change never crossed her mind. She was sad to part 
with him—very sad ; it was the sunshine past from her 
daily existence; but the sadness was unmixed with fear. 
He had never said that he would write, yet she fully 
relied upon his writing; simply because she felt that, in 
his place, she would have written. 

Norbourne was very wrong not to write. True, he 
was so situated that an explanation was impossible ; still 
a letter would have been a consolation, and she would 
so readily have believed whatever he had written. He 


It is impossible to tell her on whose sweet face I have 
gazed till, though the soft eyes were never raised, she 
knew that I could not but look; she by whose side I 
have lingered hours—how can I tell her that I am about 
to marry another ?” 

Day by day passed by, and Ethel remained in an un- 
certainty that grew more and more insupportable. It was 
sad to mark the change that was passing over her. Her 
soft colour faded, or else deepened with feverish agitation. 
Her step, that had been so light, now loitered on its way; 


For nothing like the weary step 
Betrays the weary heart. 


She used to bound through the plantations, her eye first 
caught by one object and then another, gazing round for 
something to admire and to love. Now she walked slowly, 
her eyes fixed on the ground, as if, in all the wide fair 
world, there was nothing to attract nor to interest. She 
fed her birds carefully still; but she no longer lingered 
by the cage to watch, nor sought to win their caresses by 
a playfulness that showed she was half a child. Now 
her work dropped on her knee, and her book fell from 
her hand; she was perpetually seeking excuses for change 
of place; and the change brought added discomfort. The 
sole thing to which she turned with any wish to do, was 
the frequent visits that she paid to Sir Jasper Meredith. 

The restraint that she put upon herself, while with 
her grandmother, was too much for one so young and 
unpractised ; it was so hard to talk on every subject but 
the one of which her very soul was full: but going to 
that kind old man was a relief—it brought its own re- 
ward, because it was a kindness. It soothed her to feel 
that she was of importance to any one; and she was 
so grateful to Henrietta for her affectionate notes and 
messages—her friend, at Jeast, had not forgotten her. 
Moreover, she took a strange pleasure in seeing Sir Jas- 
per Meredith receive letters: it was the heart hovering 
about the object that was yet consuming it. By degrees 
their conversations grew more and more interesting. A 
few weeks before, there would have been nothing in her- 
self that responded to his gloomy views of humanity ; 
now she felt their truth in her own depression. 

The old poet pursued the usual course, when he said— 


“ ‘When I am sad, to sadness I applie 
Each leaf, each flower, each herbe, that I passe bye.” 


Ethel looked on the fair face of nature only to see one 
image, and she now surrounded it with all the agonies 
of doubt. 


—<> 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


AN OLD MAN’S VIEW OF LIFE, 
We tremble even in our happiness ; 
Hurried and dim, the unknown hours press 
Heavy with care or grief, that none may ever guess. 
The future is more present than the past : 
For one look back a thousand on we cast, 
And hope doth ever memory outlast. 
For hope say fear—hope is a timid thing, 
Fearful, and weak, and born in suffering ; 
At least, such hope as human life can bring. 
Its home, it is not here, it looks beyond ; 
And, while it carries an enchanter’s wand, 
Its spells are conscious of their earthly bond. 


Ethel used often to go of an evening and pass an hour 
with Sir Jasper Meredith, who was always glad to see 
her, and always admitted her into his library. A painter 
might have taken the scene for some laboratory of the 
olden time, occupied by an Italian alchymist, and one 
fair child who had grown up, like a dream of human 
beauty, amid study and seclusion. She was seated on a 
low seat by the hearth, wrapped still, more from forget- 
fulness than cold, in her mantle. The fire-light, which 
was flickering and uncertain, left her figure in complete 
shade, but threw sudden gleams of radiance on her face. 
What a change had a few weeks wrought there ! 

On the moonlit evening which collected our young 
party together by the little fountain, Ethel was the cherub 
of the citcle—a very dream of child-like, roseate, inno- 
cent loveliness. She had still that peculiar cast of beauty 
which the immortal artists of Italy have associated with 
our idea of angelic nature; but it was now that of a 
seraph, who has both knowledge and pity. The long 
fair hair was thrown carelessly back, while the gleams of 
the hearth kindled it like burning gold. This made the 





said to himself, “« How can I write? what shall I write? 





paleness of the face more conspicuous, and there was an 
impress of sadness, terrible to mark in one so young. 
The attitude—the hands clasped, and the form drooping 
carelessly forward—was one of utter dejection. The eye- 
lashes shone with unshed tears; there was too much un- 
certainty for the relief of weeping. The large blue eyes 
were fixed on the fire; dilated and unconscious, they 
knew not what they saw. Alas! it was too soon with 
Ethel for the past to’engross the spirit, that should have 
been hopeful and buoyant, so entirely. 

«“ All I hope is,” exclaimed Sir Jasper, breaking the 
silence into which they had gradually sunk—« that Hen- 
rietta will never love. She is guarded against it both by 
knowledge and ambition. She has not, like most girls, 
been sedulously kept from considering what is in reality 
the most important subject they can consider. On the 
contrary, she has, from the first, been taught to examine 
and to know the evil which mere selfishness should teach 
her to shun.” 

“ You think love, then, to be an evil?” asked Ethel, 
timidly. 

“I look upon it,” replied the old man, “ as the great- 
est calamity to which our nature is subject. What is it 
but having our happiness taken out of our own hands, 
and delivered, bound and bartered, into that of another ?”’ 

« But that other,” exclaimed Ethel, “ may delight in 
making it more precious than their own.” 

“ The chances are fearfully against it,” replied the old 
man. “Nature and fate rarely accord their old dark 
variance. You are by the one formed to be beloved, and 
to love. As all experience shows, the probabilities are 
that you will waste the rich treasure of your affection on 
one who has none to give in return, or who is wholly 
unworthy of the gift.” 

«“ But,” persisted his companion, “ experience also 
shows instances of mutual and enduring affection.” 

“ And how fate prepares the path for love,” returned 
Sir Jasper, “ by surrounding it with difficulty, by trying 
it with poverty and by absence, till the worn-out spirit 
sinks beneath some last disappointment : but this is an 
uncommon instance. Mutual and lasting attachment is 
the rarest shape taken by suffering.” 

“ And the sweetest,” said Ethel, in so low a voice as 
scarcely to be audible. 

“ But what,” continued Meredith, “is the ordinary 
history of the heart? We yield to some strong and 
sudden impulse. One sweet face sheds its own loveli- 
ness over earth. A subtle pleasure, unknown before, 
enters into the commonest thing. We gaze on the stars, 
and dream of an existence spiritual and lovely as their 
own, far removed from all lower cares, from all the 
meaner and baser portion of our ordinary path. The 
face of nature has grown fairer than of old ; a thousand 
graceful phantasies are linked with every leaf and flower. 
The odour that comes from the violet with the last sobs 
of a spring shower, is more fragrant from recalling the 
faint breathiug of one beloved mouth. We turn the 
poet’s page, now to find a thousand hidden meanings, 
only to be detected by a passionate sympathy ; for poetry 
is the language set apart for love.” 

“ Ah, how true that is!’ exclaimed Ethel, stopping 
short, and colouring at the idea of betraying that secret 
which, though the soul’s dearest mystery, is never kept 
from others. 

“ But this brief abode in fairy-land is dearly purchased,” 
continued Sir Jasper; “too late we find that the do- 
minion of another is an iron rule. We doubt, we fear, 
we dread, only to be at last—how bitterly—undeceived ! 
We find that truth is a mockery ; and confidence but a 
laying bare of the heart to the beak of the vulture. We 
are mortified because we have been duped, and that by 
means of our kindliest affections; hence we grow sus- 
picious. Our feelings are checked, and we are afraid of 
their indulgence—why give weapons against our own 
peace? Hence we becoine cold, doubtful, stern,—how 
are the elements of happiness departed from us! It is 
life’s first lesson, and its severest; we shall never suffer 
so bitterly again, because we can never more know such 
keen enjoyment: yet this first lesson is but the type of 
all that are to come. Throughout our weary pilgrimage 
we are duped and betrayed! One hope after another 
dies away like a star in the dim chill light of morning 
and reality. Our feelings are exhausted ; our memory 
stored with images of pain. Our mistress deceived us 
at first, and our friends have gone and done likewise. 
Tired and embittered, we take refuge in a harsh 
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indifference ; the dust of the highway is upon us, and the 
heart becomes its own tomb. All the better part of us 
has gone down to the grave, while we sit wearily by its 
side, the wan shadows of what once we were. Life, 
after all its fever and struggle, has only one dark hope 
left; and that hope, is death !” 

The old man’s voice sank, like a knell, amid the still- 
ness of that gloomy chamber, and he sank back fatigued 
in his Gothic seat, the very image of the desolate old age 
he had painted. While Ethel, who sat cowering by the 
hearth, was equally the image of youthful despondency. 
Both were silent; for the aged man was sad to think of 
the past, and the young girl trembled to think of the 
future. A few minutes passed, when both were aroused 
from their stupor by the entrance of a servant with a 
letter from Henrietta. 





—<—— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


DIFFERENT OPINIONS. 


Doubt, despairing, crime, and craft, 
Are upon that honied shaft. 

It has made the crowned king 
Crouch beneath his suffering ; 

Made the beauty’s cheek more pale 
Than the foldings of her veil 

Like a child the soldiers kneel, 
Who had mocked at flame or steel; 


Bade the fires of genius turn 
On their own breasts; and there burn, 


A wound, a blight, a curse, a doom, 
Bowing young hearts to the tomb. 
Well may storm be on the sky, 
And the waters roll on high, 

When that passion passes by: 
Earth below, and heaven above, 
Well may bend to thee, O Love! 


While this conversation was going on between Sir 
Jasper Meredith and Ethel Churchill, one of almost a 
similar kind was progressing between the very object of 
his solicitude and Lady Mary Wortley. After a hard 
day’s shopping, they had come home laden with bargains, 
and the dressing-room was strewed with Indian fans, 
ivory boxes, and lace. They were going to dine ¢éte-d- 
téte, as there was a gay ball in perspective, and they 
needed a little recruiting. Chloe, who had never for- 
gotten his mistress’s brilliant suggestion of the pigmies, 
exhausted his genius in the slight, but exquisite, dinner 
which he sent up, and which was, at least, duly appre- 
ciated by Lady Mary. 

«“ There is something,” exclaimed she, “ wanting in 
the composition of one who can be indifferent to the fas- 
cination of such an omelet as this.” 

«“T own,” replied Henrietta, “I never care what I 
eat.” 

« More shame for you !” returned her companion; “ it 
only shows how little you consider your duty to your- 
self.” 

“My duty to myself!” cried Lady Marchmont; 
“why, that would be 


‘ Roots from the earth, and water from the spring,’ 


according to the principles laid down in moral essays.” 

“Moral essays are only a series of mistakes,” inter- 
rupted her ladyship: “our first duty to ourselves, is to 
enjoy ourselves as much as possible. Now, to accom- 
plish that, we must cultivate all our had qualities: I can 
assure you I am quite alarmed when I discover any good 
symptoms.” 

« You are laughing!” replied her listener. 

“T laugh at most things,”’ returned the other; “and 
that is the reason why people in general do not under- 
stand me. A person who wishes to be popular, should 
never laugh at any thing. A jest startles people from 
that tranquil dulness in which they love to indulge: 
they do not like it till age has worn off the joke’s edge. 
Moreover, there is no risk in laughing, if a great many 
laugh before you venture to laugh too.” 


“How very true!” exclaimed Henrietta; “ there is | 


nothing so little understood as wit.’ 

«“ People cannot bear,” replied her ladyship, “ to be 
expected to understand what, in reality, they do not, and 
are ashamed to confess: it mortifies their self-love. I am 
persuaded, if all gay badinage were prefaced by an ex- 
planation, it would be infinitely better received.” 











ing the arrow the wrong way.” 

« A very common way of doing things in this world,” 
was the answer; “ and,” she added, “ I do not care about 
being popular: and, indeed, rather like being hated ; it 
gives me an opportunity of using up epigrams which 
would otherwise be wasted. Our enemies, at least, 
keep our weapons in play; but for their sake, the sar- 
casm and the sword would alike rust in the scabbard.” 

“T care much more for being generally liked than you 
do,” said Henrietta. 

“Ido not care about it at all,” replied Lady Mary ; 
“if I did, I should not say the things that I do; but, 
next to amusing, I like to astonish.” 

«I would rather interest,” replied Lady Marchmont. 

«“ Shades of the grand Cyrus! that voluminous tome 
I used to read so devotedly,—your empire is utterly de- 
parted from me!” exclaimed her ladyship: “I have long 
since left romance behind— 


‘ Once, and but once, that devil charmed my mind, 
To reason deaf, and observation blind :’ 


now I look upon my lover as I do my dinner, a thing 
very agreeable and very necessary, but requiring perpe- 
tual change.” 

«“ What asimile!” cried Henrietta, with uplifted hands 
and eyes. 

“ Believe me, my dear,’ returned the other, “love is 
a mixture of vanity and credulity. Now, these are two 
qualities that I sedulously cultivate: they conduce to our 
chief enjoyments.” 

“ My definition of love,” said the young countess, 
with a faint sigh, “ would be very different to yours.” 

“Yes,” replied Lady Mary, “ you have all sorts of 
fanciful notions on the subject. I know what you would 
like;—an old place in the country, half ruins, half 
flowers, with some most picturesque-looking cavalier, 
who 


‘ Lived but on the light of those sweet eyes !’ 


«“ Well,” interrupted Henrietta, “I see nothing so very 
appalling in such a prospect. How would our thoughts 
grow together! how would my mind become the image 
of his! What a world of poetry and of beauty we 
might create around us! I can imagine no sacrifice in 
life that would not cheaply buy the happiness of loving 
and being loved.” 

“ Very fine, and very tiresome,” answered the other, 
with half a yawn, and half a sneer. “ How weary you 
would be of each other: to see the same face—to hear 
the same voice ; why, my dear child, I give you one sin- 
gle week, and then,— 


« Abandoned by joy, and deserted by grace, 
You will hang yourselves bothin the very same 
place !’” 


“« At least,” replied Henrietta, “we should carry on 
our sympathy to the very last. Though I cannot pecu- 
liarly admire its coincidence, I should say, 


‘Take any shape but that.’ ” 


“Tf it does not take that,” cried Lady Mary, “it will 
take some other just as bad. Believe me, we are all of 
us false, vain, selfish, inconstant; and the sooner we 
cease to look for any thing else, the better: we save our- 
selves a world of unreasonable expectation, and of bitter 
disappointment!” 

“JT would not think like you,” replied Lady March- 
mont, “ not for the treasures of the crowned Ind. I de. 
voutly believe in the divinity of affection; and my ideal 
of love is affection in its highest state of enthusiasm and 
devotion. No sacrifice ever appeared to me great, that 
was made for its sweet sake.” 

“The Lord have mercy upon such notions!” cried 
Lady Mary, throwing herself back in her chair. 

Sir Jasper would have been tempted to re-echo her 
ejaculation, and he would have been almost right. To 
love another, is too often the sad, yet sweet seal, put | 
upon a bond of wretchedness, at least toa woman. How 
is her earnest, her self-sacrificing, her devoted attachment, | 
repaid? By neglect, falsehood, and desertion ! 


—<—_ 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE END OF DOUBT. 





I tell thee death were far more merciful 

Than such a blow. It isdeath to the heart; 
Death to its first affections, its sweet hopes ; 
The young religion of its guileless faith. 
Henceforth the weil is troubled at the spring; 
The waves run clear no longer; there is doubt 
To shut out happiness—perpetual] shade ; 
Which, if the sunshine penetrate, ’tis dim, 
And broken ere it reach the stream below. 


It is strange how we hope, even against hope. The 
light came into Ethel’s eyes, the colour flushed her cheek, 
when she caught sight of the letter. She believed that 
it must be for her; and it was with a sick feeling of dis- 
appointment that she saw the servant pass by her. I 
do not think that life has a suspense more sickening than 
that of expecting a letter which does not come. The 
hour which brings the post is the one that is anticipated, 
the only one from which we reckon. How long the 
time seems till it comes! With how many devices do 
we seek to pass it a little quicker! How we hope and 
believe each day will be our last of anxious waiting ! 
The post comes in, and there is no letter for us. How 
bitter is the disappointment! and on every repetition it 
grows more acute. How immeasurable the time seems 
till the post comes in again! The mind exhausts itself 
in conjectures ; illness, even death, grow terribly distinct 
to hope in its agony—hope that is fear! We dread we 
know not what; and every lengthened day the misery 
grows more insupportable. Every day the anxiety takes 
a darker shadow. To know even the very worst of all 
we have foreboded, appears a relief. 

The letter which Ethel had watched so eagerly, was 
the usual one from Henrietta. Her uncle almost snatched 
it, with hands that trembled with eagerness, His whole 
face lighted up. He read the direction; he looked at 
the seal with an expression of even childlike fondness ; 
he hoarded his enjoyment by delaying to break it. At 
last he opened the letter: he watched the fair Italian 
hand with delight. Lady Marchmont’s handwriting was 
peculiarly fine; often careless, and sometimes illegible, 
but never to her uncle. Her affectionate remembrance 
was marked in the care with which she wrote, lest her 
letters might be troublesome to decipher. He read it at 
first eagerly ; he needed to be assured of her health and 
happiness ; then slowly, lingering over every word; and 
then, as was his custom, prepared to read it aloud. 

In the meantime, Ethel had leant her head on her 
hand, while the large tears trickled slowly through her 
fingers. Every day the disappointment grew more in- 
supportable. The sight of another’s letter filled her 
with the bitterest envy. Suffering cannot come unat- 
tended with bad feelings. It was in vain that she 
checked herself; but the question would arise, Why 
should Henrietta be so much happier than herself? 
Scarcely could she command her attention when Sir 
Jasper began to read. That last evening when they 
were all together rose with terrible distinctness. The 
little fountain shone with the falling moonlight, and 
Henrietta’s eyes seemed to grow darker and more in- 
tense as they filled with that pure and spiritual ray. 
Walter Maynard stood beside, pale and dejected; and 
nearer still leant Norbourne Courtenaye. How well 
she remembered his tender and earnest gaze, and the 
small knot of blue harebells on which her own glance 
fell; when, with sweet shame and pleasure, she looked 
down, too timid to look upon him. A more solemn and 
deep conviction of how utterly she loved him seémed to 
strike upon her heart. She started, for she heard his 
name; his name that, saving from her own lips, whis- 
pered in the stillness of midnight, she had not heard 
since his departure. Quietly, eyen carelessly, Sir Jas- 
per was reading the following passage from Lady March- 
mont’s letter :— 

“ Do you remember a young man called Norbourne 
Courtenaye, who was staying at Churchill Manor? He 





| It is a splendid match. 


| her cheek at the first mention of his name died into deadly 


has just married his cousin, Lord Norbourne’s daughter. 
I thought him épris with our 
pretty Ethel, but the present marriage is quite one of in- 
terest. They are just now keeping the honeymoon: 
but, with such an heiress! I say that it ought to be called 
the harvest moon !” 

Ethel started to her feet, the rich flush that had covered 
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paleness. The dew started on her forehead, and her eyes 
dilated with a wild, strange expression ; their very blue 
seemed curdled and glazed. She snatched»the letter from 
Sir Jasper, who started as her icy hand touched his: she 
attempted to read the passage herself, but the letters 
seemed to swim before her gaze; they turned to fire ; the 
paper dropped from her grasp; a thick mist appeared to 
gather over the room; she gave a convulsive shudder, 
and dropped on the floor perfectly insensible. 

It would have spared her a world of wretchedness, had 
she never recovered from that death-like trance. Truly 
did the ancients say, “ Those whom the gods love, die 
young!” The flowers fall from the hand unwithered ; 
the eyes close in the sunshine; they go down to the grave 
as if it were an altar, in their hour of hope and of beauty : 
they are spared life’s longest agony—that of endurance, 
and endurance without expectation. 


el 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


CONFIDENCE. 


I feel the presence of my own despair ; 

It darkens round me palpable and vast. 

I gave my heart unconsciously ; it filled 

With love as flowers are filled with early dew, 
And with the light of morning. 

* + s - 
If he be false, he who appeared so true, 

Can there be any further truth in life, 

When falsehood wears such seeming ? 

Sir Jasper started from his seat ; absorbed in his letter, 
he had not perceived the alteration in Ethel’s face, and 
the noise of her fall was the first thing that drew his at- 
tention. At once he felt what was the cause—the mar- 
riage he had so unconsciously communicated—and he 
stood for an instant lost in thought. But he was too 
much of a chymist not to have remedies at hand, and he 
raised the inanimate form tenderly, as if it had been his 
own beloved child, and laid her on the couch. A few 
minutes sufficed to restore her to life, and also to con- 
sciousness. Slowly her scattered senses returned; she 
gazed on Sir Jasper, but her eye wandered round with 
an unsatisfied gaze ; at last it rested on the letter, which 
had fallen on the ground. 

«It is all true,” muttered she, with a faint shudder. 
She pressed her hands firmly togetlier, but the effort was 
vain, and she burst into a violent flood of tears. “ For- 
give me,” she exclaimed, “I ought to wait till I get home; 
but I am wretched, very wretched.” 

The kind old man did not even attempt to speak, he 
knew too well the vanity of consolation, to mock her 
with it; but he took her hand gently, and his own eyes 
glittered with unusual moisture. An hour before, or an 


hour after, and Ethel would have locked her secret deep | 


in her inmost heart ; but now misery mastered timidity, 
and it was a relief to speak. Moreover, there was such 
encouragement in Sir Jasper’s gentle and voiceless sym- 
pathy. 

“Tam sure that he did love me,” exclaimed she: 
“ young as I am, my heart tells me the truth. Ah, no, 
it has deceived me! There is no truth in any thing.” 

«“ Were you, then, engaged to Mr. Courtenaye !” 
said Sir Jasper, who asked the question solely to give 
her an opportunity of expressing the emotion it was too 
much to restrain. ~ 

« He told me he loved! me,” replied Ethel, in a tone of 
hopeless dejection, which went to her companion’s heart. 

“My poor child,” said he, “I can urge nothing to 
comfort you. It will not soften your suffering to know 
how common it is.” 

« Common!” exclaimed she. 

« Ay, common—too common. Life has many dreams ; 
all sweet, and all fugitive; but love isthe sweetest an 
most fugitive of all. I know nothing of Mr. Courtenaye ; 
but I can perceive enough of this affair to see that he is 
one of those who, for a moment’s selfish gratification, or 
for the yet meaner love of gratified vanity, will excite the 
deepest feelings, and trifle with the dearest hopes, of al; 

”? 
who trust them! 

« Tt is not possible!” said his listener, almost inaudibly, 
as Norbourne’s open brow, and simple yet earnest man- 
ner, arose on her recollection. His falsehood was too 
evident, yet she could not bear to hear another say it. It 
seemed as if she had scarcely believed it, till confirmed 
by Sir Jasper. All in her mind was confusion ; still the 











paramount sense that predominated over all others, was 
the bitter conviction of his unworthiness. Any thing 
but that she could have borne; but to find realised in 
him all she had ever heard of man’s crime and cruelty, 
darkened the whole world: all belief in goodness had 
suddenly departed. 

Still, until Sir Jasper spoke, she felt rather as if la- 
bouring under a frightful dream, than conscious of a 
frightful reality. She remained for a few moments in 
gloomy silence, when the entrance of a servant, with 
wood for the fire, roused her from her stupor. How 
strangely do the common domestic events, things of con- 
stant and hourly recurrence, jar upon the over-excited 
nerves! It seems to mock our inward misery to see all 
but the pulses of our own beating heart, go on so calmly 
and uniformly. There is an exaggeration in sorrow, 
which would fain demand universal sympathy: it does 
not find it, and the sorrow sinks the deeper. 

“Tam very late,” exclaimed Ethel, starting up, and 
drawing her hood over her face: “ dear, dear sir, I will 
thank you for your kindness to-morrow.” 

« God bless you, my poor child; but will you take a 
servant with you—you are not well enough to go home 
by yourself.” 

«“T am Letter alone: it is not five minutes’ walk,” said 
Ethel, eagerly. 

Sir Jasper let her depart without further remonstrance; 
he sympathised with the feverish mood that craved the 
indulgence of solitude ; he knew its worth. Ethel hur- 
ried along the well-known path, haunted by so many re- 
membrances. She started from them: she felt as if she 
must drop, did she pause for a single moment. Never 
had she made such haste before; and yet it seemed an 
age before she gained her little chamber: once there, 
she flung herself on her bed, and gave way to the sorrow 
with which she no longer struggled. Who among you 
has not felt the relief that it is, after constraint on some 
overwhelming misery, to reach the loneliness of your 
own room, and there yield to the passionate weeping you 
cannot repress? Ethel-was very young, and unaccus- 


tomed to grief: her feelings were in all their first fresh- | 
ness—and to such, forgetfulness seems impossible ; but | 


the body sinks under the mind, and nature can endure 
but a portion of suffering. Ethel cried like a child; and, 
like a child, cried herself to sleep. 

There was a strange contrast between that cheerful 
chamber and its occupant. Every thing around denoted 
quiet, comfort, and glad and innocent tastes: the walls 
were of white wainscot, and hung with drawings—book- 
shelves fastened with rose-coloured riband, and in two 
recesses were stands of old china, where shepherds, 


shepherdesses, and sheep, predominated. An open spin- | 


net was in one corner, and in the other an embroidery 
frame, whose half-finished flowers spoke of recent em- 
ployment. In each of the windows was a beaupot, and 
the roses were fresh, as if still on their native bough; 


and in one of the window-seats was a volume of Sir | 


Philip Sidney’s “ Arcadia:” a few myrtle-leaves were 
scattered on the yet unclosed page—a graceful mark to 


find the place where the youthful reader had brooded | 


her visions of truth and love, already vanished, like the 


freshness of those leaves, strewed, as if they were flung | 


on the shroud of departed hope. 


The casements were open, and looked on one of the | 
fairest aspects of the garden ; and the murmur of branches | 


brought a sense of repose, and a faint perfume that grew 
every moment sweeter. The sun had set, and a soft 


purple haze clothed the distance ; but a few rosy tints vet | 


floated on the horizon, far from the colourless moon, 
whose pale crescent, pure and lucid as pearl, had just 
arisen: one single star was on the sky, tremulous and 
clear, belonging to other worlds—ah, surely, less troubled 


than ours! It rose just above where Ethel was sleep- | 


ing, the only agitated thing in all that fair and calm 
scene: she lay with her hand on her arm, and tears 


Seemed but the natural melting of its snow, 


as the flushed cheek pressed upon it. Her long bright 
tresses had escaped from all confinement, and lay around 
her in rich confused masses, but giving that air of deso- 
lation which nothing marks in a woman so strongly as 
her neglected hair. Her eyes were closed—but the soft 
eyelids were swelled and red, and the eyelashes yet glit- 


tered with tears: a spot of burning red was on either | 
cheek, but the rest of the face was pale; and, even in | 
slumber, the muscles of the mouth quivered. Her breath- | earth! But the world was young then—warm with the 





ing was difficult—how unlike its usual hushed and regu- 
lar sweetness—while every now and then her whole 
frame was shaken by a quick convulsive sob. Terrible, 
indeed, is such sleep ; but more terrible is awaking. At 
first we rouse forgetful ; but conscious of something, we 
know not what. The head is raised with a sudden start, 
only to drop heavily on the pillow from whence rest is 
banished in an instant. The eyes close again, but not to 
sleep: we seek only to shut out the light from which we 
sicken. But the inwafd sorrow rises only the more dis- 
tinct: all is remembered, not a pang is spared; and the 
very rest given to the body only renders its sense of suf- 
fering more acute. Misery has many bitter moments ; 
but, I believe, the first awakening after any great sorrow 
is the one of its most utter agony. How will it ever be 
possible to get through the long, the coming day? [ 
envy those who have never asked the question. 
———— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
AN EVENING ALONE. 
The steps of Fate are dark and terrible ; 
And not here may we trace them to the goal. 
If I could doubt the heaven in which I hope, 
The doubt would vanish, gazing upon life 
And seeing what it needs of peace and rest. 
Life is but like a journey during night. 

We toil through gloomy paths of the unknown; 

Heavy the footsteps are with pitfalls round ; 

And few and faint the stars that guide our way; 

But, at the last, comes morning; glorious 

Shines forth the light of day, and so will shine 

The heaven which is our future and our home. 

Sir Jasper watched from his window the light form of 
Ethel, as she ran hastily along the little winding path, 
soon lost in the coppice beside. “ Poor child !”’ muttered 
he, resuming his seat, and gazing on the wood embers, 
whose flames were gathering into all sorts of fantastic 
shapes, which only ask the imagination to give them 
what form it will. I marvel at none of the wild beliefs 
in the Hartz mountains: fire is the element of the 
spiritual, and who can tell what strange visitings there 
may be during the midnight hours that the charcoal- 
burner sits watching the fitful and subtle mystery of 
flame ? 

Sir Jasper gazed on these grotesque combinations till 
their shadows seemed almost palpable upon his wearied 


| spirits. He felt himself growing fanciful and supersti- 


tious; a pale sad face, wearing first the likeness of 
Ethel, and then changing to that of Henrietta, but fixed 
and distorted, appeared distinct in the obscurity. The 
large eyes sought his own, as if asking for help, and yet 
unable to do more than look their mute asking. Funeral 
pageants floated on the air, dark, vague, but terrible, 
with that white face predominant in all. 

Sir Jasper started from his chair, ashamed of the sick 
fancies that had, for the moment, overmastered him. He 
approached the window to dissipate them in the fair face 
of heaven: the evening had closed in during his reverie, 
and the sweet and silver night had stolen, with her noise- 
less steps, upon the air. The scene was usually bare 
and desolate, but it was now softened by the united in- 
fluence of summer and of moonlight. ‘here was not 
a cloud on the sky, save a few light vapours that con- 
gregated near the moon; but even they were lustrous 
with her presence. ‘he herbage shone with silver dews, 
like a sheet of water tremulous with the passing wind, 
and not a leaf on the surrounding trees but seemed the 
mirror of a ray; all around was silént as sleep, and as 
soft. It seemed a world on which shadow had never 
rested, and tumult had never disturbed ; crime, rage, and 
grief had no part in elements so lovingly blended; the 
earth was at rest, and the still bright air slept on her 
bosom. 

Bat there was sqmething in the tranquillity that 


| mocked Sir Jasper’s unrest: the contrast was too forcible 


between the outward and inward world: the one so se- 
rene, so spiritual ; the other so troubled, and so actual. 
He turned from the window, and ringing the bell hastily, 
ordered the servants to close the curtains. 

“Tf,” muttered he to himself, “every place bore re- 
cord of the wretchedness that they had witnessed, they 
could not thus mock us with their bright and serene as- 
pect. Folly, of that dreaming creed of old, to believe 
that the calm far stars governed the base destinies of 
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celestial fire that called it into being. Imagination walked | 
its fresh paths even as a god, and shed around glo- | 
rious beliefs and divine aspirings: its presence made 
beautiful the planet that it redeemed with its heavenly 
essence: but the imagination has exhausted its poetry ; 
we are given over, worn out, and yet struggling to the 
cold and the real. We know more than we did, but we 
love less; and what knowledge is to be acquired on our 
weary soil but the knowledge of evil? I look around, 
and see nothing but suffering; ‘mankind is divided into 
two classes, in which all alternately take their place— 
the tyrant and the victim. How we torture each other! 
Not content with our inevitable portion, with sickness, 
toil, and death, we must create and inflict sorrow !” 

At this moment his eye fell upon some roses that Miss 
Churchill had brought him: in the confusion they had 
been thrown upon the floor, and trampled upon. 

“ Just emblems of herself, poor girl,” said the kind 
old man: “a passing wind from the south, a transitory 
gleam of sunshine, and, lo! those flowers opened to their 
short and sweet existence! Now, there they lie, care- 
lessly crushed ; the little period allotted to their love- 
liness and fragrance recklessly shortened; and such is 
the history of that poor child. Her young heart has 
been awakened to its short summer of hope and love: 
and how dreary a winter remains behind! She has lost 
much more than her lover: she has lost confidence in 
affection, and belief in excellence. Alas for the heart 
which has surrendered itself to an idol unworthy of its 
faith !—it has no future. 

« And yet,” cpntinued he, after a pause, “ it matters 
little in what shape our sorrow overtakes us. In all this 
wide world there is nothing but suffering ; the child cries in 
its cradle; it but begins as it will continue. In all ranks 
there is the same overpowering misery; the poor man 
has all the higher faculties of his being absorbed in a 
perpetual struggle with cold and hunger: a step higher, 
and pretence comes to aggravate poverty; dig we can- 
not, and to beg we are ashamed. Go on into what are 
called the higher classes, and there we find ambition the 
fever of the soul, and jealousy its canker. There are 
pleasures ; but there is no relish for them ; and luxuries 
which have become wearisome as wants. The feelings 
are either dull in selfish apathy, that excludes enjoy- 
ment, or unduly keen, till a look or word is torture. 
Then your philosophers, your poets, your men of science 
—what do they do but spend breathing and healthful 
life on wasting pursuits, in which the very success only 
shows how worthless it is to succeed? The mind feeds 
upon the body: pale sickness and early decrepitude 
overmaster even its spiritual essence. ‘Too late it dis- 
covers that this earth is its prison, and not its home: the 
heart beats, and its pulses are the clockwork of wretch- 
the head examines only to find that all is void 
and worthless. We feel, and all we feel is misery ; we 
know, and the whole of our knowledge is evil. In one 
thing has Fate been merciful—it has placed at the end 
of our pilgrimage a grave.” 

Sir Jasper was right; in a few short years we learn 
that the “ valley of the shadow of death” does but lead 
to a place of peace, “where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.” Rest!—how 
strongly, day by day, does the desire for rest grow upon 
the human heart! We begin life—how buoyant, how 
hopeful! difficulties but bring out a healthful exertion, 
and obstacles stimulate by the resources they call into 
action. This cannot and does not last: it is not lassi- 
tude so much as discouragement that gains upon us: we 
feel how little we have done of all we once thought that 
we could do; and still more, how little that we have 
done has answered its intention. This I believe to be 
experienced in every career; but more especially in a 
literary one. Necessarily dependent on imagination, 
feeling, and opinion, of how exhausting a nature is both 
the work and the appeal of literature! Let the success- 
ful writer look back a few years, and what an utter sense 
of desolation there will be in the retrospect! Not a vo- | 
lume but has been the burial-place of many hopes, and | 
the graven record of feelings never to be known again. | 

How constantly has mortification accompanied tri- | 
umph! With what secret sorrow has that praise been 


edness : 








received from strangers, denied to us by our friends! 
Nothing astonishes me more than the envy which at- | 
tends literary fame, and the unkindly depreciation which | 
waits upon the writer: of every species of fame, it is 
the most ideal and apart; it would seem to interfere with 








no one. It is bought by a life of labour; generally also 
of seclusion and privation. It asks its honour only from 
all that is most touching and most elevated in humanity. 
What is the reward that it craves ?—to lighten many a 
solitary hour, and to spiritualise a world that were else 


too material. What is the requital that the Athenians 
of the earth give to those who have struggled through 
the stormy water, and the dark night, for their applause? 
both reproach and scorn. If the author have—and why 
should he be exempt from—the faults of his kind, with 
what greedy readiness are they seized upon and exag- 
geratel! How ready is the sneer against his weakness 
or his error! What hours of feverish misery have been 
past! What bitter tears have been shed over the unjust 
censure and the personal sarcasm ! 

The imaginative feel such wrong far beyond what 
those of less sensitive temperament can dream. The 
very essence of a poetical mind is irritable, passionate, 
and yet tender, susceptible, and keenly alive to that 
opinion which is the element of its existence. These 
may be faults; but they are faults by which themselves 
suffer most, and without which they could not produce 
their creations. Can you bid the leopard leave his spots, 
and yet be beautiful ? 

Perhaps,—for the Divine purpose runs through every 
aim of our being,—the disappointment and the en- 
durance are but sent to raise those hopes above, which 
else might cling too fondly to their fruition below. 
Sooner or later dawns upon us the conviction that the 
gifts we hold most glorious were given for a higher ob- 
ject than personal enjoyment, or the praise which is of 
man. We learn to look at the future result, to acknow- 
ledge our moral responsibility, and to hope that our 
thoughts, destined to become part of the human mind, will 
worthily fulfil the lofty duty assigned to their exercise. 

I agree with Sir Jasper in looking forward with a de- 
sire that would fain “take the wings of the morning, 
and flee away and be at rest.” Worn, weary, and dis- 
couraged, the image of death seems like a pleasant sleep 
—solemn, but soothing; when all that now makes the 
fevered heart beat with unquiet pain will be no more. 
But I also gaze beyond, in all the earnest bumility of 
hope. I believe that the mind is:imperishable, and is 
also the worthiest offering to the Creator. Whatever of 
thought, of feeling, or of faculties, 1 may ever have pos- 
sessed, look to the grave as to an altar, from whence 
they will arise purified and exalted unto Heaven. 

et 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE CORONATION. 

What memories haunt the venerable pile! 

It is the mighty treasury of the past, 

Where England garners up her glorious dead. 

The ancient chivalry are sleeping there— 

Men who sought out the Turk in Palestine, 

And laid the crescent low before the cross. 

The sea has sent her victories: those aisles 

Wave with the banners of a thousand fights. 

There, too, are the mind’s triumphs—in those tombs 

Sleep poets and philosophers, whose light 

Is on the heaven of our intellect. 

The vely names inscribed on those old walls 

Make the place sacred. 

LADY MARCHMONT TO SIR JASPER MEREDITH. 

I suppose, my dear uncle, that we shall all now come 
to our senses—that is, those who have any senses to 
which they could come—for the coronation is over. We 
have talked of nothing during the last six weeks, but 
ermine and purple velvet. The day has been devoted to 
walking up and down the room, practising the stately 
pace with which we were to enter the abbey; and all 
night to dreaming that none looked so well as ourselves. 
Peers have been at a premium—that is, the unmarried 
ones; not an heiress but would have waved settlements 
altogether for the sake of walking in the procession. I 
can assure you I felt quite glad that I was married—glad 
for the first and last time, peuwt-étre. 

Will you believe me, dearest uncle, when I say that 
there are times when I could almost wish that I loved 
my husband! I often feel, in spite of the perpetual 


| gaiety in which I live, so lonely and so unvalued. One 
| cannot always be amused, one would wish sometimes to 


be interested. How often have I feelings that crave for 


| sympathy, and thoughts eager for communication ! Lord 


Marchmont would enter as little into the feeling as he 
could understand the thought. Every day shows me 





more forcibly the narrowness of his mind, and the cold- 
ness of his heart. I do not believe that, in the whole 
course of his life, he had ever one lofty aspiration, or 
one warm and generous emotion. He is selfish, but it 
is selfishness on a singularly small scale; he is scarcely 
to be called ambitious ; for his desires extend no farther 
than a riband and a titlke—the wish to influence or to 
control his fellow men by talent and by exertion, would 
never enter the vacant space called his mind. He loves 
money, because it is the only shape that power takes 
which he can comprehend. Moreover, he delights in its 
small miserable enjoyments; he likes a fine house, fine 
dresses, and fine dinners; they are the material pleasures 
of which alone he is capable. 

I am like a plant brought from the kind and genial 
air of your affection, into a cold and bright atmosphere 
—a frosty day in winter is for ever around me; while 
the chill hardens my nature, and I shall soon become a 
very icicle. What would Lord Marchmont do with the 
passionate and devoted love that is in my heart? Well, 
better that it should there waste itself away in unbroken 
slumber, than waken into the bitter and burning life 
which is its inevitable heritage. I do not forget your 
lessons. What has love been to our gentle Ethel? But 
how I have wandered from my subject! At all events 
the external world is bright enough ; and why should 
we gaze on the dark and troubled depths of that which 
is within ? 

The spectacle was magnificent—worthy of the history 
that I recalled. As I looked round the noble old abbey— 
the most glorious tomb in which ever were enshrined the 
honours of the past—I marveled at the indifference with 
which the ordinary hours of life treat all that makes its 
greatness and its poetry. I could not believe that I had 
never had the resolution to see our most beautiful and 
most national building before. 

It was a strange inconsistency, but never till then had 
I been so much struck with the worthless and frivolous 
life of society. Never till then did I feel the deep and 
eternal debt of gratitude that human nature owes to those 
who assert its higher influence; who feel their generous 
activity stirred by a thrice noble emulation ; who appeal 
from the present to the future, and redeem their kind, by 
showing of how much that is good and great ambition 
aud genius are capable. But I am wandering again— 
perhaps from very consciousness that I can give you no 
idea of the splendid scene which yet floats before my 
eyes. No person can have a greater respect for words 
than myself; they can do every thing but what is im- 
possible; but there is an extraordinary excitement in a 
crowd, which lives in no description that I ever yet read. 
It is strange the influence we exercise over each other. 
What is tame and cold with the few, becomes passion 
shared with the many. 

When “ God save the king!” resounded through the 
stately abbey, the banners vibrating with the mighty 
music, I felt quite enthusiastic in my loyalty. I hear 
that the procession of the peeresses, as each after each 
stepped through the arch, was quite charming. We 
ourselves knew the Jeast about it; for we were too much 
taken up with our own appearance to think about others. 
After myself, to whom, of course, in my secret heart, I 
gave the first vote—the beauties of the day were the 
Duchess of Queensberry and Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague. It is, after all, full dress that is the test of the 
gentlewoman. Common people are frightened at an 
unusual toilette: they think that finer clothes deserve 
finer manners, forgetting that any manner, to be good, 
must be that of every day. 

But you should have seen my beauties—so stately, yet 
so easy, as if the ermine mantle were familiar as the 
white and spreading wings are to the &wan. 
fine features were lighted up with a consciousness of 
looking well, which is one of beauty’s most becoming 
moods. The Duchess of Queensberry is accustomed to 
that grace with which poetry invests flattery; but she is 
fitted to inspire it. Odd, very often rude, setting all 
common rules at defiance, I yet like her better than most 
of those with whom I come in contact. - The fact is, 
she is more sincere. Now let us alter and improve as 
much as we can; yet nature will have, what nothing else 
can, a hold upon the heart. You will think that I am 
grown * philosophical, very ;” but the fact is, | am quite 
worn out with yesterday’s fatigue. I can do nothing 
but lie on the couch and write to you. I always grow 
thoughtful when I am very tired. 


Then the- 
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We are going next week to a féte at Marble Hill, 
which is given to their majesties by Mrs. Howard. I 
am very desirous of going, not for the sake of the féte, 
for I am already beginning to look with an elegant in- 
difference on pleasure ; but I want to see the bride. Mr. 
and Mrs. Norbourne Courtenaye will then make their 
first appearance in public. The seclusion has been very 
long of their honey-moon ; I wonder there was no wish 
for display before, as the bride is one of our richest heir- 
esses. Norbourne has only: changed suit, and taken 
the queen of diamonds instead of hearts. I hear that 
the lady is both ugly and deformed. I wish I could pre- 
vail on Ethel to come up to London, if it were but for 
the sake of eclipsing her rival. I will stand godmother 
to the town’s admiration, and promise and vow three 
things in its name—first, that she will forget her faith- 
less swain in the multitude of new ones; secondly, that 
she will be universally run after; and, thirdly, that she 
will be brilliantly married. 

And now adieu, cearest uncle, my eyes are closing 
with a rich confusion of banners, velvet and jewels. I 
must go té sleep for a while, and dream of them. 

Your affectionate 
HENRIETTA. 
i — 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
PUBLISHING. 


Life’s smallest miseries are, perhaps, its worst : 

Great sufferings have great strength: there is a pride 
In the bold energy that braves the worst, 

And bears proud in the bearing ; but the heart 
Consumes with those small sorrows, and small shames, 
Which crave, yet cannot ask for sympathy. 

They blush that they exist, and yet how keen 

The pang that they inflict! 

Ht was one of those bright days in spring, which are 
very spendthrifts of sunshine, when the darkest alley in 
London wins a golden glimpse, and the eternal mist 
around St. Paul’s turns to a glittering haze: but the 
young man who was hurrying along some of the crowd- 
ed streets, seemed insensible of the genial atmosphere; 
he would have been equally insensible of the reverse. 

Walter Maynard, for he was the hurried walker, ap- 
peared much changed ; he was thin and pale, and his 
cheek had that worn look which tells of bodily suffering. 
His dress was shabby, and arranged with little of his 
former attention to appearance: the eyes were larger 
and darker than of old, while there was an unnatural 
lustre, which bespoke both mental and physical fever. 
As he passed along, nothing seemed to catch his glance. 
He hurried on ; and yet, more than once, he came to 
almost a full stop, as if reluctant, although impatient. 

It was with slow and languid steps that, at last, he 
entered a bookseller’s shop: he gave in his name, and 
the young man, behind the counter, very civilly asked 
him to wait. He sat down, and mechanically turned 
over some volumes that lay beside him; but their con- 
tents swam before him. The lover may tremble while 
waiting for the mistress on whose lip hangs the heart’s 
doom, but I doubt whether he feels equal anxiety with 
the young author waiting the fiat of his publisher. One 
figure after another emerged from the room behind, and 
at each step Walter Maynard felt a cold shudder steal 
over him; and then he started and coloured, lest his 
agitation should have been observed; but the shop-boy 
was too used to such scenes to heed them. He never 
looked at the white lip, tremulous with hope, which was 


rather fear ; he noticed not the drops that started on the | 


forehead ; what little attention he could spare from his 
business was given to the window; there, at least, he 
had the satisfaction of seeing the people passing. At 
last Walter Maynard’s turn came: he entered a low, 
dark, back-parlour, whose close and murky atmosphere 
seemed ominous; a little man was seated on a very high 
stool, writing at a desk before him. 

“Take a seat, Mr. Maynard,” said he, in a low mys- 
terious whisper, as if the fate of nations depended on 
not being overheard. He went on writing, and Walter 
took his seat, glad of even a momentary respite. 

Curl was of very small stature, with good but restless 
features, and a singularly undecided mouth. He might 
have sat for a personification of fear: if he moved he 
seemed rather afraid of his own shadow following him 
too closely; if he laughed, he soon checked himself, 
quite alarmed at the sound. He began a conversation 
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at your elbow ; but, before it was finished, he had gradu- 
ally backed his chair to the other end of the room. He 
always contrived to sit next the door, to which he paid 
more attention than to his hearer; his eye always wan- 
dering to it as if he meditated an escape; and yet this 
man was the most audacious libeller of his time. Repu- 
tation, feelings, or even chastisement, were as nothing in 
the balance weighed against his interest; life was to him 
only a long sum; his ledger was his Bible, and his reli- 
gion, protit. For a little while he went on writing : this 
he did on principle. 

“ Authors,” he was wont to say, “come in a direct 
line from Reuben ; they are unstable as water, and never 
know exactly what it is they really do want. I always 
give them a little waiting, just to show I don’t care much 
about them, and so grow something rational in their de- 
mands.” 

At last Curl descended from his stool, and drew a chair 
towards Walter. Dividing his looks between him and 
the door, he began :— 

«IT have been looking at your pamphlet, and showing 
it, but I mention no names. I don’t see the use of 
names, for my part, unless it be to put in asterisks. It 
is—yes—very, indeed.” 

«“ What!” exclaimed Walter. 

«“ Yes, extremely so,” replied Curl. 

“ You think it, then, clever,” returned the anxious 
listener. 

«“ Why, my good young friend,” exclaimed the pub- 
lisher, glancing suspiciously at the door, “ you would 
not have me tell an author to his face that his works 
were not clever? You are too irritable a race for that!” 


“But do you think that it will suit you?” asked | 


Maynard. 


“ Why, no—no—yes, perhaps; but we must talk a | 


little about it. You reason too much; all young people 
are so fond of reasons, as if reasons were of any use.” 

“ Why,” cried his companion, “ mine is a dispassion- 
ate appeal to the reason of the public: my object is to 
convince.” 

“As if you ever convinced people by reason !” 

“ But I feel it is a duty I owe to the public,” said the 
author. 

“ Good Lord! oh, Lord! Why, my dear sir, what 
duty do you owe to the public? The only duty you 
owe is to me, your publisher! It is your duty to write 
what will sell, and I tell you reasons are unmarketable 
commodities.” 

“ What would you have me do?” sighed Maynard, 
in a desponding tone. 

“Why, pepper and salt your reasons!” cried Curl, 











forgetting to look at the door for a moment: “your | 


pamphlet has talent; but talent is like a cucumber, no- | 
thing without the dressing. You must be more personal.’’ | 


“I detest personalities,” said Walter. 

« And I detest nonsense,” said the other; “and I also 
detest works that won’t sell. 
bling your business ?” 


“Tam,” replied our young poet, “ anxious to devote | 


my feeble services to the cause of literature,” 
« A very well-turned sentence,” said the bookseller : 


“TI don’t, myself, dislike a fine phrase now and then ; | 


but fine words, like fine clothes, don’t do to wear every 
day : you would soon find yourself without any to wear.” 


“Very true,’ thought Maynard, glancing uncon- | 


sciously at his own threadbare apparel. 

«“ Now, my dear young friend,” continued the book- 
seller, “ you seem fond of reason; let me talk a little 
reason to you. Here, take your pamphlet again: there 
is good material in it, but it requires the making up. 
Leave out some of your arguments, and throw in a few 


sentiments,—something about freeborn Britons and | 


wooden shoes! Englishmen like to have a few senti- 
ments ready for after-dinner usé, in case of a speech. 
You must, also, add a dozen or so sarcasms, and say « | 
little more about bribery and corruption. Above all, be | 
sure that your jokes are obvious ones, and I know the 
thing will be a hit !” 
Walter took up his manuscript with an embarrassed 


and mortified air. He had written with all the enthusiasm | 
of a patriot of one-and-twenty, who believes, and who | 


hopes; suddenly, his high profession of faith, his earnest | 
appeal to the noblest principles, was changed into a mere | 
question of business. Moreover, in his secret soul he | 
despised the plan proposed; but what could he do? his | 
forlorn garret rose visibly before him, he could not even 


You mean to make scri'o- | 
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pay its rent for the coming week. It was the first con- 
flict between the expedient and the ideal. For the first 
time, a bitter sense of how little consequence his specu- 
lative opinions could possibly be, rushed across him, and 
he held his papers with a hesitating grasp. Curl’s quick 
eye caught the struggle which he yet affected not to 
notice. 

“TI must have the pamphlet by the day after to-mor- 
row,” said he, as if considering the affair altogether set- 
tled ; “and to show you that I have a good hope of its 
success, here—here are ten guineas for you!” and he 
counted the money out upon the table. 

There was something in the ring of the coin that 
jarred upo Walter's ear ; he was ashamed of being paid, 
—a false shame, and yet how natural to one both proud 
and sensitive ! 

“Time enough,” said he, colouring, “ to pay me when 
my work is done.” 

“No, no!” interrupted Curl, “ it will encourage you 
as a beginner. If you were an old hand at this sort of 
work, I could not trust you; you would spend the money, 
and I should see you and your pamphlet no more; but 
you young ones are so eager to see yourselves in 
print!” 

“In print!” there was a charm in that phrase that 
decided Walter. He took up the papers, and assured 
Curl that he should have sentiment and sarcasm enough 
by the following night. 

«Good Lord!—oh, Lord !” cried the astonished pub- 
lisher: “ you are a young hand at your work. Why, 
you are walking off, and have left your money behind 
you!” 

——— 
CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
ALTERATION. 
My heart hath turned aside 
From its early dreams; 
To me their course has been 
Like mountain streams. 
Bright and pure they left 
Their place of birth; 
Soon on every wave 
Came taints of earth 
Weeds grew upon the banks, 
And, as the waters swept, 
A bad or useless part 
Of all they kept 
Till it reached the plain below, 
An altered thing 
Bearing gloomy trace,— 
Of its wandering 

Walter again pursued his way, lost in a very mixed 
reverie; sometimes writhing under an idea of degrada- 
tion, in thus making a trade of his talents; and then, 
again, somewhat consoled by the pride of art; for how 
many felicitous and stinging epigrains arose in his mind f 

“It is,” thought he, “a political warfare that I am 
carrying on, and ridicule is as good a weapon as any 
other.” 

Lost in meditated satire, he arrived at the shop of Mr. 
Lintot. It was larger, cleaner, and lighter, than the one 
that he had just left, and a strong smell of roast meat 
came from the regions beiow. He was not kept waiting 
an instant: “ Mr. Lintot is expecting you,” said the shop- 
boy, who looked just fresh from the country; and he 
was shown into his room. It was wonderfully airy for 
that part of town; and two nicely clean windows, with 
flowerpots on the sill, looked into a garden: atone of 
these was seated Mr. Lintot. Like all cockneys, he had 
rural tastes ; and he always intended, when he had made 
a certain sum, that he would buy a small farm, and live 
in the country. He never, however, even to himself 
specified what the sum was to be, 

Mr. Lintot was a large, and rather good-looking man 
-—what would be called comfortable looking, in his ap- 
pearance. He had a large arm chair, and his very sub- 
stantial raiment did not appear at all likely to incon- 
venience him by any restraining tightness. He obviously 
liked being at his ease: as to meaning, his face had as 
little as a face could positively have. It was not till 
animated by some discussion, based upon the multiplica- 
tion table, that you saw how keen and shrewd those 
large, dull, gray eyes could become. His welcome to his 
visiter was more than friendly—it was paternal: he 
shook him by both hands, and asked so anxiously how 
the air of London agreed with him. 
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sir!—terrible fog! You did not write 
your pastoral poems here? Very pretty they are: I wish 
every body had my taste for green fieldsand sheep, poetry 
would sel] then!” 

“ One portion of my volume, at all events, finds favour 
with you !”’ said Walter, very much encouraged by his 
reception, 

«“ The whole, sir—the whole! It is a charming volume: 
the love verses, too,—pity that people don’t care about 
love; nobody’s in love now-a-days !” 

“ But what do you say to the satires ?” 
thor, not quite so elated. 

“ Dangerous things, sir—dangerous things!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Lintot, drawing a deep breath of air from 
the open window: “ do you know, sir, Curl published a 
lampoon on Lord Hervey the other day, who said that 
he would have horsewhipped him if he could have found 
his way into the city. Only think, sir, of horse-whip- 
ping a publisher!” and My. Lintot grew pale with ex- 
cess of horror. 

“To think of only horsewhipping one,” muttered Wal- 
ter to himself; and then added aloud, “ but there is no- 
thing personal in my satire.” 

“So much the worse!” exclaimed Mr. Lintot: “ what 
is the use of denouncing a vice '—denounce the indi- 
vidual! What woman thanks you for a compliment ad- 
dressed to the sex in general? No, no, pay one to her- 
self! And the same with sneers; always take care that 
your sneer suits some well-known individual; all bis 
friends will have such pleasure in applying it; and you 
know, sir, our object is to give as much satisfaction as 


“Terrible fog 


fo) 


asked the au- 


we can to the public.” 

« And now, do you think,” asked Walter, “ that the: 
volume I left with you is likely to give satisfaction ?” 

“It is a charming book—very charming book! and I 
see that you are a clever young man. You were punt 
tual to your appointment: punctuality is the first of vir- 
tues, and a sign of pretty behaviour in a young man. I 
foresee that you will succeed !” 

‘But about my volume of poems®” interrupted its 
autnor, 


«“ Why, sir, it is hard to say,” replied the cautious pu b- | 


lisher : “ poetry is not worth much at present ; indee d, 
I never heard that it Homer begged his breac! : 
you will excuse my little joke!” 

«“ T am to understand, tuen,” replied Maynard, “ that 
it does not suit you ?” 
« Never draw a hasty conclusion,” answered Mr, Lin- 


was. 


tot; “I mean to do my best for you!” 

“ Do you mean to publish my poems?” cried Welter. 

“ Why, you see, sir, the times are bad, and I am nw 
spec lator. [have a wife and family, and a man with 
a wife and family must be just before he is generous. 
Besides, my two youngest children have just had the 
ho )ping-cough, and they must have a little country air: 
all these things are expensive. I appeal to your feelings, 
sir, whether you would drive a hard bargain with a man 
in my situation ?” 

«] Jeave it entirely to yourself,” replied Maynard, 
despondingly. = 

“Sir, I will run the risk of publishing your volume. 
Paper and printing are terrible things; I wish books 
could do without them: butI will venture. I heard you 
highly spoken of yesterday: we will share what profits 
there are, and your list of subscribers will insure us 
against loss.” } 

“Tt did far more, by the by, to say nothing of Sir Jas- 
per Meredith’s secret guarantee. ' : ’ 

« And now business being over,” said Lintot, “ will 
you dine with me? [am a plain man, only a joint and a 
pudding, which is just ready: I like to encourage young 
men in being punctual.” 

Walter declined the invitation, precisely because he 
wanted a dinner. He was, also, conscious that he had 
made avery bad bargain; but how could he chaffer 
and dispute about things so precious as the contents of 
those pages which were the very outpourings of his 
heart? There were recorded dreams glorious with the 
future, and feelings soft and musical with the past. He 
fancied Ethel Churchill's soft blue eves filled with tears, 
as she turned the haunted leaves of which she had been 
the inspiration, and he was consoled for every mortifica- 


tion. He walked along those crowded streets alive but 


to one delicious hope; and amid poverty, labour, and 
discouragement, still steeped to the lip in poetry. — 
The fanciful fables of fairy land are but allegories of 
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the young poet’s mind when the sweet spell is upon him. 
Some slight thing calls up the visionary world, and all 
the outward and actual is for the time forgotten. It is 
ethereal and lovely; buf, like all other fevers, leaving 
behind weakness and exhaustion. I believe there is no- 
thing that causes so strong a sensation of physical fatigue 
as the exercise of the imagination. The pulses beat too 
rapidly ; and how cold, how depressed, is the reaction ! 
—<>— 
CHAPTER XXXIX, 
THE FETE. 

Many were lovely there; but, of that many, 

Was one who looked the loveliest of any— 

The youthful countess. On her cheek the dies 

Were crimson with the morning's exercise ; 

The laugh upon her full red lip yet hung ; 

Aud, arrow-like, light words flashed from her tongue. 

She had more loveliness than beauty—hers 

Was that enchantment which the heart confers. 

A mouth, sweet from its smiles; a large dark eye, 

That had o’er all expression mastery, 

Laughing the orb, but yet the long lash made 

Somewhat of sadness with its twilight shade; 

And suiting well the upeast look that seemed, 

At times, as it of melancholy dreamed : 

Her cheek was as a rainbow, it so changed 

As each emotion o’er its surface ranged— 

Her face was full of feeling. 

Mrs. Howard’s féte at Marble Hill more than realised 
all expectations. ‘I'he very spring put itself forward to 
please her; or, rather borrowed a day from summer. 
The king and queen were in the last extremities of royal 
condescension. It was enough to make domestic felicity 
the fashion from one end of the British empire to the 
other, just to see the august couple walking arm in arm 
through the gardens; Mrs. Howard a little in advance, 
pointing out the beauties, and the favourites of the suite 
close behind. The king was fond of walking; and it is 
ja singular instance of that feminine courage, endurance, 

how the queen contrived, subject as she was to the gout, 
to accompany him. 
Queen Caroline must have been a very handsome 
woman ; her eyes were still tine, and ber smile peculiarly 
| sweet. No one understood the science of temporising 
better than she did, or of 


“If she rule him, not to show she rules,” 








Give a strong mind the advantage of habit, and its 
dominion over the weak one is absolute. It is a strong 
proof of Sir Robert Walpole’s sagacity that he never for 
a moment mistook the real source of power. Others 
might court the royal favourite ; he saw at once that Mrs. 





Howard was but the shadow flung, by the queen’s own 
good pleasure, before her. There can be no doubt but 
that Queen Caroline secretly enjoyed the knowledge of 
her influence. ‘To a strong-minded woman, shut out 
from the natural sphere of the affections, what remains 
but the enjoyment of consciousness of power ? 

Amid the brilliant crowd, that gathered on the lawns, 
or loitered through the saloons, no one looked more lovely 
than Lady Marchmont; and it was obvious, that she 
enjoyed the homage by which she was surrounded. 
Tired of seeing one cavalier desert her after another, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague joined the gay circle, of 
which her brilliant rival was the centre. By so doing, it 
also appeared her own—at least she was where all as- 
sembled ; none could say that she was deserted. 

«“ What a change!’’ exclaimed she, glancing round 
the room,—* since Mrs. Howard was obliged to cut off 
her beautiful hair, and sell it, in order to pay for her own 
and her husband’s dinner.” 

« What a dreadful sacrifice !” exclaimed Lady March- 
mont, with mock-tragedy air—* Though, as Chloe would 
say, it was devoted to the noblest duty of humanity.” 

“It is a pity, Lady Mary, that Pope now < disdains the 
shrine he once adored,’ ” said Lord Harvey, “ or what a 
subject you might suggest to him in the locks of the 
modern Berenice. But I believe ‘Sappho’s eye, quick 
glancing round the park,’ has lost its ancient influence.” 

“T am glad to find,” retorted her ladyship, annoyed at 
his allusion to lines any thing but complimentary, and 
too well known to need more than allusion—*«I am glad 
to find that Lord Harvey has at length found a virtue to 
suit him,” retorted Lady Mary ; “there is candour, at 
least, in borrowing from the wit of others; it frankly ad- 
mits that we have none of our own.” 

“It is, then, a virtue,” said Lady Marchmont, good- 











naturedly, “that we are all likely to practise in your 


presence. But I goa step beyond: I candidly admit, in- 
stead of borrowing, I would very gladly steal your wit.” 

« Ah!” whispered Lord Harvey, “Lady Marchmont 
is resolved that her very sins should be innocent. Now 
that she has begun to covet, it is something not worth 
having.” 

« Are you talking,” interrupted Lady Mary, “of Lord 
Harvey’s head or heart? as I hear you speaking of 
things not worth having.” - 

At this juncture, their attention was attracted to a lady 
who passed, finely, rather than richly dressed. 

“« Whata splendid pair of ear-rings !” exclaimed Lady 
Marchmont. 

“ Well, really,” said Lord Harvey, “ Lady 8.’s con- 
duct is too audacious. Why, every body knows those 
ear-rings were given her by that man for whom she pro- 
cured the place in the custom-house, through the queen’s 
interest.” 

“« Well,” replied Lady Mary, “ who is to know where 
good wine is sold, unless you hang out the bush?” 

The announcement that the banqueting-room was 
thrown open, occasioned a general rush. Lady March- 
mont had not yet attained that elegant audacity which 
forces its way through trains, ruffles, elbows, &c.; and, 
with the exception of Lord Harvey, who was handing 
her forward, she completely lost her party. Her atten- 
tion was engrossed by a young female, who, only accom- 
panied by an elderly gentleman, was quite incapable of 
either advancing, or even extricating herself from the 
crowd. Henrietta saw at once that the youthful stranger 
was unaccustomed to such a scene, and that she was 
even more embarrassed than fatigued. They were so 
close that they touched each other, until the lady leaned 
for support against Lady Marchmont. It was but fora 
moment; and, recovering herself, she apologised in a voice 
so sweet, and so timid, that Henrietta felt a sudden and 
involuntary interest—one of those attractions for which 
we can as little account as we can resist. She drew the 
arm of the trembling girl within her own, and said— 
“ Suppose we try and make way to the window—we can 
sit there; and I dare say that you care as little for the 
banquet as I do.” 

They easily reached the window, to the no small joy 
of the elderly gentleman, who, now that he was rid of 
his troublesome charge, thought that he himself could 
reach the royal presence: and to lose his chance of a 
smile from the king or queen was a dreadful thing. Lord 
Harvey, after seeing them securely seated, volunteered 
his services in procuring some sort of refreshment, so 
that Lady Marchmont was left alone with her new ac- 
quaintance. She was scarcely pretty, but looked so 
young, so delicate, and the soft colour came and went in 
her cheek with such sweet shyness, that Henrietta found 
herself every moment more and more interested. At 
first she had great difficulty in bringing about a conver- 
sation: the stranger was ignorant of the topics of the 
day, and very timid. But Lady Marchmont had a fasci- 
nation about her it was impossible to resist; and they 
soon began talking with both ease and pleasure. Sud- 
denly the stranger broke off abruptly in what she was 
saying—her eyes grew almost brilliant with delight, and 
a rich crithson animated her whole countenance. 

“There is my husband !” exclaimed she, in a voice 
trembling with emotion. 

Lady Marchmont was astonished that one so young 
and so shy should be married ; but she was still more 
astonished when she saw her husband—it was Norbourne 
Courtenaye. 

ao 
CHAPTER XI. 
THE FIRST DOUBT. 

Youth, love, and rank, and wealth-—all these combined, 

Can these be wretched? Mystery of the mind, 

Whose happiness is in itself; but still 

Has not that happiness at its own will. 

She felt too wretched with the sudden fear— 

Had she such lovely rival, and so near? 

Ay, bitterest of the bitter this worst pain, 

To know love's offering has been in vain ; 

Rejected, scorn'd, and trampled under foot, - 

Its bloom and leaves destroyed, but not its root. 

** He loves me not !"—no other words nor sound 

An echo in the lady’s bosom found: 

It was a wretchedness too great to bear, 

She sank before the presence of despair! 


Mr. Courtenaye was accompanied by his uncle, whom 





business had detained until this late hourin town, Hen« 
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rietta knew and liked Lord Norbourne, but now she had 
only just sufficient self-control to receive his greeting 
with due politeness. Mrs. Courtenaye having no feeling 
but that of gratitude for Henrietta’s kindness, was eager 
to express it. 

“Tam so glad you know her!” whispered she to her 
father: “do thank her for me.” 

« My little rustic,” said Lord Norbourne, “is most for- 
tunate. Will Lady Marchmont allow her the honour of 
a farther acquaintance? Permit me to present my 
daughter, Mrs, Courtenaye.” 

« And my husband,” said Constance, timidly. 

“TI have already the honour of Mr. Courtenaye’s ac- 
quaintance,” replied Lady Marchmont, with a coldness 
that she did not even attempt to conceal; for the image 
of Ethel—pale, sad, and wasting her youth in unavailing 
regret—arose too distinctly before her: and if it was 
present to her, how forcibly did she not recall it to Nor- 
bourne Courtenaye. 

Ethel, his still too much beloved Ethel, seemed actually 
present.. What, at that moment, were her feelings ? 
Did she hate, did she despise him? Was she—but that 
he shuddered to contemplate !—was she unhappy? How 
he longed to ask Lady Marchmont about her: though 
deeply mortified at the cold manner in which she re- 
ceived him, it showed plainly enough what was her 
opinion of his conduct. Lord Norbourne saw that there 
was something wrong, though even his penetration was 
at a loss to divine what; and he therefore exerted him- 
self to talk it away. In this he was seconded by Lady 
Marchmont—and between them the conversation was 
sufficiently sustained. 

Constance, encouraged by the presence of her father 
and husband, and shut out from the crowd, felt less timid 
than usual: still she could not but perceive that Nor- 
bourne’s manner lacked its ordinary grace in speaking to 
her new friend ; and yet she had never felt so anxious 
that he should please. ‘Taking her earliest opportunity, 
she whispered, 

“Only think, Norbourne, of your knowing Lady 
Marchmont—do talk to her: she is so kind, so charm- 
ing.” 

But her words fell on unheeded ears. Courtenaye’s 
thoughts were far away ; and Constance, shrinking into 
herself at the least repulse, did not attempt to speak to 
him again. 








grows in London than any where else. I was going to 
have said, years ago.” 

It is a strange thing, the instinct of jealousy in a wo- 
man: a sudden light seemed to burst in upon Constance. 
Lady Marchmont’s coldness, Norbourne’s embarrassment 
and coldness, led alike to one terrible conclusion. They 
had met before his marriage; and surely to meet Lady 
Marchmont must have been to love her. A mist gathered 
over her eyes: she felt cold and giddy. Scarcely con- 
scious, she strove to reach her father, and fainted away 
in his arms! 

Poor Constance was carried to a room in the house; 
and when, at length, she recovered, she was glad to ac- 
| cede to her husband’s wish of leaving the fete. Nor- 
bourne was almost thankful for any excuse that enabled 
him to avoid seeing Lady Marchmont. In vain he sought 
to rally his spirits, and to conceal his depression ; but the 
idea of Ethel mocked his efforts to forget. He remem- 
bered her solitary life, and with what delight he had once 
thought on her first introduction into society. Now he 
was joining in all its gaieties, and where was she? Still 
in the same seclusion, with nothing to disturb one sad 
remembrance: she was lonely—he dared not add, even 
to himself, wretched. 


—<=— 


CHAPTER XLI. 
GAIETIES AND ABSURDITIES. 
LADY MARCHMOMT TO SIR JASPER MEREDITH. 
What Shakspeare said of lovers, might apply 
To all the world—‘‘’T is well they do not see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit.” 
Could we but turn upon ourselves the eyes 
With which we look on others, life would pass 
In one perpetual blush and smile. 
The smile, how bitter!—for tis scorn’s worst task 
To scorn ourselves; and yet we could not choose 
But mock our actions, all we say or do, 
If we but saw them as we others see. 
Life’s best repose is blindness to itself. 

My dearest uncle—So, at last, I have met poor Ethel’s 
rival; and, as is always the case when one forms an idea 
to one’s self, she is as different as possible from what I 
anticipated. Pale, and delicate ulmost to prettiness, she 
is timid to a painful degree ; anc very much in love with 
her husband. 

Mr. Courtenaye’s embarrassment, on meeting me, was 





There is nothing in this world so sensitive as affection. 

It feels its own happiness too much not to tremble for its 
reality ; and starts, ever and anon, from its own delicious | 
consciousness, to ask, is it not, indeed, a dream’? A 
word and a look are enough either to repress or to en- | 
courage. Nothing is a trifle in love—for all is seen | 
through an exaggerated medium; and Constance’s ate | 
| 


tachment to her husband was of the most imaginative 

order—shy, fearful, little demonstrative—but how utterly 

devoted! It never came into her head to blame Nor- | 
bourne for any thing. She did not even venture on | 
making excuses for him: all he did appeared best, and | 
most natural todo. She took it for granted that he was 
pre-occupied ; and, after a moment or two of disappoint- 
ment, she resumed her own peculiarly sweet and pleasing | 
smile, a smile that seemed to implore your kindness. In- 

deed, almost her whole attention was soon engrossed by her 

brilliant companion, whose circle was increased by some | 
three or four friends, who had but just discovered her. 
Until then she had never formed an idea of one so gifted 
and so charming. She listened with astonishment to her 
companion’s gay sallies, and answers, as piquant as they 
were ready. She was astonished that any one could 
talk so easily to her father—that father to whom she never 
spoke without awe; and gazed, with enthusiastic admira- 
tion, on the beautiful face which gave every word and 
smile such a charm. Such is the power of novelty, that 
Lady Marchmont was more flattered at the impression 
she produced on the unpractised stranger, than with all 
the homage of the courtly train that followed her. 

Constance felt too pleased and too much excited for 
her usual silence; and she took the opportunity of the 
first pause in conversation, to whisper to Lady March- 
mont—* How happy Norbourne is to have the pleasure 
of knowing you! Has he known youlong? I wonder 
that he never talked about you !” 

“Happy!” replied Henrietta, with a sneer, a little 
more marked that she meant it to be, “I knew him be- 
fore his marriage in the country.” Then, turning to 
Lord Norbourne, added—« It is odd how much older one 
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too much to conceal. Ethel was plainly in his thoughts; 
and, if it be any consolation to her, he looks very much 
altered and depressed. I suppose the family estate must 
have been heavily burdened ; and, between pride and 
poverty, love quitted the field, banished, if not subdued. 
I have seen him once or twice since, either in low or 
highly excited spirits. I have not met Mrs. Courtenaye 
again—for, twice that I called, she was too ill to see me ; 
and she appears in public but little, owing to her health. 

We go next week on a visit to Cliveden, so that I am 
not likely to see any thing more of them for some time ; 
and yet I cannot help being interested in her. On my 
return, my first visit shall be to her. 

Lady Orkney’s history, to whose house we are going, 
is a curious one. As Miss Elizabeth Villiers, by her 
charms she pierced the cuirass that enveloped the well- 
disciplined heart of William III. But the conquest over 
his affection was not half so extraordinary as the con- 
quest.over his economy: he actually conferred upon her | 
all the private estates in Ireland of his father-in-law, King | 
James, worth some five and twenty thousand a year. 
This magnificent donation had, however, a most curious 
drawback. Out of the proceeds were to be paid two an- 
nuities—one to Lady Susan Bellasye, and one to Mrs. | 
Godfrey, both mistresses to the former monarch. It seems 
to me a most practical piece of sarcasm. However, par- 
liament interfered, and an act passed, resuming all grants 
since the revolution. Her royal and careful lover never- 
theless found some other substantial method of showing 
his favour; for the lady was very rich when she mar- 
ried Lord George Hamilton, afterwards created Earl of 
Orkney. 

I must say, that, at the coronation, there was as little 
vestige left as possible “of the charms that pleased a 
king.” ‘She looked,” Lady Mary Wortley said, “ like 
an Egyptian mummy, wrought with hieroglyphics of 
gold.” Lady Orkney has the reputation of being very 
clever: I do not see much proof in a letter that she wrote 
to Mrs. Howard, on the occasion of the late féte at Clif- 
den. It began thus : “ Madame, I give you this trouble out 
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of the anguish of my mind.” This anguish consists in 
some stools being placed instead of chairs, and Lord 
Grantham’s directing that there should be two table- 
cloths instead of one; “which innovation,” as she 
pathetically observes, “turned all the servants’ heads.” 
Moreover, “they kept back the dinner too long for her 
majesty, after it was dished, and it was set before the 
fire.’ She winds up by saying—* I thought I had turned 
my mind in a philosophical way of having done with the 
world ; but I find I have deceived myself.” Poor Lady 
Orkney! itis just what we alldo. However, I confess, 
the féte appeared to me most splendid; and the royal 
guests as much pleased as the rest of the company. 

The last jeu désprit circulating among us, is “A 
Characteristic Catalogue of Pictures.” Characteristic 
enough some of them certainly are! for Mr. Onslow has 
contributed “ A Flower Piece ;” and, if ever man talked 
poppies and tulips, it is our worthy and flowery speaker. 
«“ A Head Unfinished” is by Lord Townshend, of whom 
his colleague said, “ that his brains wanted nothing buat 
ballast!”” Mr. Booth obliges us with “A Mist.” He 
ought to be able to paint it most accurately, for he al- 
ways seems in one. 

Next week we go to Lord Burlington, a nobleman to 
whose taste for building the world is indebted for one of 
its chief pleasures; namely, that of finding fault. Two 
noble friends dined with him in his new house in Picca- 
dilly, and next day circulated the following epigram :—~ 


“« Possessed of one great hall for state, 
Without a room to sleep or eat; 
How well you build, let flattery tell, 
And all the world, how ill you dwell.” 


We, however, are going to the villa at Chiswick, of 
which Dr. Arbuthnot says, that “it is fitted up with a 
cold in every corner, and a consumption by way of per- 
spective.” Lord Harvey’s remark is, that “it is too 
small to live in, and too large to hang to one’s watch !” 

I must leave off abruptly, for I hear the carriage an- 
nounced ; and Lord Marchmont as much objects to being 
kept waiting as if his time were of the least value. 

Ever your most affectionate child, 
HeEnnietra. 





—>—— 
CHAPTER XLII. 
AN ALLUSION TO THE PAST. 


Ah! there are memories that will not vanish; 


Thoughts of the pi st we have no power to banish; 
To show the heart how powerless mere will, 

For we may suffer, and yet struggle still. 

[t is nat at our choice that we forget, 

That is a power no science teaches yet: 


The heart may be a dark and closed up tomb; 


But memory stands a ghost amid the gloom! 
“Tam sorry,” said Lord Norbourne, “that your pro- 
tégé, Walter Maynard, should be, what I suppose he 
would call, so patriotic. Young men think it such an 
easy thing to set the world to rightse Why do you not 
talk him into more rational notions ?” 

“ Truly, my dear uncle,” replied Courtenaye, “ it is no 
such easy matter reasoning with one at once firm and 
enthusiastic in his opinions.” 

“ Well, well!” replied his uncle, drawing his arm- 
chair closer tO the hearth, and stirring the fire into a 
cheerful blaze. “Time does work wonderful changes, 
and in nothing so much as in opinion. In youth we 
encore the sentiment, 


‘Oh, bless my country, Heaven ! he said, and died ;’ 
but, as we advance in life, we think, 


‘ How weak it is to pity Cato’s case, 
Who might have lived, and had a handsome place !’” 


“ Your views of human nature are any thing but en- 
couraging,”’ exclaimed Norbourne. 

“[ have heard much,” returned his companion, “ of 
the beauty of truth; but it is a beauty no one likes to 
look upon. To find it out, is only to find that you have 
been duped in every possible manner ; and to hear it, is 
only to have a friend give way to his temper, and say 
something disagreeable to you.” 

“ But what,” asked Courtenaye, “ is to become of us, 
when the freshness of pleasure is gone with the fresh- 
ness of youth, and one illusion has faded after another ?”” 

“ Why,” replied Lord Norbourne, “ there remain ava- 
rice and business. I exceedingly regret that I do not, 
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cannot force myself to love money. It is the most se- 
cure source of enjoyment of which our nature is capa- 
ble. It is tangible and present; it is subject to no 
imaginary miseries; it goes on increasing; itis a joy 
for ever. It exercises both bodily and mental facuities 
in its acquisition; it is satisfaction to the past, and en- 
couragement to the future.” 

“ For mercy’s sake, stop!” cried Norbourne; “ if you 
go on much further with this eulogium, you will send 
me away a confirmed miser.” 

«“ No such good luck,” replied Lord Norbourne, smil- 
ing; “ the miser, like the poet, must be born. It is not 
to be aequired without an original vocation. In the 
mean time, I advise you to amuse yourself as much as 
you can; and, talking of amusement, do you go to Lady 
Marchmont’s to-night ?”’ 

Courtenaye started at the name; and was too much 
absorbed in all it called up, to notice that his uncle’s 
quick, dark eyes was fixed on his face, with a glance that 
seemed desirous of reading his inmost thoughts. 

« No,” said he, “ Constance did not seem well enough 
to go out; and, as I am not wanted, I mean to keep my 
promise with Walter Maynard, and accompany him to 
witness the fate of his new play, which comes out to- 
night.” 

«Constance has not been well,” observed her father, 
“since the fete at Marble Hill: we must not let her go 
into scenes of such fatigue.” 

«“ And yet,” said Norbourne, “ it is a dull life she often 
leads. Why, my dear uncle, when I come home late I 
always find her up in the library, copying your letters— 
an example, I am sure, to your other secretaries.” 

«“ Constance is a creature only fitted to live in the 
quiet sphere of the affections. She is happier at home 
than in the midst of gaiety, which is too much for her ; 
but her recent indisposition seems to me rather in the 
mind,” 

The open and anxious manner in which Norbourne 
looked up, was sufficient answer; but having made the 
allusion, his uncle felt he was bound to proceed. 

«“T know I may speak to you, my dear child, with per- 
fect confidence; but I see clearly that Constance is suf- 
fering from)an undefined jealousy of Lady Marchmont.” 

« Lady Maréimont !” exclaimed his nephew, with the 
most unfeigned surprise. 

“Why, coupling your previous acquaintance with 
your obvious embarrassment at meeting, can you won- 
der that Constance should fear the renewed influence of 
one so beautiful, and so fascinating? All I know of 
Lady Marchmont is charming! but she likes admiration 
—who does not? and pique is an absolute passion with 
a woman. She may like to charm a truant lover, were 
it but to show him what he has lost.” 

«« My dear uncle,” replied Norbourne after a pause of 
mingled embarrassment and emotion, “ you are com- 
pletely mistaken. I will tell you the whole truth, and 
then let the subject be dropped for ever. I was making 
a summer tour through our country last year, and called 
on a Mrs. Charchill, an old friend and distant connec- 
tion of our family. I was received with great hospi- 
tality ; and, liking the neighbourhood, accepted her in- 
vitation for a more lengthened visit. I soon lingered 
there from another motive. J became attached to her 
granddaughter; and Lady Marchmont, just then mar- 
ried, was the intimate friend of Miss Churchill, and was 
aware of my affection even before its object. I left, 
bound by no engagement, as I wished to consult my 
mother. Lady Marchmont considers my conduct most 
unjust, what, alas! it was, to Ethel—Miss Churchill, I 
meap—and resents it for her friend’s sake. I have made 
mo enquiries—I never shall. The very sorrow I may 
have inflicted on one woman, will make me doubly 
anxious to guard it from another. The happiness of 
Constance is to me the most sacred thing in the world. 
What, in this case, would you advise me to do?” 

Lord Norbourne was silent, for he was touched to the 
heart: at last his voice became sufficiently steady to re- 
ply. “To do nothing; leave it to Constance’s own 
good sense to discover how groundless are her apprehen- 
No good ever comes of speaking on such a sub- 





sions. 
ject. A woman always exaggerates to herself as she 
talks. Silence is the first step to forgetfulness. One 


word about Mrs. Churchill: I know that her name is 
down in Sir Robert’s list of confirmed jacobites. There 
is a suspicion of a correspondence carried on by her 
means with the court of St. Germains. Whatever hap- 
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pens, she shall find a friend in me. Let me give you 
the satisfaction of contributing to her security.” 

Norbourne pressed his uncle’s hand, and they patted 
in silence. The latter remained for a few minutes lost 
in thought. 

«“T did it for the best,” exclaimed he, half aloud; 
‘and, after all, what is love? I only hope that making 
an attachment an unhappy one, will not turn out the 
only receipt for securing its continuance.” 

He then drew towards the table, and was soon com- 
pletely absorbed in the perusal of a memorial. 

After all, there is nothing like business for enabling 
us to get through our weary existence. The intellect 
cannot sustain its sunshine flight long; the flagging wing 
drops to the earth. Pleasure palls, and idleness is 


« Many gathered miseries in one name ;” 


but business gets over the hours without counting them. 
It may be very tired at the end, still it has brought the 
day to a close sooner than any thing else. 


—— 
CHAPTER XLIIL. 


DOUBTS. 


Ask me not, love, what may be in my heart, 
When, gazing on thee, sudden tear-drops start; 
When only joy should come where’er thou art. 
The human heart is compassed with fears ; 

And joy is tremulous, for it enspheres 

An earth-born star, which melts away in tears. 
Tam too happy for a careless mirth— 

Hence anxious thoughts, and sorrowful, have birth; 
Who looks from heaven, is half returned to earth. 
How powerless is my fond anxiety ! 

I feel [ could lay down my life for thee, 

Yet feel how vain such sacrifice might be. 

Hence do I tremble in my happiness ; 

Hurried and dim the unknown hours press: 

I question of a past I dare not guess. 


Lord Norbourne was right in supposing that the ill- 
ness of his daughter arose from the mind, or rather from 
the heart. If any thing, she exaggerated her own de- 
ficiencies ; the very intensity of her affection for her 
husband made her feel as if he deserved even her ideal 
of perfection, Her introduction into the world had 
brought its usual bitter fruit—experience. With all the 
simplicity of seclusion, and a neglected education, Con- 
stance had natural talents, and that fine sense which 
originates in fine feeling. She shrank from talking her- 
self; but she listened with an attention the more keen, 
as it was undisturbed by most of the usual distractions. 
Chiefly accustomed to the society of her father and her 
husband, her mind, unconsciously both to herself and to 
them, was every day acquiring new powers, only re- 
strained by her naturally timid temper. 

But was she happier for her knowledge? Alas, no! 
she learnt to doubt and to fear. The sneers she now so 
often heard pointed at others, she took for granted would, 
also, not spare herself; and what effect might they not 
have on Norbourne? She had overheard more than one 
cruel sarcasm on her personal appearance; she heard 
beauty so vaunted, that it appeared to her necessary to 
love. 

Her delicate frame was utterly incapable of supporting 
the fatigue and late hours of the society in which she so 
suddenly found herself placed ; and the exertion to please, 
and to appear pleased, produced that usual reaction which 
is so oppressive to the spirits. She had no female friend 
or relative in whom she could confide; and the greater 
portion of her time was necessarily passed alone. To 
catch the last sound of Norbourne’s footstep ; to spring 
forward delighted on his return ; to watch his every look, 
and treasure every word; to surround him with a thou- 
sand tender cares which have only existence in feminine 
solicitude—so was her whole existence employed. She 
would have made any sacrifice to gratify even his slight- 
est wish; or, rather, she would not have made any : for, 
nothing to her could have appeared a sacrifice, if for him. 

Her husband was not—could any man be !—insensi- 
ble to a devotion so meek and so entire. To hear her 
express a wish, and to gratify it, was the same thing. 
His kindness was almost womanly in its anxiety and 
delicacy ; he gave up amusements and engagements, to 





sit, evening after evening, by her languid couch: but 
one thing was wanting—love alone can answer love ; 
and, kind as he was, attentive as he was, the secking 
heart of Constance pined with a perpetual want. 

Her meeting with Lady Marchmont gave a sudden 
clue to an unhappiness, I should rather say a want of 
happiness, unacknowledged even to herself. A terrible 
fear, which, the more she thought it over, grew more 
like truth, took possession of her mind. Courtenaye 
had loved the brilliant stranger whom he now met with 
such obvious reluctance, What could have separated 
them? To Constance it appeared impossible that Cour- 
tenaye could ever have been rejecied ; but, whatever the 
cause had been, to her it mattered not: she looked only 
to the hopelessness of ever inspiring love in one who 
had loved Lady Marchmont. She tortured herself by 
recalling every word and look of her too gifted rival ; 
she remembered her as she sat in the window-seat, gleams 
of sunshine reflected on her glossy black hair, black with 
that glancing purple bloom as it is only seen elsewhere 
in nature on the neck of the raven. The bright face, 
yet brighter with animation—Constance remembered its 
effect on herself, as well as the circle of which the lovely 
countess was the idol. She hid her face on her arm, as 
if by so doing she could shut out the image which pur- 
sued her. Just then Norbourne entered the chamber ; 
and fancying from her attitude that his wife was asleep, 
he approached softly, and drew a large shaw! around her. 
This little act completely overcame Constance ; the tears 
rushed into her eyes, and, rising up, she hastily leant her 
head on his shoulder to conceal them. 

“ You must not sit up for me to-night,” said he, “ for 
I shall be late; and, dearest, you are not strong enough 
for our London hours.” 

There was that in this little speech that curdled the 
blood at her heart. 

“« Lady Marchmont’s dinners are very gay, I believe ?”’ 
replied she, in a low and constrained voice. 

“So I hear,” answered Courtenaye; “ but as you are 
not well enough to go, I do not feel bound to go either. 
My engagement is at the Haymarket theatre, to witness 
the fate of a new play by Walter Maynard, whose poems 
we have so often read together.” 

“Oh, how I hope it will succeed!” exclaimed she ; 
her sudden feeling of relief giving unusual energy to 
her words, 

“T hope so, indeed!” replied her husband: « but 
now, Constance, be a good child, and go to bed ; for I 
forewarn you, I will tell you nothing about it till to- 
morrow, at the hour 


‘ When Jap-dogs give themselves the rousing shake, 
And sleepless lovers just at twelve awake.’ ” 


He then left her, and Constance held her breath to 
catch the last sound of his receding steps. 

‘“ He is at least not gone to Lady Marchmont’s,” mur- 
mured she ; but a moment after, she reproached herself 
for her joy. What! could she wish him to give up an 
amusement? Perhaps he had seen her dislike, and had 
yielded to it: she could not bear to think that he bad 
made the least sacrifice to her. She rose from her seat, 
and began to pace the room with hurried and agitated 
steps ; suddenly she stopped, and earnestly contemplated 
a picture of her husband, that hung opposite. 

“ How handsome he is!” exclaimed she, desponding- 
ly: «“ how well he looks his noble and ancient race !” 

She then turned to a mirror beside, and gazed on her 
own countenance: she could not see its sweet expres- 
sion, she only saw features contracted with anxiety, a 
cheek pale as death, and eyes filled with tears. The 
contrast was too painful; and, sinking back on the 
couch, she gave way to a passionate burst of tears. Again 
she rose, but it was to drop on her knees, her hands 
clasped in earnest prayer. 

“My God,” she whispered, “I am but what thou 
hast willed I should be! Forgive the sorrow that ques- 
tions of thy righteous pleasure; forgive the human and 
sinful nature that murmurs when it should submit: let 
me not be punished in him. Father of mercies! par- 
don the prayer that asks, how humbly, how fervently, for 
his—for my husband’s happiness !” 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

A FIRST NIGHT. 
It is a fearful stake the poet casts, 
When he comes forth from his sweet solitude 
Of hopes, and songs, and visionary things, 
To ask the iron verdict of the world. 
Till then his home has been in fairy land, 
Sheltered in the sweet depths of his own heart ; 
But the strong need of praise impels him forth ; 
For never was there poet but he craved 
The golden sunshine of secure renown. 
That sympathy which is the life of fame, 
It is full dearly bought: henceforth he lives 
Feverish and anxious, in an unkind world, 
That ouly gives the laurel to the grave. 


Norbourne was glad when he found himself in the 
open air, and with an object before him in which he was 
keenly interested. It is the mind ill at ease that seeks 
for excitement, and Courtenaye found in himself a 
craving for any amusement that even for a short time 
carried him away from the bitter and busy world within. 
But now he had a better motive than the mere desire of 
amusement—he was most anxious for Maynard’s suc- 
cess. One of the first things he had done in London, 
was to find Walter—not a very easy task. Walter 
shrank from his society with the sensitiveness that be- 
longs to pride and poverty. But Courtenaye would not 
allow his advances to be rejected ; he interested himself 
in the other’s pursuits, and foresaw their future fame. 
No poet could reject a friend who was also a prophet, 
and of his own success. 

Norbourne was punctual to his appointment; but 
Maynard was there before him. He found him pacing 
the little sanded parlour of the tavern appointed for the 
place of meeting, with irregular and hasty steps: his 
slight frame quivered with uncontrollable emotion, and 
his face was absolutely white with agitation. He took 
Norbourne’s hand in silence, and they had walked the 
Jength of several streets before he found voice to thank 
him for coming. When he arrived at the door of the 
theatre he made a pause, and then, reminding his com- 
panion of his promise to join him, he ran in as if life 
and death were on his speed. Norbourne went round to 
the front of the house, where every thing promised well. 
There was a brilliant audience—rank, beauty, and wit— 
while he went from box to box, doing his utmost to pre- 
dispose his listeners in the author’s favour. As he 
looked round the house, he could not but feel that the 
triumph was well worth the risk ; the mastery over human 
emotion had never before appeared to him so glorious. 
In another hour, the hopes and the recollections, the 
thoughts and the feelings, the most generous aspirations 
and the tenderest sympathies of our nature, would be 
stirred, and by what? The noble creation of one gifted 
and inspired mind ! 

The overture was almost at a close ; and silence being 
now more effective than any thing that he could urge in 
favour of the play, Courtenaye went behind the scenes: 
never had the contrast struck him so forcibly. Before 
the curtain all was light and brilliancy; beautiful faces 
appeared with every advantage of dress and situation ; 
placed at their side was the graceful and perfumed cava- 
lier, with flatteries as light as the wave of the fan, that 
half chided, half encouraged them. Scattered amid the 
glittering crowd were men whose empire was that at 
which the youthful author aimed—the empire of the 
mind. All before the curtain was poetry in its most 
brilliant, and yet most tangible shape ; but behind came 
the reality—cold, dark, and forbidding. Norbourne felt 
his enthusiasm suddenly extinguished ; he looked with 
absolute loathing on the scene around him; so gloomy, 
and yet so common. Actors and actresses appeared 
alike exaggerated and tawdry, and he marveled what 
could be the attraction of an existence which seemed 
divested as much of comfort as of dignity. 

Just as these thoughts were passing before him, his 
attention was drawn to Booth, who, to solve a trifling 
disagreement between him and the author as to the effect 
which was to be given to a particular passage, began to 
declaim the speech in question. Courtenaye was at once 
carried out of himself; he caught the fire of the actor; 
the splendid voice, the noble gesture, the exalted senti- 
ment, aided by the pomp of the verse, mastered his in- 
most soul. He was again under the influence of genius 
—that influence so subtle and so intense, conquering 


He was next struck by the alteration in Walter. His 
cheek was flushed crintson, his eyes flashed, and he 
seemed in the wildest spirits ; for every actor he had his 
jest, and for every actress his compliment. He scarcely 
appeared to heed what was doing on the stage ; perhaps 
Norbourne was the only one who noticed the convulsive 
movement of the bitten lip, or the slight shudder which 
shook him at any unexpected sound. As to Norbourne 
himself, he tried in vain to speak ; leaned against one of 
the side-scenes ; all he could do was to watch intently 
the progress, till he almost felt inclined to spring for- 
ward and implore the audience to admire. To him it 
seemed the most dreadful ordeal to which the human 
mind could be subjected : all its most precious thoughts 
brought forward for public scrutiny, perhaps to be mis- 
judged and ridiculed ; the labour of months, the hope of 
a life, to be the sacrifice of a single night; and even he 
knew not the extent of to-night’s importance to the 
author. 

Walter Maynard's fortunes wholly depended on the 
success of his play. Lintot refused to bring out his 
poems till the fate of the tragedy was decided ; and he 
well knew that if it failed, the cautious bookseller would 





decline the publication altogether. A few shillings were 
all he possessed in the world; and yet there he stood, 
the light word on his lip, and seemingly far less anxious 
than his friend. The subject of his play was the fate 
of Agis, the young and heroic king of Sparta: it gave | 
the ideal of patriotism, relieved by the tenderness of 
sorrow, and the fidelity of love. It is curious to note 
how much an author throws himself into his creations : 
there are his passions, his feelings, and his thoughts. 
He only models his hego by imagining what himself | 
would do in a similar situation. Agis was Walter May- | 
nard ; brave, high-minded, devoted, and full of the noblest 

plans for his country and his kind; and yet with a cer- | 
tain vein of irresolution growing out of theories too fine 

for reducing into practice. But, in considering an author | 
and his works as one, a sufficient distinction is not drawn 

between the ideal and the real : the last is only given by | 
being passed through the crucible of the first. He does 
not-give the events of his life, but the deductions that 
have been drawn from those events. It is not that he | 
has been placed in the circumstances that he paints; | 
but a quick intuition born of quick feeling, and that | 
power of observation which is the first requisite in a | 
poet, enable him to bestow actual life to his rows 


pictures: while this life is necessarily coloured by the 
sentiments and the emotions of the giver. 

Every thing now depended on the death of Agis, 
whether it would take due hold on the sympathies of the 
audience. Courtenaye augured well from the profound | 
silence ; suddenly a burst of applause shook the house, | 
the curtain had fallen, and Booth sprang to Walter's | 
side, who was still engaged in an animated flirtation with | 
an actress who was to play in the afterpiece. “ We | 
have carried every thing before us!” exclaimed he: «I | 
died in splendid style. And now for supper; I will drink 
to the liberties of Sparta in nothing less than cham- | 
pagne to-night! I have done wonders for you: I am | 
sure that no one who saw Agis to-night could say that 
‘Sparta has many a worthier son than he!’ I was first- 
rate !” 

“T congratulate you!” was what Courtenaye, as he | 
shook hands with the successful author, tried to say; | 
but he felt that his words were inaudible. At first he 
could only look his joy; but he was singularly struck 
with Walter’s appearance: the flush of forced spirits 
had sunk in the presence of his great emotion, and his | 
face was as the face of death. 
A dark presentiment sprang up in Norbourne’s mind, | 
and a sad pity mingled with his rejoicing. He seemed | 
fascinated by the large lustrous eyes, whose light was | 
not of this world—so unearthly, so wild, was at that 
moment the expression of Walter’s countenance. “He 
is dying!” sounded like a voice in Norbourne’s ears: he 
tried.to shake off what he termed a vain and foolish fear, 
but it clung to him like an omen. He looked again, and 
the colour had returned to Maynard’s lips, the shadow 
of the grave had passed away; but Courtenaye still 
seemed to hear within himself a solemn and fated voice 
” 


repeat, “ He is dying! 





alike time, place, and circumstance. 





CHAPTER XLV. 


SUCCESS, 


All things are symbols; and we find 
In morning’s lovely prime, 

The actual history of the mind 
In its own early tim 

So, to the youthful poet's gaze, 
A thousand colours rise,— 

The beautiful, which soon decays, 


The buoyant, which soon dies. 

So does not die their influence, 
The spirit owns the spell; 

Memory to him is music—hence 
The magic of his shell 

He sings of general hopes and fears— 
A universal tone; 

All weep with him, for in his tears 
They recognise their own. 

Yet many a one, whose lute hangs now 
High on the laurel tree, 

Feels that the cypress’s dark bough 
A fitter meed would be 

And still with weariness and wo 
The fatal gift is won; 

Many a radiant head lies low, 
Ere hali its race be run. 

The group of Maynard’s friends that gathered around 
him, only waited till Booth had changed his dress to ad- 
journ to a neighbouring tavern for supper. The excite- 
ment needed wine and mirth to carry it off. Suppers 
were the ne plus ultra of human invention; it could go 
no further, and was obliged to degenerate; dinner is too 
much matter of business, it is a necessity: now, a ne- 
cessity is too like a duty ever to be pleasant. Besides, 
it divides the day, instead of winding it up. Ido not 
think, moreover, that people were ever meant to enjoy 
themselves in the day time. Day belongs to the earth- 
lier deities—the stern, the harsh, and the cold. Gnomes 
are the spirits of daily hours. Toil, thought, and strife 
beset us: we have to work, to quarrel, and to struggle : 
we have to take our neighbours in; or at least to avoid 
their doing so by us. We are false, designing, and cau- 
tious; for, after all, the doom of Ishmael is the doom of 
the whole race of men. His hand against every one, 
and every one’s hand against him. »Talle-of general 
benevolence and philanthropy—non e all in 
our hearts hate each other; and good cause have we for 
so doing. But night comes in with a more genial spirit : 
we have done our worst and our hitterest ; and we need 
a small space to indulge any little bit of cordiality that 
may be left in us. A thousand gay phantasms float in 
on the sunny south, which hag left the far-off vineyards 
of its birth, The taverns of our ancestors would ill 
bear contrasting with the clubs of to-day; but many a 
gay midnight was past in the former—midnights, whose 
mirth has descended even to us; half the jests, whose 
gaiety is still contagious; half the epigrams, whose 
point is yet felt, were born of those brief and brilliant 
hours. Such a supper, and such a party, were now wait- 
ing to adjourn to a tavern near the theatre. 

While they loitered till Booth doffed his theatrical 
costume, Norbourne’s attention was attracted by the 
young actress to whom Maynard had been talking; she 
was looking earnestly at him, and he felt sure that he 
had seen her face before. Catching his eye, she smiled ; 
and, approaching him, said— 

“So, Mr. Norbourne does not choose to remember an 
old friend.” 

He started, for the voice was as familiar as the face. 

“ Lavinia Fenton!” exclaimed he,—« impossible !” 

“ Not at all impossible,” replied the girl ; « you know I 
never liked the country. I had a soul above plaiting 
cap borders, and picking out false stitches in my lady’s 
embroidery; so, finding that there was no chance of 
coming to London—you false-hearted man !—with you 
and my young lady, in a coach and four, I tried if a 
cart would not do as well.” 

There was something in this abrupt allusion to the 
treasured and hidden past, that at once shocked and 
silenced Norbourne. He was annoyed to find that his 
heart’s sweetest secret was in the possession of one so 
little likely to keep it; and who, from the very position 
in which he found her, would, probably, only consider it 
as matter for a coarse jest. 

“ How, in the name of all that is wonderful, do I find 
you here?” asked he, less from any curiosity, than feel. 
ing it a necessity to say something. 
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« Why, luck’s all in this world,” replied she. “A 
company of strolling players asked leave to play in our 
barn; I learnt more of the world in a week than I had 
At the week's end the barn was 
vacant, and my place also, The Romeo of the company 
told me that I had the finest eyes in the world. I had 
myself long suspected the fact; and, after thinking Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday, I set off on the Monday to 
see what they would do for me here; and, I must say, 
they have done their duty. At present I have only a 
soubrette’s part, with an apron and pockets, and a ballad ; 
but, as I said before, luck’s all in this world, and I have 
every requisite for being lucky. [have a handsome face, 
a good voice, I care for nothing and nobody; and when 
Iam a duchess, which I have quite set my mind on 
being, I will be very grateful to you for having patronised 
my first benefit, which I shall rely upon your doing.” 
‘Half of this voluble discourse was lost upon Nor- 


in all my life before. 


bourne; it seemed as if, within the last few days, he was | 
fated to be haunted by the image of Ethel Churchill: be | 
| pressing business, owing to a lawsuit having just ter- 


could not resist making an enquiry. He glanced around, 
no one was attending; and, in a hurried and ugitated 
tone, he whispered,—* For God’s sake, do tell me some- 
thing of Ethe|—Miss Churchill, | mean ?” 

The girl looked at him earnestly and gravely,—even 
reproachfully ; but there was something in the true emo- 
tion of his manner that apparently touched her. 

« Mr. Courtenaye,” answered she, in a voice even more 
guarded than bis own, “I can tell you nothing that will, 
that ought to give you any satisfaction, It is a misera- 
ble vanity which delights in the affection it only sought 
to betray. I know bow you sought to win that of my 
young mistress. Heaven is my witness, that [ would 
not have left her could my stay have been either benefit 
or comfort. But Ethel Churchill’s is no temper to soothe 
itself with words. She suffers in silence; and light and 
darkness are not more opposed than our natures,—there 
never was sympathy between us; but I do pity her. You 
would scarcely know her again, she is so altered; there 
she mopes about the house, she who used to be the life 
of us all. When with her grandmother, she does try 
and get up her spirits a little; but when out of her sight, 
she will sit, and not speak a word for hours. This, Mr. 
Courtenayat r doing.” 

The g of the prompter’s bell made her 
spring suddenly awiy ; and two ol his companions, each 
taling an arm, hurried him away also. How glad would 
he have been to have left the party: his thoughts were 
in a tumult; duties and inclinations warred together— 
nav, his very sense of right was confounded. ‘To see 
Ethel once more, to kneel at her feet, to accuse himself, 
and to implore her pardon, mingled indistinctly in his 
resolves. The scene before him seemed strangely con- 
fused: he heard. nothing of what was going on, he was 
either silent, or his answers were wide of the mark. All 
at once his mood changed: he sought in his champagne 
glass for forgetfulness,—for that he was too excited ; but 
it brought a wild and desperate gaiety,—his laugh was 
the loudest, bis jest the readiest, and none did such deep 
justice to every toast : but within was the quick, aching 
‘sense of misery. i 

It is a strange thing, but so it is, that very brilliant 
spirits are almost always the result of mental autocing, 
like the fever produced by a wound. I sometimes doubt 
tears, I oftener doubt lamentations ; but I never yet doubt 
the existence of that misery which flushes the cheek and 
kindles the eye, and which makes the lip mock, with 
sparkling words, the dark and bidden world within. 

There is something in intense suflering that seeks con- 
cealment, something that fain to belie itself, In 
Cooper’s novel of the “ Bravo,” Jacques conceals himself 
and his boat, by lying where the moonlight fell dazzling 
“We do the same with any great despair, 


is 


on the water. . . 
we shroud it in a glittering atmosphere of smiles and 
jests ; but the smiles are sneers, and the jests are sar- 
There is always a vein of bitterness runs tbrough 


casms. +n , 
sh spirits, they are the very delirium of sorrow 


these feveri , ‘ 
secking to escape from itself, and which cannot. Sus- 
pense and agony are hidden by the moonshine. 
a 
CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE PAST. 
Woep for the love that fate forbids, 
Yet loves, unhoping, on, 
Though every light that once illumed 
Its early path be gone. 
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Weep for the love that must resign 
The soul's enchanted dream, 

And float, like some neglected bark, 
Adown life's lonely stream! 

Weep for the love that cannot change ; 
Like some unholy spell, 

It hangs upon the life that loved 
So vainly and so well. 

V eep for the weary heart condemned 
To one long, lonely sigh, 

Whose lot has been in this cold world, 
To dream, despair, and die! 


It is a mystery how fate sometimes answers to our 
secret wishes, All night one thought made Norbourne’s 
pillow restless, and formed part of every troubled dream. 
He rose, and it was easy to carry it into execution. The 
day before, his departure from London would have ex- 
cited the greatest surprise. ‘This morning, the first thing 
he saw was a letter from his mother, urging his imme- 
diate presence at Courtenaye Hall, on account of some 


minated in their favour. 

In his journey down, he must pass within twenty 
miles of Ethel Churchill’s home. He at once resolved 
that he would see her; it was but to implore ber for- 
giveness, and even Constance might forgive the wish. 
He hurried off, allowing himself no time to think; and 
the rapid motion and violent exercise produced their usual 
effect. The fever of the body triumphed over that of the 
mind ; if not forgotten, it was, at least, lulled. 

Late at night, he arrived at a little village about two 
miles from Mrs. Churchill’s house. It required all the 
influence of his handsome face with the landlady, and his 
handsome purse with the landlord, to procure those three 
great requisites for a traveller—admittance, supper, and 
a bed. Completely wearied out, he retired to rest, and 
did not waken the following morning till later than he in- 
tended. Remembering Ethel’s habit of walking before 
breakfast in the little plantation adjoining the house, he 
hurried his toilet, in a hope, which he scarcely acknow- 
ledged to himself, of meeting her there. He amazed the 
pretty hostess by refusing breakfast; however, flinging 
down duuble the amount of her already unconscionable 
bill, consoled her for his want of appetite. This done, 
he sprang on his horse, which he urged to the utmost 
seed till he came to the once well-known gate, which 
was the side entrance to the plantation. There he fas- 
tened his horse, and, flinging his cloak over the panting 
creature, entered the little wood. 

It was just the beginning of spring; only a few of the 
trees had as yet ventured to put forth the scarce unfolded 
leaves ; there was the promise of green, rather than the 
green itself, and that soft yellow, which has the bloom of 
a flower before the flowers themselves. ‘The gay boughs 
of the oak were still bare; and the hollies were fresh and 
bright, thuugh their scarlet berries and Christmas had 
passed away together. As yet, the banks were uncovered 
by the various creeping plants, which in June were so 
luxurious; but the maiden’s hair flung down its long 
green tresses, and every sunny nook had its group of 
primroses—the primrose, which is spring’s second herald. 

It is curious to note how gradually the flowers warm 
into the rich colours and aromatic breath of summer. 
First, comes the snow-drop, formed from the snows which 
give it name; fair, but cold and scentless: then comes 
the primrose, with its faint soft hues, and its faint soft 
perfume—an allegory of actual existence, where the 
tenderest and most fragile natures are often those selected 
to bear the coldest weather, and the most bleak exposure. 
This is fanciful; but the whole place was thronged with 
** fast coming fancies,” so fairy-like were the shadows that 
fell from the pensile branches, so changeful the golden 
lights that glimmered on the scarcely budding boughs. 

Norbourne felt the influence of the lovely hour and 
scene. Every step he took brought with it some gentle 
recollection ; for a few moments he wandered on, lost in 
a delicious reverie. But the past only brought the_pre- 
sent more vividly before him—he started! for the first 
time, the folly and the error he was committing seemed 
to strike forcibly upon his mind. He turned pale, and 
leaned, breathless, against an oak beside. What could 
he say to Ethel when he saw her?—he had no excuse 
that he might offer for his falsehood : what could he say ? 
—nothing ! What right had he, the husband of another, 
to offer Miss Churchill vain regrets, which to her were 
only insults? and Constance, his sweet, his devoted Con- 








stance, she who had not a wish, nor a thought, but what 
were his own—how could he justify his conduct to her ¥ 
That she might never know, was nothing. To his own 
heart he could not answer his meditated treachery ; for 
treachery it was to tell another how much he grieved 
over an union in which she, at least, was wholly blame- 
less. The tumult and excitement of his soul softened in 
the sacred presence of nature. He felt that he owed it 
alike both to Ethel and to Constance, tou abandon his 
intended purpose. 

“ Yet once aguin,” exclaimed he, passionately, “ let 
me gaze on that beautiful and beloved face! let me 
see if sorrow has cast a shadow on its surpassing love- 
liness ! I will not let her know how near I am, and how 
wretched ! No, in secret and in silence will I look upon 
her once more; and then, farewell for ever !”’ 

Only those who know what it is to give up some 
cherished wish just on its very verge of fulfilment, and 
give up from that sense of right which it is hard to deny, 
and yet harder to execute—gnly they can tefl what it cost 
Norbourne to give up his purpose of seeing Ethel : “yet 
he did give it up; and advanced only with the hope of 
one distant look, relying on his knowledge of the various 
little paths to escape throngh the wood if any one came 
too near. At length, he stopped within the shelter of a 
large spreading arbutus, it was too near the house to ad- 
vance further; but, though sheltered himself, he could 
see all the once familiar objects. ‘There was the little 
fountain, the grass-plot, and the summer-house. There 
they were as of old—they, at least, were the same. He 
welcomed them as old familiar friends; but, when he 
glanced around, the symptoms of change were on them 
as well. Then the pale hues of autumn were around; 
now, every thing was colouring with spring. He looked, 
but in vain, for the blue harebells beside the little foun- 
tain ; they were gone, and with them, how much of hope 
and of affection had gone too! His heart beat, till he 
leaned Lreathless on one of the spreading boughs. At 
that moment, he saw a figure move in the summer-house: 
it came towards the door: it was Ethel. At first, he 
only saw the face—it was pale, sad; but there was a 
change even beyond that unwonted paleness. Gradually 
his eye took in her whole appearance. Early as it was, 
she was splendidly dressed. Her golden hair glittered 
with gems in the light of the morning ; her robe was of 
white damask, flowered with silver; and a long white 
veil was half folded round her. 

Norbourne had not courage to even think the surmise 
that, in spite of himself, would arise. At that moment 
he saw Mrs. Churchill, attended by a gentleman, both 
richly attired, come from the house. They advanced to 
the summer-house, and the cavalier approached Ethel, 
who still stood in her pensive and abstracted attitude, as 
if to lead her away. Slowly and reluctantly as it seemed, 
she let him take her hand; slowly and reluctantly, but she 
let him take it. The three returned to the house; and Nor- 
bourne could see that there were many guests assembled. 

“Let me know the worst!” exclaimed he, rushing 
with frantic violence from the spot. He hurried through 
the wood, and sprang upon his horse, intending to gallop 
to the village, and ask about the family. He had not 
far to go; for he had scarcely gained the road before he 
met a party of peasants, dressed in their Sunday attire. 
One question was enough: an elderly woman answered 
him; “ Yes, please your honour, we are going to see 
Miss Ethel married to a grand gentleman from foreign 
parts.” Norbourne asked no more ; but, putting spurs 
to the horse, he galloped across the common, as if life 
and death had been upon his speed. 


> 


—<>__—_ 
CHAPTER XLVI. 


GOSSIPING. 


These are the spiders of society; 

They weave their petty webs of lies and snecrs, 
And lie themselves in ambush for the spoil. 
The web seems fair, and glitters in the sun, 
And the poor victim winds him in the toil 
Before he dreams of danger, or of death. 

Alas, the misery that such inflict! 

A word, a look, have power to wring the heart, 
And leave it struggling hopeless in the net 
Spread by the false and cruel, who delight 

In the ingenious torment they contrive. 


A woman’s character is developed by the affections: 
when once they come into action, how rapidly are the 
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latent qualities called forth, and in how brief a time what 
‘a wonderful change is wrought! This process, rapid in 
all her sex, was unusually rapid in Constance. The bit- 
ter fruit of her experience had, like the bean-plant in the 
fairy tale, grown up in a single night. Guileless, con- 
fiding, and affectionate, she was a child in every thing 
but years when she married her cousin. Till then she 
knew nought of the world but from books, books that 
teach so much, and yet so little. A few weeks sufficed 
to work an amazing alteration: timid and subdued, the 
difference appeared little on the surface, but it worked 
not less certainly below. With all her advantages of 
birth, station, and wealth, it was impossible but that she 
must excite some degree of envy; and, alas! for human 
nature, envy will always delight in inflicting mortifica- 
tion. 

Many were the disparaging remarks that reached, as 
they were intended to do, the ear of their victim, On 
one less sensitive, and more accustomed to the malice 
which, of all others, seems the vice society peculiarly 
engenders, they wouid have fallen comparatively harm- 
less ; but with Constance they struck to the heart. She 
had been so happy in the idea of Norbourne’s attach- 
ment, that the doubt was dreadful. This disposition was 
encouraged by many casual expressions respecting Lady 
Marchmont, and by some, also, that were intentional. 
Among others, there was a Lady Dudley, a family con- 
nection of her own, who having perceived Mrs, Courte- 
naye’s jealousy (for poor Constance was but litile ac- 
customed to dissemble), did her very best to encourage it. 

Lady Dudley was just such a being as is formed by 
an entire existence amid those 


«“ Thick solitudes, 
Called sucial, where all vice and hatred are.” 


Her youth had passed in intrigues and vanities, and she 
still lived among them at second-hand: she now talked 
what she formerly did. Lady Marchmont was an object 
of her especial dislike ; she feared her wit, and could 
not forgive her youth and beauty. Moreover, there was 
an interest in any on dit about one so much the rage; 
her looks, laces, and sayings, were equaliy invaluable as 
matters of gossip. Moreover, Lady Dudley flattered 
herself with filling the next best part to the principal, 
that of confidante with Mrs. Courtenaye. Constance 
had, however, too much good taste, as well as good feel- 
ing, for this ; she had betrayed her jealousy, not confessed 
it. Still, this was enough for her soi-disant friend, who 
went on torturing her with stories about Lady March- 
mont’s powers of fascination, and Lady Marchmont’s 
coquetry. 

«“ You do not know,” said she, after a long visit, which 
left Constance pale as a statue, her lip feverish with 
anxiety, and eyes filled with tears which she would not 
shed : « you do not know what a dangerous persun Lady 
Marchmont is! I should not, my sweet young friend, 
‘warn you so much against her, but that I take the deep- 
est interest in your happiness !” 

« You are too kind !” sighed Constance. 

« You know your husband is a very young man, and 
a very handsome one—beauty is a dangerous gift!” 

«“ Would I could try its danger !” thought Mrs. Cour- 
tenaye, as she caught her own wan and languid coun- 
tenance in the opposite glance. 

« Now, all men are vain, quite as vain as we are; in- 
deed, I always say much more so,” continued her tor- 
mentor ; “and Mr. Courtenaye’s vanity must be flattered 
by Lady Marchmont’s admiration !” 

“Do you think she admires him, then ?” asked his 
wife, in a startled tone. 

“Oh, I say nothing,” replied Lady Dudley, with a 
sneer; “ but we all know that Lady Marchmont would 
fain lead captive every man about town worth looking 
at. They say that she applied to her conquests the 
answer of the French actress, who, being asked if she 
could reckon up her lovers, replied, * Owi, qui ne scait 
compter jusqu’au mille 2?” 

“She is very lovely !” said Constance, mournfully. 

« Oh, there are others as handsome as she is!” in- 
terrupted her ladyship; “but she is such a coquet— 
quite heartless; and,. therefore, the more dangerous. 
Her passion is universal admiration ; and she cares for 
nothing, so long as her vanity is but gratified : of course, 
I speak to you in complete confidence. Good-b’ye, my 
dearest Mrs. Courtenaye ; I say to you whatI would 
not say to any one else for the world !” 


the same thing to some fifty or more dearest friends. 
Just as she left the room, but in time to receive the 
warmest reception, and a “ How charming, my love, you 
look to-day !” Lady Marchmont made her appearance. 

« Ah!” exclaimed she, “I should know that Lady 
Dudley had been your visiter, you look so weary. There, 
I will be very good, and allow you five minutes to re- 
cover yourself.” 

«Iam not very well to-day,” said Constance, rising 
to receive her; “I have a headache.” What would wo- 
men do, if headaches were abolished? They are the 
universal feminine resource. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XLVIII. 
CONFIDENCE, 


She had that charming laugh which, like a song, 
The song of a spring-bird, wakes suddenly 
When we least look for it. It lingered long 
Upon the ear, one of the sweet things we 
Treasure unconsciously. As steals along 
A stream in sunshine, stole its melody, 
As musical as it was light aud wild, 
The buoyant spirit of some fairy child; 
Yet mingled with soft sighs, that might express 
The depth and truth of earnest tenderness. 

Henrietta took a seat, and soon began a lively conver- 
sation; but it is impossible to go on talking, if your 
listener either cannot or will not answer. 
struck her visiter that Mrs. Courtenaye had a lurking 


day of Mrs, Howard’s féte. 


to mark resentment.” 
With the view of doing this away, she began to make 
enquiries after Mr. Courtenaye. 


gaiety during your husband’s absence ; but when he re- 
turns, I must persuade you to come and dine with us.” 

Constance rose from her seat ; and, after two or three 
hurried turns up and down the room, came and satdown 
by Lady Marchmont, who noted her obvious agitation 
with both surprise and sympathy. 


and distressed manner, unable longer to suppress the 
tears that fell in large slow drops, still half kept back ; 
“but [ cannot look upon you and not feel my own 
wretchedness. I do not wonder that Norbourne loved 
you!” 

“Loved me!” exclaimed Henrietta, too much asto- 
nished to say more. 

«I know not,” continued Constance, passionately, 
“ what parted you, but you cannot blame me ; I knew it 
not. I thought, oh, vain folly! that it was me he loved. 
Why else did he marry me? But I feel now, oh, how 
bitterly! that I was not worthy of him. I, without 
beauty, grace—with nothing but a heart, whose deep 
love he will never know !” 

She hid her face in her hands ; the hysterical passion 
of tears, long subdued, now burst forth, and she wept 


her. 

“ You pity me!” at last exclaimed Constance ; “ will 
you not then leave to me the little that my unwearied 
affection may gain of his heart? You, so beautiful, so 
flattered, cannot know what it is not to have a hope or a 
fear but what is bound up in one beloved object! Tell 
me,” and she knelt at Henrietta’s feet, “that you will 
not seek to win him again from me?” 

“There is some strange mistake here,” said Lady 
Marchmont, deeply touched at the emotion she witnessed : 
“you speak~as if some affection existed between Mr. 
Courtenaye and myself; I am sure that we are equally 
ignorant of it; but I hate mysteries, they are often mise- 
rable, and always mischievous: do tell me what you 
mean? Believe me that your present unhappiness origi- 
nates in some misapprehension !” 

« Were you never,” faltered Constance, “ engaged, or 
attached to Norbourne ?” 

“Me!” cried Lady Marchmont ; “I never knew him 
till after my own marriage, and then very slightly. I| 
know not how this strange fancy originated, but it has | 
not the shadow of a foundation. Come, tell me candid- | 
ly, what could have put it in your head ?” 





“T will,” said Constance, who felt intuitively that 


“It was foolish of me,” thought she, “I had no rigsht | 


bitterly, while Henrietta exhausted every effort to soothe | 


So saying, she hurried off, impatient to say precisely | 


Suddenly it | 


4 


remembrance of her cold manner to Norbourne on the | 


“I see that you are too good a wife to be tempted into | 


«“ You must forgive me,” exclaimed she, in a hurvied | 


Lady Marchmont spoke the truth : “I thought that there 
was something very peculiar in your manner at Mrs. 
Howard’s féte; and Lady Dudley if 





“Say no more,” interrupted Henrietta; “the very 
mention of that inveterate gossip accounts for every thing. 
Do let me, my dear Mrs. Courtenaye,” and she took her 


hand with a kindness that was irresistible, * let me warn 
you against allowing your happiness to be the sport of a 
woman like that; one who would not care what misery 
she caused, if it gave her one moment’s importance, or 
one moment’s amusement. Use your own judgment 
with reference to what she is !” 

“TI own,” replied Constance, “ that I certainly neither 
like nor respect her.” 

“ Why then allow her to influence you ?” asked her 
companion. 

“IT was wrong, very wrong,” returned the other ; “but 
she seemed kind to me, and—and I sometimes feel so 
lonely. Lam not strong enough to go out much, and 
the days are very long here: in the country I had my 
birds and my flowers, and there were many who loved 
me. They were not, it is true, companions, but I re- 
turned home happier after visiting our cottages, where so 
many faces grew brighter to welcome mine; but in this 
vast place every thing is so strange and so cold, and I 
pass very many long and lonely hours, and pass them, 
perhaps, in nursing foolish fancies.” 

There was something in this picture that keenly 
touched Lady Marchmont; she, too, brilliant as her lot 
appeared, had many long and lonely hours—hours that 
craved for confidence and affection. 

“ Let us be friends,” exclaimed she, with a sweet ear- 
nestness ; “ we shall do each other good. I grow too 
selfish, living only among the cold, the vain, and the 
flattering ; while you grow too sensitive, living too much 
amid your fancies and feelings.” 

Constance answered by taking the hands so frankly 
offered, and pressing them in her own, while Lady March- 
mont continued :— 

“T will tell you all my faults frankly beforehand. I 
am very vain, for I cultivate my vanity on a principle, 
and cannot understand why we should neglect such a 
source of gratification. I take all the admigation b can 
on the same principle that kings tak k upon 
it as my right. They will tell yout coquet, 
but it is not trae; Ido not care enough™@bout people ; 
besides, I am tco impetuous, and too frank. Moreover, 
my opinions on love are romantic and peculiar; I never 
talk about them. Iam a bad temper, but you will like 
me all the better from having occasionally to make up a 
quarrel with me: and now, shall we be friends ?” 

“I shall only love you too much,” said Constance. 

« Oh, that is a fault I shall readily overlook Y replied 
Henrietta, laughing, as she rose to depart: and fast 
friends they were from that time. Constance found a 
resource in the gaiety of Lady Marchmont, and learnt 
from her something of more self-reliance, and a more 
accurate idea of the world in which she was to live. 
She daily became more attached to her: she saw her 
faults, though of a different kind to those Lady March- 
mont herself confessed ; but she loved her in despite of 
them; nor did the young countess attach herself less to 
her gentle friend. Henrietta was of a much more af- 
fectionate temper than she would have confessed even to 
herself: she delighted in the pleasure which she gave ; 
and, evening after evening would she sit with Constance, 
who was quite incapable of further exertion. 











fe —— 
CHAPTER XLIX. 
UNAVAILING REGRET, 


Farewell! and when the charm of change 

Has sunk, as all must sink, in shade; 
When joy, a wearied bird, begins 

The wing to droop, the plume to fade ; 
When thou thyself, at length, hast felt 

What thou hast made another feel— 
The hope that sickens to despair, 

The wound that time may sear, not heal; 
When thou shalt pine for some fond heart 

To beat in answering thine again— 
Then, false one, think once more on me, 

And sigh to think it is in vain. 


It was Ethel Churchill, dressed as a bride, and on her 
wedding morning, that Norbourne had seen. She had 
sought the summer-house for a few moments of quiet 
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and solitude. ‘There was a dead weight on ber spirits, | 
which she rather sought to indulge than to shake off. 
The torpor had succeeded to the violence of grief; no- 
thing now seemed to interest her. All that constitutes 
youth had suddenly passed away: she looked forward to 
nothing, because it appeared, to her experience, that to 
hope and to trust was to insure disappointment and de- 
ceit. Ethel actually shrank from the idea of happiness : 
she had been so happy once; and how dearly had that 
happiness avenged its brief and sweet presence ! Gra- 
dually she had sunk into that worst state of misery, and 
one which in a woman it so frequently assumes; name- 
ly, a state of languid and listless dejection. Every thing 
was a trouble, and nothing a pleasure; while one day 
passed on into another—dull, monotonous, without an 
effort to rouse from her utter depression. 

One evening she was startled from the gloomy reverie 
in which it had grown her habit to indulge during the 
family histories, which were perpetual subjects of her 
grandmother’s discourse, by the announcement that a 
visiter was expected the following day: “One, Ethel,” 
said the old lady, with a very significant look, “in whom 
I expect you to take a most peculiar interest.” 

Ethel shook her head, but said nothing; but her grand- 
mother, who wished to be questioned, went on, as if it 
were a token of assent. 

“ And a very handsome young man he is. Perhaps, 
child, I ought not to say any thing about it; but I have 
never kept you back like most young women.” 

Ethel, by the by, had never, in the whole course of 
her life, ventured on offering an opinion in her grand- 
mother’s presence. 

“ Besides, as I wish you to look your best, I may as 
well tel] you, that Mr. T’revanion is coming here to fulfil 
his part in the contract of marriage which passed between 
your parents when you were both children.” 

Certainly Mrs, Churchill’s plan, for her grand-daughter 
to look the best, was any thing but efficacious, in the 
first instance; for Ethel sank back, pale, and almost 
fainting. 

«“ Why, what is the matter with the child?” exclaim- 
ed the old lady ; “ there is nothing so very dreadful in a 









lover; ll leave you to find that out when he 
come 

«Vj mean,” cried Ethel, frightened into 
speaking, insist on my fulfilling a contract of which 


I never heard. Only let me live on quietly with you—I 
never mean to marry.” 

“ Very proper to say so,” returned Mrs, Churchill, 
with an air of calm approval; “ young ladies ought never 
to consent till they are asked.” 

“But when I am asked,” said Ethel, more impetu- 
ously than she had ever said any thing in her life before, 
«T have only a refusal to give.” 

‘ Very right that you should say so now,” replied her 
grandmother; “but let me caution you against taking 
any foolish fancies into your head, as if you could be 
allowed the same choice in a husband that you are in a 
riband.” 

“T cannot, will not marry him!” sobbed Ethel. 

“Do not, my dear child, talk nonsense. You are not 
aware of the important interests involved in your mar- 
riage. Our wealth and our connections are of import- 
ance to our party. In afew qonths, I hope that Mr. 
Trevanion will be able to assume the title so long in his 
family, of the Earl of Lanriggon. I tell you, in strict 
confidence, that King James has already affixed his royal 
seal to the patent. But these are no matters for you: 


” 


| whatever advantages he possessed. 


__WALDIE'S CIRCULATING ‘LIBRARY. 


The -arning went a great way in her time. Had she lived 
now, she would have talked of the last delightful lecture 
| on gas, or the charming new treatise on carbonic acid ; 
she would have studied German, and delighted in the 
society of “ talented people.” As it was, she knew some 
of the Latin names for plants in the herbal. She piqued 
herself on giving advice, and said very severe things; 
she also wrote very long letters, and was a warm parti- 
san of the exiled Stuarts. Kind hearted and well-mean- 
ing, she was narrow-minded and rigid, only because she 
thouglit it beneath the dignity of a sensible woman to 
change her mind. Ethel knew that, having once an- 
nounced her marriage, it would be impossible to alter 
her grandmother’s determination ; and it was an awful 
thing to venture on open opposition to one, whose will 
had been hitherto blindly obeyed. But Ethel was young 
and romantic: she resolved to throw herself on the ge- 
nerosity of the coming lover; and felt entirely assured 
that he must think the heart valueless, that had been, 
that was but too much still, the property of another. 
This resolve once taken, she prepared to wait patiently 
the proper time for carrying it into execution; and was 
again sad and languid as before. 

Mr. T'revanion arrived: he was a tall, slight, and cer- 

| tainly, a handsome young man, and perfectly aware of 

He had lived chiefly 
abroad ; and if any thing in England satisfied him, it 
was the satisfaction of abusing every thing. With Mrs, 
Churchill he soon became a first-rate favourite. His head 
was quite turned with mysteries, secret correspondences, 
und plots: he met her on her own weak point. Both 
delighted to hear themselves talk, and both talked them- 
selves out of all rationality; for words, like wine, get 
up into the head: they passed hours in conversational 
conspiracies, till both the old woman and the young man 
believed that the house of Hanover only waited their i im- 
petus to tremble to its downfall. 

Ethel found that it was not so easy to make her in- 
tended disclosure; for when she attempted to speak to 
Mr. Trevanion, she was overwhelmed with such a flood 
of flowery eloquence, that she was dismayed into silence. 
The time grew terribly near ; and courage has oftener de- 
spair for its mother than any other parent. She seized an 
opportunity when he was walking up and down the terrace 
—-in his own mind the very personification of Shak- 
sy} eare’s comet, 





“ Perplexing monarchs, with the fear of change,” 


to walk also, and meet him. Of course, his political 
meditations were put to flight by her appearance. He 
requested permission to join her, and was soon eloquent 
im the description of the last féte that he had witnessed 
at. Versailles, 

Mr. Trevanion was one of these talkers, who are too 
much engrossed with their own subject matter to have 
much attention to bestow elsewhere ; with them silence 
is attention. Ethel’s wandering eye, and lip, tremulous 
with its effort to speak, would never have attracted his 
notice. To his utter astonishment, she interrupted a 
parenthesis, as brilliant as the rocket which it depicted, 
by saying,— 

«“ Mr. Trevanion, I do not know what you will think 
of my boldness, but I must speak to you.” 

“Speak,” said the gentleman, with a theatrical air ; 
« and I will ask no other music.” 

Agitated, blushing, and in a voice scarcely audible at 
first, she began her confession. Gradually the strong 
emotion prevailed over the weaker one, and timidity was 





go and gather some roses for me, and try to bring in 
some on your cheek, as well as in your hand,” 


-_——~—_-- 
CHAPTER L. 
Why, what a history is on the rose ! 


A history beyond all other flowers ; 


But never more, in garden or in grove, 

Will the white queen reign paramount again 

She must content her with remembered things, 

When her pale leaves were badge for knight and eari; 
Pledge of a loyalty which was as pure, 

As free from stain, as those white depths her leaves 


Unfolded to the earliest breath of June. 


Mrs. Churchill belonged to a class now complete ly 
The material of the species still remains ; 
She 
little 


passe “| away. 
but the form under which it exhibits is different. 


had the reputation of being learned ; and a 








merged in feelings that grew more powerful as she pro- 
ceeded, 

“TI have now told you all; forgive and pity me. I ask 
of yourself, how could I do otherwise than decline an 
engagement, when I have no heart to bestow?” The 
tears filled her dark blue eyes; never had she felt the 
shame and wretchedness of her position so forcibly be- 
fore. “ May I ask of you,” continued she, in faltering 
tones, “ to tell my grandmother that our engagement is 
broken off?” 

“ Well, certainly,” exclaimed Mr. Trevanion, “ this 
is the most charming piece of bergerie it has ever been 
my: good fortune to witness,” 

Ethel looked at him in blank amazement, while he 
went on. 

“Indeed, my sweet Miss Churchill, I cannot be suffi- 
ciently grateful. Between ourselves, the country is 








tion; yet my forte is not the Arcadian: however, I will 
do my petit possible to console you for the loss of le beau 
Lindor, who was my predecessor.” 

“ Sir,” said Ethel, «I do not understand you.” 

“Very probably not !—charming ignorance !” replied 
Mr. Trevanion, with a patronising expression, “ A few 
weeks in Paris will soon give you a little knowledge of 
world; but the effect of your first simplicity will be de- 
licious. Ah, there is Mrs. Churchill! let us join her. 
I suppose, as I have been playing the part of confident, 
I must not make her Jaugh over our little romance.” 

Ethel was silent from surprise: she had prepared her- 
self for anger—even sorrow ; but ridicule left her with- 
out an answer. What could she say to a hearer, who 
only smiled, and to whom emotion was only a scene in 
a pastoral? That night she made an appeal to her 
grandmother; but in vain. Mrs. Churchill would have 
thought that she had sacrificed the cause of the Stuarts 
to a girl’s folly, had she for a moment entertained the 
idea of dissolving an engagement with Mr. Trevanion. 
What could Ethel do, bit submit! It was not as if she 
had had any hepe in the future to enable her to bear up 
against the present; but hope she had none, and only 
hope can inspirit resistance. 





—— 
CHAPTER LI. 
THS CHURCH. 


The altar, ’tis of death! for there are laid 

The sacrifice of all youth’s sweetest hopes. 

It is a dreadful thing for woman's lip 

To swear the heart away; yet know that heart 
Annuls the vow while speaking, and shrinks back 
From the dark future that it dares not face. 

The service read above the open grave 

Is far less terrible than that which seals 

The vow that binds the victim, not the will; 

For in the grave is rest. 


Soon—how soon it appeared to come !—the day ap- 
pointed for Miss Churchill’s marriage arrived. With a 
faint shudder, she looked from her window. The whole 
garden was bathed in sunshine; a light wind stirred the 
branches, which seemed filled with singing birds: she 
turned away ; the light and the music were painful to 
her. Who has not felt this exaggeration of the sick 


_ heart, which reproaches inanimate nature with its lack 


of sympathy, which turns from the golden light of day, 
from the cheerful sights and sounds that fill the open air 
with rejoicing, as if the gladness only mocked their 
misery! Passively, she allowed her grandmother to 
hurry her toilet, who would not see how wan and ill she 
looked. When all was complete, she turned away from 
the glass as she had turned away from the window, with 
a deeper feeling of desolation. It was a relief to glide 
away unperceived; and almost mechanically she sought 
the open air, and entered the summer-house, from the 
habit of turning her steps thither, rather than from any 
will on her own part. She was not permitted to remain 
there long; and Mr. Trevanion, accompanied by Mrs. 
Churchill, conducted her to the apartment where the 
guests were assembled. 

All the Jacobite gentry of that part of the country 
were collected together; though, it must be confessed, 
their appearance and their usual after-dinner conversa- 
tion were rather at variance. Now they looked calm 
and comfortable, with as little the appearance of conspi- 
rators as possible ; then they were (by their own account) 
the most oppressed of individuals, and the most devoted 
of partisans, ready to die, so that their wrongs were re- 
dressed, and the rightful king restored. There was a 
great show of gaicty ; for the neighbourhood being a dul! 
and scattered one, any thing that wore the semblance of 
festival was doubly welcome. 

Again Ethel felt how little sympathy was there with 
her sadness. A thousand wild plans of escape even now 
flitted across her mind; but they were vague and con- 
fused fancies, which she lacked the energy, even if she 
had had the power, to execute. A dull sense of souffer- 
ing weighed upon her heart. She heard voices, she saw 
faces, but they produced no impression upon her; and 
she allowed herself to be handed into the carriage, almost 
without knowing what she did. The long and slow 
procession, at length, reached the church ; and it took 
up almost as much time to range the different friends in 
their appointed and proper places. An old gentleman, a 
distant, and yet their nearest connection, led Ethel for- 
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ward, filled only with the idea of the important siteation 
he himself held, in having to give away the bride. 
There she stood, her large blue eyes dilated far beyond 
their usual size, fixed on vacancy. There was not a 
tinge of colour on a cheek usually so blooming—nay, 
her very lip had lost its crimson: she looked as white as 
her dress. 

Mrs. Churchill watched her anxiously : perhaps, now 
that it was too late, she repented having urged the match 
so peremptorily, as more than one doubt crossed her 
mind of the future happiness of her gentle and affection- 
ate child. She saw her there—wan, wasted, broken in 
spirits,—a victim, rather than a bride! but such misgiv- 
ings were now in vain. 

The clergyman had taken his place at the altar, when 
the attention of the party assembled was attracted to 
loud and unusual sounds in the churchyard. ‘There was 
the galloping of horses, the clang of heavy steps and 
spurs, and the jingie of swords. The suspense was 
brief; for the next moment an officer, accompanied by 
a magistrate, with some half dozen soldiers following, 
entered the church. In another instant the warrant was 
produced, and James Trevanion was arrested on a charge 
of high treason. All now was rage and confusion ; and 
some of the vounger among the bridal guests showed 
symptoms of resistance. 

«“ Gentlemen,” said the magistrate, calmly, “ the door 
is surrounded by troops: opposition to my disagreeable 
duty can only bring fatal consequences to yourselves. 
Remove the prisoner at once. Madam,” continued he, 
addressing Mrs. Churchill, “I am sorry to say that there 
are suspicious circumstances in which you are implicated. 
In consideration of your agé and high respectability, I have 
ventured to take upon myself to answer for you; but, at 
present, I must request that you will accept the hospita- 
lity of my house.” 

Mr. Trevanion advanced forward ; but the magistrate 
interposed. 

«“Tcan feel,” said he, “for a gentleman in your cir- 
cumstances; but it is my duty to see that no commu- 
nication takes place between yourself and the ladies 
involved in the suspicion of treasonable practices. Your 
farewells must be made in my presence.” 

And how did Ethel feel?—like a wretch, under sen- 
tence of death, who, at the very scaffold, receives a 
reprieve. She was only alive to the joy of her release : 
for a moment, she thought of nothing but her own es- 


cape. 

« Thank God!” exclaimed she, to the utter dismay of 
the two bridesmaids within hearing ; and, throwing her- 
self on her knees, she hid her face in her hands, and ut- 
tered a hurried and passionate thanksgiving. 


—> 


CHAPTER LII. 


PRESENTIMENT. 
I feel the shadow on my brow, 
The sickness at my heart; 
Alas! I look on those I love, 
And am so sad to part. 
If I could leave my love behind, 
Or watch from yonder sky 
With holy and enduring care, 
I were not loth to die. 
But death is terrible to love: 
And yet a love like mine ° 
Trusts in the heaven from whence it came, 
And feels it is divine. 

Mrs. Courtenaye’s house was, that night, the gayest 
in London. Lord Norbourne wished that the féte given 
by his daughter should be without a rival. He spared 
no expense, and Lady Marchmont no taste. 

“TI see clearly,” said Constance to her, the very morn- 
ing of her party, “that society is as much a science as 
astronomy ; and, also, that, like poetry, one must be born 
with a genius for it. What shou!d I have done without 
you! After once satisfying myanxiety that Norbourne 
would return in time (he looks sadly fagged with his 
journey), there seemed to me nothing more to care 
about.” 

“ Why, my dear child, of all the people that you ex- 
pect, your husband is of the least importance!” replied 
Henrietta, laughing. 

Constance shook her head, and smiled, as she an- 
swered,— 


r 





“Give me Norbourne, my father, and yourself, and | 
I should be only too glad to see none beside. A crowd | 
frightens me: I feel so keenly among strangers that 
there is nothing in me to attract or to please, that I | 
shrink, with sudden fear, back into the little circle who, | 
I hope, will love me for the deep and exceeding love that 
{ bear to them.” 

“Tam sure,” exclaimed Lady Marchmont, passing her | 
arm caressingly round Constance’s neck, “ not to love you, | 
would be to have a heart of ice, or no heart at all. But | 
you and I go through life on different principles: you | 
ask of life its affections—I ask its amusements: I like to 
be admired—you like to be loved: you would tremble at | 
the idea of an enemy—I should only think of one as 
giving me an opportunity of triumph: I should confide 
in my success, and feel quite grateful for the victory over 
them, which I am sure I should have.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. Courtenaye, timidly, “ beau- 
tiful as you are, gay as you always seem, I never think of 
you without a sensation of fear—fear for your sake, dear 
Henrietta !” 

“ Fear!’ replied the other, her dark eyes kindling with 
haughtier light; “I should like to know the sensation— 
it would be something quite new !” 

“ Nay,” interrupted her friend, “ so young, every thing 
must be new to you!” 

“I do not know,” returned Lady Marchmont, “ whe- 
ther I am young: I believe that lam, counting my years 
—a most uncertain way of reckoning, by the by—but I 
feel very old. I scarcely know any thing that really in- 
terests me; and I would give a great deal not to be so 
quick-sighted as I am: it would be so pleasant to believe 
only a tithe of the professions that are made me.” 

“Tt is a dreadful thing to doubt!” returned Constance, 
sadly: “I do not know why, but there is something about 
you that discourages me almost as much as my father’s | 
conversation sometimes does. What is there that nature | 
has not done for you?—and yet you are not happy. I 
have watched you in your most brilliant moments: others | 
went away, saying, what charming spirits Lady March- 
mont has! but I saw that they were forced.” 

“ You are right!” exclaimed Henrietta; “I so often | 
feel that Iam not loved, and not valued as I deserve to 
be. I carry the coldness of my own hearth about with | 
me; and with the usual exaggeration of self-love, I fancy 
people must see the dejection under which I often labour: 
I disdain their pity, and put on a vizor of smiles to ward 
it off.” 

“ Ours is a strange world,” said Constance, in a sad | 
and thoughtful tone. «I see little enjoyment and much | 
misery ; for which, also, I see no remedy: I am often 
frightened and weary when [ think of it. Every day | 
more and more reconciles me to the idea of leaving it. [| 
could lay my head down on my last pillow, and sleep 
gladly, like a tired child, but for my father,” 

«« My dearest Constance,” cried Lady Marchmont, “ I 
will not let you talk in this dejected mood: many, many 
happy years are before you !” 

“It is not a dejected mood, dearest friend,” was the | 
answer ; “it is one of faith and of hope. God has, for | 
his own good purposes, weaned my heart from a world 
in which he means me to make but a brief sojourn. 
Only those destined for an early grave ever felt as I do: 
I speak not of my bodily health, though that grows 
weaker every day, but it is my own heart that foretells 
its doom. It craves for rest and for peace; here it has 
beat too quickly, and too vainly.” 

“You, my gentle and timid Constance!” interrupted | 
Henrietta. 

« Ay, for years I lived in-the wild worship of an earth- 
ly idol! I loved my cousin as those love whom nothing 
distracts from the one cherished object! I was solitary, 
neglected, debarred by my health from the ordinary pur- 
suits of my age, but one image supplied the place of all | 
others: I have passed hours thinking of Norbourne, till 
his own presence was scarcely more actual than my | 
waking dream. I married him; and, for a time, forgot | 
that earth was not heaven! I was too happy; and, as | 
if I were to owe all to him whom I loved so utterly, my | 
marriage gave me a share I never before possessed in my 
father’s affection; and I found, too, that he was happier 
for loving me. I forgot all but this life; it shut out 
eternity. I cannot tell you how I awakened from my 
dream, for dream it was—so gradual, but so sad was my 
awakening. ‘Too soon the subtle instinct of love told 
me that I was not to Norbourne what he was to me!” | 








’ 


“No woman ever is to a man,” interrupted Lady 
Marchmont: “your solitary education has led you to 
form ethereal fancies that can never be realised. It is 
impossible to be a more affectionate, or a kinder husband, 
than Mr. Courtenaye.” 

“He is too kind,” replied Constance, mournfully : 
“he feels that he has to make up to me for the heart 
which I have not. I am punished for having worshiped 
too entirely an earthly idol: it has not been given to me 
to make that happiness which I would purchase, ah! 
how gladly, at the expense of my own! But he loves 
me not, and he loves another. Why he married me, I 
know not.” 

Lady Marchmont thought that Lord Norbourne’s 
wealth was a too sufficient reason; but for worlds she 
would not have said so, and Constance continued :— 

“Some might think that the riches of the heiress 
bought the hand, though it could not buy the heart ; but 
it was not that which made me the wife of Norbourne 
Courtenaye. I have known him from a boy, generous 
and disinterested : others may judge of him even as they 
themselves would have acted, but I judge him by old and 
perfect knowledge: but I fear that my father used undue 
influence ; perhaps he appealed to my cousin’s pity. 
Oh, Henrietta! you talked of disdaining pity; I am 
thankful even for that: but it is a dreadful requital for 
love !” 

She paused in agitated silence, and Henrietta felt that 
silence and caresses were at first her only answer; but, 
having soothed her companion into more of composttre, 
she could not but add, “ but you are married, and might 
both be happy yourself, and make your husband’s hap- 
piness. It is not in any nature, more especially one kind 
and generous as bis, to be insensible to your devotion, 
or to your many engaging qualities ; why dwell on these 
sad and vain imaginations ?” 

“They are sad, but not vain,” replied Constance; 


| “but for them I should still cling too closely to « world 


I shall soon leave for ever! I have at last learned to 
say,‘ Not my will, but thine, O Father! be done.’ I 
am content to think that he will remember me with a 
tender grief; and how could I bear to dwell for a mo- 
ment on the agony of sorrow that he mus i 
love me with a love like mine own, and h 
soothes me to feel that he will be spared 
that terrible despair.” 

“ Do not speak thus,” exclaimed Henrietta, her eyes 
filling with tears as she gazed on the face now so lovely, 
with its sweet and inspired expression. 

“Tt relieves me,” 
overburdened. 
to the last; but the time may come, when, freed from 
all the bitterness, all the selfishness that belongs unto 
mortal love, | shall watch over him even as an angel 
watches, and find my happiness in his, even in another 
and a better world !” 





replied Constance, “ my spirits were 
The weakness of our nature subdues us 


cette 
CHAPTER LII. 
THE FETE. 
There was a feast that night, 
And coloured lamps sent forth their odorous !ight 


Over gold carvings, and the purple fall 

Of tapestry ; and around each stately hall 

Were statues pale, and delicate, and fair, 

As all of beauty, save her blush, were there ; 
And, like light clouds floating around each room, 
The censers sent their breathings of perfume 
And scented waters mingled with the breath 

Of flowers that died @s they rejoiced in death. 
The tulip, with its globe of rainbow light; 


The red rose, as it lantuished with delight ; 


The bride-like hyacinth, drooping as with shame 
And the anemone, whose cheek of flame 
Is golden, as it were the flower the sun, 


In his noon hour, most loved to look upon. 
At first the 
As if some fairy palace, all unknown 


pillated halls were still and lone, 


To mortal eye or step: this was not long— 
Wakened the lutes, and rose the sound of song; 
And the wide mirrors glittered with the crowd 


Of changing shapes: the young, the fair, the proud, 


Came thronging in. 

Midnight brought with it all the world to Lord Nor- 
bourne’s—at least that portion of it which calls itself the 
world to the exclusion of all the rest. His usual good 
fortune attended him ; and the management of a féte re- 
quires as much good fortune as any thing else. How 
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WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 








many were in that glittering crowd whose names are still 
familiar to us! There was the Duchess of Queensberry, 
who had not as yet cut the king and queen, looking 


strangely beautiful, and half tempting one to believe in | having said ail those flattering things which come with 


the doctrine of transmigration—namely, that the soul of 
the Duchess of Newcastle had transmigrated into the 
body of the modern peeress. There she was, doing tude 
things, and saying ruder, which every body bore with the 
best grace in the world: then, as now, it was perfectly 
astonishing what people in general will submit to in the 
way of insolence, provided the said insolence be attended 
by rank and riches. Near her was the young and beau- 
tiful Duchess of Marlborough, wearing the diamond 
necklace she had recently purchased with Congreve’s 
legacy—last memorial of the small vanity which had 


characterised him through life. The money now lavished | joining room. At that moment there was a simultaneous 


on the ostentation of a splendid toy, what a blessing would 
it have been to some one struggling with life’s worst dif- 
ficulties—poverty and pretence ! 

Lord Peterborough was talking to her—a man sent 
into the world to show that the Amadis could have its 
prototype in reality; and yet all his heroic qualities 
dashed with a ridicule, as much as to say, the present age 
is quite unfit for them. Next came a crowd of young 
beauties, who shed their own brilliancy around; and 
near were a group of cavaliers, “ fine gentlemen about 
town,” who, whatever else they might doubt, had not a 
doubt of their own irresistibiliity. And, crowning glory 
of the evening! a conquest was made, a conquest so 
sudden, so brilliant, and so obvious, that it was enough 
to give any féte at which it occurred the immortality of a 
season. 

At Loid Norbourne’s express petition, the beautiful 
Miss Walpole was allowed to emerge from the seclusion 
of Houghton, where she had been wasting her sweetness 
on the desert air for the last two years. Very lovely, 
and very simple-minded, she was allowed more of her 
own way than it is ever good for a woman tohave. En- 
grossed in politics, her brother left her almost entirely to 
her own amusements and fancies. Unfortunately, she 
was induced to accept an invitation to stay at Lord 
Wharton’s, a man notorious for what are so strangely 
misnamed gallantries, and whose lady was as bad as 


hi e had scarcely reached the place before, also, 
h visit reached Sir Robert’s ears. With him 
a resOMition always carried itself into action with all pos- 


sible rapidity : he ordered post-horses to his carriage, and 
went himself as courier to precede it. Making no ex- 
cuses, and listening to none, he insisted on his sister’s 
immediate appearance and departure, and sent her off | 
next day into Norfolk. Fortune, however, to-night 
seemed resolved on making full amends to a beauty cut 
short in the first flush of success, and sent to waste two 
of her prettiest years in the dull seclusion of arrold house 
in the country. 


| THE SICK ROOM. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| present. 


| rushing from her nose and mouth—she had broken a 
| blood-vessel ! 


| through the closed windows, and making the mournful 





«“ What blooming simplicity !” exclaimed Lord Town- 
shend, | 
« Positive milk of roses!’ exclaimed Lady Mary 


Wortley Montague: but the sneer passed unheeded; and | the friends beside her; and her fallen mouth, with the 
Lord Townshend, crossing the room, entreated Mrs, | faint purple circle around it, indicated the near approach 
| of death, 


Courtenaye to present him to her lovely young friend. | 


Miss Walpole was a soft, sleepy-looking beauty, with a | the preceding night, sat on the bed, and supported the 
pretty, startled, fawnlike look in her large eyes—shy, si- | head of her dying friend ; while Norbourne knelt beside, 


lent, and with gathered blushes of two summers on her 


cheek ; but, if she had few words, she had a great many | every moment. Lord Norbourne stood beside, and watch- 
smiles, and of these Lord Townshend had the entire ; ed his last, his most beloved child, dying before him—his 


benefit. She was just one of those sweet and simple 
creatures whose attraction Talleyrand so well described, 
when he was asked what was the charm he found in 
Madame ’s society: “ C'est que cela me repose !” 
Nothing could be more satisfactory than this conquest 
was to Lord Norbourne: he saw how it would strengthen 








the connection between Walpole and Townshend, and | aside; but the attempt caught the eye of the sufferer : 
he liked the éclat of its happening at his daughter’s | she strove to raise herself, and extend her hand to her 


house. No one in his secret soul more despised the small 
vanities and successes of society, while he, also, well 
knew the advantage to which they might be turned; but 
he had to-night one deeper and dearer source of gratifi- 
eution—it was seeing his daughter look so well. Lady 





| 
} 
| 


Marchmont had superintended ber toilette—and it was | while, this faint sickness ? 


every thing about it 
The robe was 


the very triumph of exquisite taste : 
seemed as fragile and delicate as herself. 


the palest pink tafety, trimmed with the finest lace, and | nan ; and, pouring a few restorative drops into a glass of 
a magnificent set of emeralds served to contrast her soft | water, he held it to her lips, while Lady Marchmont 


fair hair. ‘The excitement of the evening lighted up her 
eyes, and warmed her check with a faint but lovely colour, 


«“ The crimson touched with pale.” 


The royal party had just departed—Queen Caroline 


| such a grace from royalty, and which no one knew bet- 
ter how to apply than she did; and the circle, sufli- 
ciently satisfied with distinction, began to grow gayer 
than ever. 

“My dear Constance, your hand is very feverish,” 
said Norbourne, approaching his wife; “ you are exert- 
ing yourself too much: come with me to the next room, 
it is much cooler there.” 

She thanked him with the deeper colour of pleasure— 
for one kind word of his made her heart beat its quickest 
and sweetest time—and they turned to go into the ad- 





| rush towards the spot where a popular singer was com- 
| mencing a favourite song of the time—Norbourne felt 
| the arm that was in his cling suddenly to him for sup- 
| port, and then relax-its hold: he had scarcely time to 


| prevent her sinking on the ground. He caught her up, 
The blood was 


} . 
and bore her to the first window near. 


—<> 


CHAPTER LIV. 


If ever angels walked on weary earth 

In human likeness, thou wert one of them. 
Thy native heaven was with thee, but subdued 
By suffering life’s inevitable lot; 

But the sweet spirit did assert its home 

By faith and hope, and only owned ils yoke 

In the strong love that bound it to its kind. 


The cold gray light of the morning was struggling 


light of a sick room yet more mournful: around were 
signs of recent festivity, in strange contrast to the ghastly 
The wax lights were slowly burning down— 
on the dressing table, and before the mirror, were scat- 
tered a thousand gay toys and trifles. Flasks of precious 
scents, left open in the hurry, made the atmosphere heavy 
with perfume, while gems of immense value were laid 
carelessly among them. 

The dress of the preceding evening had been flung on 
a chair near, and on the floor was a bouquet of rare but 
faded flowers, and a glittering fan ; but the glitter of the 
fan was stained with red blood-spots. What now were 
the graceful vanities of the night? Nothing, or less 
than nothing! Wrapped in a white dressing-gown, 
which had been hastily thrown round her, her hair 
loosened from its confinement, but with some of the ne- 
glected jewels yet shining in it, lay Constance Norbourne. 
Life was fast ebbing away—and the physician had said 
that there was no hope. There she lay, white as the 
pillow on which she rested for the last time: a dull film 
had gathered over the eyes which yet dwelt lovingly on 


Lady Marchmont, still in the gay costume of 
holding the wan hand, whose pulsation grew feebler 


last hope, his last sweet link of affection breaking. 

“Tt cannot be!” exclaimed he, in a burst of uncon- 
trollable emotion: “so young, so very young, to die! 
Tell me that your skill can save her, and take all I have 
in the world !” 

The physician took his hand, and strove to draw him 


father, but it dropped heavily on the coverlid. 

“Let him stay!” said she, faintly; and, looking to- 
wards the physician, continued: “I know I am dying— 
but death is not yet in my heart, Can you not give me 
a moment's strength '—any thing to dispel, for a little 
A few words are all I want 
to say—I cannot die without saying them !” 

« Let her have her own way,” whispered the medical 


bathed her temples with essence. 


conquerable strength of love mighty even to the last. 
She sat half upright, supported on Henrietta’s shoulder; 
and, taking her father’s hand, she clasped it with her 
husband’s. 

“ He will be your child,” said she: “my remembrance 
will be the link to bind you together. My beloved fa- 
ther, you owe him a debt only affection can repay. Think 
how kind he has always been to your wearied and suf- 
fering child: night after night he has watched over me; 
day after day he has given up pleasures and occupations 
to yield me the only enjoyment of which I was capable— 
the conscious happiness of his presence. And you, dearest 
Norbourne, will you not cling to his old age like a dear 
and only son? Love him, were it only for the great love 
that I have borne unto you!” 

Again her head dropped on the pillow, and her father 
and husband felt the hands that had clasped theirs relax 
their faint pressure; and again Henrietta wiped away the 
cold dews that stood on her forehead. She lay for same 
minutes motionless, save when the heavy eyelids were 
slowly raised, and her dim eyes yet dwelt fondly on those 
who watched her least movement. All at once her eyes 
kindled, and she again raised herself, with a little of Hen- 
rietta’s instant assistance. Constance put her hand un- 
der the pillow, and drew from thence a small Bible. 

“ Father!” exclaimed she, “ this has been my constant 
companion—let it henceforth be yours. May it teach 
you, even as it has taught me, the blessed hope in which 
I die: we shall meet again in a happier and a better 
world! Henrietta, dear and kind friend, think some- 
times of the peace and faith which support me even in 
death. Father, my beloved father! could I leave you as 
I do, with words of comfort, but for that divine belief, 
whose trust is immortal! God bless you!” 

She ‘sank back, fainting: but this time it was Nor- 
bourne’s arm that supported her. Once again her eyes 
unclosed, and fixed on her husband’s face with an ex- 
pression of the most utter tenderness—from thence they 
never moved again. The eyelids closed wearily, and 
there was a convulsive movement of the hands; then 
came a frightful stillness, broken by a low gurgling in 
the throat. The mouth fell; the hand Lord Norbourne 
clasped grew still and rigid: her husband bent over her, 
and touched her lips—they were ice—it was a corpse that 
he held in his arms. 


—>_>— 
CHAPTER LV. 


The fountain’s low singing is heard on the wind, 

Like a melody bringing sweet fancies to mind ; 

Away in the distance is heard the far sound 

From the streets of the city that compass it round, 

Like the echo of mountains, or ocean’s deep call: 

Yet that fountain’s low singing is heard over all. 

The turf and the terrace slope down to the tide 

Of the Thames, that sweeps onward a world at its side ; 

And dark the horizon with mast and with sail 

Of the thousand tall ships that have weather'd the gale ; 

While beyond the arched bridge the old abbey appears, 

Where England has garnered—the glories of years. 

There are lights in the casement—how weary the ray 

That asks from the night time the toils of the day! 

I fancy I see the brow bent o’er the page, 

Whose youth wears the paleness and wrinkles of age ; 

What struggles, what hopes, what despair may have been, 

Where sweep those dark branches of shadowy green! 
The last gleams of a summer sunset were reddening 
amid the topmost boughs of the Inner Temple garden, 
while the shadow fell, dark as the night it heralded, on 
the turf- below. Though in the heart of a vast city, it 
was impossible to imagine a more perfect picture of re- 
pose than was here presented. Not a creature was to be 
seen: the birds rested on the boughs, undisturbed by a 
fluttering wing or a snatch of song. There were red 
and white roses growing around: but the rival flowers 
were unstirred by even a breath of wind—they were still 
as the ashes of the once stirring spirits that gathered them 
as badges for their fatal warfare. Strange that the flower 
so peculiarly the lover’s own, around which hung the 
daintiest conceits of poesy, on which the eye lingers to 
dream of the cheek it holds loveliest on éarth—strange 
that the rose should have been sign for the fiercest strug- 
gle ever urged by party strife—a strife that laid desolate 
the fair fields of England for so many years. And yet, 
how much chivalric association has Shakspeare flung 
around their bloom! But for him, the wars of the “rival 





Either they revived her, or expiring nature felt the un- 





houses” would be but obscure chronicles of inglorious 
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wars—fighting for fighting sake: no liberty to be de- | 
fended or obtained, and no foreign enemy driven triumph- | 
antly from the frontier ; but for him, “ the aspiring blood | 
of Lancaster” would long since have sunk in the ground. | 
But Shakspeare has called life out of the past; a thov- | 
sand passions of humanity hang around those white and | 
red flowers. He has given the lasting archive to the 
high-born house that boasted— 


“Our aiery buildeth in the cedar’s top, 
And dallies with the wind, and scorns the sun.” 


It is he who has given the life of memory to “ the prince- 
ly Edward,” the subtle Richard, the brave-spirited Mar- 
garet, and the sad philosophy of the meek Henry, which 
comes to many weary of a bleak and troubled world; and 
never do we feel how completely Shakspeare was our 
national poet, until we tread his own locale. 

I confess | have a great disdain for the west end of the 
town. It belongs to the small, the petty, and the present. 
From Hyde Park corner to Charing Cross, all is utterly 
uninteresting: then history begins. We have the feudal 
state in the gloomy and Gothic grandeur of Northum- 
berland house: we pass along the Strand, where Jack 
Cade pursued his brief triumph—the prototype of every 
popular insurrection unbased on any great principle— 
sudden, cruel, and useless! We have the last fine speech 
of Lord Scales in our ears: 


« Ah, countrymen! if, when you make your prayers, 
God should be so obdurate as yourselves, 
How would it fare with your departed souls ?” 


and the green solitude of the Temple garden is the very 
place to muse upon his words. We ieave the crowded 
street behind—we linger for a moment beside the little 
fountain, the sweetest that 


Ever sang the sunny hours away, 
Or murmured to the moonlit hours of love. 


It is, I believe, our only fountain, and all the associations 
of a fountain are poetical. It carries us to the East, and 
the stately halls of the caliphs rise on the mind’s eye; and 
we think over the thousand and one stories which made 
our childhood so happy, and stored up a world of uncon- 
scious poetry for our future years—or else it conjures up 
the graceful old Italian histories of moonlight festivals, 
when the red wine was cooled, and the lute echoed by 
the soft sound of falling waters. We leave the world of 
reality behind us for that of romance. ‘The little foun- 
tain keeps, with its music, the entrance, as if to lull all 
more busy cares before we enter that quiet garden. Once 


ETHEL CHURCHILL, 


were scattered together, and a female mask lay beside his 
inkstand. He was fashionably dressed; but looked, as 
was really the case, as if he had not been in bed the pre- 
vious night. His face was worn, and one red flush burnt 
on each cheek—though even that could scarcely animate 
the sunk and heavy eye. After a few minutes passed, 
first in writing, then in erasing what he had written, « It 
is of no use,” said he, flinging down the pen, “ I am not 
worth a single phrase: alas! I want motive—the mere 
| necessity of exertion isnot enough. Would thatI could 
dream as I once dreamed! that I could still think fame 
the glorious reality I once held a whole life’s labour would 
cheaply purchase! But what does it matter, whether 
there be a name or no on the tombstone that weighs down 
our cold ashes? Ah! I promised Marston his verses 
to-morrow: I sell my opinions—I may as well do the 
same with my sentiments ;” and again he drew the paper 
towards him. 

At first he wrote mechanically, and flung aside one 
sheet of paper, and then another; it was no longer the 
eager and impassioned writer, who, in his early compo- 
sition, forgot want, cold, and misery: no, the real had 
eaten, like rust, into his soul. Last night’s excess had 
left him weary and feverish ; yet of all shapes that tempt- 
ation can assume, surely that of social success is the 
most fascinating. 

The imaginative temperament is full of vivid crea- 
tions, of fanciful imagery, and sudden thoughts, all of 
which are impelled by their nature to communication ; 
and to find that this communication interests or amuses, 
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pected, or perhaps intended. “If,” said Pope, “I were 
to begin life over again, knowing what I know now, I 
would not write a single verse.” 

Maynard could not help thinking “ Of what avail is 
toil, if such be the result? Have I then devoted life to a 
shadow ? Is its pursuit weary, and its possession worth- 
less? Yet this is what our greatest poet says of poetry.” 


ne 
CHAPTER LVI. 


Oh, what a waste of feeling and of thought 

Have been the imprints on my roll of life! 

What worthless hours! to what use have I turned 
The golden gifts which are my hope and pride! 
My power of song, unto how base a use 


Has it been put! with its pure ore | made 

An idol, living only on the breath 

Of idol worshippers. Alas! that ever 

Praise should have been what praise has been to me- 
The opiate of the mind! 


The rosy shadows of evening had deepened into 
purple, and a soft faint obscurity wrapped all surround- 
ing objects ; but Walter Maynard still hung over the 
scroll, on which he had at last begun to write. Compo- 
| sition, like every thing else, feels the influence of time. 
At first, all is poetry with the young poet; his heart is 
full of emotions eagerly struggling for utterance ; every 
thing suggests the exercise of his own sweet art. A leaf, 
a flower, the star far off in the serene midnight, a look, 
a word, are enough for a poem. Gradually this profusion 





is a powerful stimulus. The vanity is at once encou- 
raged and gratified, while the present small triumph is 
too readily taken as earnest for a greater one. The 
vanity I speak of is vanity of the highest and best kind 
—it belongs to the class of our most ethereal emotions ; 
it asks “golden opinions from all ranks of men,” be- 
cause it is keenly susceptible, and has an even feminine 
craving for sympathy ; it asks not so much praise as ap- 
preciation ; it is generous and self-devoted ; still it is 
vanity. 

There is also in mental exertion an absolute necessity 
for reaction: how often do the thoughts, long confined 
to one subject, crave, as it were, to spring out of them- 
selves, or to run off in any opposite direction! To this 
may be ascribed the difference that often exists between 
| the writings and the conversations of genius. In the 
| first is embodied the moral truth of their being, worked 





out by strong belief and deep feeling ; the other contains | 


| all that is sceptical and careless—it is the glitter of the 
| waters when not at rest. ‘The thousand paradoxes that 


entered in, how much lies around to subdue the troubled | spring up are thrown off both for amusement and for 


present with the mighty past! The river is below, with 


its banks haunted by memory. 


telief ; and recklessly flung aside by the utterer, who 
never means them to be taken as the creed of his real 


The whole history of England—and it is a glorious sentiments, or of his more earnest thoughts. 


one—is called up ata glance. Westminster Abbey—the 
altar of the warrior, and the grave of the poet—sheds its | 
own sanctity on the atmosphere; and yet to look beneath | 
the still shadow of those stately trees, in the spiritual | 
presence of the departed, life is as troubled and as anx- | 
ious as elsewhere: the cares of to-day predominate, let | 
the scenes around be what they may. 

“TI cannot help,” said Walter Maynard, as he gazed, 
listlessly, from one of the upper windows, “ reading my | 
fate in one of those little boats now rocking on the tide, | 
only fastened by a rope, scarcely visible to the passer by. 
So am I tossed on the ebbing tide of life—now in sun- 
shine, now in shade-—seemingly free, yet, in reality, fet- 
tered by the strong, though slight chain of circumstance. 
For a small sum, any passenger may enter that boat and 
direct its course ; and here again is similitude. I am at | 
the beck of others. I may scarcely think my own 
thoughts—they must run in whatever channel public 
taste may choose; and that puts me in mind how I pro- 
mised Curl his pamphlet this very night. How weary I | 
am of exhausting the resources of language in dressing 
up the vague commonplaces of party, or giving plausi- 
bility to sophisms I feel to be untrue! but it must be 
done:” and, muttering to himself, 





“ For inspiration round his head, 
The goddess Want her pinions spread,” 


he drew his table towards him, and began to write. 

The scene of his labours, and his own appearance, 
were much changed since his first lodging in London. 
Still, there was an air of careless discomfort in his room : 
wothing was in its place—books, foils, papers, and clothes, 








Walter Maynard was melancholy, impassioned, and 
sensitive ; his heart preyed upon itself when alone; but 
in society he was lively, witty, and easily carried away 
by the impetus of discourse. Last night, the ready an- 
swer, the quick ridicule, the quaint imagery, which 
clothed his ideas as some fantastic garment, had made | 
him the life of that gay meeting; but to-day he was 
paying the penalty of over-excitement. Fatigued and 
depressed, he saw nothing but difficulties and labour be- 
fore him. He took up the papers beside him, and more 
than one unpaid bill was mingled with them. Instead 
of forcing upon him the necessity of exertion, they dis- 
couraged him from attempting it: of late he had led a 
very gay life. 

Norbourne Courtenaye had introduced him to several 
young men about town, who, rich and idle, were only 
too glad to fall in with so amusing a companion. Mid- | 
night after midnight passed away in their society ; for 
Walter was flattered and excited. But deep in his in- 
most soul he felt that this was not the fate he had pur- 
posed to achieve amid the green valleys of his youth. 
His early dreams haunted him like reproaches; and 
every morning he rose with the full purpose of pursuing 
some more settled plan: but he lacked motive, he had 
no one dependent on his industry, and every day he 
grew to care less and less for hopes, that he now over- 
harshly held to be illusions. 

To see much of mankind sickens the philosopher and 
the poet; only in solitude can he continue to work for 
their benefit, or to crave for their sympathy. An expres- 
sion that Pope had used while talking to Walter, had 
produced a far deeper impression than its utterer sus- 





exhausts itself, the mind grows less fanciful, and poetry 
| is rather a power than a passion. Feelings have hard- 
ened into thoughts, and the sensations of others are no 
| longer almost as if they had been matter of experience. 
| The world has become real, and we have become real 
Our own knowledge is now the material 


along with it. 


recollections, bitter and pleasant, which now furnish the 
subjects that we once created: but these do not come at 
the moment’s notice, like our former fantasies: we must 
be in the mood; and such mood comes but seldom to 
our worn and saddened spirits. Still the “ vision and 
the faculty divine” are never quite extinguished sg the 
spiritual fire rises when all around is night, a 

and tender emotion finds its old accustomed resourée in 
music. 

Such was now the case with Walter. The softening 
influence of the quiet garden, and the dreamy evening, 
had gradually subdued him. Scenes long since forgotten 
had been peopling his solitude with one still cherished 
image paramount over all; one young fair face, whose 
sweet eyes seemed to look upon him reproachfully: but 
his own words best show the weary spirit now disquieted 
within him,— 


Faint and more faint amid the world of dreams, 
That which was once my all, thy image seems, 
Pale as a star that in the morning gleams, 


Long time that sweet face was my guiding star, 
Bringing me visions of the fair and far, 
Remote from this world’s toil and this world’s jar. 


Around it was an atmosphere of light, 
Deep with the tranquil loveliness of night, 
Subdued and shadowy, yet serenely bright. 


Like to a spirit did it dwell apart, 
Hushed in the sweetest silence of my heart, 
Lifting me to the heaven from whence thou art. 


Too soon the day broke on that haunted hour, 
Loosing its spell, and weakening its power, 
All that had been imagination’s dower. 


The noontide quenched that once enchanted ray ; 
Care, labour, sorrow, gathered on the day ; 
Toil was upon my steps, dust on my way. 


They melied down to earth my upward wings ; 
I half forgot the higher, better things— 
The hope which yet again thy image brings. 


Would I were worthier of thee! I am fain, 

Amid my life of bitterness and pain, 

To dream once more my early dreams again. 

Walter was disturbed by a low rap at the door. It 


was so indistinct and hesitating, that at first he thought 
himself mistaker ; a second summons, however, led him 
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WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 








to rise and open to his visiter. It was the very person | try,’ ought not to object to principles; they certainly do | 


that he foreboded—Mr. Curl. The gentleman stood for 
a moment, watching him close the door very reluctantly ; 
and then took refuge rather than a seat in the window, 
having most ingeniously contrived to place two chairs, 
as a sort of barrier between himself and his host. Wal- 
ter resumed his place, and each kept silence for a few 
moments: a silence broken by Walter himself. 

«“ T am afraid,” said he. 

« Afraid of what?” exclaimed Curl, looking round 
with an air of alarm. 

Maynard subdued a smile, and continued—“I am 
afraid I have been a little too bitter about Sir Robert. 
Let me read to you one or two passages that I think 
would bear softening.” 

Curl’s face lighted up; a gleam of satisfaction kindled 
his keen eyes. “No, no!” cried he, ‘never soften 
down any thing; least of all what you say of a political 
opponent. As to reading your pamphlet, I never let my 
authors read to me. What they say is no business of 
mine; I only sell books; I neither have them read to 
me, nor do I readthem. But give me your papers; the 
press is waiting,” 

« Really, Mr. Curl,” said Maynard, hesitating, ‘there 
is so much that I wish to add- “4 

“ Very foolish,” replied the publisher, “to add any 
thing; keep it for the next time. Why should you do 
more for me than I ask? so give me the papers.” 

«“ They are not quite ready,” answered Maynard. 

«“ Not ready '” cried Curl. 

“ But you shall have them by six o’clock to-morrow,” 
interrupted Walter; “ you could not begin printing be- 
fore. The fact is, | was worried and out of spirits this 
morning.” 

« The very time of all others to write,” ejaculated his 
“ being out of humour, which is what is usually 
called out of spirits—being out of humour with the 
whole world gives such zest to your spleen against in- 
dividuals.” 

“IT am sick of every thing and every body !” exclaim- 
ed Walter. 





’ 


visiter ; 


“ Very likely,” replied the other, calmly ; “so used [| 


when I was young as you, and any thing went wrong 
withali@e Now I know that it is of no use caring much, 
let what will happen.” 
«“T wish I could think the same,” muttered his listener. 
“Tf am very glad you do not,” replied Curl; “ for then 
you would be worth nothing.” 


« That is exactly what I am worth !” exclaimed Wal- | 
« The truth is, Mr. Curl, I cannot write | 
when I am plagued about trifles; and a tiresome dun | 


ter, colouring. 


this morning put to flight every idea that I had in the 
world,” 

« Mr. Maynard,” said the bookseller, in a solemn tone, 
“it is very wrong to run in debt.” 

« How can I help it!” returned Walter, pettishly. 

«“ Let me advise you,” continued the other, with the 
same solemnity, “never to have any article for which 
you cannot pay at the time. Expectations are the worst 
pay masters in the world.” 

« Well,” cried Walter, “since you have taken upon 
yourself the office of advice, I hope you also mean to 
take that of assistance. Nowy,do, like a good creature, 
pay me at once for the pamphlet, which I give you my 
honour as a gentleman shall be in your hands by six 
o'clock to-morrow.” 

“Sir,” said Curl, “ what you ask is against my prin- 
ciples ; you are in the second stage of authorship.” 

« What do you mean ?” asked his auditor. 

“I never object,” was the answer, “to advancing 
money to the young writer commencing business ; it en- 
courages him, shows him what he may do; and more- 
over he is far the most anxious of the two to see himself 
in print. But when he publishes and succeeds, he fan- 
cies all money will be made as easily as he made the 
first; he begins to think much of his trouble, and has 
used up his first stock of ideas. Then I decline advanc- 
ing money, because itis only want that makes him work, 
You are in the second stage!” 

Walter coloured a yet deeper crimson ; he was half in- 
clined to throw papers and publisher out of the window, 
which was temptingly open. A moment passed, and he 
was pale as before; he felt that he had neither right nor 
cause for complaint, his own folly was alone to blame. 
“ Well,” said he, with a forced smile, “I, as a writer of 
moral essays and pamphlets for the « good of my coun- 








turn a sentence admirably ; but let us talk of something 
else. I am thinking of writing a comedy : * The Lavinia,’ 
of whom I predict great things, would turn every body’s 
head as the coquette.” 

«“ The more like real life,” replied Curl. “I always 
observe people’s heads are turned, as they call it, by 
something that approaches as nearly to nothing as pos- 
sible ; but I have two other visits to pay, and must wish 
you good evening.” 

“Good evening,” said Walter; and, bowing to his 
visiter, rose to open the door. 

Curl hesitated on the threshold ; then, suddenly turn- 
ing round, he approached the table. “ Mr. Maynard,” 
said he, in a tone of voice very different to his usual 
hard and abrupt manner, “I do not see why I should 
keep to my principles any more than others. It is a 
weakness to like any body; but I like you—you are of 
a different order to those with whom I generally come in 
contact. You are going all wrong; you are pale and 
feverish ; mind and body cannot stand the hard exercise 
to which you put them both: don’t kill yourself: you'll 
like life better the longer you live. There's the money 
for the pamphlet: I know you will let me have it soon. 
Go to bed to-night.” 

The sound of the gold rang upon the table; but be- 
fore the echo ceased, Curl was gone, 


—— Se 


CHAPTER LVI. 

A MATRIMONIAL TETE-A-TETE, 
These are the things that fret away the heart— 
Cold, careless trifles; but not felt the less 
For mingling with the hourly acts of life. 
It is a cruel lot for the fine mind, 

Full of emotions generous and true, 

To feel its light flung back upon itself; 

All its warm impulses repelled and chilled, 
Until it finds a refuge in disdain ! 

And woman, to whom sympathy is life, 
The only atmosphere in which her soul 
Develops all it has of good and true; 

How must she feel the chill! 

“How fond she was of flowers!” exclaimed Lady 
Marchmont, turning sadly away from a stand of choice 
plants, which Mrs. Courtenaye had sent her, two days 
before her death ; “ there was a likeness between them— 
so frail, so fair,and doomed so soon to perish. She was 
too good to last; and I feel as if I had lost an angel 
from my side. I was always better when I had been 
with her.” 

A rap at the door of her closet interrupted her so- 
liloquy. 

«“]T thought,” muttered she, “that I had given strict 
orders that no one should be admitted—well, come in !” 
and Lord Marchmont made his appearance. “The very 
person I most wished to see!” exclaimed Henrietta, 
starting up eagerly to receive him. 

«“ My dear Lady Marchmont, your energy is positively 
startling,” said he, slowly articulating his words, and de- 
liberately seating himself in an arm-chair, which he 
moved twice ; once to avoid the air from an open win- 
dow, and next to avoid the sun. 

His wife well knew that it was in vain to speak till he 
had finished his arrangements for his personal comfort ; 
and she solaced her impatience by tearing a rose to 
pieces. 

Lord Marchmont was about thirty years of age, and 
what is generally called a fine-looking man. His figure 
was good, so far as his height and proportion went; but 
his movements wanted ease, and, consequently, grace ; 
and there was something of self-importance in his air— 
the Jast thing in the world to prepossess a beholder in 
his favour. We may admit the superiority of another, 
but we very much object to their assuming it as an un- 
deniable fact. His features were high and good, with a 
stiongly marked aquiline nose; but the mouth neither 
gave sweetness, nor the eye light, to his face. His eyes 
were ofa cold dim blue, that never seemed to vary ; 
they were unfamiliar with tears, and the pupil never 
brightened with laughter. His lips were thin, and, 
when they did smile, it was stiff, and made up like the 
embroidery on his coat. His dress was splendid; hit 
hands glittered with rings, his snuffibox was covered 
with diamonds, and his ruffles were of the finest Mech- 
lin lace, The only fault was the want of harmony in 
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colouring ; the one hue destroyed the effect of the other, 
F am persuaded, that where there is no eye for colours, 
something of that keen susceptibility is wanting, which 
constitutes the poetical and picturesque ; and, certainly, 
to neither of these qualities had his lordship the slightest 
claim. His style of conversation was made up of set 
sentences; and his manner, what his inferiors called 
overbearing, and his equals tiresome. His mind was 
made up of lessons and examples, he only reasoned by 
precedents ; every thing with him went by example, and 
it was a relief to him when he could quote an authority. 
If he had a passion, it was love of money: he loved it 
both for its own sake—that close kind of attachment 
which money certainly does inspire—and also for the 
enjoyments that it could procure. He liked the pleasures 
of the table, and he liked attendance ; he was a sort of 
Sublime Porte to his valets. Generally speaking, his 
comprehension was slow, and his ideas narrow ; but the 
moment his own interest was concerned, it was astonish- 
ing how his perception enlarged: he became cautious, 
if not enlightened; and cunning, if not shrewd. In 
short, his character might be summed up in a word— 
Lord Marchmont was an intensely selfish man. 

Being, at length, comfortably settled in his fauteuil, 
one foot balanced on a chair, and the other reposed on a 
stool, his snuff-box opened, and his perfumed handker- 
chief ready—Henrietta thought that she might begin to 
speak. 

“TI wanted so much to see you,” exclaimed she. 

“ Very flattering,” replied his lordship, with a grave 
inclination. 

“Ihave so much,” continued she, “to talk to you 
about.” 

“Perhaps, madam,” interrupted Lord Marchmont, in 
a slow and solemn tone, “ you will accord me my privi- 
lege of speaking first. I have also much to say to you.” 

It was now Henrietta’s turn to seek a comfortable po- 
sition ; and, sinking back on the sofa, she began to pick 
another rose to pieces, ‘T’o this his lordship paid no at- 
tention, he had a certain number of words to say, and 
the idea never crossed him but that they must be of para- 
mount interest. He rarely looked at the person to whom 
he was talking; his glance dwelt either on his feet, or 
his hands, or his snuff-box—something, in short, that 
was more peculiarly his own; to say nothing of occa- 
sional glances at the looking-glass opposite. He talked 
as if he were reading aloud, and that in the most mono- 
tonous manner. 

“It is my duty, madam, to tell you,” he began, in a 
solemn tone, “that I exceedingly disapprove of your 
conduct.” 

Henrietta’s colour rose. * This is the first time I have 
heard of it,” exclaimed she; “if you-——” 

« Pray, madam, do not interrupt me,” said Lord March- 
mont; “you may be quite sure that I never make an 
assertion which I am not prepared to prove. [ again re- 
peat, that I exceedingly disapprove of your conduct, in 
which I am more surprised you should persist, as you 
are aware of my complete disapprobation.” 

« What have I done?” asked his listener. 

“ Again, madam, am I under the necessity of request- 
ing that you will abstain from interruption. The petu- 
lance of your sex is especially shown in trifles. As I 
heard his grace the Duke of Wharton observe, only yes- 
terday—* women never will listen.’ This was his remark 
while we were walking in the Mall together ; and I could 
not but be struck by its profound truth. I am not above 
being instructed, whatever, madam, you may think to 
the contrary.” 

Henrietta bit her lip to prevent herself from saying, 
that the task of instruction appeared ‘to her, in this in- 
stance, a very hopeless one; and his lordship went on 
to observe— 

“I am sorry to see that, this morning even, you persist 
in disobeying me. I repeat, that I entirely disapprove of 
your line of conduct.” 

«“ Why, what am F doing now but listening to you! 
Is that what you disapprove ?” 

“To listen to me, madam, is your. duty : though,” 
said he, in a voice growing every moment more solemn, 
“T regret to say, that you pay but little attention to it. 
Again I assert, that I have only too much reason to com- 
plain of your conduct.” 


——— 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

PRUDENCE IN POLITICS. 
How often, in this cold and bitter world, 
Is the warm heart thrown back upon itself! 
Cold, careless, are we of another's grief; 
We wrap ourselves in sullen selfishness : 
Harsh-judging, narrow-minded, stern and chill 
In measuring every action but our own. 
How small are some men’s motives, and how mean ! 
There are who never knew one generous thought ; 
Whose heart pulse never quickened with the joy 
Of kind endeavour, or sweet sympathy— 
There are too many such! 

It is rather alarming, in a conjugal téte-d-téte, when 
your husband tells you he only comes to complain of 
your conduct, and Lord Marchmont’s severity of aspect 
was quite awful; however, Henrietta only gave him a 
look of enquiry, and he went on :— 

“It was full three days ago that I told you how I 
hated the sight of black, yet you wore it yesterday even- 
ing, and I observe that your ribands are black this morn- 
ing.” 

Tears started in the countess’s eyes, but she repressed 
them; and, forcing a smile, said, 

“] am glad to find that it is not my conduct, but my 
dress, that meets your disapprobation.” 

“I thought,” replied her husband, “and the event 
proves that I was right in so thinking, that you would 
only laugh at what I should urge; but women are in- 
capable of a serious thought !” 

« Well!” returned Lady Marchmont, “ at all events, 
you must allow me to be flattered at the interest you take 
in my personal appearance !” 

«You are quite mistaken!” exclaimed Lord March- 
mont; “I know too well what I owe to my own dignity 
as a man, to interfere in such feminine trifles, unless 
pectliar circumstances gave a temporary importance, 
which certainly does not belong to their ephemeral na- 
ture: I object to your wearing black on political grounds.” 

Henrietta looked at him with undisguised astonish- 
ment. 

“ Pray, madam,” asked he, “for whom are you in 
mourning ?” ° 

The tears with which Henrietta had long been strug- 
gling, could be checked no longer, and her voice faltered, 
as she answered, “ For Mrs. Courtenaye: you know she 
was my kind, my dear friend !” 

‘«‘ | know,” returned her husband, “ that she was Lord 
Norbourne’s daughter. Are you aware that I have, for 
a week past, been in the opposition? But I own it is 
too much to expect that women should understand these 
matters.” 

“ But what,” asked Lady Marchmont, “ has that to do 
with my wearing black !” 

“I thought,” replied his lordship, “that my reasons 
would be beyond your comprehension ; I will, however, 
endeavour to adapt them to your understanding. Your 
wearing mourning for Lord Norbourne’s daughter, is an 
external evidence of alliance between us; now, I am 
completely opposed to him. I hold his principles, which 
are those of the Walpole party, to be injurious to the 
rights which, as a free-born Briton, I am bound to main- 
tain. I beg that you will wear coloured ribands to-night !” 

“T am not going out,” replied Henrietta. 

“Tinsist upon it that you do. The prince has sent 
us an invitation, and it was his royal highness who first 
drew my attention to your incongruous costume, by 
asking, ‘for whom was Lady Marchmont in mourn- 
ing id ” 

“ Your will, my lord, shall be obeyed !” replied Hen- 
rietta, almost involuntarily mimicking his solemn tone ; 
“but do you know that Prince Frederick makes very 
strong love to me? Are you jealous ?” 

“T could not pay myself so bad a compliment,” re- 
turned her husband, looking towards the mirror: “it is 
only acknowledging my taste, to admire my wife; but 
Lady Marchmont can never forget to whom she belongs!” 

“Tt would be very difficult,” thought Henrietta; but 
she kept her thoughts to herself, while his lordship, satis- 
fied with this display of eloquent authority, was employed 
in perfuming his handkerchief afresh. “I promise you,” 
said she, after a pause of some minutes, “to wear the 
last new dress you gave me—it is a triumph of taste !” 

Lord Marchmont bowed, and appropriated the com- 
piiment as if the taste had been his own, not the mil- 
liner’s, 





«“ And now,” continued his wife, “ I have a petition to 
offer.” 


« « When beauty pleads, how can she plead in vain ?’” 


was his lordship’s gallant reply. 

“ You know Miss Churchill? you used to admire her 
complexion so much. Well, her very foolish grand- 
mother has mixed herself up in some nonsensical corres- 
pondence with the court of St, Germains ; or, rather, has 
let herself be made a tool by Mr. Trevanion, who, I am 
happy to say, is not Ethel’s husband; they arrested him 
just in time. However, the poor old lady is in great dis- 
tress ; she and her grand-daughter are coming up to Lon- 
don, and I wish to give them all possible countenance 
and assistance. May I ask them to stay here? I am so 
glad that you are in the opposition !” 

“TI always,” replied Lord Marchmont, after a long 
pause, during which he vouchsafed not the slightest at- 
tention to the earnest and imploring !ooks of his wife, 
«“ have considered women to be superlatively foolish ; but 
so glaring an instance of their folly never before came 
under my own personal knowledge! Because I am op- 
posed to Sir Robert on some questions, is it immediately 
to be supposed that I am about to give up my country, 
my king, and my God ?” 

«“ Why, who ever asked you to do any thing of the 
sort?” ejaculated Henrietta, in utter dismay. 

«“ You did, madam, when you ventured to suppose that 
I would make my house the rendezvous of conspirators 
and Jacobins !” 

“] did but ask your protection,” returned Lady March- 
mont, “ for a weak old woman, and a friendless young 
one !” 

« Both very dangerous!” replied his lordship: “ you 
may wish to see my head fall on a scaffold! I cannot 
join in your desire, and I must point your attention to 
the extreme ingratitude of your proceeding: I believe 
that you might go through London, and find your house 
and equipage unequaled; why you should, therefore, 
wish to engage me in plots and dangers, completely 
baffles even my penetration '” 

“These things never entered my head!” exclaimed 
Lady Marchmont. 

« You see how limited is your foresight: it is fortu- 
nate that you are connected with one who looks a little 
more into the consequences of actions than yourself!” 
replied he, with a self-complacent smile. 

“ Well, well,” returned she, “ I withdraw my request: 
I was wrong in making it. Wrong,’ thought she to 
herself, “in hoping that you could have one kind and 
generous feeling !” 

“I rarely fail to convince!’ said Lord Marchmont, 
rising: “I believe that we have no further occasion to 
trespass on each other’s time. The morning is the most 
valuable portion of the day, properly applied. I wish, 
however, to give you one piece of advice before I leave ; 
have I your permission ?” 

Henrietta bowed a polite assent. 

« Allow me,” continued Lord Marchmont, “to enter 
my protest against your passion for forming female friend- 
ships. They are generally useless—often inconvenient. 
Your friendship with Mrs. Courtenaye induced you to 
wear mourning, to the great hazard of my political con- 
sistency.” 

“ He has only been in the opposition a week!” thought 


’ 


his wife. 


“ Your friendship for Miss Churchill has induced you 
to wish that I should lend the sanction of my counte- 
nance to traitors and Jacobins. I beg that, for the 
future, you will follow my example—I have no intimate 
friends !” 

“TI should very much wonder if you had!” muttered 
the countess, as the door closed on the slow and stately 
exit of her husband, 


—>— 


CHAPTER LIX. 
AN ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Love is a thing of frail and delicate growth; 

Soon checked, soon fostered! feeble, and yet strong ; 
It will endure much, suffer long, and bear 

What would weigh down an angel’s wing to earth, 
And yet mount heavenward ; but not the less 

It dieth of a word, a look, a thought ; 

And when it dies, it dies without a sign 

To tel] how fair it was in happier hours: 








It leaves behind reproaches and regrets, 
And bitterness within affection’s well, 
For which there is no healing. 

Lady Marchmont rose from her seat, and unfastened 
the riband, less black than the hair that it bound. 

“ So my poor Constance, said she, “I am not permit- 
ted even this memorial of her; and even Ethel I cannot 
serve. Of what avail,” and her eyes wandered mechanic- 
ally round, “is all the luxury by which I am surrounded, 
if it serve only as a barrier to all kindly feelings ?” 

Never had Lady Marchmont felt so lonely. Disdain 
for her husband was mingled with the bitterness of re- 
straint; restraint, too, where her own heart told her she 
was right. ‘There never was a finer nora higher nature 
than Henrietta’s: she was completely carried away by 
impulse; but then her impulses were all generous and 
lofty. She was enthusiastic, and keenly susceptible; a 
word, a look, would send the blush to her cheek, and the 
light to her eye; she was eager in whatever she under- 
took, and yet soon and easily discouraged : she was proud, 
and hence impatient of authority ; but kindness could 
have done any thing with her. She needed to love, and 
to be beloved ; her heart was full of warmth and emo- 
tion, to which some object was a sweet necessity. The 
destiny of one like Henrietta is made by the affections ; 
these repressed or disgusted, checked the growth of all 
good, and the life that she was now leading was calcu- 
lated to do any thing but foster any more lofty or kindly 
feeling. 

Unbreken worldly prosperity has a natural tendency 
to harden the sympathies: when life comes so easily to 
ourselves, it is difficult to fancy it going hardly with 
others. Without any permanent object for exertion of 
any kind, we are apt soon to sink into habits of indolent 
indulgence, and such are inevitably selfish. Vanity was 
Lady Marchmont’s chief stimulus in the absence of a 
better one; and vanity is a creeping plant, which begins 
by turning its lithe foliage round a single window, and 
ends by covering the whole edifice: but Henrietta was a 
difficult person to spoil ; it would take many bitter lessons 
from experience before her passionate feelings could be- 
come cold and hardened. Her discontent at this moment 
was of no selfish order, but her tears fell heavily as she 
dwelt on the unkindness of not offering the aid that could 
have been so easily extended to her first and earliest 
friend. ‘There is not d more bitter pang than that which 
accompanies the desire to befriend, and the inability of 
so doing. 

At this moment the door of the closet opened, and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague was announced. Their 
first intimacy had more than slackened, stil! a very de- 
cent appearance of civility was preserved. Henrietta 
had long since discovered that she had been much more 
grateful for Lady Mary’s earlier attentions than was at 
all needed. This is one of the most unpleasant lessons 


| that experience gives; and one, moreover, that it is per- 
| petually giving ; namely, that what we fancied was liking 


for ourselves, was, in reality, the result of calculation, or 
of amusement. We fancied we were liked, when we 
were only useful or entertaining. Moreover, there was 
that in Lady Mary Wortley’s mind, which effectually 
prevented all sympathy between Henrletia and herself, 
and sympathy is the basis of all friendship. There was 
a coarseness in the one which revolted the almost fastidi- 


| ous delicacy of the other; and Lady Marchmont, full of 


poetry, touched with romance and sentiment, had nothing 


| in common with the harsh and hard worldliness of Lady 


Mary ; still, as they moved in the same circle, they met 


| often, and were almost as polite as if they had never 





been friendly. Now, few friendships die a natural death, 
they generally come to a violent end; and it showed no 
little tact in our rival beauties, that they allowed theirs 
to grow 


“ Fine by degrees, and beautifully less.” 


“TI met Lord Marchmont on the staircase,’ said Lady 
Mary, “or else I should ask why you are looking so 
dull.” 

«TI am so disappointed,” replied Henrietta, who was 
young eneugh in grievances to be eager to talk about 
them: “I wanted to ask some friends, who are coming 
up to London under very disagreeable circumstances, to 
stay with us, and Lord Marchmont will not hear of it.” 

“For once,” exclaimed her companion, “I take the 
husband’s side ; remember, that my so doing is not to 
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be considered a precedent: when they are in unpleasant 
circumstances, the less we see of our friends the better !”’ 

“IT beg to differ with you,” returned Henrietta, co- 
louring. 

« You need not look so angry,” returned Lady Mary ; 
“at all events, not at me; I am not responsible for the 
established principles of society ; I only stated what they 
are. 

«“ The more I see of society,” interrupted Lady March 
mont, “the more disgusted I am with it!” 

“ Fortunately for you, it does not return the compli- 
ment !”’ said Lady Mary : “ but do send for Lord March- 
mont again, if you want somebody to quarrel with: a 
husband is the only legitimate resource on such occa 
sions !”’ 

“What do you say to a lover?” asked Henrietta. 
laughing. 

« Oh, you quarrel with your lover on his own account, 
he is not a resource! A lover’s quarrel is made up of 
jealousies, doubts, hopes, fears, and all sorts of fantastic 
fancies: a matrimonial dispute, on the contrary, is com- 
posed of familiar and ordinary matter, a sort of venti- 
lator to the temper !” 

«“ But,” said the young countess, “ Lord Marchmont 
and I never quarrel.” 

“Oh!” 


‘ . - *» 
‘ Content to dwell in decencies for ever ;’ 


Well, for my part, I should prefer any thing to a per- 
petual calm.” 

Henrietta only thought how completely she agreed 
with her. 

“It is very odd,” continued her visiter, “ that quarrels, 
which are so pleasant in love, should be so odious in 
marriage. 


your lover may fear to lose you ; your husband can only 
hope, and hope in vain: the lover dreads that every 
quarrel may be the last; the husband knows he may go 
on quarreling to eternity !” 


injunction being strictly complied with. 
be septennial marriages, as well as septennial parlia- 
ments !”’ 

“ Why, my dear Lady Mary,” exclaimed Henrietta, 


laughing, “do you not represent one of your father’s | 


boroughs ?” 


«“ Why, indeed !” returned her companion. “I would | 


bring in a bill every session; people grant more favours 
from being tired of refusing, than from any other motive. 
In life it is the irrevocable that is terrible : 
change, there is hope. 
much better order, if, at the end of seven years, there | 
were to bea reckoning of grievances, Jt would be a | 
good moral lesson to many a husband, to come down on | 
the seventh anniversary, and find his tea not made, and | 
his muffin not buttered. ‘These are the things that come | 
home to a man’s feelings!” 
« And what,” asked Henrietta, “if it were the gentle- | 
man who was reported missing ?” 
«“ (pon my honour,” cried Lady Mary, “1 cannot look | 
on that in any other point of view than asa relief!” 
Henrietta did not say how entirely she was of the same | 
way of thinking. 
«“ What is a woman’s stronghold? Her coquetry ! 
Now, coquetry cannot exist without uncertainty,” con- 
tinued the fair philosopher, “and a husband is so | 
dreadfully secure! I am myself a coquette on principles, 
and some of them—pnot needful now to enumerate— 
very scientific ones. We have no influence but by our 
influence over those called our master; how do we ac- 
quire that influence? By Mattering a man’s vanity, and 
by playing on his hopes and fears! ‘These are all put 
hors de combat in marriage. We have already flattered | 
to the utmost by our choice, and what is there for a hus- 
band to hope or to fear? Were my plan carried into | 
execution, think of the delightful uncertainty of the 
seventh year!” 
“As you cannot make a speech, you must,” said Hen- | 


| 


rietta, “ put it into a treatise.” 


ship, “ and I have some thoughts of adding a few notes 
to my own sex, ‘On the best methods of acquiring in- 


returned her ladyship, with a sneer, “ you are | 








I believe it is, that, in the first instance, they | 
may have consequences; in the last, they have none: | 


| sat at the window of tneir new abode, a house in one of 
« A pleasant prospect!’ exclaimed Lady Marchmont. | the streets leading from the Strand to the river. It was 
«“ Lawgivers were never more mistaken,” said Lady | the day after their arrival, and nothing could well be 
Mary, “than when they ordained that the conjugal tie | more gloomy than the view : the pavement was wet, and 
should last through life for better and worse ; the last | 
There should | like phantoms, and the Thames, at the end, seemed dusk 


| 


| 
while there is | 
We should keep each other in | 


she would be with her young friend the very moment 


|“his lordship is terribly afraid of you. 
| cause of the Stuarts triumphant in your ringlets, and the 
downfall of the house of Hanover in your complexion. 
| However, as [ make a point of having my own way, I 
«It is more than half finished,” answered her lady- | cannot let you be the first exception to the rule; there- 
fore, expect me some time in the afternoon: I shall, if 
| you please, pass the evening with you, delightful under 








| fluence ;’ all might, however, be condensed into a single 
word—love !” 
«“ Which has,” exclaimed Lady Marchmont, «the 
greatest power over ourselves !” 
“And there lies our great mistake,” replied Lady 
Mary: “ it is the greatest folly to care for a lover, but as 
they give you influence, and contribute to your vanity: 
for a woman to love, is turning her arrows on herself !’’ 
« All you say,” answered Henrietta, “ would be very 
true, if life were a game of chess, to be played by cer- 
tain given rules ; but think how we are governed by our 
feelings, and carried away by our impulses. I cannot, 
nay, would not, lower as you do, the divinity of affec- 
tion, for all the triumphs in the world! I would rather 
have been Egeria, beloved in the sweet silence of her 
| shadowy grotto, than the goddess of Beauty, fresh risen 
from her native waters, with all the gods for her slaves!” 
‘*Good morning, my dear!” exclaimed Lady Mary, 
rising; “I cannot endanger my morals by staying; I 
| may grow romantic too: ‘evil communication corrupts 
| good manners. Well, well, I see Sir George Kingston 
| is the only lover for you, who pleads, as the excuse for 
| perpetual inconstancy, that no woman appreciates the 
| poetry of his love!” 
| 





— 
CHAPTER LX. 

MEETING OF OLD FRIENDS. 
How much of change lies in a little space! 
How soon the spirits leave their youth behind; 
The early green {): sakes the bough; the flowers, 
Nature’s more fairy-like and fragile ones, 
Droop on the way-side, and the later leaves 
Have artifice aud culture—so the heart: 
llow soon its soft spring hours take darker hues! 
And hopes, that were like rainbows, melt in shade; 
While the fair future, ah! how fair it seemed! 
Grows dark and actual. 


It was a cold and rainy afternoon as Ethel Churchill 


a yellow mist obscured every object ; the passers glided by 


and heavy, as if a ray of sunshine had never rested on 
its waters. The room itself was large and dark, and had 
that peculiar air of discomfort which belongs to “ ready 
furnished apartments :” every thing looks as if it had 
been bought at a sale, and there is an equal want of har- 
mony both in the proportions and colours. The idea 
involuntarily occurs of how the chairs had encircled 
other hearths; of how, around the tables, had gathered 
family groups, broken up by the pressure of distress and 
of want. All the associations are those of poverty ; and, 
of all human evils, poverty is the one whose suffering 
is the most easily understood: even those who have 
never known it, can comprehend its wretchedness. Hun- 
ger, cold, and mortification ; the disunion of families ; the 
separation of those the most fondly attached; youth 
bowed by premature toil; age wasting the little strength 
vet remaining: these are the familiar objects which sur- 
round poverty. 

Ethel did not thus closely examine the causes of the 
weight upon her spirits; she only knew that the weight 
was there: she was strange, lonely, unsettled, and she 
looked forward to nothing. Never had she before felt 
so forcibly the change that a few months had worked in 
her ; and she was sad when she remembered how young 
she was, and how little in life remained for her. How 
delighted she would have been but a very little while 
before, at the idea of a visit to London! now lassitude 
and discouragement were her predominant sensations. 
Ethel found the time hang heavily on her hands, the 
more heavily for expectation. A note from Lady March- 
mont had reached her early in the morning, saying, that 


Lord Marchmont went out. 
“The fact is, my dearest Ethel,” so ran the note, 
He sees the 


any circumstances, doubly delightful as an act of dis. 
obedience. Ever your affectionate 
“ Hennietra.” 


Ethel’s heart clung to the writer, she was the only 
creature she knew in this vast city; and, moreover, if 
ever there was a being formed to win and fascinate, it 
was Lady Marchmont: a fault in her was more charm- 
ing than a merit in another. The very difference in cha- 
racter drew the friends together: different, also, in their 
styles of beauty, there had never been the shadow of 
rivalry between them: besides, both were quite young 
enough to have warmth, confidence, and mirth, those 
three ingredients of friendship. 

The evening closed in, and Ethel began to make pre- 
parations for her visiter. She ordered lights, had the 
curtains closed, and stirred the fire till the room looked 
quite cheerful in the blaze. Tea was then brought in; 
and Ethel had scarcely finished drawing two ponderous 
arm-chairs to each side of the fire-place, when the stop- 
ping of a chair in the hall announced Lady Marchmont, 
Ethel flew to the top of the stairs to meet her; and, in 
a few moments, each stood by the fire, in all the eager- 
ness of welcome. sa 

Tea was poured out, and each began to tell the other 
the many events that had taken place since their parting. 
Much, indeed, had occurred: they parted, girls; they 
met, women. A deeper meaning was in the face of 
either than when they sat with the moonlight falling over 
them beside the little fountain. ‘They looked eagerly on 
each other, and felt that they were changed: there was 
as much, perhaps more beauty, but there was less bright- 
ness. The mind, more than the heart, gave its impres- 
sion to the features. The blush came not at every second 
word ; the cheek of either was paler; and Ethel’s had an 
appearance of delicate health, very different from the 
morning bloom that it formerly wore. 

There was an habitual sarcasm on’ Lady Marchmont’s 
finely cut lip, and Ethel’s smile had grown into a sad 
sweetness. On the brow was a deeper shadow—-serious 
and thoughtful. The glad bursts of laughter, the gay 
fantasies, the buoyant hopes, which they used to meet 
and share together, were all gone by for ever. 

The servants removed the tea-things, and they drew 

nearer to the fire, and to each other. Both had a great 
deal to say, and vet the conversation languished ; but we 
have all felt this after a long absence: confidence is a 
habit, and requires to be renewed. We have lost the 
custom of telling every thing; and we begin to fear that 
what we have to tell is scarcely worth being told. We 
have formed new acquaintances; we have entered into 
other amusements ; we feel that our tastes are altered ; 
and we require a kittle while to see if the change be mu- 
tual. Moreover, the affections are always timid; they 
require both encouragement and custom, before they can 
venture to communicate their regrets. 
It is a curious, but an undeniable fact, that the meet- 
ing, after absence, of old friends, is almost always con- 
strained and silent at first; they are surprised to find 
how little they have said of what they meant to say. It 
merely shows, after all, that affection is a habit. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER LXI. 
REMINISCENCES. 


Ah, tell me not that memory 
Sheds gladness o’er the past ; 
What is recalled by faded flowers, 
Save that they did not Jast ? 

Were it not better to forget, 
Than but remember and regret? 


Look back upon your hours of youth— 
What were your early years, 

But scenes of childish cares and griefs? 
And say not childish tears 

Were nothing ; at that time they were 

More than the young heart well could bear. 


Go on to riper years, and look 
Upon your sunny spring ; 
And from the wrecks of former years, 
What will your memory bring ?— 
Affections wasted, pleasures fled, 
And hopes now numbered with the dead! 


«“ Shut yourself up—go nowhere!” exclaimed Lady 


Marchmont: “ well, I cannot help your going mad ; but, 
at all events, I will not aid and abet you in so doing. 





You are now in town, and a town life you must lead.” 
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“I have,” replied Ethel, leaning languidly back in her 
chair, “ neither health nor spirits for gaiety.” 

« A girl of nineteen talking of health and spirits!” in- 
terrupted her visiter; “ why, you have beauty enough 
to supply the place of both. However, I have no objec- 
tion to your adopting le genre languissant, it will the 
less interfere with my own. If you were to come out 
starry and startling, we should not be friends a week.” 

“ Oh, Henrietta!” exclaimed Ethel, half reproachfully. 

«“ Nay, don’t look so serious; or, rather, upon second 
thoughts, do; for it is singularly becoming to you. It 
is delightful to think how we shall set each other off. I 
am dark, classical, and have some thoughts of binding 
my black tresses with myrtle, and letting Sir Godfrey 
Kneller finish my portrait as Aspasia: you, on the con- 
trary, are soft, fair, with the blue eyes and golden hair of 
a Madonna. We shall always be contrasts, and never 
be rivals.” 

« At all events,” answered Ethel, “we can never be 
the last.” 

«TI don’t know,” said Lady Marchmont; “ but, at all 
events, we will be generous about our lovers.” 

“TI neither expect nor wish for any,” said her com- 
panion. 

« Not wish for a lover!” cried Henrietta; “I never 
heard any thing so absurd! or, perhaps, you would pre- 
fer waiting till after you are married ?” 

«“ My dear Henrietta,” exclaimed Ethel, colouring ; 
and, after a moment’s pause, added, “I never wish to 
hear the name even of a lover again.” 

«“ What, my dear, frightened at the narrow escape you 
had of being married ?” replied Lady Marchmont, pur- 
posely alluding to the marriage; for she felt that even 
hinting at Norbourne Courtenaye was treading on too 
delicate ground. No woman likes to dwell on a subject 
so mortifying as a faithless lover. 

« An escape you may well call it,” replied her friend. 
“Oh, Henrietta! you do not know what a dreadful thing 
it is to see yourself on the point of being married to a 
man you both dislike and despise.” 

«“ But why did you consent to marry him?” asked 
Lady Marchmont, a little conscience-stricken. 

« Because I was utterly dispirited and ill: I had not 
strength to say ‘No’ to my grandmother, whom I had 
always been in the habit of obeying.” 

«They would not have found me so obedient,” cried 
the countess. 

“I was rather passive than obedient,” replied Ethel; 
“ but the interruption of the ceremony awakened me like 
a shock. The relief was whatI cannot describe: I 
seemed to awake as if from a lethargy. Thought, reso- 
lution, and a belief in my own powers of resistance, ap- 
peared to revive suddenly within me. I have seen more, 
and reflected more, during the last month, than I ever 
did before in the whole course of my existence.” 

“Suppose Mr. Trevanion should obtain his pardon, 
would you still think yourself compelled to marry him?” 

« No; though I should certainly not think myself jus- 
tified in marrying another.” 

«“ Well, then,”’ exclaimed Lady Marchmont, “TI shall 
use my utmost influence to get him beheaded, out of the 
way, as soon as possible. Dear, dear! I am afraid that 
he would only be hanged: at_least, I can endeavour to 
have him complimented with the axe.” 

“ My dear Henrietta, how can you jest on such serious 
subjects ?”” 

“ On what others would you have me jest?” replied 
her companion, her beautiful mouth curving with a bitter 
smile. “The serious things of life are its keenest mock- 
eries. The things set apart for laughter are not half so 
absurd as those marked out for tears. Ah! if we did but 
look at life in its true point of view—false, hollow, mock- 
ing, and weary as it is!—we should just walk down this 
very strect, and be found floating on the Thames to-mor- 
row.” 

Ethel watched the sudden change that passed over 
her companion’s face with silent surprise; which when 
Henrietta observed, she at once resumed her former 
gaiety. 

“Tt is not one of our lenst absurdities that we never 
do what we purpose doing.. Here we met to-night, on 
purpose to talk over the past, and we have done nothing 
but talk over the future. Ah, I believe that most of us 
may as well forget the past !” 

* Indeed we may,” said Ethel ; and a deeper shade of 


“ We have not only,” added Lady Marchmont, “ for- 
gotten the past, but also the passing present. I hear my 
chair in the hall; and to keep Lord Marchmont waiting, 
when he has announced his intention of supping at home, 
far exceeds my prerogative; so good night, dearest, you 
will either see or hear from me to-morrow.” 

« She is right,” murmured Ethel, as, after her guest’s 
departure, she resumed her seat; and, leaning her head 
on her hand, gave way to the indulgence of a melancholy 
reverie. “Of what avail is it to dwell upon the past ? 
—I wish I could forget !” 

—>— 
CHAPTER LAXII. 
AN INTERVIEW. 

Why, life must mock itself to mark how small 
Are the distinctions of its various pride. 
Tis strange how we delight in the unreal ; 
The fanciful and the fantastic make 
One half our triumphs. Notin mighty things— 
The glorious offerings of our mind to fate— 
Do we ask homage to our vanities, 
One half so much as from the false and vain: 
The petty trifles that the social world 
Has fancied into grandeur. 


When a woman has once made up her mind to be im- 
prudent, she is very imprudent indeed; she is quite in- 
genious in contriving occasions. Thanks to her age, 
and the interest of old friends of the family, Mrs. Church- 
ill had escaped without punishment for her amateur trea- 
son; and now, whether emboldened by an impunity 
which she most untruly set down to the account of fear, 
or whether the late excitement made her present quiet 
insipid,—it would be difficult to say ; but she was in a 
fret and fever to further prove what she called her devo- 
tion to the House of Stuart. 

Lord Marchmont would have expatiated for months to 
come on his own prudence in refusing admission into his 
house, could he have heard only a tithe of her daily dis- 
course. Fortunately, two servants she had brought with 
her, were devotedly attached to their mistress; and the 
others only entering her apartments at rare intervals, did 
not understand her mystic allusions; and she now, more 
than ever, affected to veil her meaning under the mys- 
terious phraseology so much adopted by the Jacobites. 

One morning Ethel was surprised by a summons, un- 
usually early to her grandmother’s room. She found 


a multitude of trunks; while she walked up and down, 
now ‘telling them where such a satin was to be found, 
and then reading a letter which she held in her hand. 
As soon as Ethel came in, she took her hand, and, with- 
out speaking, led her to the closet adjoining. 

“T have,” said she, “ most important intelligence to 
communicate.” 

Her listener turned pale ; could it be possible that Mr: 
Trevanion had come to London? 

Mrs. Churchill, however, continued, without noticing 


from her grace of Buckingham. She appoints to-day 
for a private interview. The daughter of a king duly 
appreciates my humble services to her house.” 

“ My dear madam,” exclaimed Ethel, “do you think 
it will be quite prudent, under your present circumstances, 
to visit a person whose Jacobite predilections are so well 
known as those ef the Duchess of Buckingham ?” 

«“ IT am not aware,” returned her grandmother, drawing 


observed in my whole life, that authorises you to suppose 
I should allow prudence to interfere with duty? You 
will be ready to accompany me by twelve o’clock to-day.” 
Ethel knew that further remonstrance was useless ; 
and, therefore, quietly offered her services to arrange the 
multitudinous wardrobe which was being unpacked, 
Mrs. Churchill, always particular about her dress, was 
this morning more so than ever. Still, it must be con- 
fessed, that when the sad-coloured satin was arranged 
in rich folds, and the Mechlin lace (it was a little fortune 
in itself) hung to her satisfaction, she looked as perfect 
a specimen of an old lady as England could have pro- 
duced. 
The chairs came at the appointed hour, and Ethel 
could not but be amused at the glimpses she had of the 
park along which they were carried; although haunted 
by misgivings as to the judiciousness of their destination. 
They were set down in a hall of large dimensions, hung 





sadness passed across her sweet face. 


round with portraits, and filled with servants, who had 


her in the greatest bustle: two of the maids unpacking | 


her agitation :—‘‘I have this morning received an answer | 


up herself to her full height, « what act you have ever | 
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more the air of guards. T'wo attendants marshaled them 
up-stairs, where they were received by two gentlemen 
ushers, who conducted them along a spacious gallery into 
an antechamber, where they were received by her grace’s 
chamberlain. He sent in a page, richly dressed; and, 
after a message, mysteriously whispered in his ear, an- 
nounced that her grace was ready to receive her guests. 
Two attendants, in court dresses, flung open the folding 
doors of the room in which the duchess awaited their ar- 
rival. It was a long, high chamber: on the one side 
there was a number of narrow windows, whose curtains 
of crimson damask swept the floor, and gave a rich and 
subdued colour to the light that struggled through their 
massive folds; on the other side were pictures in huge 
gilded frames, each with a crown on the top; for they 
were all family portraits of the Stuarts. At the end of 
the room was a canopy, surmounted by a ducal coronet. 
Below was a full-length of James II., at whose feet was 
a sort of throne, on which the duchess was placed. Six 
ladies, splendidly attired, were on either side, all stand- 
ing ; indeed, an arm-chair, placed near the throne, was 
the only seat to be seen in the room. 

The duchess received them with a gracious inclination 
of the head; and, after signing to Mrs. Churchill to take 
the arm-chair, she extended her hand for Ethel to kiss. 
Silence was then broken by enquiring how Mrs. Churchill 
bore the fatigue of the journey ! 

“T never felt it,” replied the old lady, who was elated 
with all the dignity of a martyr; “ there are times when 
the mind forgets the body.” 

Ethel could not help smiling when she recollected how 
her grandmother had slept or grumbled the whole journey 
in.her very comfortable carriage. 

“ We are not ignorant of your devotion,” returned the 
duchess, with a very solemn air, suddenly checking her- 
self, as if afraid of saying too much. But it is difficult 
to sustain conversation in such a high and forced tone, 
and neither party got further than a few stately sen- 
tences, 

Ethel employed the time in observing the duchess. 
| She could trace no likeness to the portrait by which she 

was seated : she was far handsomer—having retained, at 

least, the traces of her former beauty. She had fine high 
features: her eyes were rather small, and close to the 
nose, but bright and piercing; and the general severity 
of her aspect vanished under the influence of a very 
pleasant smile. She wore black; and, as the cumbrous 
drapery fell around her stately figure, contrasting with the 
dead paleness of her face (she had not worn rouge for 
years), there was something about her which gave more 
the idea of a picture than of a human beiag. 

Apparently both the hostess and guest grew tired of 
maintaining the dignity of conspiracy ; for, suddenly, the 
duchess rose and requested Mrs, Churchill’s presence in 
her closet, and left Ethel, much longer than she liked, to 
be entertained by her ladies in waiting. 

The duchess and Mrs. Churchill had known each 
other as girls; and it may be doubted whether they had 
| not found some subject of conversation more amusing 
| than even the downfall of the house of Hanover. At 
| last a little page made his appearance, and stated that 
Miss Churchill’s company was requested by her grace. 
She followed her little guide through a number of gal- 
leries until she found herself in a large bed-chamber, by 
whose fireplace both Mrs. Churchill and the duchess were 











| seated. 
| “I sent for you, my dear,” said her grandmother, “ that 
you might be as favoured as myself.” 
Both ladies rose with a mysterious air; and her grace, 
| first carefully looking round, and then locking her door, 
| touched a spring in the wall. The panel flew back, and 
| discovered a small secret chamber, hung with purple vel- 
vet, and lighted by one large lamp. 

| “It burns night and day,” said her grace, entering, 
followed by her companions. The duchess then drew a 
| curtain aside, which coneealed a portrait of the Pre- 
tender. She dropped on her knee, and her example was 
| followed by Mrs. Churchill, and also by Ethel, who con- 
soled herself by thinking that if it was an act of treason, 
she could not help it. Perhaps there was most treason 
in the interest with which she gazed on the handsome 
and melancholy countenance of the prince, that wore the 
expression of sadness peculiar to his fated race. 

“Tt is a hard fate,” thought she, “to be exiled from so 
noble a heritage as England.” 

On a little stand in the middle, was a large basket filled 
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with white roses: the duchess took one and gave it to her 
young companion. They left the chamber in silence; 
and, after seeing that the panel was properly secured— 

“IT have got another portrait to show you,” said her 
grace, in a tone from which every thing but deep sadness 
had vanished: “alas! ours is an ill-fated house !” 

They followed her into another chamber, hung with 
black ; and, beneath a sombre canopy, mocked by the 
ducal coronet above, was the portrait of her son—the 
young duke recently deceased. He was more like the 
Stuarts than his mother; but it was a soft, fair likeness. 
The same sad and sombre expression was united with 
almost feminine beauty. It was of a kind too fragile for 
lasting. ‘The large blue eyes seemed full of light—but 
the lips were feverish, and the rich colour on the cheek 
hectic. 

“ He was my only boy,” 
saw that 
pressed emotion ; 
unshed tears. After this, she had not even the inclina- 
tion to smile at what her grace said was the occupation 
of her leisure hours. She undrew a curtain, and there 
were two wax-work figures, arrayed in robes of state, 
glittering with tissue and embroidery. “ They are des- 
tined, when finished, for Westminster Abbey,” added his 
mother, with all her former stateliness. 

They then adjourned to the reception-room : the duch- 
ess resumed her seat under the canopy—the damsels in 
waiting ranged themselves on either side; and a page 


said the duchess: and Ethel 


brought in a massive gold salver, with chocolate, seed- | 


cake, and canary. The refreshments over, they took 
their leave—were ushered in great form to their chairs, 
and arrived in safety at home—Ethel, at all events, com- 
pletely tired. 

But the events of the day were not over. 
arrived in London that Mr. Trevanion had effected his | 
This, coupled with Mrs, Churchill’s indiscreet 
visit, led to more severe measures. She was placed under 
confinement, though allowed to remain in her own house 
but menaced with a fine, which 
vould, if exacted, bring beggary along with it. 





escape. 


on account of her age; 


—<—— 
CHAPTER LAXIII. 
A PROJECT. 
The sun was setting o'er the sea, 
A beautiful and summer sun; 
Crimson and bright, as if not night, 
But rather day had just begun 
That lighted sky, that lighted sea, 
They spoke of Love and Hope to me. 
I thought how Loye, I thought bow Hope, 
O’er the horizon of my heart 
Had poured their light like yonder sun ; 
Like yon sun, only to depart 
Alas! that ever suns should set, 
Or Hope grow cold, or Love forget ! 


” 


«“T see no remedy!” exclaimed Henrietta, who had 
hurried to Ethel on the first intelligence of this new mis- 
fortune, “ but a direct application to Sir Robert Walpole. 
I have tried every method to induce Lord Marchmont to 
exert himself, but in vain. Ihave reasoned, flattered, 
even cried; but all of no use. But for a husband, one 
shofild never know how disagreeable people can be.” 

“Hush, my dearest Henrietta !”’ exclaimed Ethel. 

«“ Ah! it is of no use finding fault with what I say: it 
is the truth.” 

“ Which,” interrupted her friend, “ is not to be spoken 
at all times.” 

« Well, well,” replied Henrietta, half laughing, “ have 
your own way—which, by the by, is what you quiet peo- 
ple always contrive to get in some way or other.” 

“T have so much of my own way,” replied Ethel, with | 
a smile. 

«Only with me,” returned the other, laughing ; “and, 
as it is a luxury, you make the most of it. But I’ll tell 
you what my plan is: I shal®take you, to-morrow, to 
Chelsea, and see if we cannot obtain an interview with 
Sir Robert himself, and then you can plead your own 
cause.” 

«“ But what could I say?” exclaimed Ethel, turning 
palewt the bare mention of such a scheme. 

“Say! Why, my dear, you need only look,” cried 
Henrietta: “ not but what you may very well find plenty 
to say. You can tell him that your grandmother is just 
a silly old lady, who will never do any one any harm but 


” 


the curved mouth was tremulous with sup- | 
and the eyes filled fora moment with | 
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| herself. You can 2 also ask him to behead Mr. T revanion, 
lif ever he sets foot in England again.” 
« Will you never be serious ?” interrupted her listener. 
“IT am too sad to be serious,” replied Lady Marchmont. 
«“ Do you know what that mood is when you would rather 
dwell upon any thing but your own thoughts? Iam al- 
ways the most seemingly lively when I am the least so 
in reality; and I talk nonsense when I have not courage 
to talk sense. I make a noise, like children, because I 
am frightened at finding myself in the dark—that worst 
of darkness, the darkness of the heart.” 
“This from you!” exclaimed Ethel ; 
liant, the flattered 
“ All very true,” interrupted Henrietta; “but not the 
happy. Nature and fortune are at variance with me: 
the one meant me to be much better than I actually am. 
| Every day I see more clearly the worthlessness and the 
| vacancy of the life that I lead; my heart is chilled and 
hardened, and my mind frets itself. It is a dreadful feel- 
| ing, that of knowing you are not loved as you could 
love, and as you deserve to be loved: to know that all 
your highest and best qualities fe 
“It is a dreadful thing,” replied Ethel, with a shudder 
that she could not repress. Her heat bad gone back 
| to its own early dream, and dwelt the more heavily on its 
present desolation. 
| Real feeling is shy of expression ; and neither of the 
| friends had courage to speak of what was nearest the 
| heart of either. Henrietta did not like to talk of Lord 
Marchmont, and to own how utterly she had been mis- 
| taken in believing that rank and wealth sufficed to make 
a happy marriage: she shamed to say how she craved | 
| for affection and sympathy. Ethel, on her part, was 
| equally reluctant to speak of Norbourne Courtenaye; | 


“you, the bril- 











feeling of delicacy, did not like to speak of Constance. 


How much, even in the most confidential intercourse, is | struck her so forcibly on her first arrival. 
| kept back! the dearest of friends know each other but little. tion to which her own hopes pointed, the aspect was 
« But,” continued Lady Marchmont, “let us speak | even more cheerful. 


seriously of my project; believe me, it is a good one. 
originate in ourselves, I have said it for you.” 

“T really,” 
any thing of the kind.” 

“ Well, it is something to be prepared: it is what you | 
must be to-morrow.” 

“But what possible influence can I have with Sir 
Robert ?” 

« Oh, a pretty woman always has influence ; and they 
say that the all-powerful minister is as open to the 
charms of a pair of beaua yeux as any one,” 

“T shall feel so frightened, and so silly !” 

«“ Never mind the last; only instead of fear have hope. 
Sir Robert is a widower, who knows what effect you 
may produce ?” 

“T have no ambition for such a conquest.” 

“That is because you are not yet come to a full use 
of your understanding. Universal conquest should be 
the motto of our sex. Every woman should try to make 
| every man she sees in love with her.” 
| “And what is she to do with all these lovers when she 

has them ?” 
| « Why, not much; it is not every person who can be 
made useful; still, there they are if you want them. To 
make a man in love with you gives an instant hold on 
| his vanity ; and with that you can do any thing. Vanity 
li is the real lever with which Archimedes said he could 
| 
| 





move the earth; so, try what you can effect with Sir 
Robert.” 

“J fear that will not be much,” replied Ethel, with a 
disconsolate air. 

* At all events, look your very best; and I shall call 
for you about twelve. Remember, the most perfect toilet; 
| men do not understand the detail of dress, but they ap- 
| preciate the result. I shall go to bed, and dream all 

night that I am prime minister instead of Sir Robert.” 

She staid for no answer, but left Ethel all fear and 
| hesitation; which however merged in the conviction, 
| that though she might not be able to do any thing for 
her grandmother, at least she ought to try her utmost; 
and she had great confidence in her friend. Henrietta, 
like all persons of active mind and lively imagination, 
exercised great influence over all about her. It was diffi- 
cult to resist both her warmth and her kindliness; the 
one carried you along with her, the other made it quite 
ungrateful not to be so carried. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 
CHANGES IN LONDON. 
The presence of perpetual change 
Is ever on the earth ; 
y 


To-day is only as the soil 
That gives to-morrow birth. 
Where stood the tower, there grows the weed ; 
Where stood the weed, the tower ; 
No present hour its likeness leaves 
To any future hour. 
Of each imperial city built 
Far on the Eastern plains, 
A desert waste of tomb and sand 
Is all that now remains. 


Our own fair city, filled with life, 
Has yet a future day, 

When power, and might, and majesty, 
Will yet have passed away. 


Nothing could be more bright than the following 
morning; it was the first day of sunshine that Ethel had 
seen since her arrival in London, and she was surprised 
to observe the change that it wrought. The river below 
her window shone with that deep, dead cléarness, which 
somewhat resembles molten lead; the little boats glided 
rapidly past, and more than one song, set to some popu- 
lar vld tune, came from the watermen as they rowed 
past. The sails of many a small vessel seemed like 
snow, and nothing could be more graceful than the way 
in which they glided through the arches of the distant 
| bridge—disappeared—and then might again be recog- 
nised in the bend of the stream above. ‘The noble dome 
of St. Paul’s seemed bathed in the golden atmosphere, 


News had | and this silence was aided by Henrietta, who, from a | and the spires of the inferior churches glittered below. 


Ethel wondered what had become of the gloom which 
In the direc- 


The banks of the Thames had 
gardens intermixed with the buildings, and- the archi- 


There, you need not say we think all projects good that | tecture was of a lighter character, while the beautiful 


old abbey rose like a queen amid her court. Unless we 


exclaimed Ethel, “was not going to say | except the Tiber, there is no river which has so much 


history about it as the Thames, and which is so strongly 
| impressed with the characteristics of its nation. There 
| are the signs of that commercial activity which has car- 
ried the flag of England round the world; there is that 
cleaving to the past which has preserved those stately 
churches inviolate—the glorious receptacles of the dead 
—and there, too, is evidence of that domestic. spirit 
which goes back upon itself for enjoyment, and garners 
up its best hopes in a little space. England may be de- 
ficient in public gardens, but where are there so many 
ptivate ones, each the delight of their master, and the 
household that have planted their shrubs and watered 
their flowers? What little worlds of affection and com- 
fort are bounded by the neat quickset hedge, quiet and 
still as the nest of some singing-bird ! 

Ethel was in that sensitive state of mind and body 
which is especially subject to external influences, and 
she began her toilet with a cheerfulness that had its 
origin in the sun shining in at the window. What chil- 
dren we are in trifles! what slight things exercise an 
influence over us! to how much that our reason would 
be ashamed to acknowledge, nevertheless does it sub- 
mit. Our whole nature must change; we must be less 
susceptible, less dependent on “ blind accident,” before 
we can shake off hopes and fears, which are almost su- 
perstitions. 

For a wonder, two ladies were actually punctual to an 
appointment: Lady Marchmont was to her time, and 
Ethel did not keep her waiting a moment. A woman’s 
first look is at the dress of her friend, and her second 
word is of it. Each was exceedingly satisfied with the 
other; which is also saying that they were exceedingly 
satisfied with themselves. Lady Marchmont had on a 
rich flowered damask, and a white chip hat tied down 
with a pink kerchief; and never had she looked hand- 
somer, fur she was one whose variable complexion and 
mobile features were made to express interest and ex- 
citement. Ethel was in mourning: they had judged it 
the most fitting habit for a petitioner ; it was certainly 
one most becoming to the wearer. The black set off the 
pure white skin and the gloss of the golden hair, and it 
suited the pensive and subdued expression that had be- 
come habitual to Ethel’s sweet countenance, 
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A drive to Chelsea was a very different thing in those 
days to what it is in ours; it was then literally going 
out of town, and the huge coach-and-six made its stately 
way beneath old trees, and through green and shady 
lanes. I cannot say much for the cheerfulness of Chelsea 
now-a-days: it would seem as if past gaiety always 
flung a deeper shadow over the places where it held 
sway. The large old houses, darkened with many years, 
have a gloomy appearance; and the chances of the 
present day are, that they have transmigrated into board- 
ing-schools and mad-houses. No vestige remains of that 
luxuriant growth of almond trees, for which it was for- 
merly celebrated. ‘There is something peculiarly lovely 
in the almond blossom ; it brings the warmth of the rose 
on the last cold airs of winter, a rich and glowing wreath, 
when all beside is desolate : so frail, too, and so delicate, 
like a fairy emblem of those sweet and gentle virtues 
whose existence is first known in an hour of adversity. 
High brick walls stand where once stood that rosy and 
graceful tree; and if there be one object more dreary 
than another, it is a high blank brick wall: as little 
vestige is there left of the wide-spread common. 

Small houses have sprung up as rapidly as the sum- 
mer grasses used to spring in the Five Fields, so noto- 
rious for robbery and murder, that even Madame de 
Genlis, not usually very accurate in her English locale, 
is perfectly right in making them the scene of a robber’s 
attack. 


“ Troy now stands where grass once grew,” to take the 
liberty of reversing a quotation, and Belgrave Square 
has effaced the terrors of “ The Five Fields ;’’ but the 
road to Sir Robert Walpole’s lay more to the right; yet 
so much are places brought together, and distances short- 
ened now-a-days, that a visit to Chelsea was about what 
a visit to Richmond would be now. It was a very plea- 
sant morning, the clear blue sky was only broken by 
large white clouds, whose contrast deepened the azure 
into purple. The trees lay on one side the road ina 
rich depth of shadow; on the other the golden light 
seemed to rain through the chequered boughs: a subtle 
fragrance floated on the air, and the carols of a thousand 
birds rose distinct above the deep murmur of the city 
that they had left behind. 

«“ I cannot help,” said Ethel, “ feeling in better spirits : 
it seems absolute ingratitude not to enjoy so lovely a 
morning !” 

“T shall consider them as an omen,” replied Lady 
Marchmont: “it is very becoming to be in good spirits, 
ard I want you to look your best. Really you ought to 
keep a relay of tenth cousins to die off, for black suits 
you remarkably well. We shall be such good contrasts ; 
I am so glad that I have left off my mourning !” 

“Your mourning!” exclaimed Ethel; “I was not 
aware that you had been wearing it. 

Lady Marchmont coloured, both with embarrassment 
and self-repreach. Embarrassment—for, with an intuitive 
delicacy, she had shrank from ever naming Mrs. Courte- 
naye to Ethel; and with self-reproach, that, in a mo- 
ment’s carelessness, she could have so lightly alluded to 
such a painful subject. Perhaps it was best to tell Ethel 
at once: if ever she went into society at all, she would 
inevitably hear of it, and her own concealment would 
have the appearance of a dissimulation,—the furthest 
from her thoughts. Yes, it was best to tell Ethel at 
once. 

“I have not,” said Lady Marchmont, “ told you of the 
friendship that existed between Mrs. Courtenaye and my- 
self, for I felt that the subject must be a painful one to 
you.” 

How painful, the deadly paleness that overspread 
Ethel’s face sufficiently told. Henrietta would not 
observe it, but went on with her story, thus giving her 
friend time to recover; and, before it was done, both 
were mingling their tears together. 

“T have avoided the subject myself,” said Ethel at last, 
in a faltering tone ; “ even now it is most painful to say 
what I think of Mr. Norbourne’s conduct: it was too 
cruel !” 

“ Do not,” interrupted Henrietta, “ expect the shadow 
of an-excuse from me. It was the resentment that I felt 
towards himself that, singularly enough, led to my ac- 
quaintance with his wife: and I say it, even to yourself, 
that if ever there was an angel upon earth, it was Con- 
stance Courtenaye.” 

+* What a strange thing it is’ for affection to change !” 
No. 11 —ParRT 1.—1838. 


Who was it for ?”’- 


said Ethel : « even now I cannot comprehend inconstancy 
in love.” 

«“ T do not think,” returned Henrietta, « that there was 
any inconstancy in the case: we must look to more 
worldly motives. Constance was a creature that grew 
upon your love, but no rival to yourself. I take it for 
granted that the Courtenaye property was involved, and 
that its heir had no means of freeing himself but by a 
marriage with his cousin.” 

«“ He must have known that before he knew me,” said 
Ethel, coldly. 

“Tam not,” exclaimed Lady Marchmont, “ seeking 
to defend conduct as heartless as it was cruel. Your 
youth, your ignorance of the world, your touching con- 
fidence in himself, should have made your happiness too 
sacred for a moment’s trifling. But we live in a hard 
and unkind world, and every hour I see some new proof 
of how little we regard the feelings of each other; and, 
strange it is, that the deepest injuries are those that are 
the most lightly judged. The strong hand of the law is 
around your life and your wealth, but he who takes from 
you all that renders them valuable, the chances are, that 
his offence will find palliation and excuse; nay, that the 
laughers will be on his side. The heart is left alone in 
its desolation !” 





oe 
CHAPTER LXV. 
SIR ROBERT WALPOLE AND HOUSE, 


This is the charm of poetry: it comes 

On sad perturbed moments ; and its thoughts, 
Like pearls amid the troubled waters, gleam. 
That which we garnered in our eager youth, 
Becomes a long delight in after years: 

The mind is strengthened, and the heart refreshed 








By some old memory of gifted words, 

That bring sweet feelings, answering to our own, 
Or dreams that waken some more Jofty mood 
Than dwelleth with the commonplace of life. 


The two friends were roused from the sad and sub- 
dued mood into which they had gradually sunk, by the 
sudden stoppage of the carriage at the entrance to Sir 





Robert Walpole’s house. The arrival took them by sur- 
prise: Ethel, who had quite lost the passing cheerful- | 
ness of the morning, turned yet paler, but Lady March- 
mont was at once aroused by the excitement of the 
coming interview ; as she afterwards said, laughing, she | 
felt what her beauty owed to itself ! 

“TI have a friend at court,” whispered she to her com- 
panion: “last night I singled out one of Sir Robert’s 
secretaries, and a few smiles made him my devoted 
chevalier, and he promised to insure an interview.” 

So saying, she gave a small billet to one of the ser- | 
vants ; and almost before they had time to look at each 
other, and to see that neither ringlet nor riband were dis- | 
placed by their long drive, down came the young secre- | 
tary. He handed them from the carriage with an air of | 
devoted gallantry, and led them to a small breakfast-room, 
which overlooked the garden. 

“ Here,” said he, “I must leave you, while I ascertain | 
whether Sir Robert will not be too proud to receive the | 
loveliest lady in England !” 

« Now, honour and glory to /a haute science de la | 
coqueiterie! My rank, though I own that. it is a very 
pretty thing to be a countess, would have done nothing | 
for me in this case ; my wealth, no more; for, despite of 
the opposition, I do not think Sir Robert would have 
allowed me to offer a pair cf diamond ear-rings, even with 
his favourite daughter in the background; but I flung 
myself on a woman’s best prerogative, and mes beaux 
yeux have settled the matter at once for me. Ethel, 
why don’t you thank me for having made such good use 
of them ?” 

Pale and agitated, Ethel could scarcely force a smile ; 
and, to divert her attention from the dreaded interview, 
Lady Marchmont began to notice the objects around 
them. The window opened towards a most lovely gar- 
den, whose smooth turf and gorgeous parterres swept 
down to the river. A peacock stood on the grass lawn, 
his brilliant plumage expanded in the sunshine, while 
every movement showed some change of colour. Be- 
yond, as if to show the infinite variety of beauty, floated 
two swans; they were coming to shore, in the full glory 
of their arching necks and snowy wings. No marvel 
that the ancient Greeks, who never lost an image of love- 
liness, linked them to the chariot of the Queen of Beauty! 











« A swan,” said Lady Marchmont, “always gives the 
idea of a court-lady—stately in her grace, ruffling in her 
bravery, and conscious of the floating plumes that mark 
her pretensions. The peacock is a coquette ; it turns in 
the sunshine, it looks round as if to ask the conscious 
air of its purple and gold; but the swan sails on in ma- 
jestic tranquillity, it sees the fair image of its perfect 
grace on the waters below, and is content : 


‘It seeks not the applause of vulgar eyes.’’ 


« And which of these,” asked Ethel, “do you con- 
sider to be your prototype ?” 

«“ Oh, a happy mixture of both!” returned the young 
countess, laughing: “ it is the greatest mistake possible, 
to be always the same; I appeal to the high authority of 
Pope :— 


‘ Ladies, like tulips, in the sunshine show, 
*Tis to variety their charms they owe!’ 


The swan is a particularly well-bred bird, it has a proper 
court and reception manner; but there are times when 
you may well permit yourself the airs and graces of the 
peacock. Indeed, I think a very pretty system of orni- 
thology might be got up for the use of our sex; you, for 
example, have taken your lessons of the dove !” 

“ Thank you !” returned her companion. 

* You would say to your lover, 


‘I disdain 

All pomp when thou art by: far be the noise 

Of kings and courts from us, whose gentle souls 

Our kindly stars have steered another way. 

Free as the forest-doves, we’ll pair together, 

Flee to the arbours, grots, and flowery meads, 

And in soft murmurs interchange our souls; 

Together drink the crystal of the stream, 

Or taste the yellow fruit which autumn brings; 

And, when the golden evening calls us home, 

Wing to our downy nest, and sleep till morn.’” 
“TI do not believe I should say any thing,” replied 
Ethel; “I am naturally silent.” 

“ Well,” exclaimed Lady Marchmont, “there is a 
great deal to be urged in favour of a woman’s silence; 
still, 


‘Speech is morning to the mind; 
It spreads the beauteous images abroad, 
Which else lie furled and clouded in the soul.’ 


I do not know the reason,” continued Henrietta, “ but 
whenever I am very anxious about any thing, and I am, 
indeed, anxious now, my memory, by way of passing 
the time, always seems to fill with what were its earliest 
delights. How well I remember the old dark-looking 
volumes, from which my uncle used to evoke such beau- 
tiful creations! How real they then seemed to be! How 
devoutly I believed in these ethereal creations! Love, 
hope, and happiness, then appeared to me actual ex- 
istences. Alas! as Lady Mary says, ‘To my extreme 
mortification, I grow wiser every day !’” 

“T do not know,” said Ethel, with a deep sigh, 
“ whether I am wiser, but I am not happier than I used 
to be ; I am not so happy !” 

“The future owes you recompense,” answered her 
companion ; “ at all events, there is a great deal of plea- 
sure before you, if you come out as a beauty and an 
heiress : I trust that Sir Robert will decree that you shall 
be set in gold!” 

“ Let him give my poor old grandmother liberty, and 
I care for nothing else!” ; 

“ Well,” cried Henrietta, “do not look so pale and 
wo-begone about it, 


‘ As some fair tulip, by a storm oppressed, 
Shrinks up, and folds its silken arms to rest; 
And, bending to the blast all pale and dead, 
Hears from within the winds sing round its nest. 
So shrouded up, your beauty disappears ; 
Unveil, my love! and lay aside your fears.’ ” 
At that very moment the door opened, and the young 
secretary announced that Sir Robert Walpole would be 
happy to receive them. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 
rHE INTERVIEW. 
Go see Sir Robert! 
See Sir Robert! hum— 
j la if llmy life to come ! 
See him I have, but in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure, ill-exchanged for power ; 
Seen him encumbered with a venal tribe, 
Smile without art, and win without a bribe. 
Would he oblige me? Let me only find 
He does not think me what he thinks mankind. 
Come, come! at all I laugh he laughs, no doubt; 
The only difference is, I dare laugh out !’—Popre. 

It was a small, but luxurious room, the open windows 
of which looked to a garden sloping down to the river, 
clear and sunny, as if the metropolis had been an hun- 
dred miles away. Pots, crowded with rare and fragrant 
exotics, were on the terrace, and filled the apartment 
with their odours, and the walls around were hung with 
some of the choicest productions of the Italian school of 
art: the eye could not be raised but it must look on a 
In the midst stood a table, covered 
with papers tied up with red tape, books of accounts, 
and open letters. At one end, that facing the window, 
sat England’s all-powerful minister, wrapped in a loose 
morning gown of purple cloth. He was a man of large 
size, in an indolent attitude, and with that flushed com- 
At the first 
giance, you only saw one who appeared the idle and 
good-humoured voluptuary, whose chief attention was 
given to decide on the merit of rival clarets, and whose 
chief care was to ward off an attack of the gout. Not 
such was the impression produced by a second and more 


flower or a picture. 


plexion which usually accompanies excess, 


scrutinising look, or when the face before you was lighted 
by expression. 
pressed lip, whose subtie smile spoke a world of sarcasm ; 
there was thought on the bold, high forehead, and the 
mind kindled the depths of those piercing gray eyes. 

Sir Robert Walpole was essentially the man of his 
time: no other minister could have maintained the 
house of Hanover on its then tottering throne. It was 
opposed to the principles of the many, and entwined 
with the picturesque prejudices of none. The two first 
Georges were not men to either dazzle or to interest a 
people. They were narrow-minded foreign soldiers, 
fettered by the small etiquettes of small courts; and 
looked on their accession to the British throne rather as 
coming into a large property, than as entering on a high 
and responsible office. 

Sir Robert Walpole saw at once that loyalty and en- 
thusiasm must be put out of the question; the appeal 
must be made to common sense, and to self-interest. A 
man with less worldly shrewdness would never have 
seen how things really stood ; a man with less pliability 
could never heve adapted himself to them. It must al- 
ways be remembered, that his whole administration was 
one long struggle: he had to maintain his master on the 
throne, and himself in the ministry; and this was done 
by sheer force of talent. He had no alliance among the 
great nobility on the one hand ; and, at all events at first, 
was no personal favourite with the sovereign on the 
other; yet he kept his high post through one of the 
longest and most prosperous administrations that Eng- 
land has ever known. His faults were those of his day, 
a day singalarly deficient in all high moral attributes. 

Disbelief in excellence is the worst soil in which 


There was decision on the firmly com- 


the mind can work; we must believe, before we can 


hope. The political creed, of which expediency is the 
alpha and the omega, can never know the generous pur- 
pose, or the high result. It sees events through a micro- 
scope ; the detail is accurate, but the magnificent com- 
bination, and the glorious distance, are wholly lost. His 
age looked not beyond to-day ; it forgot what it had re- 
ceived from the past, and what it owed to the future. 
Rochefoucauld says, and most truly, that hypocrisy is 
the homage that vice pays to virtue; now, in Walpole’s 
time, it was not worth vice’s while to pay even the poor 
homage of hypocrisy. Political virtue was laughed at 5 
or, at best, considered a sort of Utopian dream that no 
one was bound to realise. Human interest will always 
mingle with human motive. To this hour, the great 
science and duty of politics is lowered by the petty leaven 
of small and personal advantage ; still, no one can deny 
the vast advance that has been made. Our views are 
loftiey, because more general ; and individual selfishness 
is corrected by the knowledge, that good is only to be 
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| worked out on a large scale. The many have taken the 
| place of the few ; and a great principle gives something 
| of its own strength to the mind that entertains it, 

| ‘The union of philanthropy and of- political science 
belongs to our own age: every hour the conviction is 
gaining ground, that happiness should be the object of 
legislation ; and that power is given for responsibility, 
not for enjoyment. Power is a debt to the people: but 
as yet we walk with the leading-strings of prejudice, 
strong to confine the steps, which they never should at- 
tempt to guide. Let the child and the nation alike feel 
their own way ; the very stumbles will teach not only 
caution, but their own strength to recover from them. 
There is a long path yet before us; but the goal, though 
distant, is glorious. The time may come, when that in- 
telligence, which is the sunshine of the moral world, will, 
like the sunshine of the physical world, kindle for all. 
There will be no tax on the window-lights of the mind. 
Ignorance, far more than idleness, is the mother of all 
the vices; and how recent has been the admission, that 
knowledge should be the portion of all? The destinies 
of the future lie in judicious education ; an education 
that must be universal, to be beneficial. 

The state of the poor in our own country is frightful ; 
and ask any one in the habit of coming in contact with 
the lower classes, to what is this distress mainly attri- 
butable ? The answer will always be the same—the im- 
providence of the poor. But, in what has this impro- 
vidence originated !—in the neglect of their superiors. 
The poor have been left in that state of wretched igno- 
rance, which neither looks forward nor back ; to them, as 
to the savages, the actual moment is every thing: they 
have never been humanised by enjoyment, nor subdued 
by culture. 

The habits of age are hopeless, but how much may 
be done with the children? Labour, and severe labour, 
is, in some shape or other, the inevitable portion of man- 
kind ; but there is no grade that has not its moments cof 
mental rejaxation, if it but know how to use them. Give 
the children of the poor that portion of education which 
will enable them to know their own resources ; which 
will cultivate in them an onward.looking hope, and give 
them rational amusement in their leisure hours: this, 
and this only, will work out that moral revolution, which 
is the legislator’s noblest purpose. One great evil of 
highly civilised society is, the immense distance between 
the rich and the poor ; it leads, on either side, to a hard- 
ened selfishness. Where we know little, we care little; 
but the fact once admitted, that there can be neither 
politically nor morally a good which is not universal, that 
we can not reform for a time, or for a class, but for all 
and for the whole, and our very interests will draw us 
together in one wide bond of sympathy. A mighty 
change, and, I believe, improvement, is at this moment 
going on in the world; but the revolution, to work out 
its great and best end, must be even more moral than 
political, though the one inevitably leads to the other. 
Nothing can be permitted to the few ; rights and advan- 
tages were sent forall: but the few were at the fountain- 
head in Sir Robert Walpole’s time. It is but justice to 
him to note how much he was in its advance. Nothing 
could be more enlightened than the encouragement he 
gave to our manufactories and colonies. Look, also, at 
his steady preservation of peace; what rest and what 
prosperity he gave to England. The great want of his 
administration was, as we have said befure, the want of 
high principle: it was the ideal of common sense, but it 
was nothing more. Now, mere common sense never 
does any thing great; the noblest works of our nature, 
its exertions, its sacrifices, need some diviner prompting : 
the best efforts of humanity belong to enthusiasm ; but 
Sir Robert’s was not the age of enthusiasm. The revo- 
lution, and the exile of the Stuarts, seemed to have ex- 
hausted that ardour, and that poetry, which are essen- 
tially the characteristics of English history : the chivalric, 
the picturesque, and the romantic, were put aside for a 
time to awaken into the higher hope, and more general 
enthusiasm, of the present. The best proof of their ex- 
alting presence among us is, that we believe and hope, 
where our grandfathers ridiculed and doubted. But we 
are keeping the fair petitioners waiting; a fault Sir 
Robert himself would not have committed. 








CHAPTER LXVII. 
AN AUDIENCE, 


Not with the world to teach us, may we learn 
The spirit’s noblest lessons. Hope and faith 
Are stars that shine amid the far off heaven, 
Dimmed and obscured by vapours from below; 
Impatient selfishness, and shrewd distrust, 
Are taught us in the common ways of life; 
Dust is beneath our feet, and at our side 

The coarse and mean, the false and the unjust; 
And constant contact makes us grow too like 
The things we daily struggle with and scorn; 
Only by looking up, can we see heaven. 


Sir Robert gave one quick scrutinising glance as his 
fair guests entered, which was succeeded by the prolonged 
look of extreme admiration ; he called up his most cour- 
teous manner as he pointed to the seats nearest to his 
own. 

« I never,” said he, “ wished my gout with my enemies 
so cordially as I do at this moment.” 

“ Nay,” replied Lady Marchmont, “I cannot help feel- 
ing obliged to it; at all events, you cannot seek safety 
in flight. "We have stormed your stronghold, and you 
must yield yourself our prisoner, rescue or no rescue !” 

« Not so bad as that, either,” exclaimed Walpole; “I 
would not fly, if I could: 


‘Old as I am, for ladies’ love unfit, 
The power of beauty I remember yet !’ ” 


«“T trust,’ returned Henrietta, with a glance at the 
silent and confused Ethel, “that we shall find you a 
very slave to its influence.” 

Sir Robert smiled, and then said, in a good-humoured 
tone, “ Well, now, fair Jadies, what do you want with 
me ! for, I suppose, you are no exceptions to the generai 
rule ; no one ever comes to me who does not want some- 
thing.” 

«“ Well,” replied the young countess, “ you would not 
have us unlike every body else in the world ?” 

« That is what you already are!” said the minister, 
with an air of great gallantry. 

«“ To be frank,” continued Lady Marchmont, having 
first appropriated the compliment with a very sweet smile, 
«we do come to ask a favour !” 

«“ Now, the Lord have mercy upon me!” exclaimed 
Sir Robert, sinking back in his chair ; “ there is nothing 
in the world so unreasonable as a pretty woman. Well, 
let me hear what outrageous proposition is about to come 
from two at once!” and he half hummed through his 
teeth the air then in its zenith of popularity :— 

«“ How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away!” 

“ Nay,” said Lady Marchmont, “we trust that our 
petition will not be so very outrageous, either. But, 
will you allow me to introduce my companion, Miss 
Chorchill ?” 

Sir Robert’s brow darkened at once; but there was 
something in Ethel’s pale and subdued loveliness, which 
softened him ; for he asked, in a very kind tone, “ And 
what does Miss Churchill want with me ?” 

“Pity and pardon!” exclaimed Ethel, in a low, but 
distinct whisper. 

“T thought how it was,” cried Walpole, “ those fan- 
tastic coxcombs have all the luck with you. Here is a 
goose—by Jove! I am calumniating that respectable 
bird: Trevanion has not even the brains of a goose—an 
idiot tries to unsettle a whole kingdom, does contrive to 
turn the heads of some worthy people, and here are two 
of the prettiest women in England coming to beg for his 
head, as if it were worth keeping on his shoulders !” 

«You are quite wrong,” interrupted Lady March- 
mont; “as far as Mr. Trevanion is concerned, you have 
our full permission to hang him out of the way at your 
earliest convenience !” 

« You only say this,” returned Sir Robert, fixing a 
penetrating glance on Ethel, to whose cheek the colour 
rose vividly, “because you know he has escaped! The 
jailer was fool enough to have a daughter, and she was 
fool enough to think, because a man was handsome, he 
ought not to be hanged; so they took advantage of a 
dark night, and a smuggler’s boat, and are gone to France 
and the devil together! Don’t faint, at least, not here !” 
added he abruptly, to Ethel, whose fading blush left her 
paler than before : “ your lover is not more inconstant 
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ETHEL CHURCHILL. 








than all men are: but I see how it is; women are all 
alike, they would rather have a lover hanged, than that 
another should save him from the gallows!” 

A quick temper feeds on its own indulgence, and Sir 
Robert had talked himself into being angry; however, 
Lady Marchmont took advantage of the pause to say, 
« Mr. Trevanion has nothing to do with our visit; it is 
on Mrs. Churebill’s account that we have ventured to 
address you. We have heard that she is to be impri- 
soned: it is for her sake that we implore your compas- 
sion !” 

«“ My grandmother,” exclaimed Ethel eagerly, “ pines 
for her own home: I am sure a prison will kill her. Con- 
sider, sir, she is an old woman, she will not trouble you 
long !” 

«An old woman!” exclaimed the minister, whom an 
unluckly twinge made at that moment doubly impatient, 
« old women are the plague of my life! So I am to send 
Mrs. Churchill down to the very spot where a treason- 
able correspondence is most easily managed ; and by the 
ease with which she gets out of a first scrape, give her 
all possible encouragement to get into another. Well, 
I was quite right in asking what preposterous request 
had you come here about !” 

“see,” returned Lady Marchmont, “ that old women 
are no favourites of yours; butif you would extend your 
clemency to Mrs. Churchill, I think she has seen her 
folly, and will leave conspiracies to themselves in future.” 

« And who,” asked Sir Robert, «will become sureties 
for her future good conduct ?” 

This appeared an easy question to answer; and, from 
the early friends of their house, Ethel selected two neigh- 
bouring gentlemen, to whom she had always been accus- 
tomed to look with the utmost respect. She could 
scarcely have made a worse selection, for they were two 
most notorious Jacobites. The moment Sir Robert heard 
the names, “ Really, this is too bad!” exclaimed he in a 
rage, ringing a bell violently that stood by him on the 
table: “ladies, I can waste no more time in listening to 
any such nonsense. Good morning !” 

There was no resource, the minister would not even 
look towards them, so absorbed had he suddenly become 
in the papers before him. The door opened; and, in 
another moment, they found themselves in the vestibule, 
where the young secretary was waiting to hand them to 
the carriage. He was too accustomed to discontented 
suitors not to see at a glance that the interview had been 
one of disappointment, and he was too discreet to ask 
any questions ; a discretion, by-the-by, of all kinds the 
rarest. 

—=< >>—_ 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
A FRIEND AT COURT, 
I did not know till she was lost, 
How much she was beloved ; 
She knows it in that better world 
To which she is removed. 
{ feel as she had only sought 
Again her native skies ; 
T look upon the heavens, and seem 
To meet her angel eyes. 
Pity, and love, and gentle thoughts, 
For her sake, fill my mind; 
They are the only part of her 
That now is left behind. 


The disappointed petitioners stood, for a few moments, 
on the terrace while waiting for their carriage: they stood 
in complete silence ; Ethel the most vexed, Lady March- 
mont the most surprised. Henrietta felt like a dethroned 
divinity, refusal and rebuff were such very movel things to 
her, excepting from her husband ; and from husbands they 
come as matters of course. But she was a petted, spoiled 
beauty ; and to be dismissed in such an unceremonious 
manner was beyond her comprehension; she no longer 
wondered that Lord Marchmont was in opposition. As 
for Ethel, she was quite bewildered: she had felt such 
implicit reliance on Henrietta’s success, that the disap- 
pointment was doubly bitter, because wholly unexpected. 

They had stood both so completely absorbed in their 
disagreeable reverie, that neither perceived the approath 
of a stranger, who was about to pass them with a slight 
but courteous bow, when he caught sight of Henrietta, 
and immediately stopped. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure!” exclaimed he. 
“ What good fortune blows Lady Marchmont hither ?” 
3 





“Good fortune, do you call it?” cried Henrietta : 
“‘ why I can scarcely refrain from venting my rage even 
upon poor, unoffending you. Good! my lord; don’t 
expect even a civil word from me. It is a very dis- 
agreeable thing to agree with one’s husband; but to- 
night I move my patches, and become tery.” 

“ Nay,” replied Lord Norbourne, for he was the stran- 
ger, “Sir Robert can have done nothing to merit so 
severe a sentence. Come, let me hear your grievance. 
He has bought some picture you wanted, or refused a 
slip from some plant, without which, of course, you can- 
not exist for an hour?” 

“ Dear Lord Norbourne,” said Henrietta, “my busi- 
ness is of a much more serious nature. I leave it to 
your own kindness whether it shall or not be intruded 
upon you.” 

«“ Lady Marchmont knows,” replied he, “that it is no 
commonplace expression of civility, when I say, let me 
have the happiness of serving you whether it be in a 
little or great thing.” 

“TI equally know that I may take you at your word,” 
said Henrietta; “and, as a first step, as it is her history 
that I am about to tell, will you allow me to introduce 
my young friend? Miss Churchill, Lord Norbourne.” 

It would be difficult to say on which party the name 
of the other produced the greatest effect. With Ethel 
there was the one association: this, then, was Courte- 
naye’s uncle, whose daughter he» had married. The 





whole past rose vividly before her—all her sorrow, all | 


her suffering. ‘The tears started, but pride repressed 
them: or, rather, pride is no name for the sensitive and 
shrinking feeling which trembles even at compassion for 
its misery. It was very painful to Ethel to seek aid from 
Lord Norbourne. Had she consulted her own wishes, 
she would have withdrawn at once; but it was a sacred 
duty to advance her grandmother’s cause by every pos- 
sible means: and, moreover, was not the listener in 
complete ignorance of the agitation he caused by his 
presence? She little knew how well Lord Norb urne 
was acquainted with her name ; or how large a share he 
had had in her unhappiness. Her appearance produced 
on him an emotion which even his calm and polished man- 
ner could scarcely conceal. She brought to him the image 
of Constance; thus at once unlocking the spring of his 
kindliest and best feelings. He felt at once what he 
owed of amends to the young and fair creature, whose 
beauty wore such obvious trace of suffering—of suffering, 
too, that he had inflicted. His better nature was awak- 
ened on her behalf; he longed to serve her, to be kind to 
her; he felt as if such service and such kindness were 
a worthy offering to the memory of his own angel child. 
Unconscious of all this, Lady Marchmont was equally 
surprised and delighted to find what interest Lord Nor- 
bourne took in her story. Like all women who seem to 
have an imperative necessity in their nature to give a ro- 
mantic reason for every thing, she began to think that his 
lordship had suddenly fallen in love with the beautiful 
girl to whose cause he was giving such earnest attention. 

«“ Well,” said Lord Norbourne, as Henrietta concluded 
her narrative, “I trust that Lady Marchmont will not be 
driven to the desperate necessity of agreeing with her 
husband,@ven in politics. Just walk round the lawn 
for two or three minutes, and let me try my influence 
with Sir Robert.” 

He left them without waiting; and Henrietta, after 
following him with eyes that looked the most eloquent 
thanks, turned to her companion, exclaiming— 

«I cannot say much for the success of my first scheme, 
that you should be the second Lady Walpole; but what 
do you say to being the third Lady Norbourne? but, I 
warn you, in the last case we shall be rivals.” 

The expression of Ethel’s face quite checked her vi- 
vacity. For the first time it struck Lady Marchmont 
how much her friend was altered. Ethel had not even 
heard what she said, so completely was she lost in her 
own thoughts. She leant against the balustrade of the 
terrace, her gaze fixed on the river, but seeing it not. 
The flush of excitement had left her deadly pale; while 
the blue eyes looked unnaturally large, with a sad set 
expression, as if haunted by the perpetual presence of 
one oppressive thought. Henrietta felt, whose image 
was present to Ethel: she said nothing; but pressing 
her companion’s arm kindly, drew her onwards, and 
walked along the terrace in silence. But Henrietta’s 
imagination was too acute and too buoyant not to arrange 
a whole future during their walk. She reconciled Ethel 
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and Courtenaye; she gave Lord Norbourne’s consent to 
their marriage; and was just ending, like a fairy tale, 
with—* and they lived very happy for the rest of their 
lives,” when Lord Norbourne returned. 

“T expect a charming welcome,” said he, « for I re- 
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turn successful: Sir Robert relents. I have offered to 
become security that Mrs. Churchill has done with trea- 
sonable correspondence. She will not yet be permitted 
to return to the manor house: it is too convenient for 
‘ treasons, stratagems,’ &c.; and it is as well not to be 
put in the way of temptation: but she will be allowed 
perfect liberty in London. Something of a fine is stilk 
talked of; but even that, I hope, will be remitted.” 

“ How kind you are!” exclaimed Lady Marchmont ; 
but Ethel found no voice to speak. Lord Norbourne 
took her hand very kindly, and placed her in the carriage. 

« You must allow me,” said he, “to call on Mrs. 
Churchill. I flatter myself I shall be able to convince 
her that, without compromising her principles, the best 
thing that she can do will be not to attempt carrying 
them into practice.” . 

He turned down the very terrace where they had just 
been walking ; and though, certainly, there was as little 
resemblance as could well be between himself and Lady 
Marchmont, yet their thoughts flowed in precisely the 
same channel. Chilled and hardened, as it had been, by 
constant contact with the world, yet Lord Norbourne’s 
was inherently a high and generous nature. To such, 
atonement is a necessity and an enjoyment. Ethel’s 
happiness seemed to him like a sad sweet debt, owing to 
the memory of his lost Constance. 


— 
CHAPTER LXIX. 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE DEAD. 


Who are the spirits watching by the dead ? 


Faith, from whose eyes a solemn light is shed; 
And Hope, with far-off sunshine on the head. 

The influence of the dead is that of Heaven ; 

To it a majesty of power is given, 

Working on earth with a diviner leaven. 

To them belongs all high and holy thought 

The mind, whose mighty empire they have wrought; 
And grief, whose comfort was by angels brought. 
And gentle Pity comes, and brings with her 

Those peusive dreams that their own light confer; 
While Love stands watching by the sepulchre. 


Confidence is inseparable from human nature. Never 
was temper so reserved but it has its moments of un- 
bending—moments when the full heart unlocks its secret 
fountains, and tells of emotions unsuspected, and thoughts 
hitherto concealed by the guarded brow and practised 
lip. Now, of all times and places calculated for confi- 
dence, there is no time like evening; no place like sit- 
ting over the fire. 

Much may be said in favour of a long walk on a 
summer twilight; the heart opens to the soft influences 
of the lovely hour; but those very influences distract us 
from ourselves. The eye is caught by the presence of 
the beautiful: the violets, half hidden in the long grass; 
a branch of hawthorn, heavy with its fragrant load; a 
cloud, on which the crimson shadow lingers to the last : 
these are too fair to be passed by unnoticed ; they take 
us from our discourse with a half unconscious delight. 
Moreover, before the calm and subduing aspect of nature, 
human cares feel their own vanity. The lulling music 
of leaves, stirred only by the gentle wind, enters into 
the soul; and the sweet, deep-drawn breath brings its 
own tranquillity. Passionate and present, indeed, must 
be the despair that resists the harmony of such an hour ; 
but the quiet chamber, and the secluded hearth, have an 
atmosphere of another kind. The objects around have 
been seen so often, that they have at last become, as it 
were, unseen; their familiarity does not carry us out of 
ourselves, for all their associations are our own. They 
remind us of nothing in which we were not the prin- 
cipal actors; if they call up the image of a friend, they 
call up our own also. Not a chair nor a table but has 
some link with our by-gone hours. Here we read, modi- 
fying the thoughts of others with our own; there we 
wrote ; and how much is implied in that little phrase ! 
how the whole world of inward existence passes before 
us, while putting only a small portion of it on paper! 
With how much is every letter combined, whether of 
business or of affection! The room is filled with the 
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ghosts of departed hours, often unnoticed and unre- 
membered; but, when recalled by some chance circum- 
stance, how vivid, and how distinct do they rise upon 
the memory ! 

The chamber in which Lord Norbourne was seated, 
was especially one of this kind; it had been his own 
room for years, and was crowded with all that marked 
his character and his taste. It was not large, but of un- 
usual height, and fitted up with great costliness. The 
bookcases were ebony, inlaid with green morocco, and 
so were the tables, and the curtains were of crimson 
velvet. They were closely drawn, but you could hear a 
gentle rain beating against the window panes. There 
were few pictures, but each a masterpiece. A sunny 
landscape of Claude Lorraine’s contrasted the stormy 
darkness of one by Salvator Rosa; while the spiritual 
loveliness of a “ Madonna,” by Guido, was opposed to 
the passionate beauty of a “ Fornarini,” by Raphael. 
Only one modern picture was admitted, and that was a 
likeness of Constance, painted under her father’s especial 
instructions. It was not taken in the dress of the time; 
but a loose white robe was gathered in with a few simple 
folds at the waist. The long hair of the palest gold was 
just parted on the forehead, and then fell unbound to the 
waist. Not an ornament of any kind was introduced, 
only one white thin hand held a bunch of lilies. The 
likeness was very strong; and the artist had caught, 
with great felicity, the sweet expression, the purity and 
the fragility, which were Constance’s great charm. You 
believed in angels as you gazed upon her face. On 
either side of the hearth sat Lord Norbourne and Mr. 
Courtenaye; they had dined together, and the wine and 
fruit still stood on the small table drawn between them, 
where strawberries and cherries were not in strict ac- 
cordance with the cheerful fire. But Lord Norbourne 
was greatly in advance of his age, and, as to the matter 
of that, of our own. He had no vague false notions of 
beginning fires in November, and ending them in May ; 
but had arrived at the philosophical conclusion, that 
there are very few evenings, in all the year, that a fire is 
not a consummation of domestic felicity in England most 
devoutly to be wished. 

Norbourne had been exerting himself to amuse bis 
uncle, but with little success; and the conversation lan- 
guished till the servants had left the room. 

«“T have seemed very ungracious,” said Lord Nor- 
bourne; “but I am too much occupied with one subject 
to be able to talk on any other.” 

«“ What is it?” exclaimed Courtenaye: “I will, at 
least, promise to be an attentive listener.” 

“That I do not doubt,” replied his uncle, with a 
forced smile; “for I am going to talk about your mar- 
rying again.” 

Norbourne coloured ; and, after a moment’s silence, 
said— 

« This is a very painful subject. 
might it not be avoided ?” 

« No,” returned the other; “ the confidence that now 
exists between us, and to which I cling as the last hap- 
piness of my life, must be unbroken by even the shadow 
Would you wish it otherwise, Nor- 


For both our sakes, 


of a restraint. 
bourne ?” 

«“ My dearest uncle!” exclaimed his listener. 

«“ We shall feel more at ease,” continued Lord Nor- 
bourne, “ when each fully understands the feelings of 
the other. I have shrank, I own, from the subject ; but 
an interview that I had this morning induces me to defer 
it no longer. I saw Miss Churchill to-day.” 

« Ethel!” exclaimed Norbourne, his strong and un- 
controllable emotion betraying the power that her name 
still had over him: he tried to say something more, but 
the words died on his lips. 

«I never saw so lovely a creature,” continued his 
uncle: “I do not now wonder that you found it so hard 
to forgive me. Ah, I was wrong, very wrong !” 

«“ My dear uncle,” interrupted the other, “let there 
be some remembrances buried for ever in oblivion be- 
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tween us.” 

« Not yet,” returned Lord Norbourne. “If feel what 
I owe you; the future must repay the past.” 

«I cannot bear you to speak thus,” interrupted Cour- 
tenaye. “ When I think of that gentle creature whose 
sweet eyes are now looking upon us, as if indeed they 
Jooked from heaven; when I recall all your kindness, 
and all your affection—I feel, indeed, that you have a 
right to dispose of my whole existence.” 
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‘little are people in general aware of how kind you are!” 
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“I should be glad to do so for your happiness,” re- 
plied his uncle, in a tone of earnest affection: “ I always 
loved you, but the last few months have drawn us so 
much together. There is a tie between us nothing can 
break.” 

“ Nothing, indeed!” replied Norbourne, taking his 
uncle’s hand. 

Both were silent for a few minutes, when Lord Nor- 
bourne resumed the conversation. 

“« But you do not ask me how, when, and where 1— 
have you no curiosity to hear where I met with Miss 
Churchill ?” 

Norbourne smiled, and his uncle continued. 

“ Of all places in the workl, at Sir Robert Walpole’s 
villa at Chelsea.” 

His listener looked astonished, and added in a whis- 
per, “ You call her Miss Churchill; how is it that you 
know her by that name rather than her present one ?” 

“ Why, Miss Churchill is her present name; but I 
forget that you know nothing of her history. That sin- 
gularly foolish old lady, her grandmother, got up a sort 
of caricature conspiracy, and Miss Churchill was to 
have been married to a coxcombical Jacobite, of the 
name of T'revanion; but he was arrested in the church, 
though he has since escaped by means of the jailer’s 
daughter.” 

“ But what could bring Miss Churchill to London ?” 

“Why, her grandmother came off at once to see what 
friends she could find ; but a foolish visit to the Duchess 
of Buckingham, some indiscreet letters, and Mr. Tre- 
vanion’s escape, wade Mrs. Churchill the object of serious 
suspicion. Lady Marchmont—it is extraordinary how 
women do learn every thing !—heard that an arrest was 
intended, and what does she and her fair friend do, but 
set off, like two errant damsels in a romance, to obtain a 
pardon from Sir Robert.” 

« And how did they succeed ?” asked Norbourne. 

«“ Why, just as might be expected,” replied his uncle, 
“not at all: Walpole thought them two fools for their 
pains ; and, irritated by the gout, dismissed them with 
as little ceremony as possible.” 

“And can nothing be done for the poor old lady ?” 
exclaimed Courtenaye, eagerly. 

“ And the pretty young one ?” returned his lordship, 
laughing. “ Why, I have been a complete Amadis of 
Gaul this morning, rescuing distressed beauty, if not 
from peril, from perplexity. I met Lady Marchmont on 
the terrace, not a little surprised to meet her ladyship 
there.” 

“Lord Marchmont is in the opposition, is he not ?” 
asked his nephew. 

«“ Yes, for the time being; not that he knows very 
well what he is. We care little for him, his solemn lord- 
ship is one of those never long attached to any party, it 
being quite impossible to come up to their exaggerated 
ideas of self-importance. They reckon time by a series 
of personal affronts; for an aptitude to take offence is 
the constant characteristic of their low, dull vanity—a 
vanity never satisfied. Still it surprised me to meet 
Lady Marchmont at Chelsea.” 

“TI never,” said Norbourne, “ observed any similarity 
of opinion between the brilliant countess arid her lord 
and master.” 

«“ True,” returned the other; “but you must have 
noted, as well I have done, a careful avoidance of any 
thing like direct opposition to Lord Marchmont; there- 
fore I certainly wondered at her appearance.” 

« But how did she interest you in their favour?” asked 
his nephew. 

“ By introducing Miss Churchill,” said Lord Nor- 
bourne, earnestly. “ Norbourne, till I saw that lovely 
face—so pale, so sad—I never felt how little had her 
happiness been considered. I cannot tell you how I was 
touched by her appearance—what a relief it was to me 
when I found that I could serve her.” ’ 
“My dearest uncle,” exclaimed Norbourne, “how 


“TI care for the opinion of people in general,” replied 
his companion, “ precisely what it is worth—nothing ! 
Every hour my contempt increases for the herd of man- 
kind. False, flattering, and cowardly—treating them ill 
is only giving them their deserts, and they treat you all 
the better in consequence. Trample them under foot, 
and then, being in their proper places, they know how to 
behave.” . 


find how often kindness is thrown away ; but it will not 
be so in the present instance.” 

“ That is a hint, is it not, to go on with my story ?” 
asked Lord Norbourne, smiling. “ Well, I found Sir 
Robert in a very bad humour; some silly vote, and still 
sillier speech, of Lord Marchmont had irritated him the 
night before; and the names of the very gentlemen to 
whom Miss Churchill had referred as their securities, 
enraged him to the last degree. It was owing to their 
opposition that our member lost his election for the 
county.” 

«“ How unfortunate !”’ cried Courtenaye. 

««All’s well that ends well,’” replied his uncle. 
“Sir Robert was at first very much surprised at my 
taking up the case, and obviously did not know to the 
influence of which lady he was to attribute it. I believe 
his opposition, in the first instance, originated in the 
fear, that, by thus acting, I was making a fool of my- 
self.” 

«“ An alarm as unnecessary as the alarms our friends 
entertain on our accourt generally are. A friend is 
never alarmed for us in the right place. But how did 
you manage to convince Sir Robert that you were in 
your sober senses ?” ; 

“ Why, I did what I always do,” returned his uncle, 
“to aman for whom I have respect,—I told him the 
truth. I frankly avowed that I took an interest in Miss 
Churchill, and on your account.” 

Norbourne coloured from mixed sensations ; still hope 
was the predominant one. 

“TI believe that the whole business,” continued his 
uncle, “is now settled. I do not think that you will 
regret Mrs. Churchill being obliged to remain in town 
for some time to come; and if the fine does dip some- 
what deeply into the old lady’s hoards, it matters little ; 
for whoever you marry will be unto me as a daughter.” 

Norbourne could only look at his uncle with grateful 
affection; and Lord Norbourne continued— 

“I think, Norbourne, that I could do any thing for 
yourself; yet shall I tell you that my present line of 
conduct does not arise from my own prompting ?” 

“To whose then?” exclaimed Norbourne, in undis- 
guised astonishment. 

“I am,” answered Lord Norbourne, “ but fulfilling 
the last wishes of our poor Constance. You do not 
even now know how precious your happiness was to that 
gentle and loving heart.” 

«“ I cannot bear,” exclaimed Norbourne, “ to think of 
happiness, and Constance in her grave. Ah, if she did 
but know the sorrow I have felt for her sake.” 

“If,” returned her father, “according to her own 
sweet belief, the departed yet watch the beloved on 
earth, how would she wish to soothe an unavailing re- 
gret! But you must now see a letter I found addressed 
to me after her death.” 

Lord Norbourne rose from his seat, and, unlocking 
one of the closets, took from it a small ivory casket. 
« You open it,” said he in a broken voice, “ by touch- 
ing this spring. Read the letter it contains, and return 
it to me to-morrow. It is a treasure with which I would 
not part for any thing in this world.” 

—>— 


CHAPTER LXX. 
THE LAST LETTER. 


Strong, as the death it masters, is the hope 

That onward looks to immortality : 

Let the frame perish, so the soul survive, 

Pure, spiritual, and loving. I believe 

The grave exalts, not separates, the ties 

That holds in affection to our kind. 

I will look down from yonder pitying sky, 
Watching and waiting those I loved on earth, 
Anxious in heaven, until they too are there. 

I will attend your guardian angel's side, 

And weep away your faults with holy tears; 1 
Your midnight shall be filled with solemn thought : 
And when, at length, death brings you to my love, 
Mine the first welcome heard in Paradise. 

Norbourne delayed opening the casket till alone in 
his room, and even then he lingered. There was some- 
thing exquisitely painful in the memories that crowded 
upon his mind: a thousand of Constance’s daily acts of 
affection rose before him: never till this moment had he 
felt them unrequited; but now they were remembered 
like a reproach. He could not accuse himself of a mo- 
ment’s unkindness, or even coldness ; from the hour that 








“It is very discouraging,” answered the other, “to 
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they stood at the altar together, her happiness had been 
the most sacred and the most tender care in life; but 
now he felt as if he had wronged her in not loving her 
entirely. The image of another had been in his heart,— 
might not its shadow have sometimes fallen upon her? 
Any occupation was better than this mood of morbid de- 
jection ; and, suddenly drawing the lamp towards him, 
he opened the casket. The first things he saw were the 
long tresses of fair hair which her father had had cut off 
after Constance’s death. Norbourne’s heart smote him, 
that he had not thought of them asa sad memorial. His 
eyes filled with tears as he took up the glittering lengths. 
Their pale gold was lovely as ever; but there was some- 
thing in the touch from which he involuntarily recoiled. 
It is strange the difference between the hair of the living 
and the dead: the one so soft, so fragrant, and falling, 
the other so harsh, so scentless, and so straight. In no- 
thing is the presence of mortality more strongly marked. 

There was a perfume hung about the casket; but it 
came not from that coldly golden hair: it rose from the 
withered leaves of some flowers, whose scent outlived 
their colours. Norbourne at once recognised the riband 
he himself had put round the roses the night of that 
festival whose end had been so fatal. 

« Alas!’ exclaimed he, “ how tenderly has her father 
garnered these tokens of the past!” and again he felt as 
if he ought to have done likewise. - 

Below these lay the letter. Norbourne could see that 
it had been often read; and on it were the trace of tears 
—tears shed by the proud, the reserved Lord Norbourne. 
He felt that his uncle did, indeed, love him as his own 
son, or never would he have let him look on these proofs 
of the tenderest sorrow—the most gentle affection. He 
took up the letter: well did he know the delicate and 
graceful handwriting; but he saw that the characters 
were tremulous, and it had obviously been written at 
different times. How much did it betray of the heart 
struggling for expression with bodily weakness! At first 
the page swam before him; but with a strong effort he 
at last read the contents. 


LETTER OF CONSTANCE TO HER FATHER. 


My dearest father—Before you begin the following 
letter, I entreat your patient kindness if there be aught 
in its contents to grieve or to displease you. If you 
could know the relief that it is to me to write, you would, 
I know, forgive me. 

Before you read this letter, the child whom your affec- 
tion has made so happy will be cold in the grave. Read 
it, my beloved parent, as the expression of my latest wish 
on earth—the wish that will be next my heart when it 
ceases to beat. I know that I am dying; and but for 
your sake, my father, I could be glad to die. You know 
not how weary I often feel, nor the cold sickness that 
often comes over me. The day is very long, and the 
night yet longer. Things that I used to love, now only 
fatigue me. I gaze into the sunshine, and my eyes close 
with its brightness. I look upon my flowers only to ask 
whether they or I shall be the first to fade. ‘There was 
a time when I was sad to think of death, when I shud- 
dered at the thought of the dark and cold tomb: but 
God in his mercy allowed not such terror to last. I used 
to shrink from the grave where love was not; but I now 
feel that his love is with us even there. Few are the 
ties that now bind me to this weary world, and they will 
be with me in eternity. 

My father, it is your old age left childless that is my 
abiding sorrow. I fear your proud and self-sufficing 
nature. Who will force you to love when I am gone? 
You will be unhappy, and your unhappiness will take 
the seeming of sternness and of sarcasm: and yet if 
you would allow it, there is one. who would love you 
almost as much as I have done. Norbourne has for you 
an affection that but few sons have for their father. He 
admires, he understands you; and confidence on your 
part, and return, will make him your affectionate and 
devoted child. I sometimes hope that it will be so for 
my sake. You will grieve together over my loss; and 

grief subdues and draws those who share it together. 

And now, dearest father, for what I long, yet dread to 
say. Norbourne is young; he will, I believe, I hope, 
marry again. May she whom he marries be to you as a 
daughter! Let her be such; you can make any one 
love you whom you choose. I have long felt that it was 
your influence over my cousin that made me his wife; 


child when I married—a child in every thing but my 
passionate love; but I grew to womanhood rapidly. I 
seem to have lived years, so much have I thought and 
felt during the last few months. I have learned the secret 
of others from my own heart, and that taught me that 
my cousin had for me only the affection of a brother. 
How unlike my own feverish, untranquil, and fearful 
fondness for him! Yet how kind he always was! how 
tender in his even feminine care of me! Hour after hour 
has he turned from all study, all employment, all amuse- 
ment, to watch and soothe my sick fancies. I could not 
help being happy in his presence, and yet his absence 
has often been a relief. I have wept with painful grati- 
tude over the favourite flowers that every morning he 
would allow no one to gather for me but himself. Still 
there lacked that sympathy which taught me to read his 
thoughts without a word. Nothing but love can answer 
to love; no affection, no kindness, no care, can supply 
its place: it is its own sweet want. 

Do you remember my fainting at Marble Villa! A 
sudden and dreadful jealousy of Lady Marchmont en- 
tered my mind. God only can forgive me for all I then 
thought! for God only can know the agony of my suf- 
fering. A moment’s frantic misery led to an explanation 
with Lady Marchmont; and I learnt that my wretched- 
ness had been vain. But not with my jealousy of her, 
who was afterwards my dear and true friend, did the 
knowledge depart that such jealousy had brought. I 
could not observe Norbourne’s feelings without perceiv- 
ing how different they were to mine. There was an 
anxiety about his kindness, which too often appeared as 
if it had something to make up to its object. 

From discovering that he did not love me, it was but a 
step to finding that he loved another. 


unconsciously, and he remained lost in a gloomy reverie. 


that turned on those tender, yet deep sentiments on which 
I could have talked to him for ever; and, alas! worst of 
all to bear—I have bent over his feverish and troubled 
sleep: there was a name breathed amid his dreams; but 
that name was not mine. 

My father, I charge you with the care of his future 


your child. 


ties will become yours, and a new growth of kindly in- 
terests and warm affections will spring up under the 
shadow of the old. If, as I sometimes hope, the departed 
spirit is permitted to retain in another world those affec- 


I watch over you! 
in vain have these divine words been spoken, whose com- 


and in their cheering hope. If I die, as I trust to do, 


their own power. 

Iam very faint—I can write no more. 
my dearest husband to you. 
and re-unite us all, is the latest prayer of 

Your affectionate child, 
Constance. 
—>— 


CHAPTER LXXI. 
A REQUEST REFUSED. 


Age is a dreary thing when left alone : 

It needs the sunshine brought by fresher years; 

It lives its youth again while seeing youth, 

And childhood brings its childhood back again. 

But for the lonely and the aged man 

Left to the silent hearth, the vacant home 

Where no sweet voices sound, no light steps come 

Disturbing memory from its heaviness— 

Wo for such lot! ’tis life’s most desolate ! 

Age needeth love and youth to cheer the path— 

The short dark pathway leading to the tomb. 
“Is Lord Marchmont not yet come in?” asked the 
countess, with a degree of impatience which her hus- 
band’s return was not commonly in the habit of calling 
forth. 
“ No, my lady,” replied the servant. 
“ You will let me know the moment he comes in.” 





for he never loved me. Do not start at this: I was a 


I have watched | 
him read : first earnestly—then the page has been closed | 


I have opened the volume when he left the room, and | 


found that the record was of ill-placed affection. Often | 
have I noted how he shrank away from any conversation | 


happiness: think that it is the last, the dearest wish of | 
In the mutual affection between you and | 
my husband, I see the resource of your old age. His | 


tions which made its heaven on earth, how tenderly will 
My beloved father, our parting is but for aseason. Not 
fort is with me even now. I die in their glorious faith, | 


watching the faces that I love to the last, these words | 
shall be my latest gift to you, my father: they will bring 


I commend | 
And that God may bless, | 
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“Yes, my lady ;” and he disappeared. 

«How I do hate,” exclaimed Henrietta, “those me- 
| chanical ‘ yeses’ and ‘noes!’ I wish every body else 
was as impatient as myself. Though, perhaps,” added 
she, half smiling, “ it is as well that they are not.” 

A few hasty turns up and down the luxurious room, 
and she resumed her seat, and began again to read the 
letter, which lay open on a table beside. It was from 
Sir Jasper; and, for the first time, he asked her to come 
and see him. The letter was written with cheerful 
words—but, to the quick eye of affection, there lacked 
the cheerful spirit. 

“It is selfish,” wrote her uncle, “to ask you to leave 
all your gaiety, all your triumphs, to share an old man’s 
solitude; but I wish it very much—and my dear child 
must, indeed, be changed, if it be not a pleasure to gratify 
that wish. Summer is now in great beauty—but I cannot 
enjoy our green walks without a companion; and I want 
you to see how all your favourite flowers have prospered 
under my care. You must come and be grateful. Ethel 
| Churchill—it was very kind of her to write to me—says, 
that I shall find you equally altered and improved; so 
you see, dear Henrietta, I need to refresh my memory 
even of you. Come you rust, or, rather, you will; for 
I have already made all kinds of preparations for your 
arrival.” - 

“ Why,” exclaimed Henrietta, “ have I left it to 
him to ask me? Why have I not proposed going to 
him? Why havelI allowed Lord Marchmont’s trivial 
excuses for delay, to postpone a visit which would have 
made my uncle so happy? But I will go at once.” 

Again she began to read her letter, when, suddenly 
letting it fall, she turned pale. A terrible fear had en- 
tered into her mind: the handwriting was certainly more 
| tremulous than usual. He was ill, and would not tell 
her so. At once her imagination conjured up-a thousand 
| shapes of suffering. She saw her uncle—sick, lonely, 
and pining for hischild. She could not bear the picture ; 
and, covering her face with her hands, as if to exclude it, 
began to weep bitterly. 

At this moment Lord Marchmont entered the room in 
a very bad humour; for, one of the servants, sent by 
Lady Marchmont to seek him, had, by giving his mes- 
sage aloud, that Lady Marchmont requested him tocome 
home immediately, as she wanted to speak to him on a 
matter of the utmost consequence, placed him under the 
decent and disagreeable necessity of returning at once, 
before a bet was decided, whether his own cook, or that 
of Lord Montagle, would prepare a single dish to the 
greatest perfection. The jury of taste had been impan- 
neled, and here was he summoned away ten minutes be- 
fore the dishes came up. It was a trying circumstance, 
if not to his philosophy, to his temper. 

«“ What is the matter?” asked he, on entering the 
drawing-room, and finding Henrietta sobbing; “ what 
can induce you to disfigure yourself so by erying ?” 

“My uncle is ill, very ill!” exclaimed. Henrietta ; 
speaking, however, more from the fears of her excited 
fancy than from the actual contents of the letter. 

“Sir Jasper ill!” replied Lord Marchmont, with the 
| most decorous expression of distress: « I am gtieved to 
hear of it. When did you receive the truly painfal in- 
telligence ?” 

“ Oh, may I not go to him at once?” cried Henrietta, 
alive to nothing but her own alarm, 

3 should, of course, however ill-timed and ineon- 
venient to myself, wish you to do what was most proper 
on the occasion. But you know,” continued he, “that 
you are apt to exaggerate: perhaps you will allow me 
again to repeat my question—when did you receive the 
| information of Sir Jasper’s alarming illness?” 

« Read his letter,” exclaimed the countess, wringing 
her hands impatiently. ; 

Lord Marchmont deliberately took up the epistle, first 
smoothing, with great care, a crease that had been made 
by folding it up in a different form to the original one. 
T'wice, then, he changed its position, until the light fell 
upon it exactly as he liked; while Lady Marchmont 
watched him in a perfect fever of anxiety. 

«“ There is nothing relative to indisposition in the first 
page,” said he, after taking time enough, as his wife 
thought, to have read twenty letters. « But Sir Jasper 
has a great talent for epistolary correspondence—to be 
sure he has nothing else to do; but my time is of great 
importance. Perhaps your ladyship will have the kind- 
hess to point out the passage referring to his illness.” 
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“ Read the end,” said Henrietta, more feverish, and 
more irritable every moment. 

Lord Marchmont slowly turned over the pages, smooth- 
ing them as he went along. “I cannot say much for 
your ladyship’s care of Sir Jasper’s letters.” 

«Never mind; only, do read it,” interrupted the 
countess. 

Again his lordship began his long and deliberate 
perusal, while Henrietta watched the slow motion of his 
eyes with a degree of impetuosity she could scarcely 
repress. 

“ Why, surely,” cried she, “ you are not going to read 
it again!” 

“Indeed, I need to do so; for I cannot find that Sir 
Jasper makes the slightest allusion to his illness.” 

“ He is too kind, too good!” exclaimed Lady March- 
mont. “I know he would not alarm me for the world ; 
but I see it in his unsteady writing.” 

“ Sir Jasper is adyanced in life: you could not expect 
his hand to be as steady as mine,” returned her husband, 
very calmly. 

« But his anxiety to see me,” interrupted Henrietta. 

“Is exceedingly natural. There never was any thing 
so dull as Meredith Place. I shall never forget the few 
weeks that I spent there.” 

“It was our honeymoon,” thought his beautiful wife 


_to herself; but she said nothing. 


“| really must, once for all,” added Lord Marchmont, 
in an unusually solemn tone, “request that your lady- 
ship will not give way to these whims and caprices. 
Nothing could be more inconvenient than the way in 
which you sent for me this morning. You never consider 
what you interrupt: and, after all, Sir Jasper’s illness 
exists only in your own fancy.” 

«“ Well, well,” returned Lady Marchmont, whose pa- 
tience was fairly exhausted, “ at least you will allow me 
to judge for myself. I purpose leaving London to-night.” 

« Leaving London to-night!” ejaculated her husband: 
“are you mad? Why, we dine at the prince’s to-day.” 

«“ What do I care for the prince?” cried Henrietta: 
«T must and will go to my uncle.” 

“ Must and will, Lady Marchmont, are words which 
my own proper sense of my authority cannot permit you 
to use. I beg to state, definitely, that I cannot permit 
you to leave London at present. It is very obvious how 
much his royal highness admires you ; and court favour 
is too fleeting not to be made the most of while it lasts.” 

« But think how anxious my poor uncle is to see me!” 
said Henrietta, in a most pleading tone. 

“It is fortunate that you have a calmer judgment to 
direct you than your own!” replied Lord Marchmont. 
+“ T have an idea - 

«“ Have you really?” thought Henrietta; take care 
of it, for it is your first !” 

“Instead of going to see Sir Jasper, let us ask him to 
come and see us. Of course, the invitation ought to be 
from the master of the house: I shall therefore write to 
him myself.” 

«* My uncle will never leave home,” cried Henrietta. 

“T am sure,’ returned Lord Marchmont, “there is 
nothing so very delightful in Meredith Place, that I re- 
member, to induce its master always to stay there—so let 
me beg you to compose yourself. No woman who has 
the least respect for herself, should ever cry; it is pecu- 
liarlyanbecoming : and now I have the honour to wish 
you a good morning. Have you any commands, when 
I write to your uncle ?” 

« None !”’ replied Henrietta; and, as the door closed, 
she flung herself back among the cushions, exclaiming, 
«Oh, that I had never married !” 





—— 
CHAPTER LXXII. 
THE TRUTH OF PRESENTIMENTS, 
I felt my sorrow ere it came, 
As storms are felt on high, 
Before a single cloud denote 
Their presence on the sky. 
The heart has omens deep and true, 
That ask no aid from words ; 
Like viewless music from the harp, 
With none to wake its chords. 
Strange, subtle, are these mysteries, 
And linked with unknown powers— 
Marking mysterious links that bind 
The spirit world to ours. 


Henrietta wept long and bitterly. In vain did she try 








to gain some composure by reading and re-reading Sir 
Jasper’s letter. True, there was not even an allusion to 
illness in any way; parts were even playful in their 
cheerfulness: still she felt assured that there was some- 
thing unusual in the earnestly expressed wish to see her. 
Her uncle had always been so reluctant to urge his claims 
on her time or attention, so fearful of abridging even her 
slightest pleasure, that it was no ordinary motive that 
induced him to urge her visit. 

«“ Alas!” exclaimed she, “ what a mistake is our en- 
deavour after happiness! I have all that haunted my 
childish dreams in our lonely woods: I have wealth, 
rank, beauty, and wretchedness! I pine for love, and 
none love me, save one kind old man—and he is far 
away, suffering solitude I might share, and sickness I 
could soothe !” 

The time had passed quicker than she had thought; 
and a message from Lord Marchmont, conveying the im- 
portant intelligence that he was gone to dress, and par- 
ticularly requesting that her ladyship would be punctual, 
was the first thing that roused her. She started from 
her seat. ? 

“ Perhaps,” thought she, “if I show Marchmont a 
readiness to oblige him to-day, and make myself very 
agreeable, to-morrow I may renew the subject of my visit, 
and persuade him into consenting.” 

But her heart sank within her when she thought of 
the cold, chill obstinacy of her husband ; even her toilet 
could not distract her attention. ‘The rich brocade en- 
veloped her graceful figure, and the diamonds glistened 
in her luxuriant hair, yet they scarcely won a glance 
from the wearer: but Lady Marchmont had that perfect 
style of beauty which nothing could disfigure. Mere 
prettiness needs the becoming, but beauty asks nothing 
but itself. 

The dinner was dull enough; and that worst sort of 
dulness, which frets the spirits by perpetual demands on 
their exertion. Lady Marchmiont was glad whea it was 
over; and she entered her carriage to return home alone, 
for Loré Marchmont was going to his club; he had lately 
taken to whist-playing. As she alighted, there seemed 
an unusual stir in the hall; servants came forward to 
meet her, and then started back; she knew without 
asking that something was the matter, and scarcely could 
she find voice to ask a question, which her own fears 
answered. An old domestic came forward; she knew 
him at once, he had lived for years with her uncle: she 
clasped her hands, her lips moved, but no sound came 
from them. 

«“ Madam,” said the man, “ we have ordered the tra- 
veling carriage; I trust you will yet be in time to see 
my master.” 

Lady Marchmont neither shrieked nor fainted, though 
lip and cheek blanched to the most deadly whiteness. 

“Tn time to see him!” muttered she; and her hollow 
whisper seemed to reverberate through the hall. «« Where 
is the carriage ?” said she, hurrying to the door. 

«“ Won’t your ladyship change your dress ?” asked her 
favourite maid, who stood ready prepared for the journey. 

“No,” exclaimed Henrietta, opening the hall door 
herself, and hurrying down the steps, where the carriage 
stood waiting: “tell the postilions to drive for life and 
death !”’ exclaimed she, springing in without assistance ; 
and, throwing herself back, drew the hood of her man- 
tle over her face, 

Her favourite woman followed her in silence; she saw 
that the advice and directions with which she was gene- 
rally ready, would not even be heard. Like the other 
servants, she was awed by her mistress’s pale and speech- 
less despair. During the whole of the journey, Henri- 
etta never spoke but twice, and that was to urge the at- 
tendants to speed. Now and then a slight shudder 
passed through her frame; it was when the image of her 
uncle rose too painfully distinct before her: she dared 
not ask even herself, should she see him again ? 

On Lord Marchmont’s return, he too was struck with 
the unusual appearance of confusion in his hall; but 
anger was his predominant sensation when he heard 
that Henrietta had actually set off without waiting one 
moment. 

«“ She must be mad!” exclaimed he, “to go without 
consulting me, and without my permission !” 

“ Her ladyship thought, perhaps, that you would over- 
take her,” said one of the attendants. 

“ She thought very wrong then,” said Lord March- 
mont, pettishly : “she may go on her wild goose chase 





alone, I am not going half over the country on such a 
night as this. Why, it rains in torrents !” 

The idea that it was more comfortable in the house 
than out of it, did much towards reconciling his lordship. 
He felt positively glad that, as his wife had acted with- 
out his sanction, she should be subject to all possible 
inconvenience, as if such could be felt in Henrietta’s 
state of mind. 

“ Some of Sir Jasper’s property,” muttered he to him- 
self, on his way to his dressing-room, “is yet unsettled. 
I do not think that there is any danger of his leaving it 
away from Henrietta ; still,old men are capricious, and, 
perhaps, it is as well that Henrietta is on the spot: at 
all events, if she had staid till to-morrow, I must have 
accompanied her ; now, that will be perfectly needless.” 

He then allowed his valet to help him on with his 
dressing-gown ; and, leaning back in the large well- 
cushioned chair, looking the very picture of luxurious 
ease, said, “I shall have a bottle of the old Burgundy, 
and tell Chloe he must exert himself to send me up 
some slight chef-d’euvre for supper : I am sure that one 
needs something after so much annoyance !” 


—<=>>— 


CHAPTER LXXIil. 
RETURN HOME. 

Tis not my home—he made it home 
With earnest love and care; 

How can it be my own dear home, 
And he no Jonger there ? 

I asked to meet my father’s eyes, 
But they were closed to me; 

My father, would that I wére laid 
In the dark grave with thee. 

Where should I look for constant love, 
To answer unto mine ? 

Others have many kindred hearts, 
But I had only thine. 

The shades of the evening closed round just as Hen- 
rietta gave one sad start, and turned her face from the 
carriage window, as she first recognised a familiar object : 
it was a clump of firs that grew on a hill, and were a 
landmark to the country for miles round. Now, they 
stood dark and phantom-like, thrown out by the crimson 
sky behind. Her heart sickened with impatience, the 
time seemed longer now that they drew so near; gradu- 
ally, the long shadows mingled together, objects became 
confused, and it was necessary to light the lamps and 
flambeaux, and the avant-courier began to sound his horn ; 
it was dangerous to risk meeting another carriage in the 
then state of the roads. All these preparations wound 
the anxiety of Lady Marchmont to a pitch of feverish 
agony: her cheek burnt, her hand trembled ; she felt a 
sensation of choking in the throat; she felt confused, 
dizzy, and yet with one terror present and paramount 
over all. The carriage stopped, and, for the first time, a 
scream rose to her lips: slie knew that it was at the 
lodge that they were stopping. It was but a moment, 
for the gates were open, the porter was not at his lodge, 
and they drove in. 

«“ Let me out!” exclaimed Henrietta, as the heavy 
vehicle made its second pause at the hall door. She 
sprang from the carriage, and ran into the house: 
«“ Where is my uncle?” cried she; but the question 
was received in dead silence by the assembled servants: 
the silence was sufficient answer. “He is dead!” said 
Henrietta, aloud: “I knew it!’ and she stood as if 
rooted to the ground in the middle of the hall. 

None who then saw her ever forgot her to their dying 
day; her mantle had dropped on the ground, and her 
long hair, yet partly gathered up with’ jewels, fell in black 
masses over her shoulders. From ‘the feverish pain in 
her temples, she had pushed it back from her forehead, 
and the whole face was exposed. It was like that of a 
corpse, with a strange unnatural spot of red burning on 
either cheek, and the large eyes fixed and glaring, but 
with no expression. No one had courage to speak to 
her, and there she stood for some minutes: a slight 
movement among the servants recalled her to herself; 
she started, and-hurried at once to her uncle’s room. A 
dim light"showed the dark velvet bed, with its hearse- 
like plumes, und one or two spectral figures, that seemed 
to flit round its obscurity : Henrietta saw but one object, 
the form extended cold and rigid, and the pale and set 
face, that would never more look affection upon her. 
Quietly, almost calmly, she approached ; and, i 
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by the bed-side, gazed steadfastly on the body: at last, 
clasping her nands passionately together, « Leave me !” 
exclaimed she, throwing herself on her knees beside the 
bed. The women obeyed; but, ere the door closed, 
they heard the long suppressed sobs of the heart’s utter- 
most agony. : 

Again and again did Henrietta start from her knees ; 
and, dashing the tears from her eyes, gaze on the face 
of the dead, hoping, almost expecting, that some trace 
of life would appear, and as often did she dash herself 
down in fruitless despair: there was that on those cold, 
white features, none ever mistake. 

“If I had but seen him, heard his last words, caught 
his last look, and told him yet once again how I loved 
him, I could bear his death ; but to know that his latest 
look rested on others, that he wished to see me and did 
not, is too much to bear!” and again a violent burst of 
weeping supplied the place of words. 

An hour elapsed, and the attendants returned, but 
Lady Marchmont again dismissed them: that night she 
had resolved to watch beside the dead. ~ It is well that 
the body sometimes sinks beneath the mind ; Henrietta 
could not have borne such intense misery, but she grew 
faint. For nearly two days she had taken neither food 
nor rest, and even the relief of tears had been denied to 
her uncertain and feverish suspense. When the attenid- 
ants came in the morning, they found her, her long black 
hair wet with tears, her cheek burning, but asleep beside 
the corpse. It was the heavy worn out slumber of ex- 
haustion. 

—<—— 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 

THE LAST NIGHT WITH THE DEAD. 
How awful is the presence of the dead! 
The hours rebuked stand silent at their side; 
Passions are hushed before that stern repose ; 
Two, and two only, sad exceptions share— 
Sorrow and love—and these are paramount. 
How deep the sorrow, and how strong the love ! 
Seeming as utterly unfelt before. 
Ah! parting tries their depths. At once atise 
Affection’s treasures, never dreamed till then. 
Death teaches heavy lessons, hard to bear ; 
And most it teaches us what we have lost, 
In losing those who loved us. 

Henrietta crowded a life’s suffering into the next week. 
There is need of change, even with the dead ; and each 
of the mournful rites preceding interment brought on a 
frantic outburst of sorrow. The placing the body in the 
coffin was a dreadful struggle ; but when it became need- 
ful to screw down the lid, then, indeed, she felt that she 
had parted with her kind old uncle for ever. No en- 
treaties could prevail on her to leave the.room ; she sat 
with her head enveloped in her mantle, her presence only 
indicated by a quick convulsive sob, at any pause in that 
peculiar and jarring sound. She had, on the second 
day, recognised, and spoken with her usual kindness to 
the old servants; indeed, it was something of a conso- 
lation to gather every possible detail respecting her uncle. 
The account was soothing, rather than otherwise; he 
appeared in his usual health and spirits till the attack, 
which carried him off in two days. He had suffered but 
little pain; and his last words were a blessing on his 
beloved child. 

“If he had but been spared a few hours,” was her 
constant exclamation: “his last look, his last word—I 
could lay down my life to have had them !” 

Ah! the tender and solemn farewell beside the bed of 
death is, indeed, a consolation to the survivor! There 
is nothing so soothing as to know that the last earthly 
wish has been confided to your fulfilment, the last ex- 
pressions of earthly affection have been your own; the 
eyes, closing to their last cold sleep, rested upon you, and 
were glad to rest ; and your prayers were the latest music 
in the weary ear. It is some comfort to think that you 
sacrificed even your own sorrow in the beloved presence ; 
and the thousand sad, slight offices, are remembered with 
such melancholy tenderness. But all this was denied to 
Henrietta, and hers was a nature to feel their privation 
most acutely ; sensitive and affectionate, she exaggerated 
their omission with all the bitterness of self-reproach. 

At length the day of the funeral came; and, till the 
coffin was carried to the hearse, Lady Marchmont never 

felt that she was quite parted from her uncle. She saw 
him, even as she had last gazed upon him, pale, cold, and 
awful; but still he was there. The coffin was to her 


cious was within its dark and silent sanctuary. She sat 
in the room; she saw them bear it away: with one 
strong and convulsive effort she rose, for nothing could 
prevent her following her more than father to the grave. 

All parade had been avoided by Sir Jasper’s express 
orders; but. the poor of the whole neighbourhood ga- 
thered to pay the last respect to the remains of their 
friend and benefactor. The churchyard was crowded ; 
and yet so deep was the stillness that not one word was 
lost of the burial service. Afterwards, it was a pleasure 
to Lady Marchmont to think of the affection evinced to- 
wards her uncle ; but, at the time, the numbers oppressed 
her: she would have given worlds to have been alone in 
the churchyard. With an agony too great for endurance, 
she heard the ropes creak as they lowered the coffin into 
the ground: and when the gravel rattled on the lid, it 
struck too upon her heart. To her dying hour she was 
haunted by the fearful sound ; it came upon her ear in 
the stillness of night, making her start from her restless 
pillow ; and often did she hear it, amid light and music, 
turning her pale with the image of death even while 
surrounded by gaiety and festival. But when they went 
to tread down the earth, it seemed to her like sacrilege ; 
and, forgetting every thing in one strong emotion, she 
sprang forward to prevent it. The effort was too much ; 
and, for the first time, she sank back in the arms of the 
servants in strong hysterics ! 

She was carried home quite exhausted ; the only sign 
she gave of consciousness was, that when they were 
about to take her to the room which had formerly been 
her own, she raised her head, and feebly insisted on being 
taken to her uncle’s. Every thing there was peculiarly 
his, and there she had gazed, for the last time, on his 
inanimate features ; in that room she could call up his 
image more distinctly than elsewhere. The presence of 
the dead was around her, and it was dearer than aught 
else in the world beside. 

——=— 
CHAPTER LXXV. 

THE REMEMBRANCE OF THE DEAD. 
Pale memory sits lone, brooding o’er the past, 
That makes her misery. She looketh round, 
And asks the wide world for forgetfulness: 
She asks in vain ; the shadow of past hours 
Close palpable around her ; shapes arise— 
Shadows, yet seeming real; and sad thoughts, 
That make a night of darkness and of dreams. 
Her empire is upon the dead and gone ; 
With that she mocks the present, and shuts out 
The future, till the grave, which is her throne, 
Has absolute dominion. 


Some days elapsed before Lady Marchmont was able 
to leave her bed; not that she suffered under actual ill- 
ness, but the passion of sorrow had completely exhausted 
a frame naturally fragile. But youth, health, and time, 
are strong to console, and the first bitterness of regret 
inevitably passes; but from that time Henrietta never 
recovered her former gaiety : a well of grief had opened 
in her heart ; and nothing could stop the under-current 
of its deep, still waters. One idea was perpetually re- 
curring, “ There is no one to love me now!” and, in 
proportion to the want of affection, the craving for it 
became stronger. While Sir Jasper lived, there was one 
human being in whom she could repose unlimited con- 
fidence ; one to whom, under any circumstances, she 
could turn for consolation: one to whom even a trifle, 
concerning herself, was the dearest thing on earth: now, 
there was no one whom she could truly say loved her. 
With all her advantages, with all her fascination and 
her loveliness, she was flattered, admired, and courted, 
but not loved. How unsatisfactory was the homage of 
the eye and the lip only ! 

It was while dwelling on these topics of sadness and 
irritation, that her eye fell upon Lord Marchmont’s let- 
ter of invitation to Sir Jasper. It arrived but a few mo- 
menis after his death, and had never been opened : she 
broke the seal, but had not patience to read it through 
its cold commonplace civility fretted her very heart. 
Impatiently, she tore it into fragments, and flung it in 
the fire. 

«“ And this is the man,” exclaimed she, with a bitter 
laugh, “to whom I am united for my life; my inferior 
in every way—mean, shallow, heartless—I despise him 
too much for hatred !” 











But, deep within her secret soul, Lady Marchmont 
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like a shrine; all that she held most dear and most pre- | 











felt she hated her husband; at that moment she would 
have been thankful to have given up the world, and spent 
the rest of her life in the gloomy seclusion of Meredith 
Place. She turned away from the future with a morbid 
feeling of discouragement : her first brilliant dreain of the 
pleasures of the world had been broken; she had ex- 
perienced their worthlessness, and their vanity ; she felt 
that they were insufficient to fill up the void in her heart ; 
they had nothing wherewith to satisfy the noblest and 
the best part of her nature; they contented neither her 
mind nor her heart. Lassitude and discontent were her 
predominant sensations : she had only one strong wish— 
never to see Lord Marchmont again! She shuddered 
whenever his image came across her; and this dislike 
was increased by his letters, After a little decent sorrow 
had been put forth for the late “ severe affliction,” joined 
with some weariful truisms about resignation to the will 
of Providence, the rest of the epistle was filled up with 
reproofs about her ladyship’s extraordinary and improper 
conduct in setting off without his consent ! 

Again was the letter flung in the fire, and again abso- 
lute loathing towards the writer arose in Henrietta’s 
mind. Days passed on, quiet, languid, and sad. Every 
day that the weather permitted, Lady Marchmont visited 
her uncle’s grave: it had become the principal object of 
her existence ; and the weather, gloomy, cold, and rainy, 
though at the beginning of summer, harmonised well 
with her present frame of mind. She seemed to desire 
nothing beyond her present mode of life; and yet Hen- 
rietta was mistaken in supposing that she had now dis- 
covered the existence for which she was really best suited. 
Her keen feelings, and active fancy, would soon have 
needed employ: the imaginative temperament, above all 
others, requires society and excitement, else it preys too 
much on itself. 

The truth was, that she had received a violent shock, 
and it would be long before either mind or body recovered 
their ordinary tone: but this mournful calm was soon 
disturbed by letters from Lord Marchmont, urging her 
return. Week after week she delayed it, till at last he 
formally announced his intention of coming to fetch her 
himself. Henrietta’s grief was venewed in all its pas- 
sionate violence ; leaving her uncle’s grave was leaving 
himself; and yet so subdued was her spirit, by its long 
indulgence of sorrow, that she could not find in herself 
even energy enough for resistance. The week that was 
yet to elapse, she spent in wandering through her uncle’s 
favourite walks in hours of tearful vigil, beside his tomb, 
and in collecting together every trifle on whieh he had 
set a value. Again and again did she ftepeat her direc- 
tions that every thing should be left in their old accus- 
tomed places ; the grim crocodile itself, that swung from 
the roof, acquired a value in her eyes. 

The last evening arrived, and Henrietta returned from 
her prolonged visit to her uncle’s grave. The misty 
moonlight that struggled through the black masses of 
gathering vapours, scarcely sufficed to guide her steps as 
she passed, languid and lingering, along the narrow path: 
she had passed through the churchyard the very evening 
before her former departure for London. How forcibly 
did the change, that had taken place in herself, strike 
upon her now! Then she was somewhat sad; but it was 
a sadness soon to be flung aside. ‘The future was before 
her, brilliant because unknown; she then believed its 
promises, for she had not proved them, there was so much 
to which she looked forward: now she looked forward 
to nothing, for nothing seemed worth having. Alas! 
the worst part of a heavy sorrow, is the despondency 
which it leaves behind ! 

—<—. 
CHAPTER LXXVI. 


THE 





LABORATORY, 


Tis a fair tree, the almond tree: there spring 
Shows the first promise of her rosy wreath ; 
Or ere the green leaves venture from the bud, 
Those fragile blossoms light the winter bough 
With delicate colours, heralding the rose, 
Whose own Aurora they might seem to be. 
What lurks beneath their faint and lovely red? 
What the dark spirit in those fairy flowers ? 
Tis death. 

The night was unusually dreary, as, for the last time, 
‘Henrietta sat listening to the wind that moaned, in fitful 
intervals, round the ancient house. There was not 
another sound; she seemed the only creature alive in 
the world, so profound was the quiet, and so dreary. 
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The red gleams of the wood fire flickered over the black 
Wainscot in fantastic combinations; the long shadaws 
from the lamp fell dark upon the floor ; and the window, 
whose curtains were still undrawn, looked out upon a 
sky covered with heavy clouds, from whence the wan 
and misty moon sometimes emerged, but oftener only 
indicated her presence by a dim white ring, amid the 
dusky vapours. 

Henrietta kept wandering to and fro like a disturbed 
spirit; now watching the shelves, covered with dusty 
volumes, now gazing on the different articles, scattered in 
the same confusion as when Sir Jasper used his laboratory. 
On a small table, drawn close to his arm-chair, lay opened 
a large book, which Henrietta stopped, every now and 
then, in her troubled walk, to read. 

“It may easily be done!” muttered she; and her 
fine features set with an expression of stern determina- 
tion. Again she read the passage that had riveted her 
attention ; and, rising from her seat, carried the still open 
volume, and laid it on a slab by the furnace in the 
laboratory : it was a celebrated treatise on poisons, written 
in the fifteenth century. The grate was laid with char- 
coal, to that she put a light, and then, as if she had for- 
gotten something, hurried to the library, and carefully 
locked the door. First returning to see that the fire had 
kindled, she then went to the window, which, with the 
first gleam of moonlight, she cautiously unclosed, and 
stepped into the shrubbery. A small drizzling rain was 
beginning to fall, but she heeded it not; and, approach- 
ing a tree that stood near, began to gather the green fruit, 
with which its branches were thickly covered. Any one 
who had seen her, might have been pardoned for be- 
lieving, from that hour, in supernatural appearances. 
Her tall figure was wrapped in a loose white robe, and 
her long black hair hung down to her waist, already glis- 
tening with the raindrops. The moonlight fell directly 
on her face, whose features seemed rigid as those of a 
statue, while the paleness was that of a corpse; but the 
large gleaming eyes, so passionate and so wild, belonged 
to life—life, racked by that mental agony, life, and human 
life, only knows. 

It was an almond tree beneath whose boughs she stood. 
A few weeks since they had been luxuriant with rosy 
blossoms—fragile and delicate flowers, heralds most un- 
suited to the bitter fruit. The almond was now just 
formed in its green shell, and of these Henrietta gathered 
a guantily, and bore them into the library in the skirt of 
her dress. She then sat down by the fire, and carefully 
separated the stone from the pulp, which she burnt; and 
her next task was to extract the kernel, which she did by 
means of a heavy pestle and the hearth. The kernels 
were next crushed together, and placed to simmer over 
the furnace. 

From her childhood she had been accustomed to watch, 

and often to aid, in her uncle’s chemical experiments ; 
she was, therefore, not at a loss, as a complete novice in 
the science would have been. More than once she re- 
ferred to the huge volume that lay unclasped before her ; 
and, at a certain point, she approached a curiously 
wrought old cabinet ; from one of its recesses she took a 
glass mask, and some strongly aromatic vinegar. With 
a steady hand she fixed the mask on her face, and again 
approached the furnace. The strange-looking chamber, 
the red glare of the charcoal, her tall form, and long 
lack hair loose, realised the wildest dream of one of the 
sorceresses of old, bending over herb and drug, to form 
their potent spells. Once she grew faint; and, spring- 
ing to the outer room, she hastily undid the mask, and 
gasped for breath at the open window. She was deadly 
pale ; but the exquisite features were even stern in their 
expression of unconquerable will. 

Again she resumed her fearful task, and hours passed 
by ; and she started as a red glimmer fell on the open 
page—it was the crimson coming of day-break that 
gleamed through a crevice in the closed shutters. But 
her task wasdone! She snatched up two tiny phials, and 
poured into each a few drops, like singularly clear water; 
but in each of those drops was—death ! The glass stop- 
pers were inserted; the bottles hermetically sealed; and, 
depositing them in a secret drawer of a small casket, she 
locked it, put the little key on a chain that she always 
wore of her uncle’s hair; and, pressing it to her heart, 
exclaimed, “ Now I am mistress of my fate in this world !” 
Her rapid movement made her long, loose sleeve catch 
in the glass mask, which fell to the ground, and was 
shivered in a thousand fragments. 








| successful in both capacities. 




















no more!” Hastily she glanced around; and, returning 
to the laboratory, cleared away all traces of the night’s 
work, and extinguished the charcoal. She then flung 
open the windows, for the atmosphere was heavy and 
oppressive; but she started back as the fresh air blew 
upon her throbbing temples, but brought no colour to her 
wan lip and cheek. Heavily her eyes closed before the 
cheerful light, and she turned away with a sick shudder. 


| The closed curtains made the bedroom still dark; and, 


extinguishing the lamp, she flung herself on the bed. 
Over-tired and excited, it was long before she slept ; 
sleep came at last, but it was broken and feverish ; and 
the interrupted breath, and the red spot that soon burned 
on her cheek, told that the dream was one of pain and 
fear, and that slumber was not rest. 
—— 
CHAPTER LXXVII. 
THE SEASON. 
And yet it is a wasted heart: 
It is a wasted mind 
That seeks not in the inner world 
Its happiness to find ; 
For happiness is like the bird 
That broods above its nest, 
And finds beneath its folded wings, 
Life’s dearest, and its best. 
A little space is all that hope 
Or love can ever take; 
The wider that the circle spreads, 
The sooner it will break. 

Another season had recently commenced its round of 
yaiety ; the present was outwardly as glad as if there 
had been no past ; the sunshine played over the onward 
current of existence; and the bubbles, weeds and flowers 
danced on the surface; few cared to look on the rock 
and the darkness below. Every one appeared to be doing 
precisely the same things that were doing at that very 
time the year before. The streets were filled with car- 
riages, the Mall with a gay crowd; the talk was of fétes 
and visits; and eyes and diamonds seemed equally 
bright. The spring had come forth in all its beauty, and 
the flower was in the grass, and the green leaf on the 
bough. Change is slow and ‘strange in the social and 
the natural world; it requires some great convulsion to 
alter the aspect of either: but in the hidden and inward 
world,—there it is that change does its work,—we mar- 
vel to find how ourselves are altered, while every thing 


| seems to have remained the same around us; but decay 


always begins at the heart. 

Mrs. Churchill being settled in London, Ethel had 
come out as a beauty and an heiress, and was brilliantly 
Sir Robert had remitted 
the fine: but flatteries, executed with whatever genius, 
were quite wasted on the quiet and pensive girl, who 


Listened, and forgot them with a smile. 


Youth has one delightful time, when hope walks like 
an angel at its side, and all things have their freshness 
and their charm, ‘There appears so much to enjoy, that 
the only question is what to enjoy first? But this period, 
brief enough with every one, had been unusually brief 
with Ethel Churchill. It now was like ‘a dream to her 
that she had ever looked forward. “ Sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof,” is above all the motto of disap- 
pointment. At first she was reluctant to visit; she 
shrank, with morbid weakness, from the idea of meeting 
Mr. Courtenaye ; but this she had hitherto escaped, he 
having been sent on a confidential mission to Paris. She 
went out night after night, because it was less exertion 
to go out than to refuse the kindness that forced on her 
the unwelcome amusement. When a day was over she 
was glad, and yet there was nothing that she anticipated 
on the morrow. But Ethel’s was a nature essentially 
unfitted to the cold and glittering life of society ; gentle, 


| timid, and dependent, her world was in the affections ; 


those blighted and destroyed, existence was a blank, no- 
thing remained wherewith to fill up the weary void. 
The intercourse between her and Lady Marchmont 
was constant and affectionate, yet there was but little 
contidence. They were too different; Ethel had not 
Henrietta’s information nor her talents; and Henrietta 
scarcely comprehended the want of them. Lady March- 
mont was now in the most brilliant hour of her life ; her 
reputation for beauty, wit, and fashion, was firmly esta- 


blished. Her very caprices were pronounced charming; 
her slightest phrase was called a bon-mot ; wherever she 
went, she was followed and flattered ; and her whole ex- 
istence seemed made up of praise and pleasure. With 
all this there was that perpetual fever of the heart which 
broke out sometimes in petulance, sometimes in sarcasm ; 
all admitted that her ladyship was very unequal, but very 
brilliant ; and even her rudeness passed only for “ pretty 
Fanny’s way.” 

It is strange what society will endure from its idols. 
Henrietta had too much vanity not to like the homage 
that surrounded her; still she was too shrewd not to see 
through it, and she pined for something better. Between 
Lord Marchmont and herself the distance became greater 
every day; she despised him, and he disliked her; aye, 
disliked, for we hate the superiority which we only ac- 
knowledge secretly. Henrietta would have loved any 
man whom she could have admired; admiration is the 
divinest privilege of a high and generous nature like 
hers; it is the smaller and meaner kind who look down, 
but in her husband there was not one redeeming point : 


«“ The head was vacant, and the heart was cold.” 


His lovely and neglected wife was in the most painful 
and the most dangerous situation for a woman. Only 
her vanity was cultivated ; the mind had no employ, and 
the affections were left to waste. 


—>— 
CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


RANELAGH. 
I did not wish to see his face; 
I knew it could not be, 
Though a look had not altered there, 
What once it was to me. 
Since last we met, a fairy spell 
Had been from each removed; 
How strange it is that those can change 
Who were so much beloved! 
It is a bitter thing to know 
The heart’s enchantment o’er; 
But ‘tis more bitter still to feel 
It can be charmed no more! 

“So I hear,” said Lady Mary, “that, ‘severe in 
youthful beauty,’ you have driven another of your lovers 
to despair ; but it really was too bad to hand over all 
Lord Portsea’s hearts and darts to Mrs. Fane, persuading 
her that she was the rightful owner of the scented 
scroll.” 

“TI am sure,” replied Lady Marchmont, “ that she 
was delighted to receive it. I hate to have things wasted, 
and it was utterly wasted on me; but you are wrong as 
to the hero of the billet; it was placed in my bouquet 
by Lord Harvey.” 

«“ Lord Harvey !” exclaimed the other, with an ex- 
pression of anger she could not at once disguise. The 
fact was, that for some time past Lady Mary Wortley 
had considered Lord Harvey as her own especial pro- 
perty. Now, nothing is more provoking to a woman 
than a lover’s infidelity ; it is a wrong which leaves her 
without even the satisfaction of revenge. His very in- 
tidelity shows that she has lost her power; and without 
power, where is revenge ! A sneer is some comfort ; and 
fate be praised, there is always a good-natured friend to 
repeat it. “ Well,” said she, “ Lord Harvey is doing 
his best to find if there be a ‘yes’ in the world. It 
would require—what is that rule in arithmetic ?—ah! 
long division, to reckon up the number of refusals he 
has had this season ! However, I suppose, 


‘ Though [ miss the sweet possessing, 
’T is a pleasure to adore ; 

Hope, the wretch’s only blessing, 
May in time procure me more.’” 


«“T cannot,” returned Lady Marchmont, “ answer by 
your next verse :— 


‘ Constant courtship may obtain her, 
When both wit and merit fail ; 

And the lucky minute gain her, 
Fate and fancy will prevail.’ 


There is to me that insipidity about Lord Harvey which 
always belongs to the forced and artificial. He takes as 
much pains to make up a character as Lady Clevedon 
does to make up her face !” 





Lady Mary turned pettishly away; no woman likes 
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any body but herself to depreciate a lover; it is person- | bored; fortunately, her husband soon held that he had 
ally an ill compliment. But Lady Marchmont had little | played the agreeable quite long enough; and, nothing 


time to speculate on the causes of Lady Mary’s petu- 
lance; for at that moment she felt Miss Churchill’s clasp 
on her arm tighter, while the slight frame she supported 
trembled with agitation. Her quick eye detected the 
cause ina moment; Mr, Courtenaye had just entered 
the room, though he had not as yet perceived them. In- 
deed the position in which Ethel stood effectually screen- 
ed her from observation; and Henrietta thought she 
could not do better than stand as they were, thus giving 
her companion time to recover her outward composure. 

In the mean time, Mr. Courtenaye had caught sight 
of the countess, and came eagerly forward to speak. She 
was delighted to renew the acquaintance; for, in her 
own mind, she had already arranged to what it was to 
lead. The crowd, which had been collecting for the last 
hour, had now become exceedingly dense, and a sudden 
movement forcing Lady Marchmont forward, separated 
her from her friend. Norbourne did not ‘see her face, 
but saw that a young woman was placed in a very em- 
barrassing situation, and offered or rather drew her arm 
within his own. She was so situated that it was impos- 
sible to refuse ; the crowd still pressed upon them; their 
eyes met, and to both it seemed like a dream. Neither 
even attempted speaking ; but though Norbourne felt the 
arm he held tremble, Ethel was more composed than her 
once lover. She had pride and indignation to sustain 
her, while he was divided between embarrassment and 
an overpowering sensation of delight at meeting again. 
The face was intentionally averted, but there was the 
same sweet profile, and the long lash of the downcast 
eye lay golden on a cheek crimson with emotion. They 
reached the door before he summoned resolution to 
speak ; but just as the words rose from his heart to his 
lip, Ethel, by a sudden effort, caught Lady Marchmont’s 
arm, and whispered, “ For God’s sake let us go home !” 
Henrietta saw her uncontrollable emotion, and instantly 
complied with her wish: Courtenaye handed them to 
the carriage. 

How long that night did the light touch of Ethel’s 
little hand linger in his own!- He felt anxious, but 
happy; he had seen her, and every thing seemed pos- 
sible; she would, she must forgive him. But Ethel 
sought her own room with a bitter and burning heart : 
she gave way to a burst of passionate tears. 

« What !” exclaimed she, “ am I still so weak? How 
I despise myself !” 

She rose, and paced the room impatiently ; pride, love, 
and the bitter sense of injury, contending together. 
Again she resumed her seat; again gave way to weep- 
ing that brought no relief. 

“ Oh that,” cried Ethel, wringing her hands, « I may 
never, never see him again!” 

——<— = 
CHAPTER LXXIX. 

THE INFLUENCE OF AN INVITATION. 
Life is so little in its vanities, 
So mean, and looking to such worthless aim, 
Truly the dust, of which we are a part, 
Predominates amid mortality. 
Great crimes have something of nobility ; 
Mighty their warning, vast is their remorse: 
But these smail faults, that make one half of life, 
Belong to lowest natures, and reduce 
To their own wretched level nobler things. 

Lady Marchmont was listlessly turning over the 
praises of her beauty, duly set forth by heroic verse in a 
poem just dedicated to her, when there came one of those 
solemn raps at the door which she well knew announced 
Lord Marchmont. An expression of disgust passed 
over her features, and a slight elevation of the shoulders 
accompanied the answer, “Come in!” His lordship 
made his appearance; and there was a look as nearly 
approaching to anxiety as his immovable face could well 
convey. He enquired after her ladyship’s health with 
an unusual air of empressement. 

«“ But I need not ask,” added he, “for I never saw 
you looking so lovely. Ah! I see that you are yourself 
the subject of your studies ; you must permit me to read 
your praises to you.” 

He took up the book, and began to read the common- 
place compliments it contained with a solemn and em- 
phatie air, which, if possible, added to their absurdity. 
Lady Marchmont looked what she was—thoroughly 


| doubting his success, thought it was the very time to 


introduce what was the real object of his visit. 

“ T hear,” said he, “ that the preparations for the féte 
Sir Robert Walpole is about to give at Chelsea, are on a 
scale of unusual magnificence !” 

« Are they ?” replied Lady Marchmont. 

“« He intends,” continued his lordship, “ to give a din- 
ner, a tea-party, a ball, and supper !” 

“ Does he ?” replied Henrietta. 

«“ Why you answer,” exclaimed her husband, pettish- 
ly, “as if you did not care about the matter.” 

“T do not care!” was the answer. 

« Now, really,” returned he, “ that is carrying conjugal 
obedience too far. I can assure you, thatI do not expect 
a pretty woman like yourself to be indifferent to a ball, 
though it be given by the minister !” 

Finding that this compliment was received in silence, 
he went on: 

“Now, own the truth—are you not very sorry that my 
having been in the opposition precludes your going to 
the most brilliant féte of the season ?” 

“T cannot be sorry,” replied she, “for what I do not 
care the least about !” 

« Ah!” returned her husband, “ I know candour is not 
a feminine accomplishment: but what would you say if 
I told you that you might go?” 

«“ Why, I should say,” answered Henrietta, “ that I 
shall not be asked.” 

« But you can easily procure an invitation,” said Lord 
Marchmont, who now succeeded in making his wife at 
least look astonished. “In short,” continued he, assum- 
ing an air of mystery, “many circumstances have oc- 
curred lately that give me a very different view of things 
to what I had formerly. I believe Sir Robert Walpole 
to have been a most misrepresented man. I owe him 
some atonement; my sense of justice dictates it: I mean 
to go to his féte!” 

“Do you?” was the brief answer. 

«“ Yes, I feel that I ought; and with me, to feel that I 
ought to do a thing, is todo it!” added he, looking quite 
Roman with excess of virtue. 

He was obliged, however, to be content with his own 
applause—for his wife remained silent; and, after a 
pause of conscious self-satisfaction, he continued— 

“IT do not expect you to comprehend my motives.” 

“Tam glad,” said Henrietta, quietly, « that you do not 
expect impossibilities !”” 

«“ Oh, no!” said he, with a most imperturbable air, «I 


expect your mind to follow mine !” 

« Now, the fates forbid that it should!” thought Hen- 
rietta. 

“T am aware,” Lord Marchmont proceeded to say, “ of 
my own political importance, and I have been wrong in 


conduct; but every day shows more the weakness of 
Frederick’s character. 1 cannot serve him and my 
country: I shall, therefore, go to Sir Robert’s féte !” 

“ A most proper and patriotic resolve!” replied the 
countess. “I only see one objection re 

“ Oh, you find some objection to any thing that I pro- 





if I please, to Sir Robert’s ball ?” 

“ Only,” answered Henrietta, “that you have not an 
invitation !” 

“It will be very easy,” persisted his lordship, “to ob- 
tain one.” 

« Not so very easy,” replicd she: “why, the invita- 

“ The greater the difficulty, the greater the triumph in 
procuring one: that triumph I reserve for you,” said her 
husband, bowing with an excess of conjugal gallantry. 

“ You will readily suppose,” replied Lord Marchmont, 
resuming all his solemnity, « that I never propose a plan, 
without having duly considered the most eligible method 
of carrying it into execution. I have designed—it re- 
mains for you to execute !” 

Henrietta gave a silent bow of enquiry. 

“Tam aware,” continued her husband, “ what a fa- 
vourite you are with Lord Norbourne: I am not jealous, 
as I know it is on his daughter’s account. What a me- 
lancholy thing her death was!—such a pity she should 
have died before this féte! You can make some little 





always make allowance for feminine weakness: I do not | 


allowing my personal feeling to the prince to bias my | 


pose !” interrupted her husband: “ why should I not go, | 


tions are as much canvassed for as a seat in parliament !” | 


“Forme!” cried Henrietta, with unqualified surprise. | 


allusion to your friendship for her, and ask Lord Nor- 
bourne to procure us tickets.” 

“T do not like to ask him,” said Lady Marchmont. 

“Oh, no! of course, you like nothing that I propose!” 
interrupted his lordship. “1 request, however, that you 
will attend to my commands—not to your own capricious 
likings and dislikings !” 

« T will obey, my lord,” replied Henrietta, with a mock- 
tragedy air. 

Lord Marchmont rose from his seat, saying, “ I hope 
you fully understand the importance of your mission. It 
is no trifle to have my political adhesion to give in: you 
will be a welcome visiter !” 

«TI do not doubt it!” said Henrietta. 

«© You had better complete your toilet, for I have or- 
dered the carriage. I never neglect any thing :” and, 
with these words, his tordship bowed out of the room. 

«I know Lord Norbourne’s kindness,” said Henrietta, 
“or I would have refused, point blank. I wonder what 
has occasioned this sudden change: but of what use is 
it hunting for some motive, too small to discover ?” 

——<——— 
CHAPTER LXXX. 

ASKING FOR AN INVITATION, 
This is a weary and a wretched life, 
With nothing to redeem it but the heart 
Affection, earth’s great purifier, stirs 
Our embers into flame, und that ascends. 
All finer natures walk this bitter world 
But for a while, then Heaven asks its own, 
And we can but remember and regret. 

Lady Marchmont’s name procured her instant admit- 
tance; and Lord Norbourne came down to hand her from 
the carriage, and take her to his own room. 

“T find,” said he, “that my curiosity, which was up 
| in arms when your card was brought, is quite lost in the 

pleasure of seeing you. I shall not allow you to tell me 
your business for a long time.” 

“Tam in no hurry,” said Henrietta, smiling; while 
| her eye, glancing round the room, caught sight of Con- 
stance’s picture. ‘“ How like, how very like!” exclaimed 
| she, approaching it, partly to conceal her emotion. 

“Tt is,” said Lord Norbourne, “such a comfort, and 
such a companion.” 

«“ She looks like what she was, an angel!” exclaimed 
| the countess, earnestly. ‘I never knew any one who 
| did me so much good. I grew better while she was with 
me. Oh, Lord Norbourne! I felt her loss and yours 
| deeply at-the time: but I have felt it more bitterly since. 
My poor uncle ;’ but she could not finish the sen- 
tence—and the tears she could not restrain, entirely over- 
powered her, “I wish,” exclaimed she, in broken sobs, 
“that I had died instead of Constance !” 

«« My dear child,” said Nord Norbourne, “ you are too 
| young, and should be too happy, for such a wish.” 

‘Tam not happy,” she replied. “ In losing my uncle, 
| I lost the only human being who really cared for me. 
| You cannot think how weary I am of the heartless, use- 
| less life that I lead. I wish I had been your daughter— 

I should have had some one to look up to, and to love. 
| Ah, the lot of Constance was far happier than we 











deem !” 

“T believe it was,” replied Lord Norbourne, kindly 
«“T have learnt to think 
I turn to her 

I hope al- 


| taking his companion’s hand. 
| of my loss with a sadness that soothes me. 

| image when over-fretted with worldly cares. 
| most as she hoped for our re-union.” 

| I cannot tell you,” continued Henrietta, “ how often 
| I think of her. Perhaps, from being the only objects of 
my affections that I ever lost, her idea and that of my 
uncle are singularly blended together. Ah, we never 
know how dearly we loved our friends until the grave 
has closed over them.” 

Lord Norbourne would then fain have said something 
| to comfort her, but even he could think of nothing. All 
consolations appear commonpince in the presence of a 
| great sorrow. For other griefs there are many pleas to 
urge for forgetfulness ; but to urge upon us the forgetful- 
ness of the dead, seems like profanation of their sad and 
sacred memory. Lord Norbourne, too, was touched by 
the confidence reposed in him. He knew Lord March- 
mont, and felt how utterly his wife was thrown away 
upon him; and yet it was a sort of unhappiness to which 
it was impossible to allude, and still more impossible to 
redress. 
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“ Yet, who would believe,” exclaimed he, half think- | bourne. «T shall expect a vote of thanks from Sir Robert 


ing aloud, “to see you sometimes so brilliant, and, 
seemingly, so gay, that the envied and flattered Lady 
Marchmont knew the bitterness of regret, or the dark- 
ness of despondency ?” 


« Ah,” replied she, “life is very inconsistent. We 


contradict each other—still more do we contradict our- | 


selves. It seems to me as if there were a perpetual war- 
fare going on between the outward and the inner world. 
Nothing is really what it appears to be; and this is what 
discourages me more than I can express—the not know- 
ing to what I may trust, and my utter inability to discern 
between that which is, and that which only seems.” 

«“ Half the misery in this life,” returned Lord Nor- 
bourne, “originates in its falsehood. We conceal our 
thoughts and our feelings, until, even to ourselves, they 
become confused ; and half our time is spent in fretting 
and feverish attempts to disentangle the webs we have 
woven—and the strange thing is, that all this dissimula- 
tion is unnecessary: we should have done far better 
without it.” 

«« What a small, worthless thing,” exclaimed Henrietta, 
“is our existence, filled with mean envyings, paltry 
hopes! and, if for one instant redeemed by a true affec- 
tion, or a generous emotion, what wretchedness is sure 
to follow the indulgence of either !” 

«“ You must not come to me,” answered her listener, 
“for a defence of society ; I have long since loathed its 
bitterness as much as I despise its baseness. You can- 
not know the miserably mean motives that actuate the 
generality ; but the trifles so sought give their own nar- 
rowness to the mind.” 

« And that brings me at once,” interrupted Henrietta, 
“to the object of my visit; the motives, however, being 
supposed to lie too deep for my feminine apprehension. 
Guess what brings me here.” 

«“ Nay,” replied her companion, “ what have I done 
for you to presuppose such a want of gallantry, as to 
imagine that I would attempt to guess a Jady’s secret 
before she thought proper to communicate it ?” 

“It is not interesting enough,” answered she, “ for me 
to make a mystery of it: but the fact is, that Lord 
Marchmont has either caught cold by sitting on the op- 
position benches, or thinks that nothing but his own 
personal experience can decide whether Sir Robert’s cook 
exceeds his own—a subject on which I have lately heard 
him express much anxiety. He has suddenly discovered 
that Eng!and owes every thing to the present adminis- 
tration, which he has henceforth resolved to support with 
both vote and voice.” 

“ We shall be glad of the vote,” replied Lord Nor- 
bourne, “ though we would dispense with the voice.” 

“I fear me,’ answered the countess, “ that you must 
take your bargain ‘for better or worse.’ But I have not 
yet arrived at my business. There is a condition an- 
nexed to the proposed alliance.” 

«“ Something very unreasonable, I suppose,” cried Lord 
Norbourne. “Is it a marquisate, or the next vacant 
riband ?” 

«“ Your conjectures are not what yours generally have 
the reputation of being; but wide, indeed, of the mark. 
However, if your penetration be at fault, you will at 
least have the satisfaction of establishing your theory of 
small motives.” 

«“ Well,” said he, “let me hear what bribe (I beg par- 
don for the word) is to win over our potent ally.” 

«“ Only,” replied Lady Marcimont, “ an invitation to 
Sir Robert’s féte at Chelsea.” 

“An invitation!” exclaimed Lord Norbourne—+ he 
shall have a dozen if he please. I will take care that the 
tickets are duly forwarded this afternoon.” 

“ Many thanks for your kindness,” said she, rising 
from her seat. « Ah, Lord Norbourne! you do not know 
how to grant favours: you have not made me feel awk- 
ward or embarrassed in the least. I really do not hate 
you for having obliged me.” 


’ 


Lord Norbourne laughed, and took her hand to lead 
her to the carriage. 

* By the way,” said he, as they were descending the 
staircase, “how is your beautiful friend, Miss Churchill! 
and, speaking of so great an ornament to a ball-room, 
ya must allow me to send her a card together with your 
own.” 

«“ You are too kind,” exclaimed Henrietta, delighted. 

“Ob, no—I am ouly selfish,” returned’ Lord Nor- 


| for my beauties.’’ 

| J shall do nothing for the next week but study my 
costume and complexion,” said she. “Ethel and myself 
will consider our conquests as proper compliments to 
| your kindness.” 

“Ah! as to your charming self,” replied he, 


«The world is all before you where to choose ;’ 


but, do you know, Iam rather inclined to limit the sphere 
of Miss Churchill’s fascination? It has already, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, produced due effect on Norbourne ; 
and, of course, I am in his interests.” 

« Well, I promise you to circumscribe her conquests 
as much as possible by extending my own,” returned 
Henrietta. “ It will be an easy task; for Miss Churchill 
does not do ‘the honours of her eyes.’ I often tell her 
that her beauty is quite wasted upon her.” 

«“ Not wasted,” said her companion, “if it do but pro- 
cure for her the true allegiance of one affectionate heart ; 
and I know Norbourne too well not to know how safely 
| he may be trusted even with the happiness of another.” 
“ This is as much as to say,” thought Lady March- 
| mont, when seated in the carriage, “ Lord Norbourne is 
| quite prepared to give his consent to his nephew’s mar- 
| rying again. Well, I hope that Ethel* will recover her 
| bloom and spirits: if there is such a thing as happiness 
in this wide and weary world, it is before her now, I 
wish I could anticipate things as eagerly as I used to do; 
but, alas! scarcely any thing seems worth anticipating— 
or if some fair hope arise upon the distance, it is too 
good to be true.” 





— 
CHAPTER LXXXI. 
THE FETE AT SIR ROBERT WALPOLE’S. 


Few, save the poor, feel for the poor: 
The rich know not how hard 

It is to be of needful food 
And needful rest debarred. 


Their paths are paths of plenteousness, 
They sleep on silk and down; 

And never think how heavily 
The weary head lies down. 

They know not of the scanty meal, 
With smal! pale faces round ; 

No fire upon the cold damp hearth 
When snow is on the ground. 


They never by the window lean, 
And see the gay pass by; 

Then take their weary task again, 
But with a sadder eye. 


There is no denying that there are “royal roads” 
through existence for the upper classes: for them, at 
least, the highways are macadamised, swept, and watered. 
They are surrounded not only by luxuries, but by plea- 
sures, which, at all events to the young, must have the 
zest of novelty. It seems to me the veriest fallacy to 
say that the lots in life are weighed out in equal ba- 
lances: the difference is very great—to the examiner, 
sad; and to the sufferer, bitter! Before we talk of 
equality of pain, which is, in nine cases out of ten, only 
a selfish and indolent excuse for neglect, let us contrast 
a high and a low position together. On one side is pro- 
tection, instruction. and pleasure ; on the other is neglect, 
ignorance, and hardship. Here, wants are invented to 
become luxuries ; there, “ hanger swallows all in one low 
want.” Among the rich, body and mind are cultivated 
with equal watchfulness; among the poor, the body is 
left to disease and to decrepitude, and the mind to void 
and destruction. I grant that I speak of the two ex- 
tremes ; but it is the worst ill of social existence that 
there should be such extremes. 

The child of the rich man sleeps in the silken eradle, 
his little cries are hushed by the nurse, whose only duty 
is to watch the progress of that tiny frame. The least 
illness, and the physician bestows on the infant heir the 
knowledge of a life; for every single patient benefits by 
all his predecessors. The child becomes a boy: Eton 
or Westminster, Oxford or Cambridge, have garnered 
for his sake the wisdom of centuries: he is launched 
into public life, and there are friends and connections on 
either hand, as stepping stones in his way. He arrives 








at old age: the arm-chair is ready, and the old port has 
beeh long in the cellars of his country-house to share its 
strength with its master. He dies; his very coffin is 
comfortable; the very vault of his ancestors is sheltered ; 
a funeral sermon is preached in his honour; and es- 
cutcheon and marble tablet do their best to preserve his 
memory. 

Take the reverse of the picture. The infancy of the 
poor child is one of cries, too often of blows; natural 
affection has given way before the iron pressure of want. 
The old proverb, that « When poverty comes in at the 
door, love flies out at the window,” is true in a far more 
general sense than the one in which it is generally ap- 
plied. They have the floor for a bed; the scant and 
mouldering remnant of food for dinner; the cold hearth, 
where the wind blows in the snow ; these physical suffer- 
ings react on the moral world, they deaden and embitter 
the sweetest of our feelings. The parent half loves half 
loathes the child that takes the bread from his own mouth ; 
and the child looks on that as tyranny which is only 
misery. It learns to fear before it learns to love. 

Suppose such a childhood past: it has escaped dis- 
ease; no chance chill has distorted the youthful limbs, 
they have, at least, health to begin life. The poor man 
has nothing more than his strength. God’s best gifts lie 
dormant within him: the chances are that he cannot 
read even the holy page, that, at least, holds out the hope 
of a less miserable world. He has not that mental cul- 
tivation which alone teaches us what are our resources, 
and how to husband or to exert them. He knows only 
bow to labour, and that not in the most serviceable man- 
ner to himself. He does not, even when he can, which 
is rare enough, lay by for the future, because he has 
never been accustomed to reflect. Life has for him no 
future. Perhaps he takes to drinking; and it is easy, 
with half a dozen different kinds of French wines on 
the table, the claret purple beside the golden sherry, to 
say a thousand true and excellent things on the crime of 
excess. If the gentleman refrains, it is from a moral 
restraint the poor man has never been taught to exercise ; 
and what does the poor man drink to avoid—cold, hun- 
ger, perhaps bodily pain—always bodily weariness. 

Old age comes, on feeble, and often premature, when 
his place of refuge is a straw pallet, where, if his family 
keep him, it is an act of Roman virtue, the very devotion 
of duty and affection; for even the old man’s morsel 
must be taken from their own. But the workhouse is 
the-ordinary resting-place before the grave; and there 
human selfishness takes its most revolting aspect; there 
life has not left one illusion, one affection: all is harsh, 
cold, revolting, and unnatural. The difference that be- 
gan in the cradle continues tothe tomb. The bare coffin, 
a few boards hastily nailed together, is flung into the 
earth ; the service is hurried -over, the ground trodden 
down, and the next day the children are playing upon 
the new grave, whose tenant is already forgotten. So 
much for the equality of human existence. 

But the féte of to-day belonged to a different order of 
things. Luxury, aided by refinement, gave every grace 
to the external world at least. Villas are, I believe, a 
delightful invention of the Romans, who set very seri- 
ously about enjoying the world they had conquered. 
Sir Robert’s villa would have done honour to Lucullus, 
who has always appeared to me the most thorough-bred 
gentleman of antiquity. Alcibiades was a happy union 
of coxcomb and conqueror ; but there was in him a want 
of that repose, and of that superb self-reliance, which 
characterises the Roman, The climate and the scenery 
of England are admirably adapted to the perfection of ja 
villa. The great charm of our landscapes is their co- 
louring—so quiet, yet so refreshing. The fine old trees, 
and the fine old tree standing by itself; are peculiar to 
our fields; the rich sweep of grass so vividly green, the 
prodigality of garden flowers, and a sky whose intense 
blue owes the depth of its purple to the white clouds 
which float above in broken massess—all these belong to 
a style of natural beauty which is entirely English. It 
is connected only with enjoyment; nothing startles as 
in the vast precipices of Switzerland ; nothing brings 
the past too vividly to mind as in the sad, though lovely 
ruins of Greece: all is tranquil, and redolent of summer. 
It is the cultivated, rather than the artificial ; just enough 
of nature for all the purposes of art. 


—_— 
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CHAPTER LXXXIIL. 
THE FETE AT SIR ROBERT WALPOLE’S CONTINUED. 

Ladye, thy white brow is fair, 
Beauty’s morning light is there ; 
And thine eye is like a star, 
Dark as those of midnight are: 
Round thee satin robe is flung; 
Pearls upon thy neck are hung; 
Yet thou wearest silk and gem, 
As thou hadst forgotten them, 
Lovelier is the ray that lies 
On thy lip, and in thine eyes. 


Nothing more strongly marks the insufficiency of luxu- 
ries than the ease with which people grow accustomed 
to them ; they are rather known by their want than by 
their presence. The word “d/asé’” has been coined ex- 
pressly for the use of the upper classes. 

Lady Marchmont had acquired much of that languid 
indifference, the most foreign to her temperament, by the 
want of something really to interest her. She had grown 
careless to observe, yet even she was quite animated into 
admiration by the beauty of the garden as she entered. 
The turf, short but not too short, fresh without being 
damp, sloped down to the river; sometimes golden green 
in the sunshine, at others darkly green in the shade. 
The beds were filled with flowers of every kind, and 
stands were scattered around of rare and costly plants. 
Groups of the young and beautiful were mingled among 
them, and the rich colouring of the period’s costume was 
relieved by the verdant foliage. It was a pretty contrast 
between nature and art. 

«“ Well,” exclaimed Lady Marchmont, breathing the 
perfume with which a honeysuckle, wound round an old 
ash, filled the air, “I do confess that I like common 
flowers better than any. The hot-house plant has no 
associations.” 

« And I,” interrupted Lord Marchmont, “ infinitely 
prefer exotics: they show that some trouble has been 
taken on our account. But, talking of trouble, I wish, 
instead of loitering here, you would come and pay your 
respects to Sir Robert.” 

Sir Robert stood to receive his guests on the portico, 
which gave a pleasant shelter and coolness to the front 
of the house. A large hall, filled with odoriferous shrubs, 
opened behind, and gave a fine view of the river and the 
opposite bank. Sir Robert was now at the very summit 
of worldly prosperity. He stood fast in the king’s fa- 
vour; and what, under the rose, was of far more con- 
sequence, in the queen’s. There was peace abroad, and 
a ministerial majority in the house at home. In short, 
the old Scotish secretary, Johnstone, might well put the 
question to his master, which he had asked that very 
morning—* Oh, sir, what have you done to God Al- 
mighty to make him so much your friend ?” 

Henrietta could not help shivering at the air of solemn 
submission that Lord Marchmont assumed as he as- 
cended the steps of the terrace. In any body else she 
would have smiled ; but the absurdity of your husband 
comes too close for laughter, it may reflect a little on 
yourself—at all events on your taste for choosing him. 

« Ah, my fair petitioners,” said Sir Robert, with great 
good humour, as they approached ; “I see that you are 
resolved on being revenged by looking too killing. Lord 
Marchmont, how do you justify to your conscience having 
married such universal destruction?” Lord Marchmont 
began a long speech, of which honour, and conviction, 
and his country’s good, were the only words audible; 
for a fresh party distracted Sir Robert’s attention, and 
Lord Norbourne came to the rescue, and, offering Lady 
Marchmont his arm, proposed a walk through the grounds. 
Now this was an agreeable arrangement to all. Miss 
Charchill cared little who her companion was ; and Lord 
Marchmont’s small vanity was flattered by being escort 
to a beauty, who, moreover, was a silent, if not an at- 
tentive listener; while his wife, besides preferring any 
company to that of her husband, really liked Lord Nor- 
bourne. The last two, however, had each a little motive 
of their own. Lord Norbourne wished to stay with the 
party till his nephew arrived, fully intending then to 
monopolise Lord Marchmont, and thus to leave Ethel to 
Courtenaye. Lady Marchmont wished to have a nearer 
view of a singularly handsome young man, who seemed 
perfsetly lost in the admiration she inspired. His ap- 
pearance was very distinguished, and yet she did not 
know him: he must be new to society, to give way to 





any feeling so openly and so naively, The crowd had 


think that it was very unreasonable, even in a prime 


carried him forcibly with them; and Henrietta found | minister, to give a breakfast, dinner, and tea-party, all in 


that she had a sudden curiosity to inspect a gum-cistus 
which was blowing at the end of the walk. ‘I'he result 
of her inspection was not quite satisfactory, for the stran- 
ger had disappeared. But the next crowded walk turned 
out better: again she beheld those durk and eloquent 
eyes fixed upon herself, as if unconscious of any thing 
else in the world. A knot of acquaintances shut him out 
from sight, and Henrietta had never before thought it so 
tiresome to listen to news and flattery. Lord Norbourne 
was the next person detained ; but his companion found 
the delay more agreeable, though, perhaps, to the full as 
dangerous as delays proverbially are. 

« Do not,” exclaimed a voice, whose deep melody was 
remarkable, “ ask me about Versailles, every thing was 


tiresome there, even the love-making ; but I remember | 


nothing about it. I can think only of that divine face.” 

What instinct told Lady Marchmont that the speaker 
meant her own? Some reply was made, and the voice 
continued : 

«“ My whole existence is passed into my eyes; and 
here I am wasting my time in talking to you, when I 
might Le looking at her.” 

The laurel branches were put aside, and the handsome 
stranger stepped from the shade. His eyes met those of 
Lady Marchmont, who felt herself colour, and then, an- 
gry at having done so, began talking hastily to the first 
person near. She talked without waiting for an answer, 
startling the elderly gentleman she addressed by the sud- 
denness of her questions ; and then half affronting him 
by not listening to above one quarter of his reply. But 
she was the fashion, and the first privilege of fashion is 
impertinence. Her companion, on second thoughts, 
only felt flattered by her speaking to him at all. When 
her party next moved, half unconsciously she looked 
towards the laurel, but the place was vacant. 


——<=>—— 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 


It matters not its history—Love has wings, 
Like lightning, swift and fatal; and it springs, 
Like a wild flower, where it is least expected ; 
Existing, whether cherished or rejected. 

A mystery art thou !—thou mighty one! 

We speak thy name in beauty ; yet we shun 
To say thou art our guest; for who will own 
His life thy empire, and his heart thy throne ? 

There was an absolute mixture of pique and disap- 
pointment as Lady Marchmont passed on; but they had 
scarcely reached the open lawn before she saw the 
stranger talking to Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who 
was smiling her very sweetest, and, worse, looking her 
very best. 
arose in Henrietta’s mind; a little, however, mitigated by 


observing that the gentleman instantly caught sight of | 


herself; and that, when not absolutely forced to look at 
his companion, he looked tuwards her. 
two approached, and Lady Mary said, with a forced 
smile,— 

« Will you allow me to present Sir George Evelyn to 
you '~—the most accomplished coquet that ever 


‘ Dealt destruction round the land 
On all he judged a foe ;’ 


under which denomination he ranks all women.” 

« Poets excel in fiction,” said Sir George, with a quiet, 
almost timid, manner, “ and Lady Mary is a poet: but, 
as we never forgive being bored, let me entreat her to talk 
to Lady Marchmont of some more amusing subject than 
myself.” 

“T can assure you,” continued Lady Mary, “ you meet 
on equal terms; you cannot be worse than Lady March- 
mont ;— 


‘ Her eyes, like suns, the rash beholders strike ; 
But, like the sun, they shine on all alike,’ 


excepting her husband, of course.” 


Henrietta looked more vexed than the commonplace | 


sneer needed, and which Sir George did not appear to 


hear. He was surrounded by some friends, all of whom | 


seemed delighted to see him once more in England. A 
turn in the walk shut him out; and Henrietta began to 
think what a tiresome thing a féte is, and to wonder that 
people ever gave them. She also began to enumerate 
the number of hours she should have to stay; and to 


An ‘ill defined dislike, a little like jealousy, | 


Suddenly the | 


one day, to say nothing of the night itself being trenched 
upon by a ball. Lord Norbourne’s attention, too, was 
more taken up than it ought to have been, with the beauty 
of the féte on his arm; but, alas! he knew every body, 
and every body knew him: public characters must pay 
the penalty of greatness. 

Henrietta was now all but surrounded by a mob of 
elderly gentlemen, ribanded and starred ; and on the other 
side was the trunk of a huge cedar-tree. Her prospects 
might have been more agreeable. However, the very 
cedar, which, in the first instance, she had ungraciously 
denominated “ odious,” improved upon acquaintance. 

Not exactly like a hamadryad emerging from the trunk, 
but stepping very gracefully from behind it, Sir George 
Kingston made his appearance. ‘“ Desperate circum- 
stances,” exclaimed he, “ justify desperate conduct. Poets 
lay it down as a rule, that deities are not to extricate a 
hero from his embarrassment unless there remain no hu- 
man method of extricating him, Now, nothing short of 
| a divinity can aid me. May I appeal to her aid !” 

“ At all events,” replied Lady Marchmont, “ my 
curiosity is engaged on your side; and if only one half 
of what is said of women be true, that is quite enough to 
decide in your favour.” 

“I take you for my confidant at once,” replied Sir 
George ; “ but, do you know that it will entail upon you 
at least ten minutes’ patient listening ?” 

“I feel equal to the exertion,” said Henrietta. 

« Will you then allow me to offer you my arm? for, 
| I frankly confess that my disclosure is meant for your 
ear alone.” 

Henrietta took his arm, but coloured as she did so; 
why she coloured, she could not have told herself. They 
| turned into the next walk : and, in spite of both curiosity 
and confidence, they proceeded, for some distance, in 
perfect silence. It was very pleasant, however ; and not 
the less so for a little touch of awkwardness. At last, 
Lady Marchmont arrived at the conclusion that some- 
thing ought to be said ; and, turning to her companion, 
exclaimed,— 

« Let no one ever again talk of feminine impatience ; 
but I really can be an angel no longer, so let me have 
the full benefit of all the ideas I have given you such 
ample time to collect.” 

He started as if from a reverie. “ Lady Marchmont 
must be so much accustomed to have every thing forgot- 
| ten when she is by, that she will pardon it quite as mat- 

ter of habit,” was the answer: “ but I must not trespass 
too far on your forbearance. Miss Churchill is very in- 
timate with you, is she not?” 

Henrietta felt disappointed, though she could have 
given as little cause for her disappointment as for her 
| previous blush. 

«“ Miss Churchill is, 
friend.” 

« Perhaps then,” exclaimed Sir George, “ you will 
save me a task to which my courage is not equal. Will 
| you allow me to communicate to you the disagreeable 

mission which I have incautiously undertaken ?” 
| What is the matter !—yes; pray, tell me first,” in- 
| terrupted Henrietta, now all anxiety on Ethel’s account. 

“ Miss Churchill is very beautiful ?”’ asked he. 

«“ The loveliest creature on which the sun ever shone !” 
| Sir George Kingston looked at his companion as if he 
| did not quite agfee with her; and, though he only looked 
| his doubt, Henrietta felt the full compliment of the look ; 
again she coloured, and said hastily,—* But do tell me. 
Ethel is as dear to me as a sister.” 

«“ Do not laugh at me,” said her companion, in a low, 
earnest tone, “if I confess I cannot understand incon- 
stancy in love. I told T’revanion I was the worst per- 
son in the world that he could employ : from me he must 
| expect no defence of his conduct.” 

“Mr. Trevanion !” cried Lady Marchmont; “do only 
| tell me that he is married, and I shall be eternally grate- 
| ful to you.” 

“It is precisely,” replied the other, “the fact of his 
marriage that I was about to communicate.” 

“ You are the most charming person in the world. 
You are invested with a perfect halo of delight,” ex- 
| claimed Henrietta. ‘Miss Churchill has some chimerical 

notion of honour in her head, but that is over now ; your 
information does not leave a single obstacle in the way 
| of the most perfect happiness that ever wound up a fairy 





” 


replied she, “ my most intimate 
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I claim the privilege of being told all about it as we go.” 

“I may as well use Trevanion’s own words,” replied 
Sir George. “*I have no choice,’ said he, gazing de- 
spairingly, in the glass: ‘ one heart I must break. Now 
that of Miss Churchill being at a distance, and that of 


Mademoiselle de Nargis being at my side, the last is most | 


important—I married this morning. Let my lovely Ethel 
know the fact as gently as possible: lay the blame on 
fate, not on my falsehood. ‘Tell her, if she die, her 
memory will be enshrined in my heart.’ ” 

« That certainly was a consolation,” said Lady March- 
mont. “The fact is, that the marriage between Mr. Tre- 
vanion and Miss Churchill was a family affair, arranged 
without the slightest regard to the young lady’s feelings, 
which Mr. Trevanion well knew were interested by 
another.” 

A sudden turn in the walk brought them face to face 
with Lord Marchmont and Ethel, to whom the countess 
whispered a few words in a low voice. A flush of plea- 
sure came over the listener’s face. 

“ Trevanion,” exclaimed Sir George, “ might have 
spared all his anxiety on Miss Churchill’s account. She 
looks as if the news were only too good to be truc.” 

— 
CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
THE FETE. 
Not to the present is our hour confined, 
The great and shadowy future is assigned 
To be the glorious empire of the mind, 
The past was once the future, and it wrought 
In the high presence of on-looking thought; 
All that we have, was by its efforts brought. 
To-day creates to-morrow, and the tree 


Of good or ill grows in past hours, that we 
Make for the future—certain is to be. 


The superb banquet that had been laid out for the 
queen, was over. For once opinion had been unanimous 
even about an act of Sir Robert’s. The royal party had 
dined in the green-house, the coup d’eil of which was 
as striking as it wasnew. Vast stands of the most costly 
exotics reached to the glass roof, which was partly 
covered vy aluxuriant vine, or by a small scarlet creeper. 
Set in arches of the most beautiful flowers, but with 
colours that bore comparison even with those of nature, 
were hung pictures of the old masters. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole was, like Cardinal Mazarin, a great collector of 
paintings. In both, the love of art was the only glimpse 
of the ideal, the one single touch of the imaginative. 

There never was a nature less allied tu the poetical or 
to the picturesque than Sir Robert’s. It never could 
have entered his head to clothe 


“The palpable and the familiar 
With the golden exhalations from the dawn.” 


His highest idea of inspiration was that— | 


| she had time to think, Ethel found herself arm-in-arm, 


« —_______ Pegase est un cheval, 
Qui méne les grands hommes a I’hopital.” 


His perceptions were cold, clear, and defined ; he never 
went beyond the actual, though that he took in at a | 
glance. His contempt for mankind grew out of never | 
looking beyond what he saw: now the smallest of hu- | 
man motives are what lie on the surface. It encourages | 
us to be thought a little better than what we are; but Sir 
Robert’s system made no allowances,—it took a low view 
of the intellectual world, but a still lower of the moral. 
There was no excitement, no belief, no generous impulse | 
about it. He would have erected no glorious monument | 
to the past, to serve as oracle and incentive to the future. | 
We can imagine his enjoying the pointed and polished | 
satire of Pope; though we can also imagine him saying, 

« Of what use is it to tell men of their faults, they never 

mend them!’’ But how impossible it would be to sup- 

pose him entering, for one instant, into the wide and 

benevolent philosophy of Wordsworth, a philosophy 


founded on belief in good. 

Yet the actual never quite suffices to the mind; and 
even with the shrewd, the practical Sir Robert, the ima- 
gination opened one sunny vista, in which he saw visions 
and dreamed dreams. To know what passed through 
his mind, what train of thoughts were conjured up while 


tale. We must find Miss Churchill, and tell her; but 


| which society exacts as its false and weary tribute, only 


| “ Townshend, I have been wanting, all day, to say afew 


| Will you allow him to show you the transparency 7” 








| watching the quiet loveliness of a Claude, or the spiritual 
beauty of a Raphael, would be a curious study: but the 
guests he had now assembled were intent on no such 
curious speculations ; they were quite content with the 
external, without examining into the interior world. 
It would have been difficult to have imagined a scene 
more like one in fairy land, than the scene as the guests 
| again dispersed through the grounds. The sunset had 
| been magnificent, and the Thames was floating in dark 
radiance; the waves wearing that transparent clearness, 
which gives more the idea of melted beryl, than aught 
else: every little circle in the water had that trembling 
light which characterises precious stones.. The atmo- 
sphere was unusually clear, as if loth to part with the 
daylight; but the moon, like a round of lucid snow, had 
risen on the sky; and a pale, soft gleam came from the 
lamps amid the foliage. 
One device obtained great admiration: small lights 
were scattered on the ground, in some of the winding 
paths of turf, to emulate glow-worms. The principal 
band was placed in the great hall; which, splendidly 
lighted up, and hung with blue damask, whose festoons 
were fastened back with wreaths of flowers, was thrown 
open for the dancers. But strains of music came from 
every part of the grounds ; and on the river was a boat, 
| filled with wind instruments, whose soft aerial melody 
| floated in at every pause. 
| The beauty of the evening had little attraction to Lord 
| Marchmont, who was in the card-room, devoting all his 
| energies to the whist-table. Lady Marchmont was wan- 
| dering about the gardens with Sir George Kingston, and 
| Lord Norbourne had taken charge of Miss Churchill. 
| Ethel was more than usually depressed; the ghiety 
| around made her shrink into herself; she had no sym- 
| pathy with it; it only made her think, more and more, 
| how the spring of happiness was dead within her: she 
| had no real enjoyment in any thing. The forced gaiety 


fatigued, without exciting her. She went out, in the 
vain hope that, leaving behind the solitude of home, she 
could leave, too, the perpetual presence which there 
haunted her. Ethel soon found that change of place was 
not change of thought, and the very effort fretted her 
with a feverish discontent. It was a constant labour to 
keep her attention to what wes said; however, Lord 
Norbourne set down her silence to a graceful timidity, 
and only waited an opportunity to effect a change he had 
meditated from the first. It soon came: as they were 
on their way to a transparency of their majesties, not a 
little larger than life—with Bellona, in a very handsome 
helmet, on one side, and Peace, with a cornucopia and 
a full-blown wreath of roses, on the other—the path was 
interrupted by a little knot of gentlemen. 

“ How very fortunate!” exclaimed Lord Norbourne. 
words te# you! Miss Churchill,can you forgive my want 
of gallantry, if I transfer you to the charge of my nephew? 


Mr. Courtenaye stepped forward eagerly, and before 


and walking on quietly with her former lover. 
—<— 
CHAPTER LXXXV. 


A SCENE BY MOONLIGHT. 


Thou canst not restore me 
The depth and the truth 

Of the love that came o’er me 
In earliest youth. 


Their gloss is departed, 
Their magic is flown ; 

Aud sad, and faint-hearted, 
1 wander alone. 


Ethel ari Mr. Courtenaye bot walked on in silence, 
both careless of what direction they took, and solitary 
even in that glittering crowd, each alive only to the 
other’s presence. At length each stopped, as if moved 
by a sudden and mutual feeling; perhaps Ethel uncon- 
sciously obeyed the movement of Norbourne, to whom 
the quick silent walk had become intolerable. On his 
part there might also have been a little intention; for 
nothing could be more lonely than the nook where they 
paused. On one side was a thicket of gum-cistus, then 
in the height of its fragile bloom; a shower of white 


morning ; a willow drooped over the marble balustrade, 
the long green branches dipping into the stream, and 
breaking with their tremulous shadow the silvery column 
that the moonlight traced on the water. 

Ethel leaned on the balustrade and gazed down on 
the river, chiefly to have an excuse for withdrawing her 
arm from Norbourne’s, for she saw nothing of the scene 
before her. She started as if from a fiend, at the sense 
of enjoyment which stole over her at his side; it re- 
called all her former happiness, but it also recalled how 
bitterly it had been purchased. The moonlight fell full 
on her face ; and the delicate profile was outlined on the 
dark clear air like a statue,—as colourless,—and Nor- 
bourne felt as cold. For a few moments he stood, struck 
less with her perfect beauty, than with the change that 
had passed over it during the last year. The mouth no 
longer trembled with sweet half smiles, born of no cause 
but the very buoyancy of inward gladness ; no blushes 
came fast thronging to the cheek; blushes without a 
cause, save delicious consciousness. True, the eyes were 
downcast as of old, but they strove not to look up, and 
when scarce raised, sinking again with sudden shame ; 
now they were only fixed on the objects below. 

Norbourne felt, keenly felt, how much their relative 
position was altered ; even now he could not explain his 
seeming inconstancy. Could she forgive him? An age 
of anxious thought passed in those few moments; but 
there was something that encouraged him in the sooth- 
ing influences of the calm and lovely hour; despair 
seemed impossible; and time so precious was passing 
rapidly ; the suspense grew intolerable. 

«“ Miss Churchill !” exclaimed he; “ dearest Ethel !” 

She turned, startled by bis sudden address, and the 
deep flush encouraged him to go on. 

“ Dearest—sweetest !” continued he, passionately, 
“tell me that we may yet be happy; that the devotion 
of my whole life will atone.” 

“ Mr. Courtenaye,” returned Ethel, endeavouring to 
move away, “you will pardon me if I decline listening 
to protestations of whose value I am now fully aware !” 

“« Listen, my more than beloved, my idolised Ethel !” 
exclaimed he, snatching her hands, and detaining her ; 
“do not rashly throw from you a heart so utterly your 
own: my only hope of happiness in this world depends 
upon you: you know not how I love you!” 

«“ This is not the first time that I have heard a similar 
assertion from Mr. Courtenaye,” replied Ethel, with 
whom indignation was rapidly mastering every other 
feeling. It was impossible for her to listen to words of 
love from Norbourne, and not recollect how undoubting 
had been her early confidence, and how cruelly it had 
been betrayed. 

«“ Dearest, sweetest Ethel!” cried he, “ forgive me ; 
you know not the circumstances in which I was placed !”’ 
To Ethel, this speech bore only one interpretation ; 
she thought it referred to what Lady Marchmont had 
suggested—to pecuniary embarrassments: for these she 
was too young, too ignorant of their effect in the world, 
to have the slightest sympathy : however, she mastered 
the bitter anger that gave her momentary and forced 
composure, while she said— 

“ Perhaps I may be permitted to ask what those cir- 
cumstances were?” 

« Impossible !” cried Courtenaye : “ dearest Ethel, let 
me owe my forgiveness only to the kind and gentle heart 
which once I hoped was mine !” 

This appeal to the past was most unfortunate for his 
cause; his allusion to her feelings seemed to Ethel a 
positive insult. 

“ Mr. Courtenaye,” said she, coldly and haughtily, 
“might have spared any mention of affection so ill be- 
stowed—of confidence so misplaced. He will allow me 
to tell him, that whatever my former weakness may have 
been, not a trace remains of it now!” 

“Ethel! my own, my only love !” exclaimed he, in a 
broken voice, “do not leave me thus; tell me that time 
may yet soften your too just indignation ; give me hope.” 
“ Never!” said she: “nay, Mr. Courtenaye, I insist 
upon hearing no more: I only marvel at your dreaming 
I could ever believe you again!” 

Even while she spoke, she turned away so rapidly 
that she was gone before Norbourne recovered the shock 
of her last words. He felt that his case was hopeless, 
and he could not blame her; but the spot was hateful to 
him; he hurried from the shade, and met his uncle. 
Lord Norbourne had just seen Miss Churchill alone ; 
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leaves lay on the turf below—one half had fallen since 
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SINE CHURCHILL. 








and, under the excuse of having missed her own party, 
join that of Lady Mary Wortley’s, just then passing. 

« Ah!” said Lady Mary, “I thought that Lady March- 
mont was too well amused to take care of you ; so come, 
and I will help you.to find her; or rather let us look for 
Sir George Kingston.” 

Lord Norbourne had watched them pass, and now he 
met his nephew, pale and agitated. He asked no ques- 
tions, but drew his nephew’s arm within hi8 own, and, 
complaining of fatigue, proposed going home. 


—<>>— 
CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


A LATE BREAKFAST. 


Why did L love him? [ looked up to him 

With earnest admiraiion, and sweet faith. 

I could forgive the miserable hours 

His falsehood, and his only, taught my heart ; 
But I cannot forgive, that, for his sake, 

My faith in good is shaken, and my hopes 

Are pale and cold, for they have looked on death. 
Why should I love him? he no longer is 

That which I loved. 


Sir George Kingston had just wrapped her cloak 
round the graceful figure of Lady Marchmont, and was 
going to hand her into the carriage, when her attemtion 
was asked for a moment by Lord Norbourne. Drawing 
her within the shadow of a column, he said in an earnest 
whisper— 

“ Dearest Lady Marchmont, something has gone wrong 
between Norbourne and Miss Churchill: I suspect that, 
from most mistaken pique, she has refused him; may I 
rely on your influence to set it right ?” 

«“ You may, at all events,” replied she, “rely on my 
utmost endeavours.” 

«“ They cannot fail,” said he: “ do justify Norbourne; 
tell her how wrong I was to strain my influence to the 
utmost, as I frankly confess I did: but I must not now 
detain you. Good night. I leave our cause in your 
hands.” 

So saying, he resigned her to Sir George Kingston’s 
care, who said, as he placed her in the carriage— 

«“ Henceforth I shall need a new calendar ; the short- 
est day of the year is, I have just found out, in July !” 

Lady Marchmont found her companions in no mood 
for discourse. Her husband was asleep, and Ethel’s 
languid voice was scarcely audible when she forced a 
reply to some trifling question; and Henrietta could 
perceive, from the convulsive movement, and from the 
short suppressed sob, that she was weeping. When 
they arrived at home, the light showed Ethel so pale, so 
worn out, that she thought all attempt at any interces- 
sion were best deferred to the morrow. It must also be 
confessed that she felt too weary for much eloquence as 
a pleader. 

The golden sunshine of noon, as it fell slanting over 
the windows of Lady Marchmont’s dressing-closet the 
following morning, lighted up as pretty a piece of artifi- 
cial life as could ever have furnished painter with an in- 
terior. Fantastic figures, and bright birds and flowers 
on the paper, recalled nothing that had ever been seen 


before—the fantastic reigned predominant; so it did in | 
the china scattered profusely round. I never could enter | 
into the passion for china; it is an affection born of | 


ostentation. Those stiff shepherdesses ; those ill-shaped 
tea-pots ; those monsters, which take every shape but a 
graceful one ; those little round cups make no appeal to 
my imagination; they suggest nothing but ideas of 
trade ; they are redolent of the auction room. Moreover 
I detest bargains ; the bargain can only be one because 
either the first purchaser is dead or ruined. He has left 
either heirs or creditors, each equally greedy, ‘careless, 


and impatient; or, if these toys be disposed of during a | 


lifetime, such sale only tells a common tale of first ex- 
travagance, then want; fancies indulged thoughtlessly, 
to end miserably. A bargain is a social evil; one man’s 
loss, tempting another man’s cupidity. But “it were 
too curious to examine thus,” is the motto of daily ex- 
istence ; and in the mean time the sunshine fell careless- 
ly over a careless world. 

The soft west wind waved the curtains to and fro, 
letting in golden glimpses, now shedding new lustre 
over the frosted silver and polished glass of the mirror ; 
then, by the change of shadow, giving what seemed al- 
most motion to the quaint figures on the.Indian paper, 





or kindling, with clearer colour, the roses that were 
crowding the flower-stands. The breath of the roses 
mingled with the fragrant bohea, which stood just made 
on the little breakfast-table. 

Ensconced, each in a large fauteuil, wrapped in loose 
white dressing-gowns, the hair only gathered with a 


yesterday’s triumphs had not yet left Lady Marchmont’s 
lip and eye. She was in the gayest spirits; a mood, the 
inevitable augury of ill; it is like the very bright sun- 
shine which is sure to precede rain. ‘“ When the pave- 
ment dries so quickly, we may be sure of another 
shower,” is a common saying, and it may serve as a 


Ethel was the very reverse: the mouth was pale, the 


looked what she felt, very wretched. The habit of en- 
durance, almost mistaken for composure, had been broken 
in upon: she had been forced to remember her past hap- 


gates of life had been twice closed upon her; not that 
for a moment she regretted her refusal; never again 
could Norbourne Courtenaye be what he had been to 
her; but never could she feel for another what she had 
felt for him; so young, and yet with all the sweetest 
hopes of life a blank: she hoped, she feared, she wished, 
for nothing. It was in vain that she made an effort to 
talk ; her companion’s gaiety only oppressed her. Hen- 
rietta saw that any attempt to lead the conversation to 


agreeable, to begin upon her subject at once. She 
hesitated ; for her own heart told her, that where the 
lover fails no third party ever succeeds. 

« My dear Ethel,” said she, “tell me the truth; what 
did Mr. Courtenaye say to you last night! Moonlight 
and sentiment always go together.” 

« Don’t be witty, now” exclaimed Ethel, “I cannot 
bear it; be serious, and I will not have a reserve from a 
friend so kind and so true as yourself. Mr. Courtenaye 
renewed his offer last night 


posely. 
“ Accepted him!” returned Ethel; “ never !” 


—>— 
CHAPTER LXXXVII. 


CONVERSATION AFTER BREAKFAST. 


False look, false hope, and falsest love, 
All meteors sent to me, 

To show how they the heart could move, 
And how deceiving be: 

They left me darkened, crushed, alone ; 

My spirit’s household gods o’erthrown. 


The world itself is changed, and all 
That was beloved before 

Is vanished, and beyond recall, 
For I can hepe no more: 

The sear of fire, the dint of steel, 

| Are easier than such wounds to heal. 





“ Ethel,” said Lady Marchmont, earnestly, “ you are 
wrong: I will not talk to you, because I know it would 
be in vain, of the advantages of the connection; for I 
believe, too late, that nothing in marriage can supply the 
want of affection: but, Ethel, you love him !” 

“T did!” replied the other, coldly. 

“ Nay, you do!” continued the countess. “Forgive 
me, dearest, if I seem to say more than even our old 
friendship would warrant; but do let me implore you, 
not from any mistaken pride—nay,” seeing Ethel about 
to speak, «I will not be interrupted—do not, from mis- 
| taken pride, throw your happiness away from you. 
| Think what it is to go through life loving and beloved ; 





to be understood, appreciated, cared for; the thousand 
| slight things of daily life made delicious by a quiet, yet 
| well understood sympathy ; your thoughts shared, your 
sorrows soothed ; a motive for every action, for you know 
that their object is the happiness of another.” 

“ Mr. Courtenaye has already showed how much he 
cared for that happiness,” returned Ethel, bitterly. 

«“ Yet you love him!” said Henrietta. “True, his 
name passes not your lips; if you thought that you were 
to meet him any where, you would not go; yet, not the 
less is his image perpetually before you. We drive out 





type. Alas! this careless gaiety seems like tempting Fate. | 


eyes were heavy; during the preceding night they had | 
closed with the weight of tears, but not with sleep—she | 


piness, again to shrink from the future. It was as if the | 


the point she wished, would be in vain; she was there- | 
fore-obliged to do what, to a woman, is especially dis- | 


« And you accepted him!” replied Henrietta, pur- | 


173 
| together: half the time you do not hear a word that I 
| say; lost in your own thoughts—thoughts which, many 
slight things betray, are fixed on one vbject. If you 
rouse from your reverie, you are restless and agitated; 
| your eye wanders round in one perpetual search ; and if, 
| perchance, as has happened once or twice, he has only 


single riband, sat the two friends. The excitement of | passed in the distance, your eye brightens, your cheek 


| flushes crimson, and your whole frame quivers with un- 
controllable emotion !” 

“I did not think,” whispered Ethel, “that I could 
have shown such weakness: you know not how I have 
struggled with—how I despise it !” 
| “Nay,” replied Henrietta, “ why should you struggle 
with a feeling which, in you, is both natural and ex- 
cusable? Come, be generous, and forgive Mr. Courte- 
naye; it is of no use expecting romantic constancy in 
the present day. You do not know, and therefore can 
make no allowance for embarrassments of a pecuniary 
nature ; but involved estates are very troublesome things.” 

“ Oh, Henrietta,” exclaimed her listener, “ what must 
that love be which worldly circumstances could, in a mo- 
ment, suffice to change % Ah, what is there in the wide 
| world that I could not have endured for his sake ?” 

“ Well, then,” interrupted Lady Marchmont, “ endure 
a little wrong on his part: I have no doubt his uncle 
exercised great influence over him. Now, Lord Nor- 
bourne, who, I can tell you, is one of your greatest ad- 
mirers, consents, and there is not an obstacle to your 
happiness.” 

«“ Yes,” said Ethel, “there is one not to be got over— 
the past! Henrietta, I could forgive the misery that I 
have suffered, though even you know not what it bas 
been. My God, forgive me murmurs wrung from me by 
wretchedness too great to be endured! Night after 
night, I have laid my head on the pillow, and prayed that 
I might never raise it again ; day after day I have turned 
away loathing from the morning light! How could I 
| bear to think on the many miserable hours before me! 
With what heart-sickness I waited for the letter that 
never came! I have felt my ternper grown irritable, my 
spirits broken, all my former enjoyments grown distaste- 
ful, my very nature changed—all this I could forgive, but 
I cannot forgive his own unworthiness! He whom I 
thought so high minded, so generous ; to whom I looked 
up, and on whom [ relied with such fearless confidence ; 
for him to prove so cruel, so false! In what can I ever 
believe again? It is not for his loss that I grieve, but I 
grieve over my own wasted affections ; for all, that I can- 
not again even dream! No; let Mr. Courtenaye re- 
store me my belief in his own high excellence, let him 
| give me back my hope, my confidence, and then let him 
ask me to love him once more—but not till then !” 

She bowed her face in her hands, and the large tears 
| trickled slowly through. 

“ Yet,” said Lady Marchmont, seating herself by 
Ethel, “ this very grief shows you regret him.” 

“It does !” exclaimed Ethel, suddenly raising her face, 
| and dashing the tears aside. “I loved him—utterly, 
| tenderly, as I shall never love again ; but I will not trust 

my happiness a second time with one who wrecked it so 
entirely : I have not courage to risk such suffering again. 
He sacrificed me first for interest ; I should next be flung 
aside for some newer fancy. ‘There is no faith to be 
placed, where faith has been once broken: and now, let 
this subject be dropped for ever between us. I will not, 
I could not, marry Mr. Courtenaye !” 

“Tt is of no use,” exclaimed Lady Marchmont, as her 
companion left the room, “ and I know not what to say. 
She convinces my reason, and yet I see she is wretched ; 
she will neither be happy with him nor without him. 
Love is a fearful risk ; and, I believe, of all the ingenious 
inventions for multiplying and varying misery, it is one 
of the most ingenious.” 

“One word more,” said Ethel, returning for a mo- 
ment: “I must entreat, as a personal favour, that this 
subject be never renewed between us. It can only serve 
to keep alive feelings that I owe it to myself to subdue, 
Henceforth I shall consider forgetfulness a duty.” 

Poor Ethel! of all duties, forgetfulness is the hardest 
to fulfil. The very effort to forget teaches us to Te» 
member. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIIL 
LADY MARCHMONT’S JOURNAL. 


"Tis strange to think, if we could fling aside 
The mask and mantle many wear from pride, 
How much would be, we now so little guess, 
Deep in each heart's undreamed, unsought recess ! 
The careless smile, like a bright banner borne ; 
The laughlike merriment; the lip of scorn; 
And for a cloak, what is there that can be 

So difficult to pierce as gaiety ? 

Too dazzling to be scanned, the gloomy brow 
Seems to hide something it would not avow: 
But mocking words, light laugh, and ready jest, 
These are the bars, the curtains to the breagt. 

Of all habits, that of writing down your thoughts and 
feelings, is one of the most difficult to abandon. Henri- 
etta soon found a terrible vacuum left, by the letters in 
which she used to pour forth every feeling and thought 
to her uncle. Often of an evening, when she came home 
too feverishly restless for sleep, and yet too indolent for 
defined occupation, a letter had been a resource; now 
she took to keeping a journal. Sometimes it was burnt 
the next day, sometimes kept ; but the habit formed itself, 
and her journal soon grew into a familiar friend. A few 
extracts will show its spirit. 


EXTRACTS FROM LADY MARCHMONT’S JOURNAL, 





What an odd thing it is, the trouble one takes to col- | 
lect and to amuse people who are rarely amused, and 
who do not thank us if they are! What doT recollect 
of the evening’? Little, but that I was rather more 
bored than usual. I should so like to have talked more 
to Sir George Kingston. I cannot understand how it is 
that I, who have lived all my life among strangers, should 
ever feel shy ; and yet I very often do. He had singu- | 
larly encouraging manners, and talked easily. I think | 
of a thousand answers I might have made, now that it | 
is too late. It was positively rude to talk to another, as 
I did, while I danced with him; but I could not help it. 
“Could not help it”—is not that the reason given for 
nine out of ten of our actions? He talked to no one 
but myself: I wish he had spoken to some one else. I 
should like to hear what he talked about. The other 
men did not like him ; they called him a coxcomb. Pe- 
culiarity in dress is never popular with your own sex; if 
possible, you will be called vulgar: if that be quite out 
of the question, there is the resource of calling you af- 
fected. Ethel thinks him handsome; but she is so taken 
up with her own thoughts that she has not much atten- 
tion for any thing else. 

Really, being in love appears a pleasant state of ex- 
istence; it is always agreeable to know that there is an- 
other thinking of you, whether you think of them or 
not. I like the idea of there being one individual leaving 
your room who will bear away every look you have 
given, every word you have said—it gives importance to 
them in your own eyes; and yet I have often marveled 
what people see in each other. Even as a book is read 
through, people are talked through. One needs change 
of acquaintance ; it is to the mind what change of air 
As Hortense says of the gilded knick- 
nackery of her saloon— 


is to the body. 


“ Est-ce utile ? 
C’est plus, c’est nécessaire.” 





I have never yet been able to steer my lovers through the 
Scylla of presence, or the Charybdis of absence. If I 
see much of them I get tired; if I do not see them, I 
utterly fgrget them. I hear a great deal of the necessity 
I better understand the difficulty of doing it. 
I wonder whether Sir George Kingston has ever been in 
love. Does any body ever go through life without feel- 
ing it? yet the generality of what are called love affairs 
appear to me the most insipid things in the world. They 
put me in mind of the Frenchwoman, who, at a mas- 
querade, was tormented by a full grown Cupid exclaiming, 

“ Mais regardez-moi, je suis l'amour.” 

“ Yes,” cried the lady, “l'amour propre.” 

After all, a story I have heard my grandmother tell of 
the last but half a dozen Lord and Lady Pomfret’s court- 
ship, is not so far removed from the ordinary course 
either, 

«Do you love buttered toast?” was the gentleman’s 
question. 


of loving: 





« Yes, I do,” was the lady’s reply. 
« Buttered on both sides ?” 

« Oh, dear, yes !” 

« Well, then, we will be married.” 
“ How very nice! Yes.” 

Now half what are called love affairs have no higher 
ground of sympathy than the poor mutual liking for 
buttered toast. 

There are some people who ought never to dream of 
commonplacing the ideal with themselves. The world 
of the heart is essentially ideal: it collects all poetry— 
innate and acquired ; it is fastidious, dreaming, and deli- 
cate ; and it is a question of taste as well as of feeling; 
and it is to this world that love belongs. It should be 
kept as far apart from lower life as that mysterious world 
of stars and clouds on which I am now gazing. I do 
like this last hour of the four and twenty that we snatch 
from sleep. It is so pleasant to feel the excitement of 
an amusing evening fade away, by degrees, into a mood 
half thoughtful, half pensive, like the rich colours in the 
west, melting into the saddened softness of twilight. 

What made me say I was bored to-night !— it is an 
affectation of to-day. It is worse than a sin to be pleased : 
it isa shame. What has poor, dear Truth done now-a- 
days, that every body blushes to own her? I ought to 
be satisfied with the last few hours, if it were only for 
making me enjoy the stillness ; and there is nothing like 
the stillness of London—it is intense. The very wind 
has not a voice, and what a depth of purple is in the sky, 
broken by a few small bright stars! It was a beautiful 
belief that sought to read the future in their light. We 
read nothing there now. My spirit denies my words ; 
they yet shine down upon us with influence; they give 
us dreams, fantasies, and associations: we feel the di- 
vinity of our better nature in their presence. If J ever 
loved, I would almost wish to be forgotten during the 
hurry of business and the cares of day; but let the be+ 
loved think of me in the soft and dark silence of a starry 
midnight: if he have one spiritual, or tender thought in 
his nature, it will be all love’s and mine. Mine! ah, 
ought I to wish it mine? But I hate the word « ought” 
—it always implies something dull, cold, and common- 
place. The “ought nots” of life are its pleasantest 
things. 


Alas! for Lady Marchmont, when principle became 
matter of persiflage, and the heart turned away from its 
own truth. 


—>— 
CHAPTER LXXXIX. 
A DECLARATION, 


I cannot choose, but marvel at the way 

In which we pass our lives from day to day: 
Learning strange lessons in the human heart . 
And yet, like shadows, letting them depart. 

Is misery so familiar, that we bring 
Ourselves to view it as ‘a usual thing ?” 

We do too little feel each other's pain; 

We do too much relax the social chain 

That binds us to each other: slight the care 
There is for grief, in which we have no share. 


Amid the many contrasts produced by our forced 
unions of nature and art, there is no contrast so strange 
as that between the exterior and the internal world of so- 
ciety. It would seem as if the one existed only to give 
the lie to the other. ‘The one—so dark, so deep, se dif- 
ficult of access: the other—so covered with glittering 
falsehoods, and all seeming so smooth and soeasy. Only 
an occasional sarcasm reveals the unquiet of the sub- 
dued, but feverish heart. Nothing could be gayer in ap- 
pearance than the little circle assembled at Lady Harvey’s 
villa. It was a very warm evening; and the moonlight 
turned the Thames to an unbroken mirror of silver, and 
gave to the soft shadows of the shrubs, and the creepers 
that wound among the trellises, an appearance almost 
Italian. 
lawn; and, assuredly, Lady Marchmont, Lady Mary 
Wortley, and Miss Churchill, were each exquisite speci- 
mens of different styles of beauty. 

“T am not sure,” exclaimed Lady Mary, “ that I like 
moonlight: it makes one look so pale.” 

“ Well, if it does,’ returned Sir George Kingston, 
glancing at Lady Marchmont, whose regular features 
seemed outlined on the air like those of a statue— 


Watteau might have painted the group on the ' 





«+ Paleur qui marque une ame tendre 
A bien son prix.’ ” 


Lady Mary observed the look, and it put het ia what 
is best expressed by anill-humour. Her liking tut Hesi- 
rietta had long since passed away : jealousy had, as asual, 
been followed by envy, whose companion is sure to be 
dislike. She had not yet forgiven her for Lord Harvey ; 
and now there was Sir George Kingston, whose homage 
she had quite resolved on making her own. 

“ Une ame tendre,’”’ said she; “ which, being translated 
into plain English, means ‘a tender heart.’ Why, in- 
stead of coming from Paris, I shall believe you come 
from Utopia. There are no hearts in our world.” 

“ For ‘ ours,’ say ‘ yours,’”’ replied Sir George. 

« No; I mean what I say,” interrupted Lady Mary. 

«« An unusual concurrence,” muttered Lord Harvey. 

Without attending to the remark, Lady Mary went on. 

« We might have had hearts in our cradles; but, as I 
don’t pretend to remember mine, I cannot say. Perhaps 
at sixteen, too, there is a sort of imagination of one; but 
it is a phantom which flits at the cockcrowing of reality. 
We soon learn, 


‘ That the worth of any thing 
Is just as much as it will bring:’ 


and we value a lover by the estimate of others, not by 
our own. Our own suffrage is nothing.” 

«‘ This is making love a mere question of vanity,” said 
Henrietta. 

« A question, my dear, I should have thought you 
could have answered as well as any one,” returned Lady 
Mary. “Love is society’s Alexander the Great, only in- 
tent on making conquests; and we care for no captives 
but those who follow the track of our triumphs in 
chains.” 

“T utterly disagree with you,” exclaimed Henrietta ; 
“Thave always thought mystery the very atmosphere of 
love !” 

“Oh! you would like a cavalier, with the dramatic 
accompaniments of moonlight and mask. Well, the two 
first are quite ready ; and,” added she, with her peculiar 
sneer, “I dare say Lady Harvey could furnish a mask.” 

“| think,” retorted her ladyship, who cared little what 
she said, “a muzzle seems more necessary.” 

« But to resume a subject,” said Sir George, “ which, 
whether it be felt or not, is universally interesting. Why, 
if there be no such thing as love, do we all affect to be- 
lieve in it ?” 

“ Pray,” replied Lady Mary, “don’t ask me to account 
for human inconsistency. Why do people, who would 
never look at a picture by themselves, pretend to a taste 
for art ?” 

“ But,” interrupted Lady Marchmont, “because some 
affect a taste, that is no reason that there should not be 
many who really have it. I, for one, believe both in love, 
and the love of art.” 

« Charming credulity 


” 
HM 


exclaimed the other ; 
‘ Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of the minute!’ 
but we all know that you are 
‘ Every thing by fits, and nothing long.’ ” 


“It is quite curious to observe,” said Lady Harvey, 
“ how accurately you remember all Pope’s lines. I do 
believe that he was your grande passion ; and that you 
only gave him up for the sake of appearances, which, I 
admit, were not in his favour.” 

This was a disagreeable subject: one woman always 
knows how to plague another; but it had the desired ef- 
fect—the conversation languished, and the party began 
to disperse about the garden. 

“ How very lovely the river is just now, with its dark 
ripples growing so silvery wherever the moonlight touches 
them !” exclaimed Lady Marchmont. 

« Lovely, indeed !”’ said her companion: but she saw 
that her companion’s gaze was fixed upon herself. “ Per- 
haps, from having always stayed so quietly in England,” 
said she, at last, to break a silence, growing every mo- 
ment more embarrassing—* I may exaggerate its delight ; 
but I have the greatest wish to see foreign countries, 
Did you enjoy traveling much 1” 

«I never,” whispered Sir George, “ knew what enjoy- 
ment was till this moment.” 

«A very pretty piece of flattery,” replied Henrietta, 
trying to laugh it off; « but not true,” 
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« You feel it to be true,” replied he: “ I cannot talk 
to you as I do to other women.” 

Ah, how subtle is the flattery which at once separates 
you from the rest of your sex! 

«Do you know,” continued he, “I sometimes think | 
fear you ?” 

«Fear me!” exclaimed Lady Marchmont. 

« Yes,” returned he, in a low, earnest tone: ‘or, 
rather, I should fear you, did I not see how different you 
are to the gay, the careless triflers around you. Do you 
think that I could talk to Lady Mary asI talk to you? 
She would not understand me.” 

« Yet, how clever she is!” replied Lady Marchmont. 

“ And so are you,” continued her companion ; “ but 
you have, what she has not, a heart—a heart full of all 
high and kindly qualities.” 

“ Oh, pray, go on! it is,” said she, smiling, “ so plea- 
sant to hear one’s own praises.” 

« Ah!” exclaimed Sir George, “do not, even for a 
moment, imitate her, in laughing at all that is serious 
and true.” 

It was not pleasant to be supposed imitating Lady 
Mary, so Henrietta was silent; and her companion 
continued— 

“T said that I feared you—ah, beautiful, beloved, as 
you are !—and you know it!” exclaimed he, passion- 
ately, interrupting the words he saw trembling on her lip. 
“Tt is no light thing to know that all control over my 
own happiness is gone from me for ever—that my very 
life depends upon your will.” 

And what did Henrietta say? 
listened. 

They were soon rejoined by the society ; and Lady 
Marchmont strove to still the reproach, which would 
make itself heard, by forcing the gayest spirits: affection 
became suddenly matter of the lightest raillery. 

It is said that ridicule is the test of truth: it is never 
applied, but when we wish te deceive ourselves; when, 
if we cannot exclude the light, we are fain to drawa 
curtain before it. The sneer springs out of the wish to 
deny ; and wretched must be the state of that mind 
which desires to take refuge in doubt! But the instinct 
of right and wrong is immutable—all other voices may 
be silenced, but not that in ourselves. 


Nothing: but she 


———— 


CHAPTER XC. 
THE AUTHOR AND THE ACTRESS. 

I cannot count the changes of my heart, 

So often has it turned away from things Sd 
Once idols of its being. They depart— 

Hopes, fancies, joys, illusions, as if wings 
Sprang suddenly from all old ties, to start; 

Or, if they linger longer, life but brings 
Weariness, hollowness, canker, soil, and stain, 
Till the heart saith of pleasure, it is pain. 


“ How beautiful she looked ! but how pale!’ exclaim- 
ed Walter Maynard, who had seen Miss Churchill, the 
night before, at the theatre ; “and she is not married 
yet! Is it possible that she can know what it is to have 
the heart feed upon itself!—to dream, but not to hope? 
Has she found out the bitter mockery, of this weary life, 
whose craving for happiness is only given that it may 
end in disappointment? But what is this tome? I 
must be gay—be witty: the points are not yet thrown 
into the dialogue in the second act. I wish [ could re- 
member some of the things I said last night; but, alas! 
the epigrams uttered over champaigne are like the wreaths 
the Egyptians flung on the Nile—they float away, the 
gods alone know whither. Nevertheless, I must be very 
brilliant this morning—brilliant! with this pain in my 
head, and this weight at my heart,” and he drew a sheet 
of paper towards him. y 

At first, he wrote slowly and languidly; but what had 
been a passion was now a power, and he soon obtained 
mastery over his subject. The light flashed in his eyes, 
the crimson deepened in his cheek ; and, tearing the first 
page, he now began to write rapidly and earnestly. 
Strange the contrast between the writer’s actual situation, 
and that which he creates! I have been writing all my 
life, and even now I do not understand the faculty of 
composition ; but this I do know, that the history of the 
circumstances under which most books are written would 
be a frightful picture of human suffering. How often 
is the pen taken up when the hand is unsteady with re- 





cent sickness, and bodily pain is struggled against, and 
sometimes in vain! How often is the page written hur- 
riedly and anxiously—the mind fevered the while by the 
consciousness that it is not doing justice to its powers! 
and yet acertain quantity of work must be completed, to 
meet the exigences of that poverty which has no other 
resource. But there is an evil beyond all this. When 
the iron of some settled sorrow has entered into the 
soul—when some actual image is predominant even in 
the world of imagination, and the thoughts, do what you 
will, run in one only channel—composition is then a per- 
petual struggle, broken by the one recurring cry, “ Hast 
thou found me,oh! mineenemy!” Something or other 
is for ever bringing up the one idea: it colours every day 
more and more the creations which were conjured up in 
the vain hope to escape from it. 

“T cannot write to-day,” becomes more and more the 
frequent exclamation. It is, I believe, one of those 
shadows which deepen on the mind as it approaches to 
its close. It is a new and a dreadful sensation to the 
poet when he first finds, that “his spirits do not come 
when he does call to them ;” or that they will only come 
in one which makes him cry, “ take any shape but that.” 
It is a new sensation to be glad of any little return of 
power, and a most painful one. 

Walter now rejoiced whenever he did a morning’s 
work. Alas! the real was struggling with the ideal. 
After writing a few pages, he suddenly paused; and 
pushing the papers aside, exclaimed, “ What a mockery 
this is! Ido not know myself what I write for. Mo- 
ney! Why should I make more than will hold this 
miserable alliance firm—just keep body and soul together? 
and sometimes I ask, is it worth even doing that?’ Fame, 
alas! what would I now give to hope, to believe in it, 
as I used todo! But it is far off and cold: it lies be- 
yond the grave. And love—it is a bitter thing to love 
in vain !—to feel that none will ever know the deep ten- 
derness, the desire for sympathy, the sweet wealth of 
thought that is garnered in your heart. How passion- 
ately I wish to be beloved again! to pour out my whole 
soul, were it but for a day, and then die!” 

The emotion exhausted him; for Walter hud tried a 
frame, naturally delicate, too severely. The vigil and 


kindness was not quite extinct within her. She leaned 
over him, while her eyes filled with tears. 

“ He is dying,” muttered she, in a low whisper; “ he 
has too little of this world in him to last long in it,” and 
she buried her face in her hands. 

But it was no part of Lavinia’s system to fret long 
over any thing: she was too selfish, perhaps we 
should say, too thoughtless, for prolonged sorrow. Life 
appeared to her too short to be wasted in unavailing re- 
gret. It is the creed of many beside our young actress. 
She rose softly from her knee, flung back the hair that 
» had fallen over her face, dashed aside the tears, and mut- 
tered, “ It is that he has not been in bed all night.” She 
then began to make preparations for breakfast, took the 
fruit and cream from her basket ; and it was the fragrant 
smoke of the coffee that roused Walter from his sleep. 

It was curious to note the difference between the two 
whom circumstances had so thrown together; those cir- 
cumstances, all that was in common to them. Lavinia 
—shrewd, careless, clever: ready to meet any difliculty, 
however humiliating, that might occur; utterly without 
principle; confident in that good fortune, which she 
scrupled at no means of attaining—was the very type of 
the real. Walter was the ideal—generous, high-minded, 
clear in perception ; but sensitive, even weak, in action ; 
or, rather, too apt to imagine a world full of lofty aims 
and noble impulses, and then fancying that was the world 
in which he had to live. 

—=>— 


CHAPTER XCI. 


DIFFERENT VIEWS OF LIFE, 


And thus it is with all that made life fair, 

Gone with the freshness that it used to wear. 

*Tis sad to mark the ravace that the heart 

Makes o! itself! how one by one depart 

The colours that made bope. We seek, we fiud; 
And find, too, charm has, with the change, declined. 
Many things have I loved, that now to me 

Are as a marvel how they loved could be ; 

Yet, on we go, desiring to tite last 


Illusions vain as any in the past. 


“So, all my improvement in your heroine was thrown 





the revel, the hour of social excitement and that of soli- | 
tary suffering, were alike doing their work. Bodily | 
weakness mastered for a time the mind. The tears filled 
his eyes, and he closed them: a few moments more, and 
he was asleep. He had slept for about half an hour 
when there came a low rap at the door: this did not dis- | 
turb him; and the applicant, who had a key that fitted | 
the lock, opened, and came in without further ceremony. | 
It was Lavinia Fenton, gaily but richly dressed. The | 
world had gone well with her. She took off her mask | 
and laid it on the table, together with a small basket; | 
and, looking around, saw Walter asleep on the sofa. 
She bent over him for a few minutes with an expression | 
of anxiety and tenderness, which, for the time, quite sub- | 
dued the expression of her bold though fine features. | 
Sleep showed the change that a few months had wrought. 
The soft brown hair was damp, and the dew stood on the | 
white forehead, where the blue veins were azure as a | 
woman’s. You saw the pulses beat in the clear temples, | 
and the chest heaved with the quick throbbing of the | 
heart. ‘The cheek was flushed with rich unnatural crim- 
son; but both around the mouth and eyes hung a faint | 
dark shadow, the surest herald of disease. The hand, | 
too, how white and emaciated it was! yet witha feverish | 
pink inside. 

The girl leaned over him. Vain, coquettish, selfish : 
the degradation inevitable from her position lowering | 
even more a nature not originally of fine material; yet | 
one spotin her heart was generous, and even pure. She 
loved him. Had she been beloved again, her whole being | 
would have changed : for his sake she would have done | 
any thing, and could have become any thing. Lavinia | 
was clever—a coarse, shrewd kind of cleverness, quick 
to perceive its own interest, and unscrupulous in pur- 
suing it. She had no delicacy, no keen feclings that got | 
in her way. She had made great progress on the stage, | 
was a favourite with the public; and, if not happy, was, | 
at all events, often very well amused. Still her heart | 
clung to Walter: she knew that he loved another—that | 
the connection between themselves was rather endured 
than solicited on his part. Still she had for him a care- 
ful and disinterested tenderness, that half redeemed her 
faults ; at least, it showed that all of good and feminine 


; ” 
pleasanter one, 


away upon you. I thought how it would be when I saw 
Miss Churchill in the stage-box.” 

It was long since Walter ha: heard her name, and the 
sound jarred upon his ear ; it brought the real too harshly 
amid the delusions with which he delighted to surround 
her image. 

« Well,” continued Lavinia, “ life is just like a comedy, 
only it does not end so pleasantly ; but it has just as 
many cross purposes. Here I am in love with you, who 
care only for Miss Churchill: she, again, loves Mr. 
Courtenaye, and he loves only himself, as far as I can 
make out.” 

«Do choose some pleasanter subject,” exclaimed May- 
nard. 

«“ Oh, then I must talk of myself: I cannot think of a 
said she. “ Do you know that I have 
made a brilliant conquest ?—one that half the fine ladies 
in London are dying for,” 


“ T congratulate you,” replied her companion. 
At that moment a slow, heavy step was heard on the 
stairs. Walter-caught the sound before his companion 


heard it. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” whispered he, “be silent. 
There is that eternal dun I shall pay him next 
week, when that cursed pamphiet is done. But the door 
is closed, so are the windows; if he hears nothing, he 
will think I am not at home.” 

The actress put her finger upon her lip; and’so sus- 


again. 


| ceptible is an imaginative temperament of an outward 


impression, that, for a moment, Walter forgot every thing 
but how well the pretty attitude and the arch look would 
have told on the stage. Buta loud single knock at the 
door recalled him to the full humiliation of his position. 
The colour rushed to his face, and then left him deadly 
pale, while he held his breath lest it should betray him, 
The young actress was at first inclined to laugh; but 
there was a wretchedness in the expression of Maynard’s 
countenance which subdued even her reckless gaiety ; 
knock after knock sounded heavily upon the door, still 
heavier did they sink on hisspirit who sat crouching and 
miserable within. A probation of long and shameful 
years must be gone through; each one with the en- 
durance more bitter, suffering yet more intolerable, before 
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the debtor can arrive at that system of reckless evasion 
which is the last stage of poverty. Hope and honesty 
must long have been left behind, one finer feeling must 
have been crushed after another, and hunger been pre- 
dominant, before debt can be held as other than the most 
intolerable shame, the most oppressive misery. Walter 
was yet young in his career, and he felt it bitterly. 

At length, the creditor, tired of knocking to no pur- 
pose, and convinced that Maynard was not within, thrust 
a letter under the door, and his steps were heard slowly 
descending the oaken staircase. Walter could not breathe 
even when the echo of the last died into utter silence. 
He dreaded lest he should return. Lavinia sprang up ; 
even her light feet jarred upon his ear: it seemed as if 
the least movement must recall the man again, 

« Hush!” exclaimed he, in a broken voice. 

« Nonsense !”’ replied the girl; “ he won’t come again 
to-day. Why, it is not much,” added she, opening the 
bill: “I will pay it for you.” 

«Give it me!” exclaimed Walter, angrily, colouring 
even a deeper red. “I wish you would not open my 
letters.” 

«I am so rich to-day,” said she, laughing ; “ and what 
makes me in a good humour, puts you in a bad one. 
Come, come, be a good child; leave the affair in my 
hands, and you shall be plagued no more about the mat- 
ter.” 

« Lavinia,” replied he, taking the bill from her, “ there 
are obligations which it is an affront to offer.” 

He was right in his refusal. Sooner or later a wo- 
man must inevitably despise the man who takes money 
from her. Before a man can do this, there must be those 
radical defects of character to which even kindness can- 
not always be blind. He must be a moral coward, be- 
cause he exposes her to those annoyances which he has 
not courage enough to face himself; he must be mean, 
because he submits to an obligation from the inferior and 
the weak ; and he must be ungrateful, because ingrati- 
tude is the necessary consequence of receiving favours of 
which we are ashamed. Money is the great breaker-up 
of love and friendship ; and this is, I believe, the reason 
cf the common saying, that “large families get on best 
in the world,” because they can receive from each other 
assistance witliout degradation. The affection of family 
ties has the character on it of childhood in which it was 
formed; it is free, open, confiding; it has none of the 
delicacy of friendship, or the romance of sentiment: you 
know that success ought to be in common, and that you 
have but one interest. 

«“ You must not look angry,” said Walter, whose heart 
smote him for his petulant refusal. 
only need a week’s hard work ; but, I do not know how 
it is, I am not so industrious as I used to be. A little 
thing takes off my attention, and I am feverish and rest- 


, 


less.” 

«Tt is,” replied the other, “ that you work too much.” 

« No,” returned he, “ it is that I do not work enough; 
that I allow my mind to be fretted and distracted with 
other things. I am never so well, or in such good spirits, 
as when I shut myself up, and do nothing but write. I 
wish I could always keep inventing instead of thinking. 
But we have forgotten your brilliant conquest. _Whatis 
the name of your new adorateur 2” 

« Who should it be,” replied the actress, with an air 
of triumph, “ but the handsomest and the most fashiona- 
ble man in London—Sir George Kingston !” 

« Sir George Kingston!” cried Walter; “why~-you 
say, truly enough, that he has turned the prettiest heads 
in London! I cannot understand the luck that attends 
on some, from the very cradle. There are men, who 
seem only sent into the world to show how much fortune 
can do for a favourite! And so you are to be 


‘ Orsino’s mistress, and his fancy’s queen !’ ” 


« You need not look so surprised,” exclaimed Lavinia, 
with a slight air of pique. 

“It was at Sir George Kingston’s good fortune, then,” 
interrupted Maynard: “I congratulate you on having 
taken possession of a heart that so many are trying for!” 

«Tam sure,” cried the young actress, “I never said 
any thing about a heart; I very much doubt whether a 
man like Sir George Kingston has one. He is excessively 
vain; and, having lived all his life in society, to society 
he looks for the gratification of his vanity. He has one 
object in existence—to be talked about; for this he de- 
votes himself to the reigning beauty ; for this he rides 


“My difficulties | 





the finest horses, and gives the best dinners; for this he 
has furnished his house in Spring Gardens in the most 
splendid manner; and for this he will take me to be the 
prettiest piece of furniture there !” 

“T have heard he is very clever,” said Walter. 

“ He is no such thing,” replied Lavinia; “ but he de- 
sires to be thought so. I believe, what first made him 
talk to me was, that he might say my good things some- 
where else. As for liking me, he cares no more for me 
than [ do for these currants!” scattering a bunch over 
her plate as she spoke ; “and yet you will see what in- 
fluence I shall exercise over him. A man who leads his 
sort of life, must be subject to ennui; he will require to 
be amused, and I am amusing ; it is my business. More- 
over, he is vain, and I shall flatter him—the more coarsely 
the better.” 

“I begin to believe,” muttered her companion, “ that 
what is called delicate flattery, is an absurdity.” 

“ You should lay it on,” resumed she, “ as we do paint 
on the stage; it is quantity that tells. But I have, also, 
another hold on Sir George ; I shall do all sorts of ab- 
surd and outrageous things, and they will gratify his 
darling propensity—they will make him talked of!” 

“ Lavinia!” exclaimed Maynard, suddenly and ear- 
nestly, “ have you a grain of feeling ?” 

“It is well for you, Walter, to ask that,” answered 
the girl; her whole face changing, and her words half 
choked by strong emotion. 

“I was wrong,” cried he; “to me you have always 
been kind and endaring: but forgive me, I am not well, 
and am grown sadly irritable.” 

“ For one word, one look of yours,” continued she, 
“you know well I would give up every thing else in the 
world. Oh! that you would let me stay beside you, to 
watch you, to nurse you: but this is folly—” for her 
quick eye caught the coldness on her companion’s face ; 
“I know you do not love me, that you never could love 
me now. Well, I have chosen my own path; but ch, 
Walter! there are times when, in the silence of the 
night, I sit at my window and see the stars shining down 
so coldly and so sadly, that my thoughts go back upon 
other years, and a sort of dream comes over me of a far 
different happiness; I see you, Walter, when but a boy, 
with your soft, serious eyes, sitting at the feet of my old 
grandmother, and reading aloud to her: I have not pro- 
fited much by those words—” and the girl paused, pale 
and tearful; but, before Maynard had time to answer, 
she had started up: “ but I shall be too late for rehearsal, 
and Sir George will be there; he intends giving the 
gayest suppers after the play ; I shall take care that you 
are asked ;” and, without waiting for a reply, or bidding 
further farewell, she left the room so suddenly, that Wal- 
ter had no time to have prevented her departure, even if 
he had wished it. 





The sound of the door, as it closed after her, sank 
heavily upon his heart; let her faults be what they might, 
she was the only human being who cared for him. 


—>—— 
CHAPTER LCI. 
LADY MARCHMONT’S JOURNAL. 


Deep in the heart is an avenging power, 
Conscious of right and wrong. There is no shape 
Reproach can take, one half so terrible 

As when that shape is given by ourselves. 
Justice hath needful punishments, and crime 

Is a predestined thing to punishment. 

Or soon, or late, there will be no escape 

From the stern consequence of its own act. 

But in ourself is fate’s worst minister : 

There is no wretchedness like self-reproach. 


He did not call yesterday at the usual hour. How 
intolerably long the morning seemed ; and yet I owed it 
a new pleasure, it brought my first note from him. I 
now know his hand-writing ; it is graceful, almost, as a 
woman’s. J shall not see him till to-morrow. Ah! is 
it true that I, and I only, shall be present to his thoughts? 
that life is only life when passed at ny side ? How in- 
tensely I feel the happiness of being loved! I am so 
grateful for it! Tillnow I have been so unappreciated, 
so uncared for; no one, since my dearest uncle’s death, 
has desired to read my thoughts, or to look beyond the 
surface, and find what deep and passionate affections lay 
below. 

I am the better for being beloved; I desire to be 


a deeper pity crosses me when I see sorrow. I was 
growing selfish, cold, careless; I am so no longer. I 
listen patiently, a sweet and ready sympathy seems to 
knit me closer to my kind. Life had grown so weari- 
some, I hoped for nothing, cared for nothing; now, a 
new delight mingles with all things: a look, a word of 
his, makes my heart beat with tumultuous pleasure. 

The other night he came sooner to Lady Townshend’s 
than was expected, and for my sake. I knew he was 
there before I saw him. How different he is to every 
body else! Perhaps this is the real mystery of love. I 
remember reading, long ago, an Eastern story of a der- 
vise, who had a mystic ointment, with which, when the 
eyes were touched, all the hidden precious things of 
earth were given to view. The gold and silver shone 
within the mountain, and the diamonds glistened within 
the secret mines: so it is with love, who is the fine ma- 
gician, showing all the veiled treasures of the heart. 
How much has love taught me, that is true and beau- 
tiful! What a mistake to build our hopes on the ex- 
ternal vanities of life! circumstance is nothing. How 
worthless, now appears to me, all that once seemed the 
chief objects of existence! our happiness lies within. 
To love, says all that can be said of intense and engross- 
ing delight ; even when away from him, the sunshine of 
his presence lingers behind. He gathered from the old 
garden wall a branch of those fragile roses, which, frail 
as they are, linger on to the last: I have kept them, and 
those few withered leaves have a charm I never yet found 
in a flower; 


“ They breathe 
Not of themselves, but thee !” 


Strange, too, how all old enjoyments revive: things that 
IT had thought gone by for ever, I read with almost my 
former eagerness ; but I apply all I read to him. Ah! 
no moment is languid now; I have so much to remem- 
ber; I retrace all he said, all he did; I imagine a thou- 
sand scenes in which we both take part. 

Why is it that, in dreaming of an ideal future, I never 
lay the scene in London? I fancy to myself a lone and 
lovely island, far away in the southern seas, where never 
another step entered but our own; such an island as 
lives in Pope’s delicious verse. How happy I could be 
in Calypso’s cave, where 


«Cedar and frankincense, an odorous pile, 
Flamed on the hearth, and wide perfumed the isle. 
Without the grot, a various sylvan scene 
Appeared around, and grots of living green ; 
Poplars and alders ever quivering played, 
And nodding cypress formed a fragrant shade, 
On whose high branches, waving with the storm, 
The birds of broadest wing their mar sions form; 
The chough, the sea-mew, and loquaci»us crow, 
And s¢ream aloft, and skim the deep below. 
Depending vines the shelving caverns screen, 
And purple clusters blushing through the green ; 
Four limpid fountains from the clefts distil, 
And every fountain pours a several rill 
In mazy windings, wandering down the hill, 
Where blooming meads with verdant greens were 

crowned, 

And glowing violets throw odours round.” 


I did not feel the full charm of these lines when T first 
read them, but I-do now. It is with such scenes as 
these—lovely, lonely, and distant—that I connect his 
image, not with the false and glittering passages of our 
daily intercourse. The feverish and tumultuous capital 
is only the “ place ov l’on se passe le mieux du bonheur.” 
Will he always love me as he seems to love me now? 
Why do I say seems ? out on such cold suspicion! In 
the truth of my own heart, I read that of his; and yet 
there are moments when I doubt even to despair; when 
the terrible truth of my position forces itself upon the 
memory, which would fain shut it out for ever. 

What right have I to rely on the constancy of another, 
who am false myself? I tremble at the future: what 
can I, what dare I hope for? Oh that we had met 
earlier! how happy we might have been! Yet what do 
I take from Lord Marchmont, but that which he cares 
not for—my dreams, my thoughts, my feelings? Alas, 
I cannot deceive myself! Iam wrong, very wrong; [ 
could not have written to my uncle what I have written 








kinder to others; I would fain share my utter content; 


. 


here! Ican write no longer, it only makes me wretched ! 
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And Henrietta turned away to be more wretched still. 
She felt what she did not own even to herself—the hu- 
miliation, the degradation of her position. It is love’s 
most dreadful penalty to fear, lest that very love lower 
you in the eyes of even him who inspires it; and yet 
this was the inevitable result of such an attachment. 
But Henrietta’s first step in life had been a false one: 
she had married a man whom she did not love; and she 
had learned, too late, that in matriage nothing can sup- 
ply the place of affection. 

And she had a yet harder lesson to learn—that no- 
thing can supply the place of strong, undeviating prin- 
ciple. There is but one wrong, and one right; but, 
alas! Henrietta was beginning to make those palliations 
and excuses for her own conduct, which should be re- 
served rigidly for questions in which we are not person- 
ally concerned. We may, we ought to be merciful to 
others ; to ourselves we should be only just. 


—_—— 
CHAPTER XCIIL 
A SECRETARYSHIP. 

Alas! and must this be the fate 
That all too often will await 
The gifted hand, which shall awake 
The poet's lute? and, for its sake, 
All but ite own sweet self resign, 
Thou loved lute, to be only thine ! 
For what is genius, but deep feeling, 
Wakening to glorious revealing ? 
And what is feeling, but to be 
Alive to every misery ? 

«T fear,’ said Mr. Courtenaye, as he entered Walter 
Maynard’s room, “ that you must almost have forgotten 
me; but I have not been well, indeed: to-morrow I am 
going down to the country ; but I could not leave Lon- 
don without coming to see you, and I have something, I 
hope agreeable, to say.” 

Walter received his visiter with obvious pleasure. He 
had, for some time, been fancying that Mr. Courtenaye 
neglected him; he was shy, sensitive, and had of late 
been suffering under those tortures, 


« The poor alone can know, 
The proud alone can feel,” 


and at such a time how we exaggerate any slight! and 
neglect, that, by the gay and prosperous, is not even 
noticed, appears a grievous wrong to poverty and de- 
pression. 

Norbourne just glanced round the room; but that 
single glance took in a whole history of privation and 
discomfort. The windows were dark with dust; and 
rain, scarce dried on the seat of one, showed that it had 
been inadvertently left open. The lamp on the table 
had burnt into the socket: Walter had been writing all 
night, and the daylight had stolen on him so gradually, 
that he had neglected to extinguish the companion of 
his task. It was now noon, and a cup of half drank 
coffee stood beside him ; but it was cold, the remains of 
the evening before. There were no books—he had 
parted with the few that he had, but a quantity of papers 
were scattered about. ‘T’he slanting sunbeams kindled 
the thick air; long lines of dusky and treniulous golden 
atoms mocked the gloom which surrounded them; and 
Norbourne, as he breathed the thick atmosphere, did not 
wonder that Walter even coughed with difficulty. 

“ As busy,” said he, “and are you as enthusiastic as 
ever?” 

“ Ah,no!” exclaimed Walter; “I no longer believe in 


‘ Wonders wrought by single hand!’ ” 


“« And yet,” replied Norbourne, “ all great discoveries 
have been the result of single endeavour. We owe the 
Tliad, America, and the protestant faith, to individual 
effort !” 

“The instances you have quoted,” replied the other, 
“are certainly very encouraging! Homer past a life in 
blindness and beggary ; Columbus, in vain solicitation 
and feverish disappointment: and Luther’s was spent in 
struggle, imprisonment, and danger. The benefactors 
of mankind are so at their own expense !” 

“ This is very different,” cried Courtenaye, “from your 
early creed; then you held the onward looking hope, 
and the internal consciousness, to be the noblest incen- 
tives, and the best rewards, of high endeavour.” 

“Then,” replied the other, “1 believed and hoped; 
now, alas! there are times when I do neither. I would 
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give worlds to recall my early eagerness of composition, 
and my reliance on the mind’s influence.” 

“You cannot doubt that influence,” interrupted Nor- 
bourne: “from our veriest infancy we feed upon the 
thoughts of the dead; even your own strong and origi- 
nal mind has been cultivated by others. I never enter a 
library without being grateful to those whose moral ex- 
istence has formed my’own. Our sages, our poets, have 
left a world behind, formed of all that is good, beautiful, 
and true in our own. Nota life but owes to them some 
of its happiest hours; they are our favourites, our old, 
familiar friends.” 

“ How happy,” said Maynard, “ would one half the 
praise and honour lavished on an author after his death 
have made him during his lifetime! Let the grave close 
over the hand that has laboured through feverish mid- 
nights—over the warm heart that beat so painfully; let 
the ear be closed to that applause which was its sweetest 
music; and then how lavish we grow of all that was 
before so harshly denied! Then the marble is carved 
with eulogium; then the life is written; and thousands 
are lavish of pity and sympathy: every thing is given 
when it is too late to give any thing!” 

« But you, my dear Walter,” interrupted his friend, 
“ are a successful writer ; 


‘ Your works are charming, for they sell ;’ 


and you are yourself a welcome guest, flattered !” 
“You have used the right word,” interrupted the 
‘young poet, colouring ; “I am flattered, because flattery 
is a sort of commerce, and I give more than I get. My 
works sell; but look at the amount of labour, and cal- 


sured wealth. Then, as to society, what do I gain by 
my admission there? First, my spirits, which I need 
for my own pursuits, are exhausted in the effort to amuse ; 


idleness and luxury with the toil and privation of my 
own lot.” 

«Then, dear Walter,’ said Courtenaye, “ why not 
accept my uncle’s offer ?” 


pears to me only renewing the old bargain with the devil, 
and selling your soul!” 

“TI never did and never shall urge the subject upon 
you,” enswered his companion; “but I have another 
proposal to make to you, which involves no sacrifice ol 
political opinion. Sir George Kingston is in want of a 
secretary, and caught eagerly at my mention of you. 
Between ourselves, I suspect the office will be a sinecure ; 
but Sir George affects literature, and will prove a most 
liberal patron, were it only for the air of the thing.” 


for my benefit; while, shall I confess, that I have been 
reproaching you in my secret heart with having forgot- 
ten me!” exclaimed Walter, to whose impetuous feel- 
ings confession was a relief. 


me. My dear Walter, there is a wretchedness that shuns 
even its nearest friend: but let us talk of yourself. I 


and taken upon myself all the needful arrangements. 
Your salary is high; you are to have apartments in the 


shrewdly suspect, your reign will be undisturbed.” 
“ How kind you are!” whispered his listener. 


have promised to take you to breakfast with Sir George. 
He is impatient to secure you, and we are to be in Spring 
Gardens by two o’clock. He will expect us; for I am 
what he calls ‘ disgracefully punctual!’ ” 
5 
CHAPTER XCIV. 
INTRODUCTION. 
In the aicestral presence of the dead 
Sits a lone power; a veil upon the head, 
Stern with the terror of an unseen dread. 
It sitteth cold, immutable, and still, 
Girt with eternal consciousness of ill, 
And strong and silent as its own dark will. 
We are the victims of its iron rule, 
The warm and beating human heatt its tool, 
And man immortal, god-like, but its fool. 





The church clock struck two, an example followed, | 


culate how poor is the recompense! half that toil, half | 
that talent, given to any other pursuit, would have en- | 


and, secondly, I have the opportunity of contrasting 


« Nay,” exclaimed the other, “to sell my mind, ap- | 


“ And you have been thinking of me, and planning | 
“If you knew,” resumed the other, « how my last few | 
weeks have been spent, you would not blame, but pity | 
have made your going to Sir George a sufficient favour, | 
house; and to be the autocrat of the library, where, I | 


« And now, will you dress?” said Courtenaye; “ for I | 








ne 
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| during the next quarter of an hour, by half a dozen 
time-pieces, as Courtenaye and his companion entered 
the room where Sir George Kingston, half dressed, half 
lounged, the morning away. The walls were hung with 
damask, of a rich Indian red; he used to contend, that 
pale colours were a mistake in a sombre atmosphere like 
that of England. 

« Very well to subdue the glowing noon of Italy with 
your cold sea-green, but here we need a little interior 
crimson, to remind us that there is such a thing as warmth 
in the world.” 

Several pictures, all representing human and beautiful 
life, hung round: and china and toys, that a lady might 
have envied, were scattered about. ‘The windows looked 
over the park, and were filled with exotics ; while panes 
of coloured glass threw rainbow gleams of coloured light 
over the alabaster vases, and one or two exquisite statues. 
The breakfast table was drawn to the open casement ; 
and, in the large arm-chair beside was Lavinia, dressed 
fancifully, somewhat over richly for the morning, but 
looking both picturesque and handsome. Sir George 
was thrown, at full length, on the sofa; a small table, 
covered with books, drawn close towards him; among 
which, the plays, poems, and pamphlets of Maynard 
were conspicuous. 

«“ Punctual to the moment !”’ exclaimed he: “ what a 
bad heart, Courtenaye, you must have! I can understand 
no other motive for a man’s being punctual but a desire 
of putting all the rest of the world to shame.” 

“TI had no such magnificent motive,” replied Nor- 
bourne, smiling; “ my only one was to introduce Mr. 
Maynard to you.” 

«I can forgive punctuality in such a cause,” said Sir 
‘George, with his most courteous manner; “ but I rather 
feel,” glancing at the table, “as if I were renewing my 
acquaintance with an old friend, than making a new 


a a 


one.” 

Walter could not but feel gratified by such a recep- 
tion. 

“T need not,” continued his host, “ present you to the 
Lavinia, she being your own especial creation. Pray, 
did you make your ‘ Coquette’ for her?” 

“ Say, rather,” interrupted the actress, “ that I made 
it for him. But that reminds that our parts are to be 
cast in the new opera to-day: mine is to be all sweet- 
ness and simplicity !” 

“ Nay,” said Mr. Courtenaye, “do not leave us so 
1 "”? 


SOO! 

“T cannot afford,” said she, laughing, “to lose a 
single air or grace on your account. What is the homage 
of three cavaliers, compared with that of half the town *” 
and, rising from her seat, she left the room, humming 
one of those delicious airs, which afterwards made the 
Beggars’ Opera so popular. 

“ That last speech,” exclaimed Sir George, 


‘Might serve as motto to all womankind ;’ 


” 


| it is the much and the many for which they care ! 

“IT am amazed,” interrupted Norbourne, “ to hear you 
say so; you who have so many devoted to you, and you 
only !” : : : 

“That is the very reason they are devoted; if I had 
only myself to offer, who would care for that? but when 
the triumph is over half a dozen rivals, even my un- 
worthy self becomes an object of consideration! It is 
not,” continued Kingston, “that they wish so much to 
have me themselves, as to take me away from others ?” 

“Do you never,” asked Walter, “fear the fate of 
Orpheus ?” 

“Oh! that,” replied Sir George, languidly, “ was 
merely an allegory of my actual existence. I literally 
am torn to pieces; I shall be obliged to marry some day, 
hy way of protection ! 


‘ Ay, there are moments when my thoughts disclose 
A dreadful moment, dark with future woes !’ 


At present, however, I have no intention of allowing 
any woman to carry so selfish a design into execution !” 


«‘ «Bold were her deed who sought in chains to bind 
The great destroyer of half womankind !’ ” 


replied Courienaye. 

“ Really we ought not to broach such melancholy sub- 
jects,” exclaimed Sir George, “ my spirits are not equal 
to them of a morning. Here, La Fleu! bring some 
champagne, and do let us talk of something less alarm- 
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WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 











ing! Have you read Pope’s last three books “of the i extremity of une grande passion. To one only of these 


yr 


° Ody ssey 

« Yes,” 
was addressed ; “ Pope rev 
writing: the ancients traced their characters-in wax, 
his are transcribed in honey !” 

« What diverts me the most,’ continued Sir George, 
“is, Ulysses being always called ‘the much enduring 
man.’ After all his ten years of wandering are past, 
pleasantly enough, the greater portion of them being 
spent with Circe and Calypso—to be sure it was rather 
tiresome staying so long with the last—how he must 
have enjoyed his flirtation with the Pheenician ~asareg 
this is a new view to take of Ulysses!” 


Maynard, to whom the question | 
erses the former system of 
but 


answered 


« Certainly, 
replied Courtenaye. 

“ The truth is always a novelty,” returned Kingston ; 
“but I have always considered the patient Ulysses the 
model of a classical coquet; you may get many useful 
hints from his career.” 

«“ [shall go home at once,” said Norbourne, rising, 
“and begin to study the ‘ Odyssey’ on new principles.” 

«“ The blue-eyed goddess forbid that I should interfere 
with any sach Jaudable intention! but you must return 
to dinner,” said Sir George, “and then Mr. Maynard 
and I will tell you how we like each other; not but what 
I have quite made up my mind on the subject.” 


The next hour was devoted to making a favourable 
impression on his secretary during their téte-d-téte, and 
in this he completely succeeded. Walter could scarcely 
help being pleased with the graceful flattery of his host, 
which to him seemed to be so wholly without motive ; 
but to be popular was Sir George’s passion; moreover, 
he fully intended to use Maynard’s talents to the utmost, 
and he knew enough of human nature to know, that 
when we serve those we like, the service is well per- 
formed. He showed the stranger to his rooms, attended 
to several minute arrangements for his comfort, and 
ended by showing him into the library, where every 
luxury of literature was lavished. 

« And now,” said he, balancing himself on one of the 
tables, “as 1 intend we are to be friends, I must tell you 
my faults, or rather my fault. Do you remember what 
some one wrote over the grave of Madame la Duchesse 
d’Orleans? ‘ Ci-git [oisiveté,’ idleness being the mother 

f all the vices, the se sad vices being all very accurately 
otha a by her daughters. I do not know whether 
idleness has been quite so productive with me, but I 
know that it is my besetting sin; I hate being obliged 
to do any thing; T want you to do every thing that I 
ought; to write for me, think for me, feel for me. 

“I perceive,” exclaimed Maynard, laughing, “ that 
mine is not to be a sinecure office !” 

«“ Oh,” returned the other, “ you may always leave at 
least half undone of whatever I ask you to do; I only 
make an exception in favour of my love- letters, there 
you may do a little more; in those sort of affairs it is 
alw ays safe to exaggerate !” 

« You do not mean to say,” exclaimed the secretary, 
looking the surprise he felt, “that I am to write your 
love-letters !” 

« Indeed I do!” answered Sir George : « you will find 
it a great deal more amusing than if I wanted you to 
write either pamphlets or speeches. The fact is, that I 
am too good an actor to succeed as an author. I do as- 
sure you, that when en scene, I am often surprised at 
my own readiness of resource, but I need stimulus. I 
cannot sit down by myself, and fill four sides of paper, 
which said time might be so much more amusingly em- 
no, life is not long enough to write letters !” 


ployed ; 
cried Walter, “can I positively know 


« But how,” 

— to say ?” 
« You must invent!” replied the other: 
you are in Jove with the lady yourself!” 

« But what I might like to say, may or may not suit 
the circumstances.” 

«“ Oh,” said Sir George, “I shall give you the outline, 
but the filling up nrust rest with yourself. There, sit 
down in that arm-chair ; love-letters should always be 
written in a comfortable position.” 

Walter obeyed ; and, drawing towards him the mo- 
ther-of-pearl inkstand, prepared to begin. 

«I have only three affairs,” continued Kingston, “ on 
my hands at present, of sufficient importance to warrant 
my committing pen, ink, and paper, which always ap- 
pears to me an expedient to be reserved for the last 


“ fancy that 


4 








| do I propose drawing your attention this morning.” 

He opened an embroidered portfolio, and from its per- 
fumed depths took out a letter which he began to read 
aloud. Involuntarily Walter became interested ; there 
was an earnest sadness, and a poetry about it, which spoke 
no common writer. 

“ You see,” said Sir George, throwing it down on the 
table for Walter to see if he liked it, though it never 
even entered into Maynard’s head to look at it, “there 
is scope for your genius. She is romantic—clever— 
needs excitement, and therefore flavours her affection 
with a handsome seasoning of remorse. I shall expect 
a masterpiece from you to-night; till then adieu, and 
pray feel as much at home with me as I do with you. 
By the by,” added he, turning back from the door, “be 
sure you fill the paper ; women judge of the strength of 
your attachment by the length of your letters !” 

Walter drew the papers towards him; at first he 
hesitated, but the pride of art gradually arose. The letter 
soon became mere matter of composition ; it waa writ- 
ten, the writer fully satisfied with his own impassioned 
eloquence, and then put aside for Sir George’s approval. 
This completed, Walter leaned back in his chair, and 
gave way to a pleasant wonder at the change in his own 
situation. In the morning he had scarcely known which 
way to turn—poor, harassed, overworked. Now he had 
a luxurious home, a certain salary, and might work little 
or much, as he pleased. 

«“ What a folly,” exclaimed he, “are our own exer- 
tions ; every thing depends upon a lucky chance in this 
world !” 

Walter was wrong; but I own I tremble at the fatality 
which sometimes seems to hang over our slightest ac- 
tions. How often do we find ourselves involved in sud- 
den misery and unhappiness, by circumstances over 
which we have no control ! and we ask bitterly, « What 
have I done to deserve this?” Not in this world will be 
the answer! : 

—<—>— 


CHAPTER XCV. 


RETURN TO COURTENAYE HALL. 


Ah! never another dream can be 
Like that early dream of ours, 

When Hope, like a child, lay down to sleep 
Amid the folded flowers. 

But Hope has wakened since, and wept 
Itself, like a rainbow, away ; 

And the flowers have faded, and fallen around, 
We have none for a wreath to-day. 

Now, Truth has taken the place of Hope, 
And our hearts are like winter hours; 

Little has after life been worth 
That early dream of ours. 

Change is the universal prescription for a wounded 
spirit. “It will do you so much good,” is the constant 
remark. Perhaps it may; but how reluctant is any one 
who is suflering mentally to try it! There is an irritation 
about secret and subdued sorrow, which peculiarly unfits 
you for exertion; you are discontented with all that is 
around you, and yet you shrink from alteration; it is 
too much trouble ; you do not feel in yourself even en- 
ergy enough for the ordinary demands of life. 

This was the case of Norbourne Courtenaye. The 
morning after her conversation with Miss Churchill, 
Lady Marchmont had written a note, stating its result, 
to Lord Norbourne, who had placed the note in his 
nephew’s hands. Norbourne, for his uncle’s sake, made 
a strong effort to appear indifferent; and, by a tacit 
consent, the plan was never made a subject of discourse 
between them again. But he suffered keenly and deeply ; 
the more so because it was no longer a duty to subdue 
his regrets. He had and did love Ethel, wholly and 
fondly ; he felt that he could never love another, and he 
shrunk from the solitude of his own heart. 

It had been for some time necessary for him to visit 
the hall, and yet he had delayed his going. He shrunk 
from all that it would recall; he shrunk from change, 
because he felt that monotony was a resource. On his 
arrival, his mother was startled to see how ill he looked; 
but people who reside entirely in the country, are apt to 
lay a great deal to London, of which that poor dear ill- 
used city is completely innocent. She never doubted 
that a little fresh country air would quite restore him ; 
and when she saw him, as usual, pass the great part of 





every day out of doors, she was for the time quite satis- 
fied. 

Time was to work wonders; and at Jeast it accustom- 
ed her to the change that had at first appeared so start- 
ling in his appearance. But could she have seen the 
listless manner in which he wandered through the woods, 
the carelessness with which he would fling himself on 
the damp grass, her natural anxiety would have been 
alive even to agony. I believe that one great reason 
why the suffering of the mind is so often followed by 
suffering of the body is, that we are so indifferent about 
it that we do not care to take even those ordinary pre- 
cautions which are taken almost unconsciously in gene- 
ral. There is nothing in life worth attention, not even 
ourselves. 

One evening, lost in one of those melancholy reveries 
which had become his chief occupation, Norbourne lin- 
gered too late on the banks of his favourite lake. ‘The 
twilight had been one of unusual beauty; the rich 
crimson, which had kindled the waters with transitory 
radiance, died gradually into faint violet, and the whis- 
pering of the leaves had sunk into a deep silence, un- 
broken even by the distant sheep-bell, which had been 
one of the latest sounds. It was the dark quarter of the 
moon; but the stars came out, one after another, upon 
the cloudless heaven; those stars, sad and soft, which 
have so much fanciful and so little real sympathy with 
earth: not in their pure calm light can the destjnies of 
life be written. Never had Norbourne felt more’lonely ; 
there were a thousand thoughts and fancies gushing at 
his heart, which he longed to share, but which must now 
remain for ever unshared. He looked back to his hur- 
ried and feverish life in London, and felt how much 
happier was the one that he had formerly planned to 
himself, With Ethel for his companion, he would have 
desired no happiness beyond his own hearth, no sphere 
of utility beyond his native bills. 

The evening wore away, and the long grass was sil- 
very with dew ; the consequence was what might have 
been expected—next day he was laid up with a violent 
cold; and the fever soon ran so high that delirium came 
on; and before three days were past, his life hung upon 
a thread. 

Mrs. Courtenaye hung over him in silent despair; and 
despair increased by all that escaped from his lips during 
the delirium of fever. Until the present moment, Mrs. 
Courtenaye had believed that her son’s attachment had 
been merely a boyish passion—eager and romantic at the 
time, but leaving no after-trace on the character. The 
delicate silence that he had observed on the subject, 
tended to confirm this impression ; but now that the heart 
was on the lips, uncurbed, and unconscious, the secret of 
that heart became her own. He spoke of Ethel con- 
tinually—entreated her to forgive him—deprecated her 
coldness; and implored her to retract her refusal. 

In putting aside the various papers that were about 
him when taken ill, Lady Marchmont’s note fell into her 
hands. She read it, among others, requiring immediate 
answer—little, until then, supposing that it had been 
kept, with all the bitterness of memory, for months. Its 
contents were as follow: 















































































«“ Dear Lord Norbourne,—I regret having to commu- 
nicate what has been the result of my conversation with 
Miss Churchill: I am afraid that all women are a little 
unforgiving, when the inconstancy of a lover is to be par- 
doned. I see clearly that nothing will induce her to 
listen to Mr. Courtenaye. Ethel is gentle and timid— 
but there is, also, a degree of firmness, for which I did 
not give her credit. The sooner the matter is put an end 
to, the better. Life presehts too brilliant an aspect to 
Mr. Courtenaye, not to console him for a single disap- 
pointment. ‘That it may be his last, is the sincere wish 
of one who is, 

“ ee sincerely, your obliged, 
« Hennietta.” 


The note por from Mrs. Courtenaye’s hand. 
What! then her son had still cherished his old attach- 
ment! He had offered, and been refused! There was 
that in her own nature, which sympathised with the 
pride, for such she held to be the motive, dictating the 
refusal. Then, resentment for her son’s suffering be- 
came the predominant feeling. This could not last; 
and, for the first time, she thought what Ethel’s sorrow 
might have been—sorrow that might well turn to after 
bitterness, 
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To find that you have been deceived, where you trust- 
ed so ome trifled with, where all your deepest and 
sweetest emotions had been called into life, is the most 
acute—the most enduring sorrow of which that life is 
capable. Mrs. Courtenaye started to think that she had 
never considered the matter in this light before. 


——— 


CHAPTER XCVI. 
THE SICK-ROOM. 

’T is midnight, and a starry shower 
Weeps its bright tears o'er life and flower ; 
Sweet, silent, beautiful the night, 
Sufficing for her own delight. 
But other lights than sky and star, 
From yonder casement gleam afar; 
The lamp subdued to the heart's gloom 
Of suffering, and of sorrow’s room. - 

Since the commencement of her son’s illness, Mrs. 
Courtenaye had never quitted his bedside, but when ex- 
hausted nature forced her to take that repose from which 
she shrunk. ‘To-night she took her accustomed place ; 
for, during the night, no vigilance could satisfy her but 
her own: any eye but hers might close in momentary 
forgetfulness. 

Down she sat, the lamp lighted, but its flame carefully 
screened from the sick man’s face. The little table be- 
side, supplied with all that could be needed, was at her 
side—her rosary in her hand; and again she began an- 
other vigil. Norbourne had at length fallen into a heavy 
sleep, and every hope hung on the state in which he 
might awaken from it. Mrs. Courtenaye could scarcely 
restrain herself from starting up in agony, when she 
thought on what the morrow might bring forth. The 
room was dark, but she was accustomed to its dim light ; 
and there was not a feature in that white face—white as 
the pillow on which it rested—in which the slightest 
change was not distinctly visible to her. She rose, and 
bent over the sleeper: there was something in the utter 
helplessness of sickness that reminded her of infancy. 
A lapse of years went by, and she did not see the young 
man laid before her, but the tittle child, that loved no one 
but herself, whose whole world was fashioned by herself: 
she felt that her whole life had been devoted to him; and 
yet, had her object been accomplished ?_ Was he happy ? 
And the answer seemed to come, cold and distinct on her 
ear—No! 

Mrs. Courtenaye had never forgiven her husband the 
deception, or rather the thoughtlessness, that marked his 
conduct towards her. From the moment that she became 
aware of her real position: a feeling of mingled dislike 
and coldness arése, which no kindness, not even submis- 
sion, on his part, ever softened again. She was at once 
humiliated and embittered ; but the warm heart, and the 
strong mind, must have an object—and her energies, 
equally with her affections, had concentrated themselves 
on her son. 

In urging his marriage with Constance, she had been 
actuated, quite as much by consideration for him, as for 
herself; but now it appeared to her only selfishness: she 
had urged him on her own account. Of an unyielding 
and severe nature herself,, she had exaggerated Lord 
Norbourne’s determination, who certainly would never 
have acted upon the knowledge he possessed ; but now 
she only thought of how her entreaties had wrought with 
her son. She cleared the mist that had gathered before 
her sight, and looked long and earnestly on the face of 
the patient. There were symptoms of ‘recovery not to 
be mistaken: the feverish flush had died away, and the 
breathing was regular. She ventured to touch the fore- 
head with her lips—it was cool, and the pulse was sub- 
dued. Again she resumed her seat; but the expression 
of her countenance was changed: the working of some 
strong emotion was in the troubled lines of her, mouth. 
Gradually, the fine features settled into a lofty and reso- 
lute composure ; the eyes, large and dark, filled with a 
light, spiritual and calm. She rested the crucifix on the 
table; and, kneeling before it, was, for some moments, 
absorbed in earnest prayer. She clasped her hands, and 
raised them towards heaven, when her devotion was dis- 

turbed by the faint movements of the invalid. She sprung 
to the bedside in a moment: Norbourne was just awak- 
ing. His eyes slowly unclosed; and for the first time 
for many days, he was sensible he saw her bending over 
him—and the first faint words of returning conscious- 
ness were— 
«“ My mother! my dear mother !” 


CHAPTER XCVII. 
LADY MARCHMONT’S JOURNAL. 
We might have been !—these are but common words, 
And yet they make the sum of Jife’s bewailing; 
They are the echo of those finer chords, 
Whose music life deptores when unavailing. 
We might have been ! 
Alas! how different from what we are, 
Had we but known the bitter path before us! 
But feelings, hopes, and fancies, left afar, 
What in the wide, bleak world can e’er restore us ? 
We might have been! 
It is now a fortnight since I have seen him! How 
often have I wished that he had been of our party here ; 
and yet, but for this absence, I should never have had his 


What a world of thought and of feeling have they not 
revealed! Until now, I never did him justice. I have 
sometimes thought him, in conversation, too merely 
amusing; too ready to laugh at enthusiasm—at what is 
most true and generous in our nature. How wrong I 
was! Wit, with him, was only the sparkle of the wa- 
ters which hide precious things in the depths below. I 
can enter into the sensitiveness which is fain to keep that 
which it prizes most dearly, hidden from a cold and mock- 
ing world. 


was scarcely prepared for this dark misanthropy, which 


and absurd pretensions, 

How false we are, how unkind! J do not find that I 
can quite force myself to follow in the track of his glo- 
rious aspirations for the future—but how I respect him 
for the belief! Will the time ever come, when men will 
feel that the mind and the heart must work in concert, 
and that we must look around and afar for our happiness ; 
that our great mistake has been, the narrow circle to 
which we are content to limit good? 
weight upon my Spirits: my wings are of wax—they 
melt in the effort that would seek the heavens. 


hard one, and a false one! 

I love Sir George Kingston—love him with all that is 
most tender in my feelings, most generous in my thoughts. 
I could be happy only to know his happiness. Had we 
met in earlier years, my existence would at once have 
found its object; there would not have been this per- 


Too late do I find that affection is woman’s only element : 


nothing can supply its place. Life has no real business 
for her beyond the sweet beating of her own heart dwell- 
ing in the shadow of another’s. 
days with gaiety, variety, and what are called amuse- 


She needs the strength of duty, and the interest of af- 
fection. But I—I tremble at my happiness! 
a struggle with my feelings and my circumstances! 


have not courage to deny myself what has been such an 
unutterable source of enjoyment. 

It is strange—but I love him best in his absence! 
Then my imagination creates all that it wishes; all that 
I admire in him grows the richer for memory’s setting : 


my utfer devotion without a fault. I start back with 


of me. The love which should be my pride, the dearest 
tion and misery. The deceit that I practise towards Lord 
Marchmont sinks me to his own level. I despise him : 
alas! I should rather despise myself. 

She flung the pen down, and began to pace the room 
with those hurried steps which sv often indicate the 
troubled mind, the inward suffering—fear, mingled with 
remorse. ‘There was, unconfessed even to herself, a still 
and hushed dread that the worst was yet tocome. Lady 
Marchmont already began to shrink from the future. 





sudden horror, when I remember what even he may think | 


hope which earth can raise to heaven, to me is degrada- | 


She may crowd her | 


ments: she will do so only to find their insufficiency. | 


My life is | 


Sometimes I wish that I had never seen him, and then I | 


| 


letters: I should never have known him as I now do. | 


I enter completely into his scorn of our | 
present state of society—so false, so mean; and yet I | 


dissects so unsparingly, and throws its cold, searching | 
light into all the miserable retreats of our small vanities | 


Alas! there is a 


But much | 
of this originates in my own peculiar position: it is a | 


petual struggle between myself and my circumstances, | 


to love, to look up, is her destiny ; and, if unfulfilled, | 
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CHAPTER XCVIIL 
DISCOVERY. 
Who, that had looked on her that morn, 
Could dream of all her heart had borne? 
Her cheek was red, but who could know 
*T was flushing with the strife below ? 
Her eye was bright, but who could tell 
It shone with tears she strove to quell? 
Her voice was gay, her step was light 
And beaming, beautiful, and bright 
It was as if life could confer 
Nothing but happiness on her. 
Ah! who could think that all so fair 
Was semblance, and but misery there! 
«“ T cannot understand the cause of Sir George Kings- 
| ton’s not calling this morning—he knows that I am re- 
turned to town:” and a flush of haughty anger coloured 
Lady Marchmont’s brow; but the colour deepened when 
she looked at the time-piece, and had been expecting him 
for hours. How many changes had passed over her 
mind during that time! At first, there had been only 
that intense and passionate delight which fills the very 
soul at the thought of seeing a beloved object. Gradually 
came on the wonder of the loving heart, that any thing 
in the world could induce him to delay such happiness, 
Then thoughts, less entirely of eager and uncalculating 
affection, intervened: the flattered and spoiled beauty 
was surprised that she should be kept waiting. But 
| mortification was of short endurance. Henrietta felt too 
| deeply for small vanity—she soon grew anxious; and, if 
there be one torture which the demons, who delight in 
| human misery, might rejoice to inflict, it is the anxious 
suspense of love acting upon an imaginative tempera- 
ment. It is extraordinary, the power of creation with 
which ghe mind seems suddenly endowed, and only to 
suppose the worst. Death, sickness, crime, misfortune— 
these are the images which start upon the solitude made 
fearful with their presence. But there mingled among 
them, for Lady Marchmont, a spectre darker than the 
rest—remorse. Whatever sorrow might be 
over her head—and her punishment might be greater 
than-she could bear—she bitterly acknowledged that it 
would be just. 

At this moment a note was brought in, its perfume 
reached her before itself. She knew it was from Sir 
George. 

« Any answer?” asked she, with a careless coldness, 
belied by her flushed cheek and trembling hand. 

“ None,” replied the servant; and Lady Marchmont 
was left alone; only then had she courage to open it. 

| It contained a few hasty lines :— 





hanging 


“ How have [ offended you? Twice have I called 
this morning, and each time you have been peremptorily 
denied. What unknown crime, Henrietta~if I dare 
still call you so—have I committed? Shall you be at 
Lady Townshend’s masked ball to-night? In the course 
of the evening I shall send you some flowers ; I implore 
you to wear them. Not but what I should know you 
under any disguise; still wear them as a sign, that I 
may hear my fate from your lips. Till then, as through 
life, 

“ Your devoted servant, 
Georcst KineGston.”’ 


Lady Marchmont read the note in mute astonishment. 


| She clasped her hands for a moment tightly together, 


then I can imagine an existence that enables me to show | 





and the blood sprang from the bitten lip; she then slow- 
ly, but caluwly, approached the table and rang the hand 
bell. The servant immediately appeared. 

“ Did you misunderstand my orders?” said she. «I 
desired Mademoiselle Cecile to say, that I should be at 
home this morning.” 

The man appeared a little embarrassed, and replied 
with some hesitation :—« Lord Marchmont has, perhaps, 
forgotten to tell your ladyship that he gave the porter a 
list of names, including all those who were henceforth 
never to be admitted; and it so happens, your ladyship, 
that the list includes almost all who have called to-day.” 

“Tf such were Lord Marchmont’s orders, of course 
they are also mine,” replied Henrietta, with desperate 
calmness. 

The man left the room, and she sank back, pale and 
cold, on the sofa; but her agony was too great for faint- 
ing. There could be but one motive for Lord March- 
mont's conduct ; and yet she felt almost grateful to him. 
He had not exposed her to general comment : Sir George 
Kingston was only excluded among others. She had 
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not given him credit for so much delicacy ; it touched 
her to the heart: she felt capable of any sacrifice to 
repay it. 

At that moment she heard Lord Marchmont’s step 
upon the stairs. A world of agony was in the next few 
moments; every slow and heavy step of her husband 
fell like a death blow on Henrietta’s ear. The door 
opened, and she cowered among the cushions of the 
couch. She had resolved to confess all, to implore his 
pardon, to submit never to see Sir George again; but 
new the words died upon her lips, and there she leant, 
pale and breathless, with what just seemed to herself 
strength to hear the worst, and then die upon the spot. 
She had not courage to look up. Lord Marchmont ap- 
proached in his usual deliberate manner, seated himself 
in an arm-chair opposite, and said— 

“TI have some more than usually pleasant intelligence 
this morning—intelligence I was not authorised to com- 
municate till within the last hour.” 

Henrietta could scarcely believe her ears: there was 
any thing but anger or jealousy in the tones of his voice ; 
and when, at last, she ventured to catch his eye, there 
was only his usual calm expression of self-complacency. 

“I have just seen,” continued he, “ Sir Robert Walpole, 
who has honoured me with a long and confidential con- 
versation. I now completely comprehend his views.” 

Bewildered as Henrietta felt, the quotation from the 
old ballad rose to her memory when she heard Lord 
Marchmont talk of comprehending Sir Robert’s views— 


“ But what ’s impossible cannot be, 
And never, never comes to pass ; 


” 


but she preserved a discreet silence, and his lordship 
continued :— 

« Our admirable and patriotic minister has agteed with 
me in the necessity of drawing our party as much to- 
gether as possible. An immense deal may be done by 
conciliation ; and I have promised Sir Robert to give a 
series of splendid entertainments.” 

The fact was, that Walpole had been in utter despair 
what to do with their new acquisition, he was so useless 
in every way. At length Lord Norbourne started the 
brilliant idea of making him dinner-giver to their party. 
People forgive their host being a bore, when the fact is 
all but concealed by champagne and venison. 

“It is fortunate,” added Lord Marchmont, “ that T am 
not jealous, or I should have been quite alarmed at Sir 
Robert’s eulogiums on your beauty.” 

«Tam much obliged,” said the countess, coldly, who 
was turning in her mind the best way of introducing the 
interdicted list. 

Lord Marchmont saved her the trouble, “I quite for- 
got to see you this morning before I went out. Let me 
tell you now, while I think of it, that I gave the porter 
a list, this morning, of every one of our acquaintance 
who had the least leaning to the other side, that, in future, 
they might not obtain admittance ;” so saying, he gave 
his wife also a list of names. “I copied them out for 
you, that you might avoid them in public.” 

“ Why,” exclaimed Henrietta, “you have included 
all the pleasantest people that we know; many, too, of 
your oldest acquaintances.” 


« I cannot,” said his lordship, with a solemn air, “ allow 
my own feelings to interfere with my duty to my coun- 
try : but I know that you do not understand these things. 
You must,” said he, pausing on the threshold of the 


door, * be content to obey.” 


«Obey !” muttered Henrietta with a scornful sneer, 
as she sank back on the sofa. Still she felt too sad for 
s-orn long to be the predominant emotion; and she 
yielded to the sadness—it was an atonement. That 


night she resolved to see Sir George Kingston, and bid 
hin farewell for ever. 
—f— 
CHAPTER XCIX. 


THE MASKED BALL. 


Life is made up of vanities—so small, 

So mean, the common history of the day— 

That mockery seems the sole philosophy. 

Then some stern truth starts up—cold, sudden, strange ; 
And we are taught what life is by despair: 

The toys, the trifles, and the petty cares, 

Melt into nothingness—we know their worth; 

The heart avenges every careless thought, 


And makes us feel that fate is terrible. 
Amid the many mirrors called into requisition by Lady 
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Townshend’s féte, not one gave back a lovelier likeness 
than that which reflected the face and form of Lady 
Marchmont. She was dressed after a picture which had 
impressed her imagination from a child, in her uncle’s 
collection. It was called “The Enchantress;” but the 
real name, for it was obviously a portrait, and that of the 
artist, had long since been forgotten. The style of cos- 
tume was peculiar and striking ; but it suited the present 
as much as it had done the former wearer. The robe 
was of black velvet, fitting tight to the shape, with large, 
loose, hanging sleeves, lined with scarlet silk. Round 
the waist was a rope of pearls, from which hung large 
tassels ; and the deep border was of various colours, 
forming an Etruscan pattern of small strange characters. 

There were no ornaments on the neck and arms; in- 
deed, Lady Marchmont had used up the principal of hers 
to form the curious head-dress of the picture. The hair 
was formed into one thick braid, which went round and 
round the head: amid the folds of this was wound a 
serpent of precious stones, whose head, formed of rubies 
and diamonds, rose out of the knot behind, and made a 
sort of crest. ‘T'wo little wings, about the size of a but- 
terfly’s, were on either side of the serpent’s head; and 
the brilliants, of which they were composed, caught every 
ray of passing light. 

At her side was a bouquet of red and white roses ; 
they had been sent that evening, with one single line— 
«I hope and I fear !” 

The poet who first likened his mistress’ eyes to the 
midnight, must have gazed on such orbs as those of that 
young and lovely countess. There was the moonlight— 
clear, melancholy, and spiritual; but there was also the 
shadow of the coming storm—the radiance that is of the 
meteor, and the darkness that is of the cloud. There 
was a troubled and unquiet brightness in those dark 
black eyes, which revealed the passionate workings of 
the fevered spirit and the beating heart, The cheek was 
flushed to the richest crimson ; and there was that quiver 
about the muscles of the mouth which betrays, more 
than any other external signs, the subdued emotion. 

Henrietta was under the influence of strong excite- 
ment; every nerve had been overstrained during the day, 
and they were now braced with the forced composure of 
a desperate resolve, She was too agitated to rest: more 
than once she opened a volume, but only to close it has- 
tily again without reading a single line ; and then, start- 
ing from her seat, she resumed her hasty walk up and 
down the room. 

The chair being announced, she fastened on her mask, 
and drew her domino round her, it not being her inten- 
tion to display her splendid and fantastic costume till 
supper, when all the guests were expected to unmask. 
On her entrance into the ball-room, she drew her dark 
envelop more closely round; but in her hand there were 
the red and white roses. 

« Ah, I needed not those signal flowers,” said a low, 
sweet voice; and, garbed as a Spaniard, which suited 
well with his stately figure, Sir George Kingston came 
to her side. She took his arm in silence; all she had 
intended to say seemed like the words of a dream; for a 
few, a very few moments, she could be alive to nothing 
but the happiness of his presence. 

Love has to every one its separate emotions ; but there 
is one sensation common to all—the hurried, confused 
pleasure, which puts every thing else aside, of meeting. 

Lady Marchmont heard nore of the voices around 
her, saw nothing of the glittering crowd ; her eyes were 
fixed on the ground. She did not venture to look at her 
companion; and yet her whole being was absorbed in 
his. While away from him she had framed her dis- 
course, she had arranged the many reasons of farewell, 
she had convinced with argument, she had subdued him 
with entreaty ; and now that she was at his side, what 
did she say ? nothing and is not this a common case? 
Who ever said one half of all that seemed in absence so 
easy to say ? 

The rooms at Lady Townshend’s were much crowded, 
and there was something very odd in the quaint and 
strange looking figures that were assembled. Princesses, 
nuns, knights, pilgrims, bandits, and monks, mixed to- 
gether with a superb defiance of the historical truths of 
costume that would have driven an antiquary mad. 

But there always is in my mind something at once 
ludicrous and mournful in a crowd congregated for the 
purpose of amusement. What discontent, what vanity, 





move the complicated wheels of the social machine! 


There are many pleasures that one can comprehend, and 
even go the length of admitting, that they are worth 
some trouble in endeavouring to obtain; but the mania 
of filling your house with guests of whom you know 
little, and for whom you care nothing, is only less in- 
comprehensible than why they should be at the trouble 
of coming to you. 

The Arabs of the desert, who gather beneath the 
shadow of the palm tree to listen to some tale of wild 
enchantment, have an actual pleasure. The moonlight 
shows their dark eyes kindling with eager enjoyment, 
as they hear how the warrior gained his beautiful maiden 
at last. But this is not the case with our modern as- 
semblings ; no one can accuse them of wearing faces of 
eager enjoyment. They are d/asé and languid: to- 
morrow they will admit how tired they were of the party 
of the previous night; but their admission is made on 
their way to another. 

Lady Townshend’s féte was no exception to the gene- 
1al rule, excepting, perhaps, that a masquerade, by having 
a character for wit to support, is a little more wearisome, 
by being more forced than any thing else. 

Lady Mary Wortley, who was there in her pretty 
Oriental dress, accurate from the gold embroidered slip- 
pers to the sprig of jessamine in her plaited hair, thought 
it rather more tiresome than usual ; for, by ill luck, Lord 
Marchmont had stationed himself at her side ; and for a 
dull man to attempt persiflage, is more than mortal pa- 
tience can endure. Glancing round, she saw Lady 
Marchmont and Sir George Kingston, whom her quick 
eye had recognised at once, enter a balcony which looked 
towards the garden. 

“T tell you, beau masque,” said her ladyship, “you 
are wasting time upon me that might be much better 
bestowed. There is Sir George Kingston busy making 
love to your wife. Don’t you think that you had better 
look a little after her 1” 

“Oh, I am not at all alarmed,” replied Lord March- 
mont. 

«“ Well,” replied Lady Mary, “ there is some Christian 
charity left in this wicked world. It is quite charming 
of you to devote yourself to the amusement of the 
town as you do. Why, every body is laughing at your 
blindness,” 

‘¢ How very ridiculous !”” exclaimed he. 

“Is Lord Marchmont talking of himself?” asked a 

mask behind: but while his lordship turned round to 
discover who was his new tormentor, Lady Mary effected 
her escape; and Lord Marchmont, finding himself near 
no one that he knew, began to consider whether he 
might not as well follow her advice. 
Lady Mary’s had been just a random assertion, only 
thrown out to get rid of a wearisome companion; and 
yet to what important consequences it led! But it is the 
inevitable consequence of guilt, it places its punishment 
on a chance; and that chance is sure to occur. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER C. 
A SCENE AT THE MASQUERADE. 
I do not say, bequeath unto my soul 
Thy memory, I rather ask forgetting ; 
Withdraw, I pray, from me thy strong control ; 
Though, that withdrawn, what has life worth regretting ? 
Alas! this is a miserable earth ! 
Too late, or else too soon, the heart-beat quickens : 
Hope finds too late its light was nothing worth, 
And round a dark and final vapour thickens. 

The silken folds of the crimson curtain which hung 
over the window, and a stand of odoriferous plants, al- 
most concealed the balcony where Henrietta and Sir 
George were standing. Behind them were the illumi- 
nated rooms, from whence came gleams of light as the 
curtains waved to and fro; and the sound of voices, lost 
in the music, swept but softened towards them. 

Below was the garden, a scene of complete tranquillity ; 
the trees were old and thickly grown, the lights from the 
windows seemed to play over their dense foliage, but not 
to penetrate it. . 

The air rose fresh and sweet, and Henrietta had taken 
off her mask. The face was pale as the moonlight 
which feil over it, and her large sad eyes were raised 
towards Sir George, with an expression so hopeless, so 
deprecating, that even he shrank from meeting them. 

«“ You know thet I love you,” said she, in a low, faint 





whisper,—* ove you as those love who have but a single 
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object on which the affections can fix. I love you mis- 
erably, desperately !” 

« But you love your own pride better,” exclaimed her 
companion. 

« Pride !—ah; no!” returned Henrietta. «I have no 
pride but in you. I could be content to bea slave, a 
beggar, for your sake. All that I ever read of my sex’s 
devotion seems possible—nay, natural, when I think of 
what I feel for you. I should hold my life as nothing 
could it purchase your happiness.” 

« And yet,” interrupted Sir George, “ you can calmly, 
coldly condemn me to the most insupportable misery.” 

“T am very wretched,” muttered she, rather to herself 
than to him. 

“ Rather say capricious and inconstant,” replied her 
companion. 

« Alas!” replied she, “I deserve these reproaches for 
having ever listened to you. Sir George, I have done 
wrong, inexcusably wrong; but the hopeless, the dreary 
future that lies before me, might atone for my fault.” 

« And so you will,” exclaimed he, “sacrifice me for 
Lord Marchmont, whom you both despise and hate?” 

“TI do despise, 1 do hate him!” returned Henrietta, 
bitterly ; “ but, not the less, I am his wife. Listen to 
me, Sir George. I cannot endure the humiliation of my 
own reproaches ; to-morrow I will return your letters. 
I will, at least, try to avoid seeing you ;—but, surely, 
that was a step?” 

“Tt was only the wind in the curtain,” said Sir 
George, who, like herself, had started at some slight 
noise. 

« Alas!’ exclaimed she, “is not this very fear de- 
grading? Why should I care that my words may be 
overheard ? Why should I shrink from discovery ?” 

«“ Ah,” exclaimed her companion, “if you loved me 
with but a shadow of the love that I bear towards you, 
you would not dread a little risk—it is but a little—for 
my sake.” 

« Ah,” cried Henrietta, “ do you think it is merely the 
consequence from which I shrink? fAh, if my own 
heart did but tell me that I was right, how little I should 
care for any thing else !” 

“TI care for nothing but yourself,” interrupted her 
companion. 

« Have you no pity for the misery that you will inflict 
upon me ?” 

Henrietta’s voice failed her, she could only wring her 
hands with a passionate gesture of entreaty. Sir George 
saw his advantage, and continued :— 

«“T know that it is selfish to urge my happiness ; but, 


you are pale, my beloved ; come in from the damp air.” 

“ You shall find my chair,” said Henrietta, faintly ; 
for the emotion with which she had contended was be- 
coming too much for her. “I must go home.” 

“You have scarcely been here half an hour; but,” 
said he, making a merit of obedience, “I will not urge 
your stay, I see that you are not equal to it. If you did 
but know how I hang on your least look, you would not 
dream of depriving me even of but one of them.” 

The chair was soon found ; and, as Sir George turned 
away, he drew a deep breath. “On my honour! a grand 
passion is very fatiguing. I have half a mind to take 
her at her word—have one last scene of repentance, be 
converted, and there let the matter end. But—no: an 
unfinished conquest is almost a defeat. I cannot allow 
remorse to master love—love of which I am the object : 
it is not being properly appreciated: I must throw in 
more despair. ‘This do I, O Athenians! for your ap- 
plause,’” exclaimed he, as he turned into his club to see 
if he could find one or two pleasant friends for supper. 


—>— 
CHAPTER CI. 


LORD MARCHMONT’S JEALOUSY. 
You never loved me! never cared for me! 
Had I been taken kindly to your heart, 
This present misery were all unknown: 


My best affections chilled, or left to feed 
Upon themselves. I have so needed love, 
I should have loved you but from gratitude, 
If you had let me. 


Henrietta felt quite overcome with bodily indisposition 
as she proceeded homewards. Her hands were feverish, 





her temples throbbed with acute pain ; she was wretched, 


but there was confusion in her thoughts; she seemed as 


if it were impossible to dwell on any one subject for even 
amoment. A dead weight was upon her spirits, they 
had been strained to the utmost. Intending to lie down 
at once, she began unfastening the glittering bands of 
her hair even while going up stairs ; but her hands sank 
down, and she stood fixed on the threshold as she en- 
tered, 

There sat Lord Marchmont: having broken open her 
writing-desk, he was looking over the letters; too well 
did his wife know what he would discover. The very 
epistle that he was reading she recognised at once. The 
contents ran thus :— 

“ You say that you despise your husband, that but for 
dislike you would forget his very existence: your high 
and generous nature avenges itself. It could have no 
sympathy with the true or the noble, if it sympathised 
with him. The great fault of his character must be its 
extreme littleness. There is not room for the warm 
blood to circulate, for the loftier emotion to expand. You 
—so sensitive, so high-minded—what can you have in 
common with him?” 

The rustle of Henrietta’s dress drew his attention; 
he looked up, and saw her standing, pale and motion- 
less, on the threshold. 

«“ You are earlier than I expected, madam,” exclaimed 
he, starting up, and leading, or rather dragging, her for- 
ward, “ considering in what agreeable society I left you! 
I am sure my house is much honoured by your return ; 
but you do not stay here long: I have a great mind to 
turn you into the streets to night.” 

Henrietta felt sinking, but she did not faint; the worst 
was come, and there was that in herself which seemed to 
rise to meet it. In a better cause, what fortitude, what 
endurance, would have belonged to her nature! even 
humiliated, self-convicted as she felt, her native pride 
could not quite desert her. Still, the blood curdled at 
her heart, the lip trembied ; but it could not yet force it- 
self to speak. 

“ And so these pretty letters are addressed to my wife,” 
continued Lord Marchmont; “a fine return for all my 
kindness ! and to see, too, what you say of me! I always 
knew I was a great deal too good for you. But I'll tell 
you what, madam, all the town shall know of your in- 
famous conduct; and you shall pass the rest of your life 
in a farm-house in the country.” 

“Ah! any miserable place,” murmured Henrietta, 
“so that it be but solitude.” 

«* Where you could receive Sir George Kingston: but I 
will take care to prevent that,” interrupted he. “I over- 
heard all your conversation to-night.” 

“ If you overheard our conversation,” exclaimed Lady 
Marchmont, “ you overheard also my remorse. You 
know that, though imprudent, I am not guilty ; and that 
I was myself about to break off a correspondence, whose 
fault, whose folly, none could feel more bitterly than I 
did myself.” 

“T heard all you said about me,” interrupted Lord 
Marchmont, not the least attending to what she was say- 
ing. “IJ never knew such ingratitude! Look at your 
house, at your carriage ; there was nothing in the world 
that you wanted.” 

“Yes,” said Henrietta, “« whut you never gave me—a 
heart. Lord Marchmont, I have done wrong, very 
wrong ; but you have been wrong also,” 

“Oh, yes! of course,” cried he, “lay the blame upon 
me. It is a lucky thing that your uncle is dead, he 
would not like having you sent back disgraced on his 
hands.” 

“Thank God that he cannot know my shame and 
misery !” exclaimed the countess, while the mention of 
her uncle brought the tears to her eyes; but they were 
not allowed to fall, they only glistened on the eyelash. 
“ Lord Marchmont,” continued she, “ you yourself know 
that Iam what is called innocent; but I do not for a 
moment extenuate the error I have committed. But I 
have some claims on your forbearance. Ask your own 
heart if it has ever shown to me that affection which is 
woman’s best safety.” 

“How am I to be made answerable for the romantic 
nonsense which Sir George Kingston has put into your 
head?” asked he, angrily. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed she, “ what I now urge I have fe}t 
ever since I arrived in London. You have never cared 
for me, or cautioned me against the many dangers which 
surrounded my vain and heedless career,” 


’ 
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« How could I tell that you would turn out so badly ?” 
again he asked. 

“Lord Marchmont,” cried Henrietta, “there is yet 
time to save me from utter wretchedness and crime. I 
am young, very young—forgive me, and my whole life 
shall be devoted to atone for the past, and to show my 
gratitude.” 

« And,” answered he, with a sneer, “you will take 
care not to be found out next time.” 

«IT do not deserve this,” said she. “Lord Marchmont, 
at your feet, I implore your pardon!” and she knelt as 
she spoke: “ give me but one proof of your confidence, 
and my whole life shall show it has not been given in 
vain.” 

« Madam,” said he, throwing her from him, “ you for- 
get how glad I shall be to get rid of you.” So saying, 
he left the room, and she heard him order supper as he 
went down stairs. 

The fact was, that Lord Marchmont had long disliked 
his wife: he did not understand her wit, and he feared 
it. The very admiration she inspired, displeased him: 
it gave him an uncomfortable feeling as to her superiority. 

—— ~ 
CHAPTER CI. 

THE LETTERS. 
It is a weary and a bitter hour 
When first the real disturbs the poet's world, 
And he distrusts the future. Not for that 
Should cold despondency weigh down the soul 
It is a glorious gift, bright poetry, 
And should be thankfully and nobly used. 
Let it look up to heaven! 

“Tt is earlier than I thought,” said Walter Maynard, 
as the sound of one of the French clocks disturbed the 
gloomy reverie in which he had been plunged; « but I 
have not spirits to go out. Every day I feel more and 
more disinclined to the least exertion; and yet I never 
was ‘in a position that demanded it more. Debts, diffi- 
culties surround me on every side, and yet I cannot 
force myse!f to that employment which would soon re- 
lease me from them. 

“ The iron has entered into my soul, and it weighs 
me down to earth. I cannot bear staying here, the office 
of Sir George’s secretary is too degrading. To what 
use am I turning the talents once destined to achieve 
such lofty purpose! I am applying them to the meanest 
deceits,—to gratify the miserable vanity of a man as 
much my inferior by nature as he is my superior by for- 
tune. I cannot continue to live with Sir George: I 
despise him too thoroughly. Every day I decide on 
leaving him. I act against every sense I have of right 
in staying, and yet I lack the resolution to leave.” 

Walter leaned his head upon his arm, and remained 
lost in thought. He did not take into consideration his 
shattered health; consumption had already begun its 
work, and he drooped beneath its fever—that fever whose 
reaction is languor. But he referred his distaste only to 
the mind, which he felt was exhausted and depressed 
within. 

Few know the demands made by the imagination on 
those who are at once its masters and its victims. Its ex- 
ercise is so feverish and so exciting; the cheek buris, 
the pulse beats aloud, the whole frame trembles witlr 
eagerness during the progress of composition. For the ; 
time you are what you create. The exhaustion of th’ ,s 
process is not felt till some other species of exerti¢ jn 
makes its demand on the already overwrought frap je, 
the overstrained nerves begin to discover that they bh ave 
been wound to the utmost. There is no strength le’ .t to 
bear life’s other emotions. 

Poverty, the effort made in society ; love, frette J out 
of “the lovely land of dreams,” by being often iva the 
presence, and perpetually hearing of the object whose 
possession is hopeless—all these combined to wé:ar out 
Maynard’s sensitive and shrinking frame. M oreover, 
there is a time when every writer asks himself, has he 
not followed the shadow, not the substance? that his 
noblest hopes, his most earnest aspirations, bave been 
given those who know not what the gift has cost. 

Fame seems afar off, and cold sunshine; apd thas 
eager readiness of thought, which found in the stightest 
thing matter for some graceful fancy which at ence 
sprang into music, seems cold and dead within us. 

There are times when the poet marvels how he ever 
wrote, and feels as if he never could write again, Alas! 
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1 is this world’s worst curse, that the body predominates 


over the mind; and this was just now the case with 
Walter Maynard. 

He was roused from his meditation by a light touch 
on the shoulder: it was Lavinia Fenton, of whom he 
had lately seen but little. The fact was, he had care- 


fully avoided her society ; but to-night he felt glad of | 
| not only necessary to her happiness, but that very hap- 


any one who broke in upon the gloomy shadow of his 
own thoughts. 

« My cold is so bad to-night,” said she, “ that I can- 
not venture out ; and, not knowing what to do with my- 
self, came to see if I could find amusement here. I have 
found you, and that is better than nothing.” 

‘I was just thinking,” replied Walter, “that I was 
worse than nothing.” 

« Well, it is not every one,” answered she, laughing, 
“ who forms such a just estimate of themselves. 
not think that modesty is a virtue very often rewarded 
in this world; however, I shall take upon myself to re- 
ward it to-night by drinking tea with you.” 


| 














behaves as ill as he possibly can to every woman, under 


| every possible circumstance !” 


Ido | 


« A sweeping censure !” cried Walter. 

« And, like all sweeping censures,” said she, “ if not 
true of perhaps one or two wonderful exceptions, it ap- 
plies strictly to the generality. What man has the slight- 
est scruple as to gaining the confidence ; making himself 


piness itself; and then sacrificing her to vanity, caprice, 
or any slight motive that would not be held valid for one 
moment in any other matter?” 

« And yet,” exclaimed Walter, “ what a delicious and 
a precious trust is that affection which yields its sweetest 
hopes to your keeping! you are in the place of destiny 
to the woman who loves you.” 

“Do you know, Walter, that though I know what 
you are saying is great nonsense,” interrupted Lavinia, 
‘I cannot help Jiking you for the deep true feeling you 
carry into every thing. Still, even you only confirm me 


| in my creed; the warm emotion, the generous faith, 


j . ’ | 
« And I will tell you an idea that has struck me,” re- | 


plied he, “as a good groundwork for a drama. I do not 
know how it is, but I need more encouragement than I 
used to do, to begin any thing-new. Now, talking over 
a plan, is a sort of beginning ; and, careless as you are, 
you have an intuitive judgment.” 

« Because,” interrupted the actress, “I see things ex- 
actly as they are. I calculate my effects, but they do 
not deceive myself; you, on the contrary, live in a world 
of illusions, where every thing is called by such an ex- 
ceedingly fine name that it seems a downright imperti- 
nence to ascertain what it really is.” 

«“ Why, as you say,” exclaimed Walter, “an epithet 
does go a great way. 
is, as what it is called.” 


It is not so much what a thing | 


Lavinia’s only reply was to hum a stanza from the 


opera, then in its earliest popularity— 


‘¢ Since laws were made for every degree, 
for others, as well as for you and for me ; 
| wonder we have not better company 
On Tyburn tree.’ 


I am as hoarse as a raven, begging my own pardon for 
the comparison. Now, what has led to my train of 
thoughts to-night is, looking over Sir George Kingston’s 


love- letters. ‘ 


“ Does he show them to you?” asked Walter, with | 


uncontrollable surprise, 

«“ Why, what do you think he keeps them for but to 
show ? They are really quite encou! iging to me: there 
is not so much difference between the green-room and 


the drawing-room ; only to be sure my coquetry is paid 
for |’ 

« How little real love,” said Maynard, “there is in 
the world !—how many other baser feelings usurp its 
name!” 

«They may,” cried Lavinia, “be generally classed 


under two heads—idleness and vanity. ‘There are more 


| self—be your own idol. 


only place you in the power of others, and power is 
what we all abuse. You, with your kind heart, your 
lofty talents, are you happy ?” 

« Oh, you know I am not!” exclaimed Walter. “I 
feel that I shall never be what I have powers to become: 
I cannot make the future my home, as I used to do.” 

« A most unsubstantial one!” cried the actress: “ give 
me the praise that rings upon the ear ; the applause that 
comes over the foot-lights! But I am still hoarser with 
talking, and here comes the tea; and, to console you for 
my interruption, I will quote your own lines— 


The fairer flowers are those which yield not fruit; 
Our highest thoughts grow never into acts.” 


— 
CHAPTER CIli. 
A DISCOVERY. 

It is a fearful trust, the trust of love. 
In fear, not hope, should woman’s heart receive 
A guest so terrible. Ah! never more 
Will the young spirit know its joyous hours ° 
Of quiet hopes and innocent delights; 
Its childhood is departed. 


“The morelI see of the world,” continned Lavinia, 
sipping her bohea from a little china cup, that might 
have served Titania, “ the more I am convinced that the 
principles with which I set out in life are the only ones 
to get on with. You ought to refer every thing to your- 
If a lover ruins himself for 
your amusement, you ask what better could he have 
done with his fortune? If, by any odd chance, he was 
to do—what they all talk of doing—die for your sake! 
well, it is quite charming to be paid such an unusual 
compliment. It is curious to note, after all, that people 
take you very much on your own estimate! Modesty is 
only a proof of merit in ‘ Gay’s Fables ;’ generally it is 


| taken as a tacit acknowledgment that you have nothing 


love affairs originating in the want of something to do, | 


than from any other motive. The lover and the physi- 


cian are each popular from the same cause—we talk to | 


them of nothing but ourselves; I dare say that was the 
origin of confession—egotism, under the fine name of 
Yeligion.” 

« Sir George Kingston is very egotistical,” said Wal- 
tor; “I observe that, let the topic be what it will, it 
winds round to himself!” 


«* You would not wonder,” returned Lavinia, “if you 


| care for him ! 


of which to be proud. My motto of ‘je m’adore,’ is 
only what I expect !” 

«“ Well, the exaggeration is pleasant enough,” answer- 
ed Maynard, smiling. 

“Tt is truer than you like to admit. What makes Sir 
George Kingston—so false, so insolent to others—a 
complete slave to my caprices? Only because I do not 
He knows I should only laugh at his de- 


| sertion; and he would not like to be the one who was 


| left, which he knows I should do for the first thwarted 


| whim.” 


could but know the world of flattery which he contrives | 


to obtain. Believe me, that a very vain man cannot do 
better than devote himself to our sex; no where else 
will he have his vanity so soothed and so fed.” 

« But,” interrupted Walter, “ it is man’s part to flatter 
women,” 

«Not half so much as women flatter men,” cried the 
actress. “ We are more ingenious, more refined and 
ready than you are. Besides, we imply, where you ex- 
press ; and flattery by implication is the most subtle and 
penetrating of all. And lastly, there is more of the 
heart in what we utter; we do feel a little of what we 


’ 


9 
say. 

‘« And you mean to imply,” exclaimed her companion, 
* that we do not!” 

« Yes,” answered she. “TI Jay it down as a rule, the 
truth of which all experience confirms, that every man 


| enough, it is you who have inspired it ! 


« And yet this man,” muttered Walter, “can inspire 
deep and devoted attachments !” 

«“ Not he! of all the letters in my possession, only 
one set convey to me the idea of real affection; and, odd 
You know the 
correspondence you have been carrying on for Sir 
George.” 

“JT do,” said Walter, colouring ; “and heartily am I 


| ashamed of it! Now [ know him: I must and will put 


an end to it!” 

“She says,” continued Lavinia, “ ‘but for your let- 
ters, I should never have known you; therefore never 
have loved you as I do!” but read for yourself,” tossing 
one to him; “if Lady Marchmont’s letters have touched 
even me, what effect will they take upon you !” 

«“ Lady Marchmont !” cried Walter, in the most utter 
astonishment; “is it to Lady Marchmont that I have 
been writing ?” 





“To be sure it is!” replied the other: « did you not 
know it ?” 

“ Sir George,” said he, “ never mentioned the name.” 

“Tt was sheer carelessness on his part, then,” con- 
tinued Lavinia, “ for I am sure that he has no delicacy 
in the matter. I remember Lady Marchmont as if it 
were but yesterday—so beautiful, so proud! where 
would her pride be, if she could know that her letters 
were in my hands? And yet they might be in worse, 
for I at least pity her.” 

“ Good God !” exclaimed Walter, rising, and pacing 
the room, after reading a few passages from the letter he 
held in his hand, “ never can I forgive myself! every 
regret she expresses cuts me to the heart !” 

“ You do, indeed, seem to take it to heart!” exclaim- 
ed the actress, an expression of jealous anger crossing 
her features; “why, it is quite a God-send for you! 
many a heart is caught in the rebound. Tell her you 
wrote the letters; explain Sir George’s treachery, and 
my life upon it, but you will 


‘ Bear off the honours of the well-fought day !’” 


“ And how,” continued Walter, not attending to his 
companion, “ how bitterly she reproaches herself! and 
to think that this earnest, this sorrowful love has been a 
toy—an amusement—the result of such heartless treach- 
ery! I never can tell her—but I ought—I must !” 

“ Why, it is the very thing that I am advising you to 
do,” cried Lavinia ; “ the game is in your own hands.” 

“ How little,” said he, still rather thinking aloud than 
talking, «did I think, while writing these letters, proud 
of their composition, what misery I was inflicting on 
another, and storing up for myself!” 

«“ And little did I think,” muttered Lavinia, “,that I 
could have been so mistaken. I have always fancied that 
it was Miss Churchill who inspired you with all these 
fine verses ; instead of that, it was Lady Marchmont'” 

And a bitter jealousy took possession of her mind. 
She had grown accustomed to look upon Ethel as Wal- 
ter’s passion and inspiration; it was something far off 
and distant, which even she felt was sacred; but Lady 
Marchmont was a new rival, and come too actual and 
too near. 

“T will tell you what, Lavinia,” said Maynard, stop- 
jing short in his hurried walk, “ you must give me those 
letters; and, painful as it is, I will at once take them to 
her, and make the disclosure !” 

“Indeed I will do no such thing!” replied Lavinia, 
pettishly ; “if Lady Marchmont likes to be made a fool 
of, what business is it of mine?” 

Walter, who had been engrossed in his own thoughts, 
had not observed what was passing in his companion’s 
mind, and stood amazed at what appeared to him ‘such 
an unaccountable change. 

“My dear Lavinia,” exclaimed he, earnestly, “ you 
wrong yourself; you are far too kind-hearted to have 
any satisfaction in the shame and misery to which keep- 
ing back those letters will inevitably expose Lady March- 
mont !” 

«“ What would she care for mine?”, was the reply. 
“ Besides, I really must look to myself: what will Sir 
George say ?” 

“Nothing to you,” answered Maynard, “for I will 
take the whole upon myself !”’ 

“Tt is of no use talking to me, for I will not do it 
cried Lavinia, passionately : “1 see thut you are in love 
with Lady Marchmont, and it is not me that you must 
expect to help you !” 

A sudden light broke in upon Walter; and, for a mo- 
ment, he felt awkward and embarrassed : but he was too 
deeply penetrated with the fault he had committed, too 
much touched with pity for bis victim, to give up his 
point: besides, she had a claim upon him for her uncle’s 
sake—that uncle who had been his kindest and his first 
protector ! , 

“TI am quite tired,” said the actress, rising, “and shall 
go to my own room. Good evening !” 

« You shall not go,” replied Walter, gently detaining 
her, “till your better self comes back; I thought you, 
were above any such petty triumph over another!” 

“ You know Iam not thinking of any such thing,’ 
answered she, sullenly : “but have the goodness to tell 
me why I should help you to make.love to Lady March- 
mont ?” 

“Tam sure,” cried Walter, “I want your help in no- 
thing of the kind. I do not, I never could, love Lady 
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Marchmont: you know,” added he, in a faltering voice, 
« that I love another !” 

It was with bitter reluctance that he said this; he 
could not bear even an allusion to Ethel’s name ; but it 
was the penalty of his own conduct: he could not allow 
Lavinia’s most unfounded jealousy to interfere with the 
only reparation in his power. The actress felt that he 
spoke the truth; and, ashamed of the petulance that she 
had displayed, now sought to bring the subject round a 
little. 

“ But why should you interfere in the matter? It 
will ruin you with Sir George !—you will lose your 
situation !” 

“ Do you think,” cried Walter, “that I could keep it 
after to-night? I would not, for twice his wealth, live 
with a man I so utterly scorn!” 

“ But you lose,” said she, “his interest; and he has 
it in his power to do so much for you !” 

«TI could not submit to an obligation from Sir George 
Kingston !” 

«“T admit that you are right,” replied Lavinia, slowly ; 
“but I feel an unaccountable reluctance that you should 
interfere in this matter.” 

«Listen to me for a moment,” said Walter, “and 
seriously. Sir Jasper Meredith was my first and my 
best friend. If I possess the talents that have placed me 
in the very situation that I hold, I owe their cultivation 
to him. ‘To what use have I turned them? to destroy 
the happiness of the being dearest to him upon earth! 
For his sake alone, I would lay down my life to restore 
those letters !”” 

«“ Poor, kind old man that he was,” said the actress, 
«“ how he would have grieved over this! Well, the grave 
often saves us a world of trouble !” 

«“T stand amazed now,” continued Walter, “at my 
own recklessness in writing them; but I am so accus- 
tomed to invent an existence, that I. forget the conse- 
quence in the interest of the composition. Ah, I see 
that there is no wickedness so desperate as deception: 
we can never foresee its consequences !” 

“ You shall have the letters,” said Lavinia, beginning 
to put them together : «I shall tell Sir George that I sent 
them to their right owner in a fit of jealousy, and he 
will only be flattered !” 

«“ My dear Lavinia,” said Walter, «I thank you most 
cordially ; you know not the weight you have taken off 
my conscience ; as to Sir George, I shall see him myself 
when I return from Lady Marchmont’s.” 

So saying he took the letters; and, again thanking 
her, hurried away. 

“I do pity her!” exclaimed Lavinia, as she went 
slowly up stairs; “the very humiliation of the letters 
being restored, is quite punishment enough, even for 
loving Sir George Kingston. It is the idol of her own 
fancy that she loves, not him !” 


—<>——_ 


CHAPTER CIV. 

THE LETTERS RESTORED. 
Alas! he brings me back my early years, 
And seems to tell me what I should have been. 
How have I wasted God's best gifts, and turned 
Their use against myself! It is too late! 
Remorse and shame are crushipg me to earth, 
And I am desperate with my misery ! 

A golden bribe won at least attention from the porter ; 
and Walter knew that Lady Marchmont had returned, 
for her chair was being carried away from the door as he 
got up toit. Still the difficulty of obtaining admittance 
was great, and Maynard was vainly urging the import- 
ance of his business, when an old domestic, who had 
formerly lived with Sir Jasper Meredith, entered the hall. 
He knew Maynard at once ; but he, too, demurred about 
the lateness of the hour. 

“TIT know you love your mistress,” said Walter, draw- 
ing the old man aside; “ it is of vital consequence to 
herself that I should see her alone for a very few mo- 
ments !” 

The old man looked at him with a sort of startled 
surprise ; but Walter was too pale and too agitated not 
to be in earnest. 

“ Come,” said he, “ to my room, I will take care that 
you see her ladyship.” 

Walter followed him into one of those small dark 
rooms, which so forcibly contrast the general magnifi- 








cence of London, marking the social distinctions which | 


exist under the same roof. The servant lighted a dull 


lamp, and left his visiter to a space that, to his impa- | 


tience, seemed endless. 
“TIT have been waiting,” said the old man, « till I heard 
Lord Marchmont go down to supper: my lady is now 


alone in the dressing-closet. You see, Mr. Maynard, | 
that I do not, for a moment, doubt but that your business 


justifies this unreasonable visit.” 


“Tt does, indeed!” exclaimed Walter, as he followed 


his guide. 


“My lady is alone, for she has come in unusually | 


early, so that Madame Cecile will not be returned these 
two hours, but I will wait in the antechamber.” 

They knocked at the door. 

«“ Come in!” said a voice, strange and hollow. 

“ Madam,” said the old man, “ Mr. Walter Maynard 


says that he must see you for a moment on the most | 


pressing business.” 

Lady Marchmont was still in the same attitude as 
when her husband left the roon—half knelt, half crouched 
on the floor. The mechanical restraint that we exercise 


over ourselves in the presence of our inferiors, made her | 
start from her knee, and say, even calmly, “ Oh, very | 
well! show him in.” But she did not know what she | 


was saying ; and when Walter, a moment after, entered, 
it took her quite by surprise. He had often seen her in 
public places, but she had never seen him since the last 
evening passed beside the little fountain ; he seemed like 
the ghost of her youth, suddenly risen up to reproach 
her. Both stood silent, gazing on each other; Walter 
was actually lost in admiration of Lady Marchmont’s 
transcendant beauty. The black velvet robe, with its 
strange embroidery, suited so well her superb figure, 
and threw into such strong relief the dead fairness of her 
neck and arms. Her face was without a vestige of co- 
lour, but it only showed more strongly the perfect out- 
line of her features. Pale she was, but not like a statue; 
it was a human paleness—passionate and painful. 
Masses of her rich black hair fell over her shoulders, 
giving that wildness to the look which the dishevelled 
hair always does ; but the glittering snake was yet wound 


rourd the head, and the ruby crest and diamond eye of 


the reptile had a strange likeness to life. 

Lady Marchmont’s eyes were unusually large ; but 
to-night the face itself seemed half eyes, so dark and 
dilated were the shadowy pupils. But it was the ex- 
pression of misery in her countenance, that riveted the 
attention ; rarely before had so much anguish and beauty 
been combined in the same face. Some instinct told 
Walter that she was suffering, and he was come to add 


to it; still, the sooner what he had to say was said, the 


better, and he was the first to break silence. 

“ Lady Marchmont,” said he, “ will pardon an intru- 
sion dictated by anxiety on her account. Will she per- 
mit me to place these letters in her own keeping ?” 

Henrietta looked at them with a bewildered air; she 
knew them at once, for they were only kept together by 
ariband. A terrible fear rushed across her mind; was 
Sir George ill? was he engaged in aduel? The idea 


of some danger to him was the only one that presented 


itself. 


“ Did he—did Sir George Kingston,” asked she, faintly, | 


“send no message when he sent these Jetters ?” 
“He did not send them !” replied her visiter. 


A deep flush, for one moment, suffused her neck, arms, | 
face—even to the very temples—as she exclaimed, “ How | 


did they come into your possession 1?” 


“ Lady Marchmont,” returned Maynard, “ do sit down, | 
and listen patiently, if you can, to me for five minutes!” | 
Henrietta obeyed like a child, indeed she could now | 
scarcely stand ; still, there was that consciousness about | 
her, which made her turn her face a little aside. Walter | 


hesitated, when she turned suddenly round :— 

“ For mercy’s sake, tell me the worst; I can bear it 
better than suspense! What has happened to Sir George 
Kingston ?” 


“Do not give yourself any uneasiness about one so | 


utterly unworthy of a thought! Sir George Kingston 
is without one grain of either honour or real feeling! 
The fact is, I have, for some months past, been his se- 
cretary, and wrote for him the letters which were sent 
ou!” 

: “ You wrote them!” cried Henrietta. 

“T had not the least idea to whom they were addressed. 
I wrote, as I do the pages of a romance; and the Hen- 
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rietta to whom they were addressed, was an ideal 
heroine !” ‘ 

“Sir George did not write them himself !’’ 

“ He rarely read them, only just taking,” replied the 
secretary, “a brief outline, lest he should betray himself 
in speaking !” 

“ My God!” murmured Henrietta, « how I have been 
deceived !” 

“TI do not ask, I dare not hope, for your forgiveness,” 
continued Walter ; “but let me atone, as far us I can, 
by warning you against Sir George Kingston: he gave 
these very letters of yours to amuse the idle hours of his 
mistress !” 

Henrietta gasped for breath ; but she swallowed down 
the hysterical emotion, and signed with her hand for 
Walter to go on. 

“T have little more to say ; your secret is safe. I will 
answer for the young actress’s silence; it were an im- 
pertinence to assure you of my own!” 

Henrietta gazed upon him steadfastly ; his presence 
brought back the first, the sweetest dream of her life. 
Her love for Sir George Kingston seemed to vanish like 
a shadow ; deep in her heart she felt that it was a poor 
fanciful emotion, born of vanity, and that craving for 
excitement, the inevitable result of her artificial state of 
existence. No; be whom she had really loved, stood 
there before her—pale, earnest—with the same dark and 
eloquent eyes, as when they used to kindle with light 
over the fine creations of the olden poets. Loving and 
beloved by him, how different would her destiny have 
been! An utter sense of desolation came over her; a 
terror of the future, an overwhelming agony in the pre- 
sent. That he, of all others, should be the one to wit- 
ness her humiliation ! 

“I will trespass no longer,” said Walter, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. “ Let me hope that the bitterness of this 
moment will be forgotten in scorn. Good night, dear 
Lady Marchmont. God bless you!” And he pressed 
the hand that she extended towa:ds him. 

He started at the touch, for it burned like fire; and, 





even in that momentary pressure, he could feet the pulses 
beat! 
— we 
CHAPTER CY. 
MIDNIGHT. 
Where is the heart that has not bowed 
A slave, eternal love, to thee ? 


Look on the cold, the gay, the proud, 


And is there one among them free ? 


And what must love be in a heart 

All passion’s flery depths concealing, 
Which has in its minutest part 

More than another's whole of feeling ! 


Henrietta pressed her temples on the cushion, but it 
did not still their tumultuous pain. The door closed 
after Walter Maynard, and it sank like a knell upon her 
ear. She listened to his receding footsteps, and when 
they died away, she still held her breath to listen; there 
was a deep silence, and she felt utterly alone in the 
world. Strange how vividly her youth seemed to rise 
before her! she sat again beside her uncle, while Walter 
Maynard read aloud his boyish translation of the Pro- 
metheus bound; her uncle’s words rang in her ear. 

“ So does destiny bind us on the rock of life, so does 
the vulture, sorrow, prey on the core of every human 
heart!” Then she joined the little group that had gathered 
beside the fountain—so gay, so hopeful ; what had they 
not, all of them, suffered since! She had witnessed the 
silent wasting of the heart which had banished the rose 
and the smile from the sweet face of Ethel Churchill; 
she knew that Norbourne Courtenaye was suffering all 
the bitterness of unavailing regret ; and had she not just 
looked on Walter Maynard—pale, emaciated—with death 
in his face ! 

Slowly her thoughts reverted to herself; the blood 
rushed to her brow. What would she be to-morrow! 
the mark for obloquy and ridicule! disgraced, and for 
what? to minister to the wretched vanity of one whom 
she loathed even more than she scorned. She sprang to 
her feet ; the crimson flood went back upon her heart; 
a strange light flashed from her eyes; her white lips 
were firmly compressed; and she clasped her hands so 
tightly, that the blood slightly tinged the ends of her 
fingers. 

If ever an evil spirit be allowed to enter our frail 
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human tenement, such spirit would have seemed to enter 
into Henrietta Marchmont. A strange tranquillity passed 
over her; she rose from her seat, and wrote a note ; there 
was a key, which she took frgm the table, enclosed in it. 

After carefully sealing the parcel, she rang; and when 
the servant came in, she said,— 

« Let this parcel, late as it is, be taken immediately— 
I forgot it; and you may tell Madame Cecile, that I am 
so tired, I shall not wait for her: she may go to bed with- 
out disturbing me. Is Lord Marchmont come up from 
supper yet ?” 

“No, my lady. To-night, Mr. Chloe tries the new 
receipt for stewed mushrooms, that Sir Robert Walpole’s 
cook gave him, and they are only this moment serving 
up, for my lord was home sooner than he was expected.” 

« And he can sit down quietly to decide on the merits 
of stewed mushrooms,” muttered Lady Marchmont, as 
the servant closed the door, “while IT—but no matter, I 
hope he will enjoy his supper!” 

Her eyes flashed, and she laughed aloud; but she 
started herself at the strange, harsh sound of her own 
laugh. 

« Ah, here it is! exclaimed she, unfastening a small 
key, which hung to the chain that she always wore; she 
then opened a small casket that stood where few would 
have noticed it; but, nevertheless, fastened for security 
to its stand. From thence she took two small phials, 
each of a different shape, but each containing some clear 
one she hastily concealed in the folds of her dress; 
the other she kept in her hand: then, taking a lamp 
from the table, she left the room. Shading the light 
with the sleeve of her dress, she proceeded along the cor- 
ridor, and, with a noiseless step, gained a large bed-roum 
on the left. She listened for a moment, but all was quiet; 
and she glided in, pale and noiseless as a ghost. 

It was Lord Marchmont’s chamber, fitted up with all 
that luxury which marked how precious its master was 
in his own eyes at least. Within the purple hangings 
of the bed stood a table, where the night lamp was al- 
ready burning ; and, also, a draught, carefully labelled. 

,ord Marchmont was fond of small complaints, and 
his physician’s ingenuity was often taxed to find a 
remedy where there was no disease. 

Henrietta took the bottle, and swallowed part of the 
contents; and then filled it up from th phial she held 
in her hand—that hand never trembled. Again she 
withdrew, cautiously and quietly as she came; and re- 
turned to her own room undisturbed. 

She had scarcely reached it before she heard her hus- 
band pass by, on his way to bed. She sprang to the 
door, and her heart beat loudly : he might yet come in, 
and relent in her favour. Not so; the heavy step passed 
heavily onward; and again she sank amid the cushions 
of the chair. There she sat, wan as a statue, and mo- 
tionless, save when a quick convulsive shudder, as if of 
pain, ran through her frame. 

It was awful to watch the change one single evening 
had wrought in that beautiful face. The eyes were hol- 
low ; the features thin, as if suddenly contracted ; and 
her brow had a slight frown, knit either with suffering, or 
rigid determination. 

A clock, striking two in the distance, startled her; 
wad, rising, she approached the window. The dew had 
risen heavily on the plants in the balcony; and the 
moonlight turned the park below into one sheet of trem- 
All was silent as the grave, excepting that 
hollow murmur, which never, even in its stillest hour, 
quite forsakes a great city. ‘I'he trees stood dark, and 
not a leaf stirred on the heavy branches; but ainidst 
them rose the stately abbey, the Gothic architecture 
gleaming, “like ebon and ivory,” in the clear radiance 
of the moon. There was not a cloud on the deep blue 
sky : but the countess did not look forth to gaze on the 
eternal beauty of the night ; she saw nothing but the lit- 
tle garden immediately below the window of her room ; 
and she muttered, in a hoarse whisper—* Will he come?” 


liquid : 
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CHAPTER CVI. 
THE CHALLENGE, 


Tis a strange mystery, the power of words ! 
Life is in them, and death. A word can send 
The crimson colour hurrying to the cheek, 
Hurrying with many meanings; or can turn 
The current cold and deadly to the heart 
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Anger and fear are in them; grief and joy 
Are on their sound: yet slight, impalpable :— 
A word is but a breath of passing air. 

Maynard returned home direct from Lady Marchmont. 
To his surprise he learnt that Sir George was at home: 
such an early return was a very unusual thing with him. 
Walter was glad of it; he could not have borne to have 
passed the night without explanation ; and hearing that 
Kingston was in the library, he at once hurried there, 
and found him, seemingly, alone and unoccupied. 

“« Maynard,” exclaimed he, as his secretary entered, 
“ do find something to say—I am dying of ennui.” 

“I have much to say,” replied the other: “ whether 
you may like to hear it, is another question.” 

The tone of his voice arrested Sir George’s attention ; 
a thing not easily done when the matter did not concern 
himself. 

«“ Why,” exclaimed he, “ you look as pale as if you 
intended acting a tragedy instead of writing one! Where 
do you come from ?” 

“ From Lady Marchmont, to whom I have restored all 
her letters,” replied Maynard, 

« Are you knave or fool, or both ?” cried Sir George, 
starting from his seat, “ What devil could tempt you 
to do any thing so absurd ?” 

« So right, you mean,” replied Walter. 

“And did you, as I suppose you did,” asked Sir 
George, “ make the most of your writing them for me ?” 

“T told her I wrote them every line.” 

“ The devil you did!’ exclaimed the other. 

“ And I told her, moreover, that if there was a man 
in the world devoid of one spark of honour, or one touch 
of feeling, that man was yourself.” 





“Mr. Maynard, this insolence is past bearing : leave 
the room this moment, meddling fool that you are !’’ cried 
Sir George, whose surprise had now become rage. “'T'o- 
morrow you shall leave this house forever !” 

“TI shall not,” replied the other, “ wait your orders, 
or to-morrow either: I leave it foreyer to-night !” 

“The sooner the better!” exclaimed Sir George, 
“ impertinent and ungrateful as you are!” 

“Tam not aware,” answered Walter, “that there is 
any impertinence in expressing my opinion of your most 
dishonourable conduct; and Iam not aware that I owe 
you any gratitude: will you permit me to ask you on 
what account ?” 

“ This is past bearing,” 
you, sir, leave the room ?” 

« Not, sir, till you tell me when you will give me 
satisfaction for having made me the tool of your heart- 
less designs.” 

Sir George burst into a loud fit of contemptuous laugh- 
ter. 

“ Why, do you mean that for a challenge? Really it 
is too good your supposing that I should meet you. I 
thank you: but, really, must beg to decline the honour.” 
« You dare not,” replied Walter; “ you would shrink 
from the shame of refusing to meet me !” 

“The shame of refusing to meet you!—from the 
shame of meeting an equal I might,” said Kingston, 
tauntingly; “ but it is absurd to be challenged by my 
hired servant—a low-born nobody !” 

Walter set histeeth. “ You know that I am es much 
a gentleman as yourself!” 

«In your own opinion,” sneered the other. 

“ Really, it is very unpleasant to be interrupted in 
one’s first sleep,” said a young man, rising from the sofa 
where he had been lying; “what are you quarreling 
about? I meant to have slept till.supper. Come, let 
me be peacemaker.” 

«“ Never,” said Walter; “but, perhaps, Lord Alfred, 
you will explain to Sir George, that his refusing to meet 
to-night will not tell to his credit to-morrow.” 

“Lord Alfred,” replied Sir George, “will also have 
the goodness to state by whom the challenge was given 
—by my secretary, my hireling, my dependant.” 

« Not the last,” interrupted Maynard; “I scorn you 
too much to depend upon you.” 

“ Really,” replied Sir George, “this farce grows tire- 
some. Mr. Maynard, I order you to leave the room.” 

« You have no right to order me. Give me the satis- 
faction to which I am so justly entitled, or I will force 
you to it.” 

“TI defy you,” replied the other, with a sneer. 
“ Liar and coward !”’ suid Walter, —_ him on the 


interrupted Kingston ; « will 


“ Mr. Maynard, you are too intemperate,” cried Lord 
Alfred, snatching his arm. “ What can justify such 
provocation ?” ; 

“ Before I ring for my servants to show you to the 
door,” 
that I can only be insulted by my equal: 
out with any but a gentleman!” 

“I wonder,” said Lord Alfred, interfering, “ that you 
can dream of disputing Mr. Maynard’s claim to be con- 
sidered one. I can only say, so much dol value him, 
that, let him satisfy me as to the quarrel, and I will attend 
him as second myself.” 

Walter gave him one eloquent look of gratitude, and 
Sir George turned livid with rage. 

“ But little explanation will suffice,” said Maynard. 
“ Sir George has, by he knows what false representa- 
tions, induced me to write letters—love-letters for him. 
I believed that I only gave expression to real feeling—a 
feeling that I at once regretted and pitied. Instead. of 
that, the passion which he feigned to me, as well as to 
its object, was a mere deceit, a matter of miserable and 
vain-glorious boasting. He could place the touching and 
beautiful letters, full of the most confiding love and the 
bitterest self-reproaches, in the hands of his mistress, to 
be tossed about for any chance eye! I have restored the 
letters to one who was the beloved child of my oldest and 
kindest friend !” 

“ Mr. Maynard, I shall be happy to accompany you,” 
said Lord Alfred. « Sir George, what friend shall I come 
municate with?” - 

“With none. I will not,” said Kingston, doggedly, 
“meet a moon-struck maniac !—a nobody !—a low-born 
beggar !” 

“« Leave out the epithet,” returned Maynard, “and I 
am not ashamed of being the last. Sir George Kingston, 
my father served with yours, and he was the superior 
officer. His death-wound was received while defending 
his friend, Sir Edmund Kingston.” 

“TI see I must give you the lesson myself that I meant 
you should have received from my servants,” replied Sir 
George, with an insolent laugh, “There is no time like 
the present for these sort of things. Shelburne,” said he 
to a’gentleman, who entered at that moment, “ you must 
take a little exercise before supper. Mr. Maynard has 
suddenly set up for a squire of dames. His romances 
have got up into his head, and he needs bleeding ; so 
come with me. The park is lonely enough just now, 
and we can return to supper.” 


I cannot go 


—< 
CHAPTER CVII. 


THE DUEL. 
The moonlight falleth lovely over earth ; 
And strange, indeed, must be the mind of man 
That can resist its beautiful reproach. 
How can hate work like fever in the soul 
With such entire tranquillity around ? 
Evil must be our nature to refuse 
Such gentle intercession. 


The garden of Sir George Kingston communicated 
with the park; and through it the four gentlemen passed, 
brushing the dew from the drooping roses as they went. 
The night was singularly lovely : 


«“ Such and so beautiful was that fair night, 
It might have calmed the gay amid their mirth, 
And given the wretched a delight in tears ;” 


but it had no soothing influence over humananger. Not 
an eye rested on the moon, whose sad, spiritual light has 
so little in common with the world on which it looks. 
None listened to the low, soft music in the trees, every 
leaf of which, instinct with separate harmony, was like 
a soft note on a mysterious lyre. None of the four spoke 
until they arrived at a space open to the moonlight, but 
yet sheltered by the elms. ‘There was little chance of 
being overlooked or interrupted. ‘The park was locked : 
there was no entrance, unless from the gardens of the 
houses ; and from the houses themselves they were at a 
distance, besides having the elms between them. 

«I will allow you to beg pardon even now,” said Sir 
George, insolently. 

Walter made no reply but by withdrawing his sword 
from the sheath; and in afew moments the seconds had 
placed them, and stood to see fair play. 

I can understand the feeling of the duelist, when 
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really fierce and bitter: there are, perhaps, injuries only 


said Sir George, “ you will allow me to tell you, ~ 
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to be washed out in blood; but I have always thought 
that the seconds must, or ought, to feel very uncomfort- 
able. They stand by in cold blood to watch the glitter- 
ing steel, whose shimmer may every moment be quenched 
in blood. If the eye be dropped for an instant, the next 
it may look on death, and death in its most fearful shape 
—one human being dying by the rage, the evil passion, 
or the unforgivable fault of another. 

The’ suspense in the present instance was of short 
duration, Maynard was no match for Sir George. The 
clicking of the swords smote on the silent night—the 
moonlight glanced from the blade ere it reached the dewy 
grass; but, ere a bird disturbed from its roost was out of 
sight in the air, Walter had fallen: and the grass, silvery 
with dew and moonlight, ran red with human blood. 

“ Will you beg my pardon ?” said Sir George, setting 
his foot on the body of his prostrate enemy. 

Walter could only look denial and defiance ; and Sir 
George had raised his arm to plunge his sword again 
through the enemy at his feet, when a female figure 
darted from behind one of the trees, and arrested his 
arm. 

The surprise gave Walter time to spring up. He did 
so; but staggered with weakness, and leaned for support 
against one of theelms. Still Kingston called upon him 
to take up his sword ; but Lord Alfred interfered. 

“Tt would be murder in cold blood: I will not stand 
by and witness it. One of you, at-all events, has had 
enough ;” and he went to Maynard, who leaned, pale 
and faint, with the blood slowly welling from his side. 
“It is not much, however,” said the kind-hearted young 
nobleman, as he stanched the wound with his hand- 
kerchief. 

Lavinia—for she was the intruder—had watched the 
whole proceeding. Her keen eye was for an instant 
softened with anxiety: but whatever might be the feel- 
ings which were passing through her mind, she showed 
no outward sign. If she was pale, it was hidden by 
her rouge; and her lip curled with its usual careless 
smile. 

“And what the devil brought you here?” cried Sir 
George Kingston. 

« What the devil brought you?” replied she, mimick- 
ing his manner. 

« Well,” said he, “I suppose I must excuse it, on ac- 
count of the devotion it shows to myself.” 

«Tt shows no such thing,” answered she, with the 
most provoking carelessness. “It was sheer curiosity 
brought me here: a few hints from actual life are al- 
ways useful in my profession; and I wanted to see a 
real duel.” , 

«“T hope you are satisfied,” said Sir George; “and 
now, I suppose, you will return with myself and Mr, 
Shelburne to supper.” 

«“ You are wrong in all your suppositions to-night,” 
replied she: “I am going away at once; the coach is 
waiting for me now. I was coming down stairs to get 
into it, when I saw you all hurrying off—I guessed the 
cause, and thought [ might as well see you fight.’’- 

“ Who has a coach waiting?” asked Alfred; this 
being the only part of the dialogue which had caught his 
attention. ‘ Will they let it set down Mr. Maynard at 
the inn where he tells me he was to sleep ?” 

«Oh, certainly,” replied the actress, “ provided he will 
promise not to die on the way.” 

«“ Madam!” exclaimed Sir George, almost breathless 
with anger, “I insist upon knowing the cause of your 
extraordinary conduct !” . 

« Extraordinary, do you call it?” returned she, with 
a look of comic surprise: “there is nothing extraordina- 
ry in any one’s getting tired of you; and I am very tired 
indeed.” 

«Impertinent fool!’ muttered Kingston, between his 
clenched teeth—feeling the more enraged because he saw 
Shelburne could scarcely repress his laughing. 

« Lord, Sir George !” continued she, taking an air of 
arch simplicity, and looking very pretty—“ one would 
think no one had ever tired of you before; and yet you 
must have found it a very common occurrence. You 
are neither amusing nor interesting : how can you won- 
der that women find you very tiresome ?” 

Lavinia knew the object of her sarcasm well— 


“ 





She was wreaking 
More revenge in bitter speaking,” 


would have been to him a triumph: her reproaches 
would, at the very worst, only have bored him; but a 
sneer touched Achilles on the heel. He shrank from 
being ridiculed—he knew he had no ready wit to turn it. 

“ Do let us go home,” exclaimed he, turning emphati- 
cally to his companion. 

“It is so late that’I must wish you ‘good night 
replied Mr. Shelburne, who, late as it was, secretly did 
not despair of finding*some one to whom he could tell 
the adventure in which he had so suddenly found him- 
self engaged. Why, it was worth while sitting up all 
night, if it were only to narrate Sir George’s unceremo- 
nious dismissal by the pretty actress. 

“Surely,” said Lavinia, extending her hand, “you 
have too much gallantry, Mr. Shelburne, not to put me 
into the coach,” 

Lord Alfred and Maynard were already nearly out of 
sight: of course, Mr. Shelburne only could take the 
hand offered—and not sorry so to do, as he hoped to hear 
a little more. 

«“ Oh,” said Sir George, “I see that I am to congratu- 
late Mr. Shelburne on being my successor.” 

«“ No such thing,” replied Lavinia: “I never allow 
my peace of mind to run any risk, which it would do 
with Mr. Shelburne after yourself—the contrast would 
be too dangerous.” 
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CHAPTER CVIII. 
THE ASSIGNATION, 

God, in thy mercy, keep us with thy hand! 
Dark are the thoughts that strive within the heart, 
When evil passions rise like sudden storms, 
Fearful and fierce! Let us not act those thoughts ; 
Leave not our course to our unguided will- 
Left to ourselves, all crime is possible, 
And those who seemed the most removed from guilt, 
Have sunk the deepest! 

Sir George bore the annoyances of the night as a very 
vain man does, totally unaccustomed to mortification. 
He was frantic with passion: he longed to kill some- 
body, but he did not know whom. He took a common 
resource in such cases: he stormed at his servants; but, 
on entering the house, consolation awaited him. A par- 
cel was placed in his hands, which had been left with 
most particular directions that it should be given to him 
immediately. He was half inclined, from pettish ob- 
stinacy, not to open it; but curiosity prevailed—and 
curiosity, like virtue, was its own reward. 

It contained a key, and a note from Lady Marchmont, 
entreating him to forgive what she called her petulance 
that evening at the féte; and bidding him come to tell 
her that she was still loved. He was to enter through 


steps, would, in five minutes, reach the dressing-room, 
where he would find her alone. 


yours has made a great merit of giving me the letters I 
wrote to you—of course he stole them—we must concert 
some means of securing his silence.” 

«“ So I owe her submission half to fear—a useful les- 
son as regards women in future, I believe there is no- 
thing like making them afraid of you; but,” continued 
he, his handsome face darkening with every evil passion, 
means that fool took to prevent it! 1 will take care that 
he knows it.” 

Sir George could understand no other motive for 
Maynard’s conduct than his liking Lady Marchmont 
himself—a higher or more generous cause Never even 
suggested itself. 

“T must attend to my toilet a little; but, no,” added 
he, “ the very carelessness will be a proof of haste ; and, 
now I think of it, I am very late ;” so saying, he threw 
his cloak round him, and hurried across the park. 

Lady Marchmont had passed another hour of mise- 
rable suspense. The moonlight was waxing cold and 
faint, and the chill air of the morning began to rustle 
among the trees; and the mist, which rose from the 
dewy grass, spread like a thin veil, rendering all distant 
objects confused. A streak of wan and sickly light 


come ?” 
The cold wind lifted her long hair from her neck ; but 








she felt it not, Suddenly she started; she pressed her 





There was a postscript: “ By the by, a secretary of | 


“it adds to my triumph to think that I owe it to the very | 


began to glimmer in the east; and again Lady March. | 
mont clenched her hands together, and asked—*« Will he | 


hands to her burning eyelids to clear their sight: but— 
po; she was not deceived : a figure, as yet indistinct as 
@ shadow, was hurrying across the park. The colour 
deepened on her cheek, the light flashed from her eyes ; 
but neither colour nor light were such as are wont to 
welcome the expected lover’s arrival. 

“ He must not find me waiting on the balcony,” whis- 
pered she, with a mechanical consciousness of feminine 
pride ; “ yet, what does it matter?” added she, with a 
bitter laugh. 

However, she again resumed her seat in the arm-chair, 
and busied herself about a lamp, over which some coffee 
was boiling. She looked very different now to what she 
had done while seated on that very chair when Maynard 
came. 

She had taken off her velvet robe, and was carelessly 
wrapped in a white silk night-gown, fastened with violet 
ribands. It was one she had worn in half mourning, 
and had all the coquetish elegance of demie parure. 
The serpent was unbound from her hair, which was 
partly gathered up with a violet band—part left loose on 
her shoulders, as if she had stopped in the middle of her 
graceful task. She was pale no longer, her cheek burned 
with the clear feverish red of the pomegranate, and gave 
that peculiar light to the eyes, which is only given by 
the contrast of the crimson. Deep as it was, it grew 
yet deeper ; for Sir George Kingston entered the room. 

“Thus let me thank you! thus pour out my happi- 
ness!” exclaimed he, throwing himself at her feet. 

She averted her face, but that was only natural timidity. 

«“ Ah!” cried she, suddenly, “ your cloak is quite wet 
with morning dew: you are a laggard, Sir George !” 

“I have not had your note half an hour,” replied he : 
“T flew to you the moment I received it.” 

«“T fancy,” said she, with a smile, “ that we are both 
a little tired: you must have a cup of coffee with me 
before we begin to talk.” 

Sir George saw that she was embarrassed, and secretly 
enjoyed it. 

« You will not let me pour out the coffee,” said she, 
withdrawing her hand ; “ there, tell me if my picture is 
like me.” 

He rose, and the instant his back turned, she emptied 
into his cup the contents of a little phial, that she took, 
with the rapidity of thought, from the folds of her dress. 

«“ T cannot look at a picture,” exclaimed he, “ while I 
can gaze on the original.” 

«“ Well,” replied she, “ yeur coffee is now ready.” 

He took the cup and drank it down—glad of it; for 
having to play the part of an ardent lover, he felt more 
sleepy than was quite suiting to the character. The 
coffee revived him; and snatching Lady Marchmont’s 
beautiful hand, he pressed it to his lips. “ How can I 
ever,” whispered he, drawing nearer towards her, “ ever 
thank you enough ?” 

“I do not know,” said Henrietta, starting from her 
seat, and drawing herself to her full height, “that you 
have much to thank me for; but, follow me softly.” 

She took the lamp, and led the way through a suite of 
| apartments, till she stopped in a large bed-room, dimly 
| lighted by a night-lamp, and the one she carried. 

«This is the third time that I have been here to- 
| night,” muttered she; and, hastily withdrawing the 
| heavy curtain, exclaimed—* Look there !”’ 

| Sir George did look, and saw the face of Lord March- 
| mont; and saw, too, that it was the face of a corpse, 

«“ We cannot stay here,”’ continued she, in the same 
| hollow whisper, and led the way back again to the dress- 
| ing-room. 

Sir George followed her mechanically; one look at 
the bed of death was enough; the pale, rigid counte- 
| nance, startled him like a spectre. 

««I would not have come,” was the first thought that 
| rose in his mind, “if I had had the least idea of sucha 
| scene. How unlucky Lord Marchmont should have died 
| to-night !” 

The countess led the way through the noiseless rooms 
with a step so cautious, that it did not waken the slight- 
est echo, and her companion was as careful as herself, 
| They regained the apartment without interruption ; and, 
after closing the door quietly, Lady Marchmont set the 
lampdown on the table. Its faint gleam, almost quenched 
by the daylight, fell upon her face, and her companion 
started at its strange and fearful expression ! 

«Lord Marchmont,” said Henrietta,” overheard our 
conversation this evening. ‘To-morrow he would have 
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denounced and degraded me ; to-night he has died, and 
by my hand!” 

Sir George made an involuntary step nearer to the 
seers selfish ever the predominant feeling. 

‘ You cannot suppose,” exclaimed he, “that I would 
marry his widow !—his murderer !” 

Henrietta gazed upon him, with the fire flashing from 
_ large black eyes. 

‘ And what do you suppose I sent to you for ? 

Sir George stood silent, and she rapidly continued :— 

“IT sent for you that I might know the sweetness of 
revenge; that I might tell you how I scorned, how I 
loathed you! Do you think that I am not perfectly 
aware of the mean treachery of your conduct ?” 

«“ Maynard is”—faltered Sir George Kingston. 

«“ What you are not—a person in whom belief may 
be placed. Now I understand the contrast between 
yourself and your letters. But it is of no use talking 
now ; the servants will soon be stirring, and it would be 
rather awkward to be found here.” 

«“ For you, perhaps, madam,” sneered Sir George. 

“ Rather for yourself,” replied she, with the greatest 
“you might be implicated in the charge of 


a” 


composure ; 
murder.” 

Sir George hastily approached the balcony ; and Lady 
Marchmont said, “ while in her eye the gladiator broke,” 
so fierce even was the expression of her beautiful face— 
«“T do not think that Sir George Kingston will boast to- 
morrow of his interview with me to-night!” 

He hurried down the steps, and a wild hysterical laugh 
rang after him. There was something in the sound 
that startled even the careless and hardened Sir George 
Kingston. Still, before he got half way across the park, 
vanity again floated on the surface. 

«“ What a pity,” muttered he, “ that I shall not be able 
to tell to-night’s téte-d-téte ! She has taken good care 
to prevent it.” 

She had taken more care than he suspected. Even 
while he spoke a fiery pain darted, like a bird of prey, 
on his heart; he gasped for breath ; and when the agony 
was over, felt utterly exhausted. He staggered for sup- 
port against a tree near, By a strange coincidence, it 
was the very one against which Walter Maynard had 
leant not above an hour or so before. The blood was 
yet red on the grass; and Sir George Kingston felt a 
sickness seize upon him as he caught sight of it. 

Again his whole frame was wrung with convulsive 
pain; this time the spasm was instantly followed by 
another. He strove to call for aid; and he heard his 
voice die away on the silent night. He was alone— 
helpless ; a few acres of green grass made a solitude, 
vast as a desert, around him. Every moment he grew 
more incapable of moving: yet he knew he might cry 
aloud for assistance in vain. He gazed around—strange 
shapes seemed to flit by, then grow into gigantic sha- 
dows; a sound of rushing waters was in his ears, and 
he gasped with a burning thirst. 

Suddenly a terrible fear flashed across him, and as it 
flashed, he felt that it was the truth. The cup of coffee 
that he had drank at Lady Marchmont’s, had she drugged 
that too? Lord Marchmont’s white, rigid face seemed 
to be painted distinctly on the air; and then endowed 
with a strange consciousness, opened its dull eyes; and 
Sir George felt that his doom was sealed in that look, 
The suffering grew more acute; his knees failed under 
him, and he sank heavily on the ground. 

Still, life was strong within him; he struggled with 
his agony ; he thought if he could but reach home he 
might have aid, and live; but, even while he struggled, 
there was that within which told him his struggles were 
vain. He was growing delirious with the internal tor- 
ture, with the intolerable burning thirst ; yet his delirium 
turned upon real objects; the pleasures of existence 
crowded upon his imagination—he saw his youth, as it 
were, distinct before him; he thought of his wealth, it 
could not now buy him even a cup of cold water ; then 
beautiful forms, but all with fiendish eyes, gathered round 
him: some offered him golden fruits; others, purple 
wine: he stretched his parched mouth towards them, 
and they melted into the wan air with a mocking laugh. 

Consciousness returned again; he saw the first red of 
the morning beginning to colour the clouds; a sort of 
stupid wonder passed through him, that he had never 
thought them so lovely before. He strove to keep his 
heavy eyelids open, to fix them on the blue sky; he felt 
that if once they closed, never would they open again. 








~~ At that moment, a bird fluttered from the bough over 
head, and sprang, with a song, intothe air. A gleam of 
sunshine broke forth, as if to light its early path. Sir 
George moaned aloud in envy; he would have been 
thankful to be that poor bird. That song was the signal 
for a thousand others; every bough grew in a moment 
alive; the sunshine became more golden, and a rich 
purple flushed deepening every instant in the east. 

Again a fierce spasm shook Sir George’s now weak- 
ened frame ; it forced from him a womanish shriek; he 
was glad to hear it: a wild hope came, that it might 
bring some chance wanderer to his help; and, in that 
hope, he filled the air with frantic cries. 

He cried in vain; he was dying in the midst of that 
crowded city, helpless, and alone. Oh, for a human 
face to have bent over his own! He ceased his shrieks 
suddenly, he found that he exhausted his strength ; the 
morning had now broken, and if he could but live a little 
longer, some one must pass; and, so strong was the 
craving for humanity, that it was as if, let any one come 
near, and he must be saved. But the cold dews rose 
heavily on his forehead, a feeling of suffocation was in 
his throat, while his eyes swam, and the objects near be- 
gan to whirl round with frightful velocity. 

He raised his hand to clear the mists from his sight, 
but his strength failed in the effort, and his hand dropped 
heavily to the ground with a noise that, to his own ear, 
sounded like thunder! Painfully he forced his hot eye- 
lids to unclose, and his distended orbs sought for some 
object whereon to fix; they met the patch of grass, yet 
red with the blood of Walter Maynard. It seemed to 
rise in judgment against him ; he could not take his eyes 
away from the guilty colour which began to spread ; it 
rose, colouring the heavens with its fearful hue, till the 
very azure was died with scarlet. Then it grew dark; a 
darkness filled with shadows—shadows from other years. 

Every evil thought that had ever arisen within him, 
now assumed some palpable form. Pale faces looked 
upon him with sad reproaches ; wasted hours, misused 
gifts, stood around like spectres. For the first time in 
his indulged and evil life, he thought of judgment and 
of an hereafter. He remembered his God, but only to 
fearhim. He started! that awful terror mastered even 
the extremity of pain; the drops poured down his face ; 
his eyes glared fearfully round, seeking shelter, and find- 
ing none. The effort was too much; he sank back 
with one last cry of despair, and in that despair he died ! 

The birds sang gaily over head; the morning sun 
dried up even the tears that night had left on the leaves. 
The clouds first reddened, and then wandered, white and 
pure, over the sky ; voices rose from the wilderness of 
streets around, and another day came, busy and anxious, 
to awakening humanity. The cheerfulness of the morn- 
ing brought its own glad tone to the spirits of the early 
walkers in the park. The first that entered were going 
on their way with a song, when the singing voice sud- 
denly changed to a ery of horror, for the dead lay before 
their feet. His eyes, wild and staring—there had been 
no friendly hand to close them; his features convulsed 
with fearful agony. Sir George Kingston was stretched 
acorpse! He—the rich, the luxurious, the flattered— 
had died by the common pathway like a dog ! 

—=— 
CHAPTER CIX. 
“HE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 
Ah! sad it is to see the deck 
Dismasted of some noble wreck ; 
And sad to see the marble stone 
Defaced, and with gray moss o’ergrown ; 
And sad to see the broken lute 
For ever to its music mute. 
But what is lute, or fallen tower, 
Or ship sunk in its proudest hour, 
To awe and majesty combined 
In their worst shape—the ruined mind ? 

The morning air waved to and fro the chintz curtains 
of a large, and, for a London one, a very cheerful look- 
ing room, whose windows opened to the Thames. It 
was high tide, and every wave seemed freighted with a 
separate sunbeam ; the sails of the small boats, as they 
darted rapidly along, shone with the purest white; and 
those that rowed past, flung up a shower of glittering 
sparkles at every stroke of the oar. On the sill of each 
window were placed pots, full of roses ;, and their sweet 
breath floated into the room. 

In a large arm-chair, so placed os to command every 


thing that went by, the view only broken by the waving 
leaves of the rose trees, sat Mrs. Churchill. On one 
side was an embroidery frame, which, from the delicate 
finish of the wreath, indicated that younger eyes occa- 
sionally aided the old lady. On the other was a small 
table, with an exquisite breakfast service of Dresden 
china, from which she was sipping her chocolate. Placed 
opposite, on a low seat, was her grand-daughter, a huge 
book propped on her knee, from which she was reading 
aloud. Perhaps there was a charm in that sweet voice, 
which gave its own unconscious fascination to the long- 
drawn pages ; but there was also the still stronger charm 
of habit. 

Mrs. Churchill liked the interminable labyrinths of 
the Cyrus and the Cassandra, because she had liked 
them in the days of her girlhood. Youth identifies it- 
self with the romance ; it is the heroic knight, or the 
lovely lady of which it reads; it lives amid those fine 
creations ; its sweetest hours are given to dreams which 
soon 


“ Fade into the light of common day.” 


It would have seemed ludicrous to a common observer 
to mark the aged woman listening by the hour to these 
highflown gallantries; but it was not them that she 
heard, it was the remembrances that they brought. 
The old live more with memory than the young. Every 
page in that ponderous tome had some association with 
life’s brightest hours: she lived them over again, while 
the murmur of that fair girl’s soft tones fell sweet upon 
her ear. Ethel’s graceful figure, seated at her grand- 
mother’s feet, completed the picture; and any one who 
had looked casually into that cool and cheerful chamber, 
would have thought it a very shrine of household hap- 
piness, And Ethel, if not happy, was calm—almost 
content; every day brought its duties, sweetened by 
affection ; and in her grandmother’s comfort she found 
her own. 

Mrs. Churchill had given up urging Ethel into a 
round of gaiety which suited neither her health nor her 
spirits. She could not but feel the tender care that 
watched her least look, yet was always as submissive as 
it was anxious. She had been a long time in discovering 
that Ethel was no longer a child ; but she now softened 
down a thousand prejudices by daily counsel with one 
who was a gentle and intelligent companion. Ethel 
resolutely turned her thoughts from the past; and, if she 
could not look to the future, at least she forced them to 
occupy themselves with the present. The bitterness of 
a first great despair had passed; but the traces would 
linger despite every effort. Her step was no longer 
buoyant, and her laugh was no longer heard rising sud- 
denly, like the notes of a bird ; she had a look of weari- 
ness when she tried any of her old amusements. Unless 
at her grandmother’s request, she never went near the 
spinet; she nursed no flowers for her own room; and 
when she read, it was slowly ; she could not keep her 
attention to the page. You gazed on her, and saw 


«°T' was a pale face that seemed undoubtedly 
As if a blooming face it ought to be !” 


But the bloom and the gaiety had gone together; there 
was sweetness and endurance; but they are sad, when 
the only expression worn by youth. 

She was just pausing for breath after a longer speech 
even than usual of the heroine, when the door opened, 
and Madame Cecile, Lady Marchmont’s maid, rushed 
into the room ! 

“ Oh, my lady !” exclaimed she, “ for pity’s sake come 
to her, Miss Churchill!” and, sinking into a chair, gave 
way to a violent burst of hysterics. 

It was long before Ethel’s soothing or questions could 
extract any thing like an answer, till Mrs. Churchill took 
the matter into her own hands, and tried the effect of a 
little judicious scolding. ‘The effect was most salutary ; 
and, amid starts and screams—for the poor girl was 
fairly frightened out of the small portion of sense that 
at any time belonged to her—they learned that Lord 
Marchmont had been found dead in his bed; and that 
Lady Marchmont was with the shock in‘a state of almost 
insanity ! 

«“ We can do nothing with her! she won’t even let 
me put up her hair under a cap!” said Madame Cecile. 

Ethel wrung her hands in dismay; but instantly re- 
covering, exclaimed, “Oh, let me go to her at once! 
may I not, dear madam? ” 
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Mrs. Churchill gave consent without hesitation; and 
a chair being sent for immediately, Ethel hurried as fast 
as she could to Marchmont House. All was in that con- 
fusion which follows any sudden calamity: the servants 
were hurrying in all directions, apparently fur no other 
purpose than that of getting in each other’s way. As 
she went up stairs, a succession of frightful screams 
made her hurry breathlessly to the room from whence 
they came. It was Lady Marchmont’s dressing-room ; 
and there she found her surrounded by physicians, two 
of whom held her while the surgeon made a vain at- 
tempt to bleed her: it was impossible in her present 
state. 

Ethel stood—pity, anxiety—alike merged in astonish- 
ment at the change which a single night had wrought. 
Henrietta’s long hair flowed unbound, but it was white 
as the shoulders over which it swept. Age and youth 
seemed to have met together: there was the skin, fair 
and smooth, but the mouth was fallen, and the features 
thin and contracted. The large black eyes seemed to 
have gone back into the head, and a dark hollow circle 
was round them; while the change in the colour of the 
hair, once so glossily black, now turned to silver, gave 
her countenance something that seemed to, Ethel almost 
supernatural. As soon as Henrietta saw her, with a 
sudden spring she released herself from restraint; and, 
flinging her arms round her friend, though it was obvious 
she did not know her, exclaimed,— 

“Ah! you look gentle, I will go with you; save me 
from these horrible men, who want to drag me to pri- 
son !” 

But while speaking, her hands relaxed their passionate 
clinging; the wild black eyes closed heavily, and she 
sank fainting on the floor ! 

“Tt is a merciful insensibility,” said the eldest physi- 
cian; “ but, if she revive, I fear the awakening—it will 
be terrible !” 

“T will watch by her,” cried Ethel; and for many, 
many long and dreadful nights did she watch by her 
bedside: even to herself she would not guess what 
might be the import of those frightful ravings ! 

Fearful were the lessons that the young and gentle 
Ethel learned in the house of mourning. She saw Lor 
_Marchmont borne away to his grave, unfollowed by a 
single regret, and forgotten as soon as the coffin was 
closed. The selfish man left behind him neither sorrow 
nor affection ; he was summoned away, and his place 
knew him no more. But the bedside of Lady March- 
mont had a darker lesson than the grave, the ravings of 
insanity revealed the fiery world of that beating and 
passionate heart. Ethel could only feel too fearful, too 
humbled for judgment; but she wept, even while she 
prayed, beside her early friend. 


” 


——— 
CHAPTER Cx. 
POVERTY. 

It is an awful thing how we forget 
The sacred ties that bind us each to each. 
Our pleasures might admonish us, and say, 
Tremble at that delight which is unshared ; 
Its selfishness must be its punishment. 
All have their sorrows, and how strange it seems 
They do not soften more the general heart: 
Sorrows should be those universal links 
That draw all life together. 


“Tt is of no use asking me to stay,” said Lavinia to 
the manager ; “ you know that I never do any thing but 
what I choose.” 

« You need not tell me that,” interrupted the other ; 
“but if you had any sense, you would choose te do 
what I ask. I have promised the Duke of Bolton that 
you should sup with us to-night.” 

“T would not come,” replied the actress, “if it were 
only to teach you not to make promises for me; but I 
cannot waste any more time talking to you!” 

“ His grace will go frantic with disappointment !” con- 
tinued the manager; “that last ballad of yours com- 
pletely turned his head! Indeed, if you would but play 
your cards properly, there is no saying what might 
happen !” 

“ Well,” cried she, “since you have so brilliant an 
idea of my future prospects, perhaps ‘you will, on the 
strength of them, advance me another week’s salary.” 

“ Indeed I will not!” replied her companion ; “ you 
are already more in advance than I ever before allowed 


any of my company to be; and, as to your prospects, 
why, you are throwing them away.” 
« Well, well, it does not matter, and I won’t keep you 


from supper. You may tel! the duke that we value 
things in proportion to the trouble that they give us, and 
that is the reason why I always give as much as I can.” 

So saying, she hurried off; but the tears were in her 
eyes, and her hand trembled as it drew her cloak around 
her. She was soon in the dimly-lighted streets, made 
more dreary by a small heavy rain that was falling. Life 
is full of strange contrasts; and who that could have 
seen—weary, yet walking as fast as she could, for she 
had a long way to go; faint, for of late she had debarred 
herself common necessaries ; cold, for the rain soon 


she was the brilliant actress who, not an hour since, was 
the gaze of every eye, while the whole house rang with 
applause ! 

« Ah, there is still light!” muttered she, as she stop- 
ped before a shop, whose shutters were however closed, 
but through which came the glimmer from within. She 
paused for a moment on the threshold, as if reluctant to 
enter. 

* The only memorial I shall soon have of him—his 
gift!” 


she rapped loudly at the door. 
silence, then whispering within, and a voice asked— 

«“ Who’s there ?” 

“Oh!” replied Lavinia, “you know me very well; 
let me in, I have a locket you must take to-night, or you 
shall not have it to-morrow !” 


the incidents turned upon a locket, and she had made, 
what is theatrically called a hit in the scene. A heavy 


falling chain; then bolt after bolt was withdrawn, and 
at last the actress was admitted, and the door was in- 
stantly closed after her. It was a pawnbroker’s shop, 
that last receptacle of human wretchedness—wretched- 
ness that takes the most squalid and degrading form ; 


ranza !’’ for truly hope never enters there. 
The various articles exhibited in the windows during 


only remained a blank. But the glass cases on the 
counter still sent forth a sort of dull glitter; they were 


ly tarnished by time, but each telling some little history 
of a happier hour. 
portion of the establishment ; ornaments, even though 
hallowed by affection, are vanities; and though even 
vanity be reluctantly parted with, it is but a brief pang. 
I believe there is not a woman in the world that would 
hesitate to part with the most costly toy in her posses- 


sacrifices. 


day use, and there was one whole line of little children’s 


large heap of blankets. 

There is something fearfully wrong in what we call 
our highly civilised state of society, when poverty can 
be permitted to take the ghastly shapes of suffering that 
it does, 
heart sick, when we know the misery, the abject misery, 


vented both by individual and by general exertion. We 


the fender, doing nothing, or some light work, which is 
only an amusement: our meals have gratified not only 
hunger, but taste—we are under the pressure of not one 
single want; and yet, within an hundred yards from our 
door, there is a wretch dying of cold and hunger! 

No one can deny the wide and ready benevolence 
which prevails in our country ; but while the misery ex- 
ists, that no one can deny does exist, there must be some 
want of either will or judgment. 
found charity with donation: they are satisfied with 





pierced her thin cloak—who would have believed that 


said she, in a low sad whisper; and then, 
with the haste of one who makes a sudden resolution, 
with which they are almost afraid to trust themselves, 
There was a moment’s 


It was a locket that Walter Maynard had given her 
immediately after her appearance in his comedy ; one of 


step approached the door; a sound was heard as of a | 


over the door might be written Dante’s “ Lasciate Spe- 
the day, had been removed for greater security, and there | 


filled with various ornaments, some pretty, though most- | 


Still this was the least oppressive | 


sion, to save but an annoyance fiom the object she loved: | 
but there were collected together evidence of far heavier | 
There were cords passed along the ceiling, | 
from whence hung articles of wearing apparel of the | 
most common description, things that spoke of every- | 


frocks; moreover in one corner appeared, piled up, a | 


It is enough, if we did but think, to make the | 


which surrounds us in this vast city; and we might | 
tremble to consider how much might be prevented—pre- | 


are seated, perhaps leaning, in an easy chair, our feet on | 


Too many people con- | 


ing—the kindness, and, I fear, also the ostentation. That 
is not charity which goes about with a white pocket 
handkerchief in the hand, and is followed by a flourish 
of trumpets! No; charity is a calm, severe duty: it 
must be intellectual, to be advantageous. It is a strange 
mistake, that it should ever be considered a merit: its 
fulfilment is only what we owe to each other, and is a 
debt never paid to its full extent. 

It is a most difficult art, to give; for if, in giving, we 
also give the habit of dependence, our gift has been that 
of an evil spirit, which always proves fatal. What we 
should seek to give are, habits, not only of industry, but 
of prudence: to look forward, is the first great lesson of 
human improvement. In the assistance hitherto offered 
| to those in need, the self-respect of the obliged has been 
| too much forgotten—we have degraded, where we should 
| have encouraged. The remedy lies with time, and with 
| knowledge ; but there must be much to redress in the 
social system, which has luxury at one extreme, and 
starvation at the other. 

Lavinia approached the counter with her usual care- 
less air; and, laying down the locket, named its price. 
There were two men in the shop—brothers, from their 
obvious likeness—sallow, with sharp features, to which 
no possible change could bring any other expression than 
a sort of dull cunning. The eyes were small, and of a 
dead filmy black: they said nothing, even when fixed 
upon you. One of the brothers never moved from the 
high desk at which he was seated. He gave one cau- 
tious glance at the visiter; and, after that, never looked 
from his paper. The other took the locket, examined it 
carefully, and laid it down, saying, in a voice that closely 
resembled the hissing of a snake— 

« You ask too much!” 

“ Nay,” replied the actress, “ it is worth far more!” 

“ We may keep it by us,” replied the pawnbroker, 
“for months; there is no demand for such articles.” 

“ But,” exclaimed she, eagerly, “I shall soon re- 
| deem it !” 

“So you all say,” returned the man, with imperturb- 
able coolness. 

“ Ah!” cried Lavinia, “I will answer for redeeming 
it in a month!” 

“We hear the same story every day,” was the 
answer. 

«“ But I shall have plenty of money in a few weeks!”’ 
interrupted Lavinia. 

“Then you will not care for your old ornaments—you 
will go and buy new!” replied the man. 

The actress laughed out, with something of the reck- 
lessness that was part of her nature. The man looked 
up in dismay from his desk; the one behind the counter 
| opened his small black eyes with a gaze of stupid won- 
der—laughter was there such an unfamiliar sound. 
|  « Well,” continued she, “ there is a good deal of truth 
| in what you say; so, what will you give me?” 

The man named about a tithe of the value of the 
article: her countenance fell as she said, in a hollow 
whisper, “I suppose I must take it !” 

The pawnbroker took the locket, carefully put it aside, 
slowly counted out the money—still more slowly filled 
up the small printed ticket, and then passed money and 
card into Lavinia’s hand—to whose impatient temper the 
delay had seemed interminable. She hurried off; and 
the door was closed, and bolt after bolt drawn after her. 
| The rain poured in torrents, and she was wet through 
| before she arrived at the door of the small inn, in the 
| city, which was her destinatioa. 

“TI must dry myself,” said she, approaching the kitchen 
| fire, “ before I go into his room.” 
She took off her cloak, wrung the rain from her long 
and dripping hair; and, while doing so, caught sight of 
| herself in the small piece of glass which, put like a slate 
into a wooden frame, hung on a nail. 
| I have forgotten to wipe off my rouge,” 
she: “a pretty figure 1 look, with these red streaks!” 
| She took her handkerchief and removed the stains—then 
| you saw that the cheek was pale and hollow. She stood 
| before the fire for some time, though every gesture be- 
| trayed herimpatience. When the landlady came in, she 
| called her, and placed in her hands a small sum of money. 
«“ This is last week’s bill !”’ 

The woman half hesitated to take it; but she was 

very poor herself: as she took it, she said, with great 
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muttered 


having given the most ready vent to the generous im- | kindness, “I have been sitting with him—but he is very 
pulse ; they have gratified at once a high and a low feel- | bad to-night!” 
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Lavinia started! “I am quite dry—the damp can do 
him no harm now;” so saying, she hurried up the nar- 





row staircase to a small room, where, on a wretched bed, | 


lay Walter Maynard! 


There was the end of all his glorious fancies—of all | 


his lofty aspirations. ‘The poetry, which had so often 
made real life seem like a dream, had now reached its 
last dark close. Never more would the voice of the 
charmer, Hope, reach his ear, charm she never so wisely. 
Poor, neglected, and broken-heated, Walter Maynard 
was dying. 
a 
CHAPTER CXI. 
THE USUAL DESTINY OF THE IMAGINATION. 

Remembrance makes the poet: ‘tis the past 

Lingering within him, with a keener sense 

Than is upon the thoughts of common men, 

Of what has been, that fills the actual world 

With unreal likenesses of lovely shapes 


That were, and are not ; and the fairer they, 
The more their contrast with existing things ; 
The more his power, the greater is his grief. 
Are we then fallen from some noble star, 
Whose consciousness is as an unknown curse ; 


And we feel capable of happiness 
Only to know it is not of our sphere? 


The first sickly gleam of daylight came in through the | 


uncurtained window, deadening the dull yellow glare of 
the candle that, having burned through the night, was 
fast sinking in the socket. The chill and uncomfortable 
light showed the full wretchedness of the scene over 
which it fell: the walls were only whitewashed—the 
whiteness long since obscured by dust and smoke, and 
broken away in many places. The bare boards looked 
as if they had not been scoured for months; and a deal 
table, and two rickety chairs, were all the furniture, ex- 
cept the miserable pallet on which Walter Maynard lay 
dying—and this was the end of his impassioned hopes, 
and of his early and glorious dreams ! 

The change that a few weeks had wrought in him was 
awful: the features were almost transparent, and with a 
strange beauty, like a spirit’s; and yet, with that look 
which belongs to death, and death only. He was awake, 
feverish, and restless; and the clear, shining eyes had 
that sort of fixed brilliancy, which life, even in its bright- 
est moments, never gave. The door opened so softly, 
that even he did not hear it, Lavinia looked in; and, 
seeing that he was already roused, entered with his 
coffee: it was the only thing for which he retained the 
slightest liking. Perhaps there was some lingering asso- 
ciation with the pursuits once so precious—the haunted 
midnights, when he had been accustomed to drink it. 

«“ How have you slept?” said she. 

Waltered smiled faintly ; but his reply was interrupted 
by coughing. He signed to the window, which she 
opened, and then turned hastily away—for she could not 
bear the sight of the churchyard below. Maynard was 
now in the same house where he had come by chance on 
his first arrival in London: he was now occupying the 
room above the very one where he then slept. Remem- 
bering it as a cheap, out of the way place, he had come 
thither the day after the duel, to die, uncared for and 
unknown. But Lavinia had found him out; and, for 
weeks, had been his devoted nurse, though even she was 
startled at the extreme destitution of their situation— 
but, for his sake only, not for her own. 

“Oh, Walter!” exclaimed she, after a long silence, 
during which she had either watched his difficult breath- 
ing, or turned aside to dash away the tears that, in spite 
of herself, would fill her eyes. There is an awe about 
death, even in the face the most familiar to us: it has 
already taken its likeness from the hereafter, so dreadful 
and so dark, “TI cannot bear to see you perishing thus: 
you have many friends—do let me apply to them ?” 

“Friends!” answered Walter, bitterly; “I have no 
friends. While I could work for them, or amuse them, 
they were glad enough to flatter and caress me: now 
that I am broken in health and spirits—that my soul has 
worn itself out in their service—who of all that have 
owed pleasant hours to my pages will care that the hand 
which wrote now lies languid, scarcely able to trace its 
own name!” 

“ Do not talk thus,” said she. 

«Why not!” interrupted Watter; “it is the truth. 
I loathe, I despise my kind: I grieve over the labour that 
I have wasted on them. I should regret every generous 








hope, every lofty emotion, did I not think they must rise 
up in bitter mockery against them.” 

Lavinia looked bewildered. She could as little under- 
stand this outburst of impassioned anger, as she under- 
stood his former bursts of hopeful enthusiasm. She knew 
| nothing of the irritability inseparable from an imagina- 
| tive temperament—feeling every thing with the keenest 
| susceptibility, and exaggerating every thing. The ex- 
| citement of even those few words was too much: he 
sank back, fainting, on his pillow. It soon, however, 
passed away, and he roused again. 

«“ Lavinia!” exclaimed he, hastily, “ there are some 
people sent into the world to be miserable ; and misera- 
bly do they fulfil their fate. If you see one eager, hope- 
ful, and believing, who holds the suffering of his kind 
his noblest reward—over whom even the words of those 
whom he despises have influence—be assured that you 
see one predestined to the most utter wretchedness.” 

“T am sure,” returned Lavinia, not knowing very well 
what to say, “ it is never worth while caring much about 
other people.” 

“ How wretched,” continued Walter, “ has my whole 
life been! I look back upon my sad and unloved child- 
hood, when I felt the unkind and cold word with a sor- 
row beyond my years. ‘Then came a youth of incessant 
| labour—labour whose exhaustion none can tell but those 
engaged in it. How often has the pen dropped from my 
hand for very weariness, and the characters swam before 
my aching sight! How often have I written when 
heart-sick, forcing my imagination, till the re-action was 
terrible !” 

“ Dearest Walter, do not talk—you are not equal to 
it,” interrupted his companion. 

“ Oh, no; it does me good. I cannot bear,” returned 
he, “to be here thinking over thoughts that fret my very 
life away. Alas! how I grieve over all that was yet 
stored inmy mind! Do you know, Lavinia,” continued 
he, with all the eagerness of a slight delirium, ‘I am 
far cleverer than I was—I have felt, have thought so 
much! ‘Talk of the mind exhausting itself!—-never ! 
Think of the mass of material which every day accu- 
mulates! Then experience, with its calm, clear light, 
corrects so many youthful fallacies: every day we feel 
our higher moral responsibility, and our greater power. 
What beautiful creations even now rush over me !—but, 
no, no !—I am dying !—I shall write no more!” and his 
voice sunk, as he gasped for breath: “and she,” mur- 
mured he, after a long pause, “ whom I have so idolised— 
a thousand hearts beat at the tender sorrow of which she 
was the inspiration! yet she will never know how utterly 
she has been beloved. Even now her sweet face swims 
before me! Methinks that I would give worlds to gaze 
upon it once again—to carry the image into eternity 
with me!” 

A peculiar expression crossed Lavinia’s face, and she 
rose from her seat: her movement recalled Walter from 
his temporary abstraction. 

«“ You are not going yet?” asked he; for now he 
clung, like a sick child, to the presence of his kind 
attendant. 

“Tam going,” replied she, “ earlier to-day, that I may 
come back the sooner: the rehearsal will be very short. 
And now, dear Walter, try and compose yourself.” 

«You are very, very kind,” said he, in broken ac- 
cents ; and, after placing water and a restorative medicine 
near him, the actress left the room. She left the cham- 
ber of death and of desolation, to rehearse the jests of a 
comedy. 





| 
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CHAPTER CXIL, 
A REQUEST. 

Trace the young poet’s fate 
Fresh from his solitude—the child of dreams, 
His heart upon bis lip, he seeks the world 
To find him fame and fortune, as if life 
Were like a fairy tale. His song has led 
The way before him; flatteries fill his ear, 
And he seems happy in so many friends. 
What marvel if he somewhat overrate 
His talents and his state ! 

“She sleeps now heavily, nor will she waken for some 
hours; every thing depends upon that awakening,” said 
the physician. 

« You have, thep, hopes ?” asked Ethel. 

“That the body,” replied the other, “may recover ; 
but not the mind. Young lady, itwould be wrong to 








deceive you; Lady Marchmont is, I fear, irrecoverably 
insane.” 

She leant against the bed, pale, sick with the shock of 
his words ; yet mingled with a strange and fearful relief, 
Insanity, with no further cause, would account for Henri- 
etta’s frantic ravings ; and when she thought how gifted, 
how clever she was, it seemed impossible that such a 
mind could pass away in a single night. She hoped; 
she could not help hoping. 

When the physician went away, she approached the 
bed, and gazed upon Henrietta sleeping. How wan, 
and how attenuated was that beautiful face! the cheek 
fell in, with a complete hollow ; and the black eye-lashes, 
as they rested upon it, only served to show still more 
forcibly its deadly whiteness. 

She had been restless at first, and some of the silvery 
gray hair fell over the forehead, Ethel put it softly 
back, and started to feel how the hot pulses throbbed be- 
neath her touch. She carefully drew the curtains ; and, 
leaving orders to be sent for should there be the slightest 
change, returned home. 

It was a great relief to her oppressed spirits to find 
that her grandmother had an old friend come to pass the 
day with her, so the Cassandra was left in repose for 
that morning at least. She sought the little chamber 
peculiarly appropriated to her own use ; and seating her- 
self by the window, sank into a sad and listless reverie. 

It is a mood whose “ profitless dejection” there are few 
among us but what have known. It is the result of the 
overstrained nerves, the worn out frame—something of 
bodily weakness must mingle with it. We turn away 
from the future, we are too desponding to look forward. 
Every sorrow of the past seems to rise up, not only as a 
recollection of suffering, but as if each were an omen of 
what is to come. We feel as if even to wish were a 
folly; or, worse, a tempting of fate. We have no con- 
fidence in our own good fortune ; it seems as if the mere 
fact of wishing were enough to have that wish denied. 
A fretful discontent gnaws at the heart, the worse for 
being ashamed to confess it. 

But Ethel soon felt the error of giving way to this 
utter discouragement: she made it a duty to struggle 
against it. She rose from her seat; and, flinging open 
the casement, strove to divert her attention by looking 
out upon the river. She turned hastily away; she had 
no sympathy with the sunshine—the movement—the 
seeming cheerfulness of the world below. She took 
up her work, but that was no mental stimulus; she laid 
it down, and, going to her little book-case, took down the 
first book that came to hand. 

It was a favourite volume which she opened—« Fugi- 
tive Poems, by Walter Maynard.” She had always 
taken an interest in one whom she had known from 
earliest childhood ; and of late the melancholy in herself 
had harmonised with that which was the chief character- 
istic of his writings. She soon became interested: her 
sadness took a softer tone ; for now it seemed understood, 
and met with tender pity. And this is the dearest privi- 
lege of the poet—to soothe the sorrowing, and to excite 
the languid hour; to renovate exhausted nature, by 
awakening it with the spiritual and the elevated; and 
bringing around our common hours shadows from those 
more divine. 

Ethel was, however, interrupted by the appearance of 
her maid bringing her chocolate, and a message that a 
young person below was very anxious to see her. 

“Show her up immediately,” was Miss Churchill’s 
reply, who was, however, a little startled when she found 
that her visiter was her former attendant, Lavinia Fen- 
ton. But her first glance at the young actress was 
enough: she was pale, thin, and the traces of tears were 
yet recent on her cheeks. She had been very wrong to 
leave her mistress as she had done; and to Ethel’s quiet 
and secluded habits her having gone on the stage seemed 
absolutely awful; but she was obviously suffering ; and 
the only question was, how that suffering could be as- 
sisted ? 

Ethel approached her kindly and made her sit down 
and take some refreshment, before she would even ask 
her what was her present business. 

«I do not come on my own account,” exclaimed La- 
vinia, eagerly : “ believe me, Miss Churchill, I remember 
all your former kindness, and know too well the differ- 
ence between us, not to know the best way I can mark 
my sense of it is never to come near you.” 








« Oh, Lavinia !” exclaimed her young mistress ; “ how 
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could you leave us? we used to be so fond of each 
other! surely I shall be able to prevail upon you to leave 
-your present mode of life. Tell me, what can we do 
for you ?” 

« Nothing,” said the girl, touched to the very heart by 
Ethel’s kindness; “I could not come to you if I had 
been starving in the streets. Now I do not come for 
myself.” 

«On whose account, then?” exclaimed her listener. 

Lavinia hesitated, she had persuaded herself into her 
visit ; the whole way she had invented speeches, she had 
quite settled how to meet any possible objection ; but 
now her voice failed her, her frame shook with strong 
emotion, and it was some moments before she could 
reply. 

tOAb, madam! I wish you could have witnessed the 
scene which I have just left. I am come from the death- 
bed, in hopes that you will grant the last earthly wish 
which seems to haunt it.” 

« Could you doubt one moment that I should?” in- 
terrupted Ethel : “ only tell me what it is ?” 

“Do you remember,” asked the actress, “ Walter 
Maynard ?” 

“Do I remember him!” exclaimed Ethel, her eye 
unconsciously falling on the volume which she had just 
been reading, and which still lay open on the table— 
« It would, indeed, be difficult to forget him,” 

The, quick glance of the actress followed her look. 
« Ah!” said she, “ you have been reading his works: 
he will write no more beautiful verses to you ; for he is 
dying—dying, too, in miserable want!” 

“My God!” cried Ethel, springing from her seat, 
«Jet us go to him !—what can we do? Let me find my 
grandmother !” 

Lavinia gently detained her. “ Walter Maynard,” 
continued she, “ is far beyond all human help; his days 
—ay, his very hours—are numbered : but you may fling 
over them one last gleam of human happiness.” 

“I!” cried Ethel. ; 

“You—you whom he has loved so long, so truly! 
You saw it not, you thought only of another; but Wal- 
ter Maynard loved your very shadow; and such have 
you been to him through life.” 

Ethel stood breathless with surprise ; she looked back 
to Walter with the affectionate regard which lingers 
around one whom we have known in early life, and have 
never seen since. Of late, her imagination had dwelt 
upon him with that picturesque interest with which we 
are apt to invest the writer whose pages appeal to our 
feelings. 

Lavinia saw her emotion, and added, “ Not that your 
name ever passed his lips; save in the muttered wish of 
this morning, he never spoke of you. If you could see 
him now—so changed, so pale—you would pity him.” 

“ Pity him!” exclaimed Ethel, no longer able to sup- 
press her tears. 

«“ You will come, then ?” asked the actress. 

« Yes, the instant I have spoken to my grandmother ;” 
and, ringing the bell, desired that her chair might be 
sent round immediately. 

“It is a long way off,” said Lavinia, “and I must 
hurry away. I always dread what may have happened 
during my absence.” 

“Ts he so very ill?” interrupted Ethel. 

“ Lady, he is dying,” replied the other. Thep, laying 
the address, with written directions, on the table, she 
hurried away, leaving her young mistress in a state of 
the most painful agitation. 

Ethel could scarcely believe, after the actress had left 
her, but what she had been in a dream. “Good hea- 
vens !” exclaimed she, “ what a precious thing love is! 
what a gift of all hope, all happiness, into the power of 
another !—and yet, how often is it bestowed in vain ; 
wasted, utterly and cruelly wasted! Well, if he loved 
me, there has been a sad and bitter sympathy between 
us. Can he have been more wretched than I have been ?” 
and, covering her face with her hands, she gave way to 
a passionate burst of weeping. 

It was so long before she recovered, that her chair was 
ready first: and, startled at the announcement, she has- 
tened to ask her grandmother’s permission for her visit. 
It was instantly granted ; for Mrs. Churchill had always 
liked Walter, and had taken a personal satisfaction in 
his literary success. It was a compliment to her dis- 
cernment. If ever we forgive another’s celebrity, it is 
when it fulfils our own prophecy. But to have him, 





who had been a little child playing at her feet, dying in 
desolation and misery, roused every kindly feeling. She 
hurried Ethel to put on her cloak, and saw herself to the 
packing up a basket, containing wine, one or two medi- 
cines in which she placed implicit faith, and a note from 
herself, begging him to come at once to her house to be 
nursed. by 

The bustle over, a glow of self-satisfaction, in spite of 
her sorrow, diffused itself; and, taking one of his 
volumes, she went to her own chair, and soon found her- 
self shedding tears over the strange mixture of real and 
ideal misery. 

—p— 
CHAPTER CXIIl. 
THE DISCLOSURE. 
Young, loving, and beloved—these are brief words; 
And yet they touch on all the finer cords, 
Whose music is our happiness ; the tone 
May die away, and be no longer known, 
In the sad changes brought by darker years, 
When the heart has to treasure up its tears, 
And life looks mournful on an altered scene— 
Still it is much to think that it has been. 

Ethel was yet bathing her eyes with elder-flowers, 
preparatory to going, when her departure was again de- 
layed by another visiter. 

“ Tell her,” exclaimed she, “ that I am just going to a 
dying friend—ask if she will see my grandmother.” 

The servant obeyed, but returned almost instantly, 
saying, “that the lady said, she must entreat Miss 
Churchill to see her for ten minutes, she would not de- 
tain her longer. Indeed, madam,” continued the maid, 
“TI think you had better go down, for she is quite the 
lady, and seems so miserable at the idea of your not 
seeing her.” — 

“ Perhaps,” said Ethel, “I had better see her; a few 
minutes cannot much matter, 
she, in a lower tone, “ that sorrow is impatient.” 

On entering the parlour into which the visiter had 
been shown, she saw a tall figure, wrapped in a dark 
mantle, with her back towards her, in one of the re- 
cesses of the windows. ‘The noise of her steps, light as 
they were, attracted the stranger’s notice, who, turning 
round and letting her mantle fall as she did so, showed 
a tall and stately figure, dressed in what appeared to be 
some conventual costume. Her face, though thin and 


pale, bore the traces of great former beauty; and, al- | 


though Ethel was sure that she had never seen the lady 


before, yet there was something in her features strangely | 


familiar. 


The colour came rapidly into her cheek ; her heart | 


told her the face now before her brought the memory of 
one still too dearly remembered—it was Norbourne 
Courtenaye that it recalled; the likeness was, despite 
the difference of sex and age, singularly striking. 


What a vain thing is forced forgetfulness! For months | 
Ethel had sedulously banished one image from her | 


thoughts, and she fancied that she had succeeded ; alas! 
even a chance and casual resemblance sufficed to make 
her tremble with emotion. To such emotion she had 


long made it a rule not to give way. She steadied her | 


voice ; though with all her resolution it was a little 
tremulous ; and, entreating her visiter to be seated, asked 
what were her commands. 

The stranger appeared almost to forget that it was 
her business to speak: she fixed her dark penetrating 
eyes on the beautiful girl, who stood blushing and con- 
fused at the scrutiny. 

“ Perhaps,” said Ethel, a little apprehensively—for 
the garb of her companion made her think that perhaps 
she was some Jacobite emissary—* it was my grand- 
mother whom you wished to see ?” 

“No, no, it was yourself!” exclaimed the stranger, 
eagerly, as if startled by Ethel’s voice. “Pardon me, 
young lady, but I am not well; and to myself my er- 
rand is a painful one.” 

“Pray do not stand,” said Ethel; and, drawing a 
large arm-chair, took the stranger’s hand, and gently 
forced her to be seated. 

“ Pray sit by me,” continued the lady; and Ethel 
placed herself in the window-seat, wondering at her 
singular visiter, in whom, however, she could not help 
feeling interested. “I ought to tell you my name,” ex- 
claimed the stranger, breaking silence by an obvious 
effort, “I am Mrs. Courtenaye.” 

Ethel started to her feet, turning deadly pale, and 


I know by myself,” added | 


| night, and watched your steps during day ? 


sank again on her seat; and her ‘visiter seemed almost 
startled at the effect which her words had produced. 
Miss Churchill had, however, for months subjected her 
feelings to a discipline too severe to be wholly overcome 
by them now. Her features became cold and calm; and 
there was a slight touch of haughtiness in her manner, 
as she said— 

“May I be permitted to ask the cause why Mrs. 
Courtenaye honours me with a visit ?” 
| “ Because the happiness of my only child is in your 
| hands—because,” exclaimed she, “I have recently stood 
| by the bed that was every hour expected to be that of 
death, and, during the delirium of fever, yours was the 
only name upon Norbourne’s lips.”’ 

“ Mrs, Courtenaye,” replied Ethel, rising, “ it is use- 
less to prolong an interview which can only be humiliat- 
ing and painful to both.” : 

« Listen to me,” cried Mrs, Courtenaye, catching her 
hand and detaining her. 

“Nay,” replied her companion, “I can understand 
and pity your feelings ; but you must also respect mine. 
I entreat you not to enter on a subject which inflicts on 
me—I will tell you frankly—inflicts on me a degree of 
pain of which you have little idea.” 

“You do love him, then?” cried Mrs. Courtenaye. 

“ Madam,” returned Ethel, again attempting to leave 
the room, “ you can have no possible right to ask the 
question.” 

“Tam wrong,” exclaimed the other; “ but solitude 
has made my habits abrupt, and my very anxiety defeats 
my object. All that [ implore is, that you will listen to 
me patiently—listen to me, lady, but for five minutes.” 

What could Ethel do but resume her seat? and Mrs. 
Courtenaye continued— 
| Do tell me, before I proceed, whether there was any 
| other motive for your rejection of Norbourne’s renewed 
address than resentment for his former inconstancy ?” 

“ Do not call it resentment,’ cried Ethel; « perhaps 

| it will save a continuance of this to me most distressing 
| conversation, if I say that Mr. Courtenaye’s conduct has 
| been such that I never could permit myself to regard 
| him with, if you will force it from me, my once trusting 
| affection.” 
| “You do not know,” interrupted Mrs. Courtenaye, 
| “ the circumstances in which he was placed.” . 
| IT believe that I do,” returned the other, coldly. 
Mrs. Courtenaye looked amazed; a sudden fear that 
| her story was not the profound secret that she supposed 
it to be, came over her, and she asked faintly —* What 
| do you suppose those circumstances to have been ?” 

«“ Embarrassments,” returned Ethel, with an expres- 
sion of as much scorn as her sweet face would express, 
“ from which his cousin’s wealth set him free.” 

“ Oh, you are quite wrong !”’ cried his mother; “no 
love of fortune, nor of ambition, could have tempted 
Norbourne to desert you. Little, indeed, do you know 
his high and generous nature, when you suppose that 
he could be actuated by an interested motive.” 

“ Was it, then,” asked Ethel, faintly, “love for his 
cousin ?” ; 

“ No,” replied Mrs. Courtenaye, “it was love for his 
mother.” ? 

“Ido not know,” exclaimed Miss Churchill, a little 
natural pride increasing her indignation, “why you 
should have objected to his union with one who, in for- 
| tune and family, was his equal in every way ; and who 
loved him—how deeply, how dearly my own heart oniy 
can tell! But why do you thus seek to stir up again 
| feelings with which you have each so cruelly trifled ?” 

“ Reproach me!” said Mrs, Courtenaye; “I deserve 
it; but do not blame Norbourne. Never has his heart 
| changed from its entire affection for you; and little do 
you know the wretchedness that he has endured.” 

“ Madam, you might have spared us both this. I pity 
him! I pity myself!” exclaimed she, struggling with the 
tears she could no longer suppress; “ but my love and 
my esteem must go together, and you oblige me to tell 
you that Mr. Courtenaye has forfeited the last.” 

“ But I can restore it to him,” cried Mrs. Courtenaye; 
“T have already delayed my explanation too long: you 
are an orphan, Miss Churchill; but have you never 
thought how sweet it would have been to have had a 
mother—one who knelt, blessing your pillow every 
Suppose 
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would you not have made some sacrifice for her 
sake ?”’ 

« Any, even to my life!” 
ing voice. 

“ Suppose,” continued Mrs. Courtenaye, “ that that 
mother had knelt at your feet; told you that her life, 
and, far more precious than life, her honour, were in 
your hands, and implored you to save them, would you 
not have yielded to her frantic entreaties ?” 

“TI would!” cried Ethel, but her voice was scarcely 
audible. 

Mrs. Courtenaye then rapidly sketched her previous 
history ; and long before it was ended, Ethel had bowed 
her face in her hands, and was weeping bitterly. 

“Oh!” exclaimed she, “ true and generous as ever ! 
how I have misjudged him !” 

“The atonement is in your own hands,” said Mrs. 
Courtenaye ; “ you will let him see you this evening ?” 

“If he loves me still,” whispered Ethel; but now she 
felt deep in her own heart that affection knows no 
change, nor shadow of turning. 


returned Ethel, in a falter- 


” 


—_— 
CHAPTER CXIV. 
MEETING. 

Over that pallid face were wrought 
The characters of painful thought; 
But on that lip, and in that eye, 
Were patience, faith, and piety. 

The hope that is not of this earth, 

The peace that has in pain its birth; 
As if, in the tumult of this life, 

Its sorrow, vanity, and strife, 

Had been but as the lightning’s shock, 
Shedding rich ore upon the-rock ; 
Though in the trial scorched and riven, 
The gold it wins is gold from Heaven. 


The window of Walter Maynard’s small and wretch- 
ed chamber looked into a churchyard, the same on which 
he had gazed the night of bis arrival in London. It was 
one of those dreary burial places where nothing redeems 
the desolate aspect of mortality. The square upright 
tombstones were crowded together as if there were not 
room for the very dead. It may be-a weakness, though 
growing out of all that is most redeeming in our nature, 
the desire that is in us to make the City of the Departed 
beautiful as well as sacred. The green yew that flings 
down its shadow, the wild flowers that spring up in the 
long grass, take away from the desolation, they are the 


type and sign of a world beyond themselves. Even as 
spring brings back the leaf to the bough, the blossom to 
the grass, so will a more glorious spring return to that 
which is now but a little human dust. 


Suddenly Walter Maynard turned from the window, 
out of which he had been gazing long and silently: 
« And there,” exclaimed he, “I shall be laid in the 
course of a few days, it may be hours. I loathe those 
dull damp stones. Do you care where you are buried ?” 
said he, turning suddenly to Lavinia. 

« Not the least!) What difference can it make?” ask- 
ed she. 

“Tt is strange,” continued he, “ that the profession of 
both has its existence in opinion, and yet you care no- 
thing for what is abstract and picturesque in it.” 

«“ You have cared only too much,” replied she, gazing 
upon him sadly. 

«“ Not so,” returned he earnestly, a last gleam of en- 
thusiasm kindling up his large clear eyes; “I have not 
cared enough. Deeply do I feel at this moment, when 
the scattered thoughts obey my-bidding no longer, and 
the hand, once so swift to give them tangible shape, lies 
languid at my side, that [have not done half that I ought 
to have done. How many hours of wasted time, how 
many worse than wasted, now rise up in judgment 
against me! And, oh, my God! have I sufficiently felt 
the moral responsibility of gifts like my own? Have I 
not questioned, sometimes too rashly, of what it was 
never meant mortal mind should measure? Have I not 
sometimes flung the passing annoyance of a wounded 
feeling too bitterly on my pages? I repent me of it 
now !” 

He paused, for the dews gathered on his forehead ; 
but again the transient light kindled in his face, till it 
was even as that of an angel. Earthly passion, whether 
of anger or of sorrow, had faded from that pure white 
brow ; the eyes looked back the heaven on which they 





“Oh, my Creator!” exclaimed he, clasping his thin, 
wan hands, “I am not worthy of the gifts bestowed upon 
me! Let me not forget that, though this worn and 
fevered frame perish, the soul ascends hopeful, meekly 
hopeful, of its native heaven; and my mind remains 
behind to influence and to benefit its race: may what 
was in aught evil of its creations be forgotten; may 
aught that was good, endure to the end. There is a 
deep and sacred assurance at my heart, that what I have 
done will not be quite in vain. Even at this last moment, 
I feel itis sweet to bequeath my memory to the aspirations 
and sympathies of my kind.” 

He leaned back—pale, faint, but calm; and, at that 
moment, Lavinia, who had been occupied by anxious ex- 
pectation of Miss Churchill’s arrival, was called from the 
room. 

“Can you,” said she, on her return, “ receive a visiter 
whom, only yesterday, you were wishing to see ?” 

An instinct of the heart seemed to tell Walter who 
the visiter was, and a faint colour came, for a moment, 
over his face. * 

“She has come!” exclaimed he; “ let me look upon 
her, and die happy !” 

He strove to rise, but the next moment Ethel’s gentle 
hand forced him to be seated; as, in a broken voice, she 
said, “Oh Walter! was it kind to let your old friends 
find you thus !” 

He looked at her with a sweet, calm smile, as he 
”? 


answered, “ They find me happy ! 
—>_— 


CHAPTER CXYV. 
PARTING. 
That is love 
Which chooseth from a thousand only one 
To be the object of that tenderness 
Natural to every heart; which can resign 
Its own best happiness for one dear sake ; 
Can bear with absence; hath no part in hope, 
For hope is somewhat selfish: love is not, 
And doth prefer another to itself. 

“Do not,” whispered Walter, as he watched Ethel’s 
eyes glance round the room, and-then turn mournfully 
on himself, “do not pity the poverty which surrounds 
me: but for that I should have lost the greatest happiness 
life has known. It is to your gentle charity that I owe 
this visit, that my last look will fall on the face which 
has to me been, through life, my most sweet and sacred 
dream. Fairest and dearest, if I leave behind me aught 
of passionate feeling, and of true emotion, it is to your 
inspiration that I owe it.” 

Another visiter disturbed them: and softly, but hastily, 
Norbourne Courtenaye entered the room. 

“ Oh, Walter!” exclaimed he, “ did our true friendship 
deserve that you should let me find you thus? I have 
found you, too, with such difficulty “ 

He broke off abruptly, for he caught sight of Ethel. 
There was, however, no time for indulgence of individual 
feeling ; for, overcome by the exertion just made, Walter 
had sunk back in his chair fainting. In a few moments 
he revived, but a change had passed over his countenance 
—death was in every feature. Once more his large dark 
eyes lighted with transient lustre, as he gazed earnestly 
on Ethel and Norbourne, who stood before him. 

“Do you remember,” said he, in a voice so hollow 
and so low that the accents were scarce audible, “ the 
last evening that we spent beside the little fountain ? 
Why should coldness have taken the place of that love 
which I then believed was so happy, so perfect? what 
could have parted you? At this moment, though your 
looks are averted, there is love in them, that love which 
nothing else can supply. I pray of you, let no worldly 
motive, no false pride, no vanity, come between your 
affection !” 

He was holding a hand of each; and, feebly, he put 
them together. Norbourne started, for he felt that Ethel 
did not withdraw hers. He looked at her fur a moment; 
her eyes dropped, but in that sweet and conscious look 
he read a new world of hope and love. 

« God bless you!” said Walter. “ Lavinia! my kind, 
my generous nurse!” added he, in accents more and 
more broken, “may your kindness to me be requited 
tenfold! Ah! if my dying words might in aught avail, 
you would leave——” 

But his words died in a strange gurgling in the throat ; 
the eyes suddenly became fixed; the mouth fell; once 








gazed—they were full of it, 





stantly relaxed, and his head sunk on Norbourne’s arm. 
‘They raised him; and, carrying hii to the bed, laid him 
there. Pale, tranquil, and sweet, his face looked sleep, 
not death. They knelt by the bedside, at first too awe- 
struck for sorrow ; prayers, not tears, seemed fitted to the 
scene: they felt as if around them were the presence of 
Heaven. . 

And so perished, in the flower of his age, in the pro- 
mise of his mind, the high-minded and gifted Walter 
Maynard. He died poor, surrounded by the presence of 
life’s harsh and evil allotment, but the faithful and affec- 
tionate spirit kept its own to the last. Depressed, sor- 
rowful, he might be, as he went on a hard path wearily ; 
but he died hopeful and loving. His poet’s heart clung 
to this world, but to leave it a rich legacy of feelings and 
of thoughts; his spirit welcomed death, the eternal guide 
to the mighty world beyond the grave. 

How many beautiful creations, how many glorious 
dreams went with him to the tomb! but the unfulfilled 
destiny of genius is a mystery whose solution is not of 
earth. It is but one of those many voices wandering in 
this wilderness of ours that tell us, not here is our lot 
appointed to finish. We are here but for a space and a 
season; for a task and a trial, and of the end no man 
knoweth. The earthly immortality of the mind is but a 
type of the heavenly immortality of the soul. Peace be 
to the beating heart and the worn spirit that had just de- 
parted, “ where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest !” 


— 


CHAPTER CXVI. 


THE END. 
Farewell! 
Shadows and scenes that have, for many hours, 
Been my companions ; I part from ye like frends— 
Dear and familiar ones—with deep sad thoughts, 
And hopes, almost misgivings ! 

“Forgive me,” said Lord Norbourne, as he led the 
bride into the little chapel, where at his desire the mar- 
riage was to take place, “if, with vain confidence in my- 
self, I too rashly took the happiness of others into my 
own keeping. Forgive me for the sake of my lost Con- 
stance, whose place to me you will fill, while this life 
lasts!” 

Ethel could not speak, but her look was enough. Mrs. 
Courtenaye was not at her son’s second marriage ; un- 
yielding, yet generous, she was one of those spirits to 
whom self-sacrifice ig a relief. The faith of solitude and 
penance suited her mind; and she had entered one of 
those convents which, quiet and secluded, existed yet in 
England. In her eyes’the sacrifice was atonement, and 
an offering for others. Sincere and enthusiastic in her 
belief, the prayers that, for years, she offered for her son's 
happiness, made her own. 

Both Mrs. Churchill and Lord Norbourne lived to an 
extreme old age; the last, with a happiness around his 
latter days that had never belonged to his earlier years. 
The loss of his youngest and most beloved child had 
been to him the bitterest feeling of his life; but it had 
worked in him for good. Sorrow had subdued, and af- 
fection had softened, his nature; his sweet child had 
been his good angel. Her latest prayer was fulfilled even 
in this world; and her father found, beside the hearth 
of her husband, the interest and the solace of his old age. 
Lavinia Fenton’s history belongs to that of her time. 
In spite of Miss Churchill’s entreaties, she continued on 
the stage; and her success in Polly, of the Beggar's 
Opera, is well known. She ended by becoming Duchess 
of Bolton; one of those strange instances of mere 
worldly prosperity, which set all ordinary calculation at 
defiance. 

The conclusion of Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s 
career is, also, matter of history ; one of its grave, sad 
lessons. Clever—beautiful—with every advantage of 
nature and fortune, her youth was a vain search after 
happiness, under the mistaken name of pleasure. I do 
not know a moral picture more degrading than the weak- 
ness which, for years, made her shrink-from the sight of 
a looking-glass; nor any thing more disconsolate than 
her long residence, during her advanced life, in a foreign 
country, remote alike from the sphere of her duties and 
her affections. Brilliant—witty—searching into human 
nature, as her letters undoubtedly are, there is a fearful 
deficiency in all higher feeling and nobler motive; the 
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redeem—is her tenderness for her daughter. We owe, 
also, to Lady Mary the introduction of inoculation—the 
moral courage she displayed, the blessing conferred by her 
exertions, may well silence the harsh judgment which 
suits so little with our narrow and finite intelligence. 

It was just such an evening, by 


“ Departed summer tenderly illumined,” 


as the one on which our narrative commenced, that Nor- 
bourne and Ethel stood beside the little fountain, whose 
scattered silver fell over the blue harebells around. 

They had been married at Norbourne Park, but they 
mutually wished to pass the first few weeks of their 
wedded happiness in the place which had witnessed the 
commencement of their love. We can bear to look back 
on past suffering when in the very fulness of content. 
Norbourne had been leaning for some time watching the 
soft shadows, that, as they passed, gave each a new 
aspect to the landscape around, before Ethel joined him. 
She came down the same winding path through the 
wilderness, by which Henrietta had joined them the 
night before she went to London. 

«You look pale, dearest,” said Norbourne! «these 
daily visits to Lady Marchmont, in her wretched state, 
are too much for you.” 

“« Not so,” replied Ethel ; “ you would not, I am sure, 
wish me to shrink from what I hold to be a duty, though 
a painful one. Poor Henrietta has no friend in the 
world but myself. Hopeless as her madness is, though 
she knows me not my presence soothes her ; and with 
me she is gentle as a child.” 

“ Incurable insanity !” exclaimed Norbourne, “ violent 
or melancholy, it is an awful visitation on one so young, 
so beautiful, and so gifted !” 

“God grant,” said Ethel, “ that her sufferings i in this 
world may be her atonement in the next. As far as 
human skill can say, years, long years, are before her. 
To us, Norbourne, she will be as a sister, is it not so ?” 

Her husband’s only answer was to clasp still closer 
the hand that he held in his. “ You must come with 
me,” said he, after a few moments’ silence; “ you will 
now know why I would not let you go through the 
churchyard this week.” 

They turned into the Jittle path that led to the church, 
whose Gothic windows were kindled by the setting sun. 
Even the dark yew trees were lighted up as if by some 
lustrous and spiritual presence. His wife saw that beneath 
the one to which they were approaching, a monument 
had been newly erected. 

“Tt was his last wish,” 
buried in London.” 

Ethel looked up, and read on a white marble tablet 
the brief inscription—<« Sacnep to THE Memory oF 
Warren Maynanp.” 


said Norbourne, “not to be 


THE END. 





From Blackwood’s Zdinburgh Magazine. 


Che Augsburg Goldsmith. 


A TALE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


On Easter Sunday of the year 1495, a few boon com- 
panions sat over their wine in a room of the Bunch of 
Grapes, at Nuremberg, the windows of which command- 
ed the great door of St Sebaldus’s church. At one of the 
tables was a young, comely, and wealthy Augsburger, 
named Bernhard, a skilful artificer in gold and silver, an 
art far more highly prized in those days than in ours. He 
had visited Nuremberg to dispose of some costly speci- 
mens of his skill, and to purchase jewels, gold, and ivory, 
with which the Venetian trade abundantly supplied the 
Nuremberg market ; and he was now in the tavern to 
drink success toa bargain recently concluded with the 
jewel-merchant, Herbert. The church clock struck eleven, 
the doors opened, and the congregation poured forth. 

« By my patron saint !” exclaimed Bernhard, “I know 
few things pleasanter than to watch the women and girls 
tricked out in their best, as they come from church, espe- 
cially when the sun shines fair in the blue sky, and the 
trees are arrayed in their soft spring green, as at this 
moment.” 

Yes, yes,” chuckled old Herbert ; “ and though Augs- 








burg bea fine city, I’ ny back Nuremberg for showing the 
prettier girls.” 

“The d—1 ?” retorted Bernhard ; “ think ye our Augs- 
burg lasses are wooden ones? There’s x 

“ Name none,” Herbert thus interrupted him, “ or 
you'll repent it ere you are five minutes older. There’s 
a girl lives hard by, that will make you swear all the 
Augsburg wenches are downright gipsies. Of that I'll 
bet you a cask of stein-wine!”’ 

«“ You mean the beautiful Elizabeth, Master Herbert,” 
interposed the landlord, “my neighbour the armourer’s 
daughter. Troth that is a girl! and see, she comes out 
of church e’en now—she with the nut-brown hair, in the 
‘black boddice, with the gold chain and cross on her neck. 
D’ye mind her, Master Bernhard ?” 

« She with the prayer-book in her hand?” he asked. 

«“ She!” exclaimed Herbert.—“ Well ?” 

«“She’s not amiss,” rejoined the Augsburger, going to 
the window. “She really is pretty. Why, what a pair 
of eyes! And a shape! one only sees her now as she 
comes nearer. On my faith, she is beautiful! And how 
modestly and frankly at once she carries herself! And, 
now I can observe her, how she can smile with those 
coral lips of hers! Did ye note it as she bowed to that 
old gentleman as he passed?” And the Augsburger 
leant from the window, to look after the maiden. 

“He’s caught!” whispered Herbert, with a knowing 
look, to the landlord. 

“TI think he be,” was the reply; “I’m regularly proud 
of the smith’s neighbourhood.” 

“Ts the house she went into her home?” asked Bern- 
hard, turning round. 

“« Certainly,” said the landlord; “ she’s the daughter | 
of Master Reinhold, the armourer.” | 

While he spoke, Bernhard had on his cap, and was | 
preparing to follow her. Herbert remonstrated earnestly, | 
but vainly, upon the indecency of such a proceeding, and | 
the probability of its being resented, sledge-hammer in 
hand, by the sturdy armourer, till the landlord came to | 
his aid, suggesting that he and Bernhard should dine | 
there, and watch from the stone-bench before his door | 
which of the Nuremberg promenades the smith and his 
daughter selected for their evening walk, when they | 
could follow, and a proper introduction be managed by | 
Herbert. 

«“ Be it so,” said Bernhard ; 
Master Herbert.” 

So said, so done. But at dinner Bernhard was a less 
animated companion than usual, and long before the 
worthy dealer in jewels was inclined to leave his flagon of | 
stein-wine, Bernhard insisted upon removing to the out- 
side bench. Here they sat, and many a respectable citizen | 
passed them with his family, all nodding kindly to Her- | 
bert, whilst the daughters stole a sly glance at the hand- | 
some stranger, whose green satin doublet was slashed 
with white silk, and richly embroidered with gold. But | 
Bernhard’s eyes, generally prompt enough to answer the 
glances of pretty girls, were now immovably fixed upon | 
the smith’s door. At length it opened, and a portly man, 
with black hair and beard, appeared, accompanied by a 
delicate girl. These were Master Reinhold and his | 
daughter Elizabeth. The father, an alderman, was dress- | 
ed after the fashion of Nuremberg citizens, in black, with | 
a cloak of the same hue. A lace ruff adorned his neck, | 
and spurs his boots. ‘This last was contrary to all citizen | 
etiquette ; but Reinhold had been a dragoon, and would 
not sacrifice his spurs, much as the noses of his brother | 
aldermen were turned up at the indecorum. It was even | 
said that he had once made those same spurs answer so 
piercingly upon the legs of a remonstrating colleague, that 
no one had since ventured to impugn the discrepancy of 
his attire. His daughter hung upon her half-military fa- 
ther’s arm. She had Jaid aside her black church-going 
dress, and was clad in gay colours. A pair of delicate 
Cordovan shoes, embroidered with pearls, according to 
the fashion of the times, set off her neat foot. A boddice 
of violet silk, trimmed with gold-lace, fitted tight to her 
slender waist, and contrasted well with the dazzlingly 
white linen garment, spun by her own hand. A ruff of 
fine lace encircled her white neck; her hair was parted 
on the forehead under a broad gold band; and at the 
back of her head her luxuriant tresses were twisted to- | 
gether, and fastened up by a skilfully wrought arrow- | 
shaped golden bodkin; for the smith’s purse was well | 
filled, his Elizabeth was the pride of his heart, and many | 
a merchant’s daughter might have gladly exchanged 











“and you are my guest, 





wardrobes with ‘the smith’s child. Thus attired, she 
tripped modestly beside her father, returning the saluta- 
tions of her fellow-townsmen with downcast eyes. 

“ They take the direction of the Voge!wies,” whisper- 
ed Herbert. 

“ Let us follow them,” returned Bernhard, improving 
the set of his barret-cap, with its new plume. 

“ Only beware of getting into a dispute with the fa- 
ther,” warned the cautious jewel-merchant. “He is the 
d 1 of a fellow, and as proud of his smithcraft as if it 
were the first of arts.” 

«“ Never fear me,” said Bernhard, putting his ruff to 
rights. He took Herbert’s arm, and they set forth. 

Scarcely could the jewel-merchant restrain the im- 
patience of his younger friend as they followed to the 
Vogelwiesé, or Birds’ Meadow. 
Nuremberg disport was reached, and the Augsburger 
exclaimed,— 

“ Now then!” 

“Now,” rejoined Herbert, “we will saunter about a 
while, and so meet the old man as if casually. I will 
introduce you as a stranger, draw him into conversation, 
and leave you to try your luck with the daughter.” 





Our saunterers found the pair seated on a bench in 
front of one of the booths for the sale of wine and other 
refreshments, with which the meadow abounded, the Nu- 
rembergers never having been friends to the fasting 
system. There sat Master Reinhold, enjoying the ad- 
miration his daughter excited, and chuckling with pride 
and pleasure when the passers-by turned back to gaze 
upon her. 

“How goes it, Master Reinhold ?” said Herbert, ap- 
proaching. ‘Could you make a little room for us?” 

“Ww hy not ?” returned the smith. « It’s only sitting 
cleser.” 

“You shall have my place,” 
who was sitting next to Reinhold. 
walked away. 

Herbert took the vacant seat ; whilst Elizabeth, moving 
closer to her father, made a small opening on her further 
side. Bernhard pounced upon it; and the neighbour, 
from whom he thus severed her, rose, evidently offended, 
and went off. 

“ Master Reinhold,” said the jewel-merchant, as they 
seated themselves, «I must make you acquainted with a 


said an elderly man, 
And he rose and 


| brother-craftsman, only that he works in gold, and you 


in iron. ‘This is Master Bernhard of Augsburg.” 

“T have heard of you, and I am glad to make your 
acquaintance, Master Bernhard,” said the smith ; “ though, 
generally speaking, I concern myself but little about 
paltry gold-workers. I think it more manly to deal with 
steel and iron. All respect, however, to your craft.” 

Bernhard could ill brook a sneer at his art; but upon 
this occasion he forbearingly observed— 

“ Very true. You work for war and for men; we for 
peace and beautiful women.’ As he spoke he glanced 
at Elizabeth, who jooked down, and slightly coloured. 

« But tell me, Master Reinhold,” said Herbert, well 
knowing the armourer’s weak side, “are we to have a 
Turkish war? You, who are of the council, and know 
so many people, tell me a little; is the emperor arming, 
and coming hither, as ’tis said ?” 

« As to that,” rejoined the armourer, significantly 

But what care we for political gossip three centuries 
and a half old? Listen we rather to the Goldsmith’s 
wooing 

“| fear you are displeased, Mistress Elizabeth,” said 
Bernhard, “ that I have parted you from your neighbour. 
But chance has so favoured me.” 

Elizabeth. I did not even know the man who sat 
next me, and, at any rate, could not be displeased by a 
friend of Master Herbert’s joining us. J3ut men like to 
talk with men; let us change places, that you may sit 
by my father. 

Bernhard. My patron saint forbid! I care little for 
emperor or empire, beautiful Elizabeth. As my work is 
destined for the fair sex, so does my temper incline 
rather to their conversation than to men’s. 

Elizabeth. You will find little pleasure in mine; I 
know nothing to talk of. I seldom leave home, and there 
one does not learn much. You will have traveled ? 

Bernhard. To north and south; and, after all, like 
best what lies between them. 

Elizabeth. You must have much to tell of all the 
beautiful things you have seen ? 








At length this scene of 
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Be rnhar “yy 
tiful here at Nuremberg. 
Elizabeth. The tomb of St. Sebaldus? 


Bernhard. No; but something near it. 
Elizabeth, Master Albrecht’s* nine apostles ? 
Bernhard. Nor yet those. 
Elizabeth. Now I have it. 
gin Mary ? 
Bernhard. 
Elizabeth. 
Bernhard. 
Elizabeth. 
Bernhard. 
morning. 
Elizabeth. 
Bernhard. 
tiful. 
As he spoke, he attempted to take his neighbour’s 
hand; but she dropped a nosegay with which she was 
Bernhard was beforehand 


The image of the Vir- 


No; but the virgin Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth? St. Elizabeth ? 

Not the saint; but the pious Elizabeth. 
The pious? 

Who was at St. Sebaldus’s church this 


Away with you for a joker! 
Certainly, I have seen nothing so beau- 


playing, and stooped for it. 
with her, and said— 

« Now, I will not give it you back.” 

Elizabeth. Oh, Master Bernhard, but you must! 








Bernhard. Suppose it were too dear to me? 
Elizabeth. But I pray you 
Bernhard, There itis; and nowI must pray you 


Elizabeth. What for? 

Bernhard. <A twofold prayer. First, I pray you to 
preserve the nosegay till to-morrow morning; secondly, 
to give me that violet from your bosom. 

Elizabeth. And why preserve it till morning ? 

Bernhard. 1 haye murmured a spell over it. To- 
morrow morning a marvelous and beautiful flower will 
bloom on it; but not before then. And you must carry 
it carefully, keeping the flowers uppermost. And my 
other prayer ! 

Elizabeth. You jest—a marvelous flower ! 

Bernhard. 1 have sowed its seed; but if you re- 
verse the nosegay it will drop out; and if you look in 
too soon, you will dissolve the spell—and my violet! 

Elizabeth. As if you thought I believed you! What 
1 gentleman you are for jesting ! 

Bernhard. 1 learned the spell in Italy, and as it cost 
me dear, and I cannot practise it cheaply—pay me the 
violet ! 

With a pretty blushing smile Elizabeth took the vio- 
let from her bosom and offered it; he managed to press 
her fair hand as he took it from her, when both were 
startled by a thundering “ What the devil! are you fool- 
ing me?” from the armourer. 

* Ask Master Bernhard,” replied Herbert ;. “ he is an 
Augsburger, and can tell you how rich these Fuggerst 
are,” and Bernhard, glad to find the exclamation did not 
relate to himself and Elizabeth, hastened to say, “ Yes, 
yes, Mr. Reinhold, be has not said a word too much of 
those gentlemen’s riches—one might talk of their trea- 
sures all day long; and you should see their Fuggery ! 
a building, indeed, that would hold half Nuremberg.” 

«“ Humph!” grumbled the smith; “ yet Nuremberg 
is no village. But you must tell me more of this. I 
like to hear of such things.” 

“This very evening, over a beaker of stein-wine, 
Master Reinhold, if you will be my guest,” returned 
Bernhard. “The wine is not bad at the Bunch of 
Grapes.” 

«“ Done !” cried the smith, « 


I’llcome. The landlord 


of the Bunch of Grapes is my neighbour, and dare not 
set bad wine before us.” 
The sun was by this time declining, and the Nurem- 


berg promenaders bent their steps homeward. Elizabeth 
hung upon her father’s arm; Herbert possessed himself 
of his other arm, and Bernhard walked beside the maiden 
whenever it was possible to proceed four abreast. But 
the crowd often obliged him to fall back; and he tried 
in vain to keep up a continuous conversation. He re- 
marked, however, that none of the difficulties arose on 
the part of his beautiful neighbour, and he had too much 
experience of the sex, both at home and abroad, not to 
be aware that a great step is made when a maiden shrinks 
not; he was hopefully confident. 





* Meaning Albert Durer, the pride of Nuremberg. 
+ The Fuggers were bankers—the Christian Roth. 
childs of the 15th century ; and their magnificent resi- | 


Much; but I have found the most beau- 





The church clock now struck seven; and every te- 
spectable citizen felt his reputation at stake should he 
and his family be seen abroad a moment later. Suddenly 
the throng dispersed, disappeared, and our party stood at 
the arniourer’s door. There they separated, the smith 
holding it proper to sup with his daughter and workmen 
before he should adjourn to his cheerful engagement at 
the Bunch of Grapes. As Elizabeth followed her father 
into the house she turned to look once more upon the 
stranger who had so well known how to please her fancy. 
Bernhard was not the man by whom the action could be 
unnoticed or unused. With an expressive glance he 
lifted the violet to his lips, and deep blushes dyed the 
maiden’s cheeks as she turned abruptly away, hurried in, 
and closed the door. 

“Mine! She is mine!” ejaculated Bernhard, ex- 
ultingly. 

“If the father will give her to you,” observed Her- 
bert, drily. 

«“ The d—I must be in him if he will not!” cried the 
Augsburger, resentfully. “ Why should he refuse ?” 

«That I know not; but he will find a why, if he be 
so disposed.” 

« Let me but have him over a flagon of good wine, 
and we shall see.” 

At a well polished table, half encircled by an oaken 
bench, in the public room, sat our three boon com- 
panions, beside an open window, that they might enjoy 
the soft evening air together with their wine. Bernhard 
especially found the heat oppressive, and he quaffed re- 
peated draughts to cool himself, urging his guests to 
follow his example. The conversation grew loud. Bern- 
hard spoke of Augsburg, and of the Fuggers, of their 
wealth, their manufactories, their buildings, their ware- 
houses, and the like. Herbert struck the table in cor- 
roboration of his young friend’s descriptions, and Rein- 
hold ejaculated divers expressions of amazement and ad- 
miration, while all three diligently filled and drained 
their glasses. When Bernhard, in conclusion, told that 
the Emperor Maximilian was coming to Augsburg, and 
would take up his quarters with these Fuggers, the smith 
exclaimed, “ By St. Sebastian, that is being a merchant 
to some purpose! So driven, I must allow trade to be 
a respectable calling.” 

«“ Trade for ever!” cried Herbert; the glasses clinked 
together, and the hurrahs rang through the room. “ Now 
is my opportunity,” thought Bernhard within himself, 
and thus he addressed him to use it—* Ah, Daddy Rein- 
hold, did a suitor of that stamp present himself, what are 
the odds that you would not refuse him your beautiful 
daughter’s hand?” 

“Humph!” grumbled the armourer, rubbing his 
bristly chin ; “ I should like an able smith better though !” 

A reply so utterly unexpected deprived Bernhard, who 
was already heated and excited by passion and wine, of 
his small remaining stock of self-possession, and he ex- 
claimed, “ You must be_out of your senses! Prefer a 
smith to such a man!” 

“ Meddle not with my craft,” retorted the old man, 
angrily. “Know you not that in olden times the smith 
ranked next to the king in public estimation. Have you 
never read of the smith Asenundur? There ‘was a 
man” 

“ Old wives’ tales!’ cried Bernhard, laughing, whilst 
Herbert gave him a monitory punch in the ribs that 
nearly took away his breath. 

« Old wives’ tales!” repeated the smith. “ But even 
if they were, still a smith’s were the first of callings. 
What is an emperor’s best treasure? His sword, and 
with that I supply him.” 

«“ Not a bit,” retorted the heated Bernhard. “His 
crown, and that is my work.” 

« Yours ?” jeeringly drawled the armourer. “Yours! 
You cannot surely dream of comparing your filigree 
nick-nackeries for women’s necks and ears with our 
masculine work? What do we produce? Swords, 
helmets” 

« And horse shoes!’ exclaimed the Augsburger, in- 
terrupting him. 

« Yes, for the first of animals, for the knight’s charger.” 

“ Or the pedlar’s mule,” laughed Bernhard. 

At these words the armourer’s rage threatened to break 
all the bounds of burgher decorum. But Herbert, who 














had half erushed Bernhard’s foot with his forcible pedal 


—— 
you will actually turn our landlord’s head with conceit 
of the excellence of his wine! And, after all, what are 
you quarreling about? What ranks or degrees are there 
over the wine-cup? You are Master Reinhold, he’s 
Master Bernhard, I’m Master Herbert, and there an end. 
Whether we work in gold, copper, tin, iron, wood, or 
leather, who would ask, whilst the landlord has wine in 
his cellar? So up with your glasses, and here ’s ito all 
pretty girls! They hold the first rank in society.” 

“ Right, right!” cried Bernhard, who had now recol- 
lected himself; “and more especially to your daughter, 
Master Reinhold, who ranks the first of that first class !”” 

The snith’s countenance was still wrathful, but his 
frown relaxed as the wine touched his lips; and by the 
time he had, in obedience to Bernhard’s cry of “No 
heel-taps !” drained his glass, his aspect had resumed its 
former expression. 

Bernhard, who had watched the gradual retarn of 
jollity to the armourer’s features, now flattered hitaself 
with having caught the auspicious moment for setting 
forward upon his wooing course. But upon this second 
attempt he proceeded more warily, and began by what he 
conceived might prove a propitiatory introduction. He 
spoke of Augsburg, then of his own situation there, and 
of the consideration he enjoyed, clearly intimating that 
the first mercantile families were desirous of bestowing 
their prettiest daughters upon him. 

“ And why don’t you von then, you scapegrace 
bachelor you ?” said the smith. “”T’ were good for you, 
take my word for’t. I was just such another harum- 
scarum madcap myself, and, trust me, I never repented 
of turning steady and marrying. My sainted wife 
Elizabeth proved an angel of a woman. So marry, 
young friend, and rather to-day than to-morrow.” 

Bernhard listened with a throbbing heart. To him, 
elevated as he was with wine, agitated with passion, it 
seemed as though Reinhold were actually meeting him 
half way; and, heedless of Herbert’s repeated stamps 
upon his foot under the table, he burst forth with these 
words :—“ You are in the right, you are in the right, 
Daddy Reinhold! and if you will give me the daughter 
of that sainted wife you so highly extol, I will marry 
this very minute!” As he spoke he attempted to clasp 
his future father-in-law in his arms. 

But the smith repulsed his advances. His brows were 
again knit in wrath, and, rising from his seat, he angrily 
said—“ Daughter ! what daughter? my daughter! Gen- 
tly, friend; to no ohe in existence would I give her thus 
off-hand, and yours, with your pardon, she can never be. 
My daughter must not marry beneath her station: she 
must wed an armourer, or go into a convent. As for 
you, to bed with you, and sleep yourself sober! Good 
night!” With these words he set his glass on the table, 
his cap on his head, and turned towards the door. 

Bernhard stood as though blasted with lightning ; but 
Herbert rose and accompanied the smith to the door, 
whispering, loud enough to be overheard by Bernhard— 
“ That’s well done, alderman; the young Augsburg 
chap is somewhat of the vainest,and must be taken down 
a peg or two. Good night, and greet mistress Elizabeth 
from me ; tell her this, that she may have a good laugh 
at her Augsburg admirer.” 

The armourer withdrew, and Herbert returned towards 
the table; but Bernhard, who had now regained the use 
ot his faculties, fell foul of him with—< Thou double- 
tongued villain! dost think I did not hear what thou 
hast been saying to that infernal idiot of asmith? But 
thou ‘shalt repent thy treachery!” As he spoke he 
would have grappled with him, but again stood con- 
founded when the jewel-merchant, setting his arms akim- 
bo, broke into a horse-laugh. 

The discomfited goldsmith had not yet found words to 
express his astonishment and perplexity, when his elder 
friend, recovering from his cachinnatory paroxysm, drew 
a long breath, and said—* You are but a novice in world- 
ly wisdom, Master Bernhard, despite your travels. Can 
you suppose that I think the smith in the right ? or that, 
if I did, I would abuse you in your own hearing? Had 
I said less than I did, his doors would have been closed 
against me. Now I hope to be of use to you, and per- 
haps to teach this conceited smith a little modesty. Sit 
you down, and let us see with what scheme the remains 
of this bottle will inspire us.” 

But leave we them to their plotting, of which the re. 


dence was called the Fuggerei (Fuggery), half in ad- | hints, hastened to interpose with, “ Gently, gently, good /*sult will appear in due time, and let us enquire what 


miration, half in contempt, of their plebeian splendour, | friends, what may all this hurly-burly be about? 





Why, 








impression the handsome Augsburg goldsmith has made 
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upon the lovely Elizabeth, or, to speak with the respect 
due to an acknowledged beauty, whether he has made 
any. 

If we are to judge by her deportment, the heart and 
mind of the maiden are not in their usual state of serene 
tranquillity. Not to speak of minor irregularities in the 
arrangement of her father’s supper table, the stout ar- 
mourer’s wine-can proved to be empty the first time he 
applied to it for adraught. ‘These deficiencies, however, 
were all susceptible of remedy; the supper had ended 
happily, and the smith repaired to his engagement at the 
Bunch of Grapes, when Elizabeth escaped to her own 
little bed-room, where she seated herself at her spinning 
wheel* beside the open window, with the often men- 
tioned nosegay in water before her. 

Upon that nosegay dwelt the maiden’s eyes, whilst her 
wheel turned lingeringly, and her skilful fingers forgot 
their cunning. “ Why should I not examine it before 
morning ?” said she to herself; “I do not believe in his 
spell. Such traveled gentleinen deem us poor home-bred 
girls credulous simpletons, and think to make fools of us. 
I wonder, though, whether this be the case with the 
Augsburg stranger! His eyes looked honest, and his 
smile was not scornful, but good-natured. Buf, mercy 
upon me! how unequally am I spinning, and how little 
I have done, late as it is growing, I who should finish 
all this flax before dark! And I declare the sun is set- 
ting! I see the church steeple glowing red through the 
leaves of my dear old linden trees. I will spin off all 
this flax before I stop, and then I will examine my 
nosegay.” 

She warbled an old spinster’s ditty to cheer on her 
task—her foot kept time to her song—fast twirled the 
wheel, and she spun diligently, averting her eyes from 
the bewitched flowers, lest they should tempt her into 
breaking her self-pledged word. Her heart beat faster 
and faster as the quantity of flax visibly lessened, and as 
the clock struck eight her task was completed. 

With trembling eagerness Elizabeth now snatched up 
her nosegay, and, half laughing at herself, yet half shrink- 
ing, gently separated the flowers with her fingers. Some- 
thing glittered amidst the dark green of the leaves. “ Can 
it be possible? What! actually a conjurer!” she mur- 
mured to herself; and she cut the ribbon that tied the 
nosegay, to get at the marvellous flower. She found it 
not, and was yet more surprised ; but, as she separated 
the stalks of the flowers, she heard something ring upon 
the floor. She stooped tu seek for whatever had dropped ; 
but her little room, overshadowed by the lindens, was 
now quite dark—and running down stairs, she lighted a 
lamp in order to assist her search. ‘To her amazement 
she now discovered, close beside her spinning-wheel, a 
magnificent ring, in which sparkled a large and beautiful 
ruby. 

To say that the jewel awoke no emotion of pleasure 
in the maiden’s bosom, would be to say what no reader 
would believe; but the gratification that the sight of so 
splendid and so significant an offering afforded her was 
fully counterbalanced by the alarms and anxieties blend- 
ing with her pleasure. Such a present could not be 
concealed from her father ; and an indistinct conscious- 
ness told her that he would not sympathise with her feel- 
ings. She gazed upon the ring until tears of mingled 
joy, fear, and sorrow swelled into her eyes, and gently 
overflowed. 

At this moment she heard a key rattle in the lock of 
the house door; her father already returned from his 
evening engagement! Almost unconscious of her own 
motives, but with an instinctive dread of the impending 
explanation and desire to defer it, she extinguished her 
lamp and slipped into bed, before the smith had well en- 
tered the house. 

But going to bed did not, upon this articular night, 
imply sleeping—and although Elizabeth laid her restless- 
ness wholly to the charge of the sudden warmth of the 
vernal season, the more experienced reader will probably 
impute some share of it, if not to new-born emotions, 
yet to the difficulty of making the discovery of the ring 





*The reader will: not, it is to be hoped, accuse the 
German novelist or his English imitator of forgetting 
that all this happens on a Sunday, but recollect that in 
catholic, and even in Lutheran countries, Sunday is not 
kept as in Great Britain; after divine service every one 
being free to amuse himself, or work, at his own dis- 
cretion. 
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the stranger was impossible: and without so doing, how 
explain the circumstance? She lay and meditated long 
and uneasily, nor closed her eyes until she had decided 
upon her course. 

When Elizabeth arose in the morning, the clang of 
hammers resounding from the forge, and the black smoke 
curling round St. Sebaldus’s steeple, reminded her that it 
was time to carry their™ breakfast to her father and his 
men. Further delay was impossible; and with a beating 
heart she arranged the goblets of wine and bread upona 
tray, fastened her faded nosegay to her boddice, and pro- 
ceeded to the forge. 

As she crossed the court that severed the house from 
the smithy, the workmen, as usual, suspended their toils 
to geze upon the beautiful girl, Her appearance was 
more welcome than even'the wine she brought, for all 
admired their master’s daughter—and in the evening the 
constant subject of dispute was, upon which had she 
bestowed the kindest glance? The dispute was ever 
renewed, because Elizabeth looked kindly upon all—dis- 
tinguishing none, or, if any, it was the head man, old 
Ehrenfried, her father’s journeyman ever since she could 
remember, and for whom she felt a sort of filial regard. 

As Reinhold helped himself, his eye ran over his daugh- 
ter’s lovely form with parental pride; but when it fell 
upon her faded nosegay, he asked, laughing, « Heyday, 
Elizabeth, are there no fresh flowers to be had this morn- 
ing, that you sport those withered things ?” 

To provoke this question had been the object of the 
maiden, who habitually adorned her boddice with fresh- 
gathered flowers. She looked down at her nosegay, and 
rejoined, “ Fresh flowers? I should have gathered some 
indeed, for these are quite withered—quite.” While 
speaking, she passed her fingers over and through them, 
as if in examination of their state, and suddenly ex- 
claimed, “ My goodness, what, what is this? Here is 
ring!” And she produced the jewel as though but now 
detected. 

“A ring?” grumbled the smith: “how comes a ring 
in the nosegay ?” 

«“ Now recollect the ring,” said Elizabeth, with girlish 


and he must have dropped it inadvertently among the 
flowers when he picked them up for me. How lucky 
that it was not lost!” 

The smith listened attentively, and if he suspected 
more than he heard, his looks did not betray him. When 
his daughter ceased speaking, he said, “* Dropped it in- 
advertently? ”I’ were a strange accident! Let’s see 
the bauble.” In evident confusion Elizabeth tendered it. 
The workshop was silent—every eye was fixed upon the 
father and daughter. When the smith had the ring in 
his hand, he laid it on the anvil, and, clutching a heavy 
hammer, with one blow shivered it to atoms. 
in astonishment, and Elizabeth exclaimed, “ For God’s 
sake, father! what are you doing ?” 

But the smith, who seemed maddened by the blow he 
had struck, cried in accents of fury, “ Shameless slut! 
Dost think to cheat me? But I’ll drive such trickery 
out of thee, were ’t with this hammer!” and he bran- 
dished the formidable implement so threateningly that 
the terrified Elizabeth, in tears, and half fainting, sank 
at his feet. Shocked at his gesture, Ehrenfrie sprang 
forward, and with the exclameticn—*“Are you crazy, 
master ?”’ wrested the hammer from his hands. This 
action yet more thoroughly infrenzied the armourer. He 
seemed actually distraught, as, breaking from Ehrenfried, 


on thy master?” and flew at him. The head-man’s dan- 
ger was immineni, had not the other two journeymen 
flown to their comrade’s relief, seized their master’s arms 
from behind, and forced the weapon from his grasp. Fu- 
riously he struggled in their hold, and repulsed his weep- 
ing daughter’s endeavours to embrace him ; but his men 
held him fast, and positively refused to release him until 
he should pledge himself to harm no one. He at length 
gave the promise required, and was immediately left at 
liberty. 

If the smith’s fury was subdued, not so his anger. He 
sternly ordered his daughter to her chamber, and, as she 
silently obeyed, the smithy was so still that her suppressed 
sobs were heard, even after she had crossed the court. 
The sound ceased, and Reinhold turned to his men— 
“ Journeymen who lay hand on their master will not do 





for me. You all leave my smithy and house this instant ; 


known to her father. To repeat her idle chit-chat with 


All gazed | 


he snatched up a sword, cried, * Villain! wilt lay hand | 





artifice, “ I saw it on the finger of the Augsburg stranger, | 


| conference with her father. 
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and I would advise you not to show yourselves her® 
again.” No one answered, All three sought their 
rooms, tied up their little bundles, and with heavy hearts 
returned into the court. As they passed the forge the 
fire was out, and the master sat by the cold hearth, look- 
ing gloomily on vacancy. Involuntarily his discarded 
men called out, “Farewell, Master Reinhold,”—and 
without turning his head, he answered, “ A good journey 
to ye.” 

They were now under Elizabeth’s window, and alf 
sadly felt that they were leaving the beautiful maiden for 
ever. At length Ehrenfried took heart, and looking up, 
said aloud, “ God be with you, Mistress Elizabeth! Fare 
you well, heartily!” His mates repeated his words ; 
and Elizabeth, coming to the window, with tear-swollen 
eyes, looked out, and asked, “ What is the matter, good 
Ebrenfried ? Whither go ye?” 

«“ We are dismissed,” returned the head man, “ and 
must pursue our wanderings. Fare you well, heartily !” 

“Fare you well!” echoed his companions, and they 
departed; while Elizabeth’s freshly-gushing tears so 
choked her voice, that she could only wave her handker- 
chief in answer. 

For some hours Elizabeth remained in her own room ; 
but, as noon drew nigh, she went down to the kitchen, 
and ordered and helped as usual, affecting an air of in- 
difference, in order to avoid the eager questioning of the 
old servant, who had nursed her infancy, and dearly loved 
her. While she was thus employed, the door-bell rang, 
and Herbert made his appearance. Elizabeth was star- 
tled and uneasy, though she hardly knew why, as the old 
merchant proceeded to the smithy, and there held a long 
At length the two men came 
towards the house together; and, as they passed the 
kitcben-door, Herbert, laughing disagreeably, called out, 
«Good morrow, pretty Mistress Elizabeth: our Augs- 
burger bade me make you his adieus. He was off this 
morning.” 

With difficulty the maiden commanded her vexation 
sufficiently to answer, “ Many thanks for your message,” 
and busied herself in the kitchen. 

At dinner, father and daughter sat uncomfortably op- 
posite toeach other—the one gloomy, the other sad ; and 


| neither speaking of that which engrossed the thoughts 





of both. 


Thus passed the day ; and thus passed days and weeks. 
Elizabeth tried to forget the handsome Augsburger, who 
was evidently as fickle as any one of his fickle sex; but 
she tried in vain—and, as she daily attended mass, she 
could not forbear turning her eyes towards the tavern- 
window, whence Bernhard had first seen her. One 
morning she did this, it should seem, so openly as to at- 
tract observation ; for a voice close beside her said, “ Here 
he is not, but he sends you greetings.” She started, 


| turned, and beheld Herbert, who resumed, “If you can 
| read, and can likewise be silent, I will send you a letter.” 





Elizabeth answered, “I was taught to read in the con- 
vent where I was educated ; and so there be no harm in 
the letter, I can be silent.” 

“ There, heedfully note whatever chances in your 
house,” said Herbert, and bowing, went his way. 

That same evening a ring at the house-door announced 
a little boy with strawberries for sale. Elizabeth bade 
the maid buy some, and, whilst she was bargaining, the 
boy, pulling out a handkerchief, flirted a letter on to the 
floor. Elizabeth set her foot upon it, and presently 
dropping something, managed to pick up the letter un- 
observed. How impatiently did she now await an op- 
portunity of escaping to her own little room! Once 
there, she examined the letter. It was from Bernhard to 
Herbert, upon matters of business ; but in it he said, « If 
you see the beautiful Elizabeth, offer her my heartfelt 
greetings. Her image is ever before my eyes, her voice 
ever in my ears. Could I but know that she was not 
offended with me, I would beg of you to tell her how 
passionately I love her; and durst I but hope she repaid 
me with the hundredth part of my love, I would still un- 
dertake to gain her hand, despite her father’s rejection of 
my suit.” 

Over and over again Elizabeth read these lines, and 
every time her heart beat quicker, whilst, as she perused 
his doubts of her affection, the words, “ And oh how I 
love him!” escaped her in asigh. She would now have 
given worlds for five minutes’ conversation with Herbert, 
She had a thousand questions to ask him, and especially 
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she wanted to know what was meant by her father’s re- 
jection. But the thing was impossible. 

Atiength Whitsunday dawned, and Elizabeth cordially 
welcomed it. Such another holiday as Easter Sunday 
she felt confident must afford her an opportunity of meet- 
ing Herbert amidst the joyous multitade of Nurembergers 
who would go forth in search of amusement. Nor was 
she mistaken. As she set forth with her father for the 
afiernoon’s walk, they met the old jewel-merchant, who 
invited the smith to join a few friends at his house, in 
order to do honour to Whitsunday, by tapping a new 
cask of wine; and a glance at Elizabeth gave her to un- 
derstand that she was not unconcerned in the invitation. 
The smith accepted—indeed he was never known to re- 
fuse an invitation of the kind; and proceeded with his 
daughter, shunning the Vogelwiese to the Dutzend Teich, 
another favourite resort of Nuremberg holiday folks. 

Again the Nuremberg youth hovered around Elizabeth, 
with looks of ardent admiration. Again the armourer 
exulted in the charms, the triumphs of bis child, and 
murmured audibly, although in fact to himself, “ It must 
be confessed that our Nurembergers are the smartest 
chaps going, after all. Pity there is not a good armourer 
among them, else I would : 

“ What would you, father?” asked Elizabeth, anx- 
iously. 

*“ What would I?” re-echoed the father; “ Why, to 
him I would gladly——-. But it’s getting late. Come 
along: we must hasten home, or1 shall be behind my 
time with Master Herbert.” 

When supper was over, and her father had gone to his 
jollification, Elizabeth sat in trembling expectation of 
what was to happen, and firmly resolved, should Bern- 
hard appear, not to let himin. Suddenly rapid steps 
were heard approaching, and she thought “ that is him !” 
Then came a ring at the bell, but so loud and sharp, that 
the peal was not over as she turned the key in the lock ; 
and again she thought, “ No, that cannot be him !” 

She opened, trembling—a tall, light figure, like Bern- 
hard’s, stood before her in the twilight; and she thought 
it was him; but a gruff, strange voice asked for Master 
Reinhold. Scarcely could she find voice to say he was 
not at home. The stranger seemed annoyed, and stood 
silent, whilst Elizabeth observed that although something 
like Bernhard, he was older, stouter, utterly unlike him 
in the coarseness of his air and carriage, and seemingly 
valued himself much upon a bristling black beard. 

At length he grumbled, “ Notat home? And where 
can I find him ?” 

Elizabeth was spared the trouble of answering farther 
by the approach of Herbert, who told the stranger that 
the smith would be there in the morning, but could not 
be seen of a holiday. 

«“ Well, then, the morning be it,” said the stranger. 

“Good night, master,” evidently taking Herbert for 
the smith, and walked off. Her old friend now told 
Elizabeth that he could find no means of speaking to her, 
but by making this evening’s party for her father: he 
then described the scene at the Bunch of Grapes, her 
lover's suit for her hand, and her father’s angry refusal, 
and concluded by informing her that Bernhard would be 
at Nuremberg again in a few days, and solicited a con- 
versalion with ber. This Elizabeth firmly refused to 
grant, unknown to her father. 

« Well, well,’ resumed the jewel-merchant, whose 
time was limited, “at least promise me not to betray 
him, if he appears unexpectedly before you, my pretty 
Elizabeth.” 

Deeply blushing, she cast down her eyes, as she said, 
« Do not thus urge and distress me, dear good Herbert: 
you know how easily love can mislead a young girl. 
Help to soften my father in our behalf, but tempt not me 
to do wrong—yet you may tell Master Bernhard that my 
heart” . She hesitated, put her handkerchief 
to her eyes—and when she removed it, Herbert was 





one. 
. Next morning, Elizabeth was waked by voices in the 
court. She listened, recognised the gruff tones that had 
so painfully disappointed her over night, and recalled her 
attention from what could not concern her. We will 
not follow her example, for the new-comer is an import- 
ant character in our story, and we must make his ac. 
quaintance. The stranger announced himself to Master 
Reinhold, as a traveling smith, in search of work, who 
had been directed to him by Ehrenfried. Reinhold, who 
bad been hitherto unable satisfactorily to supply the 
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| places of his discharged workmen, and especially regretted 
Ehbrenfried, gladly entertained Walter, so was the stran- 
ger called, even after he had frankly said, “ You must 
have a little patience with me at first, master, for I am 
out of practice. Some three or four years ago, d’ ye see, 
I was in Bohemia, and chaucing to quarrel with my mas- 
ter, whilst the war with the Moravians was going on, I 
thought to myself one should try all trades and so en- 
listed as a dragoon. I have been fighting ever since, till 
just now, and so my hand is out. - But if you will try 
me, I'll ask no wages till I’ve brought it in again, and 
you think me worth them. Will that suit you?” 

Reinhold was so pleased to have a fellow-soldier for 
his journeyman, that the bargain was soon struck: Wal- 
ter laid down his knapsack, and they fell to work. The 
master soon saw that Walter understood his business, 
although somewhat deficient in manual skill. But he 
patiently directed him, admired the ease with which he 
wielded the heaviest sledge hammer, improving in dex- 
terity with every blow; and the work went on merrily. 

The breakfast hour now struck, and Reinhold, order- 
ing a suspension of labour, stepped to the door of the 
smithy, and called out, “ Elizabeth, breakfast for two.” 

« Aha!” said Walter, “now then I shall get a sight of 
your far-famed daughter.” 

“Famed ?” repeated the smith, chuckling—“ Ehren- 
fried may have talked of her to you; I know not how 
else she should be famed.” 

“ Ehrenfried 1” rejoined Walter: “Ah, he was the 
last; but there is not a journeyman smith in Swabia, 
Bavaria, or Franconia, but talks of Master Reinhold and 
his beautiful daughter.” 

« Ay, indeed !” said the proud father. 

«To be sure—every traveling journeyman who seeks 
work here talks of her wherever he goes. And by my 
halidom that must be she !” 

Elizabeth now appeared with her tray ; she kissed her 
father, but scarcely looked at his workman, whom she 
had not yet forgiven for the disappointment he had oc- 
casioned her, and immediately left the forge. “ Now, to 
work, to work, master!” cried Walter. “Such a sight 
is more strengthening tban the best wine. Now you 
shall see how I will get forward.” Accordingly, before 
dinner-time Walter appeared to have regained all his 
lost handiness, and was firmly established in the favour 
of his new master. 

At dinner Reinhold was in high spirits, and bade his 
daughter fetch him a flagon of his best wine, to celebrate 
the acquisition of so useful a mate. She obeyed; and 
then seated herself, as far off as the room allowed; with 
her spinning-wheel—for the impression made upon her 
by the new journeyman was by no means favourable. 
The rough rugged appearance of hair, beard, and of his 
whole burly person ; the wildness of his flashing eyes ; 
the loud harsh tenes of his voice, all revolted her, and 
that the more for the distant resemblance to Bernhard 
that involuntarily and incessantly struck her. He now 
talked of his campaigns, detailing many a wild freak, 
many a daring adventure, and while the father was over- 
joyed at this revival of his own youth, the daughter 
shrank more and more from a man, who, despite his 
evident good-nature, appeared to her hardened amidst the 
license of a camp. 

Days and weeks rolled on, and with every one the old 
armourer became more attached to his new journeyman. 
He pointedly dwelt upon Walter’s merits to Elizabeth, 
and she trembled in anticipation of what was hanging 
over her, especially as Walter, in his own rough way, 
indisputably sought to gain her favour. Nor had the 
poor girl support or solace amidst her fears, for of Bern- 
hard’s p.omised visit she heard nothing, nor had she 
even a glimpse of her old friend Herbert. Sadness 
weighed heavily upon her heart. 

One evening the crisis of her fate seemed to be ar- 
rived ; she was sitting despondently at her spinning- 
wheel in one corner of the room, and her father striding 
backwards and forwards, as though labouring with some 
communication for which he could not readily find 
words. At length he began—“That Walter is an ex- 
cellent fellow; I never saw a better or more diligent 
workman—and poor he is not, for he has been lucky in 
point of booty during his service. He’ll be able to keep 
his wife handsomely.” Elizabeth stooped to hide a tear ; 
her father did not or would not notice it, and went on— 
“If I were to pick me out a son-in-ldw——” 

The blast of a trumpet from the market-place inter- 








rupted him; and Walter coming in abruptly, exclaimed 
— Have you heard the news, master? Emperor Max 
will be here to-morrow on his way to Augsburg.” 

“To Augsburg?” Elizabeth™ suddenly asked, and 
stopped, frightened at her own boldness. ” 

“ Certainly, mistress,” Walter replied ; “he’s going 
there to the Fuggers.” 

“Then must the Nuremberg aldermen deliberate,” 
observed the smith, who, how much soever annoyed at 
the disturbance of his plan of domestic operations, felt 
the municipal importance of the event. “ When comes 
the emperor ?” 

“ To-morrow noon or evening. 
brought the news,” 

“Then must I to council,” said the smith, donning 
his official suit. 5 

“ And I'll to the market-place to the horsemen,” cried 
Walter; “ perhaps I may find an old comrade.” 

Elizabeth sat alone, a prey to melancholy thoughts, 
and as the twilight deepened into evening shades she re- 
tired to her own little chamber, as if in its inviolable 
sanctuary, and in utter darkness, she hoped to find con- 
solation. She extinguished her lamp, and seated herself 
by her open casement, to look into the soothing gloom 
of the mass of linden foliage. As the evening breeze 
shook the quivering leaves, she saw through them a 
light glimmer in Walter’s room—«Is he already come 
in?” thought she ; “ or has he thus prepared for staying 
out late? Oh that he would go away with these horse- 
men and never return.” 

Suddenly she heard a rustling in the boughs of the 
nearest linden, and her own name breathed in a whis- 
per. Tremblingly she asked, “ Does any one call me?” 
But what words shall describe the emotion with which 
she now heard Bernhard’s well remembered voice softly 
say, “ Lovely Elizabeth, are you awake? Oh suffer me 
to speak to you, if it be but for a moment.” 

Ere che could reply, he sat upon the branch nearest 
her window; but it was manifestly unequal to his 
weight, and bent far down. His danger was apparent, 
and in an agony of terror Elizabeth reached down her 
hand to save him. He clasped it, and catching at the 
window-frame with the other as the branch swayed, 
sprang on to the outer ledge. 

“ For mercy’s sake, what are you doing ?” exclaimed 
the maiden. “Should you be seen there I were lost. 
Away, away! And never attempt this again !” 

«“ Be not angry, sweetest Elizabeth ! Consider what I 
have been, what I am suffering in my uncertainty. One 
word from you must make me blessed or miserable. 
Suffer me then to come in for a moment, for I perceive 
light opposite ; I may indeed be seen to your injury.” 

While she hesitated, he dropped himself into’ the 
room, knelt at her feet to implore forgiveness, and cover- 
ed her hand, which he still retained, with burning kisses. 
He now told her how, upon learning from Herbert and 
the landlord of the Bunch of Grapes, that her father had 
announced his intention of giving her in marriage to his 
new journeyman, he had made his way from the adjoin- 
ing roof of the tavern into the branches of the linden, 
« But is it true, Elizabeth,” he went on, “ will you give 
this dear hand to another? Cannot my fervent love 
touch you ?” 

Elizabeth wept convulsively ; she suffered him to press 
her hand to his lips ; she eearcely resisted when he pass- 
ed his arm round her slender waist, and folded her to his 
bosom. But when, exulting in these proofs of her affec- 
tion, Bernhard, confident of success, proceeded to urge 
her to elope with him, the piously filial maiden was in- 
vincible. To his passionate entreaties, to his stormy 
remonstrances, she opposed only the soft words, faltered 
with difficulty through her tears, “I love you, Bern- 
hard, I will love you faithfully, eternally ; but I cannot 
desert my father.” 

At length Bernhard desisted in despair, and gloomily 
said, “ Then have I nothing left to hope for in this 
world; house and home, friends and kindred are all 
hateful to me, and I will follow the emperor to the Turk- 
ish wars. My mother has ill luck with her sons; my 
brother left her because his wild temper longed for ad- 
ventures, and he has never returned—neither shall I! 
Farewell, Elizabeth! Amidst your wedding merriment 
think of me. Perhaps a Turkish sabre will even then 
be in my breast. Ah! you wound my heart more pain- 
fully.” As he spoke he swung himself from the window 
to a branch of the tree, climbed upwards, and disappeared 
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amidst the foliage;Elizabeth threw herself upon her 
bed, and wept bitterly. Presently she heard the house- 
door open ; Walter came in, seemingly well pleased, for 
he went singing up to his room; then came her father, 
and all was still. 

Next morning every shop and workshop in Nurem- 
berg was closed, for the emperor’s arrival was to make a 
holiday. Master Reinhold attired himself in his best 
garb of office, and then summoned his daughter and 
Walter to accompany him to the station without the 
gates, where the municipal authorities were to receive 
the emperor. The whole city seemed in motion; the 
houses were hung with tapestry and garlands of flowers; 
the windows were crowded with merry faces; voices 
rang confusedly through the streets ; horsemen galloped 
to and fro; children rioted ; young maidens laughed and 
coqueted with their lovers; all was tumult and joy; 
only Elizabeth was pale and sad as she walked beside 
her futher, who, engrossed by his official importance, 
heeded not her dejection. 

«“ Observe, Mistress Elizabeth,” said Walter, “ how 
merry, how happy every body seems. Yet if the Turk- 
ish war breaks out, in a couple of months many a one 
of these laughing girls will sit in-her own room drown- 
ed in tears. I remember such a merry-making at Prague 
when I was a soldier; and in one week how changed 
was the town! Such as I feel a sharp pang when leav- 
ing all we love to seek adventures ; but those who stay 
at home suffer most.” And he sang a soldier’s song as 
he nodded to a pretty girl at a window hard by. 

His words recalled Bernhard to Elizabeth’s mind ; 
she turned to look enquiringly at the speaker, and the 
idea, “It is that brother,” flashed upon her—she won- 
dered that she had not been more struck with the like- 
ness. Her lips unclosed to a direct enquiry upon the 
subject ; but maiden shame forbade any allusion to Bern- 
hard, and she only asked the seemingly indifferent ques- 
tion, “ What was Walter’s native place ?” He appeared 
not to hear, and she repeated her question. He then 
turned, looked gloomily at her, and said, “ Do not ask 
what I would fain forget.” 

A friendly voice now called out, “ How goes it, chil- 
dren? What preparations have you made for the empe- 
ror, friend alderman?” It was Herbert. Elizabeth started, 
and dared not look at him. But he joined them, chatting 
good-humouredly, as they pushed through the crowd 
wofully pressed and jostled, despite Master Reinhold’s 
repeated exhortations of “Citizens, let your municipal 
officers reach their appointed station.” When our party 
reached the gate, Reinhold, who was here to take~post 
with his colleagues, looked round for Walter, whom he 
had purposely brought to be Elizabeth’s squire. Walter 
had vanished, patted from them probably by the bustle. 
The father was annoyed to see his scheme foiled ; the 
jewel-merchant offered his aim, and Reinhold had no 
alternative bat to commit Elizabeth to his care. 

Neither had she an alternative, although she would 
fain have shunned a ¢éte-d-téte with Bernhard’s friend 
at that inoment. As he led her forward he said, “ Child, 
child, what are you about? Do you know that the rich 
and handsome youth is off for the wars? This very 
morning he has bought him a horse to ride out, meet 
the emperor, and ask for service in the cavalry? You'll 
repent when it’s too late, when you hear that a Maho- 
medan sword has cut him down. You will then wish 
you had married, trusting to winning your father’s par- 
don.” Elizabeth could not answer, but byrst into tears, 
when suddenly Herbert exclaimed, “ There he comes!” 

She looked up, and saw, high above the heads of the 
multitude, a stately horseman advancing. As he ap- 
proached she recognised Bernhard, clad in a richly em- 
broidered horseman’s jacket ornamented with gold, and 
a burnished breastplate; a splendid helmet with dark 
horse-hair on his head, a sabre by his side, a spear in his 
hand. No knight could look more magnificent. He 
held the bridle carelessly, and, looking steadily before 
him, noticed neither Elizabeth nor her companion. But 
the latter called after him, “ Whither away, Master 
Bernhard?” Aroused by the words, he looked around, 
and seeing Elizabeth, passed his hand across his eyes, 
closed his vizor, gave his steed the spur, and galloped 
onwards. 

The maiden, overpowered by anxiety about him she 
loved, and interest in her recent supposed discovery, 
which she yet deemed too vague and uncertain to men- 
tion to Herbert, was near fainting. Seated on the grass 
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a little beyond the crowd, she, however, gradually reco- “ Doubtless, master, you must be annoyed at having 
vered, and silently listened to her kind friend’s soothing | work brought you at such an hour; but you must not 
promises to dissuade Bernhard from his military plans. | refuse it, since it is from our lord the emperor. See, this 

At noon the emperor appeared. The people thronged | is his sword of state that he must have at Augsburg. 
shouting around his horse ; the maidens strewed flowers | The carriage in which it lay was overturned this morn- 
in his way, and half covered himself with their fragrant | ing, and the blade is broken. You must, by to-morrow’s 
gifts, while cries of “ Maximilian for ever!” rent the | dawn, supply its place with a blade of equal beauty, or 
air. But the eyes of Elizabeth sought only for the em- | solder this together, so as to do for Augsburg. The 
peror’s new cavalier amidst his train ; yet was she gratifi- | emperor has heard of your skill, and bade me employ 
ed by the general expression of loyalty towards the | you. Do your best; for he is a liberal prince, and fond 
monarch to whose service Bernhard had dedicated him- | of fine weapons.” 
self, «“ For the sake of the emperor and my duty, not of 

Herbert took her home. Her father came in to dine | the reward, I will do my best,” said the smith. “ All 
with her; but Walter had requested to have the holiday | shall be ready by morning.” 
to himself, and Elizabeth breathed more freely in his ab- The stranger took his leave; and the armourer, ex- 
sence. Nor did the smith disturb her by renewing the | ulting in a task of which his children and his childrens’ 
conversation of the previous day; his mind was indeed | children might boast, bade Elizabeth furnish him the 
too much engrossed with the emperor and municipal | best wine in the cellar for his night’s work, and go to 
honours and duties, to allow of his even observing his | bed. He then set himself to kindling his fire, arranging 
child’s sadness. As soon as he had dined, he hurried | his finest steel, and the like preparations. Whilst he 
back to his colleagues, and Elizabeth withdrew to her | was thus engaged, Walter came home, and uttered an 
own room, exclamation of surprise at what he saw; but learning 

As she entered she saw a letter upon her table. It | the state of the case, zealously undertook his own share 
was from Walter, and ran thus :— of the labour. First, however, he examined the broken 
sword, and, shaking his head, observed— 

« Will you be angry, Mistress Elizabeth, if I frankly “ Master, this will be a tough job; the blade is dam- 
open my mind to you? I love you heartily, and, as God | asked, and all inlaid with silver. I doubt you have not 
shall help me, faithfully. Many words are not in my | examined it.” 
way ; but [ think you will hardly seek pretences to re- | ‘The smith now cast his eyes upon the exquisite work- 
ject a suitor whom your father favours, and who means | manship of the broken sword, and exclaimed— 
honestly by you. Be my beloved wife! You might “ By St. Sebaldus that passes my skill! Nor do I see 
make a man amends for many a sorrow of his youth, | that we can solder the pieces together. ' The silversmith 
that drove him from house and home, from father, mo- | is as much wanted here as the armourer.” 
ther, and brethren, into the wide world. Reflect for “ Yes,” said Walter, “ that is Oriental workmanship, 
three days, and then decide—not earlier. of which we Germans know little. I learned something 

“ Watren.” of it, indeed, at Venice; but I have never had occasion 
to practise it.” 

These lines enhanced Elizabeth’s sufferings, since The smith stood in utter despondence ; his hopes that 
they confirmed her suspicions, both that Walter was her | the emperor should brandish a sword of his making had 
Bernhard’s brother, and that ber father was determined | melted into air, At length Walter resumed— 
upon giving her to his journeyman. While she was “ Well, well, master, I’ll try my hand at it. Forge 
vainly seeking a remedy to the impending evils, a rust- | you a blade of pure steel in case of the worst, and I'll 
ling in the linden tree drew her attention, and she saw | see to inlay one with silver. To be sure, I must have 
a nosegay among the boughs within her reach. It con- | moulds for casting the figures; but those, I think, I can 
tained a bullet to insure its fall, and a letter from Bern- | burrow.” 
hard. _Eagerly she opened it, and read through her The overjoyed smith fell upon his man’s neck, ex- 
streaming tears— claiming,— 

“Do that, and ask what thou wilt, Were’t half my 
property, ’tis thine !” 

“ Why, I have something to ask of you,” said Walter, 
“if you would not be angry.” 

“ Out with it; ’tis thine—if in my power, that is te 
say—or I am no alderman of Nuremberg!” ~* 











“ My most beloved Elizabeth, what is it thou requirest 
of me? Rejected by thee, what abiding place is there 
for me, save in remote distance? Without thee life is 
valueless! Then suffer me to fall among strangers. 
Here, as there, no tear would be shed for me—beloved 
by none! Yet I wrong thee ! _ Thou ars kind, and wilt “ Master,” Walter thus resumed, “I like your daughter 
n'a 2 Wee, And even whilst I write, hope dawns | well, and I hope she does not hate me. I understand my 
again upon my soul—the hope that thou mayst love me! |}, .inecs: am not poor” 

Three days will I await thy answer; so long if thou art The noinieiads broke in upon him with,— 
silent, or shouldst thou repeat last night’s words—then a Gin silt ke ae: : ; ; . 
sate ts 0 el T will. ia bat-tor ath. ‘They peo She’s thine! Make me the sword, and I betroth you 


inet 1 an to-morrow !” 
sio ver ERNHARD. ai ial . , : 
sscrans caackioad “ Done !” cried Walter ; “I'll accomplish the blade, if 


I die for it!” 

He embraced his father-in-law, and ran off. In a 
quarter of an hour he returned with a parcel of moulds, 
exclaiming,— 

“ We’re in luck! I have moulds with the Emperor’s 
arms and the imperial double eagle. What could suit 
us so well? Now to work with heart and hand!” 








What a glow of love was here, compared to the coarse 
thocgh well-meant letter of Walter! Again and again 
she read, and kissed, and wept over the precious lines. 
But w..at should she answer? During the whole after- 
noon sie meditated, and at Jength, with a trembling | 
hand, wrote— 

| 





“« My whole heart is thine ;—oh, wherefore thus tor- | ; ‘ 
ture me? Stay here, be content with my love, and seek | The night was passed in unceasing labour; but when 
not a distant death. It is true that another—he whom | ™°rning downed, Reinhold had wrought a blade of pure 
Herbert suspects—asks my hand, and greatly do I fear | steel— Walter one beautifully inlaid with silver. Half 
it is thy lost brother. Never shall he, never shall any wild with joy, the smith embraced his assistant, and re- 
other obtain it! But urge me not to forsake my father ! | newed his promise. But some share in the work he 
—T hy faithfully fond « Burzapers.” | must have ; he must, at least, set on the hilt. Alas! 
| svon was his joy changed into grief. As he proceeded 
This letter, according to the direction of a postscript | to handle the magnificent jeweled hilt, after his rough 
to Bernhard’s, she wrapt about the nosegay, and laid | blacksmith fashion, he broke some of the precious stones 
tside the house door. Presently her father returned | out of their setting. What was to be done? The mes- 
fom the town council; and scarcely had he closed the | senger who was to fetch the sword might be momentarily 
door and sat down, when a loud knocking was heard. | expected; and what Nuremberg jeweller would repair the 
Elizabeth started, fearing she knew not what; and her | damage at that unseasonable hour—for him, too, who 
father grumblingly exclaimed, “ What should any body ; was on bad terms with them all? The armolrer was 
want at this time of night ?” : in despair; Walter contemplated the disaster, and shook 
He opened the door, nevertheless, and there stood an . his head. At length he said,— 
imperial officer holding a magnificent sword in his hand. “I have often, as a boy, watched goldsmiths at their 





With a courteous inclination the stranger said— work ; but where is the use of that without practice ? 
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However I can but try ; and, by good luck, I brought 
away one of Mheir delicate tools with the moulds.” 

“ My best Walter,” cried his master, “do but try. 
Succeed in this, and the wedding shall be when thou 
wilt. Only get us out of this scrape !” 

Walter set himself earnestly to his task, while the 
smith looked anxiously on. Love seemed to inspire him 
with skill, for in half an hour he clapped his alarmed 
master on the shoulder, exclaiming, “Thank God, father! 
I have succeeded! All’s right!” 

“Oh thou jewel of a son-in-law!” cried the smith, 
falling on his neck, “shall I call Elizabeth, and tell her 
at once ?” 

«“ Not for the world! No, no! we must take her by 
surprise. First attend the emperor; then we'll fetch 
the parson and the witnesses; place them in your room ; 
and then call her, altogether unprepared, into the assem- 
bly where we're to be betrothed. Her surprise will be 
pretty, won’t it, father ?” 

“ Ay, ay, so “twill, Be’t as thou wilt, lad of gold.” 

But even had the smith preferred his former plan, he 
had no time for it. At this very moment appeared the 
messenger to fetch the sword, with which he hurried 
away, admiring the workmanship, but too impatient to 
listen to Reinhold’s attempt at transferring the praise to 
the right owner. And now the armourer had scarcely 
a moment to assume his municipal dignity and join his 
colleagues. 

Again the streets swarmed with people, the windows 
were crowded with spectators; again flags waved and 
bells rang; but the joy that had welcomed the emperor 
was now blended with a degree of solemnity, as he de- 
parted to draw his sword against the enemy of Christen- 
dom. At the gate the burgomaster presented Maximilian 
with a poem, written by a Nuremberg master-singer of 
the poetic guild, in honour of this inperial visit. The 
emperor graciously thanked him, and then asked, “ Where 
is Master Reinhold?” The smith took off his cap, bowing 
respectfully. 


“You have wrought me a beautiful sword, Master 
Reinhold,’ said Maximilan. “ Accept my. thanks, and 
this token of them.” As he spoke, he threw a gold chain 
over the neck of the astonished armourer, and rode off 
before he had breath to disclaim merit not his. 

Surrounded and congratulated by his colleagues, Rein- 
hold was nearly crazy with pride and delight. He looked 
for Walter, but Walter was not to be seen. He met, 
however, with Herbert, and my host of the Bunch of 
Grapes, whom he invited to the betrothing. Both stared ; 
and Herbert endeavoured to put in a word for Bernhard. 

“ What!” said the smith, contemptuously, “ give my 
daughter,to a poor creature who can but make such 
things as this? No, no, ’tis he who can earn them from 
emperors that shall have her.” 

“Tell him so yourself,” said Herbert, “ for here he 
comes.” Bernhard now appeared in person, and respect- 
fully accosted the smith with a request for five minutes’ 
conversation. 

“No need on’t,” was the ungracious reply. “I know 
what you want, but it won’t do. My daughter’s engaged ; 
she gets a capital husband, who earns tokens from em- 
perors. You may provide you elsewhere.” 

“ But your daughter loves me.” 

«“That’s not true! It can’t be true, and it shan’t be 
true! You fancy so because she didn’t return your ring. 
That was my doing. My good hammer smashed the 
gew-gaw, while she stood by.” 

«If you refuse me your daughter, I throw myself into 
the river!” 

«As you please; the bath may cool your love-fever, 
only let me alone!” Bernhard hurried away, with dis- 
traction in his mien; the smith looked after him and 
shook his head, observing, “ That mad chap spoils my 
comfort.” 

« Never mind him, master,” said Herbert, “he'll not 
be so mad as that, harebrained as he is. Yet ‘tis a good 
fellow too.” 

«“ He drown himself!” retorted my host, “ I'll lay you 
odds he is as merry as the best of us before night: if he 
be not, may I never have guests in my house more !” 

The alderman’s spirits revived with the assurance, 
and he proceeded with his friends to summon the priest, 
who readily obeyed the call. As they left his door they 
met Walter seeking them. 

«“ So, so!” cride the armourer. “ Now all’s right, Let 
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us hasten home—I am dying to see how Elizabeth will 
look.” 

They arrived, and the father called lustily for his daugh- 
ter. She came, cast her eyes on the assembled company, 
and at sight of the priest, turned pale. Anxiously she 
waited for what was to follow, when her father spoke—— 

“Darling of my old heart, this day has been one of 
honour and happiness to thy father; and, God willing, 
so shall it be to thee! See, our good Walter here has 
helped me to earn this chain from the emperor’s own 
hand, and in return I have promised him... . Come, 
guess what?” 

“ How can I?” said Elizabeth, trembling to her very 
heart. 

« Why, I’ve promised him the thing I love best in the 
whole world.” 

The words, confirming her worst fears, were scarcely 
spoken when the maiden lay insensible in her father’s 
arms; and after the usual applications had recovered 
her, a flood of tears for some minutes impeded her utter- 
ance. The smith was disconcerted at symptoms so little 
in accordance with his own feelings, but endeavoured to 
encourage himself and Walter by repeating, “It’s the 
surprise, only the surprise. Speak, girl; tell us you are 
glad ?” 

“«“ Father, father !” sobbed Elizabeth, falling at his feet, 
“if you would not make me wretched for life, force me 
not to this marriage !” 

“Make you wretched by giving you a good husband !” 
rejoined the smith. “‘ Why, thou ungrateful hussy !” 

But Walter interrupted him, to say, “I fear this is 
more than surprise. Wretched I will not make you, 
Mistress Elizabeth, but tell us why you should be so. If 
you love another, say that, and I withdraw my claim.” 

Elizabeth, amidst her tears, faltered out Bernhard’s 
name. The sound increased her father’s rage, but Walter 
prevented its explosion by saying, “ Your daughter has 
named a man, whose happiness I should unwillingly des- 
troy ; yet I will not quite despair, nor give you back your 
word. On the contrary, I ask you, before your friends, 
to renew your promise to give me your daughter, if I can 
gain her consent.” 

« Never hope it!’ exclaimed Elizabeth ; whilst the fa- 
ther at the same instant shouted “ There’s my hand upon 
it!’ And Walter, turning to the weeping maiden, said, 
« And here is my hand upon it, that if you consent not 
willingly, I give your father his word back.” 

She looked kindly at him through her tears, gave her 
hand to accept the pledge, and murmured, “ That is like 
him.” 

«“ Now that all is in order,” Walter resumed, “I 
will tell you what the connection is between me and 
Bernhard.” 

«IT know it,” cried Elizabeth. « You are his brother !” 
|; Not exactly, but something even nearer, for—I am 
| himself.” 

As he spoke he changed his gruff accents into his 
, usual melodious tones, pulled off his wig and beard, and 
| stood before them the very Goldsmith of Augsburg ! 
| Neither Elizabeth nor her father could speak, and the 
|’ metamorphosed journeyman went on— 
), “These kind friends,” pointing to Herbert and the 
| landlord, “ were my accomplices, and I have another 
|} without, te whom I owe my bit of smith craft.” 
He opened the door, and Ehrenfried presented him- 

} self before the astonished Reinhold, who rubbed his eyes, 

and scarce knew whether he were awake or dreaming ; 
| whilst Elizabeth seemed again near swooning. 
ti 





“Canst thou forgive the deceit by which I have won 
thee?” asked Bernhard, again turning to her. “Only 
by thy misery during the last half-hour could I secure 
my prize.” 

Elizabeth stood silent and tremblimg. She looked to 
her father. 

“ Well, girl,” cried he, “why dostn’t fall into his 
arms? ’Tis the d—I of a juggler, but still ’tis to him I 
owe my gold chain, and thou lik’st him better, so” —— 

At the words, the lovers were in each other’s arms; 
and the smith, catching them in his own, kissed both 
| heartily. 

« Aha!” asked Herbert, at length, “ it is possible, then, 
that a worker in gold may be a fine fellow ?” 

« Ay!” replied the armourer. 

« And have J won my bet,” added my host, “ that he’d 
be as merry as the best of us before night?” 

« Ay!” retorted the smith, louder than before. 








“And mayI return to the smithy, master?” asked 
Ehrenfried. 

A yet louder and heartier “ Ay !” was the reply. 

And when the enamoured couple, awaking from their 
trance, fondly asked, “ And you give us your cordial 
blessing, father?” the delighted armourer’s « Ay! ay! 
ay !” shouted with all the power of his lungs rang through 
the house. 


THE END. 





From Blaekwood’s Magazine, for January. 


Che Household Wreck. 


“To be weak,” we need not the great archangel’s 
voice to tell us, “is to be miserable.” All weakness is 
suffering and humiliation, no matter for its mode or its 
subject. Beyond all other weakness, therefore, and by a 
sad prerogative, as more miserable than what is most 
miserable in all, that capital weakness of man which re- 
gards the tenure of his enjoyments and his power to 
protect, even for a moment, the crown of flowers—flowers, 
at the best, how frail and few! which sometimes settles 
upon his haughty brow. There is no end, there never 
will be an end, of the lamentations which ascend from 
earth and the rebellious heart of her children, upon this 
huge opprobrium of human pride—the everlasting muta- 
bilities of ail which man can grasp by his power or by 
his aspirations, the fragility of all which he inherits, and 
the hollowness visible amid the very raptures of enjoy- 
ment to every eye which looks for a moment underneath 
the draperies of the shadowy present—the hollowness— 
the blank treachery of hollowness, upon which all the 
pomps and vanities of life ultimately repose. This trite 
but unwearying theme, this impassioned commonplace 
of humanity, is the subject in every age of variation 
without end, from the poet, the rhetorician, the fabulist, 
the moralist, the divine, and the philosopher. All, amidst 
the sad vanity of their sighs and groans, labour to put 
on record and to establish this monotonous complaint, 
which needs not other record or evidence than those very 
sighs and groans. What is life? Darkness and form- 
less vacancy for a beginning, or something beyond all 
beginning—then next a dim lotos of human conscious- 
ness, finding itself afloat upon the bosom of waters 
without a shore—then a few sunny smiles and many 
tears—a little love and infinite strife—whisperings from 
paradise and fierce mockeries from the anarchy of chaos 
—dust and ashes—and once more darkness circling round, 
as if from the beginning, and in this way rounding or 
making an island of our fantastic existence—that is hu- 
man life ; that the inevitable amount of man’s laughter 
and his tears—of what he suffers and he does—of his 
motions this way and that way—to the right or to the 
left—backwards or forwards—of all his seeming realities 
and all his absolute negations—his shadowy pomps and 
his pompous shadows—of whatsoever he thinks, finds, 
makes, or mars, creates or animates, loves, hates, or in 
dread hope anticipates ; so it is, so it has been, so it will 
be, for ever and ever. 

Yet in the lowest deep there still yawns a lower deep ; 
and in the vast halls of man’s frailty there are separate 
and more gloomy chambers of a frailty more exquisite 
and consummate. We account it frailty that threescore 
years and ten make the upshot of man’s pleasurable ex- 
istence, and that, far before that time is reached, his 
beauty and his power have fallen among weeds and for- 
getfulness. But there is a frailty, by comparison with 
which this ordinary flux of the human race seems to 
have a vast duration. Cases there are, and those not 
rare, in which a single week—a day—an hour sweeps 
away all vestiges and landmarks of a memorable felicity ; 
in which the ruin travels faster than the flying showers 
upon the mountain-side, faster “than a musician scat- 
ters sounds ;” in which “it was” and “it is not” are 
words of the self same tongue, in the self same minute ; 
in which the.sun that at noon beheld all sound and pros- 
perous, long before its setting hour looks out upon total 
wreck, and sometimes upon the total abolition of any 
fagitive memorial that there ever had been a vessel to be 
wrecked, or a wreck to be obliterated. 

These cases, though here spoken of rhetorically, are 
of daily occurrence; and, though they may seem few 
by comparison with the infinite millions of the species, 
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they are many indeed, if they be reckoned absolutely for 
themselves ; and throughout the limits of a whole na- 
tion, not a day passes over us but many families are 
robbed of their heads, or even swallowed up in ruin 
themselves, or their course turned out of the sunny 
beams into a dark wilderness. Shipwrecks and nightly 
conflagrations are sometimes, and especially among some 
nations, wholesale calamities ; battles yet more so ; earth- 
quakes, the fumine, the pestilence, though rarer, are 
visitations yet wider in their desolation. Sickness and 
commercial ill-luck, if narrower, are more frequent 
scourges. And most of all, or with most darkness in its 
train, comes the sickness of the brain—lunacy—which, 
visiting nearly one thousand in every million, must, in 
every populous nation, make many ruins in each par- 
ticular day. “ Babylon in ruins,” says a great author, 
«is not so sad a sight as a human soul overthrown by 
lunacy.” But there is a sadder even than that—the 
sight of a family ruin wrought by crime is even more 
appalling. Forgery, breaches of trust, embezzlement, of 
private or public funds—(a crime sadly on the increase 
since the example of Fauntlervy, and the suggestion of 
its great feasibility first made by him)—these enormities, 
followed too often, and countersigned for their final re- 
sult to the future happiness of families, by the appalling 
catastrophe of suicide, must naturally, in every wealthy 
nation, or wherever property and the modes of property 
are much developed, constitute the vast majority of all 
that come under the review of public justice. Any of 
these is sufficient to make shipwreck of all peace and 
comfort for a family ; and often, indeed, it happens that 
the desolation is accomplished within the course of one 
revolving sun; often the whole dire catastrophe, to- 
gether with its total consequences, is both accomplished 
and made known to those whom it chiefly concerns 
within one and the same hour. The mighty Juggernaut 
of social life, moving onwards with its everlasting thun- 
ders, pauses not for a moment to spare—to pity—to look 
aside, but rushes forward for ever, impassive as the mar- 
ble in the quarry—caring not for whom it destroys, for 
the how many, or for the results, direct and indirect, 
whether many or few. The increasing grandeur and 
magnitude of the social system, the more it multiplies 
and extends its victims, the more it conceals them ; and 
for the very same reason ; just as in the Roman amphi- 
theatres, when they grew to the magnitude of mighty 
cities (in some instances accommodating 400,000 spec- 
tators, in many a fifth part of that amount), births and 
deaths became ordinary events, which, in a small modern 
theatre, are rare and memorable; and exactly as these 
prodigious accidents multiplied, pari passu, they were 
disregarded and easily concealed: for curiosity was no 
longer excited ; the sensation attached to them was little 
or none. 

From these terrific tragedies, which, like monsoons 
or tornadoes, accomplish the work of years in an hour, 
not merely an impressive lesson is derived, sometimes, 
perhaps, a warning, but also (and this is of universal 
application) some consolation. Whatever may have 
been the misfortunes or the sorrows of a man’s life, he 
is still privileged to regard himself and his friends as 
amongst the fortunate by comparison, in so far as he has 
escaped these wholesale storms, either as an actor in 
producing them, or a contributor to their violence—or 
even more innocently (though oftentimes not less mise- 
rably )—as a participator in the instant ruin, or in the 
long arrears of suffering which they entail. 

The following story falls within the class of hasty 
tragedies, and sudden desolations here described. The 
reader is assured that every incident is strictly true : no- 
thing, in that respect, has been altered ; nor, indeed, any 
where, except in the conversations, of which, though the 
results and general outline are known, the separate de- 
tails have necessarily been lost under the agitating cir- 
cumstances which produced them. It has been judged 
right and delicate to conceal the name of the great city, 
and. therefore of the nation in which these events oc- 
curred, chiefly out of consideration for the descendants 
of one person concerned in the narrative: otherwise, it 
might not have been requisite: for it is proper to men- 
tion, that every person directly a pariy to the case has 
been long laid in the grave: all of them, with one soli- 
tary exception, upwards of fifty years. 


It was early spring in the year 17— ; the day was the 
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6th of April; and the weather, which had been of 2 | 


wintry fierceness for the preceding six or seven weeks— 
cold indeed beyond any thing known for many years, 
gloomy for ever, and broken by continual storms—was 
now by a Swedish transformation all at once bright— 
genial—heavenly. So sudden and so early a prelusion 
of summer, it was generally feared, could not last. But 
that only made every body the more eager to lose no 
hour of an enjoyment that might prove so fleeting. It 
seemed as if the whole population of the place, a popu- 
lation among the most numerous in Christendom, had 
been composed of hybernating animals suddenly awak- 
ened by the balmy sunshine from their long winter’s 
torpor. Through every hour of the golden morning the 
streets were resonant with female parties of young and 
old, the timid and the bold, nay even of the most delicate 
valetudinarians, now first tempted to lay aside their 
wintry clothing together with their fireside habits, whilst 
the whole rural environs of our vast city, the woodlands, 
and the interminable meadows began daily to re-echo 
the glad voices of the young and jovial awaking once 
again, like the birds and the flowers, and universal na- 
ture, to the luxurious happiness of this most delightful 
season. 

Happiness do I say? Yes, happiness; happiness to 
me above all others. For I also in those days was among 
the young and the gay; I was healthy; I was strong; 
I was prosperous in a worldly sense! I owed no man a 
shilling ; feared no man’s face; shunned no man’s pre- 
sence. I held a respectable station in society ; I was 
myself, let me venture to say it, respected generally for 
my personal qualities, apart from any advantages I might 
draw from fortune or inheritance ; I had reason to think 
myself popular amongst the very slender circle of my 
acquaintance; and, finally, which perhaps was the crown- 
ing grace to all these elements of happiness, I suffered 
not from the presence of ennui; nor ever feared to suf- 


fer: for my temperament was constitutionally ardent ; I | 
had a powerful animal sensibility ; and I knew the one | 


great secret for maintaining its equipoise, viz. by power- 
ful daily exercise ; and thus I lived in the light and pre- 


sence, or (if I should not be suspected of seeking rheto- | 
rical expressions, I would say)—in one eternal solstice, 


of unclouded hope. 
These, you will say, were blessings ; these were golden 





elements of felicity. They were so; and yet, with the | 
single exception of my healthy frame and firm animal | 


organisation, I feel that I have mentioned hitherto no- 


thing but what by comparison might be thought of a | 


vulgar quality. 
enumerated, had they been yet wanting, might have been 
acquired ; had they been forfeited, might have been re- 
conquered ; had they been even irretrievably lost, might, 
by a philosophical effort, have been dispensed with ; com- 
pensations might have been found for any of them, 


All the other advantages that I have | 


many equivalents, or if not, consolations at least, for | 


their absence. But now it remains to speak of other 
blessings too mighty to be valued, not merely as tran- 
scending in rank and dignity all other constituents of 


happiness, but for a reason far sadder than that—because | 
once lost, they were incapable of restoration, and because | 


not to be dispensed with ; blessings in which “ either we 
must live or have no life;” lights to the darkness of our 
paths and to the infirmity of our steps—which, once ex- 


tinguished, never more on this side the gates of Paradise | 


can any man hope to see re-illumined for himself. Amongst 
these I may mention an intellect, whether powerful or 
not in itself, at any rate most elaborately cultivated ; and, 
to say the truth, I had little other business before me in | 
this life than to pursue this lofty and delightful task. I 
may add, as a blessing, not in the same positive sense | 
as that which I have just mentioned, because not of a | 
nature to contribute so hourly to the employment of the | 
thoughts, but yet in this sense equal, that the absence 
of either would have been an equal affliction—namely, 
a conscience void of all offence. It was little indeed, 
that I, drawn by no necessities of situation into tempta- | 
tions of that nature, had done no injury to any man. | 
That was fortunate ; but I could not much value myself | 
upon what was so much an accident of my situation. 
Something, however, I might pretend to beyond this 
negative merit; for I had originally a benign nature ; 
and, as I advanced in years and thoughtfulness, the 
gratitude which possessed me for my own exceeding 
happiness, led me to do that by principle and system 
which I had already done upon blind impulse ; and thus ‘ 





upon a double argument I was incapable of turning away 
from the prayer of the afflicted, whatever had been the 
sacrifice to myself. Hardly, perhaps, could it have been 
said in a sufficient sense at that time that I was a reli- 
gious man: yet undoubtedly I had all the foundations 
within me upon which religion might hereafter have 
grown. My heart overflowed with thankfulness to 
Providence: I had a natural tone of unaffected piety ; 
and thus far at least I might have been called a religious 
man, that in the simplicity of truth I could have ex- 
claimed—“O, Abner, I fear God, and I fear none 
beside.” 

But wherefore seek to delay ascending by a natural 
climax to that final consummation and perfect crown of 
my felicity—that almighty blessing which ratified their 
value to all the rest? Wherefore, oh! wherefore do I 
shrink in miserable weakness from what? Is it from 
reviving, from calling up again into fierce and insuffer- 
able light the images and features of a long-buried hap- 
piness? That would be a natural shrinking and a rea- 
sonable weakness. But how escape from reviving, 
whether I give it utterance or not, that which is for ever 
vividly before me? What need to call into artificial 
light that which, whether sleeping or waking—by night 
or by day—for eight and thirty years has seemed by its 
miserable splendour to scorch my brain? Wherefore 
shrink from giving language, simple vocal utterance, to 
that burden of anguish which by so long an endurance 
has lost no atom of its weight, nor can gain any most 
surely by the loudest publication? Need there can be 
none, after this, to say that the priceless blessing, which 
I have left to the final place in this ascending review, 
was the companion of my life—my darling amd youthful 
wife. Oh! dovelike woman ! fated in an hour the most 
defenceless to meet with the ravening vultewre—lamb 
fallen amongst wolves—trembling, fluttering fawn, whose 
path was inevitably to be crossed by the bloody tiger ; 
angel, whose most innucent heart fitted thee for too early 
a flight from this impure planet; if indeed it were a ne- 
cessity that thou shouldst find no rest for thy footing 
except amidst thy native heavens, if indeed to leave what 
was not worthy of thee were a destiny not to be evaded 
—a summons not to be put by—yet why, why, again 
and again I demand—why was it also necessary that 
this thy departure, so full of wo to me, should also to 
thyself be heralded by the pangs of martyrdom! Sainted 
love, if, like the ancient children of the Hebrews, like 
Meshech and Abednego, thou wert called by divine 
command, whilst yet almost a child, to walk, and to walk 
alone, through the fiery furnace—wherefere then couldst 
not thou, like that Meshech and that Abednego, walk 
unsinged by the dreadful torment, and come forth un- 
harmed? Why, if the sacrifice were to be total, was it 
necessary to reach it by so dire a struggle? and if the 
cup, the bitter cup, of final separation from .those that 
were the light of thy eyes and the pulse of thy heart 
might not be put aside—yet wherefore was it that thou 
mightest not drink it up in the natural peace which be- 
longs to a sinless heart ? 

But these are murmurings, you will say, rebellious 
murmurings, against the proclamations of God. Not so: 
I have long since submitted myself, resigned myself, nay, 





even reconciled myself, perhaps, to the great wreck of | 


my life, in so far as it was the will of God, and accord- 
ing to the weakness of my imperfect nature. But my 
wrath still rises, like a towering flame, against all the 
earthly instruments of this ruin; [ am still at times as 
unresigned as ever to this tragedy, in so far as it was the 
work of human malice. Vengeance, as a mission for 
me, as a task for my hands in particular, is no longer 
possible ; the thunderbolts of retribution have been long 
since launched by other hands; and yet still it happens 
that at times I do—I must—lI shall perhaps till the hour 
of death, rise in maniac fury, and seek, in the very im- 
potence of vindictive madness, groping as it were in 
blindness of heart, for that tiger from hell-gates that tore 
away my darling from my heart. Let me pause, and 
interrupt this painful strain, to say a word or two upon 
what she was—and how far worthy of a love more 
honourable to her (that was possible) and deeper (but 
that was not possible) than mine. When first I saw 
her, she—my Agnes—was merely a child, not much (if 
any thing) above sixteen. But, as in perfect woman- 
hood she retained a most child-like expression of coun- 
tenance, so even then in absolute childhood she put 
forward the blossoms and the dignity of a woman, Nevex 
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yet did my eye light “upon creature that was born of | birthday—of Agnes ; and pretty nearly on her eighteenth 


woman, nor could it enter my heart to conceive one, pos- 
sessing a figure more matchless in its proportions, more 
statuesque, and more deliberately and advisedly to be 
characterised by no adequate word but the word mag- 
mificent, (a word too often and lightly abused). In 
reality, speaking of women, I have seen many beautiful 
figures, but hardly one except Agnes that could without 
hyperbole be styled truly and memorably magnificent. 
Though in the first order of tall women, yet, being full 
in person, and with a symmetry that was absolutely fault- 
less, she seemed to the random sight as little above the 
ordinary height. Possibly from the dignity of her per- 
son, assisted by the dignity of her movements, a stranger 
would have been disposed to call her at a distance a wo- 


man of commanding presence ; but never after he had. 


approached near enough to behold her face. Every 
thought of artifice—of practised effect—or of haughty 
pretension, fled before the child-like innocence—the sweet 
feminine timidity—and the more than cherub loveliness 
of that countenance, which yet in its lineaments was 


| her relations to this life’s duties, by presenting me with 





| our only one, and unusually premature, was within four 
| months of completing his third year; consequently Ag- 
| nes was at that time in her twenty-first year; and I may 


noble, whilst its expression was purely gentle and con- | 


fiding. A shade of pensiveness there was about her; 
but that was in her manners, scarcely ever in her fea- 
tures; and the exquisite fairness of her complexion, 
enriched by the very sweetest and most delicate bloom 
that ever I have beheld, should rather have allied it to a 
tone of cheerfulness. Looking at this noble creature, as 
I first looked at her, when yet upon the early threshold 
of womanhood— 


“ With household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty” — 


you might have supposed her some Hebe or young 
Aurora of the dawn. When you saw only her superb 
figure, and its promise of womanly development, with 
the measured dignity of her step, you might for a mo- 
ment have fancied her some imperial Medea of the Athe- 
nian stage—some Volumnia from Rome, 


«“ Or ruling bandit’s wife amidst the Grecian isles.” 


But catch one glance from her angelic countenance— 
and then combining the face and the person, you would 
have dismissed all such fancies, and have pronounced her 
a Pandora or an Eve, expressly accomplished and held 
forth by nature as an exemplary model or ideal pattern 
for the future female sex : 


« A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warm, to comfort, to command : 
And yet a spirit, too, and bright 
With something of an angel light.” 


To this superb young woman, such as I have here 
sketched her, I surrendered my heart for ever, almost 
from my first opportunity of seeing ber: for so natural 
and without disguise was her character, and so winning 
the simplicity of her manners, due in part to her own 
native dignity of mind, and in part to the deep solitude 
in which she had been reared, that little penetration was 
required to put me in possession of all her thoughts; and 
to win her love, not very much more than to let her see, 
as see she could not avoid, in connection with that chi- 
valrous homage which at any rate was due to her sex 
and her sexual perfections, a love for herself on my part, 
which was in its nature as exalted a passion and as pro- 
foundly rooted as any merely human affection can ever 
yet have been. 

On the seventeenth birthday of Agnes we were mar- 
ried. Oh! calendar of everlasting months—months 
that, like the mighty rivers, shall flow on for ever, im- 
mortal as thou, Nile or Danube, Euphrates or St. Law- 
rence! and ye, summer and winter, day and night, 
wherefore do you bring round continually your signs, 
and seasons, and revolving hours, that still point and barb 
the anguish of local recollections, telling me of this and 
that celestial morning that never shall return, and of too 


| serene a current of prosperity may be thought to 


| when the stream of life flows with absolute tranquillity, 


| which is, or soon will be, morbid in its character. 





| omen, which was interpreted into a sorrowful indication 


| and made solemn proclamation that he had rejected it]— 


| in me by too steady and too profound a felicity —or 


| giving of their advancing footsteps, and really and indeed 


| or whether it were partly, as I have already put the case 


| other image was there that I so much wished to keep, 
| before me, whether waking or asleep? 


| too cloying. But all this, had it otherwise been possible 


—=——___———_— 





it was that she placed me at the summit of my happi- 
ness, whilst for herself she thus completed the circle of 


ason. Of this child, knowing how wearisome to stran- 
gers is the fond exultation of parents, I shall simply say, 
that he inherited his mother’s beauty ; the same touch- 
ing loveliness and innocence of expression, the same 
chiseled nose—mouth—and chin, the same exquisite 
auburn hair. In many other features, not of person 
merely, but also of mind and manners, as they gradually 
began to open before me, this child deepened my love to 
him by recalling the image of his mother; and what 


At the time to 
which I am now coming but too rapidly, this child, still 


here add, with respect to myself, that I was in my twen- 
ty-sixth. 

But, before I come to that period of wo, let me say 
one word on the temper of mind which so fluent and 
have generated. Too common a course I know it is, 
and ruffled by no menace of a breeze—the azure over 
head never dimmed by a passing cloud, that in such cir- 
cumstances the blood stagnates: life, from excess and 
plethora of sweets, becomes insipid: the spirit of action 
droops: and it is oftentimes found at such seasons that 
slight annoyances and molestations, or even misfortunes 
in a lower key, are not wholly undesirable, as means of 
stimulating the lazy energies, and disturbing a slumber 
I have 
known myself cases not a few, where, by the very nicest 
gradations, and by steps too silent and insensible for daily 
notice, the utmost harmony and reciprocal Jove had 
shaded down into fretfulness and petulance, purely {tom 
too easy a life, and because all nobler agitations that 
might have ruffled the sensations occasionally, and all 
distresses even on the narrowest scale that might have 
reawakened the solicitudes of lové, by opening necessi- 
ties for sympathy—for counsel—or for mutual aid, had 
been shut out by foresight too elaborate, or by prosperity 


with my particular mind, and at my early age, was utterly 
precluded by one remarkable peculiarity in my temper. 
Whether it were that I derived from nature some jealousy 
and suspicion of all happiness which seems too perfect 
and unalloyed—f{a spirit of restless distrust which in an- 
cient times often led men to throw valuable gems into 
the sea, in the hope of thus propitiating the dire deity of 
misfortune, by voluntarily breaking the fearful chain of 
prosperity,-and led some of them to weep and groan 
when the gems thus sacrificed were afterwards brought 
back to their hands by simple fishermen, who had re- 
covered them in the intestines of fishes—a portentous 


that the Deity thus answered the propitiatory appeal, 
whether, I say, it were this spirit of jealousy awakened | 


whether it were that great overthrows and calamities 
have some niysterious power to send forward a dim mis- 


«“ That in to-day already walks to-morrow ;”— 


in my first supposition, a natural instinct of distrust, 
but irritated and enlivened by a particular shock of su- 
perstitious alarm ; which, or whether any of these causes 
it were that kept me apprehensive, and on the watch for 
disastrous change, I will not here undertake to deter- 
mine. Too certain it is that Iwas so, I never ridded 
myself of an over-mastering and brooding sense, shadowy 


remarkably prone to pensive, if not to sorrowfel, eon 
templations. And thus the obligation which I fe to 
silence and reserve, strengthened the morbid impression 
I had received ; whilst the remarkable incident I have 
adverted to served powerfully to rivet the superstitious 
chain which was continnally gathering round me. The 
incident was this—and before I repeat it, let me pledge 
my word of henour that I report to you the bare facts 
of the case, without exaggeration, and in the simplicity 
of truth :— 

There was at that time resident in the great city 
which is the scene of my narrative, a woman, from 
some part of Hungary, who pretended to the gift of 
looking into futurity. She had made herself known ad- 
vantageously in several of the greatest cities of Europe 
under the designation of the Hungarian prophetess; 
and very extraordinary instances were cited amongst the 
highest circles of her success in the art which she pro- 
fessed. So ample were the pecuniary tributes which she 
levied upon the hopes and the fears, or the simple curi- 
osity of the aristocracy, that she was thus able to display 
not unfrequently a disinterestedness and a generosity, 
which seemed native to her disposition, amongst the 
humbler classes of her applicants; for she rejected no 
addresses that were made to her, provided only they were 
not expressed in Jevity or scorn, but with sincerity, and 
in a spirit of confiding respect. It happened, on one 
occasion, when a nursery servant of ours was waiting 
in her anteroom for the purpose of taking her turn in 
consulting the prophetess professionally, that she had 
witnessed a scene of consternation and unaffected ma- 
ternal grief in this Hungarian lady upon the sudden 
seizure of her son, a child of four or five years old, by a 
spasmodic inflammation of the throat, (since called 
croup,) peculiar to children, and in those days not very 
well understood by medical men. The poor Hungarian, 
who had lived chiefly in warm, or at least not damp 
climates, andfad never so much as heard of this com- 
plaint, was almost wild with alarm at the rapid increase 
of the symptoms which attend the paroxysms, and espe- 
cially of that loud and distressing sound which marks 
the impeded respiration. Great, therefore was her joy 
and gratitude on finding from our servant that she had 
herself been in attendance more than once upon cases 
of the same nature, but very much more violent,—and 
that consequently she was well qualified to suggest and 
to superintend all the measures of instant necessity, 
such as the hot bath, the peculiar medicines, &c., which 
are almost sure of success when applied in an early 
stage. Staying to give her assistance until a consider- 
able improvement had taken place in the child, our ser- 
vant then hurried home to her mistress. Agnes, it may 
be imagined, despatched her back with such further and 
more precise directions as in a very short time availed to 
re-establish the child in convalescence. These practical 
services, and the messages of maternal sympathy repeat- 
edly conveyed from Agnes, had completely won the 
heart of the grateful Hungarian, and she announced her 
intention of calling with her little boy, to make her per- 
sonal acknowledgments for the kindness which had been 
shown to her. She did so, and we were as much im- 
pressed by the sultana-like style of her oriental beauty, 
as she, on her part, was touched and captivated by the 
youthful loveliness of my angelic wife. ~ After sitting 
for above an hour, during which time she talked with a 
simplicity and good feeling that struck us as remarkable 
in a person professing an art usually connected with so 
much of conscious fraud, she rose to take her leave. I 
must mention that she had previously had our little boy 
sitting on her knee, and had at intervals thrown a hasty 
glance upon the palms of his hands. On parting, Agnes, 
with her usual frankness, held out her hand. The Hun- 
garian took it with an air of sad solemnity, pressed it 
fervently, and said—* Lady, it is my part in this life to 
look behind the curtain of fate; and oftentimes I see 
such sights in futurity,—some near, some far off—as 





willingly I would not see. For you, young and charming 
lady, looking like that angel which you are, no destiny 
can be equal to your deserts. Yet sometimes, true it is, 
God sees not as man sees ; and he ordains, after his un- 
fathomable counsels, to the heavenly-minded a portion 
in heaven, and to the children whom he loves a rest and 
a haven not built with hands. Something that I have 
seen dimly warns me to look no farther. Yet, if you 
desire it, I will do my office, and I will read for you with 
truth the lines of fate as they are written upon your 


| and vague, a dim abiding feeling (that sometimes was 
| and sometimes was not exalted into a conscious presenti- 
sank into the grave! Often do 1 think of seeking for | ment) of some great calamity traveling towards me; not 
some quiet cell either in the tropics or in arctic latitudes, | perhaps immediately impending—perhaps even at a great 
where the changes of the year, and the external signs | distance ; but already—dating from some secret hour— 
corresponding to them, express themselves by no features | already in motion upon some remote line of approach. 
like those in which the same seasons are invested under | This feeling I could not assuage by sharing it with 
our temperate climes : so that, if knowing, we cannot at | Agnes. No motive could be strong enough for persuad- 
jeast feel the identity of their revolutions. We were | ing me to communicate so gloomy a thought with one 
married, J have said, on the birthday—the seventeenth | who, considering her extreme healthiness, was but too 


blessed expectations, traveling like yourselves through a 
heavenly zodiac of changes, till at once and for ever they 
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hands.” Agnes was a little startled, or even shocked 
by this solemn address ; but, in a minute or so, a mixed 
fecling—one half of which was curiosity, and the other 
half a light-hearted mockery of her own mysterious awe 
in the presence of what she had been taught to view as 
either fraud or insanity—prompted her playfully to insist 
upon the fullest application of the Hungarian’s art to 
her own case; nay, she would have the hands of our 
little Francis read and interpreted as well as her own, 
and she desired to hear the full professional judgment de- 
livered without suppression, or softening of its harshest 
awards. She laughed whilst she said all this; but she 
also trembled a little. The Hungarian first took the 
hand of our young child, and perused it with a long and 
steady scrutiny. She said nothing, but sighed heavily 
as she resigned it. She then took the hand of Agnes— 
looked bewildered and aghast—then gazed piteously from 
Agnes to her child—and at last, bursting into tears, be- 
gan to move steadily out of the room. I followed her 
hastily, and remonstrated upon this conduct, by pointing 
her attention to the obvious truth—that these myste- 
rious suppressions and insinuations, which left all sha- 
dowy and indistinct, were far more alarming than the 
most definite denunciations. Her answer yet rings in 
my ear: “ Why should I make myself odious to you 
and to your innocent wife ? Messenger of evil I am, and 
have been to many; but evil I will not prophesy to her. 
Watch and pray! Much may be done by effectual 
prayer. Human means, fleshly arms, are vain. There 
is an,enemy in the house of life ;” [here she quitted her 
palmistry for the language of astrology ;] “there is a 
frightful danger at hand, both for your wife and your 
child. Already on that dark ocean over which we are 
all sailing, I can see dimly the point at which the ene- 
my’s course shall cross your wife’s. There is but little 
interval remaining—not many hours, All is finished ; 
all is accomplished ; and already he is almost up with 
the darlings of your heart. Be vigilant, be vigilant, and 
yet look not to yourself, but to Heaven, for deliverance.” 

This woman was not an impostor: she spoke and 
uttered her oracles under a wild sense of possession by 
some superior being, and of mystic compulsion to say 
what she would have willingly left unsaid; and never 
yet, before or since, have I seen the light of sadness 
settle with so solemn an expression into human eyes as 
when she dropped my wife’s hand, and refused to deli- 
ver that burden of prophetic wo with which she be- 
lieved herself to be inspired. 

The prophetess departed; and what mood of mind 
did she leave behind her in Agnes and myself? Natu- 
rally there was a little drooping of spirits at first; the 
solemnity and the heartfelt sincerity of fear and grief 
which marked her demeanour, made it impossible, at the 
moment when we were just fresh from their natural in- 
fluences, that we should recoil into our ordinary spirits. 
But with the inevitable elasticity of youth and youthful 
gaiety, we soon did so; we could not attempt to per- 
suade ourselves that there had been any conscious fraud 
or any attempt at scenical effect in the Hungarian’s con- 
duct. She had no motive for deceiving us; she had 
refused all offerings of money, and her whole visit had 
evidently been made under an overflow of the most 
grateful feelings for the attentions shown to her child. 
We acquitted her, therefore, of sinister intentions; and 
with our feelings of jealousy, feelings in which we had 
been educated, towards every thing that tended to super- 
stition, we soon agreed to think her some gentle maniac 
or sad enthusiast, suffering under some form of morbid 
melancholy. Forty-eight hours, with two nights’ sleep, 
sufficed to restore the wonted equilibrium of our spirits; 
and that interval brought us onwards to the 6th of April 
—the day on which, as I have already said, my story 
properly commences. 

On that day, on that lovely 6th of April, such as I 
have described it, that 6th of April, about nine o’clock 
in the morning, we were seated at breakfast near the 
open window—we, that is, Agnes, myself, and little 
Francis; the freshness of morning spirits rested upon 
us; the golden light of the morning sun illuminated the 
room; incense was floating through the air from the 
gorgeous flowers within and without the house; there 
in youthful happiness we sat gathered together, a family 
of love, and there we never sat again. Never again 
were we three gathered together, nor ever shall be, so 
long as the sun and its golden light—the morning and 
the evening—the earth and its flowers endure. 


| in quite a rural suburb,) that she would execute some 





Often have I occupied myself in recalling every cir- 
cumstance, the most trivial, of this the final morning of 
what merits to be called my life. Eleven o’clock, I re- 
member, was striking when Agnes came into my study, 
and said that she would go into the city, (for we lived 





trifling commissions which she had received from a friend 
in the country, and would be at home again between one 
and two for a stroll which we had agreed to take in the 
neighbouring meadows. About twenty minutes after 
this she again came into my study, dressed for going 
abroad ; for such was my admiration of her, that I had | 
a fancy—fancy it must have been, and yet still I felt it | 
to be real—thut under every change she looked best ; if | 
she put on a shawl, then a shaw] became the most femi- | 
nine of ornaments; if she laid aside her shawl and her | 
bonnet, then how nymph-like she seemed in her undis- | 
guised and unadorned beauty! Full-dress seemed for the | 
time to be best, as bringing forward into relief the splen- | 
dour of her person, and allowing the exposure of her 
arms; a simple morning-dress again seemed better still, 
as fitted to call out the childlike innocence of her face, 
by confining the attention to that. But all these are 
feelings of fond and blind affection, hanging with rap- 
ture over the object of something too like idolatry. God 
knows if that be a sin, I was but too profound a sinner ; 
yet sin it never was, sin it could not be, to adore a beauty 
such as thine, my Agnes. Neither was it her beauty by 
itself, and that only, which I sought at such times to ad- 
mire; there was a peculiar sort of double relation in 
which she stood at moments of plea§urable expectation 
and excitement, since our little Francis had become of 
an age to join our party, which made some aspects of 
her character trebly interesting. She was a wife—and 
wife to one whom she looked up to as her superior in 
understanding and in knowledge of the world, whom, 
therefore, she leaned to for protection. On the other 
hand, she was also a mother. Whilst, therefore, to her 
child she supported the matronly part of guide, and the 
air of an experienced person ; to me she wore, ingenu- 
ously and without disguise, the part of a child herself, | 
with all the giddy hopes and unchastised imaginings of 
that buoyant age. This double character, one aspect of 
which looks towards her husband, and one to her chil- 
dren, sits most gracefully upon many a young wife 
whose heart is pure and innocent; and the collision be- 
tween the two separate parts imposed by duty on the one 
hand, by extreme youth on the other, the one telling her 
that she is a responsible head of a family, and the depo- 
sitory of her husband’s honour in its tenderest and most 
vital interests, the other telling her, through the liveliest 
language of animal sensibility, and through the very 
pulses of her blood, that she is herself a child; this col- | 
lision gives an inexpressible charm to the whole de- | 
meanour of many a young married woman, making her | 
other fascinations more touching to her husband, and | 
deepening the admiration she excites ; and the more so, | 
as it is a collision which cannot exist except among the | 
very innocent. Years, at any rate, will irresistibly re- 
move this peculiar charm, and gradually replace it by 
the graces of the matronly character. But in Agnes 
this change had not yet been effected, partly from na- | 
ture, and partly from the extreme seclusion of her life. 
Hitherto she still retained the unaffected expression of | 
her child-like nature; and so lovely in my eyes was 
this perfect exhibition of natural feminine character, that 
she rarely or never went out alone upon any little errand | 
to town which might require her to rely upon her own | 
good sense and courage, that she did not previously | 
come to exhibit herself before me. Partly this was de- | 
sired by me in that lover-like feeling of admiration | 
already explained, which leads one to court the sight of | 
a beloved object under every change of dress, and under | 
all effects of novelty. Partly it was the interest I took | 
in that exhibition of sweet timidity, and almost childish | 
apprehensiveness, half disguised or imperfectly acknow- 
ledged by herself, which (in the way I have just ex- 
plained) so touchingly contrasted with (and for that 
very reason so touchingly drew forth) her matronly cha- 
racter. But I hear some objector say at this point, ought 
not this very timidity, founded {as in part at least it 
was) upon inexperience and conscious inability to face 
the dangers of the world, to have suggested reasons for 
not leaving her to her own protection? And does it not 
argue on my part an arrogant or too blind a confidence 
in the durability of my happiness, as though charmed 





against assaults, and liable to no shocks of sudden revo- 
lution? I reply that, from the very constitution of so- 
ciety, and the tone of manners in the city which we 
inhabited, there seemed to be a moral impossibility that 
any dangers of consequence should meet her in the 
course of those brief absences from my protection, which 
only were possible ; that even to herself any dangers, 
of a nature to be anticipated under the known circum- 
stances of the case, seemed almost imaginary ; that even 
she acknowledged a propriety in being trained, by slight 
and brief separations from my guardianship, to face 
more boldly those cases of longer separation and of more 
absolute consignment to her own resources which cir- 
cumstances might arise to create necessarily, and per- 
haps abruptly. And it is evident that, had she been the 
wife of any man engaged in the duties of a profession, 
she might have been summoned from the very first, and 
without the possibility of any sach gradual training, to 
the necessity of relying almost singly wpon her own 
courage and discretion. For the ofher question, whether 
I did not depend too blindly and: presumptuously upon 
my good luck in not at least affording her my profection 
so long as nothing occurred to make it impossible’ | 
may reply most truly that all my feelings ran naturally” 
in the very opposite channel. So far from confiding too 
much in my luck, in the present instance I was engaged 
in a task of writing upon some points of business which 
could not admit of further delay; but now, and at all 
times, I had a secret aversion to seeing so gentle a crea- 
ture thrown even for an hour upon her own resources, 
though in situations which scarcely seemed to admit of 
any occasion for taxing those resources; and often I 
have felt anger towards myself for what appeared to be 
an irrational or effeminate timidity, and have struggled 
with my own mind upon occasions like the present, 
when I knew that I could not have acknowledged my 
tremors to a friend without something like shame, and a 
fear to excite his ridicule. No: if in any thing I ran 
into excess, it was in this very point of anxiety as to all 
that regarded my wife’s security. Her good sense, her 
prudence, her courage, (for courage she had in the midst 
of her timidity,) her dignity of manner, the more im- 
pressive from the childlike character of her countenance, 
all should have combined to reassure me, and yet they 
did not. I was still anxious for her safety to an irra- 
tional extent; and to sum up the whole in a most 
weighty line of Shakspeare, I lived under the constant 
presence of a feeling which only that great observer of 
human nature (so far as I am aware) has ever noticed, 
viz., that merely the excess of my happiness made me 
jealous of its ability to last, and in that extent less 
capable of enjoying it; that in fact the prelibation of 
my tears, as a homage to its fragility, was drawn forth 
by my very sense that my felicity was too exquisite; or, 
in the words of the great master— 


“TI wept to have” [absolutely, by anticipation, shed tears 
in possessing] ‘‘ what I so feared to lose.” 


Thus end my explanations, and I now pursue my nar- 
rative: Agnes, as I have said, came into my room again 
before leaving the house—we conversed for five minutes 
—we parted—she went out—her last words being that 
she would return at half past one o’clock ; and not long 
after that time, if ever mimic bells—bells of rejoicing, or 
bells of mourning, are heard in desert spaces of the air, 
and (as some have said) in unreal worlds, that mock our 
own, and repeat, for ridicule, the vain and unprofitable 
motions of man, then too surely, about this hour, began 
to toll the funeral knell of my earthly happiness—its final 
hour had sounded. 


One o’clock had arrived: fifteen minutes after, [ strolled 
into the garden, and began to look over the little garden- 
gate in expectation of every moment descrying Agnes im 
the distance. Half an hour passed, and for ten minuter | 
more I was tolerably quiet. From this time until ©, aj¢ 
past two I became constantly more agitated—agitaze, 
perhaps, is too strong a word—but I was restless ana 
anxious beyond what I should have chosen to aek»jow. 
ledge. Still I kept arguing, What is half an heyy» 
what isan hour? A thousand, things might haye i. 
curred to cause that delay, without needing ty suppose 
any accident; or, if an accident, why not a very trifling 
one? She may have slightly hurt her foot—she may 
have slightly sprained her ankle. “Oh, doubtless,” I 
exclaimed to myself, “ it will be a mere trifle, or perhaps 
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nothing atall.”’ But I remember that, even whilst I was 
saying this, I took my hat and walked with nervous haste 
into the little quiet lane upon which our garden-gate 
opened. ‘The lane led by a few turnings, and after a 
course of about five hundred yards, into a broad high- 
road, which even at that day had begun to assume the 
character of a street, and allowed an unobstructed range 
of view in the direction of the city for at least a mile. 
Here I stationed myself, for the air was so clear that I 
could distinguish dress and figure to a much greater dis- 
tance than usual. Even on such a day, however, the 
remote distance was hazy and indistinct, and at any other 
season I should have been diverted with the various mis- 
takes I made. From occasional combinations of colour, 
modified by light and shade, and of course powerfully 
assisted by the creative state of the eye under this nerv- 
ous apprehensiveness, I continued to shape into images 
of Agnes forms without end, that upon nearer approach 
presented the most grotesque contrasts to her impressive 
appearance. But I had ceased even to comprehend the 
ludicrous: my agitation was now so overruling and en- 
grossing that I lost even my intellectual sense of it; and 
now first I understood practically and feelingly the an- 
guish of hope alternating with disappointment, as it may 
be supposed to act upon the poor shipwrecked seaman, 
alone and upon a desolate coast, straining his sight for 
ever to the fickle element which has betrayed him, but 
which only can deliver him, and with his eyes still trac- 
ing in the far distance, 


“Ships, dim-discover’d, dropping from the clouds ;” 


which a brief interval of suspense still for ever disperses 
into hollow pageants of air or vapour. One deception 
melted away only to be succeeded by another: still I 
fancied that at last to a certainty I could descry the tall 
figure of Agnes, her gipsy hat, and even the peculiar 
elegance of her walk, Often I went so far as to laugh 
at myself, and even to tux my recent fears with unman- 
liness and efleminacy, or recollecting the audible throb- 
bings of my heart, and the nervous palpitations which 
had besieged me; but these symptoms, whether effemi- 
nate or not, began to come back tumultuously under the 
gloomy doubts that succeeded almost before I had uttered 
this self-reproach, Still I found myself mocked and de- 
luded with false hopes; yet still I renewed my quick 
walk, and the intensity of my watch for that radiant form 
that was fated never more to be scen returning from the 
cruel city. 

It was nearly half past three, and therefore close upon 
two hours beyond the time fixed by Agnes for her return, 
when I became absolutely incapable of supporting the 
further tortare of suspense, and I suddenly took the reso- 
lutien of returning home and concerting with my female 
servants some-:onergetic measures, though what I could 
hardly say, on bénalf of their mistress. On entering the 
garden-gate, I met our little child Francis, who uncon- 
sciously infiicted a pang upon me, which he neither could 
have meditated nor have understood. I passed him at 
his play, perhaps even unaware of his presence, but he 
recalled me to that perception by crying aloud that he 
had just seen his mamma. 

«“ When—where ?” I asked convulsively. 

“ Up stairs in her bedroom,” was his instantaneous 
answer. 

His manner was such as forbade me to suppose that he 
could be joking ; and, as it was barely possible (though, 
for reasons well known to me, in the highest degree im- 
probable), that Agnes might have returned by a by-path, 
which, leading through a dangerous and disreputable 
suburb, would not have coincided at any one point with 
the public road where I had been keeping my station. I 
sprang forward into the house, up stairs, and in rapid 
succession into every room where it was likely that she 
might be found; but every where there was a dead si- 
lence, disturbed only by myself, for, in my growing con- 
fusion of thought, I believe that I rang the bell violently 
in every room I entered. No such summons, however, 
was needed, for the servants, two of whom at the least 
were most faithful creatures, and devotedly attached to 
their young mistress, stood ready of themselves to come 
and make enquiries of me as soon as they became aware 
of the alarming fact that I had returned without her. 

Until this moment, though having some private rea- 
sons for surprise that she should have failed to come into 
the house for a minute or two at the hour prefixed, in 
order to make some promised domestic arrangements for 
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the day, they had taken it for granted that she must have 
met with me at some distance from home—and that either 
the extreme beauty of the day had Leguiled her of all 
petty household recollections, or (as a conjecture_more 
in harmony with past experiences) that my impatience 
and solicitations had persuaded her to lay aside her own 
plans for the moment, at the risk of some little domestic 
inconvenience. Now, however, in a single instant van- 
nished every mode of accounting for their mistress’s ab- 
sence; and the consternation of our looks communicated 
contagiously, by the most unerring of all languages, from 
each to the other, what thoughts were uppermost in our 
panic-stricken hearts. If to any person it should seem 
that our alarm was disproportioned to the occasion, and 
not justified at least by any thing as yet made known to 
us, let that person consider the weight due to the two 
following facts—first, that from the recency of our set- 
tlement in this neighbourhood, and from the extreme 
seclusion of my-wife’s previous life at a vast distance 
from the metropolis, she had positively no friends on her 
list of visiters who resided in this great capital; secondly, 
and far above all beside, let him remember the awful de- 
nunciations, so unexpectedly tallying with this alarming 
and mysterious absence, of the Hungarian prophetess : 
these had been slighted—almost dismissed from our 
thoughts ; but now in sudden reaction they came back 
upon us with a frightful power to lacerate and to sting— 
the shadowy outline of a spiritual agency, such as that 
which could at all predict the events, combining in ene 
mysterious eflect, with the shadowy outline of those very 
predictions. The power, that could have predicted, was 
as dim and as hard to grasp as was the precise nature of 
the evil that had been predicted. 

An icy terror froze my blood at this moment, when I 
looked at the significant glances, too easily understood by 
me, that were exchanged between the servants. My 
mouth had been for the last two hours growing more and 
more parched, so that at present, from mere want of 
moisture, I could not separate my lips to speak. One of 
the women saw the vain efforts I was making, and hastily 
brought me a glass of wat’. With the first recovei'y of 
speech, I asked them what little Francis had meant by 
saying that he had seen his mother in her bedroom. 
Their reply was—that they were as much at a loss to 
discover his meaning as I was; that he had made the 
same assertion to them, and with so much earnestness, 
that they had, all in succession, gone up stairs to look for 
| her, and with the fullest expectation of finding her. This 

was a mystery which remained such to the very last. 
| There was no doubt whatsoever that the child believed 
| himself to have seen his mother: that he could not have 
seen her in her human bodily presence, there is as little 








profligacy, and with temptations of every order. He had 
been led astray: culpable he had been, but by very much 
the least culpable of the set into which accident had 
thrown him, as regarded acts and probable intentions; 
and as regarded palliations from childish years, from total 
inexperience, or any other alleviating circumstances that 
could be urged, having every thing to plead—and of all 
his accomplices the only one who had any thing to plead. 
Interest, however, he had little or none ; and whilst some 
hoary villains of the party, who happened to be more 
powerfully befriended, were finally allowed to escape 
with a punishment little more than nominal, he and two 
others were selected as sacrifices to the offended laws. 
They suffered capitally. All three behaved well; but 
the poor boy in particular, with a courage, a resignation, 
and a meckness, so distinguished and beyond his years 
as to attract the admiration and the liveliest sympathy of 
the public universally. If strangers could feel in that 
way, if the mere hardened executioner could be melted 
at the final scene—it may be judged to what a fierce and 
terrific height would ascend the affliction of a doating 
mother, constitutionally too” fervid in her affections, I 
have heard an official person declare, that the spectacle of 
her desolation and frantic anguish was the most frightful 
thing he had ever witnessed, and so harrowing to the 
feelings, that all who could by their rank venture upon 
such an irregularity, absented themselves during the 
critical period from the office which corresponded with the 
government ; for, as I have said, the affair took place in 
a large provincial city, at a great distance from the capi- 
tal. All who knew this woman, or who were witnesses 
to the alteration which one fortnight had wrought in her 
person as well as her demeanour, fancied it impossible 
that she could continue to live; or that, if she did, it 
must be through the giving way of her reason. They 
proved, however, to be mistaken ; or, at least, if (as some 
thought) her reason did suffer in some degree, this result 
showed itself in the inequality of her temper, in moody 
fits of abstraction, and the morbid energy of her manner 
at times under the absence of all adequate external ex- 
citement, rather than in any positive and apparent hallu- 
cinations of thought. The charm which had mainly 
carried off the instant danger to her faculties, was doubt- 
less the intense sympathy which she met with, And in 
these offices of consolatiommy wife stood foremost. For, 
and that was fortunate, she had found herself able, with- 
out violence to her own sincerest opinions in the case, to 
offer precisely that form of sympathy which was most 
soothing to the angry irritation of the poor mother: not 
only had she shown a direct interest in the boy, and not 
a mere interest of reflection from that which she took in 
the mother, and had expressed it by visits to his dun- 





doubt as there is, alas! that in this world he never did 
see her again. The poor child constantly adhered to his 
story, and with a circumstantiality far beyond all power | 
of invention that could be presumed in an artless infant. | 
Eveiy attempt at puzzling him or entangling him in con- | 
tradictions by means of cross-examination was but labour | 
thrown away ; though, indeed, it is true enough that for | 
| those attempts, as will soon be seen, there was but a brief | 
| interval allowed. | 
| - Not dwelling upon this subject at present, I turned to 
| Hanndh—a woman who held the nominal office of cook | 
| | 
| 
| } 
| | 





| in our little establishment, but whose real duties had been 
much more about her mistress’s person—and with a 
searching look of appeal I asked her whether, in this 
| moment of trial, when (as she might see) I was not so | 
| perfectly master of myself as perhaps always to depend 
upon seeing what was best to be done, she would consent 
to accompany me into the city, and take upon herself 
those obvious considerations of policy or prudence which 
might but too easily escape my mind, darkened, and likely 
to be darkened, as to its power of discernment by the 
hurricane of affliction now too probably at hand. She 
answered my appeal with the fervour I expected from 
what I had already known of her character. She was a 
woman of a strong, fiery, perhaps I might say of heroic 
mind, supported by a courage that was absolutely in- 
domitable, and by a strength of bodily frame very un- 
usual in a woman, and beyond the promise even of her 
person. She had suffered as deep a wrench in her own 
affections as a human being can suffer: she had lost her 
one sole child, a fair-haired boy of most striking beauty 
and interesting disposition, at the age of seventeen, and 
by the worst of all possible fates. He lived (as we did 
at that time) in a large commercial city, overflowing with 








geon, and by every sort of attention to his comforts 
which his case called for, or the prison regulations al- 
lowed—not only had she wept with the distracted woman 
as if for a brother of her own; but, which went farther 
than all the rest in softening the mother’s heart, she had 
loudly and indignantly proclaimed her belief in the boy’s 
innocence, and in the same tone her sense of the crying 
injustice committed as to the selection of the victims, 
and the proportion of the punishment awarded. Others, 
in the language of a great poet, 


“Had pitied her and not her grief :” 


| they had either not been able to see, or, from careless- 


ness, had neglected to see, any peculiar wrong done to 
her in the matter which occasioned her grief—but had 
simply felt compassion for her as for one summoned, ina 
regular course of providential and haman dispensation, 
to face an affliction, heavy in itself, but not heavy from 
any special defect of equity. Consequently their very 
sympathy, being so much built upon Ahe assumption that 
an only child had offended to the extent implied in his 
sentence, oftentimes clothed itself in expressions which 
she felt to be not consolations, but insults, and, in fact, 
so many justifications of those whom it relieved her over- 
charged heart to regard as the very worst of enemies. 
Agnes, on the other hand, took the very same view of 
the case as herself; and, though otherwise the gentlest 
of all gentlest creatures, yet here, from the generous 
fervour of her reverence for justice, and her abhorrence 
of oppression, she gave herself no trouble to moderate 
the energy of her language: aor did I, on my part, feel-; 
ing that substantially she was in the right, think it of im- 
portance to dispute about the exact degrees of the wrong 
done or the indignation due to it. In this way it hap- 
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pened naturally enough that at one and the same time, 
though little contemplating either of these results, Agnes 
had done a prodigious service to the poor desolate mother 
by breaking the force of her misery, as well as by arm- 
ing the active agencies of indignation against the de- 
pressing ones of solitary grief, and for herself had wona 
most grateful and devoted friend, who would have gone 
through fire and water to serve her, and was thencefor- 
wards most anxious for some opportunity to testify how 
deep had been her sense of the goodness shown to her 
by her benign young mistress, and how incapable of suf- 
fering abatement by time. It remains to add, which | 
have slightly noticed before, that this woman was of un- 
usual personal strength: her bodily frame matched with 
her intellectual; and I notice this now with the more 
emphasis, because I am coming rapidly upon ground 
where it will be seen that this one qualification was of 
more summary importance to us—did us more “ yeoman’s 
service” at a crisis the most awful—than other qualities 
of greater name and pretension. Hannah was this wo- 
man’s Christian name; and her name and her memory 
are to me amongst the most hallowed of my earthly 
recollections. 

One of her two fellow-servants, known technically 
among us as the “parlour maid,” was also, but not 
equally, attached to her miftress; and merely because 
her nature, less powerfully formed and endowed, did not 
allow her to entertain or to comprehend any service 
equally fervid of passion or of impassioned action. She, 
however, was good, affectionate, and worthy to be trusted. 
But a third there was, a nursery maid, and therefore more 
naturally and more immediately standing within the con- 
fidence of her mistress—her I could not trust: her I 
suspected. But of that hereafter. Mean time, Hannah— 
she upon whom I leaned as upon a staff in all which re- 
spected her mistress, ran up stairs, after I had spoken and 
received her answer, in order hastily to dress and prepare 
herself for going out along with me to the city. I did 
not ask her to be quick in her movements: I knew there 
was no need ; and, whilst she was absent, I took up, in 
one of my fretful movements of nervousness, a book 
which was lying upon a side table. The book fell open 
of itself at a particular page ; and in that, perhaps, there 
was nothing extraordinary—for it was a little portable 
edition of Paradise Lost ; and the page was one which 
J must naturally have turned 6 many atime. For to 
Agnes I had read all the great masters of literature, es- 
pecially those of modern times: so that few people knew 
the high classics more familiarly; and as to the passage 
in question, from its divine beauty I had read it aloud to 
her, perhaps, on fifty separate occasions. 
tion to take away any appearance of a vulgar attempt to 
create omens ; but still, in the very act of confessing the 
simple truth, and thus weakening the marvellous charac- 
ter of the anecdote, I must notice it as a strange instance 
of the “ Sortes Miltoniane”—that precisely at such a 
moment as this I should find thrown in my way, should 
feel tempted to take up, and should open, a volume con- 
taining such a passage as the following: and observe, 
moreover, that although the volume, once being taken 
up, would naturally open where it had been most fre- 
quently read, there were, however, many passages which 
had been read as frequently—or more so. The particu- 


lar passage upon which I opened at this moment, was | that knew something of you, sir, I believe, and he wish- 


that most beautiful one in which the fatal morning sepa- 


ration is described between Adam and his bride—that | 


All this I men- | 


where art thou? Much failing thou wilt not be found, 
nor much deceived; innocent in any case thou art; 
but, alas ! too surely by this time Aapless, and the victim 
of some diabolic wickedness.’ Thus I murmured to 
myself; thus I ejaculated; thus I apostrophised my 
Agnes; then again came a stormier mood. 1 could not 
sit still; I could not stand in quiet; I threw the book 
from me with violence against the wall; I began to 
hurry backwards and forwards in a short uneasy walk, 
when suddenly a sound, a step; it was the sound of the 
garden gate opening, followed by a hasty tread. Whose 
tread? Not for a moment could it be fancied the oread 
step which belonged to that daughter of the hills—my 
wife, my Agnes; no, it was the dull massy tread of a 
man ; and immediately there came a loud blow upon the 
door, and in the next moment, the bell having been 
found, a furious peal of ringing. Oh coward heart! not 
for a lease of immortality could I have gone forwards 
myself. My breath failed me ; an interval came in which 
respiration seemed to be stifled—the blood to halt in its 
current; and then and there I recognised in myself the 
force and living truth of that scriptural description of a 
heart consciously beset by evil without escape; “ Susan- 
nah sighed.” Yes, a long, long sigh—a deep, deep sigh 
—that is the natural language by which the overcharged 
heart utters forth the woe that else would break it. I 
sighed—oh how profoundly! But that did not give me 
power to move, Who will go to the door? I whispered 
audibly. Who is at the door? was the inaudible whis- 
per of my heart. Then might be seen the characteristic 
differences of the three women. That one, whom I sus- 
pected, I heard raising an upper window to look out and 
reconnoitre. The affectionate Rachel, on the other 
hand, ran eagerly down stairs; but Hannah, half dress- 
ed, even her bosom exposed, passed her like a storm ; 
and before I heard any sound of opening a door, I saw 
from the spot where I stood the door already wide open, 
and a man in the costume of a policeman. All that he 
said I cvuld not hear; but this 1 heard—that I was 
wanted at the police office, and had better come off with- 
| out delay. He seemed then to get a glimpse of me, and 
| to make an effort towards coming nearer; but I slunk | 
| away, and left to Hannah the task of drawing from him 
any circumstances which he might know. But appa- | 
rently there was not much to tell, or rather, said I, there 
is too much, the much absorbs the many; some one 
mighty evil transcends and guells all particulars. At 
length the door was closed, and the man was gone. 
Hannah crept slowly along the passage, and looked in 
hesitatingly. Her very movements and stealthy pace 
testified that she had heard nothing which, even by com- 
| parison, she could think good news. “Tell me not now, 
Hannah,” I said; “ wait till we are in the open air.” 
She went up stairs again. How short seemed the time 
till she descended! how I longed for further respite ! 
“ Hannah !” I said at length, when we were fairly mov- 
ing upon the road, “ Hannah! I am too sure you have 
nothing good to tell. But now tell me the worst, and | 
let that be in the fewest words possible.” 

“ Sir,” she said, “we had better wait until we reach 
| the office ; for really I could not understand the man. 
| He says that my mistress is detained upon some charge; | 
| but what, I could not at all make out. He was a man | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





| ed to be civil, and kept saying, ‘Oh! I dare say it will | 
| turn out nothing at all, many such charges are made | 


separation so pregnant with wo, which eventually proved | i@ly and carelessly, and some maliciously.’ ‘ But what | 
the occasion of the mortal transgression—the last scene | charges 1’ I cried, and then he wanted to speak privately 


between our first parents at which both were innocent and 
both were happy—although the superior intellect already | 
felt, and, in the slight altercation preceding this separa- | 


toyou. ButI told him that of all persons he must not | 
speak to you, if he had any thing painful to tell; for | 
that you were too much disturbed already, and had been | 


tion, had already expressed a dim misgiving of some | for some hours, out of anxiety and terror about my mis- | 


coming change: these are the words, and in depth of | 

pathos they have rarely been approached : 
« Oft he to her his charge of quick return 

Repeated ; she to him as oft engaged 

To be returned by noon amid the bow’r, 

And all things in best order to invite 

Noontide repast, or afternoon’s repose. 

Oh, much deceived, much failing, hapless Eve ! 

Of thy presumed return, event perverse ! 

Thou never from that hour in Paradise 

Found’st either sweet repast, or sound repose.” 


« My Eve!” I exclaimed, “ partner in my paradise, 





| was less willing to speak freely than before. 


So, when he heard that, he | 
He might 
prove wrong, he said; he might give offence; things 
might turn out far otherwise than according to first ap- 
pearances; for his part, he could not believe any thing 
amiss of so sweet a lady. And after all, it would be 
better to wait till we reached the office.” 

Thus much then was clear—Agnes was under some 
accusation. This was already worse than the worst I 
had anticipated. « And then,” said I, thinking aloud to 
Hannah, “ one of two things is apparent to me; either 
the accusation is one of pure hellish malice, without a | 
colour of probability or the shadow of a foundation, and | 
that way, alas! I am driven in my fears by that Hun- | 


tress, to bear much more, 


garian woman’s prophecy; or, which but for my de- 
sponding heart I should be more inclined to think, the 
charge has grown out of my poor wife’s rustic ignorance 
as to the usages then recently established by law with 
regard to the kind of money that could be legally ten- 
dered. This, however, was a suggestion that did not 
tend to alleviate my anxiety; and my nervousness had 
mounted toa painful, almost to a disabling degree, by 
the time we reached the office. Already on our road 
thither some parties had passed us who were conversing 
with eagerness upon the case: so much we collected 
from the many and ardent expressions about “ the lady’s 
beauty,” though the rest of such words as we could 
catch were ill calculated to relieve my suspense. This, 
then, at least was certain—that my poor timid Agnes 
had already been exhibited before a tumultuous crowd ; 
that her name and reputation had gone forth as a sub- 
ject of discussion for the public; and that the domestic 
seclusion and privacy within which it was her matronly 
privilege to move, had already undergone a rude viola- 
tion. 

The office, and all the purlieus of the office, were oc- 
cupied by a dense crowd. That perheps was already the 
case, more or less, at this time of day; but at present 
the crowd was manifestly possessed by a more than or- 
dinary interest ; and there was a unity in this possessing 
interest ; all were talking on the same subject, the case 
in which Agnes had so recently appeared in some cha- 
racter or other; and by this time it became but too cer- 
tain in the character of an accused person. Pity was 
the prevailing sentiment amongst the mob; but the opi- 
nions varied much as to the probable criminality of the 
prisoner. I made my way into the office. The pre- 
siding magistrates had all retired for the afternoon, and 
would not reassemble until eight o’clock in the evening. 
Some clerks only or officers of the court remained, who 
were too much harassed by applications for various forms 
and papers connected with the routine of public busi- 
ness, and by other official duties which required signa- 
tures or attestations, to find much leisure for answering 
individual questions. Some, however, listened with a 
marked air of attention to my earnest request for the 
circumstantial details of the case, but finally referred me 
to a vast folio volume, in which were entered all the 
charges, of whatever nature, involving any serious ten- 
dency—in fact, all that exceeded a misdemeanor—in the 
regular chronological succession according to which they 
came before the magistrate. Here, in this vast calendar 
of guilt and misery, amidst the aliases or cant designa- 
tions of ruflians—prostitutes—felons, stood the descrip- 
tion, at full length, Christian and surnames all properly 
registered, of my Agnes—of her whose very name had 
always sounded to my ears like the very echo of moun 
tain innocence, purity, and pastoral simplicity. Here, 
in another column, stood the name and residence of her 
accuser, I shall call him Barratt, for that was amongst 
his names, and a name_by which he had at one period 
of his infamous life been known to the public, though 
not his principal name, or the one which he had thought 
fit to assume at this era. James Barratt, then, as I shall 
here call him, was a haberdasher—keeping a large and 
conspicuous shop in a very crowded, and what was then 
considered a fashionable part of the city. The charge 
was plain and short. Did I live to read it? It accused 
Agnes M of having on that morning secreted in 
her muff, and feloniously carried away, a valuable piece 
of Mechlin lace, the property of James Barratt. And 
the result of the first examination was thus communi- 
cated in a separate column, written in red ink—« Re- 
manded to the second day after to-morrow for final 
examination.” Every thing in this sin-polluted register 
was in manuscript ; but at night the records of each day 
were regularly transferred to a printed journal, enlarged 
by comments and explanatory descriptions from some 
one of the clerks, whose province it was to furnish this 
intelligence to the public journals, On that same night, 
therefore, would go forth to the world such an account 
of the case, and such a description of my wife’s person, 
as would inevitably summon to the next exhibition of 
her misery, as by special invitation and advertisement, 
the whole world of this vast metropolis—the idle, the 
curious, the brutal, the hardened amateur in spectacles 
of wo, and the benign philanthropist, who frequents 
such scenes with the purpose of carrying alleviation to 
their afflictions. All alike, whatever might be their mo- 
tives or the spirit of their actions, would rush (as to 
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some grand festival of curiosity and sentimental luxury) 
to this public martyrdom of my innocent wife. 

Meantime, what was the first thing to be done? 
Manifestly, to see Agnes: her account of the affair 
might suggest the steps to be taken. Prudence, there- 
fore, at any rate prescribed this course; and my heart 
would not have tolerated any other. I applied, there- 
fore, at once for information as to the proper mode of 
effecting this purpose without delay. What was my 
horror at learning that, by a recent regulation of all the 
police offices, under the direction of the public minister 
who presided over that department of the national ad- 
ministration, no person could be admitted to an inter- 
view with any accused party during the progress of the 
official examinations—or, in fact, until the final com- 
mittal of the prisoner for trial. This rule was supposed 
to be attended by great public advantages, and had rare- 
ly been relaxed—never, indeed, without a special inter- 
position of the police minister authorising its suspension. 
But was the exclusion absolute and universal? Might 
not at least a female servant, simply as the bearer of such 
articles as were indispensable to female delicacy and 
comfort, have access to her mistress? No; the exclu- 
sion was total and unconditional. To argue the point 
was manifestly idle ; the subordinate officers had no dis- 
cretion in the matter ; nor, in fact, had any other official 
person, whatever were his rank, except the supreme one; 
and to him I neither bad any obvious means of intro- 
duction, nor (in case of obtaining such an introduction) 
any chance of success; for the spirit of the rule, I fore- 
saw it would be answered, applied with especial force to 
cases like the present. 

Mere human feelings of pity, sympathy with my too 
visible agitation, superadded to something of perhaps 
reverence for the blighting misery that was now opening 
its artillery upon me—for misery has a privilege, and 
every where is felt to be a holy thing—had combined to 
procure for me some attention and some indulgence 
hitherto. Answers had been given with precision, ex- 


planations made at length, and anxiety shown to satisfy 
my enquiries. But this could not last; the inexorable 
necessities of public business coming back in a torrent 
upon the official people after this momentary interrup- 
tion, forbade them to indulge any further consideration 
for an individual case, and I saw that I must not stay 


any longer. I was rapidly coming to be regarded as a 
hindrance to the movement of public affairs; and the 
recollection that I might again have occasion for some 
appeal to these men in their official characters, admo- 
nished me not to abuse my privilege of the moment. 
After returning thanks, therefore, for the disposition 
shown to oblige me, I retired. 

Slowly did I and Hannah retrace our steps. Hannah 
sustained, in the tone of her spirits, by the extremity of 
her anger, a mood of feeling which I did not share. In- 
dignation was to her in the stead of consolation and 
hope. I, for my part, could not seek even a momentary 
shelter from my tempestuous affliction in that temper of 
mind. The man who could accuse my Agnes, and ac- 
cuse her of such a crime, I felt to be a monster; and in 
my thoughts he was already doomed to a bloody atone- 
ment (atonement! alas! what atonement!) whenever 
the time arrived that her cause would not be prejudiced, or 
the current of public feeling made to turn in his favour 
by investing him with the semblance of an injured or 
suffering person. So much was settled in my thoughts 
with the stern serenity of a decree issuing from a judg- 
ment-seat. But that gave no relief, no shadow of relief, 
to the misery which was now consuming me. Here was 
an end, in one hour, to the happiness of a life. In one 
hour it had given wav, root and branch—had melted 
like so much frost-work, or a pageant of vapoury exha- 
lations. In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, and 
yet for ever and ever, I comprehended the total ruin of 
my situation. ‘The case, as others might think, was yet 
in suspense; and there was room enough for very ra- 
tional hopes, especially where there was an absolute cer- 
tainty of innocence. ‘Total freedom from all doubt on 
that point seemed to justify almost more than hopes. 
This might be said, and most people would have been 
more or-less consoled by it. I was not. I felt as certain, 
as irredeemably, as hopelessly certain of the final results 
as though I had seen the record in the books of heaven. 
«“ Hope nothing,” | said to myself; “think not of hope 
in this world, but think only how best to walk steadily, 
and not to reel like a creature wanting discourse of 





reason, or incapable of religious hopes under the bur- 
den which it has pleased God to impose, and which 
in this life cannot be shaken off. The countenance 
of man is made to look upward and to the skies. 
Thither also point henceforwards your heart and your 
thoughts. Never again let your thoughts travel earth- 
wards. Settle them on the heavens, to which your 
Agnes is already summoned. The call is clear, and not 
to be mistaken. Little in her fate now depends upon 
you, or upon any thing that man can do. Look, there- 
fore, to yourself; see that you make not shipwreck of 
your heavenly freight, because your earthly freight is 
lost ; and miss not, by any acts of wild and presump- 
tuous despair, that final reunion with your Agnes, which 
can only be descried through vistas that open through 
the heavens.” 

Such were the thoughts, thoughts often made audible, 
which came spontaneously like oracles from afar, as I 
strode homewards with Hannah by my side. Her, mean- 
time, I seemed to hear; for at times I seemed and I in- 
tended to answer her. But answer her I did not; for 
not ten words of all that she said did I really and con- 
sciously hear. How I went through that night is more 
entirely a blank in my memory, more entirely a chapter 
of chaos and the confusion of chaos, than any other 
passage the most impressive in my life. If I even slum- 
bered for a moment, as at intervals I did sometimes, 
though never sitting down, but standing or pacing about 
throughout the night, and if in this way I attained a 
momentary respite from self-consciousness, no sooner 
had I reached this enviable state of oblivion, than some 
internal sting of irritation as rapidly dispersed the whole 
fickle fabric of sleep; and, as if the momentary trance 
—this fugitive beguilement of my wo—had been con- 
ceded by a demon’s subtle malice only with the purpose 
of barbing the pag, by thus forcing it into a stronger 
relief through the insidious peace preceding it. It is a 
well-known and most familiar experience to all the sons 
and daughters of affliction, that under no circumstances 
is the piercing, lancihating torment of a recent calamity 
felt so keenly as in the first moments of awaking in the 
morning from the night’s slumbers. Just at the very in- 
stant when the clouds of sleep, and the whole fantastic 
illusions of dreaminess are dispersing, just as the reali- 
ties of life are re-assuming their steadfast forms—re- 
shaping themselves—and settling anew into those fixed 
relations which they are to preserve throughout the 
waking hours ; in that particular crisis of transition from 
the unreal to the real, the wo which besieges the brain 
and the life-springs at the heart rushes in afresh amongst 
the other crowd of realities, and has, at the moment of 
restoration, literally the force and liveliness of a new 
birth—the very same pang, and no whit feebler, as that 
which belonged to it when it was first made known. 
From the total hush of oblivion which had buried it and 
sealed it up, as it were, during the sleeping hours, it 
starts into sudden life on our first awaking, and is to all 
intents and purposes a new and not an old affliction— 
one which brings with it the old original shock which 
attended its first annunciation. 

That night—that first night of separation from my 
wife—how'it passed, I know not; I know only that it 
passed, I being in our common bed-chamber, that holiest 
of all temples that are consecrated to human attachments 
whenever the heart is pure of man and woman, and the 
love is strong—I being in that bedchamber, once the tem- 
ple, now the sepulchre of our happiness—I there, and 
my wife—my innocent wife—in a dungeon. As the 
morning light began to break, somebody knocked at the 
door ; it was Hannah; she took my hand—misery levels 
all feeble distinctions of station, sex, age—she noticed 
my excessive feverishness, and gravely remonstrated 
with me upon the necessity there was that I should main- 
tain as much health as possible for the sake of « others,” 
if not for myself. She then brought me some tea, which 
refreshed me greatly ; for I had tasted nothing at all be- 
yond a little water since the preceding morning’s break- 
fast. This refreshment seemed to relax and thaw the 
stiff frozen state of cheerless, rayless despair, in which I 
had passed the night; I became susceptible of consola- 
tion—that consolation which lies involved in kindness 
and gentleness of manner—if not susceptible more than 
before of any positive.hope. I sat down; and, having 
no witnesses to my weakness but this kind and faithful 
woman, I wept, and I found a relief in tears; and she, 


with the ready sympathy of a woman,’ wept along with | 





me. All at once she ventured upon the circumstances 
(so far as she had been able to collect them from the 
reports of those who had been present at the examination) 
of our calamity. There was little indeed either to excite 
or to gratify any interest or curiosity separate from the 
personal interest inevitably connected with a case to 
which there were two such parties as a brutal, sensual, 
degraded ruffian, on one side in character of accuser, and 
on the other as defendant, a meek angel of a woman, 
timid and fainting from the horrors of her situation, and 
under the licentious gaze of the crowd—yet, at the same 
time, bold in conscious innocence, and ip the very teeth 
of the suspicions which beset her, winning the good 
opinion, as well as the good wishes of all who saw her. 
There had been at this first examination little for her to 
say beyond the assigning her name, age, and place of 
abode ; and here it was fortunate that her own excellent 
gvod sense concurred with her perfect integrity and in- 
tuitive hatred of all indirect or crooked courses in prompt- 
ing her to an undisguised statement of the simple truth, 
without a momentary hesitation or attempt either at 


evasion or suppression. With equally good intentions- 


in similar situations, many a woman has seriously injured 
her cause by slight evasions of the entire truth, where, 
nevertheless, her only purpose has been the natural and 
ingenuous one of coating save the reputation untainted 
of a name which she felt to have been confided to her 
keeping. The purpose was an honourable one, but 
erroneously pursued. Agnes fell into no such error. 
She answered calmly, simply, and truly, to every ques- 
tion put by the magistrates ; and beyond that there was 
little opportunity for her to speak; the whole business 
of this preliminary examination being confined to the 
deposition of the accuser as to the circumstances under 
which he aileged the act of felonious appropriation to 
have taken place. These circumstances were perfectly 
uninteresting, considered in themselves; but amongst 
them was one which to us had the most shocking in- 
terest, from the absolute proof thus furnished of a deep- 
laid plot against Agnes. But for this one circumstance 
there would have been a possibility that the whole had 
originated in error—error growing out of and acting upon 
a nature originally suspicious, and confirmed perhaps by 
an unfortunate experience. And in proportion as that 
was possible, the chances increased that the accuser 
might, as the examination advanced, and the winning 
character of the accused party began to develop itself, 
begin to see his error, and to retract his own over-hasty 
suspicions. But now we saw at a glance that for this 
hope there was no countenance whatever, since one soli- 
tary circumstance sufficed to establish a conspiracy. 
The deposition bore—that the lace had been secreted and 
afterwards detected in a muff; now it was a fact as well 
known to both of us as the fact of Agnes having gone 
out at all—that she had laid aside her winter’s dress for 
the first time on this genial sunny day. Muff she had 
not at the time, nor could have had appropriately from 
the style of her costume in other respects. What was 
the effect upon us of this remarkable discovery! Of 
course there died at once the hope of any abandonment 
by the prosecutor of his purpose ; because here was proof 
of a predetermined plot. This hope died at once; but 
then, as it was one which never had presented itself to 
my mind, I lost nothing by which I had ever been so- 
laced. On the other hand, it will be obvious that a new 
hope at the same time arose to take its place, viz., the 
reasonable one that by this single detection, if once esta- 
blished, we might raise a strong presumption of con- 
spiracy, and moreover that, as a leading fact or clue, it 
might serve to guide us in detecting others. Hannah 
was sanguine in this expectation ; and for a moment her 
hopes were contagiously exciting to mine. But the 
hideous despondency which in my mind had settled upon 
the whole affair from the very first, the superstitious pre- 
sentiment I had of a total blight brooding over the entire 
harvest of my life and its promises (tracing itself origi- 
nally, I am almost ashamed to own, up to that prediction 
of the Hungarian woman)—denied me steady light, any 
thing—all in short but a wandering ray of hope. It was 
right, of course, nay, indispensable, that the circumstance 
of the muff should be strongly insistedjupon at the next 
examination, pressed against the prosecutor, and sifted to 
the uttermost. An able lawyer would turn this to a 
triumphant account; and it would be admirable as a 
means of pre-engaging the good opinion as well as the 
sympathies of the public in behalf of the prisoner, But 
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for its final effect—my conviction remained, not to be 
shaken, that all would be useless; that our doom had 
gone forth, and was irrevocable, 

Let me not linger too much over those sad times. 
Morning came on as usual ; for it is strange, but true, 
that to the very wretched it seems wonderful that times 
and seasons should keep their appointed courses in the 
midst of such mighty overthrows and such interruption 
to the courses of their own wonted happiness and their 
habitual expectations. Why should morning and night, 
why should all movements in the natural world be so 
regular, whilst in the moral world all is so irregular and 
anomalous? Yet the sun and the moon rise and set as 
usual upon the mightiest revolutions of empire and of 
worldly fortune that this planet ever beholds ; and it is 
sometimes even a comfort to know that this will be the 
case. A great criminal, sentenced to an agonising pun- 
ishment, has derived a fortitude and a consolation from 
recollecting that the day would run its inevitable course 
—that a day after all was jut a day—that the mighty 
wheel of alternate light and darkness must and would 
revolve—and that the evening star would rise as usual, 
and shine with its untroubled lustre upon the dust and 
ashes of what had indeed suffered, and so recently, 
the most bitter pangs, but would then have ceased to 
suffer. “La Journée,” said Damien, 

« La journée sera dure, mais elle se passera.” 

“ Se passera :” yes, that is true, I whispered to 
myself ; my day also, my season of trial will be hard to 
bear ; but that also will have an end ; that also “ se pas- 
sera.’ This I talked or thought so long as I thought at 
all; for the hour was now rapidly approaching when 
thinking in any shape would for some time be at an end 
for me. 

That day, as the morning advanced, I went again, 
accompanied by Hannah, to the police court and to the 
prison—a vast, ancient, in parts ruinous, and most gloomy 
pile of building. In those days the administration of 
justice was, if not more corrupt, certainly in its inferior 
departments by far more careless than it is at present, 
and liable to thousands of interruptions and mal-practices, 
supporting themselves upon old traditionary usages which 
required at least half a century, and the shattering every 
where given to old systems by the French revolution, 
together with the universal energy of mind applied to 
those subjects over the whole length and breadth of 
Christendom, to approach with any effectual reforms. 
Knowing this, and having myself had direct personal 
cognisance of various cases in which bribery had been 
applied with success, I was not without considerable 
hope that perhaps Hannah and myself might avail our- 
selves of this irregular passport through the gates of the 
prison. And, had the new regulation been of somewhat 
longer standing, there is little doubt that I should have 
been found right; unfortunately, as yet it had all the 
freshness of new-born vigour, and kept itself in remem- 
brance by the singular irritation it excited. Besides this, 
it was a pet novelty of one particular minister new to the 
possession of power, anxious to distinguish himself, proud 
of his creative functions within the range of his office, 
and very sensitively jealous on the point of opposition to 
his mandates. Vain, therefore, on this day were all my 
efforts to corrupt the jailers; and, in fact, anticipating a 
time when I might have occasion to corrupt some of 
them for a more important purpose and on a larger scale, 
I did not think it prudent to proclaim my character be- 
forehand as one who tampered with such means, and 
thus to arm against myself those jealousies in official 
people which it was so peculiarly important that I should 
keep asleep. 

All that day, however, I lingered about the avenues 
and vast courts in the precincts of the prison, and near 
one particular wing of the building, which had been 
pointed out to me by a jailer as the section allotted to 
those who were in the situation of Agnes; that is, wait- 
ing their final commitment for trial. The building gene- 
rally he could indicate with certainty, but he professed 
himself unable to indicate the particular part of it which 
“the young woman brought in on the day previous” 
would be likely to occupy; consequently he could not 
point out the window from which her cell (her “ cell!” 
what a word!) would be lighted. «But, master,” he 
went on to say, “ I would advise nobody to try that game.” 
He looked with an air so significant, and at the same 
time used a gesture so indicative of private understand- 
ing, that I at once apprehended its meaning, and assured 








him that he had altogether misconstrued my drift; that, 
as to attempts at escape, or at any mode of communicat- 
ing with the prisoner from the outside, I trusted all shat 
was perfectly needless; and that at any rate in my eyes 
it was perfectly hopeless. “ Well, master,” he replied, 
“that’s neither here nor there. You’ve come down 
handsomely, that I will say ; and where a gentleman acts 
like a gentleman, and behaves himself as such, I’m not 
the man to go and split upon him for a word. To be 
sure it’s quite nat’ral that a gentleman—put case that a 
young woman is his fancy woman--it’s nothing but 
nat’ral that he should want to get her out of such an 
old rat-hole as this, where many’s the fine-timbered crea- 
ture, both he and she, that has lain to rot, and has never 
got out of the old trap at all, first or last” “ How 
so?” I interrupted him; “surely they don’t detain the 
corpses of prisoners?” “ Ay, but mind you—put case 
that he or that she should die in this rat-trap before sen- 
tence is passed, why then the prison counts them as its 
own children, and buries them in its own chapel—that 
old stack of pigeon-holes that you see up yonder to the 
right hand.” So, then, after all, thought I, if my poor 
Agnes should, in her desolation and solitary confinement 
to these wretched walls, find her frail strength give way 
—should the moral horrors of her situation work their 








of any nature compatible with in-door confinement- 
Hence it arose that the number of those who haunted 
the prison gates with or without a title to admission was 
enormous; all the relatives, or more properly the ae- 
quaintances and connections of the criminal population 
within the prison, being swelled by all the families of 
needy debtors who came daily either to offer the conso- 
lation of their society, or to diminish their common ex- 
penditure by uniting their slender establishments. One 
of the rules applied to the management of this vast mul- 
titude that were every day candidates for admission was, 
that to save the endless trouble as well as risk, perhaps, 
of opening and shutting the main gates to every suc- 
cessive arrival, periodic intervals were fixed for the ad- 
mission by wholesale: and as these periods came round 
every two hours, it would happen at many parts of the 
day that vast crowds accumulated waiting for the next 
opening of the gate. These crowds were assembled in 
two or three large outer courts, in which also were many 
stalls and booths, kept there upon some local privilege of 


| ancient inheritance, or upon some other plea made good 
| by gifts or bribes—some by Jews and others by Chris- 


natural effect upon her health, and she should chance to | 


die within this dungeon, here within this same dungeon 
will she lie to the resurrection, and in that case her 
prison-doors have already closed upon her for ever. ‘The 


tians, perhaps equally Jewish. Superadded to. these 
stationary elements of this miscellaneous population, 
were others drawn thither by pure motives of curiosity, 
so that altogether an almost permanent mob was gathered 
together in these courts; and amid this mob it was— 


| from I know not what definitive motive, partly because I 
| thought it probable that amongst these people I should 


man, who perhaps had some rough kindness in his na- | 
ture, though tainted by the mercenary feelings too in- 


evitably belonging to his situation, seemed to guess at 
the character of my ruminations by the change in my 


countenance, for he expressed some pity for my “ being | 


in so much trouble ;” and it seemed to increase his re- 
spect for me that this trouble should be directed to the 
case of a woman, for he appeared to have a manly sense 
of the peculiar appeal made to the honour and gallantry 
of man, by the mere general fact of the feebleness and 
the dependence of woman. I looked at him more at- 
tentively in consequence of the feeling tone in which he 
now spoke, and was surprised that I had not more par- 
ticularly noticed him before; he was a fine looking, 


and appearance ; and, morally speaking, he was abso- 
lutely.transfigured to my eyes by the effect worked upon 
him for the moment, through the simple calling up of his 
better nature. However, he recurred to his cautions 
about the peril in a legal sense of tampering with the 
windows, bolts, and bars of the old decaying prison; 
which, in fact, precisely according to the degree in which 


hear the case of Agnes peculiarly the subject of conver- 
sation; and so, in fact, it did really happen—but partly, 
and even more, I believe, because I now awfully began 
to shrink from solitude. ‘Tumult I must have, and dis- 
traction of thought. Amid this mob, I say, it was that 
I passed two days. Feverish I had been from the first— 


; and from bad to worse, in such a case, was, at any rate, 
| a natural progress ; but, perhaps, also amongst this crowd 


of the poor, the abjectly wretched, the ill-fed, the de- 
sponding, and the dissolute, there might be very naturally 
a larger body of contagion lurking than according to 
their mere numerical expectations. There was at that 
season a very extensive depopulation going on in some 


) | quarters of this great metropolis, and in other cities of 
youngish man, with a bold Robinhood style of figure | 


the same empire, by means of a very malignant typhus. 


| This fever is supposed to be the peculiar product of jails ; 
| and though it had not as yet been felt as a scourge and 


| devastator of this particular jail, or at least the conse- 
| quent mortality had been hitherto kept down to a mode- 
| rate amount, yet it was highly probable that a certain 


its absolute power over its prisoners was annually grow- | 
ing less and less, grew more and more jeulous of its own | 
reputation, and punished the- attempts to break loose | 
with the more severity, in exact proportion as they were | 


the more tempting by the chances of success. 
sisted in disowning any schemes of the sort, and espe- 
cially upon the ground of their hopelessness. But this, 
on the other hand, wasa ground that in his inner thoughts 
he treated with scorn; and I could easily see that, with 
a little skilfal management of opportunity, I might, upon 
occasion, draw, from him all the secrets he knew as to 


I per- | 


the special points of infirmity in this old ruinous build. | 
1 | gether with the better half of an eighth week, had passed 
pear that there was some use to be derived from this | 


ig. For the present, and until it should certainly ap- 


species of knowledge, I forbore to raise superfluous sus- 


picions by availing myself further of his communicative | 


disposition. ‘l'aking, however, the precaution of secur- 


ing his name, together with his particular office and de- | 


signation in the prison, I parted from him as if to go 


home, but in fact to resume my sad roamings up and | 


down the precincts of the jail. 
What made these precincts much larger than other- 
wise would have been, was the circumstance that, by a 


usage derived from older days, both criminal prisoners and | 
those who were prisoners for debt, equally fell under the | 


custody of this huge caravanserai for the indifferent re- 
ception of crime, of misdemeanour, and of misfortune. 
And those who came under the two first title were lodged 
here through all stages of their connection with public 
justice; alike when mere objects of vague suspicion to 
the police, when under examination upon a specific 
charge, when fully committed for trial, when convicted 
and under sentence, awaiting the execution of that sen- 
tence, and, in a large proportion of cases, even through 


| 


quantity of contagion, much beyond the proportion of 
other popular assemblages less uniformly wretched in 
their composition, was here to be found all] day long ; 
and doubtless. my excited state, and irritable habit of 
body, had offered a peculiar predisposition that favoured 
the rapid development of this contagion. However this 
might be, the result was, that on the evening of the 
second day which I spent in haunting the purlieus of the 
prison (consequently the night preceding the second 
public examination of Agnes), I was attacked by ardent 
fever in such unmitigated fury, that before morning I had 
lost all command of my intellectual faculties. For some 
weeks I became a pitiable maniac, and in every sense the 
wreck of my former self; and seven entire weeks, to- 


over my head whilst I Jay unconscious of time and its 
dreadful freight of events, excepting in so far as my dis- 
ordered brain, by its fantastic coinages, created endless 
mimicries and mockeries of these events—less substan- 
tial, but oftentimes less afflicting, or less agitating. It 
would have been well for me had my destiny decided 
that I was not to be recalled to this world of wo. But 
I had no such happiness in store. I recovered, and 
through twenty and eight years my groans have recorded 


the sorrow I fee] that I did. 


* * . * ” . 


I shall not rehearse circumstantially, and point by 
point, the sad unfolding, as it proceeded through suc- 
cessive revelations to me, of all which bad happened 
during my state of physical incapacity. When I first 
became aware that my wandering senses had returned 
to me; and knew, by the cessation of all throbbings, and 
the unutterable pains that had so long possessed my 
brain, that I was now returning from the gates of death, 
a sad confusion assailed me as to some indefinite cloud 
of evil that had been hovering over me at the time when 


their final stage of punishment, when it happened to be I first fell into a state of insensibility. For a time I 
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struggled vainly to recover the lost connection of my 
thoughts, and I endeavoured ineffectually to address my- 
self to sleep. I opened my eyes, but found the glare of 
light painful beyond measure. Strength, however, it 
seemed to me that I had, and more than enough,-to raise 
myself out of bed. I made the attempt, but fell back, 
almost giddy with the effort. At the sound of the dis- 
turbance which I had thus made, a woman whom I did 
not know came from behind a curtain, and spoke to me. 
Shrinking from any communication with a stranger, es- 
pecially one whose discretion I could not estimate in 
making discoveries to me with the requisite caution, I 
asked her simply what o’clock it was. 

« Eleven in the forenoon,” she replied. 

« And what day of the month ?” 

« The second,” was her brief answer. 

I felt almost a sense of shame in adding—* The se- 
cond! but of what month ?”’ 

«“ Of June,” was the startling rejoinder. 

On the 8th of April I had fallen ill, and it was now 
actually the 2d of June. Oh! sickening calculation ! 
revolting register of hours! for in that same moment 
which brought back this one recollection, perhaps by 
steadying my brain, rushed back in a torrent all the other 
dreadful remembrances of the period, and now the more 
so, because, though the event was still uncertain as re- 
garded my knowledge, it must have become dreadfully 
certain as regarded the facts of the case, and the happi- 
ness of all who were concerned. Alas! one little cir- 
cumstance too painfully assured me that this event had 
not been a happy one. Had Agnes been restored to her 
liberty and her home, where would she have been found 
but watching at my bedside ? That too certainly I knew, 
and the inference was too bitter to support. 

. * 


. * * . * 


On this same day, some hours afterwards, upon Han- 
nah’s return from the city, I received from her, and heard 
with perfect calmness, the whole sum of evil which 
awaited me. Little Francis—she took up her tale at 
that point—*« was with God :” so she expressed herself. 
He had died of the same fever which had attacked me— 
had died and been buried nearly tive weeks before. Too 
probably he had caught the infection from me, Almost 
—suach are the caprices of human feeling—almost I 
could have rejoiced that this young memorial of my 
vanished happiness had vanished also. It gave me a 
pang, nevertheless, that the grave should thus have 
closed upon him before I had seen his fair little face 
again. But I steeled my heart to hear worse things than 
this. Next she went on to inform me that already, on 
the first or second day of our calamity, she had taken 
upon herself, without waiting for authority, on observing 
the rapid approaches of illness in me, and arguing the 
state of helplessness which would follow, to write off at 
once a suinmons in the most urgent terms to the brother 
of my wife. This gentleman, whom I shall call Pier- 
poiut, was a high-spirited generous young man as I have 
ever known. When I say that he was a sportsman, that 
at one season of the.year he did little else than pursue 
his darling amusement of fox-hunting, for which indeed 
he had. almost a maniacal passion—saying this, I shall 
already have prejudged him in the opinions of many, 
who fancy all such persons the slaves of corporal enjoy- 
ments. But, with submission, the truth lies the other 
way. According to my experience, people of these habits 
have their bodies more than usually under their com- 
mand, as being subdued by severe exercise ; and their 
minds, neither better nor worse on an average than those 
of their neighbours, are more available from being so 
much more rarely clogged by morbid habits in that un- 
eusy yoke-fellow of the intellectual part—the body. He 
at all events was a man to justify in his own person this 
way of thinking; for he was a man not only of sound, 
but even of bold and energetic intellect, and in all mo- 
ral respects one whom any man might feel proud to call 
his friend. This young man, Pierpoiot, without delay 
obeyed the summons; and on being made acquainted 
with what had already passed, the first step he took was 
to call upon Barratt, and without further question, than 
what might ascertain his identity, he proceeded to in- 
flict upon him a sevgre horsewhipping. A worse step 
on his sister’s account he could not have taken. Pre- 
viously to this the popular feeling had run ‘strongly 
against Barratt, but now its unity was broken. A new 
element was introduced into the question: democratic 
feelings were armed against this outrage; gentlemen 
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and nobles, it was said, thought themselves not amenable 
to justice ; and again, the majesty of the law was offend- 
ed at this intrusion upon an affair already under solemn 
Every thing, however, passes 
away under the healing hand of time, and this also faded 
from the public mind. People remembered also that he 
was a brother, and in that character, at any rate, had a 
right to some allowances for his intemperance ; and what 
quickened the oblivion of the affair was, which in itself 
was sufficiently strange, that Barratt did not revive the 
case in the public mind by seeking legal reparation for 
his injuries. It was, however, still matter of regret that 
Pierpoint should have indulged himself in this move- 
ment of passion, since undoubtedly it broke and dis- 
turbed the else uniform stream of public indignation, by 
investing the original aggressor with something like the 
character of an injured person ; and therefore with some 
set-off to plead against his own wantonness of malice: 
his malice might now assume the nobler aspect of re- 
venge. 

Thus far, in reporting the circumstances, Hannah had 
dallied—thus far I had rejoiced that she dallied, with the 
main burden of the wo; but now there remained no- 
thing to dally with any longer—and she rushed along in 
her narrative, hurrying to tell—I hurrying to hear. A 
second, a third examination had ensued, then a final 
committal—all this within a week. By that time all the 
world was agitated with the case; literally not the city 
only, vast as that city was, but the nation was convulsed 
and divided into parties upon the question, whether the 
prosecution were one of mere malice or not? The very 
government of the land was reported to be equally in- 
terested, and almost equally divided ip opinion. In this 
state of public feeling came the trial. Image to your- 
self, oh reader, whosoever you are, the intensity of the 
excitement which by that time had arisen in all people 
to be spectators of the scene—then image to yourself 
the effect of all this, a perfect consciousness that in her- 
self as a centre was settled the whole mighty interest of 
the exhibition—that interest again of so dubious and 
mixed a character—sympathy in some with mere mis- 
fortune—sympathy in others with female frailty and 
guilt, not perhaps founded upon an absolute unwavering 
belief in her innocence even amongst those who were 
most loud and positive as partisans in affirming it,—and 
then remember that all this hideous scenical display and 
notoriety settled upon one whose very nature, corfstitu- 
tionally timid, recoiled with the triple agony of womanly 
shame—of matronly dignity—of insulted innocence, from 
every mode’and shape of public display. Combine all 
these circumstances and elements of the case, and you 
may faintly enter into the situation of my poor Agnes, 
Perhaps the best way to express it at once is by recur- 
ring to the case of a young female Christian martyr, in 
the early ages of Christianity, exposed in the bloody 
amphitheatre of Rome or Verona to “ fight with wild 
beasts,” as it was expressed in mockery—she to fight! 
the lamb to fight with lions! But in reality the young 
martyr Aad a fight to maintain, and a fight (in contempt 
of that cruel mockery) fiercer than the fiercest.of her 
persecutors could have faced perhaps—the combat with 
the instincts of her own shrinking, trembling, fainting 
nature. Such a fight had my Agnes to maintain ; and 
at that time there was a large party of gentlemen in 
whom the gentlemanly instinct was predominant, and 
who felt so powerfully the cruel indignities of her situa- 
tion, that they made a public appeal in her behalf. One 
thing, and a strong one, which they said, was this:— 
“ We all talk and move in this case as if, because the 
question appears doubtful to some people, and the ac- 
cused party to some people wears a doubtful character, 
it would follow that she therefore had in reality a mixed 
character composed in joint proportions of the best and 
the worst that is imputed to her. But let us not forget 
that this mixed character belongs not to her, but to the 
infirmity of our human judgments—they are mixed— 
they are dubious—but she is not—she is, or she is not, 
guilty—there is no middle case—and let us consider for 
a single moment, that if this young lady (as many 
among us heartily believe) is innocent, then, and upon 
that supposition, let us consider how cruel we should all 
think the public exposure which aggravates the other 
injuries (as in that case they must be thought) to which 
her situation exposes her.” They went on to make 
some suggestions for the officers of the court in prepar- 
ing the arrangements for the trial, and some also for the 





guidance of the audience, which showed the same gene- 
rous anxiety for sparing the feelings of the prisoner. If 
these did not wholly succeed in repressing the open 
avowal of coarse and brutal curiosity amongst the in- 
tensely vulgar, at least they availed to diffuse amongst 
the neutral and indifferent part of the public a sentiment 
of respect and furbearauce which, emanating from high 
quarters, had a very extensive influence upon most of 
what met the eye or the ear of my poor wife. She, on 
the day of trial, was supported by her brother; and by 
that time she needed support indeed. I was reported to 
be dying ; her little son was dead ; neither had she Been 
allowed to see him. Perhaps these things, by weaning 
her from all further care about life, might have found 
their natural effect in making her indifferent to the 

course of the trial, or even to its issue. And so, per- 
haps, in the main they did. But at times some linger- 
ing sense of outraged dignity, some fitful gleams of old 
sympathies, “the hectic of a moment,” came back upon 
her, and prevailed over the deadening stupor of her grief. 
Then she shone for a moment into a starry light—sweet 
and woful to remember. Then—but why linger? I 

hurry to the close: she was pronounced guilty ; whether 

by a jury or a bench of judges, I do not say—having de- 

termined, from the beginning, to give no hint of the land 

in which all these events happened; neither is that of 
the slightest consequence. Guilty she was pronounced : 

but sentence at that time was deferred. Ask me not, I 

beseech you, about the muff or other circumstances in- 

consistent with the hostile evidence. These circum- 

stances had the testimony, you will observe, of my own 

servants only: nay, as it turned out, of one servant ex- 

clusively ; that naturally diminished their value. And, 

on the other side, evidence was arrayed, perjury was sub- 

orned, that would have wrecked a wilderness of simple 

truth trusting to its own unaided forces. What follow- 

ed! Did this judgment of the court settle the opinion of 

the public? Did it settle the winds? Did it settle the 

motion of the Atlantic? Wilder, fiercer, and louder 

grew the cry against the wretched accuser: mighty had 

been the power over the vast audience of the dignity, 

the affliction, the perfect simplicity, and the Madonna 

beauty of the prisoner. That beauty so childlike, and 
at the same time so saintly, made, besides, so touching 
in its pathos by means of the abandonment—the care- 

less abandonment and the infinite desolation of her air 
and manner—would of itself, and without further aid, 

have made many converts. Much more was done by the 
simplicity of her statements, and the indifference with 

which she neglected to improve any strong points in her 

own favour—the indifference, as every heart perceived, of 
despairing grief. Then came the manners of the hos- 
tile side—the haggard consciousness of guilt, the droop- 
ing tone, the bravado and fierce strut which sought to 
dissemble all this. Not one amongst all the witnesses, 
assembled on that side, had (by all agreement) the bold 

natural tone of conscious uprightness. Hence it could 

not be surprising that the storm of popular opinion made 

itself heard with a louder and a louder sound. The 

government itself began to be disturbed; the ministers 

of the sovereign were agitated; and, had no menaces 

been thrown out, it was generally understood that they 

would have given way to the popular voice, now con- 

tinually more distinct and clamorous. In the midst of 
all this tumult, obscure murmurs began to arise that 


‘Barratt had practised the same or similar villanies in 


former instances. One case in particular-was beginning 
to be whispered about, which at once threw a light upon 
the whole affair: it was the case of a young and very 
beautiful married woman, who had been on the very 
brink of a catastrophe such as had befallen my own 
wife, when some seasonable interference, of what nature 
was not known, had critically delivered her. This case 
arose “like a little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand,” 
then spread and threatened to burst in tempest upon the 
public mind, when all at once, more suddenly even than 
it had arisen, it was hushed up, or in some way disap- 
peared. But a trifling circumstance made it possible to 
trace this case :—In after times, when means offered, but 
unfortunately no particular purpose of good, nor any 
purpose, in fact, beyond that of curiosity, it was traced: 
and enough was soon ascertained to have blown to frag- 
ments any possible conspiracy emanating from this Bar- 
ratt, had that been of any further importance. However, 
in spite of all that money or art could effect, a sullen 
growl continued to be heard amongst the populace of 
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villanies many and profound that had been effected or 
attempted by this Barratt; and accordingly, much in 
the same way as was many years afterwards practised 
in London, when a hosier had caused several young 
people to be prosecuted to death for passing forged bank 
notes, the wrath of the people showed itself in marking 
the shop for vengeance, upon any favourable occasion 
offering through fire or riots, and in the mean time in de- 
serting it. These things had been going on for some 
time, when I awoke from my long delirium; but the 
effect they had produced upon a weak, and obstinate, and 
haughty government, or at least upon the weak, and ob- 
stinate, and haughty member of the government who 
presided in the police administration, was, to confirm 
and rivet the line of conduct which had been made the 
object of popular denunciation. More energetically, 
more scornfully, to express that determination of flying 
in the face of public opinion and censtre, four days be- 
fore my awakening, Agnes had been brought up to re- 
ceive her sentence. On that same day, (nay, it was said 
in that same hour,) petitions, very numerously signed, 
and various petitions from different ranks, different ages, 
different sexes, were carried up to the throne, praying, 
upon manifold grounds, but all noticing the extreme 
doubtfulness of the case, for an unconditional pardon. 
By whose advice or influence, it was guessed easily, 
though never exactly ascertained, these petitions were 
unanimously, almost contemptuously, rejected. And to 
express the contempt of public opinion as powerfully as 
possible, Agnes was sentenced by the court, reassembled 
in full pomp, order, and ceremonial costume, to a punish- 
ment the severest that the laws allowed, viz. hard labour 
for ten years. The people raged more than ever; threats, 
public and private, were conveyed to the ears of the 
minister chiefly concerned in the responsibility, and who 
had indeed, by empty and ostentatious talking, assumed 
that responsibility to himself in a way that was perfectly 
needless. 

Thus stood matters when I awoke to consciousness ; 
and this was the fatal journal of the interval—interval 
so long, as measured by my fierce calendar of delirium— 
so brief, measured by the huge circuit of events which it 
embraced, and their mightiness for evil. Wrath, wrath 
immeasurable, unimaginable, unmitigable, burned at my 
heart like a cancer. The worst had come. And the 
thing which kills a man for action—the living in two 
climates at once—a torrid and a frigid zone—of hope and 
fear—that was passed.. Weak—suppose I were for the 
moment: I felt that a day or two might bring back my 
strength. No miserable tremors of hope now shook my 
nerves: if they shook from that inevitable rocking of the 
waters that follows a storm, so much might be pardoned 
to the infirmity of a nature that could not lay aside its 
fleshly necessities, nor altogether forego its homage to 
« these frail elements,” but which by inspiration already 
lived within a region where no voices were heard but the 
spiritual voices of transcendant passions—of 


«“ Wrongs unrevenged, and insults unredress'd.” 


Six days from that time I was well—well and strong. 
I rose from bed; I bathed; I dressed—dressed as if I 
were a bridegroom. And that was in fact a great day in 
my life. I was to see Agnes. Oh! yes: permission 
had been obtained from the lordly minister that I should 
see my wife; Is it possible? Can such condescensions 
exist? Yes: solicitations from ladies, eloquent notes 
wet with ducal tears, these had won from the thrice- 
radiant secretary, redolent of roseate attar, a countersign 
to some order or other, by which I—yes I—under license 
of a fop, and supervision of a jailer—was to see and for 
a time to converse with my own wife. 

The hour appointed for the first day’s interview was 
eight o’clock in the evening. On the outside of the jail 
all was summer light and animation. The sports of 
children in the streets of mighty cities are but sad, and 
too painfully recall the circumstances of freedom and 
breezy nature that are not there. But still the pomp of 
glorious summer, and the presence, “ not to be put by,” 
of the everlasting light, that is either always present, or 
always dawning—these potent elements impregnate the 
very city life, and the dim reflex of nature which is found 
at the bottom of well-like streets, with more solemn 
powers to move and to soothe in summer. I struck upon 
the prison gates, the first among multitudes waiting to 
strike. Not because we struck, but because the hour had 
sounded, suddenly the gate opened ; and in we streamed. 








I, as a visiter for the first time, was immediately distin- 
guished by the jailers, whose glance of eye is fatally 
unerring. “ Who was it that I wanted?” At the name 
a stir of emotion was manifest, even there: the dry bones 
stirred and moved—the passions outside had long ago 
passed to the interior of this gloomy prison; and nota 
aman but had his hypothesis on the case—not a man 
but had almost fought with some comrade (many had 
literally fought) about the merits of their several opinions. 

If any man had expected a scene at this reunion, he 
would have been disappointed. Exhaustion, and the 
ravages of sorrow, had left to dear Agnes so little power 
of animation or of action, that her emotions were rather 
to be guessed at, both for kind and for degree, than di- 
rectly to have been perceived. She was in fact a sick 
patient, far gone in an illness that should properly have 
confined her to bed ; and was as much past the power of 
replying to my frenzied exclamations, as a dying victim 
of fever of entering upon a strife of argument. In bed, 
however, she was not. When the door opened she was 
discovered sitting at a table placed against the opposite 
wall, her head pillowed upon her arms, and these resting 
upon the table. Her beautiful long auburn hair had es- 
caped from its confinement, and was floating over the 
table and her own person. She took no notice of the 
disturbance made-by our entrance—did not turn, did not 
raise her head, nor make an effort to do so, nor by any 
sign whatever intimate that she was conscious of our 
presence, until the turnkey in a respectful tone announced 
me. Upon that, a low groan, or rather a feeble moan, 
showed that she had become aware of my presence, and 
relieved me from all apprehension of causing too sudden 
a shock by taking her in my arms. The turnkey had 
now retired ; we were alone. I knelt by her side, threw 
my arms about her, and pressed her to my heart. She 
drooped her head upon my shoulder, and lay for some 
time like one who slumbered ; but, alas! not as she had 
used to slumber. Her breathing, which had been like 
that of sinless infancy, was now frightfully short and 
quick: she seemed not properly to breathe, but to gasp. 
This, thought I, may be sudden agitation, and in that 
case she will gradually recover; half an hour will restore 
her. Wo is me! she did not recover ; and internally I 
said—she never will recover. The arrows have gone too 
deep for a frame so exquisite in its sensibility, and already 
her hours are numbered, 

At this first visit I said nothing to her about the past: 
that, and the whole extent to which our communications 
‘should go, I left rather to her own choice, At the second 
visit, however, upon some word or other arising which 
furnished an occasion for touching on this hateful topic, 
I pressed her, contrary to my own previous intention, for 
as full an account of the fatal event as she could without 
a distressing effort communicate. ‘To my surprise she 
was silent—gloomily—almost it might have seemed ob- 
stinately silent. A horrid thought came into my mind: 
could it, might it have been possible that my noble- 
minded wife—such she had ever seemed to me—was 
open to temptations of this nature? Could it have been, 
that in some moment of infirmity, when her better angel 
was away from her side, she had yielded to a sudden im- 
pulse of frailty, such as a second moment for considera- 
tion would have resisted, but which unhappily had been 
followed by no such opportunity of retrieval? I had 
heard of such things. Cases there were in our own 
times (and not confined to one nation), when irregular 
impulses of this sort were known to have haunted and 
besieged natures not otherwise ignoble or base. I ran 
over some of the names among those which were taxed 
with this propensity. 
people in a technical sense held noble. That, nor any 
other consideration, abated my horror. Better, Msaid, 
better (because more compatible with elevation of mind) 
to have committed some bloody act—some murderous 
act. Dreadful was the panic I underwent. God pardon 
the wrong! did ; and even now I pray to him—as though 
the past thing were a future thing and capable of change 
—that he would forbid her for ever to know what was 
the derogatory thought I had admitted. I sometimes 
think, by recollecting a momentary blush that suffused 
her marble countenance—I think—I fear that she might 
have read what was fighting in my mind. Yet that 
would admit of another explanation. If she did read the 
very worst, meek saint! she suffered no complaint or 
sense of that injury to escape her. It might, however, 
be-that perception, or it might be that fear which roused 


More than one were the names of 
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her to an effort that otherwise had seemed too revolting 
to undertake. She now rehearsed the whole steps of the 
affair from first to last: but the only material addition, 
which her narrative made to that which the trial itself 
had involved, was the following. On two separate occa- 
sions previous tothe last and fatal one, when she had 
happened to walk unaccompanied by me in the city, the 
monster Barratt had met her in the street. He had pro- 
bably—and this was, indeed, subsequently ascertained— 
at first, and for some time afterwards, mistaken her rank, 
and bad addressed some proposals to her, which, from the 
suppressed ione of his speaking, or from her own terror 
and surprise, she had not clearly understood ; but enough 
had reached her alarmed ear to satisfy her that they were 
of a nature in the last degree licentious and insulting. 
Terrified and shocked, rather than indignant, for she too 
easily presumed the man to be a maniac, she hurried 
homewards; and was rejoiced, on first venturing to look 
round when close to her own gate, to perceive that the 
man was not following. There, however, she was mis- 
taken; for either on this occasion, or on some other, he 
had traced her homewards. The last of these rencontres 
had occurred just three months before the fatal 6th of 
April; and if, in any one instance, Agnes had departed 
from the strict line of her duty as a wife, or had shown 
a defect of judgment, it was at this point—in not having 
frankly and fully reported the circumstances to me. On 
the last of these occasions I had met her at the garden- 
gate, and had particularly remarked that she seemed agi- 
tated; and now, at recalling these incidents, Agnes 
reminded me that I had noticed that circumstance to her- 
self, and that she had answered me faithfully as to the 
main fact. It was true she had done so; for she had 
said that she had just met a lunatic who had alarmed 
her by fixing his attention upon herself, and speaking to 
her in a ruffian manner—and it was also true that she 
did sincerely regard him in that light. This led me at 
the time to construe the whole affair into a casual col- 
lision with some poor maniac escaping fiom his keepers, 
and of no future moment, having passed by without 
present consequences. But had she, instead of thus re- 
porting her own erroneous impression, reported the entire 
circumstances of the case, I should have given them a 
very different interpretation. Affection for me, and fear 
to throw me needlessly into a quarrel with a man of ap- 
parently brutal and violent nature—these considerations, 
as too often they do with the most upright wives, had 
operated to check Agnes in the perfect sincerity of her 
communications. She had told nothing dut the truth— 
only, and fatally it turned out for us both, she had not 
told the whole truth. The very suppression, to which 
she had reconciled herself under the belief that thus she 
was providing for my safety and her own consequent 
happiness, had been the indirect occasion of ruin to both. 
It was impossible to show displeasure under such circum- 
stances, or under any circumstances, to one whose self- 
reproaches were at any rate too bitter; but certainly, as 
a general rule, every conscientious woman should resolve 
to consider her husband’s honour in the first case, and 
far before all other regards whatsoever—to make this the 
first, the second, the third Jaw of her conduct, and his 
personal safety but the fourth or fifth. Yet women, and 
especially when the interests of children are at stake upon 
their husbands’ safety, rarely indeed are able to take this 
Roman view of their duties, 

To return to the narrative. Agnes had not, nor could 
have, the most remote suspicion of this Barratt’s con- 
nection with the shop which she had not accidentally 
entered; and the sudden appearance of this wretch it 
was, atthe very moment of finding herself charged with 
so vile and degrading an offence, that contributed most 
of all to rob her of ber natural firmness, by suddenly re- 
vealing to her terrified heart the depth of the conspiracy 
which thus yawned like a gulf below her. And not only 
had this sudden horror, upon discovering a guilty design 
in what before had seemed accident, and links uniting 
remote incidents which else seemed casual and discon- 
nected, greatly disturbed and confused her manner, which 
confusion again had become more intense upon her own 
consciousness that she was confused, and that her man- 
ner was greatly to her disadvantage ; but—which was 
the worst effect of all, because the rest could not operate 
against her, except upon those who were present to wit- 
ness it, whereas this was noted down and recorded—so 
utterly did her confusion strip her of all presence of mind, 
that she did not consciously notice (and consequently 
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could not protest against at the moment when it was 
most important to do so, and most natural) the important 
circumstance of the muff. ‘This capital objection, there- 
fore, though dwelt upon and improved to the utmost at 
the trial, was looked upon by the judges as an after- 
thought; and merely because it had not been seized upon 
by herself, and urged in the first moments of her almost 
incapacitating terror on finding this among the circum- 
stances of the charge against her—as if an ingenuous 
nature, in the very act of recoiling with horror from a 
criminal charge the most degrading, and in the very in- 
stant of discgvering, with a perfect rapture of alarm, the 
too plausible appearance of probability among the cir- 
cumstances, would be likely to pause, and with attorney- 
like dexterity, to pick out the particular circumstance 
that might admit of being proved to be false, when the 
conscience proclaimed, though in despondence for the 
result, that all the circumstances were, as to the use 
made of them, one tissue of falsehoods. Agnes, who 
had made a powerful effort in speaking of the case at all, 
found her calmness increase as she advanced ; and she 
now told me, that in reality there were two discoveries 
which she made in the same instant, and not one only, 
which had disarmed her firmness and ordinary presence 
of mind. OneI have mentioned—the fact of Barratt, 
the proprietor of the shop, being the same person who 
had in former instances persecuted her in the street ; but 
the other was even more alarming—it has been said al- 


ready that it was not a pure matter of accident that she | 


had visited this particular shop. In reality, that nursery- 
maid, of whom some mention has been made above, and 
in terms expressing the suspicion with which even then 
I regarded her, had persuaded her into going thither by 
some representations which Agnes had already ascer- 
tained to be altogether unwarranted. Other presump- 
tions against this girl’s fidelity crowded dimly upon my 
wife’s mind at the very moment of finding her eyes thus 
uddenly opened. And it was not five minutes after her 
first examination, and in fact five minutes after it had 
ceased to be of use to her, that she remembered another 
circumstance which now, when combined with the sequel, 
told its own tale—the muff had been missed some little 
time before the 6th of April. Search had been made for 
it; but, the particular occasion which required it having 
passed off, this search was laid aside fur the present, in 
the expectation that it would soon reappear in some cor- 
ner of the house before it was wanted: then came the 
sunny day, which made it no longer useful, and would 
perhaps have dismissed it entirely from the recollection 
of all parties, until it was now brought back in this 
memorable way. ‘I'he name of my wife was embroidered 
)pon the lining, and it thus became a serviceable 
link to the hellish cabal against her. Upon reviewing 
the circumstances from first to last—upon recalling the 
manner of the girl at the time when the muff was miss- 
ed—and upon combining the whole with her recent de- 
ception, by which she had misled her poor mistress into 
visiting this shop, Agnes began to see the entire truth as 
to this servant’s wicked collusion with Barratt, though, 
perhaps, it might be too much to suppose her aware of 
the unhappy result to which her collusion tended. All 
this she saw at a glance, when it was too late—for her 
first examination was over. ‘This girl, I must add, had 
left our house during my illness, and she had afterwards 
a melancholy end. 

One thing surprised me in all this. Barratt’s purpose 
must manifestly have been to create merely a terror in 
my poor wife’s mind, and to stop short of any legal con- 
sequences, in order to profit of that panic and confusion 
for extorting compliances with his’ hideous pretensions. 


within, t 


It perplexed me, therefore, that he did not appear to have | granted, viz. that Hannah was permitted to attend her 


pursued this manifestly his primary purpose, the other 
being merely g mask to conceal his true ends, and also 
(as he fancied) a means for effecting them. In this, 
however, I had soon occasion to find that I was deceived. 
He had, but without the knowledge of Agnes, taken 
such steps as were then open to him, for making over- 
tures to her with regard to the terms upon which he 
would agree to defeat the charge against her by failing 
to appear. But the law had traveled too fast for him 
and too determinately ; so that, by the time he supposed 
terror to have operated sufficiently in favour of his views, 
it had already become unsafe to venture upon such ex- 
plicit proposals as he would otherwise have tried. His 
own safety was now at stake, and would have been com- 
promised by any open or written avowal of the motives 
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| time he was foiled by the agent in whom he confided ; 
| but much more he had been confounded upon another 
point—the prodigious interest manifested by the public. 
Thus it seems, that, whilst he meditated only a snare for 
my poor Agnes, he had prepared one for himself; and 
finally, to evade the suspicions which began to arise 
powerfully as to his true motives, and thus to stave off 
his own ruin, had found himself in a manner obliged to 
go forward and consummate the ruin of another. 
” = * * 

The state of Agnes, as to health and bodily strength; 
was now becoming such that I was forcibly warned— 
whatsoever I meditated doing, to do quickly. There was 
this urgent reason for alarm: once conveyed into that 
region of the prison in which sentences like hers were 
executed, it became hopeless that I could communicate 
with her again. All intercourse whatsoever, and with 
whomsoever, was then placed under the most rigorous 
interdict; and the alarming circurastance was, that this 
transfer was governed by no settled rules, but might take 
place at any hour, and would certainly be precipitated 
by the slightest violence on my part, the slightest indis- 
cretion, or the slightest argument for suspicion. Hard 
indeed was the part I had to play, for it was indispens- 
able that I should appear calm and tranquil, in order to 
disarm suspicions around me, whilst continually con. 
templating the possibility that I myself might be sum- 
moned to extremities which I could not so much as trust 
myself to name or distinctly to conceive. But thus 
stood the case; the government, it was understood, an- 
gered by the public opposition, resolute for the triumph 
of what they called “ principle,” had‘settled finally that 
the sentence should be carried into execution. Now 
that she, that my Agnes, being the frail wreck that she 
| had become, could have stood one week of this sentence 
practically and literally enforeed—was a mere chimera. 
A few hours probably of the experiment would have 
settled that question by dismissing ther to the death she 
| longed fur; but because the suffering would be short, 
| was [ to stand by and to witness the degradation—the 
| pollution—attermpted to be fastened upon her. What! 
| to know that her beautiful tresses would be shorn igno- 
| miniously—a felon’s dress forced upon her—sa vile task- 
| master with authority to ; blistered be the tongue 

that could go on to utter, in connection with her innocent 
name, the vile dishonours which were to settle upon her 

person! I, however, and her brother, had taken such 
| resolutions, that this result was one barely possible ; and 
| yet I sickened (yes, literally I many times experienced 
the effect of physical sickness) at contemplating our own 
| utter childish helplessness, and recollecting that every 
| night during our seclusion from the prison the last irre- 
| versible step might be taken—and in the morning we 

might find a solitary cell, and the angel form that had 
illuminated it gone where we could not follow, and leav- 
| ing behind her the certainty that we should see her no 
/more. Every night, at the hour of locking up, she, at 
| least, manifestly had a fear that she saw us for the last 
| time ; she put her arms feebly about my neck, sobbed 
| convulsively, and, I believe, guessed—but, if really so, 
| did not much reprove or quarrel with the desperate 
| purposes which I struggled with in regard to her own 
| life. One thing was quite evident—that to the peace of 
| her latter days, now hurrying to their close, it was indis- 
| pensable that she should pass them undivided from me; 
| and possibly, as was afterwards alleged, when it became 
| easy to allege any thing, some relenting did take place 
|in high quarters at this time; for upon some medical 
reports made just now, a most seasonable indulgence was 








mistress constantly ; and it was also felt as a great al- 
| leviation of the horrors belonging to this prison, that 
| candles were now allowed throughout the nights. But 
| I was warned privately that these indulgences were with 
| no consent from the police minister; and that circum- 
| stances might soon withdraw the momentary intercession 
| by which we profited. With thisknowledge, we could not 
| linger in our preparations; we had resolved upon ac- 
| complishing an escape for Agnes, at whatever risk or 
price; the main difficulty was her own extreme feeble- 
| ness, which might forbid her to co-operate with us in any 
| degree at the critical moment; and the main danger was 
—delay. We pushed forward, therefore, in our attempts 


on which he had been all along acting. In fact, at this | 





The first attempt we made was upon the fidelity to 
his trust of the chief jailer. He was a coarse vulgar 
man, brutal in his manners, but with vestiges of gene- 
rosity in his character—though damaged a good deal hy 
his daily associates. Him we invited to a meeting at a 
tavern in the neighbourhood of the prison, disguising 
our names as too certain to betray our objects, and bait- 
ing our invitation with some hints which we had ascer- 
tained were likely to prove temptations under his imme- 
diate circumstances. He had a graceless young son 
whom he was most anxious to wean from his dissolute 
connections, and to steady, by placing him in some office 
of no great responsibility. Upon this knowledge we 
framed the terms of our invitation. 

These proved to be effectual, as regarded our imme- 
diate object of obtaining an interview of persuasion. 
The night was wet; and at seven o’clock, the hour fixed 
for the interview, we were seated in readiness, much 
perplexed to know whether he would take any notice of 
our invitation. We had waited three quarters of an 
hour, when we heard a heavy lumbering step ascending 
the stair. The door was thrown open to its widest ex- 
tent, and in the centre of the door-way stood a short, 
stout-built man, and the very broadest I ever beheld— 
staring at us with bold enquiring eyes. His salutation 
was something to this effect. 

« What the hell do you gay fellows want with me? 
What the blazes is this humbugging letter about? My 
son, and be hanged! what do you know of my son ?” 

Upon this overture we ventured to request that he 
would come in and suffer us to shut the door, which we 
also locked. Next we produced the official paper nomi- 
nating his son to a small place in the customs—nrot 
yielding much, it was true, in the way of salary, but 
fortunately, andjin accordance with the known wishes of 
the father, unburdened with any dangerous trust. 

«“ Well, I suppose I must say thank ye: but what 
comes next? What am I to do to pay the damages ?” 
We informed him that for this particular little service 
we asked no return. 

« No, no,” said he, “that ll not go down: that cat "Il 
not jump. I’m not green enough for that. So, say 
away—what’s the damage?” We then explained that 
we had certainly a favour and a great one to ask : [“ Ay, 
I’jl be bound you have,” was his parenthesis:] but that 
for this we were prepared to offer a separate remunera- 
tion ; repeating that with respect to the little place pro- 
cured for his son, it had not cost us any thing, and there- 
fore we did really and sincerely decline to receive any 
thing in return ; satisfied that, by this little offering, we 
had procured the opportunity of this present interview. 
At this point we withdrew a covering from a table upon 
which we had previously arranged a heap of gold coins, 
amount in value to twelve hundred English guineas : 
this being the entire sum which circumstances allowed 
us to raise on so sudden a warning: for some landed 
property that we both had was so settled and limited, 
that we could not convert it into money either by way of 
sale, loan, or mortgage. This sum, stating to him its 
exact amount, we offered to his acceptance, upon the 
single condition that he would look aside, or wink hard, 
or (in whatever way he chose to express it) would make, 
or suffer to be made, such facilities for our liberating a 
female prisoner as we would point out. He mused: full 
five minutes he sat deliberating without opening his lips. 
At length he shocked us by saying, in a firm decisive 
tone, that left us little hope of altering his resolution— 
“No: gentlemen, it’s a very fair offer, and a good deal 
of money for a single prisoner. I think I can guess at 
the person. It’s a fair offer—fair enough. But, bless 
your heart! if I were to do the thing you want—why 
perhaps another case might be overlooked: but this pri- 
soner, no: there’s too much depending. No, they would 
turn me out of my place. Now the place is worth more 
to me in the long run than what you offer: though you 
bid fair enough, if it were only for my time in it. But 
look here; in case I can get my son to come into har- 
ness, I’m expecting to get the office for him after I’ve 
retired. So I can’t doit. But I’ll tell you what: you’ve 
been kind to my son: and therefore I’ll not say a word 
about it. You're safe forme. And so good night to 
you.” Saying which, and standing no further question, 
he walked resolutely out of the room and down stairs, 
Two days we mourned over this failure, and scarcely 
knew which way to turn for another ray of hope; on 





| with prodigious energy, and I for my part with an energy 
like that of insanity * * * 


the third morning we received intelligence that this very 
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jailer had been attacked by the fever, which, after long 
desolating the city, had at length made its way into the 


prison. In a very few days the jailer was lying without 
hope of recovery : and of necessity another person was 
appointed to fill his station for the present. This person 
I had seen, and I liked him less by much than the one 
he succeeded: he had an Italian appearance, and he 
wore an air of Italian subtlety and ,dissimulation. I 
was surprised to find, on proposing the same service to 
him, and on the same terms, that he made no objection 
whatever, but closed instantly with my offers. In pru- 
dence, however, I had made this change in the articles: 
a sum equal to two hundred English guineas, or one 
sixth part of the whole money, he was to receive before- 
hand as a retaining fee; but the remainder was to be 
paid only to himself, or to any body of his appointing, 
at the very moment of our finding the prison gates 
thrown open to us. He spoke fairly enough, and seemed 
to meditate no treachery ; nor was there any obvious or 
known interest to serve by treaghery ; and yet I doubted 
him grievously. 

The night came: it was chosen as a gala night, one 
of two nights throughout the year in which the prisoners 
were allowed to celebrate a great national event: and in 
those days of relaxed prison management the utmost 
license was allowed to the rejoicing. This indulgence 
was extended to prisoners of all classes, though, of 
course, pnder more restrictions with regard to the crimi- 
nal class. Ten o’clock came—the hour at which we had 
been instructed to hold ourselves in readiness. We had 
been long prepared. Agnes had been dressed by Han- 
nah in such a costume externally (a man’s hat and cloak, 
&c.) that, from her height, she might easily have passed 
amongst a mob of masquerading figures in the debtors’ 
halls and-galleries for a young stripling. Pierpont and 
myself were also to a certain degree disguised ; so far, 
at least, that we should not have been recognised at any 
hurried glance by those of the prison officers who had 
become acquainted with our persons. We were all more 
or less disguised about the face; and in that age when 
masks were commonly used at all hours by people of a 
certain rank, there would have been nothing suspicious 
in any possible costume of the kind in a night like this, 
if we could succeed in passing for friends of debtors. 

I am impatient of these details, and I hasten over the 
ground. One entire hour passed away, and no jailer 
appeared. We began to despond heavily ; and Agnes, 
poor thing! was now the most agitated of usall. At 
length eleven struck in the harsh tones of the prison 
clock. A few minutes after, we heard the sound of bolts 
drawing, and bars unfastening. The jailer entered— 
drunk, and mnch disposed to be insolent. I thought it 
advisable to give him another bribe, and he resumed the 
fawning insinuation of his manner. He now directed 
us, by passages which he pointed out, to gain the other 
side of the prison. There we were to mix with the 
debtors and their mob of friends, and to await his joining 
us, which in that crowd he could do without much sus- 
picion. He wished us to traverse the passages separate- 
ly ; but this was impossible, for it was necessary that 
one of us should support Agnes on each side. I pre- 
viously persuaded her to take a small quantity of brandy, 
which we rejoiced to see had given her, at this moment 
of starting, a most seasonable strength and animation. 
The gloomy passages were more than usually empty, for 
all the turnkeys were employed in a vigilant custody of 
the gates, and examination of the parties going out. So 
the jailer had told us, and the news alarmed us. We 
came at length to a turning which brought us in sight 
of a strong iron gate, that divided the two main quarters 
of the prison. For this we had not been prepared. The 
man, however, opened the gate without a word spoken, 
only putting out his hand for a fee ; and, in my joy, per- 
haps [ gave him one imprudently large. After passing 
this gate, the distant uproar of the debtors guided us to 
the scene of their merriment ; and when there, such was 
the tumult and the vast multitude assembled, that we 
now hoped in good earnest to accomplish our purpose 
without accident. Just at this moment the jailer ap- 
peared in the distance; he seemed looking towards us, 
and at length one of our party could distinguish that he 
was beckoning to us. We went forward, and found him 
in some agitation, real or counterfeit. He muttered a 
word ortwo quite unintelligible about the man at the 
wicket, told us we must wait a while, and he would then see 
what could be done for us. We were beginning to demur, 








and to express the suspicions which now too seriously 
arose, when he, seeing, or affecting to see some object of 
alarm, pushed us with a hurried movement into a cell 
opening upon the part of the gallery at- which we were 
now standing. Not knowing whether we really might 
not be retreating from some danger, we could do no 
otherwise than comply with his signals; but we were 
troubled at finding ourselves immediately locked in from 
the outside, and thus apparently all our motions had only 
sufficed to exchange one prison for another. 

We were now completely in the dark, and found, by 
a hard breathing from one corner of the little dormitory, 
that it was not unoccupied. Having taken care to pro- 
vide ourselves separately with means for striking a light, 
we soon had more than one torch burning. The bril- 
liant light falling upon the eyes of a man who lay 
stretched on the iron bedstead, woke him. It proved to 
be my friend the under-jailer, Ratcliffe, but no“ longer 
holding any office in the prison. He sprang up, and a 
rapid explanation took place. He had become a prisoner 
for debt; and on this evening, after having caroused 
through the day with some friends from the country, had 
retired at an early hour to sleep away his intoxication. I 
on my part thought it prudent to entrust him unreserved- 
ly with our situation and purposes, not omitting our 
gloomy suspicions. Ratcliffe looked, with a pity that 
won my love, upon the poor wasted Agnes. He had 
seen her on her first entrance into the prison, had spoken 
to her, and therefore knew from what she had fallen, to 
what. Even then he had felt for her; how much more 
at this time, when he beheld, by the fierce light of the 
torches, her wo-worn features! 

« Who was it,” he asked eagerly, “ you made the bar- 
gain with? Manasseh ?” 

«“ The same.” 

«Then I can tell you this—not a greater villain walks | 
the earth. He is a Jew from Portugal ; he has betrayed 
many a man, and will many another, unless he gets his | 
own neck stretched, which might happen, if I told all 1 | 
know.” 

“ But what was it probable that this man meditated ? | 
Or how could it profit him to betray us?” 

| 
| 
| 





«“ That ’s more than I can tell. He wants to get your 
money, and that he doesn’t know how to bring about 
But that’s what he never will 
do, take my word for it. ‘That would cut him out of all | 
chance for the head jailer’s place.” He mused a little, | 
and then told us that he could himself put us outside | 

| 
| 


without dving his part. 


the prison walls, and would do it without fee or reward. | 
« Bat we must be quick, or that devil will bethink of me. 
Ill wager something he thought that I was out merry- 
making like the rest; and if he should chance to light 
upon the truth, he’ll be back in no time.” Ratcliffe 
then removed an old fire-grate, at the back of which was 
an iron plate, that swang round into a similar fire-place 
in the contiguous cell. From that, by the removal of a 
few slight obstacles, we passed, by a long avenue, into 
the chapel. Then he Jeft us, whilst he went out alone 
to reconnoitre his ground. Agnes was now in so pitiable 
a condition of weakness, as we stood on the very brink 
of our final effort, that we placed her in a pew, where 
she could rest as upon a sofa. Previously we had stood 
upon graves, and with monuments more or less con- 
spicuous all around us: some raised by friends to the | 
memory of friends—some by subscriptions in the prison 
—some by children, who had risen into prosperity, to 
the memory of a father, brother, or other relative, who 
had died in captivity. I was grieved that these sad me- 
morials should meet the eye of my wife at this moment 
of awe and terrific anxiety. Pierpont and I were well 
armed, and all of us determined not to saffer a recapture, 
now that we were free of the crowds that made resist- 
ance hopeless. ‘This Agnes easily perceived ; and that, 
by suggesting a bloody arbitration, did not lessen her 
agitation. I hoped, therefore, that by placing her in the 
pew, I might at least liberate her for the moment from 
the besetting memorials of sorrow and calamity. But, 
as if in the very teeth of my purpose, one of the large 
columns which supported the roof of the chapel had its 
basis and lower part of the shaft in this very pew. 
On the side of it, and just facing her as she lay reclining 
on the cushions, appeared a mural tablet, with a bas.re- 
lief in white marble, to the memory of two children, 
twins, who had lived and died at the same time, and in 
this prison—children who had never breathed another 
air than that of captivity, their parents having passed 








many years within these walls, under confinement for 
debt. The sculptures were not remarkable, being a trite, 
but not the less affecting, representation of angels de- 
scending to receive the infants; but the hallowed words 
of the inscription, distinct and legible—« Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of God”—met her eye, and, by the 
thoughts they awakened, made me fear that she would 
become unequal to the exertions which yet awaited her. 
At this moment Ratcliffe returned, and informed us that 
all was right ; and that, from the ruinous state of all the 
buildings which surrounded the chapel, no difficulty re- 
mained for us, who were, in fact, beyond the strong part 
of the, prison, excepting at a single door, which we should 
be obliged to break down. But had we any means ar- 
ranged for pursuing our flight, and turning this escape 
to account when out of confinement? All that, I assured 
him, was provided for long ago. We proceeded, and 
soon reached the door. We had one crow-bar amongst 
us, but beyond that had no better weapons than the loose 
stones found about some new-made graves in the chapel. 
Ratcliffe and Pierpont, both powerful men, applied them- 
selves by turns to the door, whilst Hannah and I sup- 
ported Agnes. The door did not yield, being of enor- 
mous strength; but the wall did, and a large mass of 
stone-work fell outwards, twisting the door aside; so that, 
by afterwards working with our hands, we removed 
stones enough to admit of our egress, Unfortunately 
this aperture was high above the ground, and it was ne- 
cessary to climb over a huge heap of loose rubbish in 
order to profit by it. My brother-in-law passed first in 
order to receive my wife, quite helpless at surmounting 
the obstacle by her own efforts, out of my arms. He 
had gone through the opening. and, turning round so as 
to face me, he naturally could see something that J did 
not see. “ Look behind!” he called out rapidly. I did 
so, and saw the murderous villain Manasseh with his arm 
uplifted and in the act of cutting at my wife, nearly in- 
sensible as she was, with a cutlass. The blow was not 
for me, but for her, as the fugitive prisoner; and the 
law would have borne him out in the act. I saw, I com- 
prehended the whole. I groped, as far as I could with- 
out letting my wife drop, for my pistols; but all that [ 
could do would have been unavailing, and too late—she 
would have been murdered in my arms. Dut—and that 
was what none of us saw—neither I, nor Pierpont, nor 
the hound Manasseh—one person stood back in the 
shade ; one person had seen, but had not uttered a word 
on seeing Manasseh advancing through the shades; one 
person only had forecast the exact succession of all that 
was coming; me she saw embarrassed and my hands 
pre-occupied—Pierpoint and Ratcliffe useless by posi- 
tion—and the gleam of the dog’s eye directed her to his 
aim. The crow-bar was leaning against the shattered 
wall. This she had silently seized. One blow knocked 
up the sword; a second laid the villain prostrate. At 
this moment appeared another of the turnkeys advancing 
from the rear, for the noise of our assault upon the door 
had drawn attention in the interior of the prison, from 
which, however, no great number of assistants could on 
this dangerous night venture to absent themselves. What 


followed for the next few minutes hurried onwards, in- 
cident crowding upon incident, like the motions of a 
dream: Manasseh, lying on the giound, yelling out 
“The bell! the bell!” to him who followed. ‘The man 


understood, and made for the belfry-door attached to 
the chapel; upon which Pierpoint drew a pistol, and 
sent the bullet whizzing past his ear so truly, that fear 
made the man obedient to the counter-orders of Pierpoint 
for the moment. He paused and awaited the issue. In 
a moment had all cleared the wall, traversed the waste 
ground beyond it, lifted. Agnes over the low railing, 
shaken hands with our benefactor Ratclifle, and pushed 
onwards as rapidly as we were able to the little dark lane, 
a quarter of a mile distant, where had stood waiting for 
the last two hours a chaise and four. 

[Ratcliffe, before my story closes. I will pursue to the 
last of my acquaintance with him, according to the just 
claims of his services. He had privately whispered to 
me, as we went along, that he could speak to the inno- 
cence of that lady, pointing to my wife, better than any 
body. He was the person whom (as then holding an 
office in the prison) Barratt had attempted io employ as 
agent in conveying any messages that he found it safe 
to send—obscurely hinting the terms on which he would 
desist from prosecution. Ratcliffe had at first undertaken 
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the negotiation from mere levity of character. But when 
the story and the public interest spread, and after him- 
self becoming deeply struck by the prisoner’s affliction, 
beauty, and reputed innocence, he had pursued it only 
as a means of entrapping Barratt into such written com- 
munications, and such private confessions of the truth, 
as might have served Agnes effectually. He wanted the 
art, however, to disguise his purposes: Barratt came to 
suspect him violently, and feared his evidence so far, 
even for those imperfect and merely oral overtures which 
he had really sent through Ratcliffe—that on the very 
day of the trial he, as was believed, though by another 
nominally, contrived that Ratcliffe should be arrested for 
debt ; and, after harassing him with intricate forms of 
business, had finally caused him to be conveyed to 
prison. Ratcliffe was thus involved in his own troubles 
at the time ; and afterwards supposed that, without writ- 
ten documents to support his evidence, he could not be 
of much service to the re-establishment of my wife’s 
reputation, Six months after his services in the night- 
escape from the prison, I saw him, and pressed him to 
take the money so justly forfeited to him by Manasseh’s 
He would, however, be persuaded to take no 
more than paid his debts. A second and a third time 
his debts were paid by myself and Pierpoint. But the 
same habits of intemperance and dissolute pleasure 


perfidy. 


which led him into these debts, finally ruined his con- 


stitution ; and he died, though otherwise of a fine gene- 
rous manly nature, a martyr to dissipation at the early 
age of twenty-nine. With respect to his prison confine- 
ment, it was so frequently recurring in his life, and was 
alleviated by so many indulgences, that he scarcely 
viewed it as a hardship: having once been an officer of 
the prison, and having thus formed connections with 
the whole official establishment, and done services to 
many of them, and being of so convivial a turn, he was, 
even as a prisoner, treated with distinction, and consider- 
ed as a privileged son of the house.] 

It was just striking twelve o'clock as we entered the 
lane where the carriage was drawn up. Rain, about the 
profoundest I had ever witnessed, was falling. Though 
near to midsummer, the night had been unusually dark 
o begin with, and from the increasing rain had become 
much more so. We could see nothing; and at first we 
feared that some mistake had occurred as to the station 
of the carriage—in which case we might have sought 
for it vainly through the intricate labyrinth of the streets 
in that quarter. I first descried it by the light of a torch, 





reflected powerfully from the large eyes of the leaders. | 


All was ready. 
The postilions were mounted ; each door had the steps 
let down: Agnes was lifted in: Hannah and I followed: 
Pierpoint mounted his horse; and at the word—oh ! 
how strange a word !—* A/l’s right,” the horses sprang 
off like leopards, a manner ill suited to the slippery pave- 
ment of a narrow street. At that moment, but we valued 
it little indeed, we heard the prison-bell ringing out loud 
and clear. Thrice within the first three minutes we had 
to pull up suddenly, on the brink of formidable acci- 
dents, from the dangerous speed we maintained, and 
which, nevertheless, the driver had orders to maintain, as 
essential to our plan. All the stoppages and hindrances 
of every kind along the road had been anticipated pre- 
viously, and met by contrivance, of one kind or other ; 
and Pierpoint was constantly a little ahead of us to at- 
tend to any thing that had been neglected. The conse- 
quence of these arrangements was—that no person along 
the road could possibly have assisted to trace us by any 
thing in our appearance: for we passed all objects at too 
flying a pace, and through darkness too profound, to 
allow of any one feature in our equipage being distinctly 
noticed. ‘T’en miles out of town, a space which we 
traversed in forty-four minutes, a second relay of horses 
was ready ; but we carried on the same _ postilions 
throughout. Six miles ahead of this distance we had a 
second relay; and with this set of horses, after pushing 
two miles further along the road, we crossed by a mise- 
rable lane five miles long, scarcely even a bridge road, 
into another of the great roads from the capital ; and by 
thus crossing the country, we came back upon the city 
at a point far distant from that at which we left it. We 
had performed a distance of forty-two miles in three 
hours, and lost a fourth hour upon the wretched five 
miles of crossroad. It was therefore four o’clock, and broad 
daylight, when we drew near the suburbs of the city ; 
but a most happy accident now favoured us; a fog the 


Horse-keepers were at the horses’ heads. | 





most intense now prevailed; nobody could see an object 
six feet distant; we alighted in an uninhabited new-built 
street, plunged into the fog, thus confounding our traces 
to any observer. We then stepped into a hackney-coach 
which had been stationed at a little distance. Thence, 
according to our plan, we drove to a miserable quarter of 
the town, whither the poor only and the wretched re- 
sorted ; mounted a gloomy dirty staircase, and, befriend- 
ed by the fog, still growing thicker and thicker, and by 
the early hour of the morning, reached a house pre- 
viously hired, which, if shocking to the eye and the 
imagination from its squalid appearance and its gloom, 
still was a home—a sanctuary—an asylum from trea- 
chery, from captivity, from persecution. Here Pierpoint 
for the present quitted us; and once more Agnes, Han- 
nah, and I, the shattered members of a shattered family, 
were thus gathered together in a house of our own. 

Yes; once again, daughter of the hills, thou sleptst 
as heretofore in my encircling arms; but not again in 
that peace which crowned thy innocence in those days, 
and should have crowned it now. Through the whole 
of our flying journey, in some circumstances at its out- 
set strikingly recalling to me that blessed one which fol- 
lowed our marriage, Agnes slept away unconscious of 
our movements. She slept through all that day and the 
following night; and [ watched over her with as much 
jealousy of all that might disturb her, as a mother watches 
over her new-born baby ; for I hoped, I fancied, that a 
long—long rest, a rest, a halcyon calm, a deep, deep 
Sabbath of security, might prove healing and medicinal. 
I thought wrong ; her breathing became more disturbed, 
and sleep was now haunted by dreams; all of us, in- 
deed, were agitated by dreams; the past pursued me, 
and the present, for high rewards had been advertised by 
government to those who traced us; and though for the 
moment we were secure, because we never went abroad, 
and could not have been naturally sought in such a 
neighbourhood, still that very circumstance would event- 
ually operate against us. At length, every night I 
dreamed of our insecurity under a thousand forms; but 
more often by far my dreams turned upon our wrongs; 
wrath moved me rather than fear. Every night, for the 
greater part, I lay painfully and elaborately involved, by 
deep sense of wrong— 


ac 





in long orations, which I pleaded 
Before unjust tribunals.”* 


And for poor Agnes, her also did the remembrance of 
mighty wrongs occupy through vast worlds of sleep in 


| the same way—though coloured by that tenderness 





which belonged to her gentler nature. One dream in 
particular—a dream of sublime cirgumstances—she re- 
peated to me so movingly, with a pathos so thrilling, 
that by some profound sympathy it transplanted itself to 


| my own sleep, settled itself there, and is to this hour a 
| part of the fixed dream scenery which revolves at inter- 


vals through my sleeping life. This it was :—She 
would hear a trumpet sound—though perhaps as having 
been the prelude to the solemn entry of the judges at a 
town which she had once visited in her childhood ; other 


| preparations would follow, and at Jast a!l the solemnities 


of a great trial would shape themselves, and fall into 
settled images. The audience was assembled, the judges 
were arrayed, tife court was set. The prisoner was cited. 
Inquest was made, witnesses were called ; and false wit- 
nesses came tumultuously to the bar. Then again a 
trumpet was heard, but the trumpet of a mighty arch- 
angel; and then would roll away thick clouds and va- 
pours. Again the audience, but another audience was 
assembled: again the tribunal was established; again 
the court was set; but a tribunal and a court—how dif- 
ferent to her! That had been composed of men seeking 
indeed for truth, but themselves erring and fallible crea- 
tures: the witnesses had been full of lies, the judges of 
darkness. But here was a court composed of heavenly 
witnesses—here was a righteous tribunal—and then at 
last a judge that could not be deceived. The judge smote 
with his eye a person who sought to hide himself in the 
crowd ; the guilty man stepped forward; the poor pri- 
soner was called up to the presence of the mighty judge; 
suddenly the voice of a little child was heard ascending 


| before her. Then the trampet sounded once again; and 


then there were new heavens and a nety earth; and her 








* From a MS. poem of a great living poet. 


tears and her agitation, (for she had seen her little 
Francis,) awoke the poor palpitating dreamer. 
* * * * * * * 

Two months passed on; nothing could possibly be 
done materially to raise the standard of those wretched 
accommodations which the house offered. The dilapi- 
dated walls, the mouldering plaster, the blackened mantel- 
pieces, the stained and polluted wainscots—what could 
be attempted to hide or to repair all this by those who 
durst not venture. abroad? Yet whatever could be done, 
Hannah did; and, in the mean time, very soon indeed, 
my Agnes ceased to see or to be offended by these ob- 
jects. First of all her sight went from her; and nothing 
which appealed to that sense could ever more offend her. 
It is to me the one only consolation I have, that my pre- 
sence and that of Hannah, with such innocent frauds as 
we concerted together, made her latter days pass in a 
heavenly calm, by persuading her that our security was 
absolute, and that all search after us had ceased, under a 
belief on the part of government that we had gained 
the shelter of a foreign land. All this was a delusion ; 
but it was a delusion—blessed be Heaven !—which last- 
ed exactly as long as her life, and was just commensurate 
with its necessity. I hurry over the final circumstances. 

There was fortunately now, even for me, no fear that 
the hand of any policeman or emissary of justice could 
effectually disturb the latter days of my wife; for, be- 
sides pistols always lying loaded in an inner room, there 
happened to be a long narrow passage on entering the 
house, which, by means of a blunderbuss, I could have 
swept effectually, and cleared many times over; and I 
know what to do in a last extremity. Just two months 
it was, to a day, since we had entered the house ; and it 
happened that the medical attendant upon Agnes, who 
awakened no suspicion by his visits, had prescribed some 
Opiate or anodyne which had not come; being dark 
early, for it was now September, I had ventured out to 
fetch it. In this I conceived there could be no danger. 
On my return, I saw a man examining the fastenings of 
the door. He made no opposition to my entrance, nor 
seemed much to observe it—but I was disturbed. Two 
hours after, both Hannah and I heard a noise about the 
door, and voices in low conversation. It is remarkable 
that Agnes heard this also—so quick had grown her 
hearing. She was agitated, but was easily calmed ; and 
at ten o’clock we were all in bed. The hand of Agnes 
was in mine; so only she felt herself in security. She 
had been restless for an hour, and talking at intervals in 
sleep. Once she certainly wakened, for she pressed her 
lips to mine. 'T'wo minutes after, I heard something in 
her breathing which did not please me. I rose hastily— 
brought a light —raised her head—two long, long gentle 
sighs, that scarcely moved the lips, were all that could 
be perceived. At that moment, at that very moment, 
Hannah called out to me that the door was surrounded. 
“« Open it!” I said ; six men entered; Agnes it was they 
sought; I pointed to the bed ; they advanced, gazed, and 
walked away in silence. 

After this I wandered about, caring little for life or its 
affairs, and roused only at times to think of vengeance 
upon all who had contributed to lay waste my happiness. 
In this pursuit, however, I was confounded as much by 
my own thoughts as by the difficulties of accomplishing 
my purpose. To assault and murder either of the two 
principal agents in this tragedy, what would it be, what 
other effect could it have, than to invest them with the 
character of injured and suffering people, and thus to at- 
tract a pity or a forgiveness at least to their persons which 
never otherwise could have illustrated their deaths? I 
remembered, indeed, the words of a sea-captain who had 
taken such vengeance as had offered at the moment upon 
his bitter enemy and persecutor (a young passenger on 
board his ship), who had informed against him at the 
custom-house on his arrival in port, and had thus effected 
the confiscation of his ship, and the ruin of the captain’s 
family. The vengeance, and it was all that circum- 
stances allowed, consisted in coming behind the young 
man clandestinely and pushing him into the deep waters 
of the dock, when, being unable to swim, he perished by 
drowning. “And the like,” said the captain, when 
musing on his trivial vengeance, “and the like happens 
to many an honest sailor.” Yes, thought I, the captain 
was right. The momentary shock of a pistol-bullet— 
what is it? Perhaps it may save the wretch @fter all 
from the pangs of some lingering disease; and then again 
I shall have the character of a murderer, if known to 
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ave shot him: he will with many people have no such 
character, but at worst the character of a man too harsh 
(they will say), and possibly mistaken in protecting his 
property. And then, if not known as the man who shot 
him, where is the shadow even of vengeance? Strange 
it seemed to me, and passing strange, that I should be the 
person to urge arguments in behalf of letting this man 
escape. For, at one time I had as certainly, as inexora- 
bly, doomed him as ever I took any resolution in my life. 
But the fact is, and I began to see it upon closer view, it 
is not easy by any means to take an adequate vengeance 
for any injury beyond a very trivial standard; and that 
with common magnanimity one does not care to avenge. 
Whilst I was in this mood of mind, still debating with 
myself whether I should or should not contaminate my 
hands with the blood of this monster, and still unable to 
shut my eyes upon one fact, namely, that my buried 
Agnes could above all things have urged me to abstain 
from such acts of violence, too evidently useless, listlessly 
and scarcely knowing what I was in quest of, I strayed 
by accident into a church where a venerable old man was 
preaching at the very moment I entered: he was either 
delivering as a text, or repeating in the course of his ser- 
mon, these words—“ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord.” By some accident also he fixed his 
eyes upon me at the moment ; and this concurrence with 
the subject then occupying my thoughts so much im- 
pressed me, that I determined very seriously to review 
my half-formed purposes of revenge: and well it was 
that I did so—for in that same week an explosion of 
popular fury brought the life of this wretched Barratt to 
a shocking termination, pretty much resembling the fate 
of the De Witts in Holland. And the consequences to 
me were such, and so full of all the consolation and in- 
demnification which this world could give me, that I have 
often shuddered since then at the narrow escape I had 
had from myself intercepting this remarkable retribution. 
The villain had again been attempting to play off the 
same hellish scheme with a beautiful young rustic which 
had succeeded in the case of my ill-fated Agnes. But 
the young woman in this instance had a high, and, in 
fact, termagant spirit. Rustic as she was, she had been 
warned of the character of the-man: every body, in fact, 
was familiar with the recent tragedy. Either her lover 
or her brother happened to be waiting for her outside the 
window. He saw in part the very tricks in the act of 
perpetration by which some article or other, meant to be 
claimed as stolen property, was conveyed into a parcel 
she had incautiously laid down. He heard the charge 
against her made by Barratt, and seconded by his crea- 
tures—heard her appeal—sprang to her aid—dragged the 
ruffian into the street, when in less time than the tale 
could be told, and before the police (though tolerably 
alert) could effectually interpose for his rescue, the mob 
had so used or so abused the opportunity they had long 
wished for, that he remained the mere disfigured wreck 
of what had once been a man, rather than a creature 
with any resemblance to humanity. I myself heard the 
uproar at a distance, and the shouts and yells of savage 
exultation: they were sounds I shall never forget, though 
I did not at that time know them for what they were, or 
understood their meaning. The result, however, to me 
was something beyond this, and worthy to have been pur- 
chased with my heart’s blood. Barratt still breathed : 
spite of his mutilations he could speak ; he was rational. 
One only thing he demanded—it was that his dying con- 
fession might be taken. ‘T'wo magistrates and a clergy- 
man attended. He gave a list of those whom he had 
trepanned, and had failed to trepan, by his artifices and 
threats, into the sacrifice of their honour. He expired 
before the record was closed, but not before he had placed 
my wife’s name in the latter list, as the one whose in- 
juries in his dying moments most appalled him. This 
confession on the following day went into the hands of 
the hostile minister—and my revenge was perfect. 


THE END. 
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« You cannot imagine any thing like this man’s con- 
duct,” said Wells, trembling with quite as much rage as 
became a clergyman—* positively throws us over—of 
course he knows I cannot fight him, at least with decency, 
and so insults me.” 

At the moment, agitated as I was, I could not help 
thinking of a joke of Wells’s own, in which he once 
suggested, in the case of a quarrel between two bishops, 
the propriety of their going out to settle their difference 
with a brace of minor canons. 

« What shall I do with him?” said Wells. 

I certainly did not feel at the moment particularly 
competent to give advice, but I looked all attention to 
the appeal. 

“ Read his letter, Gilbert,” continued my father-in-law, 
handing it to me, “ that’s all—only just read it.” 

I knew my fate, and bowed submission, although I 
wanted no “ documents” to confirm me in the opinion I 
had formed of the above lieutenant. 


“ Diansgrove, — 18—. 

“ Dear sir,—I do assure you that no circumstance of 
my life ever gave me so much pain as those which in 
my mind render it necessary that I should address this 
letter to you—I am quite sure that you will receive it in 
the spirit in which it is written, and that you will, before 
you have reached its termination, feel equally satisfied 
with myself that the course I have adopted is that which 
is best calculated to ensure the happiness of two persons 
in whom (in different degrees, I admit) you are, under 
all the circumstances, deeply interested. 

“ The long intercourse which I have had the gratifica- 
tion of enjoying with your amiable family, has given me 
the best opportunity of forming the highly fayourable 
opinion of Miss Wells which I have ventured to express 
to you, and which I believe was not ill received by the 
young lady herself; in fact I saw, as I have repeatedly 
avowed, nothing but a bright prospect-of happiness with 
her in that union which you were pleased to sanction. 

“ You will recollect, dear sir, that at the time when my 
aunt, Miss Pennefather, from whose house I now write, 
made a proposition to me with regard to a fortune to become 
mine, saddled with a condition which would inevitably 
destroy the hopes of comfort which I then anticipated 
with Miss Fanny, I made such a communication as in- 
duced you to leave me open to choose between the object 
of my affections and the mere worldly advantage to be 
derived from its abandonment. My conduct proved the 
strength of my attachment to your daughter, and I re- 
turned hastily and happily to the bosom of your family, 
in which I had passed so many delightful hours, and I 
honestly confess that the reception I met with from Miss 
Fanny was most gratifying to me; although I must ad- 
mit that I did not think the conduct of Mrs. Wells af- 
forded any striking proof of her sympathy with the 
feelings of her daughter; indeed, on the contrary, it ap- 
peared to me that her manner towards me was consider- 
ably changed, and her bearing was such as to convey an 
impression to my mind that she imagined I ought not to 
have listened to my aunt’s suggestion in the first in- 
stance. 

“ Now, dear sir, I should perhaps here mention that 
my aunt, Miss Laura Pennefather, uniformly acts upon 
the highest principle, and that although her affection for 
me induced her to draw my attention to what she calls 
‘worldly interests,’ (however highly she herself soars 
above such considerations,) the moment she found that 
it was impossible for me to overcome the affection which 
I confessed to her I felt for your amiable daughter, she 
made the arrangement which [ subsequently communi- 
cated to you, by which she divided between myself and 
her protégée the sum which, independently of what she 
may otherwise leave, she had intended to bequeath en- 
tire for her fortune if she had married me. 

“ Having conscientiously and upon principle fairly 
made the sacrifice—if sacrifice that can be considered 
which merely surrenders the world’s goods, keeping the 
heart’s feelings still secure, I returned to your house ; 
and as I hoped, and I need not say wished, all seemed to 





go on well. I repeat, that Mrs, Wells’s manner was not 


altogether agreeable: however, when one loves—and I 
appeal to you as one who has loved in the sense of the 
words in which I now use them—there are few obstacles 
which are invincible ; and I resolved to bear up against 
whatever I felt irksome, and look forward to the con- 
summation of my happiness in my approaching union 
with Miss Wells: but I am sure you will forgive me— 
circumstances did occur, to which I have already alluded 
in conversation with Miss Wells, which gave me much 
pain. 

« You have, during our acquaintance, and so indeed 
has your son-in-law, Mr. Gilbert Gurney, taken many 
opportunities of alluding in terms of a not very par- 
ticularly qualified character to my political feelings and 
principles—to this there can be no possible objection— 
but it shows the animus, as it is called—and when, in 
addition to the intolerant political spirit which seems to 
govern your clerical conduct, I find in you and your 
family a disposition to ridicule what I consider the true 
course of religious feeling, and hear you indulging in a 
jocose manner upon topics which I have been taught 
never to touch without reverence, I begin to think that a 
connection between us would lead to no favourable 
results. 

“My aunt, Miss, or as she now calls herself, Mrs. 
Pennefather, is one of those rigidly correct persons, 
whose feelings are outraged by the slightest deviation 
from the strict path of piety and rectitude—she has 
questioned me constantly and deeply on the subject of 
Miss Wells’s religious principles, and I have always met 
her searching enquiries by the unanswerable—as I 
thought—answer, thai she was the daughter of a clergy- 
man of the church of England. This to a certain ex- 
tent satisfied her scruples, nice and delicate upon such 
points as she is; but I think it only candid and right to 
say that the conversation which took place with regard 
to the bishop—and my aunt has always a suspicion of 
the episcopal character—who examined a candidate for 
orders in an anti-Christian author, hes so completely 
alienated my mind from the respect due to the sacred 
profession which you pursue, as to render it impossible, 
consistently with my expectations of happiness, to fulfil 
the engagements with Miss Wells, which, at least, by 
implication, I have entered into. 

‘«‘Tt may be as well, dear sir, to say that so far as our 
secular feelings are concerned, I have nothing to offer 
but unqualified praise of your abilities, and thanks for 
your unbounded hospitality ; but taking higher views, 
for which Iam sure you cannot blame me, I must de- 
cline all further communication with your family, with 
reference to any more particular connection. I do not 
imagine it likely that you will be inclined to carry this 
matter farther; but should you do so, I shall be happy 
to furnish you with the name of my attorney—for my- 
self, I have been relieved from the recruiting service in 
England, and shall join my regiment in Spain in a few 
weeks. All I hope is, that you will favour me with a 
few lines to tell me that you are not offended with the 
course I have taken; and as for Miss Wells, I am sure 
she is too implicit a follower of her mother’s advice, and 
participates too much in her opinions to regret the loss of, 

“ Dear sir, your faithful servant, 
“ Pattie Merman.” 

«“ Well, Gilbert,” said Wells, when I had finished 
reading—*“ now what do you think of that?” 

The question was a very startling one. The letter 
was a most unprincipled attack, upon a ground perfectly 
untenable by the writer; and when this natural con- 
clusion is come to, there must be added the fact, that, as 
far as I was concerned, I was delighted at the break off 
—my answer, if it were to be given in a purely independ- 
ent spirit, was a puzzler. 

“ Why,”—said I, somewhat hesitatingly—« it seems 
to me that this gentleman has some underground reason 
for backing out of what must be considered a settled en- 
gagement. He even hints at law—now that sort of hus- 
band-hunting would not be good for dear Fanny’s repu- 
tation or respectability ; and as for his morality or piety 
—the excuse is mere trash. The question in my mind 
is, how much Fanny will care for the loss of him, and 
what injury his defection will do her.” 

“None,” said Wells—“no injury whatever—you 
don’t suppose that I care one farthing for what the world 
of Blissfold say—besides, they are not aware of the 
varying state of his affections—of his going off and 





coming on—we are not here like kings and queens, 
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whose every-day transactions are recorded in the news- 
papers—he is gone—let him go—what say you, Gilbert ?” 

«“] should say ‘ Ditto to Mr. Burke,’ ” said I—«< but I 
again ask, what will our Fanny say 1” 

« Why, ‘ Dittoto Mr. Gurney,’ as I think,” said Wells. 
“ She is a straight-forward, plain-sailing girl—naturally 
enough wishing to be married—you know my principles. 
Well, and as long as every thing went smooth, and they 
were attached to each other, and all that—-why, well and 
good—but I believe she is very much attached to me— 
and I believe that the mode in which he prepared for his 
retreat by assailing my character, has very much curdled 
the kindness she felt towards him. The plea is ridicu- 
lous—the pretence absurd—rely upon it, Gilbert, you are 
right in thinking that there is more in this affair than 
the letter admits. My opinion is, that as I mean of 
course to take no further steps to recall him, or force him 
into a marriage, far the best plan will be to leave his 
letter unanswered—to take no notice of him—but per- 
mit him to enjoy his liberty and campaigning without 
interruption. 

“In this scheme,” said I, “I perfectly agree ;” and so 
I did, upon various grounds. I certainly thought the 
notion of sueing such a man for a breach of promise of 
marriage, even if it could be brought home to him, would 





be—always taking Wells’s principles upon matrimony | 


into the question—ruinous to my poor sister-in-law. 
And as to any attempt at recalling him by fair means, I 
held that it would be beyond measure derogatory to the 


whole family, not to speak of its personal and particular | 


annoyance to myself. 

«“ Well, then,” said Wells, “ shall I keep my counsel, 
and say nothing about the letter, but treat the fellow with 
silent contempt ‘« 

“That,” said I, “is the plan—he has behaved out- 
rageously—and if you had a son, I suppose they would 
be opposite to each other at twelve paces apart to-morrow 
morning ; 
no more. Of course you will talk it over with Fanny, 
ind unless Sniggs ferrets out the truth, the whole affair 
will die away in a week.” 

«“]°ll take your advice,” said Wells—“never show 
your teeth, when you can’t—or at least don’t mean to 
bite. So let it be agreed—mum—lI shall talk to Fan— 
but that is all—she won't break her heart, J know.” 

“But,” said I, thinking of my own perplexities, 
“what do you think of Mrs. Sniggs’s coming here as 
deputy Brandyball, superseding all our authority, and 
proposing to take the girls out shopping ?” 

«“ Impossible,” said Wells. 

“So, from what I can gather, is the fact,” said I—“ and 


will you believe it’—you, who so well remember poor | 


Tom, and his manner, and his face, and his nose, and 
all—they have sent me an inscription and epitaph for 


his tomb—will vou look at it ’—see—just read it—I as- | 
; J 


sure you it is a curiosity.” 

Saying which, I produced the effusions which I had 
thrust into my pocket. 

Wells looked over the inscription—the eulogistic in- 
scription to the memory of the lost, and Jaughed as loudly 
as any man professing his principles could be expected 
to laugh who had just lost a son-in-law. 

“ What d’ye think of that 2” said I. 

“ The inscription is capital.” 

« And the epitaph ?” said I. 


« The epitaph they are innocent of,” said Wells ; “ for, | 
barring the mutilation of the lines and the bad spelling, | 





it is a mere extract from Young” 
I confess I was puzzled at this announcement. 
Out of the Night Thoughts,” said Wells. 
« What,” said I, “have I been guilty of laughing at 
the poetry of such a writer as Young?” 
“ Why,” said Wells, “it is an odd notion, and oddly 
put; but, nevertheless, it is Young ; and as I believe he 





is not an author likely to have attracted much of your | 


attention, the blunders which they heave made in copying 
it out have rendered it still more obnoxious to your taste 
for turning 


——. ‘ Things that are serious into farce.” 


The word “farce” rung in my ears—the unhappy 
recollection of my single fault flashed into my mind, and 
I felt considerably embarrassed. 
ther they were written by Young, or whether my father- 
in-law were only joking with me, I cannot pretend to 
say, for I have not the book in the house to refer to. I 


9 
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but as it is, let the thing drop—let him hear | 


As for the lines, whe- | 
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| stilt maintain that the figure presented to the mind of 
the little moments “ sickeling,’ emulative of old Time 
himself, “ scything,” is as absurd as any thing meant to 
be sublime or affecting can well possibly be. 

“ Put all this by,” said Wells; “these things are for 
days to come. What’s doing now ?—that’s the point.” 

“ Why,” said I, “I am about the last person to ask : 
I declare myself wholly in the dark. We have got a 
new character on the stage now that Mrs, Sniggs has 
made her appearance.” 

“ Where is Sniggs himself ?”’ asked Wells. - 

«“ I have not seen him since the day before yesterday,” 
said 1; “he avoids me; he has smelt out where the in- 
fluence in this family lies ; and now, upon the authority 
of a letter from Bath, deputes his lady to supersede my 
wife in her arrangements with the young ladies about 
mourning.” : 

“ It is odd,” said Wells. 

“It is disgusting,” said I. 

“ Well,” said my father-in-law, “if you agree with 
me, that silent contempt is the line with regard to the 
lieutenant, we need discuss that matter no further—say 
nothing to poor dear Harriet in the midst of her other 
vexations—I will have my talk over with Fan at home, 
and regulate my conduct according to the symptoms she 
discovers; but under no circumstances will I do any 
thing further without consulting you.” 

“ You flatter me,” said I: “ but is the lieutenant gone, 
| as they say, for good ?” 
| Why,” said Wells, “I am not one of those who go 
hunting about and ferreting out news; but I hear that 
| he is gone ‘altogether and entirely out of this,’ as my 
friend Colonel O’F lynn says, and who tells me that he 
has quitted the place in his military capacity—whether 
this be so or not, I do not pretend to say—but I do not 
think it likely he will show himself in a civil charac- 
| ter.” 
| I should think not,” said I; “of one thing assure 
yourself, I am firm in my approval of the course you 
| have now adopted, so let us go to the breakfast-room and 
see what is going on there.” 

And away we went; Wells very much calmed by 
finding that I entertained a similar opinion to his own ; 
and when we arrived in the hall, we found Jane Fal- 
wasser lingering—TI dare say she had been listening— 
| about the door of the library, evidently with the view of 
making some communication to me. 

“ Well, Jane,” said I, “ where is Kate? I suppose 
she will show me her letter, or at least tell me what my 
brother desires her to do.” 

« Kate is gone, uncle,”’ said Jane. 

«« Gone where ?” asked I. 

«“ Gone with Mrs. Sniggs,” replied Jane; “she told 
| her that she was to go with her to buy any thing she 
wanted at Twig and Dilberry’s, and afterwards she is 
going home with Mrs. Sniggs to see her poor brother 
Tom in his coffin.” 

« Indeed,” said I; “does Mrs. Gurney know of this?” 

“No, uncle,” said Jane; “ pappy, or at least Mrs. 
Brandyball, had written to Mr. Sniggs to desire his wife 
to do whatever she chose—he is so delighted with Mr. 
| Sniggs’s coming to him, and all that; and so Kate said 
| she did not care who said she was not to go, if pappy 
| said she was to go,—so she is gone.” 

« And why did not you go?” said I, 

«“ Because I thonght Aunt Harriet did not wish it,” 
said Jane: “if I could have spoken to you and asked your 
leave, I would have gone, because I know Kate will be 
| cross with me; but I could not, Uncle Gilbert, I could 
| not have borne to see my poor brother—I would have 
| gone to the house, but not into the room.” 

« Jane,” said I, “you are a kind-hearted girl, and a 
| good girl; and I thank you'for yout consideration of us 
| while under our roof; but still more do I praise you for 
| your feeling with regard to your poor brother: and 
| when,” continued I, “ have they fixed for the funeral ?” 
| «The day after to-morrow,” said Jane; “and Kate 
| tells me that there is to be music in the church, and a 
| dirge played ; and the organist is away, and so Kate has 
| got Mrs. Sniggs to ask Mr. Kittington to play the dirge, 
| because there is no body else in Blissfold who can play 
| the organ, and he can.” 4 

| «Umph!” said Wells; “a dancing-master play a 
| dirge in my church! But, my dear ¢hild, I have heard 
| nothing of all this; somewhat of these arrangements 
| depend upon me.” 
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«I don’t know,” said Jane ; “all I tell you is in Kate’s 
letter.” 

Wells and I exchanged glances; but we spoke not 
then. I confess I looked at Jane with feelings far dif- 
ferent from those I had previously entertained towards 
her. It was evident from the first, that, although to a 
certain extent under her influence, and spoiled by an 
association with her, she was of a very superior order of 
girl to Kate. She felt the difficulty and delicacy, or 
rather the indelicacy, of leaving Ashmead contrary to 
the wish of the mistress of the house, and without some 
qualifying consent of its master, who was so nearly con- 
nected with her. Not so Kate. Off she went, delighted 
at an excuse to get out, and convinced that, in order to 
smooth the difficulty of the dirge, she could prevail 
upon the unconscious Mrs. Sniggs to call upon Mr. Kit- 
tington to make the necessary arrangements for his per- 
formance of that much desired piece of solemnity. 

The thing that annoyed me most, and it rankled—and 
what a fool I must have been to let it rankle—was the 
absence of Sniggs himself. His lady wife muttered 
something about his patients—absurdity! when four 
days before he was satisfied to leave all he had—and 
such an all!—to the care of a friend or an assistant. 
No; it was too clear: he was aware of the exact state 
of my power and importance, and (as I before thought) 
of the probability that the days of my residence at Ash- 
mead were numbered. He was to come up in the after- 
noon—so his message said—but how different was this 
formally announced visit from the constant hoppabout- 
ishness, as Mrs. Nubley called it, with which he pre- 
viously paged our heels and anticipated our slightest 
wishes! 

«“ Well,” said I, “there is one consolation, the fault 
is not my own.” s 

“Now,” said Wells, “I will go home, and having 
fortified myself with your support, tell Fanny the course 
I think we ought to pursue. She loves her father, Gil- 
bert, as all my girls do, I hope and believe; and the 
lieutenant could not have taken a surer mode of curing 
her of her affection for Aim than by unjustly and coarse- 
ly impugning my character or conduct. I will go to her 
directly, and most probably we shall come up here in 
the course of the afternoon. The walk will do ‘her 
good ; besides, I will not suffer her to hide away from 
the eyes of the two and twenty’ public of Blissfold ; 
she has done nothing unbecoming or improper, and she 
shall not seem cast down by the misbehaviour of this 
extremely ill-conducted man.” 

And away went Wells in exactly that sort of humour 
in which I wished to see him, resolved to stand up man- 
fully against a most unjustifiable proceeding, conscious 
that nobody could, or would, or, if they would, should 
misrepresent the conduct of either himself or his family. 

When he left me, I asked Jane if she would like to 
come up with me to her aunt’s room. I was anxious to 
tell Harriet how deeply I felt the difference between her 
conduct and that of her sister, and to tell her co in the 
girl’s presence, While Kate was with her and exer- 
cised her control over her, Jane giggled, and laughed, 
and made faces, and did ten thousand unseemly things, 
less, as I believe, from entering into the views and prin- 
ciples of her elder sister, than because she was really 
afraid of incurring her displeasure by affecting a diffi- 
dence which her senior would call dissimulation, or prac- 
tising a propriety which she would pronounce prudery. 
When she was out of her presence she was gentle, 
calm, and rational. 

I saw that Harriet was surprised at my being so ac- 
companied, but when I explained to her the excursion 
of Miss Kitty, and the reasons why the quiet Jenny de- 
clined to accompany her, my wife’s,coldly set features— 
for she could not look regularly eross—relaxed into an 
agreeable expression of complacency, which was follow- 
ed shortly after by a beckoning invitation to Jenny to 
come and sit by her on the sofa. I saw that Jenny felt 
this mark of kindness. Harriet till then had made no 
great distinction in her attentions to the sisters; the 
change had a great effect upon a tender heart—~a heart 
which seemed to me worth saving from the wreck which — 
threatened that of Kate. it 

Having made up this little treaty of peace, I thought | 
it right to seek out the Nubleys, who generally 
to their room about noon to talk over their ba 


regard to Chittagong, for although Nubley had now — 


two whole days and part of a third located within walke 3 
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ing distance of the concern, he had never yet ventured 

to take any steps to ascertain how the Thompsons were 

actually comporting themselves in his chateau. Before 

[ reached their apartment, they were, however, both ab- 

sent, and I concladed that he had at length “ screwed 

his courage to the sticking place,” and had marched 
forth to take a view of the premises, or rather, perhaps, 
to hold council with the auctioneer, é&c., who had let 

*the house for him to these unseemly tenants, but whom 

Nubley had, from a sort of indefinable delicacy, not yet 

spoken to on the subject, because he happened also to 

be the undertaker employed to conduct the obsequies of 
poor Tom. 

Time, and as it-appears, no great length of it, brings 
many more things to light than philosophy dreams of, 
and we were destined just at this period of the day to be 
illuminated upon the subject of Lieutenant Merman’s 
departure, in a manner, from a quarter, and to an ex- 
tent which certainly none of us could possibly have 
anticipated. This circumstance was most fortunate for the 
peace and happiness of Fanny, who, without some al- 
most miraculous interposition, could not have been ex- 
pected, indignant as she naturally felt at his precipitate 
conduct, to banish upon the instant from her mind and 
memory—for I really believe her heart was even yet un- 
scathed—an avowed suitor who had been so long and 
constantly her companion, whose passion for astronomy 
was quite as ardent as mine had been before my happy 
union with Harriet, and who, with infinitely less sen- 
timent in his composition than I in those days possessed, 
used to stroll on the bright summer’s evenings through 
those well-known walks where first I unconsciously 
learned to hate Aim and love my wife. 

The truth is, that the domestic history of the rectory 
had been for the last few months “ progressing,” as the 
Americans have it, much after the fashion of a Spanish 
comedy, in which the ladies have maid-servants and the 
gentlemen have men-servants, who invariably go and 
“come like shadows” of their masters and mistresses, 
and who, besides seconding the endeavours of their 
principals in bringing about a happy conclusion to their 
adventures, while away time by performing parts exact- 
ly similar in a lower degree. 

The girls at the rectory have amongst them a trusty 
soubrette, who, when Foxcroft followed her mistress, 
undertook the duty of attendance on both Fanny and 
Bessy; and a nice, modest, rosy-cheeked girl she is. 
Lieutenant Merman’s servant—not a soldier—was natu- 
rally a good deal about the rectory, and being what is 
called an uncommonly smart fellow, Sally Kerridge was 
not altogether insensible to the sly looks with which he 
accompanied the delivery of any billet sent “ special’ 
to Miss Fanny Wells, and delivered direct into the said 
Sally’s hand. As time wore on, looks came to words, 
and it certainly had been remarked by the minor scandal- 
mongers of Blissfold that Sally Kerridge and the captain’s 
(captain by Blissfold brevet) man were not unfrequently 
seen walking together in the evenings, when master and 
mistress were doing the same thing elsewhere. Whe- 
ther the captain’s man sought brighter stars than Sally’s 
eyes, or contented himself with reading his fate there, 
the records of Blissfold do not inform us; but certain it 
is, that when matters were drawing to a close, as we all 
supposed, and Miss Wells was about to become Mrs. 
Merman, Miss Kerridge did venture to enquire of her 
young mistress as to her intentions respecting the tenure 
of the appointment which she then held about her per- 
son, and whether she was to accompany her in her then 
capacity or remain with Miss Bessy at the rectory. 

The answer which Fanny gave, without at all com- 
prehending the extent of its import, was so favourable 
to the hopes of the applicant, that she and Mr. Thomas 
Lazenby speedily came to an understanding; in conse- 
quence whereof Mr. Thomas Lazenby was duly accept- 
ed; a development of the tender engagement being only 
delayed until the marriage of the principals should be 
formally announced. 

* Now, under these circumstances, and considering that 
Thomas was the confidential minister of the lieutenant, 
and so essential to his comfort that he could not even 
travel half a day’s journey without him, it struck Tom 
as exceedingly odd, that when his master took his de- 
partare for his Aunt Pennefather’s, he dispensed with 
his services. It was extremely agreeable to Tom that 
he did so, because it léft him master of his time during 


inasmuch as the moment a favourite servant finds out 
that his patron can do without him for a little, he gene- 
rally begins to suspect that he will, not very long after, 
do without him entirely. So it was, however, and Tom's 
worst anticipations were realised by hearing from Sally 
that she verily believed it was all off between the cap- 
tain and her young lady. 

The lieutenant returned, and it was all on again: 
Tom banished his doubts, Sally dismissed her fears, and 
every thing “ progressed’? as before. These halcyon 
days, however, were not to last for ever, and, when the 
lieutenant for a second time quitted Blissfold, a second 
time did he leave Tom behind him. 

Matters, however, although the cases so far were pa- 
rallel, did not run so regularly upon this occasion, for the 
same post which brought my worthy father-in-law the 
letter which had so infuriated him, brought a note to 
Tom from the lieutenant, directing him to pay off what- 
ever bills might be owing, to deliver an accompanying 
inclosed letter to the sergeant, and then to come forthwith 
to him at Mrs. Pennefather’s, and bring the sergeant with 
him, as he had business to transact with him which must 
be done before his successor in the recruiting service 
should arrive at Blissfold; moreover, to pack up his 
things, and to lose no time in obeying his instructions. 

“ It’s all over, Sally,” said Tom: “ it’s my belief the 
affair with Miss Fanny is entirely and regularly floored.” 

“T think so, too,” said Sally ; « for, my dear Tom, she 
has been crying all the morning, and master has been 
storming about like mad: rely upon it, that never will 
be a match.” 

“Isn’t that a pretty business?” said Tom. “I’m 
ordered off with the sergeant at half an hour’s warning, 
pack and baggage; and perhaps, Sally, we may never 
meet again,” 

“We!” said Sally. “Why, Tom, what have we to 
do with them? We have had no quarrel—my father is 
not the parson of Blissfold, nor is your aunt going to 
make you marry somebody else.” 

«“ No,” said Tom, “ that’s quite true, Sally ; but then, 
if my master does not marry at all!—perhaps, too, he 
may be going abroad—why then, what should we do? 
{ should not like you to be lady’s-maid to an unmarried 
lieutenant, don’t you see ?” 

“ No, I don’t see,” said Sally. «Give up his service, 
and I’ll give up mine, and we will try and better our- 
selves, and set up a shop.” 

“Ashop!” said Tom. “lIsn’t that low? Shopkeeper 
don’t sound well.” 

“Sound well!” said Sally. “I think it sounds un- 
common well. Hali the great people in England are 
shopkeepers.” 

“ Yes, Sally,” said Tom; “but we should never be 
great people. As it is, you see, here we are: the lieu- 
tenant finds me clothes, meat, drink, and lodging, and 
pays me four and twenty pounds a year for eating his 
mutton, sitting by his fire, reading his books, drinking 
his wing, carrying his letters, and walking about with 

you. Miss Fanny is nearly as civil to you. Now, we 
resign, as the great folks say, throw up office, and start, 
like Romulus and Remus in Shakspeare’s ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ 


‘ The world before us where to choose.’ 


Well, Sally, we choose—Gosport, for instance 

“‘ Gos ” exclaimed Sally. 

“ Well, not Gosport,” interrupted Tom. “I only men- 
tioned Gosport because it first came into my head; and 
we marry n 
«“ Well, I’m sure, Tom!” said Sally. 

“ Oh, yes, Sally,” said,T'om, “I mean all that. Well, 
and before we marry : 

« Well?” 

“ We settle upon some genteel occupation,” said Tom, 
“in the green-grocery line, for instance. ‘'Table-beer, 
sold here,’ eh? Or in the chandlery ; ‘ Licensed to deal 
in pepper, tea, and tobacco,’ or whatever it may be. So 
much for coming in and fixtures—then we must fur- 
nish: well, then comes the rent—the taxes—stock to 
buy—mutton—bread—butter—beer—(sherry, port, and 
madeira out of the question)—coals—candles—salt— 
mustard—every thing in the mortal world, and no wages 
whatever.” 

“ But then one is independent,” said Sally. 

“ Having nothing to depend upon,” said Tom. “No, 

















his absence; but still he wondered, and was fidgetty, 
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lies. This matter betwixt my master and miss has been 
off before—it may come on again. I'll go, as he bids 
me. I’ll find out all how and about it at our aunt’s, and 
write you a full, true, and particular account. I should 
be glad if we could manage so as to continue with him, 
if it can be done with propriety, Sally; for, although he 
does not seem aware of it, he has a treasure of a servant 
in me.” 

« But, then, Tom,” said Miss Kerridge, who was really 
very fond of her ‘ young ladies,’ “‘ supposing the captain 
marries somebody else ?” 

“ There you have hit it, Sally,” said Tom; “ that’s 
it. Why, then, you know, we could both favour them 
with our attentions.” 

«“ What, and leave Miss Fanny?” said Sally. 

«“ We won't talk of that now,” said Tom; “ it mayn’t 
be necessary. We may be all wrong, and all may come 
right at last; so, as the sergeant is waiting, and the 
chaise ready, I'll be off, and by this very night’s post 
I’ll write. What, Sally! d’ye think I won’t?” added 
Tom, with one of those looks which invariably lead to a 
practical result. 

The answer was given—not in words—and after this 
chaste salute, Tom ran off towards his master’s late 
lodgings, Sally’s eyes never quitting the object of her af- 
fections until an envious corner hid him from her gaze. 

“ He will write,” said Sally to herself, as she walked 
towards the Rectory at a pace that would have indicated 
to any observer the agitation of her mind: “ I know he 
will write; and if his master is going to be married— 





but he cannot—well, I won’t think of that—I—no—I 
could not leave the young ladies—yet—I love Tom— 
and—oh, dear, dear! I declare, I have forgot Miss 
Fanny’s crape after all;” and suddenly turning herself 
about, Sally Kerridge turned back to the Twig and Dil- 
berry’s of Blissfold, where she encountered the weeping 
Kitty buying love of one of the shop-boys under the 
fostering auspices of the apothecary’s wife. 

The result of the parting promise of Tom to Miss 
Kerridge was his whole complete exposure of Lieutenant 
Merman’s conduct throughout the affair with Fanny. 
On the following day the promiséd letter came, and having 
been read and re-read by those bright eyes to whom it 
was specially addressed, was brought to Miss Wells by 
her faithful maid, who, irritated to the highest pitch by 
the conduct of the lieutenant to her Tom, suddenly re- 
solved on “showing him up” to her young lady, not 
calculating that, however consolatory her entire separa- 
tion from him might in consequence be, the memory of 
his deceit and defection would necessarily prey heavily 
upon her mind. 

“ Miss Fanny,” said Kerridge, entering the room pen- 
sively, her eyes red with crying, “I beg you a thousand 
pardons, but I do think you ought to know what a vile 
wretch that Captain Merman is.” 

“ Kerridge,” said Fanny, “ do you know whom you are 
speaking to ?” 

“ Yes, Miss Fanny, to you—dear Miss Fanny, to you,” 
said Sally ; “do you know he has turned away Tom ?” 

“Who is Tom?” said Fanny. 

“ My Tom, Miss Fanny,” said Kerridge. 

“ Your Tom !” 

«“ Yes, miss, my Tom, his Tom ;” and Kerridge burst 
into tears ; “ however, J haven’t turned him off—nor has 
he turned me off—and, I dare say, he ’Il be here to-mor- 
row ; but that is not it, miss—it is about his brute of a 
master—thank goodness, he is not his master—it ’s about 
you, miss. The way he has treated you, miss. Oh! 
shameful.” . 

“ Why, Kerridge,” said Fanny, “you are mad, I 
think.” 

“ Not I, miss,” said Sally. 
read this letter.” 

«“ Who is it from ?” said Fanny. 

“It is from my Tom, miss,” replied Sally; “ but it 
will tell you the whole story.” 

“T really cannot think of doing any such thing,” said 
Fanny ; “and I must beg you to leave me, and take 
your letter with you, and I desire you will not talk in 
this manner again.” 

«“T mean no harm, miss,’ 
I don’t; but it is so shameful—I can’t 

At this period of the dialogue a slight tap at the door 
announced a visiter; the “ Come in” of Fanny was fol- 


«“ Here, miss, do take and 


’ 


’ said the poor girl, « Indeed 


” 








Sally, don’t let us be in a hurry : let us see how the land 
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communication to make, but who drew back upon seeing 
Miss Kerridge in tears. 

«« What is the matter?” said Wells. 

«Oh, nothing, sir,” said the weeping damsel; “ only, 
sir, I have had a letter from Thomas, and it tells all about 
the captain, and I wish my young lady to read it, and 
perhaps you will, sir; indeed you should, for 
you don’t know half what a man he is.” 

“ Well,” said my father-in-law, “although I entirely 
approve of your young lady’s refusal to read the letter, 
I am sure you are actuated by the best motives,” 

“ Aye, that I am, sir,” said Sally, wiping her eyes in 
a delicate muslin apron. 

« And if you think the family ought to be made ac- 
quainted with its contents, I will read it. Who is it 
from, did you say ?” 

“My Thomas, sir,”’ said Kerridge, colouring very red. 

“Your Thomas?” said Mr, Wells. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Sally ; “I will tell you all that an- 
other time, sir; we have to ask you about it, sir; but— 
sir—he is the captain’s servant.” 

“ Captain!” said Wells, who was just in the humour 
to put down Merman, and put up any body else ; “call 
him, lieutenant, child—and don’t cry. Is Thomas the 
man who used to sit in your pew at church?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Kerridge; “he never missed twice a 
day every Sunday—besides the winter six o’clock lec- 
ture.” 

“ Well,” said my father-in-law, “leave the letter in 
my hands, and I will tell you what I think of Thomas 
when I have read it.” 

“Oh, it isn’t of him, sir,” said Sally, “you won't 
think any harm, I know, for there is not any kind of 
harm in him, sir; if there had been, he wouldn’t have 
been so well thought of by me.” 

“ Well, Kerridge,” said the rector, “I again say I 
thank you for your anxiety about my daughter. You 
shall have your letter back in a few minutes.” 

«“ Thank you, sir,” said Kerridge, and she turned to 
leave the room; but just as she had got to the door a 
sudden thought seemed to strike her, and turning quickly 
round she looked wistfully in Wells’s face, and said, with 
all the naiveté imaginable, “I beg your pardon—please 
don’t look at the little bit that’s under the fold of the 
direction.” 

« Rely upon me, 
ridge vanished. 

Whether Wells read the letter while in Fanny’s room, 
or in her presence, I do not recollect ; all I know is that 
he showed it to me, having posted up to Ashmead ex- 
pressly for the purpose. I hastily copied it all, except 
« the little bit under the fold,’ which I held sacred—at 
least as far as transcribing went. 


she wont: 


Kerridge,” said the rector; and Ker- 
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« According to promise dear Sarah I write although I 


“ Diansgreve, 





have but little time to spare. First and foremost, I shall 
be out of the captain’s service before this time to-morrow 
—he has no fault to find with me, he says, and will give 
me an excellent character but he does not wish for par- 
ticular reasons that I should continue with him—which 


particular reasons is merely and promiscuously this, 
namely that I know all his goings on with Miss Fanny 
—and the way in which he has behaved which between 
you and me and the bed-post turns out to be most shock- 
ing. If I was to treat you in corresponding style you 
would anniliate me, and I would deserve it—but I won’t 
dear Sarah—never. 

‘ What do you think—I knew something was going 
wrong as I told you by his leaving mg behind when he 
came here on bis first visit to Miss Penfeather or what- 
ever his aunt’s name is—when he made ready to pre- 
sent himself to Miss Malooney—I don’t exactly know 
the topography of her name—she was non compos as 
they say, that is, no where to be found—upon which his 
aunt was in a pretty quandary and fell into high streaks 
and was miscellaneously distracted—mind I had the 
whole of the pedigree from one of Mrs. Pennefeather’s 
maids called Susan, who was an eye witness to the en- 
tire transaction. 

«“ Well—Miss Malooney, you understand, had evapo- 
rated out of the house before dinner, and continued in 
that state for three days, having wrote a letter to Miss 
Pennefeather to say she would not have my master if his 
skin was stuffed with guineas, for she had given her 
heart to another—a gentleman, unless I misunderstand 
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‘Geuli, with green ear-rings—I knew he was an Irish- 
man, and I think that was what Susan said he wore— 
but I have been here only so few hours, that I think I 
must simultaneously astonish you to think how I have 
contrived to get out all these little secrets so soon. 

«“ Well dear Sarah so, this being the case and Miss 
Malooney gone my master could’nt marry her because 
she wouldn’t have him and because besides that she was 
irrecoverably out of the way—so—Miss Pennefeather or 
whatever it is told him—mind I had this from Susan 
who has been helping me to put the captain’s room to 
rights—for the last time but one indiscriminately Sarah 
dear—that she would give him half the ten thousand 
pounds—that is after her death, that he was to have had 
during his life with Miss Malooney—and he might marry 
incontinently any body he pleased—and with that, dear 
Sarah he went back to me and the parsonage and all 
that, and whistled the business on again relying upon 
the inflexibility of Miss Fanny’s affection for him. 

«“ Now, comes the elasticity of the co-operation. Back 
he comes and as we know dear Miss Fanny instinctively 
receives him again into her favour and up they go to 
Ashmead. ‘Give me my best stock,’ I recollect the cap- 
tain saying to me—‘ Lazenby take care that the strings 
of my waistcoat don’t come out under my jacket because 
they are not overclean.’ And I remember giving him 
out his bottle of jeu d’esprit to scent his handcerchif, and 
tub the back of his hair with to set him off to the best 
advantage, and he put on his best pantaloons made by 
Stools which show off the gentleman to real advantage— 
that is Sarah if there is any thing of the gentleman about 
the wearer—and dear Sarah I will say confidently be- 
tween you and me and the bed-post if he wasn’t a gen- 
tleman of the king’s admission very little of the quality 
would be found in him—but as I was saying insidiously, 
up he went—well and it was all kiss and make friends 
and all that, and so very well—but now comes what Lady 
Teazle says in Otway’s Clandestine Marriage ‘the 
damned spot.’ What do you think dearest 8. Miss 
Malooney after having been gone as I before contu- 
maciously heard for three days and nights comes back 
to Diansgrove—that’s the name of this place—throws 
herself into Miss Pennfeather’s arms and confides to 
her the elemosynary circumstance that she has not 
been able to find the gentleman with the green ear-rings 
to whom she has given her heart. 

«My dear Sarah to use the words of my favourite Dr. 
Dryden—whose poems I have read—and which you shall 
read when we two are one—with immaculate expression 
—<‘ this is fudge, all fudge’—for Susan told me from cir- 
cumstances which I will hereafter emanate to you that 
she knows for certain that she did find him, and saw him, 
and elucidated him upon the point, and that after two 
days and three nights constant endeavours on her part 
to make him behave to her like a gentleman, he told her 
she was labouring under an entire misconception of the 
state of his infections, and cut que cut forced her home 
to her aunt’s. 

« When she came back—it was Susan says—such a 
scene—weeping and wailing—because she had not found 
her friend—‘ Mam’ says Susan ‘ that won’t do—we know 
better.’ And so in this state of betwixity and between- 
ity, what does the aunt do but write to the captain and 
gives him another chance at Miss Mellicent, who having 
been out on her travels is glad enough to take him on 
his own terms and so then he says fortunately enough— 
done and done—and so Miss says done and done too, 
and then the whole hash is made up; what’s past cant 
be recalled, so they wipe it all up and say nothing about 
it, and the captain sends to Miss Fanny’s father, and tells 
him a long story about a cock and a bull, which indis- 
criminately relates to the chap@hn the green ear-rings— 
and so then that’s the plain fact. 

“Sarah my dear I am delighted that Captain Merman 
—who between you and me and the bed-post is no mcre 
a captain than Billy Rattlan the old sergeant here—has 
distinctly and intuitively turned me off. I couldn’t have 
stopped with him after this explosion—and I am certain 
you would not have permitted yourself to have been con- 
glo norated with Miss Malooney under-any circumstances 
—Susan says she would not for.the world and Mrs. 
Gibson who was Miss Malooney’s maid has, to use the 
words of Shenstone, « hopped the twig’ in disgust. 

“To-morrow night dear Sarah I shall be at Blissfold 

—but as I promised to write I have written—to-morrow 
about eight o’clock I will be at the old place and 








Here I came to the turned down passage, and wrote 
no further, quite satisfied with the exposure of as much 
meanness, hypocrisy, and heartlessness as ever character- 
ised a man, who, to use Mr, Lazenby’s words, “ was, by 
his majesty’s admission,” a gentleman. I confess I was 
not at all sorry—even if the means by which the know. 
ledge of his real character were not perhaps strictly le- 
gitimate, that we had arrived at it; it could not fail to 
smooth all difficulties with regard to our poor Fanny, 
who could no longer continue to regret a lover who, if 
he had not in the first instance been attracted to her by 
a hope of fortune, committed the negative, if not posi- 
tive, crime of giving her up when fortune tempted him, 

In the hourly alternating life I lead, I declare the hour 
in which the certainty of my never seeing Lieutenant 
Merman more was unquestionably established in my 
mind, was one of the most agreeable I had passed for 
some time. It is strange enough that I always felt a 
presentiment that it never would be a match—a match ii 
never could have been—a pair, I mean; and although I 
am not more superstitious than my neighbours, and, to 
my delight and exultation, not so superstitious as many 
who are vastly and immeasurably my superiors mm years 
and intellect, I do sometimes think that such things as 
presentiments are often verified by the events. 

There is another sensation which I have often ex- 
perienced, for which I can by no means whatever account, 
nor am I at all aware that it is peculiar to myself or 
common to every body, nor am I aware that having no- 
ticed it, I am capable of explaining what I mean. The 
sensation I refer to is a feeling during the progress of a 
conversation, or of the occurrence of the ordinary events 
of society, that every thing I hear and see at the moment, 
I have somehow and somewhere heard and seen before, 
I do not mean merely the same words or the same ac- 
tions, but I mean beth words and actions arising out of 
the passing events exactly in the same order and under 
precisely similar circumstances, It has not unfrequently 
happened to me to be so completely under the influence 
of this strange apprehension, that I have literally started 
with surprise when some one of the party present has 
uttered the very words I had previously expected to hear 
from his lips. All that Wells said—naturally enough, 
to be sure, resulting from the circumstances which had 
occurred, arising out of the receipt of the lieutenant’s 
letter of one day, and the footman’s on the next—came 
to my ears, as it seemed to me, for the second time—not 
that the expression of his resolution upon the point would 
have been less welcome if it had been the hundredth 
repetition. 

Here we had secured the complete exposure of this 
man’s whole scheme. Loving the army as I do, esteem- 
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ing, nay, venerating those brave men who are from day 
to day and from hour to hour distinguishing themselves 
in defending the cause and raising the name and charac- 
ter of England to the highest pitch of glory, my blood | 
chilled with regret, may I say indignation, that amongst 
those glorious protectors, the pride of our nation, the 
should be found such a cur—a cur—what other word 
would meet the case !—as this Lieutenant Merman. 
«“ Now,” said I to myself, “now I see why this fellow’ 
lingered here recruiting.” It might have been, for I 
know nothing of the routine of these matters, that he 
was forced to Philander and play the flute at his lodgings | 
in our peaceful town, instead of following his. gallant | 
companions in arms to the Peninsula; all 1 was certain 
of was that here he loitered and lingered, and that until! 
domestic matters seemed to promise wer even in our 
peaceful town, he gave no sign of going: perhaps it was! 
what they call his tour of duty, or something which I 
do not comprehend, and that it was not his fault, but his. 
misfortune, that he remained strutting about my father- 
in-law’s laurel walks in Hampshire, instead of gathering 
bunches for himself in Hispaniola. So it was—an 
what a sequel to his other proceedings was his conduct 
at the appropriately named villa of his virgin aunt Dians- 
grove. 

The style in which his footman wrote was somewhat 
amusing, but it was evident that the view he took of the 
whole case was tolerably correct. It occurred to me, 
admit, that after my father-in-law’s condescension in ac- 
cepting the perusal of the letter, and his consequent 
mission or permi lied, if not expressed—of the 
attachment « existing between Miss Kerridge and Mr. La- 
zenby, that Mr. Lazenby would inevitably become a kind 
of appendage to one or other of the establishments 
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THE SACRIFICE, 








ye of Ashmead; and then again—there -wds 
nothing I could think of, nothing I could imagine, that 
did not bring back my apprehensions and anticipations 
to the precariousness of my tenure here—my delight 
having Merman properly exposed, got the better—at 
least for two hours—of every other feeling. 

But the storm I had to encounter in the interval be- 

ween my interview with Wells, letter in hand from 
Merman himself, and this explanatory one, was some- 
thing terrific. Harriet was so well satisfied with Jane’s 
conduct, and the resolution at which she had arrived as 
to going to Sniggs’s, that she endured—nay, perhaps 
that is too strong a term—she was pleased with her so- 
ciety, and she remained with her, until Kate’s return 
from the love market, and from visiting the remains of 
her dear brother. 

She came home accompanied by Mrs. Sniggs, who, 
not venturing to intrude farther than the hall, left her 
there, having imprinted on her damask cheek a kiss, ac- 
companied by a promise that Mr. Sniggs would be up in 
the morning, and that any suggestion she might make 
would be, of course, attended to. 

There was a crisis at hand. Kate’s return was fol- 
lowed by a summons from her to Jane to attend her in 
her room. Jane, gaining strength against tyranny by 
encouragement from Harriet, whose manner assured and 
engaged her, sent word by the maid that she was with 
Mrs. Gurney, and that she might come to her (having 
obtained permission), or she must wait till she could 
leave her aunt. 

This answer to her message set Kitty in a flame. She, 
the possessor of the order from heag-quarters, she who 
had, under the protection of Mrs. Sniggs, defied the 
power of her aunt, to be treated in this disrespectful and 
unceremonious manner! Lucky indeeed was it for her 
maid that she was somewhat older, larger, and stronger 
than Kitty, else, in the paroxysm which followed the 
message, she would, in all probability, have fallen a vic- 













_ ery in this manner. 


; ing you, aunt, I knew you would not let me go, and so 


tim to her excessive rage. 

“La! miss,” said the maid, “ why do you put yogr- 
self in a passion about; people like these 1 why what are 
they !—only charity children of dear Mr. Cuthbert, your 
dear father ; don’t let them see that you care about them. 
I’m sure, after their treatment of poor Master Thomas, 
they deserve neither notice nor respect. If I were You, 
Miss Katherine, I would go straight, right an end, to 
Mrs. Gurney’s room, and walk in without so much as 
knocking or saying with your leave or by your leave, 
and I should just tell them all about your visit to your 
dear brother’s venerable remains, and describe it to them; 
tell them how he looked, and what a place he is in, and 
all that, and make them cry their nasty hearts out; and 
as for Miss Jane, she ought to be ashamed of going and 
carneying over these people, who want to rob her and 
you of your rightful fortune.” 

This conversation, or rather this harangue, with all of 
which I accidentally became acquainted, had the desired 
effect, and stirred Miss Katherine up to the execution of 
her maid’s design; and accordingly, with Cuthbert’s 
letter in her hand, and without—according to prescrip- 
tion—any knocking and tapping at the door, she flounced 
into Harriet’s room. Luckily, as it happened, I was on 
my road thither too, and almost immediately followed 
the sylphtlike danseuse into the apartment. 

« So, Jane,” said Kate, without even affecting the civi- 
lity of first noticing my wife, “you do not choose to 
come to my room to hear what I have to tell you—you 
have no feeling—no heart, Jenny—and so I shall write 
and tell pappy—I—have—seen—Tommy ;” and there- 
upon she burst into tears. 

«I know you have,” said Jane; “you went out on 
purpose.” 

«“T—never—saw—any body dead before,” sobbed 
Kate ; “ but I am glad I went,” and here she cried ex- 
ceedingly. 

“ Kitty,” said Harriet, rising from her seat and taking 
the girl’s hand in hers, “my dear girl, you should not 
What avails all this sorrow 1—he 
is gone to a better world; indeed, if you had consulted 
me, 1 should have trout urged the uselessness of such 
a visit—I might almost add, the danger.” 

I felt a slight shudder at the thought—my poor baby 
unconsciously sleeping within three yards of the excited 
young lady. 

«“T don’t care for danger,” said Kate, “ and as for ask- 


. to advise for the best as Mrs. Sniggs.” 


did Mrs. Brandyball, and that was the reason she con- 
fided the whole arrangement to Mrs. Sniggs, who is such 
a very nice woman.” 

« Kitty,” said Harriet, “ whatever opinion Mrs. Bran- 
dyball may form of strangers, not only to herself but to 
us, I must be permitted to think that we, who are the 
nearest connections you have in England, and who can 
have no interest separate from yours, are quite as likely 





«“ Yes,” said Kate, “ that is quite true, but then you 
say you are not able to be out and about shopping.” 

«“ No,” said Harriet, “ nor shou'd I be out and about | 
shopping, while your brother lay unburied, even if [| 
were otherwise well enough to und :rtake the fatigue.” | 

« Ah, well,” said Kate, with a. air of independence | 
more impertinent than any thing I had yet seen, « that’s 
as you think—of course I am not so old as you are, and | 
don’t know so much; but I am older than Jane, and | 
when I order her to do any thing, good-natured as I am 
to her in general, I expect it to be done.” 

“ Not,” said I, “if what you ask is contrary to her 
feelings and principles.” 

«“T don’t know,” said Kate, “ about principles ; but I | 
know that when Tom was alive I didn’t care more for | 
him than she did ; but now that he is dead and all that, | 
I wished to go and see him in his coffin—not only be- 
cause he was my brother, but because I knew it would 
please pappy.” 

I wish any indifferent person had been present to have 
seen the expression of my poor Harriet’s countenance | 
at the end of this pretty speech. 

«“ However, I have been,” said Kate, “and have done 
what is right, and have bought what I wanted at the 
shop; and now I shan’t want to go out any more till 
the funeral.” 

«“ You continue,” said I, “in the same mind about 
going to the funeral, Kitty ?” 

“ Of course I do,” said Kate. “ Pappy wishes it ; 
and Mr. Sniggs, when he comes here,—either this after- 
noon or to-morrow, I forget which. He told me he 
would come when he could,—he will tell you that it is 
the express desire of pappy that we should go.” 

“ Pray, Kitty,” said I, “ did’nt my brother send any 
note or letter to me? You have’nt forgotten or mislaid 
any parcel ?” 

“O no,” said Kate ; “ Pappy said that as poor Tom 
was turned out of the house, and died at the doctor’s, 
you of course cared nothing about it ; and he is so much 
obliged to the Sniggses, that I believe he only meant us 
to come here because the Sniggses have no room in their 
house for us.” 

«“ No, Kate,” said Jane, “I don’t think pappy meant 
that: he said, as long as Ashmead belonged to Uncle 
Gilbert we might as well have the use of it.” 

« Ah, well,” said Kitty, “it was something of that 
sort, I know.” 

Here slipped out unintentionally a pretty sort of allu- 
sion to my occupancy, which did not escape the notice 
of Harriet, who, I believe, permitted this scene to be 
acted in her room, in order to catch the points as they 
fell. 

«“ However,” said Kate, “I am glad I went, for I have 
got the music part all settled.” 

«“ The what ?” said Harriet. 

“ The music,” said Kate. “ Pappy was very anxious 
—so Mrs. Brandyball writes, at least—that there should 
be some solemn music played upon the organ when poor 
Tom was brought in 4 

«“ T know,” said Harriet, «I have heard that.” 

“ They do it abroad, don’t they !” said Jane, in per- 
fect innocence. 

“T don’t know, deas,” said Harriet. “ Well, and—” | 

«“ So as Mr. Sniggs told us,” said Kate, “in the morn- | 
ing, that Mr. Slopsanpertz, the German, who is the or- 
ganist here, is gone to London, I got Mrs. Sniggs to call | 
on Mr. Kittington, who plays upon all instruments, to | 
ask him to do the dirge.” 

« And was he at home 2” said I. 

« Yes,” said Kate, “and he has promised to do it, out 
of respect to pappy.” 

“ Miss Kitty,” said Harriet, firmg with rage, and rising 
from her seat, “ this is too bad !—TI declare 5 

“ Harriet, my love,” said I, “ pray, pray consider.” 
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Che Darcrifice; 
OR, THE COUNTRY, TOWN, AND THE CONTINENT. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER I.. THE COUNTRY. 

On the southern coast of Devonshire, within two miles 
of that fashionable*wintering-place, Torquay, is seen the 
village of Babbicomb. I have called it a village, though 
the name is hardly applicable; for the only houses it 
contains are seven or eight in number, and those occu- 
pied, with the exception of an inn, by the families of 
gentlemen. It is, then, a hamlet of villas, or, rather, 
cottages ornées ; not placed together, but separated by 
pleasure-grounds and gardens, and so nested in wood, 
and hidden by the inequalities of the ground, that they 
are scarcely visible one by the other. They are all 
covered with thatch, and the walls so overgrown with 
ivy and other creeping plants, that only the tops appear, 
even from the heights that shut in this lovely valley. 
The spots chosen for these abodes are the most romantic 
and picturesque that can well be imagined. Some stand 
immediately on the beach, shadowed by thick plantations 
of forest trees, that grow most luxuriant!y down to the 
water’s edge; others are raised on little platforms, that 
seem designed by nature for their erection. One is cinc- 
tured by rocks of the most fantastic forms, that overhang 
as if about to crush it; whilst, higher up, another home 
of peace, encircled by a grove of venerable sycamores— 
the patriarchs of the place—looks down from an exten- 
sive paddock over a deep precipice of wood, and com- 
mands the whole of the bay of Babbicomb. Sheltered 
from all but the easterly winds, the sea is generally calm 
as a lake: even when they rage with the greatest fury, 
which is only for a very short period of the year, the sound 
of the waves that break in foam against the arch of the 
bay only makes a hoarse murmur. ‘The artist, from the 
variety of points all beautiful, yet differing in beauty, 
finds it difficult to decide where to fix his easel. His eye 
embraces in the long line of winding coast those towns 
that take their name from the débouchures of the Teign, 
the Exe, and the Sid; whilst the home-view presents 
within the circumference of the ample basin, and its 
combes, the most striking contrasts of form and colour— 
quarries of marble lying in juxtaposition with isolated 
pyramidical rocks of red sandstone; above which are 
seen the green sloping meadows of St. Mary church, 
the Gothic tower of which completes the magic of the 
scene. 

Nothing is more difficult to describe, or make intelli- 
gible in words, than a landscape—I might, indeed, say 
any thing really beautiful, in art or nature. It is the 
mind must fill up the sketch, supply the deficiencies of 
the picture. : 

In the cottage I have last mentioned lived, at the pe- 
riod when this tale begins, a Lady Mandeville and her 
daughter. Lady Mandeville was the sister of an earl, 
and had been left a widow when Emily was yet a child. 
Her husband, a@ younger brother of a noble family, had 
enjoyed a lucrative sinecure under the government, and, 
after dissipating her fortune, had left her almost without 
the means of subsistence. Her connections on both 
sides were rich ; but, though prodigal, some of their ad- 
vice, others of their pity, and all of invectives at the im- 
prudence of her husband and her own extravagance, 
none of them came forward with any substantial as- 
sistance. 

Her acquaintance—those dear friends who had fre- 
quented her routs, and courted her in the pride of her 
summer days—fell off one by one, and left her in the 
solitude of a lodging, exchanged for one of the villas 
looking into the park, to reflect bitterly on the selfishness, 
the hollowness, the heartlessness, the insincerity of the 
world of which she had made a part, and whose example 
she had all her life, without any compunction, been imi- 
tating. It may be supposed, that this her new residence 
was not the most agreeable to herself, while it was a rea 
proach to her relatives. Their houses, it is true, were 
open to her ; she was invited by sufferance to their fami- 
ly dinners and splendid balls, and had occasionally the 
use of their carriages: but the sense of dependence grew 
daily more burdensome, from the mode in which these 
unwilling favours were dispensed ; and when familiarity 
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214 Ps a ee 
with her distress had worn away commiseration, she at 
length found herself gradually sinking into that nonde- 
script and most unfortunate of beings in the scale of so- 
ciety, a humble companion. It was at this time that 


one of her brothers, a member for a borough, and a 


stanch supporter of the ministry, bethovght him of the 
civil list. His application was successful, and Lady 
Mandeville obtained the privilege of dvawing annually 
four hundred pounds for herself and Emily. It was part 
of the family compact, that the pensioners should im- 
mediately retire (the greater the distance the better) 
from the metropolis; and, after many a consultation, 
Devonshire was chosen for their exile. 

I have now explained by what concurrence of circum- 
‘stances it happened that these two principal actors in 
’my drama found themselves at Babbicomb. 

Lady Mandeville, on her arrival at Torquay, had taken 
an apartment on one of those terraces that present a 
continual panorama to the eye. But she met at that 
place none of those families who had been in her visit- 
ing-list—none of those names familiar to her ear. She 
discovered, or fancied she should discover, none among 
its settlers whose society it would not be a lowering of 
her grade to cultivate. Living at such a distance from 
the metropolis, they had not, by an occasional attrition 
with the London world, rubbed off any of the rust of 
provincialism. Her language and manners would, she 
thought, be misunderstood and misinterpreted. They 
would be strangers to all the demi-mots that pass current 
in a certain circle—those phrases and allusions which 
are a mystery to all out of a particular sect or sphere. 
She, therefore, avoided their intercourse; and, wrapping 
herself up in her morgue and hauteur, and to avoid the 
possibility of contagion, settled herself at Babbicomb. 

Lady Mandeville, at an age when most girls are still 
under the care of a governess, was prematurely formed 
in the serrechaude of fashion ; and her health, naturally 
delicate, had been still more enfeebled by the dissipations 
of her after-life. Out of London she might, therefore, 
be considered an exotic; and did not look as though she 
had sufficient vigour of constitution to become accli- 
mated under any other sky. She had, indeed, occa- 
sionally visited the seats of some of her wealthy rela- 
tives ; but they had carried with them the town into the 
country, and made it only a continuation of the same 
carnival. She loved flowers, it is true; but they must 
be of the rarest and most expensive novelties; such as 
the botanical treasures of Chelsea and the Regent’s park 
supplied. Gardens she loved; but the parterres must 
be laid out in the trimmest French order: the beds dis- 
posed with the nicest care, and the colours varied so as 
to make one mosaic. She loved perfumes; but they 
must be of the most exquisite and costly kinds. She 
loved music, and sang and played with great feeling and 
the nicest ear; but it must be the music of Rossini. In 
short, she had acquired a fastidiousness of taste that 
qualified her for none of the oécupations, the amuse- 
ments, and pleasures of common life. As to the coun- 
try—or nature in the abstract, or its details—it had, as 
may be supposed, no charms for Lady Mandeville. That 
she should find the grove, therefore, a desert, is not won- 
derful; nor that she continually sighed for those scenes 
which distance and hopelessness rendered still dearer, 
and for that circle of which she had once been the ad- 
miration and the ornament. 

Yet had she one object to relieve Ker solitude, to em- 
ploy hergthoughts, and almost to make her forget the 
world from which she had been torn: it Was her daughter. 

[ shall pass over her years of childhood, when I re- 
member her 


« A little elf, 
Dancing, singing, to itself,” 


and introduce you to Emily as she was at sixteen. We 
are not going to describe a Venus, as she rose from the 
salt ooze of the sea. No, the beauty of Emily was of 
the soul. It was that which lit her blue eye, with its 
long silken lashes. It was that which animated her 
usually pale cheek, rather long than of a perfect oval. 
That it was which made the smile playing about her 
mouth almost angelic ; which rendered her every move- 
ment and gesture a grace. Emily, if you will have her 
portrait, was a dlonde—so blonde, that the fairest beside 
her seemed almost a brunette: yet had she none of the 
fadeness so common to such a complexion. It reflected 
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like a mirror her emotions, however profound ; her ideas, 
however secret. . 

It was to be feared that, at a more advanced age, she 
would inherit from her mother that temperament—that 
excess of imagination, which had embittered her life— 
that sensibility which, as it is the greatest of blessings 
when well regulated, might become the most dangerous 
of gifts amid the shoals and shallows of the world. But 
at the time of which I was speaking, she was the child 
of nature; and she adored it almost with the affection 
she felt for her mother. Babbicomb was to her the hap- 
py valley of Rasselas; but, unlike him, it comprehended 
all her hopes and dreams: she wished for no world be- 
yond its limits, The flowers which she had planted, the 
birds she had reared—every thing about her was asso- 
ciated with some recollection of her childhood. The 
shrubberies which her mother had formed had grown up 
with her, and become a part and portion of herseli—the 
life of her life. 

Lady Mandeville, well remarking how artificial had 
been her own education, and the unkindness and severity 
with which the innocent sallies of her young spirit had 
been repressed—adopted a diametrically opposite system 
with Emily. It may be said that she had never shed a 
tear: she was, indeed, the personification of joy, and 
made all happy that she looked upon. How beautiful 
was that wild flower! How lovely that child of sixteen, 
running wild among the walks and woods of that en- 
chanted land, bounding like a fawn with elastic step, her 
loose locks playing in the winds! 

Gifted with talents that rendered their cultivation a 
pleasure instead of a labour, Emily was thus early mis- 
tress of Italian and French, and soon rivaled her mother 
in her knowledge of music. But she had one advan- 
tage which few women possess: to these accomplish- 
| ments were superadded other and more solid acquirements. 
| You must be told to whom she owed them—to Herbert 
Vivyan. Herbert was the only son of a clergyman in 
the neighbourhood. How he became acquainted with 
Lady Mandeville, and had contrived, contrary to her 
usual perseverance against the natives, to become an 
habitué in her house, I now forget. 

He was four years older than Emily, and had dis- 
tinguished himself at Cambridge by being in the first 
tripos, and second wrangler of his year. I knew him 
well, for we were college friends; and I had from him 
most of these details. Alas, poor Herbert! It is a trite 
quotation— 





“The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


Why should I speak of these hours of study? ‘To sit 
by her, her arm folded round his, in the sweet abandon- 
ment of innocent familiarity—her long silken locks 
brushing his cheek—to see her throw back those ringlets, 
with a hand whose fingers, to the very ends, were in- 
stinct with sensibility, and possessed that easy and grace- 
ful curve we so much admire in the madonnas of Ra- 
phael! Those shoulders—toujours a lair, winter and 
summer, covered as with an eternal snow—pressing 
against his! And then her eyes, when they met his— 
when they were sparkling with delight at some trait of 
heroism or virtue—or flashed with inspiration, caught 
from some sublime passage of our favourite bards—or 
filled with tears as she identified herself with the ficti- 
tious sorrows of some pathetic tale. Yet did they never 
speak of love. Was it not enough-that they felt it—the 
certainty of that mutual love? To have questioned it 
would have destroyed the charm—would have been an 
insult to long years of aflection—would have implied a 
chilling doubt. Was it not enough to listen to her words 
of endearment? any words from her were music. To 
inhale her breath—oh! there was.an atmosphere about 
her and around her that pervaded™his being, that inter- 
penetrated his very soul, that extinguished his senses! 
Their very thoughts, by a mysterious sympathy, a mag- 
netism of the soul, were kuown to each other: often 
and often had their lips, at the same moment, been making 
use of the same expressions, suggesting the same wishes, 
and uttering the same sentiments. 

After these hours of study came, too, other hours. 
They knew every nook and angle of that romantic land. 
Sometimes they hunted for madreporas; at others, ex- 
plored the mountain-passes, and lost themselves among 
the tangled thickets that cover their precipitous, sides, 
and overhang their bluff and jagged shores ; or, lower 
down, between the openings, caught glimpses of the 








wide extent of the channel; or followed the curving 
coast, till the point of Portland melted into the horizon, 
Scenes worthier of inspiring love did never pen nor pen- 
cil paint. Never have there been seen rocks so varied 
in colour, so admirable in their groups, so fantastic in 
their forms—here denuded of vegetation, there luxuriantly 
tufted with ivy, or raising from among the brushwood 
their bare scalps; whilst the glades and dells were en- 
ameled with flowers and plants, native to that favoured 
clime, and which are cultivated as exotics in other parts 
of England. I fancy I now see him walking by the side 
of her palfrey with its long ears, or leading him lest he 
should strike his foot against a stone; whilst many a 
false step awakened the apprehensions, feigned ~or real, 
of his loved companion. Her sudden change of colour, 
her timid exclamations—all these nothings, slight to re- 
peat, and understood by few, were to Herbert a delight 
and an enchantment. At times, he would row her in his 
little skiff across the bay ; or, suspending his oars, th 
would float motionless on its marble surface, and : 
the sun sink behind the rocky barrier, and the clouds of 
the western sky reflect themselves in gold on its glassy 
mirror, till they faded away in the twilight, and the stars 
warned them unwillingly to return. Sometimes she 
would take her guitar. He used to mention her singing 
a song of some old composer, with words not unworthy 
of Herrick, beginning— 





“ O sing, sweet bird! O sing!” 


« And,” added Herbert, “ that single air—her look—the 
tones of her voice—that sweet, pure, simple voice, I 
seem to hear them still!” During one of their water 
excursions they were nearly lost. I will recount the 
circumstance. Babbicomb, and the bays that lie between 
it and Torquay, are the most treacherous of all that line 
the coast of Devonshire. They are environed by cliffs 
that at once plunge into them precipitously ; and the 
gusts of wind that rush through the gorges of the moun- 
tains, as through a tunnel, almost without giving warn- 
ing, suddenly blacken the surface, and at once spend 
their fury on those who, incautious and heedless of dan- 
ger, are, perhaps, with all their sails set, scarcely moving 
through the water, 

One day, allured by the lightness of the breeze (for 
it was midsummer), they had prolonged their voyage 
furth-r than usual; and, having rounded the Pope's 
Nose, observed in front two islands, which Emily had 
often desired to visit. They are of small extent. They 
found one the resort of gulls and other aquatic birds, 
that make their nests in the inaccessible points of the 
crags; and, as they whirled, their white wings flashing 
in the sun, above the heads of the intruders, made a 
murmur that, though hoarse and discordant when near, 
seemed, at a distance, like that of a musical instrument. 
Herbert and Emily did not land here, but, having rowed 
round it, he made for the sister-island. It is of greater 
extent, and inhabited by two goats, that, with the hardi- 
hood of their race, live here winter and summer, un- 
sheltered, and exposed to the elements. They have for 
years found a scanty subsistance by browsing on the 
lichens and marine plants growing luxuriantly among 
the interstices of the rocks, some of whose fissures re- 
tain, as in natural basins, water collected by the rains. 


“Herbert, as they drew nigh, had been recounting to 


Emily a circumstance relative to these animals that had 
much interested ber. The pair once had young; but, as 
the place afforded only food for the parents, they, with 
an instinctive love of self-preservation which over-mas- 
ters their other instinct—that affection which has given 
its name to the stork (erogyn)—had precipitated their off- 
spring into the sea, 

It was on this islet on which, with some difficulty, 
they disembarked. Emily’s intention was to carry home 
to her mother some specimens, of the parasite creepers, 
then in full bloom, many of whose species were unknown 
to her. 

“Look, Herbert,’ said Emily, “what a beautiful 
thing !” as she stooped down to pluck up some saxifrage 
by the root. But at that moment one of the squalls al- 
ready mentioned struck the skiffflaid it on its beam ends, 
and, dashing it violently against the rocks, stove in one 
of its planks. It filled with water, and, in a few mo- 
ments, sunk. 

What was now to be done? On one side stretched 
the boundless expanse of the channel, and on the other 
the iron-bound and uninhabited coast. All aid seemed 
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No fishing-boat was in view, for the mackerel 
season was over. The idea of passing the night there— 
ps of perishing with hanger—was horrible! 

The day was at its decline; they sate with their hands 
ocked in each other’s, and gazed wildly on the western 
sky, whose last orange-tint had begun to mingle with 
the shades of evening. Emily’s thoughts now recurred 
to home; she thought not of herself, but of her mother 
—her anxiety at her absence—her despair. 

« Emily,” at length said Herbert, after a long silence, 
«have you the courage to trust yourself with me ?” 

« What do you mean, Herbert?” replied Emily. 
« Trast myself with you !” 

« Do you see,” said Herbert, pointing with his hand 
to a speck among the cliffs, “ that little creek ? Will you 
venture thither with me ?” 

« What fears can I have, Herbert, with you? Should 
we be drowned, at least we shall perish together,” said 
Emily, with a voice that trembled. 

« Yes,” said Herbert, with a melancholy smile, «I 
will not survive you, Emily! Bui,” added he, « let us 
entertain better hopes. You will have need of all your 

nce of mind, dearest friend !” 
“Do you doubt my courage?” said Emily, upbraid- 
ingly. “Do you think me still a child?” < 

« No, love!” whispered Herbert; “you are all gen- 
tleness and firmness, But, attend to my instructions, 
You must remain passive—motionless. I must tie your 

” 





“ Let me,” said Emily, affectionately, “throw them 
round your neck once before I die !” 

He clasped her in his arms, and pressed her to his 

heart. Oh, what a moment was that! 

He bound her hands behind her back. 

« And how,” Emily,” said Herbert, “one thing more.’ 

He loosened her hair, that almost reached her waist, 
and rolled it into a knot. This done, they threw them- 
selves on their knees, and prayed fervently to the Al- 
mighty for protection. He then plunged with her into 

the deep. 

Herbert was a powerful swimmer, and, though he 
could easily have reached the shore alone, as he had only 
one hand at liberty (the other having to bear the weight 
of Emily) his strength began, by degrees, to give way. 
Still, he wrestled with the element, and kept her head 
above the water. Fortunately, the tide was setting in; 
and, after they had sunk more than once, a wave threw 
them on the dry land. 

He bore her fainting, and almost lifeless, to her 
mother’s arms. 

Nothing is more delightful than to look back on past 
dangers; and this drew still closer the bonds of their 
love. It may be asked, whether Lady Mandeville was 
blind to this ever increasing attachment ! A martyr to 
a painful complaint, her days were passed on a sofa in 
her boudoir, where the light was only admitted through 
a half-closed Venetian. Long habit had accustomed her 
to see Herbert, Emily’s constant companion. She was 
grateful to him for the progress her daughter made in 
her education; and, perhaps, might tacitly have whis- 
pered to herself the possibility of one day consenting to 
their union. 

Thus,had passed years, that seemed like days; and 
Emily knew not that all this happiness was but for a day 
—she knew not that there must be an end to all these 
her pure delights, these humble joys—that the world, 
with all its pomps, and vanities, and danger, must shortly 
await her. Yet an unforeseen event occurred, that at 
once destroyed ali Herbert’s hopes, and changed the cur- 
rent of Emily’s life. 

The family of Lady Mandeville, though they neglected, 
had not altogether forgotten her. Annual letters com- 
municated the births, deaths, and marriages of her rela- 
tions, and contained some trifling souvenirs of their re- 
gard. Her sister, Lady Gretnor, was one of the lady 
patronesses of Almack’s, and had succeeded, by a 
maneeutring the envy of the ablest tacticians of them all, 
in obtaining the most unexceptionable partners for her 
numerous daughters, Wiiom, with an admirable tact, she 
had brought out, to use a vulgar phrase, hot and hot, one 
after the other. Though they were neither remarkably 
handsome nor particularly talented, she had succeeded in 
giving them those tinsel accomplishments, and a certain 
air of fashion, that passed for grace, and classed them suc- 
cessively among the belles of the season. C'est le pre- 

mier pas qui coute. it is the début, the first spring, that 


usually decides the prospects, the fate of a girl. Such, 
at least, was the case with Lady Gretnor’s. She was a 
skilful politician and diplomatist ; and knew that dinner 
parties, as a sequel to balls, waltzes to the piano, hori- 
cultural breakfasts, walks in Kensington Gardehs, not to 
mention boxes at the opera, tend to bring about that de- 
sired event, a declaration. Her daughters bad the ad- 
vantage of being strikingly like each other ; and though 
it was remarked that Ellen was not so pretty as Marga- 
ret, nor Anne as Eliza, yet the very resemblance to their 
wedded sisters ensured them admirers, who were con- 
verted into husbands. In short, Lady Gretnor’s occupa- 
tion was gone—she was become a useless wall-flower— 
had no longer any one to chaperon. The happy selec- 
tion, the skill, the vigilance required, not only in hooking, 
but gaffling—the conduct of the affair to its dénouement 
had been an excitement; it reminded her of her young 
days, and she almost lived them over again in her daugh- 
ters. It was at this time that she remembered she had 
a niece called Emily Mandeville. She had never seen 
her from a child, and, but for some vague and uncircum- 
stantial notice of her in her sister’s annuals, would hardly 
have known whether she were alive or dead. Brought 
up, as Emily had been, in the wilds of Devonshire, she 
pictured to herself a gauche hoyden, a mere country girl 
—perhaps a spoiled child. Two things she hoped to find 
she was not,—vulgarly emdbonpoint, or with a fixed 
colour in her face. The rest of her defects, whatever 
they might be, she promised herself she could either 
amend or conceal. 

Her letter to Lady Mandeville, announcing this mo- 
mentous news, was to the following tenor, if not couched 
in the very words. 

“ You will have seen, by the Court Journal, a par- 
ticular account, which I sent for insertion, of the wedding 
on Monday last, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, of my 
dearest Hetty, the last, as you know, of my unmarried 
daughters. It has been the most brilliant match of the 
season ; and two foreign princesses, besides the Austrian 
ambassadress, and a royal duke, graced the nuptials. 
Among her bridesmaids were the three daughters of Lady 
, who, poor things, have now been out as many 
years ; but their mother, though the best of women, is 
the worst manager in the world, and has allowed them 
to be always surrounded by younger sons and foreigners, 
so that no eligible partner could break through the circle. 
I forget that you did not know them but as children—- 
twelve years make strange changes; but I wish you had 
been present to see their countenances—they were the 
pictures of spite and spleen—looking more like the Furies 
than the Graces. It is true that my son-in-law is a 
widower, and not dans la premiére jeunesse ; but he is 
heir-presumptive to a Scotish earl, who can ride for 
twenty miles in his own estate; and has one of those 
old clan names that carry such a prestige with them, 
and make the lairds in that country little sovereigns. 

“The general has passed many years abroad, and paid 
me the compliment of saying that Henrietta was tout a 
fait Parisienne. Her corbeille de mariage, a fashion 
he would introduce, was made up in Paris, aud I wish 
you could have seen it—such envy and jealousy, my dear, 
it created. ‘There were three veritable Cachemires de 
V’Inde—one entirely worked in golkl; but I have not 
time to go into the details of the contents of this casket 
of Psyche. As you may suppose, there was not an 
article of English manufacture there. The old earl sent 
all the family jewels. One set had belonged to Mary, 
queen of Scots; and I can hardly tell you, for itis a 
long story, how it came into the family. 

« As for the happy pair, they pass the honeymoon at 
a villa on the Thames, which a friend of the general’s 
has lent them; and afterwards go to the Highlands, for 
the bride to be presented to her uncle. Fortunate Hetty ! 
—she gave me more souci than all my other girls; but 
she is well off my hands. You see, my dear Emilia, 
that, like a good sister, notwithstanding my thousand 
and one engagements, I always find time to make you au 
fait at all that is going on. I hope you received a slice 
of the cake, though you have not written to mention its 
safe arrival. 

« And, now, do not let your transports carry you too 
far at the good tidings I have for you. I have thought 











the plan over and over, and have determined, contrary 
to the advice of the rest of the family, to bringout Emily 
immediate!y. The season, to be sure, is far advanced ; 





but I have some ope in my eye for her, and mytye ne 


_forget me, Emily,” said Herbert, bitterly. 









manque jamais. Of course, I cannot expect, poor thing, 
that she should be like her cousins, my own pets; but 
she is young, and I do not despair. I would invite you i 
to accompany her, but you know I am not my own mis- | 
tress; besides, every one in town has forgotten you: to aii 
be remembered, we must be constantly seen. It is a sad 
oblivious world we live in. Give my love to Emily, and 
let her come up by the mail. She will be perfectly safe ; +i 
and my carriage shall be waiting for her in Piccadilly, iF 
when I know on what day I am to expect the dear child.” { { 
Such was the affectionate epistle that Emily held in ME 
her hand, when she found Herbert in a seat on the OMe 
grounds called the Eagle’s Nest. Her eyes were swim- 
ming with tears. r 
“ Herbert,” said she to him—it was all that her sobs , 1 
would allow her to utter. ; ey 
“Emily! what is the matter? speak!” said he, in if 
alarm. H 
She gave him the letter. He read it. Had a thun- 
derbolt fallen, it could not more have crushed him. 
« And you leave me, then—you leave me—and for—” ' 
he would have said “ ever,’ but his emotion stifled the 
word, Her tears continued to flow on. “ You will soon 
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“ You are cruel, to-day. What have I done to de- 
serve this from you, Herbert?” said Emily, still weep- 
ing. ; 

“ Pardon me, Emily,” said Herbert, emphatically ; “I 
cannot command myself—I cannot repress the bitterness 
of my soul. A thousand thoughts torment me—the 
thoughts of what I have been—of what I shall be, when 
you are gone—when I no longer see you—hear your step 
—your voice, that is my music—when, oh torments! [ 
find that you have forsaken the friend of your youth— 
that you é 

“ Heavens !” said Emily, with one of her smiles, half 
tears, that no expression can paint, “do you think so ill 
of me?” 
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“ Poor child!” said Herbert, with a melancholy tone j i 
of voice—* not of you—no, but of those with whom 3 
you soon will be.. I pity you, for you have much to Ht 
suffer. Oh, if you knew what is passing in my mind— i 


I hardly dare tell you. That world into which you are 
about to enter, Emily—their women heartless and self- 
ish—their men, those rouwés of fashion, who lie in wait 
to betray the reputation of the most virtuouswho 
would not shrink from the idea of ruining even you, in- 
nocent as you are—no, not you, for you are of Aigh 
family, ,and protected. Your hand they would rather 
aim at, than your shame. Yes, they would marry, with- 
out loving you—without troubling themselves to enquire 
if they would make you happy or miserable. And do 
you wonder’ that I am sad ?” 

“ Is it true what you tell me?” she replied, earnestly. 
“ Alas, what am I to do?” 

“ Nothing,” answered Herbert. “ You will become 
like the rest, and forget the obscure being who cannot 
follow you into this brilliant world that is not made for 
him.” 





i 


: 
i 

“ Can you believe that I shall be so wicked and un- i ‘ ne 
grateful?” said Emily. “ You are méchant to-day, Her- ,. 
bert. What would you have me do?—say, and I will 4 | 
do it. I will not go to my aunt—to that odious London. ian 
Why are all my cousins married? You promised me, 4) 


Herbert, we should be friends for ever—and now !” 
Emily put her trembling hand into his, that trembled 


ee 


even more. He pressed it against his heart, against his | 
lips. : 

“ You are an angel—forgive me—if you knew!” said | 
Herbert, with fervour. “I have been so long used t > Ka 
see you—to love you—that now!—Ah, Emily, you do tis 
not know my day dreams—my night dreams! Say, is 
there nothing in my silence that your heart has inter-* Fe 
preted? Know you not, when alone with you, why I ; td 


am so absent? why I am sad when you are sad—joyful 
when you are joyful? Do you not know the cause of 
all this ?” 

“ And who has told you that I do not?” replied she, 

in a whisper, bending her eyes to the ground. j 

“Ts it true, Emily,” said Herbert, in rapture, “ thar 
you know, you feel !” 

* Silence, Herbert,” said she, half terrified at the 
vowal. Then, in all the abandonment of innocent 
ffection, she leaned her head against his shoulder. 

“Emily !” said he, pressing her wildly to his heart 

“ Herbert !” 


—~ 
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At this moment a light step was heard « entering the 
arbour. She raised her head. 

« Ah, are you there, dear child? I thought as much,” 
said Lady Mandeville. And then, with a smile half 
amiability, half mockery, “I hope,” said she, “ Mr. 
Herbert Vivyan, that you will permit a mother also to 
make her adieus.”, 

Herbert, with his hands folded, followed them with 
his look till they entered the house—when Emily turned 
round, and their eyes met—there were tears in both. 

Nothing could be more unexpected than Lady Gret- 
nor’s proposition. Lady Mandeville awoke as from a 
dream. New visions of ambition arose that had long 
slumbered in her breast-—unhoped-for prospects she had 
never dared to entertain. Emily could not conceal her 
anguish at the thought of parting with her mother—her 
despair at being torn from all the scenes of her youth ; 
and, in the ingenuousness of her nature, revealed her 
long attachment for Herbert. She at first put on her 
petit air mutin, and refused to go to London ; and it was 
her mother ubhappy that she at 
It was by kindness that 





only when she saw 
length consented to depart. 
Lady Mandeville commanded. 
Herbert and Emily met no more at Babbicomb. 
—>>—— 
CHAPTER II. THE TOWN. 

We left Emily Mandeville on the eve of bidding adieu 
to her mother and the scenes of her youth. I pass over 
the desolation of that parting, and shall now bring her to 
London. 

Lady Gretnor was awaiting, with a momently increas- 
ing impatience, the arrival of her niece, when her car- 
riage, well known by its sound, drove up to her door in 
Grosvenor Square. 

A wonderful effort for her; she quitted the drawing- 
room, and descended three steps of the staircase to meet 
Emily. She took her in her arms—kissed her—looked 
at her again and again, and appeared satisfied with the 
scrutiny. 

A family synod was assembled to pass judgment on 
the new arrival; uncles, and aunts, and cousins, only 
known by name, and whom slie had no desire to know 
further. What an empty thing is mere relationship !— 
those ready-made affections—those ties that the world 
imposes, and to which the heart responds not. They 
eyed as though they expected to find her some curiosity 
from another planet. One examined her hair, another 
her figure, a third her dress. ‘They lavished on her 
a profusion of caresses, kisses, and compliments ; and 
called her a flattering likeness of her mother. 

But it was only to this circle that Emily was visible. 
She was to make her déSut at the approaching ball in 
Willis’s rooms, and till then was as carefully guarded as 
in a convent, or Turkish gyneseum, from the eyes of the 
profane. Lady Gretnor, too, had ample employment on 
her hands, and many a lesson to give her protégée pre- 
paratory to that important event. 

But Emily’s heart beat with none of the anticipations 
usual on such an occasion: her thoughts were in Devon- 
shire. The rattle of carriages, the noise and dust of the 
streets, the whirl and bustle of that great Babylon, 
served but to recall more forcibly her accustomed occu- 
pations, the peaceful valley of Babbicomb, and its quiet 
bay; and she sighed for the caresses of her mother—for 
the daily greeting and affectionate smiles of Herbert. 
She thought bitterly of their parting interview, when 
their hearts gave utterance to sentiments long felt, but 
never till then expressed. Her memory had carefully 
stored every word of his, to the inflexions of his voice, 
and expression of his every look—even to the last, when 
she turned and saw him with his arms folded, as though 
they would never again be unlocked. She looked back 
on her past life. What a scene of enchantment! And 
now there was no heart to beat in response with hers. 

“Emily,” one morning said Lady Gretnor to her, 
when she found her in tears, “ your eyes are red with 
weeping—you will wear those long silken lashes. Such 
blue eyes as yours were not made for tears. You don’t 
know what to do with them. I have a mind to scold 
you, child. You must not keep them fixed on the ground, 
but give them some expression. You should look timid, 
my dear, but not abashed. Remember, it is only when 
you catch the eye of your partner in the dance that you 
must cast them down; and let him suppose, when you 
litt them again, that you are thinking of him. It is a 











country curate’s son ?” 








very pretty thing to be naive; but it should be in some 
degree studied, or it is apt to be construed into gaucherie. 
You should only blush on occasion, and when it is called 
for. These shoulders are well turned; but, to display 
them to advantage, you should show that your scarf will 
not stay there, and be continually raising it, as though 
it were falling, with that pretty hand. Nothing is more 
graceful than such an attitude. Henrietta had a cast of 
a statue in her room, and profited much from the atti- 
tude, but more from her glass. Then that foot, which 
is like a little bird’s—of what use is it to be pretty, if it 
is not to be shown? There is nothing men admire more. 
You should contrive to let it appear now and then, and 
speak. It discourses very eloquent music.” 

“ Mamma—” said Emily, somewhat shocked with all 
this affectation. 

« Your mamma,” interrupted Lady Gretnor, “ has be- 
come crystalised, like the mountains about her. You 
must forget #f 

“ Forget her!’ exclaimed Emily ; “no, never!” 

“ Look on me as your mamma, now,” said Lady Gret- 
nor. “ But here comes your cousin Arabella. J wish,” 
said Lady Gretnor, addressing her, “ that you would give 
this naughty girl a lesson: she is inclined to be mutinous. 
My sister writes to me that she has left her heart in De- 
vonshire—indeed, I see it. There—I leave you together.” 
Thus saying, she retired to her boudoir. 

“Emily, dear,” said Arabella, kissing her cheek— 
“ well, you are the prettiest creature !—you will make 
such a sensation to-morrow night!” 

“ But, Arabella,” replied Emily, “I do not wish to 
make a sensation. Would I were back at Babbicomb !” 

“ Why, you sigh, dear, as though you had really— 
mamma has whispered to me something about one g 

«“ Whom do you mean, cousin?” interrupted Emily, 
blushing deeply. 

“One Herbert Vivyan,” said Arabella, significantly ; 
« perhaps you do not know such a person! eh?” 

“ Mamma,” sighed Emily, “ has perhaps written some- 
thing about him.” 

« Little hypocrite! What! you never think of bim!” 
said Arabella. “Perhaps you write to him, too.” 

“ No, indeed, Arabella. But if I did think of him,” 
said Emily, innocently, “ he was my friend, my master.” 

“And ended by becoming your lover—a natural con- 
clusion,” said Arabella, archly. “ Foolish little thing! 
He is very handsome—eh ?” 

“No; but he is so good, so kind, so amiable,” said 
Emily, with earnestness. “I owe himso much. Mam- 
ma, too, has often said how grateful she is to him for the 
pains he took with me.” 

«“ One of those Werter-faced youths, I imagine,” said 
Arabella, ironically, «so full of thought, so teeming with 
sensibility, so melancholy. To listen to him, his heart 
is a tomb in which are buried all the joys and hopes of 
life.” 

“ You mock me, cousin,” said Emily, seriously. “He 
is very melancholy. I left him very unhappy.” 

“ On your account, Emily ?” said Arabella, “ What! 
you would marry him, child ?” 

“T have no thoughts of marrying; I am too young,” 
replied Emily. 

“ No thoughts of marrying, coz!” said Arabella: “too 
young! Itis never too soon to make an advantageous 
match. I was married myself at seventeen; and should 
have been out earlier, if Jane had i 

“T hope no one, at least, will think of me, Arabella,” 
said Emily. 

«“ Why so, my dear?” asked Arabella. 

“ Why,” stammered Ewily, playing with the end of her 
sash, and blushing, “ because—I—I—— 

“Do you really seriously dream of such a thing as 
marrying Mr. Herbert Vivyan !” said Arabella, laughing. 

Emily made no reply; but her confusion increased. 
Arabella burst into a louder laugh. 

«“ Why do you laugh ?” said Emily, angrily. 

“Don’t be offended, child, prithee,” said Arabella, 
coaxingly. “Dearest coz, you are really foolish! Come, 
come—give me your band—there—let us make it up. 
But, how come you to imagine such a thing? Youa 
country curate’s wife !—you, the daughter of Lady Man- 
deville, and niece of Lady Gretnor! Ha, ha! Excuse 
me; I can’t help laughing.” 

“T have not formed any such intention, cousin,” said 
Emily. “ But if it should be so, is it because he is a 

















« That is one reason, certainly,” replied Arabella i“ bu 






















he is not yet even a curate himself.” : 
« Nor ever will be,” said Emily. “He is going to th} P 

bar. He has talents, and may, like many others, maki _ ui 

his own fortune.” ' 
“Think you that my aunt would ever consent to sucl 4 

a union?” replied Arabella. sl 
“ Perhaps—she loves me,” objected Emily. tt 
« Loves you, dear!” said Arabella, throwing her arm J 

round her neck; “and sodolI. When I was of you 

age, I was as silly. It is all very well in the country P 

those grandes passions : it servesto fill uptime. C'est 

bien gentil. Adoration and desolation; but as to mar- i 






riage, that is a serious affair: it is for life.” 

« Can any one be happy who marries without loving ?” 
said Emily. 

“Dear coz! it is very well at first,” said Arabella. 
« But this love, for which every thing is to be sacrificed—| 
do you expect it will last? It is a sad truth; but so it 
is. There was Caroline Aymer, who had been brought 
up in every luxury, and would have her half-pay colonel ; 
and is now living, with six children, in a thatched cot- 
tage, in Hampshire. Jane Grandison, who, against the 
consent of all her friends, ran away with an ensign in 
the Rifles—who spent her little fortune, and left her with 
scarcely the common necessaries of life. In short, my 
dear, there is no end to the catalogue. Marriage is, as I 
said, a serious affair, and does not admit of speculation: 
there should be no lottery in it. Like all other important 
matters, we should consider it well—with due judgment, | 






















and unblinded with passion. There is nothing so dan- 
gerous as to love the man you are to marry. Esteem— 
respect—are very well; inclination even. Marry first, 
and love after, my dear! was mamma’s maxim with all 










of us. Marriage is a position in the world, and has no- 7 
thing to-do with sentiment. The advantages that fortun Pe 
brings, particularly when united with rank, are lasting be 
substantial.” e 

« And, then, of love ?”’ sighed Emily. his 





“ They fill up but little of our time,” replied Arabella, 
“or our thoughts. What are the real occupations of 
life? Dressing, visiting, walking, driving, the opera, 
concerts, balls, &c. &c.” 

“ But, cousin! I have no taste for these things,” said 










































: de! 
Emily. ali 
«“ Taste, dear!” replied Arabella. “ Tout cela viendra. Hi 
Appetit vient en mangeant. When you see all of us on 
recherchés, féetées—brilliant at court—and yourself with- the 
out a name, without fortune, lost in the crowd—think you M: 
you will not regret having compromised your existence for, . 
a mere love fancy? Rank, my dear, is not such a chimera fal: 
as you fancy: it is only those who have it not thatdespise J... 
it. Connection is every thing; it even stands in the his 
place of fortune: it is that on which mamma depends tati 
for obtaining you a position in life. Ours is now a ani 


powerful connection. 


Who in abox at the opera would hin 
like to exchange it for the gallery? 


The best places | 


there are like those in the world—the dearest are always Sai 
the best.” for 
“« But, cousin,” said Emily, “ supposing all this to be bi 


true; when we love, it is not easy to forget.” 
« Emily,” replied Arabella, “ that is not so difficult as the 
you imagine. _ I, for instance—now, I am quite safe with F 
you—I was once in love—the year after my marriage. bell 
Oh! if you had seen me. I was in despair! Such oe 
sighing and weeping. But it went off—I can’t tell how; his 
and I have never thought of the man since. I had all he! 
sorts of distractions, and could not find time to think of Tel 


my innamorato. And now I am the happiest of women.” or 
“ Heavens! cousin—I don’t think I could be ever like N 
you,” said Emily. pa 
« Try it, cousin, and you "Il see,” was the reply. the 
The conversation continued in this strain for some Lad 


time. Arabella joked and quizzed Emily half out of her taug 
amour, without wounding her amour propre—filled her victi 
mind full of doubts and casuistry. Arabella‘was a good she 
ally to Lady Gretnor, and left Emily not less discoms 9 pirtt 
certed, but certainly much we disinclined for the ball at parti 


Aimack’s. sion. 
Arabella, on quitting Emily. went straight to Lady men 
Gretnor. : the { 
« Well, mamma,” said Arabella, “’t is as you thought: T 
that foolish gir] is desperately in love with the tutor.” Gone 
Lady Gretnor smiled; but witha smile of incredulity : the + 


a disbelief in the desperation of Emily’s love. been 














“I tell you, mamma,” repeated Arabella, “ that she 
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prefers the valley of Babbicomb to all the grandeur of 
town—a country curate to a coronet.” 

« You do not know women’s hearts so well as I do, 
dear,” said Lady Gretnor, laughingly : «they are like the 
skins we use in our pocket-books—pass your finger over 
the writing, and it is soon effaced. Leave her to me. 
Laissez-moi -faire.” 

«Depend also on me,” said Arabella, as they were 
parting. 

«“ Nous verrons,” were the last words of Lady Gret- 
nor. There was a confidence in the manner of their de- 
livery that seemed oracular. 

I have no intention of describing a ball at Almack’s; 
so do not be alarmed. Nor do I mean to give a particular 
account of Emily’s dress—whether it was blonde, mus- 
lin, or silk, must be left to the imagination ; or how she 
looked ; or whether she waltzed, if she waltzed at all; or 
if she made a general sensation or not—sufficient, that 
Lord Singleton admired her. And who was Lord Sin- 
gleton? I will tell you. He was a man who, it may 
be said, had never been young; for, though scarcely 
twenty-six, he might have been mistaken for nearly 
double that age. His tall and emaciated figure cor- 
responded well with his cadaverous ard livid face, of an 
immeasurable length ; and both betrayed the effects of 
early dissipation, or an hereditary taint in his constitu- 
tion. His father had obtained his title by long services 


toa party. But his son, who had watched the tide of 


events, now that the flood was turning, took a diametri- 
cally opposite line of politics, and worshiped the rising 
sun, which, when once well above the horizon, he knew 
would continue to increase in power. Principles he had 
none ; but a blind devotion to the cause he had eapoused, 
as is the case with all converts, made him a fit instrument 
in the hands of a set, in whose eyes apostasy was the 
greatest of merits, as well as a pledge for future honours. 
Brass glitters more than gold, says the adage. Thus all 
his talents were rather shining than solid. But his 
career as a statesman was scarcely at that time begun. 
He had spoken, indeed, occasionally in the lower-house, 
and with considerable fluency; but his speeches had all 
the odour of the schoolboy declamations heard in the 
debating-rooms of Oxford or Cambridge, and evidently 
smelt of the midnight oil consumed in their composition. 
His youth had been devoted to two pursuits—or, rather, 
occupations—horse-racing, and acting. But they were 
the means of giving him ton in the circles of fashion. 
Many of his cotemporaries aimed at glassing themselves 
in his mirror, and becoming his echoes. There was a 
false smile that continually played about his mouth, that 
was not in harmony with the gravity and seriousness of 
his other features—a mannerism in his address, an aflec- 
tation of ease, a theatrical air in his attitude and gestures, 
and a lengthened draw] in his pronunciation, that made 
himself and his imitators almost a caste apart. His lan- 
guage, too, was a jargon unintelligible to the uninitiated; 
had an under-current, like the writings of the Germans: 
for his words would always bear a double interpretation, 
so as completely to mask his real character, if he had 
any. The sketch is not imaginary, nor overdrawn. At 
the period when Emily made her début, he had had a 
disappointment in love, and vainly sought among the 
belles of the season one who came up to his beau idéal 
of woman—who realised all the perfections with which 
his imagination had gifted the divinity at whose shrine 
he had vainly worshiped. Such was the man whom 
Lady Gretnor, like an able tactician as she was, selected 
for her future nephew. 

Nothing is easier, in piscatorial phrase, than to hook 
—to catch—your fish; much yet remains to be done, or 
the trout may slip off the barb, or break away. But 
Lady Gretnor was an angler whom experience had 
taught all the resources of the art. She played with the 
victim, but never slackened her line. It was now that 
she never Jost sight of Lord Singleton ; every day gave 
birth to some new invention of pleasure, and water- 
parties and picnics followed each other in quick succes- 
sion. It was so late in the season, that general engage- 
ments were few; so that he had more time to devote to 
the family in Grosvenor Square. 

The indifference with which Emily received his atten- 
tions, piqued his vanity; and to be twice refused—for 
the world began to talk of his admiration—would have 
been indeed an indignity, Love him, or not love him,— 
at any price she should be his. Such was his rash re- 
solution. 


Arabella, meanwhile, was Emily’s inseparable com- | Hamlet’s advice to the players, that the tears in his eyes 
panion, and to stifle a predilection hostile to her mother’s | —the distraction in his visage—the present declaration 
projects was her unceasing aim. She had found the dis- | of his love—the nobleness of his manners, of his sen- 
tractions of society an efficient remedy for her own pas- | timents, so won upon her, that the words died upon her 
sion, and into them she plunged deep her cousin. It was | lips. In pity to him, she deferred the disclosure of her 
not without a secret remorse that Emily confessed to | sentiments to another opportunity ; but ¢hat never came. 
herself the corrupting influence of this new world and Days of irresolution succeeded. She at last thought it 
its pleasures, and felt herself daily more and more de- | too late to retreat,—that she had committed herself irre- 


tached from him to whom she had bound herself by the | 
most sacred engagement. But the voice of conscience, | 
like the pressure of the ring of Gyges, grew fainter and 
more faint. The handsome life-guardsman whispered 
in her ear, as they waltzed, that she was beautiful. She 
heard, when she sat down, a flattering murmur pursue 
her ; she saw many an eye fixed on her with a look of 
admiration. In the midst of such seductions to the 
senses, what room was there for melancholy reflection 
or sad retrospect. Like an evil genius, Arabella was 
ever by her side, deflowering her soul of its purity,— 
stripping it leaf by leaf of its ingenuousness—its can- 
dour—its beauty. The hand that Jaid it bare was adroit 
and gentle. The voice that whispered in her ear was 
full of a sweet poison. She did not wound her love ; 
with mingled caresses and cajoleries, with pity rather 
than reproof, she spoke of the happiness of being united 
with one we love; with a sigh lamented the futility of 
such Utopian projects—the romance of such ideas—the 


insensibly believed in the impossibility of happiness. 

We soon forget what we can never attain. 

What a mystery is the human mind—how waxen to 
take impressions—how easily warped into wrong. Is it 
in matter itself that this evil properly resides, or is it but 
the agent of two rival principles implanted in our na- 
ture ? 

Physicians know our diseases, and can calculate on 
their effects in others; but are not our vices themselves 
contagious—is there not an infection in minds as well 
as bidies ? or perhaps there was in Emily a latent here- 
ditary taint—a lurking ambition—a love of the world, 
long stifled—dormant, it is true, but whose seeds were 
ready sown, and waiting to bear their fruit ; a bitter one 
it proved. 

Meanwhile Lady Gretnor and Lord Singleton had 
come to an understanding ; and the commercial treaty 
was not only sanctioned but joyfully approved by Lady 
Mandeville. 

The morning after the bargain was concluded, Lady 
Gretnor tock Emily aside, and exultingly announced to 
her the marriage. She sunk into a chair, overpowered 
with the excess of emotion that desired utterance. 

«“ What is the matter, dear child?” said Lady Gret- 
nor, wiping her cold cheek. 

“ Aunt!” was all she could say, with a voice of sup- 
plication ; “ dear aunt os 

Lady Gretnor appeared not to understand her. 

“ Come, none of this childishness, Emily,” said her 





girls.” 
At this moment Lord Singleton entered. 
“ My dear Lord Singleton,” said Lady Gretnor, taking 


knows all. Behold your wife !” 


pressed to his lips. 
Mandeville approves of my pretensions to this hand— 


the most fortunate of men.” 
«“ Who can doubt it?” hastened to say Lady Gretnor. 


Come, my dear lord !” she added, « let us leave the child | 
for a moment to herself; the suddenness of this an- | 
nouncement has overcome her.” 
The human heart can never long wrestle against a | 
fixed idea. So with Emily. She by degrees began to | 
consider the sacrifice she was about to make to her in- | 
clinations as an offering to filial duty. She looked upon | 
herself as a heroine—as a victim. 
First, however, she had an interview with Lord Sin- 
gleton, in which she had resolved to explain to him | 
candidly the real state of her heart—of her engaged | 
affections. But at the critical moment her courage fail- | 
ed her. He either did not or would not understand her. 





| He was such an accomplished actor, bad studied so well 


aunt ; “ there is nothing to alarm or trouble you; it is an | 
excellent match, and will make you the most envied of | 


| 


him by the hand, and leading him to Emily, “ my niece | 
| frightful dream—jumbled together—a universe of sha- 
His lordship advanced and took her hand, which he | 
| last. 
«“ And may I hope,” said he, tenderly, “that Miss | 


that I have created an interest in her heart’? If so, I am | 
| 


vocably ; and an unwilling consent was at length ex- 
torted from her to marry Lord Singleton. 

And Herbert, who loved her as though she had been 
an angel—whose thoughts were so pure that he had not 
dared even to lift a ringlet of her hair, or kiss her eye- 
lids; Herbert, who adored her from afar, as though he 
was kneeling at a shrine—when he heard, when le 
knew the certainty of his loss, what he suffered. 

Did she not suffer, too, unhappy victim of ambition ? 
Yes, poor youth! hadst thou—betrayed, heart-broken, 
and abandoned as you were—seen her at the wedding, 
| the morning after the wedding, you would have pitied 
| and forgiven her. 

What his feelings were may be guessed by the fol- 
| lowing pages of his album; which, together with his 
| other papers, fell into my hands. The fragments bear 
| different dates, and the writing was scarcely legible. 
| August 5.—She is lost—iostto me for ever; and yet 
| Tlive. O Heaven! in thy mercy grant me strength to 





danger of indulging in such hopes—till Emily herself | obey thy will; support me under the weight of this 


affliction; it is more than I can bear. Oh! would I 
| could weep—that the channel of my tears were not dried 
| up. My eyes burn in their sockets; there is a fire in 
| them that cannot be extinguished. Wretch—wretch, 
| when will this horrid—this distracting feeling end. 
| “6th.—I have passed the day in a sullen gloom, like 
the prostration of the body after the paroxysm of a fever. 
| For hours, I know not how many, I sat with my arms 
| folded, and gnashing my teeth like a maniac. My brain 
seems numbed, my thoughts concentrated in one dread, 
indistinct, unintelligible sense of calamity, such as we 
| feel after waking from an appalling dream. A dream ? 
No—no! it is a dread reality of ills. 

“ 7th—I have been wandering, like an unquiet ghost, 
amid the scenes of my former happiress. Every object 
speaks to me of her—revives her image to my mind— 
| the paths that we trod, the trees beneath which we re- 
| clined, the perfume of the flowers she loved, the song of 


our little skiff riding at anchor off the beach, are all as- 
| sociated with her, and do but feed my eternal despair! 
| Isat on the roc.:s that front the island from which I 
| bore her—I see the spot where the boat was wrecked. 

My pitiless memory recalls every circumstance of that 
| interview—her alarms for her mother, her tender and 

affectionate embrace; I perceive her stand with her 
| loosened hair, that made a veil about her; now we are 
| Wrestling with the billows. Oh! would they had en- 
| gulfed us—that we had perished together, clasped as she 
then was in my arms! Now she is in the arms of an- 


other. Misery ! oh misery! On my return, I paced the 
| room for hours, I know not how many, unconscious of 
the lapse of time, or that the night had closed in. Night 


or darkness is light to the gloom of desolation within. 
“ 8th.—The past, the present, and the future, are all a 


dows, each more monstrous, grim, and horrible, than the 
The ghosts of Macbeth are like the figures in a 
magic lantern to them. How futile are all our schemes 
of happiness—how veinly do we struggle against our 
destiny. Are there two mighty contending powers in 
the world, and has that of evil the mastery? I wor- 
shiped her—oh, with what a pure and holy idolatry! If 


“ Never were two hearts more made for each other. | ever woman bore the impress of divinity, it was Emily. 


She was like one of Raphael’s madonnas, instinct with 
that ideal loveliness which the enthusiasm of devotion 


| inspires, and which no human face save hers ever equally 


possessed. 

“ Hark ! there is a bell tolling in a neighbouring church 
for a departed soul; its hoarse and iron tongue is the 
knell of joy—it speaks eloquently of mortality. Would 
it were knelling for me, and proclaiming that another 
wretch has journeyed to his last home. Perhaps he that 
is gone had one who loved him; two months since such 
had I—a home. Was not her house my home, the love- 
liest spot in creation—fair as mountains—green fields 
and woods that ran down to a bay, calm and unruvflled 
as my own peaceful life? Did she not love me, too! 


the birds, even the murmur of the waves on the sea shore,” 
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And now, to look back on “thie as re did on on his lost 
Paradise, when chased from Eden. Ob! let me fly to 
the moor, to its solitary desert. Even then could I escape | 
fiom my own thoughts ? 

“ 9th.—I have seen her mother, and forgiven her. We | 
have mingled our tears. She, too, suffers; she feels my | 
irremediable wrong ; she has the sense of some irrevoca- | 
ble ill—a presentiment of Emily’s misery—of her own 
approaching dissolution. May not her fears be realised ! 

“Every thing here renews my anguish—keeps alive 
my despair, 

‘ There are two streams says Dante, Lethe and Ennoe 
—the first brings forgetfulness of man’s miseries, the 
second the remembrance of his happiness. But, ere we | 
reach them, there is a third—the river of life ; and there, lj 
through the mist of years, I descry but one dark stream 
of woes, without a sunny beam to illumine it. May it 
glide swiftly away—be soon lost in the gulf of eternity !” 


—<s 





CHAPTER Ill.—THE CONTINENT. 


PART I. 


Lord and Lady Singleton, or “the happy couple,” as | 
the papers termed them, went abroad. Lord Singleton’s 
income was small; for he had married without his 
father’s consent, and was on ill terms with him in conse- 
quence of his politics. His party had not yet come into | 
power, and, in the interim, he was obliged to live upon 
the Jews. | 

T'wo years had passed away, and, whirled in the | 
vortex of society, Emily had scarcely found time to | 
reflect. But an event occurred to awaken her sensibilities 
—stifled, but not destroyed: that event was the death of | 
her mother. 

Lady Mandeville had, since the marriage of her 
daughter, gradually fallen a prey to a hereditary malady, 
the seeds of which were ineradicably sown before she left | 
London. Solitude, the want of sympathy, the loss of 
her daughter, had nourished still more ennui, and con- 
tributed to aggravate her complaint. For some months | 
before her decease she had been a close prisoner to her 
couch; and, it may be said, perished at last rather of 
languor and inanition than of her disease. About a | 
month before her departure from this world she wrote to 
her sister a letter of which the following is an extract : 

“Tt is now a year since I heard from you, and perhaps 
this is the last time you will hear of me; for my hour 
approaches, and I shall soon be called to appear before 
the great tribunal. You know, Henrietta, how sadly our 
religious education was neglected in youth ; and now, at 
the eleventh hour, that my end is fast approaching, I 
have been sadly troubled in mind. You remember Lady 
Cartaret, whom you used to meet at the marchioness’s 
whist parties, and who, having injured her fortune, made 
a vow only to play for sixpences. She paid me several 
viele and has given up the card-table for a holier one 
and, at my request, sent me Doctor Canter, to give me 
some spiritual consolation. He is one of the evangelicals | 
who anal to have renounced all the pomps and vanities 
of life. He is a handsome man, portly in his person, 
and shows none of the mortifications of the flesh. He 
has nine children, and appears radiant with health and 
rosy with good cheer. He reminded me of a capuchin 
at Genoa, who preached in the church of the Madonna 
della Grazie, and in blank verse, and confined his dis- 
course to the praises of the virgin: so with this divfne, 
grace first—grace last—grace every thing! But this 
grace, How is it to be obtained? I asked; and he told 
me I must feel it—that it would only come by prayer. 
And how am I to pray ? I, who never prayed, know not 
a prayer. Those he read to me I did not understand— 
they were clothed in a mystical language. And-what | 
did he mean by an arm of flesh? I suppose he under- 
stood it. He had brought with him a petition for some 
of the destitute in his congregation; told me the names 
of all his children, in order that I may remember them 
in my will; hoped I would recommend him to our uncle, | 
the bishop, for a stall. Merey! mercy! mercy! he | 
would sell me paradise as the apothecary sells his pills; 
hold out bis hand to me as the doctor does for a fee! A 
begging box in one hand, and a prayer book in the other! 
All are wishing me dead—my maid among the rest. I 
saw her, but yesterday, opening my drawers, and, with | 
the nurse, examining my shawls, to divide them when I 
am gone. 


« Oh, it is a bitter thing to die without friends! Poor 
Emily ! I fear she is very unhappy, though she never 
tells me so. You know how magneticI am; there were 
some blots in her last letter, which seemed to me made 
| with tears. It was a brilliant match; but, perhaps, she 
| would have done better to have married poor Herbert 
_ Vivyan. He is running a bright career—the leader at 
| the assizes, and they talk of his coming in for a borough 
in this county ; and he will, no doubt, with his talents 
and eloquence, make a great statesman. I cften think 
that he and Emily were made for each other: and to 


| have had them near me now would, indeed, have been a 


comfort. Misery! misery! No one to raise my dying 


| head! none to revive my soul in its last agony! Where 


is my daughter? Alas! yon can best answerthat. Oh, 
my daughter! my daughter !” 
Such was the melancholy tone of Lady Mandeville’s 
epistle. Such were some of the fruits of the sacrifice. 
Emily’s sorrow was sincere. She loved her mother— 
tenderly loved her; and the thought that she had not 


| been with her in her last moments, to receive her blessing 


—to administer consolation to her—to close her eyes, 


| preyed on her like remorse. 


She now felt herself alone ; and what loneliness can 
be compared to feeling that we have 


« None to love, or none whom we can love ?” 


But shall I disclose a secret that may speak volumes ? 
Lady Singleton was not sorry when the term of her 
mourning expired, 

It was the carnival at Florence. After spending some 
months at Rome, they had repaired to that gay metro- 


| polis. 


An anecdote was related to me by an artist, that may 


| give some idea of the extraordinary beauty of Lady Sin- 


gleton’s figure. When at the eternal city, she was made 


| acquainted with that still lovely and truly Roman matron, 


Pauline Borghese. At one of her conversaziones, the 
arm of a Venus, discovered by some workmen employed 


| in excavating at Frascati, was produced ; and the frag- 


ment_suggested what the work of Grecian art, when 
entire, must have been. I need scarcely say, it was the 
admiration and envy of the princess. 

It is well known, that her statue by Canova, of which 
I remember a cast at Venice, by particular desire of Prince 


| Camillo was not shown to the public. One of her 
| admirers had been very urgent to get a sight of it: the 


request was made in her camera a letto, where it is the 


| Italian habit—as, indeed, in France—for ladies to receive 
| their friends. One day, on being importaned to grant 
| the request, she bent her foot out of the side of the couch, 
| and said, smilingly, * You may judge of the whole by a 


part.” Thus with the arm. One of the party proposed 
that it should be compared with those of the dames 
present; and when Lady Singleton’s turn came, so 
perfect was the the symmetry of hers that it was allowed 


; | to rival the antique. 


This, by the by. I was,I think, not at Rome, but 
Florence. Florence was then in its youth. 

There was a Russian nobleman, who brought with him 
from his own country the grandeur and meanness, 
the splendour and bad taste, that are found united in the 
establishments of those polished barbarians. Countless 


| dependents of all nations, badly paid; an extensive stud, 
| ill groomed, and worse fed; carriages without number, 


from the dreshka to the barouche, covered with dirt on 
finery ; banquets, whose cuisine was poisonous; and 
wines anonymous, served up in malachite and gold ; and 


| to crown all, in imitation of Marshal Saxe, a company of 
| French comedians. Twice a week vaudevilles were 
_ acted at his theatre, aflerwards transformed into a ball- 
| room. 


Prince Camillo Borghese’s splendid palace was also 


/open. The Austrian ambassadress, herself one of the 
| finest contre-altos in Europe, got up the Barbiére di 


Seviglia ; and at the palace of another ambassador were 


| represented his own operas. 


These were some of the weekly festivities of the season, 
closed by the court balls and concerts. 

No foreigners, strange to say, become so rapidly Ita- 
lianised as the English. It has been remarked how soon 


| they fall into habits, the very idea of which at home was 


revolting. It is vice in the abstract only that shocks. 
Familiar with its features, we soon cease to be dis- 


| gusted at its deformity. Do mot suppose that Lady 
; Singleton was insensible to the contact, or escaped the 





contagion, of the atmosphere around her. It was some 

thing that her amour propre was daily wounded by the 
neglect, the undisguised profligacy, of her husband ; bot 
only her amour propre: for she saw him prostituting his 
affections on those who were her inferiors in mind anj 
person, just as a hard drinker seeks for a stimulus to hi 

vitiated palate from strong and intoxicating liquors. H 

did not think it worth his while even to put on a mask— 
for even masks, during the carnival, are worn by menat 
Florence—but went from his wife’s palcho to that of his 
mistress, the prima donna, vis-d-vis. This was an out- 
rage at which any woman would be indignant. No 
fidelity could be expected in a match that began without 
love: what could it end in? Fidelity in Italy! Who 
would be so unfashionable as to pretend to that which is 
there hardly considered a virtue, and which no one would 
credit, or give credit to, if it existed? 

A French writer, who knew Italy well, says:— 
“ Quelque chose qui arrive pendant le carnaval, personne 
ne s’en scandalise. Un péché de ce temps est un péch¢ 
privilégié, auquel on ne peut refuser un passeport. Uné 
poux minutieux s’avise-t-il de chicaner sa moitié sur un 
Chrétien naissant? si elle prouve que cet enfant a été 
concu dans le carnaval, il se tait, accablé par cet argument 
invincible. En effet, la femme la plus chaste n’est pasa 
labri d’une méprise ; et elle peut, sans crime en dirigeant 
son intention, prendre un bel homme masqué pour son 
mari.” 

But Lady Singleton was not yet become criminal, 
though indifference had grown into disgust. She was 
without children, those safeguards of female virtue, that 
often fill up the void in the heart, and turn into « new 
channel its affections, begetting another feeling as tender 
and more pure. She found herself the “ world’s tired 
denizen, a minion of splendour shrinking from distress.” 

Her life was without an aim or motive—her heart 
required an épanchement. She now remembered bitterly 
Herbert—her early years—her girlish love, and hoped to 
rekindle the passion. She sighed for an attachment. It 
is a course that most of those who have exhausted the 
pleasures of the world, and worn out its unsatisfactory 
enjoy ments, fall into. They feel their own desolation. 
Ennui succeeds to the carnival, and they try love; when 
that fails, vice, 


“ The climax, follows naturally.” 


“There are many women,” says La Rochefoucuald, 
‘“‘ who have never had an intrigue ; few who have had but 
one.’ 

In the brilliant circle of Florence, Lady Singleton— 
young, beautiful, and accomplished—could not want 
admirers or adorers, to point out her husband’s flames, to 
stimulate her revenge, had such a feeling animated her. 
To such she was insensible. 

In Italy, it is a sort of reproach to a woman to go into 
public unattended—to be without a cavalier servant, to 
carry her shawl, to accompany her in her walks, to assist 
her up the stair, to hand her into a ball-room or her 
opera-box. She soon felt this, for Lord Singleton had 
all these petits soins to bestow on others. 

I pass over ancther year, and bring a second carnival 
at Milan to a close. 

There was, on one of the last days, a ball at the Scala, 
and two dominoes were seated, unmasked, in one of the 
palchi, but not looking at the motley crowd below them. 
They had been at a fancy ball ; and beneath her disguise 
the lady was splendidly dressed and had on a magnificent 
suit of diamonds. 

One was the Prince Romanckeff, the other, Lady 
Singleton. 

The paichi at the Italian opera houses are almost like §p' 
little salons, and many of them have a second room at 
the back, where it is the custom to take ices, and some- 
times to sup. The lights in these theatres are so 
contrived, too, that even the boxes in front are almost 
dark; so that the two spectators could see without being 
seen. But they saw only each other. This obscurity 
is convenient, and has begun to be imitated at home, 
Large ottomans were ranged along the walls ; the crimson 
curtains were almost closed; and the place looked as if 
it were made for a rendezvous of mystery and pleasure. 

Prince Romanckoff was about thirty years of age— 
one of those princes who make their harvest of Italy ; 
in short, he was a gambler. He possessed that refine- 
ment and elegance of manners, and perfect esprit de 
société, common to his nation ; and, save for his extreme 
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naleness, must have been’ considered the handsomest 
man in Milan. He possessed all the accomplishments 
that have so peculiar a fascination for the sex ; waltzed 
to admiration, danced the mazourka, and was a perfect 
master of the piano; had a fine voice, and spoke all the 
modern languages with a fluency and choice of expres- 
sion that scarcely even the best educated natives use. 
It was in French that Lady Singleton and the prince 
were conversing, and I shall endeavour to record some 
of the words. 

} It will be seen on what sort of intimacy they stood. 

« Ettu pars, Alexandre ?” said Emily clinging to him. 

“Mon ange!” replied the prince, “je n’ose pas 
rester; mon maitre m’a rappelé. Je suis désolé! Mais, 
comment faire ?” 

« Comment faire, barbare! C’est affreux !” said Emily 
throwing her arms about his neck. 

He drew her to his breast, and held her there for some 
time in a close embrace. 

«Ma bien aimée! mon ange! ne me retien pas. II 
faut te quitter. Je serai deshonoré!—perdu! Il faut 
que je sois & Petersbourg dans quinze jours; mais, nous 
nous retrouverons ici,”’ said the prince. 

«Ici! Quand !” replied Emily bursting into tears. 

« Dans six mois,” answered the prince. 

«Six mois! Six siécles!” said Emily, with a voice 
that trembled in every tone. 5 

«Tout le monde me croit parti, depuis trois heures. 
Vai pris congé de ton mari—qu’est-ce qu’il dira s’il me 
trouverait ici ?”’ said the prince. 

«“ Mon mari, Alexandre! Ne parle pas de mon mari. 
Que m’importe ce gu’il dirait? Vous savez combien je le 
déteste,” said Lady Singleton with emphasis. 

“Oh, Emilie! que vous étiez tout a moi,” sighed 
Romanckoff, « Join de lui, de “g 

« Et ne suis-je pas tout a toi, Alexandre? Est-ce que 
je ne me suis pas donné a toi! Comment puis-je vivre 

sans toi? sans tes baisers, qui me rendent folle ?”’ said 
Lady Singleton. 

Here their lips met in a long and burning kiss; but 
she soon tore herself away, and sobbed convulsively. 

“Tu me désoles, Emilie, au moment que j’ai tant 
besoin de tout mon courage—quand j'ai trouvé le paradis 
dans tes bras !” 

“Tu me trompes! tu me trompes, Alexandre! Tu ne 
m’aimes pas!—tu ne m’as jamais aimée! Dités, quel 
sacrifice est-ce que tu exiges de moi! Quel prouve de 
mon amour veux-tu que je te donne ?” 

“ Un sacrifice, Emilie! Non, tu n’oses pas! 
veux pas le faire !” 

«Dites, Alexandre: je ne te devine pas.” 

“ Oh, Emilie, j’ai eu un réve !—un réve si doux! Je 
ne puis pas te dire. Tu es Anglaise froide—pas froide, 
mais un froid calcul # 

“Cruel !” 

« Est-ce que tu ne m’as pas compris ?” 

* Quoi est-ce € 

* Que vous partez avec moi—que tu m’accompagnes— 
que tu partages ma destinée.” 

Emily lookd serious, embarrassed: she was not pre- 
pared for the proposal. 

«“ Taisez-vous ! taisez-vous, Alexandre !” 

Their hands were locked in each other’s; and the 
prince, fixing his eyes on her with an expression of 
anguish, said, 

« Emilie, Emilie, est-ce que tu n’as pas confiance en 
moi? est-ce que tu n’oses te fier a moi!” Oh! je 


Vaimerai comme on aimerait une ange! Je t’environ- 
” 





Tu ne 











Here he threw himself on his knees before her, and 
pressed them convulsively. 

“Me voila a genoux! Voyez comme je pleure! 
Qu’est-ce que le monde que tu hesites de le quitter? ces 
amis, qui t’envient et te haissent? ton mari, que tu as 
raison de détester et de fuir? cette ville, o) tu as tant 
souffert? pauvre amie !” 

« Ah! qu’est-ce que tu exiges? Laissez-moi le temps 
de la reflection. Demain, je promets de vous donner une 
réponse.” 

“Demain! Ces frvides reflections, je les crains, 
Emilie! Cet instant méme! La voiture nous attend— 
la bas—tout est prét! Venez! ou je pars seul, peut-étre, 
pour ne plus te revoir.” 

Emily was for some time irresolute, but the weakness 
of her character—her passion—prevailed. She threw 
herself into his arms, crying, 





«“ Eh bien, allons !” 

« Ange !”’ whispered he, as he bore her to the door. 

In a few minutes they were on the road, wheeled along 
as fast as four posters could carry them. For many 
stages Emily spoke not a word: she was absorbed in her 
own reflections—conversing with her own thoughts; 
and they were none of the most agreeable. All the con- 
sequences of the rash step that she had taken presented 
themselves to her—disgrace, shame, abandonment, des- 
titution—as in a dream, in visions faint and indis- 
tinct, but all-harrowing. She wept bitterly ; nor did the 
prince attempt, by any commonplace arguments, to stop 
the first current of her grief. He was no novice in 
such affairs, He knew that the stream that is full must 
overflow its banks. He knew the heart of woman—knew 
it to be like an instrument that, struck on, responds to 
the touch, and vibrates for a while, and then insensibly 
dies away. A time soon came for more solid consola- 
tions. 

They traveled slowly, and with a want of expedition 
that ill accorded with the haste that seemed to necessitate 
the prince’s departure. They halted at Inspruck, and 
many days had passed before they reached Vienna. Had 
Romanckoff ever intended to go to St. Petersburg? 
Was it only a feint? So, at least it may be presumed ; 
for letters, it seems, awaited him there, that, for a time at 
least deferred his onward journey. 

He took a splendid apartment, looking upon the 
Prato. 

There is no capital where society is on an easier footing 
than at Vienna, nor where more laxity of morals pre- 
vails. The Leichtenstein circle was, of course, closed to 
Lady Singleton ; she was courted and caressed by many 
of the prince’s quondam favourites, who, if they knew 
her history, were very indifferent about the fallen position 
in which the lovers stood. 

Vienna was, at that period, crowded with Polonaises ; 
and among the numbers whose houses she frequented, 
there was hardly one who had been undivorced—not 
divorced once, but frequently. 
country ; and, to afford a latitude for this national in- 
constancy, some part of the marriage ceremony is always 
omitted, in order to make the two severable at will. 

Unlike the Russian women, who are J/aides almost 
without an exception, the Polonaises are remarkable for 
their beauty; and not for their beauty alone, for they 
add to it all those graces and accomplishments, those 
peculiar fascinations, that enchant and captivate. 

It was a new life to Lady Singleton. 


and her days flew, winged with ever new delights. 
But there is no happiness without alloy. 
The Prince Romanckoff’s male friends at Vienna, were, 


but were admitted to none of the intimacies of the better 
circles which they frequented. Nearer home they were 
better known. 

These polished roués were almost the only acquaint- 


open house, they monopolised much of the time which at 
first he devoted almost exclusively to Emily. 


jaded with his losses or feverish with his gains. 


because they know that it is a passion stronger than love. 
Emily often lamented that one so perfect should give way 
to such a vice. 


a baron who had been at Florence the preceding season, 
ard to whom she had from the first a magnetic antipathy. 
There are certain natures hostile to each other—hatreds | 
innate, as it were—whose manifestations are warnings 
more sure than reason. Such was the prepossession 
that Emily felt against this man, and which, in the in- | 
genuousness of her character, she had not concealed from 
the prince. The baron was quite sensible of her aversion. 


Guicuadini was applicable : 
} 

“« Per arte 6 per inganno, | 
Si vive mezzo |’anno, 

Per inganno é per arte, 





Si vive l’altra parte.” 


2 4 


for the most part, gamblers like himself, and formed almost | 
a société apart. They had the entrée, it is true, partout ; | 


ances that he really possessed ; and, as he kept almost | 


nights were passed at the faro-table, at which he | 
frequently kept the bank ; and he retired from it to her | 
| let that English heiress at Rome slip out of your hands; 
There is nothing that women hate so much as play, | 
| bourgeoise—a cheese-monger’s daughter, and laide a 
| faire peur; and, instead—— 


Among his haditués—his inseparable associates—was | 


| 





It is the custom in that | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


such intoxication, how could she find a place for sadness? | les régles; afterwards it is not worth while. 
The prince’s adoration was unbounded ; she loved him; | 
| him; my honour is pledged.” 


} 


Their | brought with me from Italy is drained 


He was a man to whom the celebrated epigram or | qui va et vient. 
| But I have an idea.” 


One morning, after one of the usual midnight scenes, 
as Emily was sitting in her boudoir, adjoining the 
drawing room, she heard the baron and the prince in loud 
altercation. Her first impulse was to quit the room; but 
she must pass through that where they were met. Emily 
was no spy, nor listener ; but she could not shut her ears 
to the conversation, that became momentarily more 
interesting to her. 

« Prince,” said he, “I am come to you for those two 
hundred sequins that you borrowed of me so long ago at 
Florence.” 

“ Mais, mon ami,” objected the prince. 

“Tt is now twelve months ago. I was so hard hit 
last night, that I cannot take anexcuse. Had they been 
lost sur parole, it would have been une autre affaire ; but 
you know I lent them to my great inconvenience, and 
now I must have them. Comprenez-vous ?” said the 
baron, with emphasis. 

“Mais, baron,” replied Romanckoff. “ Je ne les ai pas. 
Comment faire ?” 

“ Prince,” answered the German, “it is for you to 
look to the ways and means. At the rate you are going 
on, you had need have as many serfs as Demidoff. A 
mine in Siberia would hardly supply this extravagant 
mode of living; and we know that-you have neither one 
nor the other. Tout va mal.” 

«“ C ’est votre faute, baron, que tout va mal. Why did 
you send for me from Milan? At least there were some 
English to draw upon, and Romanowitz bled freely. The 
pigeons you thought you had caught here were not 
worth the plucking. That Steinenberg, the Hungarian, 
who is but just come of age, is too far north for us. I 
was always doubtful about that Mentor of his—a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing—eh? a 2 

“ Well, well; that is nothing to the purpose. Argent; 
il me faut de l’argent, prince.” 

“A calderaio of the Carbonari!” exclaimed the prince, 








| not heeding the appeal to his purse. “ Why, baron, your 


hand was out last night; your fingers were not so sensi- 
tive as usual; you should file them to the quick, that 
cing et le va. Hit you hard,—eh? 

«IT never dealt so vilely,” muttered the baron in an 
angry tone. “ He broke the bank. Nay, I owe him 
one hundred Napoleons, sur parole ; on an ‘I owe you,’ 
as the Britons say. You know, as well as [ do, that they 
must be paid, or 7 

“ Call him out, baron, and——’ 

“Such things have been done,” answered the baron, 





, 


In the midst of | before now; but the cash must be laid down first, sclon 


The y te Ill 
me, trés bien tort 4 ’épée. But I have no mind to try 
Here the prince laughed gutturally. 
«« My honour, I say,” repeated the baron; what else 
have we to depend upon. The Napoleons must be paid 
in twenty-four hours, or all Vienna will ring with it; 


besides, I mean to get them back with interest. It will 


| only be a loan. ‘ Better luck next time,’ says an English 
| proverb.” 
| - 799 
| « And now for the comment et quand. 


(the baron spoke English like a native.) 


“ T repeat,” said the prince, stammeringly,“ that I have 
not fifty Napoleons in the strong coffer I 
nearly dry. Mau- 


house. The 

] 

vaise affaire, baron; trés mauvaise.” 
«Vous jouez mal vos cartez, prince, bien mal. 


You 


she would have been a good partner, though she was a 
” 


“TI know what you are going to say; taisez-vous,” 
said the prince, with some irritation. 

« Et miladi, votre———” 

«“ Name her not!” interrupted Romanckoff, raising his 
voice imperatively. 

« What, you love her still,” said the baron, sneeringly 


| * How constant you are grown of late! Ha! ha! 


“T tell you,” said the prince, “that I will have no 
, tet gpene Bx sos 
badinage where Emily is concerned. 
** Some writer says, the soul is a petite flamme bleue, 
It is a good definition of love, prince 


« Your ideas are generally good, baron, on all but love ; 
there we differ, toto calo.” 

«“ That night you carried her off from the Scala,” said 
the baron lowering his voice toa whisper, “ you had been 
at a fancy dress ball.” 
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«“ Well,” answered the prince, “ what of that ?” 

“ Miladi,” continued the baron, “ portant ses bijoux. 
Were they handsome diamonds ?” 

“ Mais oui,”’ said the prince, after a pause, as though 
he were reflecting deeply ; “ Mais je n’ose pas—je ne 
veux pas.” 

“ Vous ne voulez pas,” answered the baron. 

«« Jamais,” said the prince. 

“ Eh bien !” said the baron, “je vous donne jusqu’au 
soir pour décider. Pensez y bien.” 

«“ Vous me menacez, baron !” 

“ Je ne vous menace pas; mais je vous en prie, mon 
prince, pour vous, pour moi, de faire cette démarche.” 

« J’y penserai,” was the reply. 

The baron here abruptly took his leave! but Emily 
neither heard his retiring step nor the last words of the 
dialogue. She felt all her strength abandon her, and had 
fallen senseless on the floor, 

When she recovered, she found the prince kneeling 
over her. 

He had divined the occasion of her illness. 

“ You know all,—you have heard all,” said Romanck- 
off. 

« All,” replied Emily , “ but you love me, Alexandre!” 

«“ Love you, Emily! et tu me pardonnes, ange.” 

What will not a woman pardon in one she loves? 
She got up, and in a few minutes returned with the 
diamonds. 

That day, and several successive days, the prince, by 
a thousand little attentions, endeavoured to eflace the 
recollection of this scene; but it was not to be effaced. 

To whom had she linked her destiny? She dared not 
put the question; her heart answered—to a gambler— 
but this she knew—and the companion of gamblers. But 
one thing more she had discovered, to a chevalier d’in- 
dustrie—a felon. 

No reproach ever escaped her lips. 

The reunions continued. The bank, strengthened by 
the sale of Lady Singleton’s jewels, attracted a still 
greater crowd of players. The baron’s étoile had the 
ascendant ; the prince and his croupier put the diamonds 
to good interest, und ended the season by sharing the 
profits, which were not inconsiderable. 

All the German world were now quitting their capitals. 
Some went to Baden-Baden; others to Wiss-baden, and 
the other watering places; and a few to Spa. 

It was the latter place that the lovers chose. 

Lost in the crowd of a large and dissipated city, Lady 
Singleton had not felt the situation in which she was 
placed, and had been in some degree insensible to her 
shame. But at Spa, the resort not only of foreigners, 
but of her own compatriots,—Spa, the watering-place of 
Brussels and Bruges, where her story was known, with- 
out its alleviating circumstances, though the hard, cruel 
world admits not of such,—Spa, where she met some 
even connected with her family, many acquainted with 
her numerous and high connections—it required -all her 
fortitude to bear the mortifications that every coming day 
brought with it. With that extreme sensibility which 
she inherited from her mother, she interpreted every look 
and gesture into an insult or a reproach. In the walks 
and rooms, they seemed to shrink from her as though 
there was leprosy in her touch—contagion in the very 
atmosphere she breathed. If she went to the public balls, 
they left the side of the room where she was seated. If 
she got up to dance, it was difficult to procure a vis-d- 
vis. And even those whom she had known at Vienna 
seemed to partake of the general influenza, and to receive 
her coldly; or not at all. In feeling all these “ stings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune” that were darted into her 
on all sides, her heart failed her, and she bitterly regretted 
the past. 

And Prince Romanckoff, was he, too, marked with 
the general stigma? No; it is at woman—feeble, help- 
less, poor, weak woman—that the finger of scorn points ; 
that her own sex take a savage delight in crushing, in 
trampling on—once overthrown, in leveling with the 
dust. But man,—that lord of the creation, the tempter, 
the betrayer, the seducer,—he, instead of being placed 
out of the pale of society, walks with head erect, and is 
more courted, féted, and admired than ever. 

Reciprocal regard and esteem may enable a woman of 
great firmness to shelter herself from the neglect or even 
the scorn of the world in the affection of the object she 
loves. But Lady Singleton had neither energy of cha- 
racier nor respect for her paramour. And he, the prince, 














had originally many good qualities; but they had all 
fallen down before the shrine of necessity. He had been 
warped into wrong by evil associations: and, cast in the 
mould of that society in which he had lived, he insensi- 
bly took the impress of the deformity. The force of cir- 
cumstances, and the momentary dominion of the senses, 
the éclat of the intrigue with the most beautiful of the 
English women on the Continent, had, in spite of him- 
self, led him to take a step on the rashness of which he 
had not calculated; but, having had time to reflect on it 
with the cold casuistry of prudence, he had serious 
thoughts, like an able chess-player who had made a bad 
move, of regaining the position he had lost. 

Satiety had succeeded to passion. Pecuniary embar- 
rassment, from the run of ill luck into which he had 
fallen at Spa, where gambling is made a profession, and 
where, though himself a professor, he met with many an 
able competitor, tended to strengthen this resolution ; 
and he now only waited for the chnnces to declare them- 
selves in his favour. 


His first object was to corrupt the mind of Lady Sin- 
gleton; and to that effect he introduced her to a Russian 
countess, by the name of Pushikoff, whose notorious 
profligacy made her a fit handle for his purposes. Wo- 
men are either angels or devils ; and not only the heathen 
mythology has given a female personification to all the 
evil passions, but the greatest dramatists of all times _have, 
in their profound study of human nature and delineation 
of character, made them the instruments of crime. If 
we wish for examples, we have only to take Clytemnes- 
tra and Lady Macbeth. 

There is a deformity in some minds that make them 
take a savage delight in vitiating others. It is to them 
an excitement, like seduction to an impotent debauché. 
Perhaps jealousy, also, gave a stimulus to revenge; for 
she had, a few seasons before, been a favourite of the 
prince. 

The task was, hewever, a difficult one,—more difficult 
than she had yet encountered. Habits are like ideas— 
they are never wholly obliterated. 

It would be an office from which I should shrink, to 
trace the system of education practised by this able pro- 
ficient in the arts of corruption. But Emily’s pupilage 
was scarcely begun, when Romanckoff was determined 
on a rupture, on the plea of pressing affairs: he accord- 
ingly quitted the Baths for Brussels, leaving Lady Sin- 
gleton in charge of the Pushikoff. 

Before his departure, the following dialogue passed be- 
tween those ancient confederates—that par nebile fra- 
trum—Baron Steinenberg and the Prince Romanckoff. 

“So, prince, you are going to Brussels?” said the 
baron, significantly, 

«“ Yes,’ answered the prince, with a feigned sigh, 
“ mes affaires 24 

« And Emily ?” enquired Steinenberg. 

“ Ma foi,” replied Romanckoff, “on s’ennuie de tout. 
C’est la loi de la nature; ce n’est pas ma faute.” 

«“Enfin, you have profited, as I find, by the quotation 
from some breviary,” remarked the baron, ironically. 

“La liaison n’etait pas aussi dangereuse que vous 
prédisiez. Eh, baron? responded Romanckoff. “But 
with you for a Mentor. i: 

“ Vous me flattez,” prince, said the baron, ironically. 
“IT might take a lesson out of your book myself. We 
have changed parts, and I am the Telemachus. And 
may I ask what you propose doing with Lady Singleton?” 

“ Quelle question,” replied Romanckoff, «ga me désole. 
Elle est belle, aimable, gentille, agagante. Cependant 








« Vous la quittez. On s’ennuie de tout, etc.,” said the 
baron, with an air of mockery. 

« Pas tout-a-fait,” said the prince. “But there is at 
Brussels, comme vous savez, une certaine veuve, qui est 
amourachée de moi, éperdument amourachée.” 

« Elle est riche, n’est-ce pas ?” said the baron with a 
sardonic glance. 

« Passablement,” said the prince; “un million de 
francs. You must be aware,” added he, «il faut que je 
sois libre. And I confide to you the office of breaking 
to Emily our separation—the necessity of our parting. 
“ Elle sera au désespoir, pauvre“petite! Mais comment 
faire ?” 

« Not so despairing as you imagine,” replied Steinen- 
berg. “ Elle trouvera des consolations.” 

“ Vous voudriez la consoler, baron, n’est-ce pas?” said 
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the prince, doubtingly. “Je vous souhaite une boy 
fortune. But you know she hates you.” 

“ Raison de plus—les extrémes se touchent,” obse 
the baron. 

“ Oui; vous et moi,” observed the prince, witha h 
sneer that implied his own superiority. 

“Vous badinez, prince. Nous verrons. I hope, 
least in a certain case, you will reimburse the value of { 
diamonds.” 

“C'est juste,” replied the prince. “Je vous le 7 
mets, after I have touched the fortune of madame. 
the mean time, I have need of money ; you will lend 
one hundred Napoleons, if I recommend you to the go 
offices of the countess ?” 

“She is no bad advocate. Miladi est trés liée a 
elle,” said the baron, speaking to himself; and then, 
dressing Romanckoff, added, « I will send you the money! 

“Vous ne manquerez pas de me donner de vos no 
velles. You have my best wishes for your success.” 

« C’est convenu,” ended the baron. 
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Two days after this conference, Baron Steinenbe 
after a long audience with the Pushikoff, wrote to La‘ 
Singleton a note, requesting an interview with her. 

Lady Singleton wondered what the object of th 
meeting could be; but complied with the request, ng 
without some presentiment of evil. 

“TI have been desirous, Lady Singleton,” said th 
baron, insinuatingly, “of speaking to you in priva 
and have a communication to make.” 

“To me!” said Lady Singleton, somewhat haughtil 
and what can Baron Steinenberg have to say to me? 

“Tt is of the prince that I am come to speak,” said th 
barcn, significantly. 

“He might have found a more welcome messenger, 
said Lady Singleton. 

“ None that takes a livelier interest in you, Lady Six 
gleton,” said the baron; “ none who more sincerely re 
pects—and—-pities you.” 

“ Pities me, baron? To what do you refer?” sai 
Lady Singleton. “Speak s 

“TI fear,” replied Steinenberg, “that you have alwa 
taken a false view of my character—have had a strang 
predilection against me—an antipathy that nothing cou 
have justified: and“I am anxious to set myself right i 
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your opinion. I entreat you to look upon me as you wick 
friend, and as such am come to consult with you,—td phe 
offer you my advice under certain circumstances, _ 
what may be best to be done.” ; 

«“ What may all these innuendoes mean ?” said Lal 
Singleton, not without alarm. “Explain yourself, s Ye 


To what circumstances do you allude ?” 
“It is a delicate task 1 have undertaken,” said th 
baron, “ and I could well have been spared a revelation. 
“ What revelation?” said Lady Singleton, still mo Ser 
alarmed. . 
“Yon are aware, Lady Singleton,” said the baro 
“ that Prince Romanckoff is without fortune—that—— olla 
“Tt was not his fortune, baron, that attached me 


him,” said Lady Singleton, interrupting him. we 
“No; you are too noble, too generous,” said peara 


baron, with a flattering air. “The sacrifice you made 
an enviable position in life is the best proof of your dif >); 
interestedness and affection. But Romanckoff is, en 
nous, an adventurer; and is at this moment utte He 
without the means of supporting you. In short “ 

Lady Singleton wept bitterly. Her waking drea take 
was about to be realised. Desertion, destitution, 





her in the face in all their horrors ; and yet she had n i, 
expected this. The prince had been cold, neglectful |. 4) 
but that he should abandon her! no, this she never ant eye ¢ 
cipated. ‘ 
She still had much to learn of mankind. Her emotic rb 


was too great for words. She hid her: face wih hi had f 
hands, whilst the tears coursed each other down b 
cheek. had» 

«“T sincerely sympathise with you,” said the baro shines’ 
who had succeeded even in forcing out atear. “B | 


the prince was unworthy of you; Lady Singleton; he 2 be 
even now—why must I not reveal it !—paying his om 


dresses to another.” 


“ This, then,” said Lady Singleton, “was the occasio me 
of his visit to Brussels—of his urgent affairs. O villain 
villain !” Fame 





Resentment had begun to dry up her tears, 
“You have applied to him a term that he fully ¢ 
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r es,” said the baron, with an air of sincerity. “ Nay, 
you knew all—” 

« What more remains to be known!” replied Lady 
ingleton ; “ have I not heard enough ?” 

«If you knew,” continued the baron, “that he never 
ved you; that your jewels, when he carried you off 
om Milan, divided his affections—” 

« Mercenary wretch!” said Lady Singleton, with 
ndignation, for she wept no longer. 

« We have parted, and for ever,” said the baron, as if 
e felt Lady Singleton’s wrongs. “I have renounced 
is friendship. If you had heard my reproach,—if you 
ould conceive that I even humiliated myself by entrea- 
ies that he should not desert you,—and, when they failed, 
by threats ; but they were equally unavailing. Oh, Lady 
Bingleton! if you knew the interest I have ever felt for 
you; if you could be aware of the power you possess 
over me, of my admiration for your virtues, of the effect 
your beauty produced on me from the first moment I 
saw you. I have gazed on you unobserved by yourself, 
till my heart was in my eyes—havé"watched every turn 
of your expressive countenance—have suffered all the 
pangs of jealousy—have dreamed of a life devoted to 
your happiness—of being your slave—of worshiping 

ou as an idol. I have been a gambler, it is true; but 
my means are ample; and I have run to play as an ex- 
citement, as a resource and refuge from that dreariness 
and loneliness of the spirit—that hell which quiet is to 
quick bosoms, that have none on whom to lean. Oh, 
Lady Singleton, have pity on me! See, I weep; even 
I, a man, am not ashamed to weep. Have mercy! It 
shall be my aim and ambition to anticipate your every 
wish, to purchase you every gratification that the world 
can bestow. All I ask of you is, that you should, if you 
cannot love me, look upen me as your friend. Nothing 
more will I exact of you. I am weary of this life I have 
so long led,—have been driven into it solely from a want 
of sympathy—from the absence of an object to supply 
the yearnings of my sogl. At this moment,” he added, 
« perhaps it would be indelicate further to urge my suit.” 
With these words he took her hand, and pressed it re- 
spectfully to his lips. 

When Baron Steinenberg left her’she thought differ- 
ently of him. She did not love him more, but hated him 
less. 

The baron was right. Les extrémes se touchent. 
She acted as the Lady Anne had done before her. Shak- 
speare’s line is not inapplicable. 


«“ Was ever woman in this humour won ?” 


Yes, Baron Steinenberg became the prince’s successor. 


PART II. 


Seven years more had now elapsed; and Herbert 
Vivyan, who had run a glorious career in parliament, 
which promised to raise him to one of the first law 
officers, during the recess had, by way of delassement 
from the labours of the session, gone to Paris. Care, 
rather than tinje, had operated a cruel change on his ap- 
pearance. His face was thin and wan; and the few gray 
locks that fell on each side of his temples showed to the 
full height his ample and wrinkled forehead, in every 
line of which was thought. 

He had put up at an hotel in the Rue de la Paix. It 
was his intention, after seeing the French capital, to 
take a rapid glance at those of Berlin and Vienna. It 
was the first time of his setting his foot on the continent. 

One day, on entering the porter’s lodge, and looking 
on the table for his letters, he accidentally glanced his 
eye over the names of the lodgers at the hotel, among 
which one caught his eye that might well rivet his atten- 
tion—that name was Lady Singleton. Her story, which 
had furnished aliment for the weekly gossip and scandal of 
the town, till it gave place to some equally glaring novelty, 
had of course reached his ears. But her husband, who 
now filled one of the high offices of the government, from 
a dread of certain disclosures that might injure him in 
public opinion, as well as the uncertain success of the 


“process, and the fear of disobliging the family of Lady 


Singleton, whose powerful interest had assisted effectually 
his views, as well as the disinclination to another matri- 
monial connection, had failed to apply to the tribunals 
for a divorce. Her ladyship had been long unthought of 
by the world. Her relatives had forgotten her too; or, if 
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she recurred to their memories, they entertained but one 
sentiment,—that she was dead, or ought to be. But she 
was not dead in the recollection of Herbert Vivyan: he 
had staked his happiness on the cast of a die, and lost. 
“Emily,” he had often said to himself, “ with thy love 
to stimulate my ambition, I should have obtained a name 
that would have covered thee with its glory. I should 
have set a glittering star on thy brows—a reflex of my 
genius. For this I should have become great. I should 
have made an Eden for thee, and placed myself at the 
gate of paradise, like the archangel with his flaming 
sword, to prevent sorrow from entering. But, instead of 
that, Emily, thou tookest thy station among the vulgar 
crowd of the great, and becamest heartless and abandon- 
ed. I now ought to hate thee, Emily, because thou hast 
destroyed my dream of happiness, blighted my young 
affections—-because thou hast taught me what woman is. 
Thou didst sell thyself for a vile price—prostitute thyself 
for a coronet, an empty title. Thou hast thy reward. 
Rest in thy shame. 

Such had often been the bitter reflections that had 
poisoned his cup of life. 

Curiosity, however—perhaps a better feeling—prompt- 
ed him to question the porteress as to ber inmate. 

«Ah, poor lady!” said the woman, “she has now 
been some time la haut. Elle est bien triste—and what 
is more, the doctor tells me she has not long to live. 
She suffers sadly, pauvre petite femme; and it is now 
six weeks since she left her room. Her groans are 
dreadful—so dreadful, that we were obliged to carry her 
au troisiéme. But, to tell you the truth,” added she, in 
a whisper, “elle est pauvre, trés pauvre; and it was but 
yesterday that I took her last bracelet to the Mont de 
Piété. C’est une honte for one so well born to pawn 
her jewels—for they say she is noble. C’est une chose 
indigne, monsieur; mais la pauvreté est un terrible 
maitres’ 

“Has she no friend,” said Vivyan, anxiously—*« no | 

” | 

«Alas, monsieur,” replied the woman, “she came 
here with a foreigner—an Italian, I believe he was— 
mais c’était un mauvais sujet. He passed all his nights 
at the maison de jeu, and, when he lost, came home in a 
mauvaise humeur; and sometimes,” said she, lowering 
her voice, “he beat her, because All they had to 
live on was, I hear, a little pension—200 livres sterling. 
C’est peu de chose—ca fait 4500 francs, n’est-ce pas, 
monsieur ?” 

“And this Italian?” enquired Vivyan, deeply in- 
terested. 

“One night il la quittoit. Whether he is at Paris or 
not, she does not know; but it is three weeks since he 
left her. 

“ Did she love him?” asked Vivyan. 

« Est-ce gqu’elle l’aimait—qui sait, monsieur—mais 
elle pleurait beaucoup, elle sentait sa destitution—et, | 
pauvre femme, elle vouloit se noyer.” 

«“ Drown herself!” said Vivyan, much shocked. 

“Oui, monsieur. C’est trop vrai. Deux jours aprés | 
son depart—c’étoit une nuit terrible—la pluie tombait a 
verse—and the wind shook her casement. It wakened 
her from a troubled sleep. The pendule struck—she | 
counted the hours as they sounded. II était minuet. 
She had not left her bed for two days, for the fever was 
strong upon her, when all at once, elle se levail, wrapped 
herself up in a shawl, and slipped out without my per- | 
ceiving her. She knew the way to the Seine; crossed 
the Place Vendome, and traversed the corner, Rue 
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You know the bridge, monsieur. 


monsieur, qu’elle est divorcée, et plus—mais elle n’est 
plus belle, laide méme.” 

« Who is her physician?” asked Vivyan. 

«“ Monsieur Dubois. Il est bon médecin, habile homme 
—bien brave homme, monsieur. He never takes a fee 
from her. Yesterday, I saw he had been shedding tears 
when he left her—moi-méme, monsieur, moi. Je ne 
puis la voir sans pleurer—et ma niéce qui la soigne— 
quelquefois elle est obligée de la quitter. Il y a des 
momens quand elle délire, et fait des révélations qui font 
horreur—mais # 

«I don’t want to hear them,” said Vivyan, fearful of 
her garrulity, and much moved by this relation, which, 
coming from one so hardened as the porteress at an 
hotel, showed the miserable state to which Lady Single- 
ton was reduced. 

«“ Ah, monsieur,” continued the woman, “ il n’y a pas 
a V’hépital une femme plus a plaindre que miladi—et 
quand elle sera morte, monsieur, qui payera les frais de 
son enterrement? C’est ce que me dit mon maitre. He 
thinks of sending her to St. Jaques, but———” 

“My good woman,” said Herbert, «I will be respon- 
sible for. e 

« Ah, vous etes Anglais,” said the porteress. “ vous 
avez le ceur bon. Je lui dirai—je lui dirai aussi.” 

“T entreat you,” said Vivyan, “not to name me. Je 
vous en prie.” 

“Bien,” said the woman, as she ran to open the 








| door. 


But she did not keep her promise. An hour afterwards 
she announced Herbert Vivyan. 

As he entered the room, Emily made an effort to rise 
from her bed, but sank back from exhaustion, and cover- 
ed her eyes with both her hands. 

The chamber which Lady Singleton occupied was 
not au troisiéme, as the porteress, for the honour of the 
hotel, had stated, but aw qguatriéme, and at the back. 
The only window it possessed opened upon a stable- 
yard, where the neighing and pawing of the horses, and 
the jurements of the grooms, were audible. That 
window was in the roof; and the light which it admitted 
was so feeble, that the objects in the room were scarcely 
distinguishable. In a sort of alcove was the bed—one 
of the usual French description; and the once white 
curtains, that hung at both ends from a circular piece of 
board in the centre, so scanty and tattered, that they 
served neither for ornament nor use. All the furniture 
that it contained were a déjetiné with a marble top, and 
two or three rush-bottomed chairs. Even the chimney, 
a rare thing even in the most miserable apartments in 
Parisian hotels, had no pendule; but, instead, it was 
covered with phials of all sizes and shapes, betraying 
that an ill attended invalid had long inhabited the room. 

It was long before Herbert’s eyes became so far ac+ 
customed to the obscurity as to distinguish the compan- 
ion of his youth—the poor, but degraded Emily. Her 


| haggard and yellow face was thin to emaciation; a long 


string of her hair, which had escaped from her cap, 
showed that it was thickly interspersed with gray ; her 


eyes, lustreless, and sunken in their sockets; and her 


lips, thin and livid, were half open, the lower one pinch- 
ed and contracted, as with some recent convulsion. 
Vivyan would not have recognised her—not a trace 
of her former self remained. She had become old, pre- 
maturely old. What has old age to do with years! 
With some they flow on unperceived, and glide in an 


| even current, like a stream with scarcely a ripple on its 
surface, through a long and continued plain, till lost in 
Rivoli, and the Place Louis XV. C’est la ou est le pont. | the ocean of eternity. 
The storm was a | brows—lays not a finger on their cheek—his step is in- 


Time writes no wrinkle on their 


terrible one—une de ces tempétes que nous avons si 
souvent en été; and the lightning, as it played on the 
dome of the Hopital des Invalides, showed her the arch. 
The parapet of the bridge is high ; and, weak as she was, 
I can’t think, monsieur, how she could contrive to get 
up it. But she did, monsieur; and was just going to 
throw herself over, when a gendarme, who happened to 
be passing at the time, seized her robe, and brought her 
back more dead than alive, to the hotel. Since then she 
has got worse and worse. Ah, monsieur, c’est une chose 
terrible d’étre malade et seule, sans amis, sans ; 
“And has she no acquaintance here?” asked Vivyan, 





much affected by the simple narrative—“ no means 
” 


“Elle écrivait & son ambassadeur, et il lui envoyait 





quelqu’ argert, mais il ne venait pas la voir. On dit, 


audible: whilst others—oh, it is misery! It is the mind 
| —it is the mind that preys within—which consumes, and 
|} eats, and rusts, and corrodes. This it was that had left 
its ravages on the once beautiful Lady Singleton. 

He approached the alcove, affected almost to tears. 

They gazed on each other for some time—neither 
| spoke. 

At length, with a broken voice, Herbert said, “I am 
come = 

“Oh, it is good, it is kind of you, Mr. Vivyan,” said 
Emily, “to come to me—you, of all persons, who have 
most cause to hate me. No one comes near me-—every 
one shuns me as they would a pestilence. Oh, Mr. 
Vivyan, it is strange that I should have been thinking 
of you; and it is long since you have been the com- 








panion of my thoughts. I dared not think of you, Mr. 
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Vivyan: such thoughts, they say, are as warnings before | 
death, like the glare of the lamp about to be extin- | 
guished.” 

Here she wrung her hands: Herbert would have taken 
them in his. 

“No,” said she, drawing them away; “ their touch 
would pollute you, Mr. Vivyan. Oh, it was cruel in 
them to part us, was it not? If you knew all, your hate 
would turn to pity.” 

“Think not at all of me. 
Vivyan earnestly. 

«“ But you cannot hate me so much as I hate myself. 
Oh, I am lvathsome! But who made meso? Lady 
Gretnor. Curses on her !—may xf 

«They cannot reach her,” said Vivyan, interrupting 
her; “she is if 

«“ Dead!” exclaimed she, with a hollow, convulsive 
laugh, which lit up her eye with a momentary lustre—« 
dead! then my curse was fatal. They tell me curses 
have the power to drag down to the grave; and mine, 
even mine, have been heard on high. Ha, ha! Have 
I not cause to curse her? Oh, if you knew the arts by 
which I was trepanned—was lured into that fatal mar- 
riage—the infernal means by which I was beset. My 
cousin, too, that siren! how she flattered and cajoled 
me! neither left me night nor day till they had accom- 
plished their hellish purpose—wrung from me my all- 
unwilling consent. Oh, I loved you, Mr. Vivyan, with 
all the affection of my young heart! and to be sacrificed | 
to a man whom I abhorred! Oh, if you knew what it is | 
to be prostituted to the loathsome embraces of one we | 
hate—to recoil from his touch as from that of a serpent. 
All this I have endured. Can hell, in all its ingenuity of | 
torments, have worse in store ?” 

She shuddered as with some dreadful recollection, and | 
continued, her eyes almost starting from their sockets ;— | 
“Think you that the spirits of those who are gone 
are permitted to revisit this earth—that they continue to 
feel an interest in those they once loved—those left 
Can they grieve, and weep, for the 
It seems to me”’(and 


| had 


I hate you!—nho!” said 











here in misery? 
wretchedness they have caused ? 


here she looked wildly around her) «that my mother is 
ever near me, that she haunts my couch, that I hear her 
voice—— sometimes her sobs, never her reproaches. Oh, 


she was all gentleness, was she not; Mr. Vivyan? And 
now she is in a place where there is no sorrow, and 
where, alas! [ shall never join her.” 

“ Have better hopes,” said Vivyan, tenderly ; “ trust 
in Heaven and its mercy.” | 

«Hopes! mercy !~—oh, what hope,” she said bitterly, 
“is left for me? And yet the Magdalen was pardoned, 
was she not, Mr. Vivyan? But, then, she was penitent. 
Oh, if you could see within. If my sins were graven on 
my brow, you would shrink from looking at it as from 
some infamous picture. Yet are they not written in 
every feature ’—read you not there the traces of guilt ? 
—the lines of sin, debauchery, depravity! Oh, Mr. 
Vivyan, I wish to live—now that my hour approaches, 
I wish to live. Shall I tell you a secret?” said she, in 
a low tone. “Twice I have planned my death, my self- 
destruction—ay, thought of the grave as my best friend ; 


but now ——Oh, sir, I am unfit to die—to die with all 
my sins upon my head! Oh, it is a dreadful thing to 
die, and so young—to bear no more the voice of birds— 


to see no more the sunshine! Oh, I cannot die—I will 
not die!” 

«Give not way to such thoughts, Lady Singleton. 
Trust in Heaven. Perhaps you may yet 7 

“No, no,” she replied; “ Dubois has said it.” She 
rolled her head backwards and forwards on the pillow 
for some time, as a child is rocked in its cradle, as though 
she could thus still to rest some troublous thought, still 
repeating, “ Dubois has said it, Dubois has said it.” 

Vivyan wept. 

“Ah, you weep, Mr. Vivyan!—would that I could 
weep !—but the sources of my tears are dry now. Ah, 
I have shed tears, floods of tears—have past a life of 





tears. It has been a cruel world to me. I have found 
none good in it—no, not one. It is peopled with fiends. 
They have only the outward form of man; but are like 


the apples in the Dead Sea—show beautiful to the sight, 
but within dust, vile dust and ashes. I sought for happi- 
ness in love—I loved, but was cruelly abandoned, betray- 
ed, sold to a villain, who made a merchandise of my 
beauty, and bartered my person for gold. I have herded 
with gamesters and sharpers, till I ceased to feel shocked 





| in their ruin, 





at their villany. Nay, myself—it is true; you may well 
look at me—I have lured others into their nets—assisted 
Oh, you would loathe me if you knew 
all. Listen,” said she in a whisper; “I will give you 
the catalogue of my lovers. But, no; your ears are too 
pure—and to you, too, No, no, no!—TI could confess, 
but not to you.” 

Vivyan shuddered—he had not been prepared for this 
avowal, To change the current of his thought, he paced 
the room backwards and forwards several times. When 
he again approached her couch, he found that Lady 
Singleton, exhausted by her exertion, had fallen into a 
swoon, 

He called the nurse; and Dubois at that moment 
made his appearance. 


” 


For many suceeding. days, Vivyan, by every kind at- 
tention, eneavoured to soothe Lady Singleton, and alle- 
viate her sufferings by the tenderest sympathy. But her 
malady, a rapid pulmonary consumption, hourly gained 
ground, and baffled the aid of medicine; whilst her mind 
refused all consolation. As she felt her end draw nigh, 
she clung with increasing eagerness to life; and Dubois’ 
oracular words were continually on her lips. 

Unhappily, her ideas of religion were very unfixed ; 
and the dread of that which was to come made her death- 
bed one of thorns. She said to Vivyan, when, as usual, 
he paid her his visit, “ Are we not to rise again in the 
same bodies? I have been looking at myself in the glass, 
and said, Is there any form of beauty or comeliness left 
in me worth perpetuating? These sunken eyes—this 
brow, on which no sunny smile beamed for years—this 
countenance, which no inward light of joy can again 
illamine—that haggard cheek—those deep-drawn inter- 
secting lines—furrows round my mouth—that hair, grown 
thin and gray before their time,—is such a picture worth 
repairing! And then to be pent down into a narrow 
place—to be a prey to the earth-worm—to become a 
putrid and undistinguishable mass of rottennes and cor- 
ruption—poh !—to have my bones crumbled into dust— 
scattered to the four winds of heaven—to go to the pro- 
duction of other animal and vegetable life ;—and yet to 
be kneaded again into fiesh—to be re-collected to the 
veriest atom, the smallest particle—to be remodeled into 
what I am,—better annihiation !” 

Such were some of the desolating reflections that tortur- 
ed her. 

Yet one day, like a lucid interval of madness, a falsely 
flattering ray of hope broke in on the darkness of her 
soul. 

Nothing is more common than for consumptive patients 
to take the cessation of pain for a return of convalescence. 
No symptom is worse. It is the unnatural hue that 
paints the leaf of autumn, and tells of winter—the calm 
before a storm—the flash before the thunderbolt. 

“ Herbert,” said she, (it was the first time she had 
called him by that familiar pame,) “you will allow 
me to call you Herbert, will you not? Herbert, I 
have had a sweet sleep, so full of delightful dreams, 
that I could have wished never to awake. I have 
lived over again all my early life, even from infancy, 
when I chased the butterfly, or ran home to my mother 
with my lap full of shells. My poor dear mother! I 
saw her plainly as I see you. She was seated on 
the terrace, beautiful as a Grecian statue. 1 was play- 
ing with a large Newfoundland dog—you remember 
him, Herbert—he was jumping on my neck, joyful 
at being let loose, and almost throwing me down with 
his weight; and she was looking at me with one 
of her sweet smiles that went to the heart. Then camea 
change over my dream. I was no longer a child. Bab- 
bicomb appeared to my eyes as in a picture, clearer, more 
distinct—for the shadows on the rocks that enclose the 
bay were continually shifting, as the clouds passed over 
them. The sun glanced on the white sails of the boats, 
as the fishermen were spreading their nets ; and our little 
skiff lay rocking at anchor off the glittering beach. I 
could even hear the uncertain murmurs of the waves, as 
they rippled over the pebbles on the shore, You were 
with me. We stood beneath the shade of the sycamores, 
and, through two of these columns, gazed upon that 
world of beauty. Your hand was-locked in mjne—its 
pulses responded to my own ; I even knew your thoughts, 
as mine were known to you. It was the first time that 
my heart had told me that the love I bore for you dif- 
fered from that | felt for my mother, Then your eyes 








met mine, and our loves blended in their beams, and—| 
thought no more of the landscape.” Q 

Herbert too well remembered that scene—one sunny 
ray on the gloomy path of his years—a fountain in the 
wilderness of life. He at that moment almost forgot the 
poor degraded being that lay before fim was unworthy 
of his tenderness, and would have clasped her to his 
bosom; but he repressed the impulse. He dared not 
trust himself to speak. 

Lady Singleton divined his thoughts. «It was but a 
dream, Mr, Vivyan. I am now an object of disgust, not 
love,” said she bitterly. “This heart is dead te love, 
It is like my frame, a mass of corruption.” 

Then, as if some, terrific visions haunted her, she 
waved wildly her skeleton arm over her head, to chase 
them away. Her eyes were dry, fixed, and lustreless, 
as though their light was turned within. Her features 
convulsed, her purple lips moved; but no other sound 
escaped them than her breathing, that, long suspended, 
at last escaped with difficulty, in a painful struggle be- 
tween life and death. 

It was terrible to witness—Vivyan was on his knees 
by her side. She at length riveted her eyes on his; but 
it was clear that Lady Singleton no longer recognised 
him. She muttered names that he had never heard, and 
began sentences that she filled up in her mind. Now 
she seemed shudderingly to fancy herself in the arms of 
her husband—now mon ami, amico mio, and all the 
terms of endearment that she had addressed to her lovers, 
in different languages, escaped her lips, which she pro- 
truded, as though for kisses. Then she made signs with 
her fingers, as though she was standing at the back of 
the chair of some dupe at the gaming-table—and then 
stared wildly as the phantom of some hapless suicide, 
whom she had conspired to ruin, passed before her. 

Vivyan could not endure the spectacle, and was rising, 
when she seized his arms with ‘supernatural strength, 
and stared wildly at him, exclaiming, « No, it is not 
Herbert—he was young and ‘handsome! He loved me 
—loved me, I say?” shaking him convulsively,- « Did 
you never hear of Emily Mandeville? Oh, sir, in pity 
save her! Take her to her mother—tell her all. You 
understand me. Tell her that they would tear me from 
her, from Herbert, from all I love—that they would break 
my heart, her heart, his heart. It was cruel of them, sir, 
sir, was it not? Mercy !—oh, mercy !” 

She continued for a while to mutter some unintelligi- 
ble words, then clasped her hands in prayer—they sank 
insensibly on the bed, but still retained their attitude. 

Vivyan wiped his eyes that were blinded with tears. 
He leaned over her again. 

“She is dead,” said Dubgis, who had just entered : 
« Tout est fini!” 

« Alas,” sighed Herbert, “the Sacrrrrcs is complete!” 





SATIETY. 


’T was strange—in youth all action and all life, 
Burning for pleasure, not averse from strife : 
Woman—the field—the ocean—all that gave 
Promise of gladness, peril of a grave, 

In turn he tried—he ransack’d all below, 

And found his recompense in joy or wo. 

No tame trite medium ; for his feelings sought 
In that intenseness an escape from thought: 
The tempest of his heart in scorn had gazed 
On that the feebler elements had rais’d ; 

The rapture of his heart had Jook’d on high, 
And asked if greater dwelt beyond the sky: 
Chain’d to excess, the slave of such extreme, 
How woke he from the wildness of that dream? 
Alas! he told not—but he did awake 

To curse the wither’d heart that would not break. 


Byrow. 
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A GENERAL SURVEY OF MUSIC, FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY GEORGE HOGARTH. 


PREFACE. 


At a period when music is more and more extensively 
cultivated, as a branch of polite knowledge, as a power- 
ful aid in the exercises of devotion, and as a rational and 
elegant recreation in social and domestic life, a work like 
the present appears to be called for. Dr. Burney’s His- 
tory of Music, from its magnitude, is not calculated for 
general use, and, moreover, does not embrace the last half 
century—a most eventful and interesting period of the 
art. A work upon the plan of Dr. Burney’s, the fruit 
of similar learning and research, equally attractive in its 
style, and better proportioned in the relative extent of its 
different parts, would be most welcome to those who are 
inclined to enter deeply into the study of musical history 
and antiquities. The minute details, however, which 
such a work must necessarily contain, would have little 
interest for a numerous and daily increasing description 
of readers, whose taste for the art leads them to desire a 
general knowledge, not only of its present state among 
ourselves, but of its history in other times and countries. 

It is for this class of readers that the present work is 
intended. The author’s object is to give that informa- 
tion respecting the progress of music, the personal his- 
tory of the most eminent musicians, and the present 
state of the art in this and other countries, which is now 
looked upon as indispensable to every person of liberal 
attainments. He has endeavoured to use simple and 
perspicuous language, avoiding technical phraseology and 
abstruse discussions ; these, in truth, being wholly unne- 
cessary in treating of music—not as an intricate science, 
but as one of the most beautiful of the fine arts. He has 
entered, as fully as the plan of a concise and popular 
work would admit of, into an examination of the works 
of the great masters—endeavouring to illustrate those 
principles of criticism which are the foundation of sound 

judgments on musical subjects. His opinions, he knows, 
are not always in accordance with those which have 
been advanced by critics superior to himself; and he is 
very far from having any overweening confidence in his 
own infallibility. He may have taken narrow views, or 
(like many of his betters) may have been sometimes 
blinded by prejudice. But his opinions have been care- 
fully formed ; and any errors that may be laid to their 
charge are certainly not the result of wilful perversion of 
judgment. 

The following pages contain a view of the state of 
music among the ancients—an account of its revival in 
the middle ages; and a history of its progress in Italy, 
Germany, France, and England, down to the present 
time. It embraces biographical sketches of the greatest 
musicians, (the lives of many of whom are full of in- 
terest,) and critical remarks on their productions. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that the same minute- 
ness of historical detail cannot be expected in this as in 
a larger work. But, in taking a general survey of the 
art, the author’s object has been to select its most promi- 
nent and important features; and he believes he has 
omitted very few musicians whose labours have material- 
ly influenced its progress. 

On one interesting topic he has not touched, further 
than in the way of incidental remark. This is the na- 
tional, or traditional, music of different countries. But 
this, as yet, is more a matter of enquiry and speculation 
than of history. Before a history of national music can 
be written, multitudes of volumes, unconnected with the 
subject of music, must be ransacked; and even then the 
materials will be meagre and unsatisfactory. Travellers 
are seldom sufficiently. versed in music to collect and note 
down accurately the melodies, or to describe distinctly 
the musical instruments, and the modes of vocal and in- 
strumental performance, of the countries they visit. A 
historian of national mucic must not only spend years in 
collecting and digesting the fragments of information 





scattered through innumerable volumes, but, like another 
Burney, only on a much more extensive scale, must 
make a series of “Musical Tours” through the remotest 
regions of the earth. 


CHAPTER I. 


The music of the ancients—Music of the Hebrews—The Egyp- 
tians—The Greeks—The Romans. 

Music, though now ‘a very complex and difficult art, 
is, in truth, a gift of the Author of Nature to the whole 
human race. Its existence and influence are to be traced 
in the records of every people from the earliest ages, and 
are perceptible, at the present time, in every quarter of 
the globe, It is a part of the benevolent order of Provi- 
dence, that we are capable of receiving from the objects 
around us, pleasures independent of the immediate pur- 
poses for which they have been created. Our eyes do 
not merely enable us to see external things, so as to avail 
ourselves of their useful properties—they enable us also 
to enjoy the delight produéed by the perception of beauty, 
a perception which (upon whatever principle it may be 
explained) is something distinct from any consideration 
of the mere utility of an object. We could have had 
the most accurate perceptions of the form and position 
of every thing that constitutes the most beautiful land- 
scape, without receiving any idea of its beauty. We 
could have beheld the sun setting amid the glowing tints 
of a summer evening, without thinking of any thing be- 
yond the advantage of serene weather : we might have 
contemplated the glassy expanse of the ocean reflecting 
the tranquil beams of the moon, without any other feel- 
ing than the comfort of a safe and easy navigation; and 
the varieties of hill and dale, of shady woods and luxu- 
riant verdure, might have been pleasant only in the eyes 
of farmers or graziers. We could, too, have listened to 
sounds with equal indifference to every thing beyond the 
mere information they conveyed to us; and the sighing 
of the breeze, or the murmuring of the brook, while we 
learned from them nothing of which we could avail our- 
selves, might have been heard without pleasure. It is 
evident that the perception of external things, for the 
mere purpose of making use of them, has no connection 
with the feeling of their beauty ; and that our Creator, 
therefore, has bestowed on us this additional feeling, for 
th@purpose of augmenting our happiness. Had he not 
had this design, he might have left us without the sense 
of beauty or deformity. “If God,” says Paley, “had 
wished our misery, he might have made sure of his pur- 
pose by forming our senses to be as many sores and pains 
to us as they are now instruments of our gratification 
and enjoyment; or by placing us among objects so ill 
suited to our perceptions, as to have continually offended 
us, instead of ministering to our refreshment and delight. 
He might have made, for instance, every thing we saw 
loathsome, every thing we touched a sting, and every 
sound a discord.” 

In place of every sound being a discord, the greatest 
part of the sounds which we hear are more or less agree- 
able to us. The infinite variety of sounds produced by 
the winds and waters—the cries of animals, the notes of 
birds—and, above all, the tones of the human voice, all 
affect us with various kinds and degrees of pleasure ; 
and, in general, it may be said, that it is such sounds as 
indicate something to be feared and avoided, such as the 
howling of wild beasts, or the hissing of serpents, that 
are positively painful to our ears. In this sense, all na- 
ture may be said to be full of music—the disagreeable 
and discordant sounds being (as in artificial music) in 
such proportion only as to heighten the pleasure derived 
from those Which are agreeable. The human voice is 
that which pleases us chiefly, and affects us most power- 
fully. Its natural tones and accents are calculated to 
penetrate the heart of the listener; and the union of 
these to articulate speech, in every language, not only 
produces a melody which pleases the ear, but an effect on 
the feelings, of which the mere words would be incapa- 
ble. These natural tones of the voice, either by them- 
selves or joined to articulate language, constitute music 
in its simplest state; and the pleasures and feelings de- 
rived from such music must necessarily have existed in 
every form of society. 

The history of music, therefore, is coeval with the his- 
tory of our species. In the earlier ages of the world, of 
the music of which no remains have descended to the 
present times, its history must be gleaned from ancient 
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literature; and the scanty lights thus afforded, must be 
aided, as far as possible, by conjectures derived from the 
state of music in those rude and primitive stages of 
society which come under our own observation. Volumes 
upon volumes have been written upon the music of the 
ancients, full of learned research and ingenious specula- 
tion ; but the results have by no means repaid the la- 
bour. From these works, a good deal of information 
may be acquired respecting the customs and manners of 
the ancients; but they hardly contain a single fact which 
can be of any use to the practical musician of the present 
day, or to those dilettanti who prosecute musical enqui- 
ries from a love of the art as it now exists, 

Without reference to historical details of any sort, it 
may be concluded, from the existence of music in every 
state of society, at the present day, that it also existed in 
the earliest ages of the world. We find that the music 
of uncultivated tribes, and the music which, in civilised 
nations, has descended from their rude ancestors, though 
presenting many varieties, arising from the character of 
the people, the genius of their language, and other causes, 
has yet a strong general resemblance. By analysing the 
simple melodies found among the common people of 
Scotland, Ireland, France, and other parts of Europe, 
and in Hindostan, Persia, the Islands of the Indian 
Ocean, Africa, and even China, it is discovered that these 
melodies are formed upon a certain scale, or series of 
sounds, which, therefore, is dictated and rendered agree- 
able to onr ears by an original law of nature; and this 
scale, too, is substantially the same as that on which the 
most artificial music of the present day is founded, the 
latter being only rendered more extensive and complete. 
It cannot then be doubted, that, in the most ancient 
times, there existed melodies founded on a similar scale, 
and possessing similar characters to the national music 
of the present day: and it may reasonably be supposed, 
that the strains, for example, of the shepherds and herds- 
men of the patriarchal ages, whose manners are so beau- 
tifully described in Holy Writ, were nearly akin to the 
untutored Jays which are found to express the loves 
and griefs of the present pastoral inhabitants of similar 
regions. 

The most ancient notices of music are to be found in 
the Bible. The invention of musical instruments is as- 
scribed, in the book of Genesis, to Jubal, who is men- 
tioned as being the “ father of such as handle the harp 
and organ.” ‘The invention of instruments at this early 
age of the world implies the previoffs existence of vocal 
music; for instruments have always been devised for the 
purpose of imitating the melodious accents of the human 
voice. * What was the nature of the instruments in- 
vented by Jubal, can only be matter of conjecture ; for 
the words “ harp and organ,” used in our translation of 
the Scriptures, are not to be held as meaning the instru- 
ments now known by these names. The translators of 
the Bible into modern languages, knowing nothing of 
the instruments used among the Hebrews, seem to have 
employed the names of modern instruments almost at 
random, in this as well as other places. In the French 
translation of this passage, the words “ le violon et les 
orgues” are found ; and in the 150th psalm, where there 


is an enumeration of the instruments then in use among 
the Hebrews, the French trans!ators have again used the 
word “violon,” though there is not the slightest reason 
for supposing that any instrument at all analogous to the 
violin was known prior to the middle ages, 

That the Hebrews were a very musical people, appears 
from every part of the Old ‘Testament—music being 
mentioned as forming a part of all their religious rites 
and ceremonies, and as being used on all festive occa- 
sions, whether public or private. During the reigns of 
David and Solomon, the most splendid period in Jewish 
history, this art seems to have been at its height among 
that people. David was himself a musician; and his 
inspired lyrics, the Psalms, were set to music for the pur- 
pose of being performed by “the chief musician,” and 
the band or orchestra under his direction, which con- 
sisted of numerous singing men and singing women, and 
players upon different instruments. Of these instru- 
ments, nothing more is known than that some of them 
had strings, seemingly on the principle of the modern 


harp; that others were of the nature of horns, or trum- 


pets ; and that others were beaten, like cymbals. As to 
the music itself, it probably resembled very much the 
rude, but frequently grand and imposing music still to be 


heard in various parts of the East, consisting of a very 
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simple strain or melody, adapted to the enunciation of a 
long poem, sung by a single voice, intermixed with cho- 
ruses in the unison or octave, and accompanied in a 
similar manner by instruments. During the period of 
their national prosperity, the Hebrews appear to have 
excelled their cotemporaries in music, as in other arts ; 
for, in the beautiful lamentation composed on the Baby- 
lonian captivity, (the 137th psalm,) t%e captives are 
described as being importuned by their oppressors to en- 
tertain them with the “ songs of Sion.” “ For they that 
led us away captives required of us a sung, and melody 
in our heaviness, saying, Sing us one of the songs of 
Sion. How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land? If { forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning!’ ‘Though the Hebrew people were 
afterwards restored to their country, yet their subsequent 
history is that of a continual decline, down to their total 
destruction as a nation, and affords no materials whatever 
for throwing light on the state of their music. 

That music was cultivated by some of the nations by 
whom the Jewish power was overthrown, particularly 
among the Chaldeans, appears from different passages 
in the sacred writers. Daniel describes the musical es- 
tablishment at the court of Nebuchadnezzar as being 
magnificent, and as comprehending the different instru- 
ments in use among the Hebrews. For their music and 
instruments, the Chaldeans were probably indebted to 
their captives. But there is one people, the Egyptians, 
among whom music, like other arts and sciences, seems 
to have flourished in the most remote ages, and in a 
degree far surpassing any thing to which they afterwards 
arrived in other parts of the ancient world. 

This wonderful people were formed into a powerful 
kingdom, at a period when the ancestors of the Jews 
were confined to the single family of Jacob. Even then, 
they appear, from the Book of Genesis, to have been far 
as well as those arts which belong more exclusively to 
polished life. By the concurring testimony of Greek 
writers, music was cultivated in Egypt from the most 
distant times to which their records ascend, From these 
writers, however, we learn nothing more than the fact, 
that music was cultivated, and that the Greeks derived 
from the Egyptians many of their musical instruments. 
But there still exists some pieces of Egyptian antiquity, 
trom which it may be inferred that the music of that 
country must have been, like other arts, in a great 
measure lost, before it began to be cultivated by the 
Gree ks, 

One of these is an Egyptian pillar, brought to Rome 
by Augustus, and still to be seen there, where it is 
known by the name of the guglia rotta. On this pillar, 
(which is supposed by the most learned antiquarians, to 
have been erected by Sesostris several centuries before 
the Trojan war,) there is a representation of a musical 
instrument of two strings, and having a neck somewhat 
resembling the modern lute. Now, the contrivance of 
giving to stringed instruments a neck, or finger-board, 
by which one string can be made to produce a series of 
notes by the pressure of the different fingers, was totally 
unknown to the Greeks; and this method of increasing 
the powers of stringed instruments was one of the cir- 
cumstances which contributed most essentially to “the 
advancement of modern music. ‘The possession, by the 
Egyptians, of this most important expedient, and its 
being unknown to the Greeks, would lead to the infer- 
ence, that, as the Egyptians had an instrument so much 
more perfect than any of those known to the Greeks, 
they possessed a kind of music corresponding to the su- 
perior powers of this instrument. 

Another piece of Egyptian antiquity was discovered 
by Mr. Bruce, and is minutely described by him in a 
letter to Dr. Burney. It is ‘% drawing of a musical in- 
strument, in an ancient sepulchre adjoining to the ruins 
of Thebes. After describing the sepulchre, and its in- 
dications of a very remote antiquity, Mr. Bruce gives an 
account of the picture in the following remarkable terms : 
« At the end of the passage on the left hand, is the pic- 
ture of a man playing upon the harp, painted in fresco, 
and quite entire. He is clad in a habit made like a shirt, 
such as the women still wear in Abyssinia, and-the men 
in Nubia. This seems to be white linen or muslin, with 
narrow stripes of red. It reaches down to his ankles; 
his feet are without sandals, and bare; his neck and 
arms are also bare; his loose wide sleeves are gathered 
above the elbows; his head is close shaved; he seems 








a corpulent man, and about fifty years of age, in colour 
rather of the darkest for an Egyptian. To guess by the 
detail of the figure, the painter should have had about 
the same degree of merit with a good sign-painter in 
Europe ; yet he has represented the action of the mu- 
sician in a manner never to be mistaken. His left hand 
seems employed in the upper part of the instrument 
among the notes in alto, as if in an arpeggio; while, 
stooping forwards, he seems with his right hand to be 
beginning with the lowest string, and promising to as- 
cend with the most rapid execution ; this action so ob- 
viously rendered by an indifferent artist, shows that it 
was a common one in his time, or, in other words, that 
great hands were then frequent, and consequently, that 
music was well understood, and diligently followed.” 
Mr. Bruce then goes on, at greater length than is ne- 
cessary for our purpose, to describe the construction of 
the instrument, and accompanies his description with a 
figure of the harp. According to his representation, it 
closely resembles the harp of the present day, and is as 
elegant in form, and rich in ornament, as those which 
are seen in our drawing-rooms. ‘I‘aken in proportion 
with the size of the performer, it must have been, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bruce, about six feet and a half in height, 
with thirteen strings, which must not only, from its size, 
have afforded powerful tones, but a scale of considerable 
extent. Mr. Bruce concludes his letter with the follow- 
ing observations : “ This harp overturns all the accounts 
of the earliest state of ancient music and instruments 
in Egypt; and is altogether, in its form, ornaments, and 
compass, an incontestable proof, stronger than a thousand 
Greek quotations, that geometry, drawing, mechanics, 
and music, were at the greatest perfection when the harp 
was made, and that what we think, in Egypt, was the 
invention of arts, was only the beginning of the era of 
their restoration.” 

In the same letter, Mr. Bruce mentions another an- 
cient harp, which is represented on a basso-relievo at 
Ptolemais, a city built by Ptolemy Philadelphus. It has 
fifteen strings ; from which circumstance, and from there 
being no harp with so many strings found in any remains 
of Grecian sculpture, Mr. Bruce concludes that it, like 
the other, is Egyptian; a conclusion which is strength- 
ened by the place where its representation was found. 

Whatever was the splendour of the Egyptian monar- 
chy, and the state of the arts and sciences among the 
people, in ages of which nothing is known, it appears 
that this splendour had decayed, and those arts and 
sciences had been lost, before any Grecian author, whose 
writings are extant, had acquired any personal knowledge 
of that country. The earliest Greek writers who de- 
scribe the pyramids, and other monuments of antiquity, 
seem to have been as ignorant of their history and origin, 
as we are at this day; and every thing that they say 
conveys the impression of a country full of the wrecks 
of a more elevated state of society. Though, therefore, 
the Greeks admit that, in the earlier periods of their own 
history, they borrowed largely from the arts and sciences 
of the Egyptians, it is probable that, even in that 
remote period, the decay of Egypt had begun, and that 
there no longer existed that music, and those instruments, 
which they had formerly possessed. Egypt, during the 
whole period of its authentic history, was in a state of 
gradual decline ; till at last, under the dominion of Alex- 
ander the Great, its arts and sciences, and even its lan- 
guage, were Grecian; thus receiving back from the 
Greeks, a portion of that which, in the days of its own 
glory, it had bestowed upon them. 

The Greeks are the people of antiquity whose music 
has attracted the largest share of attention,among the 
moderns. During the whole period of their history, they 
considered music as an art of great dignity and im- 
portance, and cultivated it with the utmost assiduity. Its 
practice formed an essential part of education among the 
higher ranks, to whom, indeed, it was in a great measure 
confined ; and its theory occupied the attention of the 
most distinguished men of science, several of whose 
writings on the subject are still extant. 

It might, therefore, have been expected that our know- 
ledge of Grecian music should be considerable. But in 
truth, it is quite the reverse ; and neither the contents of 
the ancient writings, nor the multifarious researches and 
speculations of modern enquirers, give us any idea of 
what the Greek music really was. Nor is this so sur- 
prising as it would at first appear. The music of a 
country can be handed down to a remote pesterity only 





by the preservation of actual compositions, by means of 
a notation which is not merely adequate to express the 
sounds with distinctness, but continues to be intelligible, 
Now, all that remains of this music, consists of two or 
three small fragments, expressed by a notation, the 
manner of interpreting which is far from being fully 
understood. 

As to the scientific treatises which we still possess, 
though they profess to be on the subject of music, yet 
(with very slight exceptions) they have little to do with 
it as a practical art. They are, in fact, treatises on that 
branch of natural philosophy, which is termed acoustics ; 
and are calculated to throw no more light on the art of 
music as then practised, than could be gained at the 
present day, from the Harmonics of Smith, or the Acous- 
tics of Chladni—works which, in their objects, corre- 
spond precisely to the musical writings of Aristoxenus 
and Euclid. The object of these writers, both ancient 
and modern, is to obtain an accurate divison of the in- 
tervals of the scale by means of calculations, deduced 
from the vibrations of sonorous bodies; and the only 
result from these calculations, which can at all be bene- 
ficial to practical music, may be a more perfect method 
of tuning certain instruments. But the modern writings 
in which these descriptions are found, do not contain a 
syllable, which in after-times would give the slightest 
idea of the music which is now practised among us; 
and precisely similar is the case with the writings of 
antiquity. Some treatises, indeed, there are, which are 
somewhat of a practical nature ; explaining the mode of 
notation, and even giving something like rules for com- 
position: but the want of a body of music, by which 
these rules might be illustrated, renders them now un- 
intelligible and useless. All that we learn from these 
writings, and from the attempts of modern commentators, 
is, that we know next to nothing of the matter, in so far 
as the value of the Greek music is concerned ; though 
we obtain a good deal of information respecting the ex- 
tent to which its practice was carried, and its influence 
on society and manners. 

The poems of Homer are full of allusions to music, 
which he represents as having been in constant use at 
the time of the Trojan war. At that period, the music 
of voices, accompanied by the lyre and the flute, is de- 
scribed as being always employed, not only on public, 
solemn, and festive occasions, but also as a favourite 
amusement of private life. Banquets, sacrifices, and 
processions, were accompanied by minstrels, whose func- 
tion it was to rouse the feelings by singing appropriate 
poetry. Achilles, when, in resentment for the loss of his 
mistress, he is visited during his retirement by his friends 
deputed to persuade him to return to the army, is found 
in his tent, soothing his irritated feelings by singing and 
playing on the harp. And Paris is upbraided by Hector, 
for the effeminacy of his character, « his curling tresses, 
and his silver lyre.” Homer seems to have been pe- 
culiarly sensible of the charms of music, of which, and 
its effects, the Iliad and the Odyssey contain many ex- 
quisite descriptions. In the rapturous language which 
he employs on the subject, and the variety of his beaa- 
tiful allusions to it, he, more nearly than any other poet, 
approaches our Shakspeare; who, however, as the eulo- 
gist of music, stands unrivaled. 

The principal musical instruments among the Greeks 
(the only ones, indeed, on which musicians of eminence 
thought it worthy to perform) were the lyre and the 
flute. For the former instrument there were different 
terms, which, in modern languages, have been translated 
sometimes by the word /yre, and sometimes harp. The 
flute, though it was held in high estimation, has not’ been 
described in such terms as to give us a distinct idea of 
its powers. It seems to have been brought to a high 
degree of improvement, as it was the instrument used by 
the most esteemed public performers, some of whom are 
said to have paid for a flute sums equal to five hundred 
pounds sterling. 

In the time of Homer, the lyre appears to have had 
only four strings; from which circumstance, and its 
small size, it must have been an instrument of very 
feeble powers. Between the time of Homer and that of 
Terpander, who is supposed to have flourished between 
six and seven hundred years before the Christian era, 
the number of strings was increased toseven. An eighth 
string, completing the octave, was added by Pythagoras, 
about a hundred and fifty years after Terpander. Suc- 
cessive additions continued to be made. Euclid speaks 
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of the lyre having ten strings. Timotheus, whose name 
has acquired a modern celebrity, from Dryden’s “ Alex- 
ander’s Feast,” appears to have increased the number to 
eleven; for which enormity he was condemned by the 
Spartan senate to have the additional strings of his lyre 
cut off, and to be banished from the city.* In this docu- 
ment he is accused of having corrupted the ears of youth 
by encroaching on the simplicity of the seven-stringed 
lyre; from which it would appear that, whatever may 
have been the case elsewhere, it had, till this time, re- 
mained in that state at Sparta. Plutarch speaks of a 
lyre of twelve strings ; which number it never seems to 
have exceeded. 

The musical scale of the Greeks, reached, at its great- 
est extent, to two octaves. It precisely resembled the 
scale of the moderns in the disposition of its intervals, 
and, consequently, in the kind of melody which it was 
calculated to produce. But, in place of being arranged 
by octaves, as with us, it was arranged into tetrachords, 
or groups of four notes each. The Greek music, too, 
like the modern, had its three genera: the diatonic, or 
natural scale, of which the greatest part of melody con- 
sists—the chromatic, in which the sounds of the natural 
scale are artificially divided by semitones; and the en- 
harmonic, in which this division is made into quarter 
tones. There were a variety of modes, similar to the 
variety of keys in modern music. These modes were 
distinguished by the names of different districts, as the 
Dorian, Lydian, Phrygian, &c., and are described as 
acting differently on the feelings—the Lydian being soft 
and soothing, the Phrygian bold and warlike, &c. These 
differences could not*have, we think, arisen from the dif- 
ference in the pitch, which is said to be the circumstance 
that distinguished the different modes, like the modern 
keys. A modern air preserves the same expression 
whether it is sung in a higher or lower key. There 
must have been, we apprehend, some diversity of rhythm, 
or some peculiarity in the mode of performance, belong- 
ing to each mode, of which we have no explanation. 

It is generally supposed that the Greeks had no musi- 
cal rhythm, except that which regulated their poetry, so 
that the length of their notes, and the different kinds of 
musical feet, in their airs, were regulated entirely by the 
quantities of the syllables, and the feet of the poetry to 
which they were united. 

The Greek system of musical notation was excessive- 
ly complicated ; and, as might be expected, is imperfectly 
understood, notwithstanding the research and ingenuity 
which have been bestowed on the subject. ‘I'he letters 
of the alphabet formed the basis of this notation, and 
were multiplied by distortions and mutilations of their 
forms—by accents and arbitrary marks, producing above 
sixteen hundred signs or characters, to learn and acquire 
the use of which, we are informed by the Greek writers, 
cost the labour of several years. 

A few fragments of ancient Greek music are still in 
existence. Three hymns—to Apollo, Calliope, and 
Nemesis—have been discovered in three different ancient 
manuscripts, and in circumstances which leave no doubt 
as to their being genuine. They have been published 
by different antiquaries, and the copies are found, on the 
whole, to correspond. Dr. Burney has given them, with 
an interpretation, in modern notes, resulting not only 
from his own labours, but those of the former publishers 
of them. It is unfortunate, however, that the result 
does not repay the labour that has been bestowed on 
these relics of antiquity; for the music, as rendered in 
modern notes, is a mere jargon, from which we conceive 
that no conclusion of any kind can be drawn. The 
sounds are as barbarous as those of the rudest savages. 
We cannot believe that they are such as afforded plea- 
sure to the most elegant and refined people of antiquity ; 
and we are the more ready to withhold our belief, when 
we consider how uncertain it is whether the ancient notes 
are properly interpreted. 

Burney gives a fourth specimen of Greek music, con- 
sisting of part of an ode of Pindar, with musical notes, 
but of somewhat doubtful authority. This has a little 
more of the semblance of music than the other speci- 
mens, the sounds having some degree of connection, 

* Our fashionable piano-forte players, by the inordinate 
use they make of the shrill, tinkling notes which have 
been recently added to the top of the instrument, some- 
times make us think that such an edict against them 
would not be a bad thing at present, 
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and not being offensive to the ear. Dr. Burney has 
furnished it with a modern dress, by reducing it to regu- 
lar measure and putting a bass to it; in which guise it 
has somewhat the effect of a modern church chant. But 
these fragments cannot in the least assist us in forming 
an idea of the character of the Grecian music ; for, even 
supposing them all to be not only genuine, but correctly 
rendered into modern notes, there may have been con- 
ventional rules and methods of performance, (as is the 
case among ourselves,) not expressed by the notation, of 
which we cannot have any notion, and which may have 
rendered the effect of the music totally different from 
that which is conveyed to us by the modern notes. Be- 
sides, these fragments probably were meant to be recited, 
or chanted, by a great number of people in chorus, and, 
if so, could no more give us a general idea of Greek 
music, than two or three of our psalm tunes could enable 
our posterity, three thousand years hence, to draw con- 
clusions as to the music of England in the nineteenth 
century. 

The question, whether the Greeks possessed a know- 
ledge of what is called “harmony,” or the pleasure pro- 
ducéd by the combination of different sounds, heard at 
the same time, has undergone a great deal of discussion. 
A view of the arguments on each side would be incon- 
sistent with the plan of a popular work. We are in- 
clined, however, to think that the question has been de- 
cided ig the negative, fortwo reasons. In the first place, 
no indication of the effects of harmonious combinations 
is to be found in the Greek writers. ‘They use the word 
“harmony,” indeed, but not in the modern musical sense. 
Its meaning in music is defined by Suidas to be “ a well- 
ordered succession,” or, in other words, melody ; and 
ancient treatises professing, -in their titles, to be “On 
Harmony,” do not contain u word relating to harmony 
in its modern acceptation. Even in modern popular 
language harmony is used for melody. Addison speaks 
of an harmonious voice. In the second place, the Greeks 
treated as discords those combinations which are now 
considered most agreeable and essential in harmony, a 
fact which alone seems sufficient to decide the question 
in the negative. 

Music was held in the highest estimation among the 
Greeks, during the whole period of their history. To 
excel in it was considered as an accomplishment fitting 
the highest rank and gravest character; and it was 
reputed a powerful agent in forming the mind of youth, 
and in rousing the feelings of courage and patriotism. 
The celebrated Tyrteus was not only a warrior, but a 
poet and a musician. The Spartans paid him the great- 
est honours ; and it was their practice, that the soldiers, 
before going on a military expedition, were summoned 
to the king’s tent, to listen to his warlike songs. The 
ancient writers are full of the effects of music on the 
passions. Plutarch relates that Terpander, by means of 
his music, appeased a violent sedition among the Spar- 
tans; and that Solon, merely by singing a poem of his 
own composition, persuaded the Athenians to renew an 
unsuccessful war which they had given up in despair. 
Thucydides says, that when the Lacedemonians went 
into battle, it was the practice to play soft music for the 
purpose of preventing their courage from becoming too 
impetuous ; but that, on one occasion, when the day was 
going against them, Tyrteus, who was acting the part 
of a musician, quitted the soft Lydian mode, and began 
to play in the Phrygian, which so re-animated the re- 
tiring troops, that they returned to the charge and gained 
the victory. Dryden’s inimitable description of the 
effects of the lyre of Timotheus on the mind of Alex- 
ander, is founded on incidents in the history of that 
hero. Plutarch mentions that when the celebrated flute 
player Antigenides played a martial air before Alexan- 
der, that monarch became so inflamed that he sprang 
from the table, and seized his arms; and his ‘rushing 
from the banquet, with a torch in his hand, to destroy 
the conquered capital of Persia, was a circumstance 
which really happened. The celebrated painter, Theon, 
when about to exhibit a picture on a martial subject, 
made a musician sound a charge on the trumpet before 
withdrawing the curtain ; an exquisite piece of foppery, 
according to our ideas, but it is described as producing 
the intended effect. 

The lyrists and flute-players of antiquity received re- 
wards for their public performances more than equal to 
the most extravagant salaries now given to Italian opera 
singers, and were consequently equally splendid and 





luxurious in their way of life. Amabeus, the harper, 
whenever he sang cn the stage, was paid an Attic talent, 
(nearly two hundred pounds of our present money,) for 
his performance ; and Xenophon, in the following pass- 
age, gives a striking picture of the manners of those 
performers. “If,” he says, “a bad performer on the 
flute wishes to pass for a good one, how must he set 
about it? He must imitate the great flute-players invall 
those circumstances that are extraneous to the art itself: 
and principally as they are remarkable for spending great 
sums in rich furniture, and for appearing in public with 
a great number of servants, he must do the same.” 
Human nature is the same in all ages; there are few 
modern arts or professions, in which the same method 
of gaining distinction is not resorted to. 

The powerful influence of the Greek music on the 
passions and feelings, argues nothing in favour of its 
intrinsic excellence. We find that a highland pibroch, 
played on the bagpipe, is as strong an incitement to 
courage in the day of battle as the strains of Tyrteus. 
The great moral agency of the songs of Dibdin, in in- 
spiring our sailors not only with courage, but with manly 
and generous sentiments, must be ascribed much more 
to the verses than to the airs: and the political influence 
of music is of the same kind. It was the vigorous 
poetry, for instance, of the celebrated Marseillois hymn, 
acting on minds already excited by the events of a mo- 
mentous crisis, that enabled it to rouse the population of 
France to an enthusiasm which rose to frenzy ; and then 
the music, by itself, could produce a similar effect, by its 
association with the poetry and with the circumstances 
of the time. The song of the Marseillois was heard in 
France a thousand times, after the fever of the first revo- 
lution was over, with no other feeling than that of the 
admiration (with some small degree of excitement) 
which spirited poetry and music always produce: but 
no sooner did a new revolution break out, than the simi- 
larity of the crisis awoke all the old associations con- 
nected with this song : and then, as before, it resounded 
in every quarter, raising the feelings of the multitude 
from ardour to enthusiasm, and even fury. Such, no 
doubt, was the manner in which the patriotic songs of 
antiquity produced the great effects ascribed to them. As 
to the effect of music merely instrumental in battle, it 
must be ascribed, partly at least, to some direct influ- 
ence which seems to be possessed by certain sounds. 
The clangour of the trumpet has, in itself, something 
rousing and warlike; and the “ spirit-stirring” quality 
of the drum, especially when combined with 


The pomp and circumstance of glorious war, 


is universally felt. Mr. Bruce, after describing an Abys- 
sinian trumpet, says, “ This trumpet sounds only one 
note, E, in a loud, hoarse, and terrible tone. It is played 
slow when on a march, or where no enemy appears in 
sight ; but afterwards it is repeated very quick, and with 
great violence, and has the effect on the Abyssinian sol- 
diers of transporting them absolutely to fury and mad- 
ness, and of making them so regardless of life as to 
throw themselves in the middle of the enemy, which 
they do with great gallantry. I have often, in time of 
peace, tried what effect this charge would have upon 
them, and found that none who heard it could continue 
seated, but that all rose up and continued the whole 
time in motion.” This is an exact description of the 
effect of the bagpipe on the Scotish highlanders. 

While we do not believe that the effects of the Greek 
music were produced by any peculiar qualities unknown 
to the music of modern times, neither are we inclined 
to agree with those who, forming an estimate of it from 
the fragments which survive, and arguing from its want 
of harmony, suppose it to have been rude and inartifi- 
cial. These surviving fragments, as we have already 
said, hardly afford room for conclusions of any kind ; 
and there can be no doubt that the practice of melody 


might be carried to a high pitch of refinement without | 


any aid from harmony. Even in modern times, the 
sweet and expressive tones of a melodious voice, without 
any accompaniment, afford the utmost delight. It is 
impossible to believe that an art, cultivated for a series 
of ages among a people so ingenious and refined as the 
Greeks, could have remained in a barbarous state. As 
we have already remarked, the elements of music exist 
originally in the human mind; all mankind being not 
only gifted with a sensibility to musical sounds, but so 
formed as to be pleased with sounds belonging to a scale 
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The Greeks, therefore, must have had a national music, 
corresponding in its qualities to the character of the 
people and their language; and this species of music, 
understood and enjoyed by the great mass of the popu- 
lation, must have been that on which the more artificial 
music was founded. Dr. Burney has shown that the 
oldgst music of the Greeks, of which any account can 
be given, was founded on a scale corresponding precisely 
with the seale of the Scotish music—a circumstance 
which we should, at any rate, have concluded to have 
been the case, from the general considerations we have 
stated: and it is surely absurd to suppose, that, while 
the inhabitants of the mountains and the plains pos- 
sessed melodies dictated by Nature herself, the more re- 
fined inhabitants of the cities could listen to such 
barbarous jargon as the hymns to Apollo and Nemesis 
are supposed to have consisted of. 

The most artificial melodies of modern times are per- 
fectly congenial in character to the national music of the 
different countries of Europe. Examine a song of Ros- 
sini, the most florid of modern composers, and it will be 
found that its subject, or the strain that forms its ground- 
work, resembles entirely the popular airs of his country ; 
and this is equally the case with the airs of Mozart and 
Weber. The resources of modern art have greatly en- 
larged the bounds of melody, and bestowed upon it 
many graces and embellishments—frequently too many 
—but its substratum is always found to consist of the 
most agreeable strains of popular music. 

The Greek authors tell us that the bulk of their music 
was in the diatonic genus, because this species of music 
was understood by every body; the other genera being 
practised only by professors of the art. This corresponds 
exactly with the state of music in modern times. The 
ancient diatonic scale was capable of producing exactly 
the same species of melody with the similar scale of the 
moderns, in which the great bulk of our music also is 
composed ; because it is intelligible to every person, 


music. It is probable, therefore, that this species of 
music, among the Greeks, like that of the moderns, con- 
sisted of the elementary strains of their national airs, 
refined and expanded by the taste and skill of their mu- 
sicians: and when we consider the pains bestowed on 
its cultivation by men of the highest eminence, and the 
universal delight which it gave to the most accomplished 
and intellectual portion of the Grecian people, there 
seems little reason to doubt that this music was not only 
formed out of those elements which are furnished by 
nature, but that it was carried to a very high degree of 
excellence as an art. 

The state of music among the Romans requires little 
particular notice. They no doubt had a national music 
peculiar to themselves ; but their music, as an art, was 
entirely borrowed from the Greeks. During the days of 
the Roman empire its cultivation seems to have been 
carried to excess ; and the passion for it which was ex- 
hibited by Nero would be a proof that a love for the arts 
is consistent with the most abominable depravity, were 
it not pretty clear that he was actuated, like many mo- 
dern amateurs, by vanity more than a love of music. 
The means he took to preserve and improve his voice 
were, of course, such as were ordinarily practised by the 
singers of his time. He lay on his back with a leaden 
plate on his stomach; took strong medicines, and ab- 
stained from various kinds of food which were supposed 
to hurt the voice. He gave up making harangues to the 
senate and the soldiery, from the fear of injuring his 
voice, which he cherished for the more important em- 
ployment of singing in the theatre. After all, he was 
most probably an execrable performer; and it was by 
the influence of compulsion and terror that he procured 
attention and applause. He is said to have kept up an 
establishment of five thousand singers and players on 
instruments. When about to put himself to death, he 
cried, « What a pity it is to kill so good a musician !” 

Soon after this period, music began to decline in the 
Roman empire. The music of the Greeks, with the use 
of their instruments, sank into oblivion; and the slight 
knowledge of it which we now possess is gleaned en- 
tirely from the few ancient Greek treatises on the subject 
which survived the dark ages. 
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or series, which is found in every part of the world. | 





CHAPTER If. 


The progress of music during the middle ages, and down to the 
end of the sixteenth century—Music of the primitive Chris- 
tian churches—Gregory the Great—Notation—The organ— 
Invention of counterpoint—The troubadours—Popular music 
—Palestrina—Sacred music in England—Psalmody—Madrigals 
— Music in Germany and France. 


Music was employed from the earliest ages of the 
Christian church, in its religious service. What the 
music of the first Christians was, can only be matter of 
conjecture. But it may be supposed to have been simi- 
lar to that which had formerly been used in the different 
countries where they dwelt. In Judea, the religious 
chants formerly used in the Jewish worship would still 
be used ; and in other parts of the Roman empire, the 
new Christians would have recourse to the pagan hymns 
of the Greeks and Romans. That the music of the 
Christian church came to be generally borrowed from 
the Greeks, appears from the circumstance, that, when 
St. Ambrose, about the end of the fourth century, di- 
gested this music into a regular system, and established 
what has been called the Ambrosian chant, the nomen- 
clature he adopted was entirely Greek, The different 
modes, or scales, on which this chant was constructed, 
were distinguished by the Greek names of Dorian, 
Phrygian, &c. 

About two centuries afterwards, the celebrated pope 
Gregory the Great improved and extended the limits of 
the ecclesiastical chant; and threw it into that form 
which, in the catholic church, is retained at this day. 
Parts of the catholic liturgy are still chanted, or recited, 
in a kind of melody, composed strictly according to the 
laws of the Gregorian chant ; and with an effect won- 
derfully grave and noble, arising partly from the simpli- 
city of the strain, and its total dissimilarity to any of 
the music that is used on lighter occasions, and partly 
from the associations connected, as in the case of Gothic 
architecture, with its venerable antiquity. Of this cha- 
racter of the Gregorian chant our modern composers are 
so well aware, that they often employ it, on particular 
occasions, to heighten the effect of their sacred music. 
The music of these Gregorian chants, in the catholic 
missals, is written in those ancient square characters 
which are usually called Gregorian notes ; a term which 
has led to the supposition that Gregory was the inventor 
of these notes. This, however, is not the case. Gregory, 
indeed, made the very important step of applying the 
first seven Roman letters to the sounds of the octave, as 
is done to this day; but the Gregorian notes were not 
invented till many centuries after his death. 

About the middle of the fourth century, regular choirs 
were introduced into the churches. These were divided 
into two parts, and made to sing alternately, or re- 
sponsively. This was called antiphonal singing, out of 
which the modern fugue has arisen. In this species of 
music, a certain phrase of melody, after having been 
sung by one portion of the choristers, is echoed by the 
others, at certain distances, and at a higher or lower 
pitch; and the successive accumulation of these dif- 
ferent masses of sound, into one grand and harmonious 
whole, produces the greatest effects of which music is 
capable. Of such effects the most sublime instances are 
to be found in the choruses of Handel. 

The progress of musical notation from the time of 
Gregory the Great, may be traced in a few words: 
Gregory’s method was the very simple one of writing 
the words, and then placing above each syllable the letter 
indicating the note to which it was to be sung. Several 
clumsy expedients were then adopted, of writing the 
words on parallel lines, placing each word on a higher 
or lower line, according to the comparative height of the 
sound. The rudiments of the present system are to be 
observed in the method adopted about the ninth or tenth 
century, of drawing seven parallel lines, and expressing 
the notes by points placed on these lines. At last, the 
celebrated Guido d’Arezzo reduced the number of lines 
to four, and placed points not only on the lines, but in 
the spaces between them. This is the notation of the 
present day, in so far at least as the pitch of the notes 
is concerned, with this difference, that it has been found 
convenient to use five lines in place of four. 

Down to this period, musical notes being used only to 
express the simple sounds of the chants of the church, 
the length of which sounds was regulated by that of the 
syllables to which they were sung, there was no occasion 





for any device for expressing the relative duration of 
musical sounds. But, when harmony came to be dis- 
covered, and music was written consisting of different 
notes to be sung at the same time, it became 

to mark the relative length of the notes, in order to keep 
the singers together. This was necessary even in the 
simplest kind of harmony, where, as in our psalm tunes, 
all the singers had notes of equal length: and it became 
more and more indispensable when the harmony became 
more complex, and when a long note, in one part, was 
accompanied by two or more shorter ones, in another. 
In the rhythmical music of modern times, it is impossible 
to write down the simplest tune without determining 
precisely the relative length of each note. Marks for 
the length of notes seem to have been invented imme- 
diately after the time of Guido; and were first reduced 
to a regular and systematic form by Franco of Cologne, 
in a work which is still extant, entitled Franconis Mu- 
sica et Cantus Mensurabilis. Franco’s system, though 
its details have been extended and improved, remains to 
the present day, and is simply this; that a note, written 
in a certain form, is to be considered as of twice or thrice 
the length of a note marked by another form. Guido 
and Franco of Cologne, therefore, may be held as the 
authors of musical notation; the subsequent changes 
being merely modifications of their inventions, rendered 
necessary by the improvements in music. 

The organ is an instrument of great antiquity. The 
period of its invention is not clearly ascertained ; but it 
appears to be established that an organ formed a present. 
to King Pepin of Fiance from the Greek emperor Con- 
stantine, in 757. During the tenth century the use of. 
the organ became general in Germany, Italy, and Eng- 
land. 

The organ, however, of those times differed very 
greatly from the instrument of our day. Du Cange has 
preserved a curious description of it in the following 
barbarous verses written by Wolstan, a monk, in the 
tenth century :-— 


Bisseni supra sociantur ordine folles, 
Inferiusque jacent quatuor atque decem, 

Quas agitant validi septuaginta viri ; 

Brachia versantes, multo et sudore madentes, 
Certatimque suos quisque movet socios. 
Viribus ut totis impellant flamina sursum, 

Et rugiat plena capsa referta sina 

Sola quadragentas, que sustinet ordine, Musas. 


We find the following homely translation of these 
verses in Mason’s “ Essay on Church Music :” . 


Twelve pair of bellows, ranged in stately row, 
Are joined above, and fourteen more below ; 
These the full force of seventy men require, 
Who ceaseless toil, and plenteously perspire ; 
Each aiding each, till all the winds be prest 
In the close confines of the incumbent chest, 
On which four hundred pipes in order rise 

To bellow forth the blast that chest supplies. 


An instrument that required seventy stout bellows- 
blowers must have been of enormous size, however 
clumsily constructed. It has been conjectured, and with 
apparent probability, that these men did not continue to 
blow during the time of the performance, but laid in a 
stock of wind which was gradually expended as the or- 
ganist played. In a work entitled “ L’art du facture 
des Orgues,” by D, Bedoesde Celles, a Benedictine monk, 
published in 1766, we are told that the organ keys were 
at first five or six inches broad, and must have been 
played upon, like carillons, by blows of the fist. We 
learn from the same author that the. half notes were in- 
troduced at Venice at the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury; that the compass of the instrument did not then 
exceed two octaves; and that registers, by which a va- 
riety of stops could be formed, were not invented till the 
conclusion of the sixteenth century. From these cir- 
cumstances we may concur in Mr. Mason’s opinion, that 
an organ, in any degree deserving the name, could not 
have been fabricated many years before the era of our 
Reformation. i 

To the introduction of this neble instrument, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the rudeness of its construction, 
may be ascribed the invention of harmony. From its 
being played with keys, the production of simultaneous 
sounds became easy, and the beautiful effects of the 
union of concordant sounds must soon have been felt, 
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Accordingly, it was soon after the organ began to be 
used, that the first attempts at harmony seem to have 
been made. These were rude and meagre; and many 
of the combinations which continued for some time in 
use, would be shocking to modern ears. But, when this 
new mine of musical beauties was once opened, it was 
diligently wrought by an unbroken succession of emi- 
nent men, who threw away the rubbish which was 
gathered at first, and gradually purified the ore, till the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, when har- 
mony may be said to have reached its greatest refine- 
ment. Among these improvers of harmony, the most 
distinguished are, Franco of Cologne, whom we have 
already mentioned, Marchetto of Padua, John de Muris, 
John Okenheim, Josquin des Prés, and Claudio Mon- 
teverde. Each of these individuals went far beyond the 
age in which he lived, and discovered combinations, 
which, considered with reference to the existing state of 
music, are wonderful. Monteverde, in particular, who 
lived in Italy in the sixteenth century, had the courage 
to violate almost all the subsisting rules of counterpoint, 
and roused, by his heresies, the most violent indignation 
among the orthodox musicians. By degrees, however, 
his licenses were adopted; and they were so very daring, 
that they have scarcely become old even at the present 
day, but continue to afford compusers some of the most 
beautiful resources in harmony. 

During the great efforts ‘hat were made for the im- 
provement of music, prior to the sixteenth century, har- 
mony alone was the object of attention, to the utter 
neglect of melody. The object in view then was, the 
discovery of new combinations, and of ingenious con- 
trivances for putting together a number of parts ; but it 
was never considered necessary that any of those parts 
should form a graceful or agreeable song. In those days 
melody existed, as it must have done at all times; but, 
being despised by the great and learned, it took refuge 
among the humble and ignorant. Melody, in short, then 
consisted entirely of the national airs, sung by the rustic 
and uneducated inhabitants of different countries. 

The oldest specimens of melody which seem to be pre- 
served, are some of the songs of the Provencal minstrels, 
or troubadours. T'ae Provengal language, (a sort of cor- 
rupted Latin, partaking a good deal of both the Italian 
and French,) and poetry flourished chiefly about the 
twelfth century. The professors of the Joyeuse science, 
as it was called, were troubadours, or bards; violars, or 
performers on the viol; juglars, or flute players; and 
musars, or players on instruments in general ; and some- 
times, of course, these different characters were united 
in the same person. These poets and musicians enjoyed 
the highest favour among the great and the fair; and 
the greatest themselves did not disdain to seek fame in 
those capacities. Our Richard the First sought to rival 
his faithful servant Blondel, the most accomplished min- 
strel of his time, no less than his great enemy Saladin. 
The romantic but authentic incident of his deliverance 
from the Tour Ténébreuse, in which he had been 
treacherously immured on his return from the Holy 
Land by the Duke of Austria, is thus related in an old 
French Chronicle: 

«“ King Richard had retained in his service a minstrel 
or bard, whose name was Blondel. The bard, missing 
his master, found the account well verified of the king’s 
departure from the Holy Land, but met with none that 
could tell with certainty whither he was gone, and there- 
fore wandered over many countries to try whether he 
could find him. It happened, after a considerable time 
thus spent, that Blondel came to a castle near the city 
where his master was confined, and asking his host to 
whom it belonged, was told that it was one of the 
fortresses of the Duke of Austria. Blondel then en- 
quired whether there were any prisoners in it, and was 
assured that there was one prisoner who had been there 
more than a year, but that he was not able to tell who 
he was. Blondel, having received this information, made 
use of the general reception which minstrels find, to 
make acquaintance in the castle; but, though he was 
admitted, could never obtain a sight of the prisoner, till 
one day he placed himself over against a window of the 
tower in which King Richard was kept, and began to 
sing a French song which they had formerly composed 
together. When the king heard the song, he knew that 
the singer was Blondel, and when half of it was sung, 
he began the other half, and completed it. Blondel, then 

knowing the residence and condition of the king, his 
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master, went back to England, and related his adventure 
to the English barons.” 

A lay, or song of complaint, written by our romantic 
monarch during this captivity, is preserved in Walpole’s 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, and has re- 
ceived an English translation from Burney. It has 
considerable beauty. The music has not been preserved 
of either of these songs; but the reader will find in 
Burney, and also in De la Borde’s “ History of Music,” 
several melodies of the same period. One of these is 
by Anselm Faidit, a troubadour who accompanied Rich- 
ard, by whom he was much esteemed, to the holy war, 
This person had a romantic history. He seduced from | 
a convent a beautiful nun, whom he married, and, | 
escaping from the consequences of a crime which was | 
usually visited with a terrible punishment, he traveled | 
about on foot for many years, with his wife, who was as | 
much admired for her charms as for the beauty with | 
which she sang her husband’s verses. On the death of | 
his royal friend and patron, Faidit composed a monody, | 
which has a good deal of pathos in the poetry, and an | 
air by no means destitute of expression. 

Some French songs and melodies, coeval with those | 
of the troubadours, have been preserved. Among these | 
are the celebrated songs of the Chatelain de Coucy, | 
whose tragical story has been the foundation of so much | 
poetry and romance. He lived in the times of Philip | 
Augustus and Richard ; and took the cross, and went to | 
the Holy Land, in consequence of an unhappy love for 
the Lady of Fayel, by whom his passion was returned, 
though in innocence and honour. Having received a | 
mortal wound in Palestine, he- entreated his squire to 
carry to the lady of his love the token he had received 
from her on his departure, with his heart enclosed in a 
casket, and a letter containing his last farewell. The | 
squire was intercepted by the jealous lord of Fayel, who | 
compelled him to deliver up the casket and letter. The 
enraged husband ordered the heart to be dressed, and | 
served up in a disguised form, before his wife at dinner. 
After dinner he asked her if she knew what she had 
been eating, and on her answering no, told her she had 
dined on the heart of her lover; at the same time pro- | 
ducing the fatal letter and casket. When she had perused 
the letter, her countenance changed, and after a pause | 
she said, “ It is true, indeed, that you have served me to | 
a viand I dearly loved ; but it is the last I shall ever eat, | 
as all other food would now be tasteless to me.” She | 
then retired to her chamber, and, refusing all sustenance, | 
speedily fell a victim to her grief. “The unhappy de 
Coucy,” says Burney, “no less distinguished for his 
misfortunes than his talents, has left behind him some of 
the most elegant and affecting songs in the French lan- | 
guage, which have been preserved in manuscripts that 
are near four hundred and fifty years old, and cited by 
all contemporary authors, as models on the subject of 
love.” Burney has selected two of the most pleasing of | 
these ; but the whole of them are to be found in the | 
work of De la Borde, and are certainly very beautiful | 
specimens of old French poetry. The music partakes | 
of the rude state of the art in those early days, but has | 
gleams of feeling that are not to be found in the elaborate 
compositions of the learned, for ages afterwards. 

Very old specimens of French melody are also to be | 
found in the songs of Thibaut, King of Navarre, who | 
lived in the earlier part of the thirteenth century. The | 
chroniclers tell us that this prince, having conceived a | 
violent and hopeless passion for Queen Blanche, was | 
advised to seek a solace in the pursuit of music and | 
poetry. It is the opinion of the French antiquaries, that 
the airs of the King of Navarre’s songs are his own, as 
well as the words, and they are thus very curious and 
valuable, as remains of French melody at that early 
period. Two of them are given by Burney, and ap- | 
proach nearly to the French popular airs of the present | 
time. One of them, in particular, is precisely like a 
vaudeville in a modern French opera.* 

No remains of Italian melody have been preserved 
prior to the sixteenth century. Long before that period, 
the Italians undoubtedly possessed a popular music, con- 
taining much of that grace and sweetness for which it 
is now so remarkable. But in Italy, as elsewhere, those 
who cultivated music scientifically, bestowed their at- 
tention wholly on harmony and the combination of parts, 
while the popular melodies were used by those who pos- 














* See Burney’s History of Music, vol. ii. p. 300. 





sessed musical feeling, but had not technical skill enough 
even to write them down. It appears from the writings 
of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, that music of this 
popular kind was much cultivated in their time. In 
Boccaccio’s description of the party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who, during the plague of Florence, retired to a 
country-house to drive away the thoughts of the horrors 
in which their city and friends were involved, by a life 
of mirth and jollity—of good cheer, music, and story- 
telling ; the amusement of each day is finished by sing- 
ing and dancing, and the songs are generally accompanied 
on the lute or viol. As all the party were able to sing 
and play, and as this did not seem to be considered as 
an accomplishment at all remarkable, it may be supposed 
that the songs, as well as the accompaniments, were of 
the simplest cast, but probably of the graceful kind, 
which are still so common among the uncultivated mu- 
sicians of that country. 

England had her full share of such music as was cur- 
rent in those distant times. We had our learned eccle- 
siastics, who cultivated the abstruse study of harmony 
as successfully as the musicians of the continent, and 
have left some remains of their labours; and we had 
our popular music, which appears from our old poets 
(Chaucer in particular, whose writings are full of allu- 
sions to music) to have been in very general use. 

It was not till about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that the popular airs of different countries began to 
attract the attention of musicians. It then came to be 
perceived that this kind of music had its beauties ; and 
it soon became the practice of composers to collect these 
airs, to harmonise them, and introduce them in their 
compositions. The great beauty of the rustic and street 
tunes of the kingdom of Naples, was the cause of their 
first receiving this distinction; and, to use Dr. Burney’s 
language, these tunes “ were as much in fashion all over 
Europe, during the sixteenth century, as Provencal songs 
were in preceding times, and Venetian ballads have been 
since.” When it thus became the practice to borrow 
from the popular strains of different countries, their 
rhythmical movement, and natural flow of melody, and 
to apply to these the resources of harmony and scientific 
skill, the progress of music was rapid, and compositions 
began to appear which still contine to give pleasure. 

During the sixteenth century, however, little or none 
of this species of music was yet produced. Italy gave 
birth to numerous composers, of high reputation ; bat, 
though their names survive, their works, in general, have 
sunk into oblivion. Of the illustrious Parestrina, how- 
ever, many fine compositions for the church are still 
extant. This great musician continues to stand at the 
head of ecclesiastical composers; and music in the 
church style, is distinguished by being called “alla 
Palestrina.” He was born in 1529, and died in 1594. 
His most celebrated composition is a mass, called “ Mis- 
sa Pape Marcelli,’ which is the admiration of musi- 
cians to this day. Of this production, it has been 
related, that the above pope, being offended at the absurd 
and unmeaning complication of sounds of which such 
compositions then consisted, determined to banish them 
altogether from the church; but that Palestrina, then a 
young man, entreated his holiness to suspend the execu- 
tion of his decree till he should have heard a mass of his 
composition ; and that this request being complied with, 
the pope was so delighted with the grave and dignified 
simplicity of Palestrina’s mass, that music was restored 
to the favour it had lost. Palestrina was one of those 
gifted individuals, whose genius penetrates far beyond 
his own time ; and his music has the appearance of being 
much more modern than any thing that was composed 
for many years after his death. Another Italian com- 
poser of that century, whose music is still generally 
known, and gives pleasure in the performance, is Luca 
Marenzio, a composer who brought that species of com- 
position called the “ Madrigal,” to a degree of perfection 
which has never been surpassed. 

During this century, music made rapid progress in 
England. The names of Tye, Tallis, Bird, and Gib- 
bons, will always be recorded in musical history among 
the fathers of ecclesiastical harmony. 

Curistoruer Tye was born in London, and educated 
in the Chapel Royal. He was musical preceptor to the 
children of Henry the Eighth. He was made a doctor 
of music, at Cambridge, in 1545. He afterwards was 
appointed organist of the Chapel Royal, for which he 
produced almost the whole of his sacred compositions. 
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These consisted of services and anthems, which were 
held in great esteem for many years after his death, but 
are no longer used in our churches. Tye is described 
by Anthony a Wood, as “a peevish, humoursome man, 
especially in his latter days; and sometimes,” continues 
this amusing annalist, “ playing on the organ in the 
chapel of Queen Elizabeth, what contained much music 
but little to delight the ear, she would send the verger to 
tell him that he played out of tune ; whereupon, he sent 
word, that her ears were out of tune.” An admirable 
specimen of his style, the anthem for four voices, “] 
will exalt thee, O Lord,” is given in Dr. Boyce’s “ Col- 
lection of Cathedral Music.” 

Tuomas Tarris was born early in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. Very little is known of the personal history 
of this illustrious musician. It appears, from the title 
of the noble collection of sacred music, the “ Cantiones 
Sacre,” published jointly by him and Bird in 1575, that 
they were at that time gentlemen of Queen Elizabeth’s 
private chapel, and also organists. They call themselves 
“ serenissime majestati a privato sacello generosi et or- 
ganisti.” This work was published at a time when the 
performance of the church service in Latin was no longer 
permitted ; and it has been, therefore, supposed that the 
anthems and hymns which it contains, and which are in 
that language, were composed by Tallis and Bird, for the 
use of Queen Mary’s chapel, and at a time when they 
were of the Romish persuasion. After the accession of 
Elizabeth, however, Tallis appears to have embraced the 
reformed faith : for he set to music the parts of the Eng- 
lish liturgy usually sung. He composed the morning, 
evening, and communion service, including the litany 
and responses ; besides a great number of English an- 
thems. These compositions have never yet been sur- 
passed in learning, gravity, and pure devotional expres- 
sion; and many parts of them are still made use of in 
our cathedrals, on the greatest and most solemn occasions. 
Tallis died in the year 1585. He appears to have been 
of a serious and devout character, as his talents were 
wholly devoted to the service of the church. 

Of the life of Wiit1am Birp, little more is known 
than that he is supposed to have been born about the 
year 1543 ; that he was the scholar and friend of Tallis; 
and that he died in 1623. He was a voluminous com- 
poser, in various styles, both for the church and the 
chamber. His services and anthems are profound and 
admirable works; and some of them are still sung in 
our cathedrals. The famous canon, “ Non nobis Do- 
mine,” though it has been ascribed to Palestrina, is 
universally admitted to be the undoubted composition 
of Bird. That he was a performer of extraordinary 
powers upon the organ and virginals (a keyed instru- 
ment, which was the precursor of the spinet and harpsi- 
chord), appears from his numerous pieces composed for 
those instruments, particularly those contained in the 
celebrated volume (which we shall afterwards notice), 
known by the name of “ Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal 
Book.” 

Ortanpo Gippons was born at Cambridge, in 1583. 
He was organist of the Chapel Royal, and obtained a 
doctor’s degree, at Oxford. He died of small-pox, in 
1625. Gibbons’ compositions for the church are to this 
day unrivaled in sublimity and grandeur; and possess, 
besides, a simplicity, clearness, and flow of melody, rarely 
met with in the productions of an age in which profound 
harmonical combinations and elaborate intricacy of con- 
struction were chiefly sought after by composers. His 
services and anthems are still used in all our cathedrals, 
and will probably continue to be so for ages; for these 
grave and solemn strains are far above the influence of 
the mutability of taste and fashion, and, like the gothic 
piles in which they are heard, only become more and 
more venerable as they are more and more deeply im- 
pressed with the marks of antiquity. 

Secular music was much cultivated in England in the 
sixteenth century ; and a knowledge of it was considered 
' Queen Elizabeth 
was a performer on the virginals. The following anec- 
dote has been’often quoted ; but it is sufficiently curious 
and characteristic to bear repetition. It is contained in 
Sir James Melvil’s Memoirs, which contain an account 
of his embassy from Mary of Scotland. After Elizabeth 
had asked him many questions about her beautiful rival 
—such as, how his queen dressed, what was the colour 
of her hair, which of them was the taller, &c., she asked, 
“ what kind of exercises she used? I answered,” says 
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'Melvil, “ that, when I received my despatch, the queen 


was lately come from the Highland hunting; that when 
her more serious aflairs permitted, she was taken up with 
reading of histories; that sometimes she recreated her- 
self with playing on the lute and virginals. She asked 
if she played well? I said, reasonably for a woman. 
The same day, after dinner, my Lord of Hunsden drew 
me up to a quiet gallery, that I might hear some music, 
(but he said that he durst not avow it,) where I might 
hear the queen play upon the virginals. After I had 
hearkened awhile, I took by the tapestry that hung be- 
fore the door of the chamber, and seeing her back was 
toward the door, I entered within her chamber, and stood 
a pretty space, hearing her play excellently well. But 
she left off immediately as soon as she turned about and 
saw me. She appeared to be surprised to see me, and 
came forward, seeming to strike me with her hand, al- 
leging, she used not to play before men, but when she 
was solitary, to shun melancholy. She asked, how T 
came there? I answered, as I was walking with Lord 
Hunsden, as we passed by the chamber door, I heard 
such a melody as ravished me, whereby I was drawn in 
ere I knew how; excusing my fault of homeliness, as 
being brought up in the court of France where such 
freedom was allowed ; declaring myself willing to endure 
what kind of punishment her majesty should be pleased 
to inflict upon me for so great an offence. Then she 
sat down low upon a cushion, and I on my knees by 
her; but with her own hand she gave me a cushion to 
lay under my knee, which at first I refused, but she com- 
pelled me to take it. She enquired whether my queen or 
she played best? In that I found myself compelled to 
give her the praise.” 

A MS. book of music compiled for her majesty’s own 
use, and known by the name of “ Queen Elizabeth’s 
Virginal Book,” is still preserved in the British museum. 
It contains compositions for that instrument by the prin- 
cipal masters of the time—Tallis, Bird, Bull, &c., some 
of which are so difficult, that they would puzzle a Cra- 
mer or a Moscheles. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
accumulation of difficulties, either in vocal or instru- 
mental music, is a vice peculiar to recent times. 

The unhappy Queen of Scots was herself an accom- 
plished musician. The melancholy story of Chatelard, 
whose intoxication of love, caused by the pleasure which 
the queen took in hearing him sing and play on the lute, 
cost him his life, is well known: and still better known 
is the tragedy of David Rizzio, The idle notion of this 


Italian lutanist being the composer of the most beautiful 


melodies of Scotland, is too absurd to require serious 
notice. 

In the course of the sixteenth century, the psalmody 
of the protestant churches was brought nearly to the 
state in which it now remains, and in which it is desira- 
ble that it should continue to remain. For this psalmody 
we are indebted to the reformers of Germany, especially 
Luther, who was himself an enthusiastic lover of music, 
and is believed to have composed some of the finest tunes, 
especially the hundredth psalm, and the hymn on the 
Last Judgment, which Braham sings with such sublime 
effect at our great performances of sacred music. Our 
psalm tunes, consisting of prolonged and simple sounds, 
are admirably adapted for being sung by great congrega- 
lions ; and, as the impression produced by this kind of 
music is much increased by its venerable antiquity, it 
would be unfortunate should it yield to the influence of 
innovation. For this reason, it is much to be desired, 
that organists and directors of choirs should confine 
themselves to the established old tunes, instead of dis- 
placing them by modern compositions. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth and beginning of 
the seventeenth century, shone that constellation of Eng- 
lish musicians, whose inimitable madrigals are still the 
delight of every lover of vocal harmony. The madrigal 
appears to have originated in Italy. The etymology of 
the name has not been settled; but it seems to have 
been applied by the Italians to compositions in four, five, 
or six vocal parts, adapted to words of a tender or amor- 
ous character; and it is distinguished from the glee, to 
which it is near akin, in this, that the glee is sung by a 
single voice to each part, while in the madrigal, each part 
ought to be sung by a number of voices. Neither the 
madrigal nor glee ought to be accompanied by instru- 
ments. Most of the great Italian composers of the 
sixteenth century distinguished themselves by their mad- 
rigals ; particularly Palestrina, Luca Marenzio, Giovanni 
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Groce, Stradella, Steffani, and others. About the period 
of which we speak, the madrigals of these composers 
began to be adapted to English words, and thus the 
foundation was laid for a school in which we soon ri- 
valed, if not surpassed, the Italians themselves. A col- 
lection of Italian madrigals, with English words, was 
published by N. Yonge, in 1588, under the title of 
« Musica Transalpina,” and followed by other publica- 
tions of the same kind. Collections of original English 
madrigals were published, soon afterwards, by Weelkes, 
Kirbye, Bennet, and Wilbye. The desire of flattering 
Queen Elizabeth’s personal vanity, which mingle itself 
so strangely with her great intellectual qualities, seems 
to have suggested to some of her courtiers, the idea of 
presenting the virgin queen with a bouquet of poetry 
and music, in honour of her own charms and virtues. 
The execution of the task was committed to Morley, by 
whom the celebrated collection, intituled « The Triumphs 
of Oriana,” was published in 1601. It consists of twen- 
ty-four madrigals, composed by almost all the great Eng- 
lish musicians of the day. 

These beautiful productions, in the age in which they 
appeared, were the music chiefly resorted to as a recrea- 
tion in England. To sing in parts was an accomplish- 
ment held to be indispensable in a well-educated lady or 
gentleman. At a social meeting, when the madrigal 
books were laid on the table, every body was expected to 
take a share in the harmony ; and any one who declined 
on the score of inability, was looked upon with some 
contempt, as rude and low-bred. In Morley’s « Intro- 
duction to Practical Music,” which, after the fashion of 
the day, is in the form of a dialogue, the scholar is made 
to seek instruction in consequence of a mortification he 
had met with the evening before, owing to his ignorance 
of music. During the decline of music in the seven- 
teenth century, vocal harmony fell into neglect, in which 
state it remained until it was revived by the establish- 
ment of the Madrigal Society, in 1741, and by other 
associations for the performance of part-music, which 
have been since formed not only in London, but in all 
parts of the kingdom. The recent institution of the 
Vocal Society has given a great impulse to the cultiva- 
tion of this species of music; which, there is reason to 
hope, may gain even more than its ancient popularity. 
It may be remarked, however, that, though the madrigal 
is now sung in a style of which our forefathers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries could have no con- 
ception, yet the masters of that age remain unrivaled in 
that species of composition, and almost every modern 
attempt to imitate them has proved utterly abortive. 

During the sixteenth century, Germany possessed 
many profound theorists, and learned contra-puntists ; 
but it was not till a later age that that country began to 
produce those great composers who have raised it to its 
present pre-eminence in music. In France, the composer 
of the sixteenth century who has left the greatest name, 
was Cravupe te Jeune. This musician was in great 
favour in the time of Henry the Third and Fourth, when 
his music was much admired. It is described by French 
writers as having rivaled, in its effects, the-music of the 
In a curious work—“ Histoire de la Musique, 
et de ses Effets”—published at Amsterdam in 1725, we 
are told, that, when this musician, at the nuptials of the 
Duke de Joyeuse, was performing one of his airs at’ a 
concert in the royal chamber, a young nobleman was so 
transported with passion, that he put his hand to his 
sword, and insisted on fighting with the persons about 
him ; which extravagance surprised the king exceedingly, 
but Claude told his majesty that it was merely the effect 
of his music, and that he would calm the young gentle- 
man in a moment, by playing an air in the hypo-phrugian 
mode. He did so, and the subject of his experiment 
immediately returned to his senses, and begged pardon 
of the king, who only laughed at his vivacity. This 
piece of exquisite pedantry shows us that one feature in 
the character of that first of pedants, Cornztivs Scrip- 
LERUS, is not exaggerated. When this learned person 
was declaiming with enthusiasm on the marvelous effect 
of the ancient music, his brother showed him two apple- 
women scolding in the street, and advised him, as he was 
a performer in the ancient style, to try his skill upon 
them. “ With that, Cornelius, undressed as he was, 
jumps out into the balcony, his lyre in hand, in his slip. 
pers, a stocking upon his head, and waistcoat of murrey- 
coloured satin upon his body: he touched his harp with 
a very unusual odd sort of an harpeggiatura, nor were 
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his hopes frustrated. The odd equipage, the uncouth 
instrument, the strangeness of the man and of the music, 
drew the eyes and ears of the whole mob that were got 
about the two female champions, and, at last, of the 
combatants themselves. They all approached the bal- 
cony, in as close attention as Orpheus’s first audience of 
cattle, or that of an Italian opera, when some favourite 
air is just awakened. The sudden effect of his music 
encouraged him mightily, and it was observed he never 
touched his lyre in so truly a chromatic and enharmonic 
manner as upon that occasion. The mob laughed, sung, 
jumped, danced, and used many odd gesticulations, all 
which he judged to be caused by the various strains and 
modulations, ‘Mark (quoth he) in this the power of 
the Ionian; in that you see the effect of the Eolian.’ 
But in a little time they began to grow riotous, and threw 
stones: Cornelius then withdrew, but with the greatest 
air of triumph in the world. “Brother, (said he,) do 
you observe I have mixed unawares too much of the 
Phrygian ; I might change it to the Lydian, and soften 
their riotous tempers; but it is enough. Learn from 
this sample to speak with veneration of ancient music. 
If this lyre, in my unskilful hands, can perform such 
wonders, what must it not have done in those of a Timo- 
theus, or Terpander!’ Having said this, he retired with 
the utmost exultation in himself, and contempt of his 
brother; and, it is said, behaved that night with such 
unusual haughtiness to his family, that they all had rea- 
son to wish for some ancient tibicen to calm his temper.” 
—>—— 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Music in Italy during the seventeenth century—Origin of the 
musical drama—Stradella—Carissimi—Cesti—Salvator Rosa— 
Alessandro Scarlatti— Allegri. 

The beginning of the seventeenth century may be 
considered as the era of the origin of the musical drama 
in Italy. The union of poetry and music, for the pur- 
pose of dramatic representation, includes the sacred 
drama, or oratorio, and the opera. Both these kinds of 
musical drama, like theatrical performances of every 
kind, appear to have taken their rise from the Mysteries 
and Moralities which formed the amusement of most 
nations of Europe, during the middle ages. Dramatic 
representations of incidents taken from the Scriptures 
were introduced, at a very early period of the church, 
in religious festivals, with the intention of impressing on 
the minds of the rude and ignorant multitude of those 
days, the principal characters and events of sacred his- 
tory. That the design of those entertainments was 
pious, cannot be doubted, notwithstanding their absurdity, 
buffoonery, and grossness, the burlesque language used 
by the characters, and the ridiculous situations in which 
they were placed. This apparent inconsistency is ac- 
counted for by the general want of refinement and taste 
—dqualities, the absence of which disfigures the literature 
and fine arts of Europe, till within a comparatively re- 
cent feriod. The prevailing coarseness of the times 
contaminated the sublimest conceptions of the greatest 
painters of the fourteenth and fifteenth century, with 
grotesque, disgusting, and indecent figures, filled the most 
elevated poetry with mean and gross expressions, and 
made the dramatic entertainments of princes and ladies 
such as would shock the delicacy of an audience at Bar- 
tholomew fair. An acquaintance with ancient literature 
gradually changed the form of dramatic compositiuns ; 
they were moulded, in some degree, after the models of 
Greece and Rome, though they still retained much of 
the wildness and irregularity of their origin. This dou- 
ble Jine of ancestry is strongly apparent in the older 
English dramas ; and, indeed, is perceptible on the Eng- 
lish stage to this day. The same thing is the case with 
regard to Germany and Spain: but the French and 
Italians have, for a long period, endeavoured to approach 
the ancient models as nearly as modern manners and the 
genius of modern languages would permit. _ 

It thus arose that music was first made use of in 
dramas on sacred subjects. These were followed by 
operas, or dramas on subjects of fabulous or profane 
history. After a time, the performance of sacred dramas 
in the theatre were gradually felt to be indecorous ; and 
oratorios, though consisting of various characters, came 
to be performed in churches, and without theatrical 
action. In England, this is now universally the case— 
and it is generally so in other partsof Europe. Of these 
productions, the Messiah, Sampson, Israel in Egypt, of 





Handel ; the Creation, of Haydn ; the Mount of Olives, 
of Beethoven; and the Last Judgment, of Spohr, are 
illustrious and well known examples. On the continent, 
however, musical dramas on sacred subjects are still pro- 
duced on the stage ; of which the more recent example, 
is the Mose in Egitto, of Rossini; the subject of which 
when it was performed in England, was, in conformity 
with the feelings entertained among us, changed to that 
of Peter the Hermit, the celebrated mover of the cru- 
sades, who is represented, with his followers, as being 
captives of the soldan of Egypt. 

Sacred dramas, containing music, seem to have been 
represented in Italy at a very early period. One, on the 
subject of Abraham and Isaac, was performed at Flo- 
rence in 1449; and there are records of many others, 
on such subjects as Cain and Abel, Abraham and Sarah, 
the Prodigal Son, &c., being performed during the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. These, however, were 
not regular musical dramas ; but the dialogue was inter- 
mixed with choruses and hymns, and with instrumental 
music between the acts. 

The first sacred drama that was entirely sung, is 
agreed to have been an allegorical production intituled 
“ Rappresentazione del Animo e dei Corpo,” by Emilio 
del Cavaliere, which was performed at Rome in 1600. 
This drama is of the nature of a morality ; and its cha- 
racters are the Body, the Soul, Pleasure, the World, and 
Time. The dialogue is sung in recitative, then first 
invented ; and is intermingled with choruses; and the 
singers were accompanied, behind the scenes, with in- 
struments known at the time—a double lyre, which Bur- 
ney conjectures to have been a viol-da-gamba, the pre- 
cursor of the modern violoncello, » harpsichord, a large 
guitar, and two flutes. There is no appearance of any 
air in this opera; the music consisting entirely of the 
recitative which has been mentioned, and of the cho- 
ruses. The recitative, though stiff and formal, is the 
ground-work of that musical speech which the Italians 
have gradually brought to its preseng perfection. The 
choruses are in four parts, in plain harmony, and re- 
semble exactly modern psalmody. The singing of the 
choruses was accompanied by dancing, which must 
have been of a very grave character, to correspond with 
such music. 

This musical drama led the way to many others of 
the same kind. Of these, ene of the most remarkable 
is “ I] Santo Alessio,” composed by Steffano Landi, and 
performed at Rome in 1634, In this piece, there are 
airs for single voices, which are distinguished from the 
recitatives by a more regular and rhythmical melody. 
The harmony, however, is barbarous, and the melody 
would give no pleasure to modern eats. Very different, 
however, is the case, with an oratorio by the celebrated 
Stradella, which was produced very soon after that time ; 
for it, and the other works of this distinguished person, 
though now known only to those who are curious in 
musical history, contain traits of the highest genius, and 
passages that will always be found beautiful. 

Atessanpro Srrape ta, remarkable not less for his 
romantic and tragical history, than for his musical genius, 
was born at Naples, in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century. While yet a young man, and having acquired 
great reputation at Venice, he was employed by a noble- 
man of that city to give instructions in music to a young 
lady of noble birth, named Hortensia. She had been 
seduced from her family by this nobleman, with whom 
she was living, when Stradella was introduced to her 
acquaintance. She was beautiful and accomplished ; 
and, notwithstanding her unhappy fall from virtue, must 
have possessed estimable, as well as amiable qualities. 
A mutual passion sprung up in the minds of the in- 
structor and his pupil; and they agreed to fly together 
from the house of her seducer. The enraged Italian, on 
discovering their flight, determined that nothing but their 
death should satisfy his vengeance; and hired two bra- 
voes, with instructions to follow them, and execute his 
purpose, wherever they should be found. They pro- 
ceeded to Naples, the birth-place of Stradella, supposing 
he would most probably return thither. After a vain 
search, however, in that city, they learned that he and 
the lady were living at Rome, where she was regarded 
as his wife. They applied to their employer for a re- 
commendation to the Venetian ambassador at Rome, in 
order that they might find an asylum when the deed 
was perpetrated; and, thus provided, they arrived at 
that city. 











They soon discovered the residence of Stradella; but, 
hearing that an oratorio of his composition was to be 
performed in one of the churches, in which he was him- 
self to sing, they determined to waylay and murder him 
on his return home, in the darkness of the night. They 
entered the church while Stradella was singing: and 
such was the exquisite beauty and pathos of his music, 
that these savages were melted by it; and they could not 
bear to take the life of a man who had procured them 
such sweet and unwonted emotions. They waited for 
him in the street; but, instead of plunging their poniards 
in his heart, informed him that such had, indeed, been 
their purpose, which they now detested—and warned 
him to fly with his mistress to some place of greater 
safety, for that the revenge of their enemy would soon 
reach them there. 

The lovers immediately hastened from Rome, and took 
up their abode at Turin. The bravos, returning to their 
employer, told him that they had traced the fugitives to 
Turin; but that, as the laws were exceedingly severe in 
that place, and the chance of escape, after the commission 
of such a deed, very difficult, they would have no further 
concern inthe matter. The Venetian, however, was de- 
termined to persist in his bloody purpose ; and therefore 
engaged two other assassins, on whom he could place 
more reliance, procuring for them letters of recommend- 
ation from the French ambassador at Venice to the am- 
bassador of the same country at Turin, in the character 
of two merchants, who were led, by their commercial 
pursuits, to that place. The murderers delivered their 
credentials, and remained in the city, waiting for a fa- 
vourable opportunity. 

In the mean time, the Duchess of Savoy, then regent 
of the kingdom, having been informed of the story of 
the lovers, and knowing the imminent danger in which 
they were, placed Hortensia in a convent, and retained 
Stradella in her service, giving him a residence in the 
palace. After some time, Stradella’s fears for his safety 
began to abate; and une evening, having ventured to 
walk on the ramparts of-the town, he was attacked by 
two ruffians, who each stabbed him with a dagger, and 
fled to the house of the French ambassador, as a sanc- 
tuary. The news of this assault immediately reached 
the duchess, who ordered the gates to be shut, and de- 
taanded the assassins of the French ambassador, who 
refused to give them up. Stradella’s wounds, however, 
proved not to bg mortal ; and the murderers were allowed 
to escape, in order to put an end to the diseussion as to 
their delivery to justice. 

The persecutor of this hapless pair remained implaca- 
ble, and continued to have them constantly watched by 
spies, whom he kept at Turin. A year elapsed after 
Stradella’s cure was completed ; and, no renewal of any 
attempt having been made, he began to think himself in 
safety. The Duchess of Savoy, deeply interested in the 
fate of the lovers, had them married in her palace, and 
the prospect of happiness was now beforethem. It was 
a deceitful prospect. Stradella, having to compose an 
opera for Genoa, went to that city, carrying his wife with 
him. The Venetian, informed by his spies, of this move- 
ment, and finding that his victims were no longer under 
the protection of the Duchess of Savoy, despatched mur- 
derers, who, watching for an opportunity, rushed into 
their chamber early one morning, and stabbed them to 
the heart in each other’s arms. ‘Fhe murderers effected 
their escape, and were never more heard of. 

Of the truth of this strange and melancholy story, in 
all its particulars, there seems to be no doubt. The at- 
tempted assassination of Stradella at Turin made a strong 
sensation over all Italy ; and the recommendation of the 
assassins, which M. d’Estrade, the Freneh ambassador at 
Venice, had been induced to give M. de Villars, his 
countryman in the same capacity, at Turin, was the sub- 
ject of an explanation between these functionaries, which 
would have led to the delivery of the murderers to justice 
had their attempt terminated fatally. All the writers 
who relate the story, concur in the details which have 
now been given. 

Stradella’s death is generally said to have taken place 
in 1670. But Burney, who had a copy of the opera 
which he composed for Genoa immediately before his 
murder, mentions that the dedication written by himself, 
is dated Genoa, 1678. 

His oratorio, which has been already mentioned, and 
which seems to have been the only one he composed, is 
entitled “Oratorio di‘San Giovanni Battista.” The 
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principal personages are St. John, Herod, and Herodias 
his daughter, to whom are given airs and duets, inter- 
mixed with choruses. A specimen of this music is given 
by Burney; and, when considered with reference to the 
period when composed, it is admirable—the harmony 
being pure, and the melody expressive, and even graceful. 
Besides this oratorio and the opera, composed for Genoa, 
a number of detached vocal compositions of Stradella 
are still to be found in collections of musical antiquities ; 
from a perusal of which it is evident that they served as 
models for composers of a much later period. 

The first secular or profane drama, wholly set to music, 
or, in other words, the first opera, seems to have been 
“ Dafne,” composed by Jacopo Peri, and performed at 
Florence in 1597. The dialogue in this piece is sung, 
or declaimed in recitative similar to that employed, about 
the same time, in the sacred drama of Emilio del Cava- 
liere, between whom and Peri there was a contest for the 
honour of the invention of recitative. The way for this 
first attempt at a regular musical drama seems to have 
been paved by Vincenzo Galilei, who, a few years before, 
had set Dante’s celebrated episode of Count Ugolino to 
music for a simgle voice. The success of “ Dafne” in- 
duced Peri to compose the music of “ Eurydice,” which 
was performed at Florence in 1600, on the occasion of 
the marriage of Mary of Medicis to Henry the Fourth of 
France. The recitative in these operas is not, like that 
of modern times, adapted to rapid and animated utter- 
ance: it is a sort of languid and drawling melody, di- 
vested of rhythm ; but, at that time, it must have had a 
novel and striking effect, and argued great genius and 
originality in itsinventor. Before that period, there was 
nothing in music that could have suggested it; and it 
has since been brought to its present state by a long series 
of gradual improvements. The only semblance of an air 
in this opera consists in certain anacreontic verses sung 
by one of the characters, the music of which is preceded 
by a short symphony, and partakes of the dull and 
psalmodic character which generally belonged to the airs 
of that day, excepting the national airs, which then had 
not attracted the notice of musicians. 


The celebrated Craupio MontTEverDE, whom we 
have already had occasion to mention as the boldest ad- 
venturer of his time in the unexplored regions of har- 
mony, was also one of the first composers of operas. He 
set the opera of “ Ariadne” for the court of Mantua, in 
1606; and “ Orfeo” in 1607. 

The following curious account of the first performance 
of operas at Rome, is given by a cotemporary writer, 
Pietro della Valle. After mentioning that a piece, com- 
posed by a musician named Quagliati, was performed by 
a company who perambulated the streets of Rome in a 
cart, during the carnival of 1606, he says: “ Though no 
more than five voices, or five instruments, were employed, 
the exact number which an ambulant cart could contain, 
yet these afforded great variety ; as, besides the dialogue 
of single voices, sometimes two, or three, and at last all 
the five sung together, which had an admirable effect. 
The music of this piece, as may be seen in the copies of 
it that were afterwards printed, though dramatic, was not 
all in simple recitative, which would have been tiresome, 
but ornamented with beautiful passages, and movements 
in measure, without deviating, however, from the true 
theatrical style ; on which account it pleased extremely, 
as was manifest from the prodigious concourse of people 
it drew after it, who, so far from being tired, heard it per- 
formed five or six several times: there were some even 
who continued to follow our cart to ten or twelve dif- 
ferent places where it stopped, and who never quitted us 
as long as we remained in the street, which was from four 
o’clock in the evening till after midnight.” One cannot 
read this passage without being amused with the primi- 
time and thespian manner in which operas were first 
performed in modern Rome. 

From the writings of Della Valle, it appears that regu- 
lar musicians were now collecting, and using the national 
airs of different countries. He mentions the Neapolitan 
ballads as being very pretty; and adds, that he was, per- 
haps, the first who brought the Sicilian airs to Rome, 
where, he says, they were as common and as well sung 
as in Sicily itself. He speaks also of Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and other foreign airs, as being then recently 
known at Rome; and mentions his having formed a col- 
lection of Persian, Turkish, Arabian, and Indian tunes. 
This practice contributed greatly to the rapid improve- 








ment in melody, which now became every day more 
flowing, graceful, and natural. 

The opera, very soon after its introduction, became a 
favourite entertainment over Italy, and employed the 
talents of a great number of composers during the seven- 
teenth century, who once enjoyed great celebrity ; but 
their works are long since totally lost, and nothing is 
known regarding them but their names, an enumeration 
of which would be uninteresting and useless. One of 
those operas, however, may be noticed, on account of the 
splendour with which it was got up. It was the opera 
of « Berenice,” composed by Domenico Frescui, and 
performed at Padua in 1680. From.the account of the 
decorations contained in the printed edition of the piece, 
it appears that there were choruses of one hundred vir- 
gins, one hundred soldiers, one hundred horsemen in iron 
armour, forty cornet-players, and six trumpeters on horse- 
back, six drummers, six ensigns, six sackbuts, six great 
flutes, six minstrels playing on Turkish instruments, six 
others on octave flutes, six pages, three serjeants, six 
cymbalists, twelve huntsmen, twelve grooms, six coach- 
men for the triumph, six others for the procession, two 
lions led by two Turks, two elephants by two others, 
Berenice’s triumphal car drawn by four horses, six other 
cars with prisoners and spoils, drawn by twelve horses, 
and six coaches for the procession. The scenery and 
machinery are described as being on a scale of magnitude 
and splendour, of which, even in these days of spectacle, 
we can hardly form a conception. Among other things, 
there were stables with an hundred live horses; a forest 
for hunting, with representations of every species of 
chase—as of the wild boar, the stag, and the bear, At 
the end of the third act, an enormous globe descended 
from the sky, which, opening, divided itself into two 
other globes that were suspended in the air ; and on these 
globes were representations of Time, Fame, Virtue, and 
other allegorical figures. We complain, that in our day 
the talents of the poet, musician, and performer, are of 
less consequence in the theatre than those of the ma- 
chinist and scene-painter ; and that, in our operas, instead 
of enjoying the melody of beautiful voices, supported by 
a delicate and harmonious orchestra, we are deafened by 
the brazen clangor of Rossini’s ‘Turkish bands, But all 
this is nothing to the glare that must have dazzled the 
eyes, and the uproar that must have astounded the ears, 
of the spectators of this ancient opera of Berenice. - 

The talents of the greatest Italian composers of the 
seventeenth century were chiefly exhibited in the compo- 
sition of Cantatas. The cantata of those days was for 
a single voice, and consisted of a mixture of recitative 
and air, like the scenes of the musical drama, by which 
it appears to have been suggested. The singer either 
accompanied himself, or. was accompanied by another 
performer, on a single instrument, as the harpsichord, 
violoncello, or violin. 

Among those who distinguished themselves in this 
species of composition, one of the oldest, as well as the 
greatest, was Giacomo Canissimi. Of the life of this 
great musician very little appears to be known. He 
began to be celebrated about the year 1635; and was 
maestro di capella of the German college at Rome. His 
productions are very numerous, consisting of sacred and 
secular cantantas, and motets, or sacred compositions for 
several voices—many of which are still preserved, and 
frequently performed by the lovers of good music of the 
old school. 

Carissimi greatly improved recitative. 


He deprived 
it, in a great measure, of the formal closes or cadences 
which it had in common with the airs of that time, and 
rendered it more articulate and expressive, by adopting 


the accents and inflexions of speech. In his airs, too, 
there is a simplicity, pathos, and flow of melody which 
are still, and, we apprehend, will always be sufficient to 
give delight to unperverted taste. Many of his works 
are preserved in the British museum, and in the collec- 
tion made by Dr. Aldrich, at Christ’s church, Oxford ; 
and are still sung by those who continue to enjoy the 
vocal compositions of the great old masters of Italy and 
Germany, as well as England. One of the greatest of 
his compositions is the sacred drama of “ Jephtha,” which 
is admirable for its clear and simple harmony, its grace- 
ful melody, and dramatic expression, The daughter and 
her attendants going out to meet her victorious father— 
their fatal meeting, the anguish of the warrior and his 
child, and the lamentations of the people, are expressed 
with the utmost truth and pathos, and, if sung by great 





performers, would still be most powerful in effect, The 
air, in which Jephtha’s daughter bewails her unhappy 
fate, is exquisite; and, of the chorus of the people, 
“« Plorate filie Israel,” it is enough to say, that Handel 
has made it the foundation of the chorus, “ Hear Jacob’s 
God,” in his oratorio of « Sampson.” 

Several of Carissimi’s motets are still sung in our 
cathedrals, in the form of anthems, with English words 
by Dr. Aldrich. One of these, «I am well pleased,” is 
generally known. Dr. Aldrich was an enthusiastic ad- , 
mirer of the sacred compositions of the old Italian school, 
and had a singular felicity in naturalising some of its 
finest productions. Two of Palestrina’s motets have 
thus been adapted by him, and are still sung as anthemg. 
in our cathedrals—the one to the words beginning “«O 
God, Thou art my God,” and the other, “ We have heard 
with our ears, O Lord!” 

A graceful and elegant duet, »y this composer, “ Dite, 
O Cieli,” is still to be found among amateurs of the class 
which we have just described. Dr. Blow’s celebrated 
song, “ Go, perjured man,” the most pleasing of his works, 
is a close imitation of it. In all the copies of Dr. Blow’s 
song, the words do not make sense ; but the song is to be 
found in the “ Hesperides” of Herrick—a. collection of 
poems which had fallen into utter oblivion until within 
these few years, when they have been reprinted, and have 
attracted considerable attention : more, we conceive, than 
they deserve ; for the book is truly an “ unweeded gar- 
den,” containing a few flowers in a wilderness of base 
and unseemly trash. This song is one of the best things 
in the collection—there is something wild and original in 
the conclusion : 


Go, perjur’d man, and if thou e’er return 

To see the small remainder of my urn— 

When thou shalt laugh at my religious dust, 
And ask, where’s now the colour, form, and trust 
Of woman’s beauty ; and, with hand more rude, 
Rifle the flowers which the virgins strew’d— 
Know, I have pray’d to Fury, that the wind 
May blow my ashes up, and strike thee blind! 


It is to Carissimi that a celebrated saying, become pro- 
verbial in all the fine arts, is ascribed. Being praised for 
the graceful ease of his melodies, he is said to have re- 
replied—* Ah! questo facile quanto é difficile !” 

Marc Antonio Crst1, who was a scholar of Caris- 
simi, composed many beautiful cantatas, of which there 
is a collection in Christ’s church, Oxford. Sir John 
Hawkins gives, as a specimen of this composer, a little 
duet, “Cara e dolce Liberta,” so flowing and graceful, 
that it resembles the Italian melody of a full century later. 
The same period produced several other excellent writers 
of this class, whom, with a few exceptions, we must pass 
over without particular notice. 

Satvaror Rosa was the celebrated painter; and it 
appears that his genius for music was not inferior to that 
for the art which he professed. Music was his earliest 
passion, and maintained its place in his mind, along with 
poetry and painting, during his whole life. He is, per- 
haps, the most remarkable instance that ever has occurred, 
of the union of these sister arts in the same person. He 
was educated for the church; but his ardent and impetu- 
ous temperament was ill suited to the austerities of a 
monastic life. In his youth, before he devoted himself 
to painting, he was distinguished for his performance on 
the lute, and used to gratify both his musical and amorous 
propensities by serenading the objects of his transient 
attachments. “Many,” says Lady Morgan, in her Life 
of Salvator Rosa, “ of those gay and gaillard figures, 
which, in after life, escaped from his graphic pencil and 
rapid graver, with hair and feather floating in the breeze, 
are said to have been but copies of himself, as he stood 
niched under the shadow of a balcony, or reclined on 
the prow of a felucca, singing to his lute, the charms 
or cruelty af some listening Irene or Chloris of the 
moment.” 

Rosa afterwards turned his attention to painting, as a 
profession—but, for a time, failed of success. The foun- 
dation of his popularity, even in this art, was laid by his 
talents for music and poetry, and his extraordinary powers 
as a buffoon, or comic actor. We quote from Lady Mor- 
gan’s work, which, notwithstanding the affectation of 
which she can never divest herself, is very clever and en- 
tertaining, on account of the circumstance which made 
him a favourite, and a lion, at Rome. 

« Towards the end of the carnival of 1639, when the 
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spirits of the revelers (as is always the case at Rome) 
were making a brilliant rally for the representations of 
the last week, a car, or stage, highly ornanented, drawn 
by oxen, and occupied by a masked troop, attracted uni- 
versal attention by its novelty and singular representa- 
tions. The principal personage announced himself as a 
certain Signor Formica, a Neapolitan actor, and appeared 
in the character of Coviello. Coviello, one of the ‘seven 
masks’ of Italy, or national dramatic characters, is the 
theatrical representative of the Calabrians. The wit of 
Coviello, therefore, is supposed to be as sharp as the 
air of his native Abruzzi. Adroit and vain-glorious, a 
Proteus in character, language and manner, he still pre- 
serves his native accent and habit; and his black velvet 
jacket and pantaloons, studded with silver buttons and 
rich embroidery, were well calculated to set off the hand- 
some person of the wearer, if he happened to possess one, 
and to give to his figure a certain air of elegance, strongly 
contrasted with his conventional mask, with its crimson 
cheeks, black nose and forehead. The present repre- 
sentative of this character displayed so much genuine 
wit, such bitter satire, and exquisite humour, rendered 
doubly effective by a Neapolitan accent, and ‘i motivi 
dei lazzi nazionali,’ or national gesticulations, that other 
representations were abandoned; and Gipsies told for- 
tunes, and Jews hung in vain. The whole population 
of Rome gradually assembled round the novel, the in- 
imitable Formica. The people relished his flashes of 
splenetic humour aimed at the great—the higher orders 
were delighted with an improvisatore, who, in the in- 
tervals of his dialogues, sung to the lute, of which he 
was a perfect master, the Neapolitan ballads then so much 
in vogue. The attempts made by his fellow-revelers to 
obtain some share of the plaudits he so abundantly re- 
ceived were all abortive; while, says Baldinucci, ‘ come 
capo di tutti, e pur spiritoso, e ben parlante, con bei 
ghiribizzi e lazzi spiritosi teneva a se mezza Roma,’ at 
the head of every thing, by his wit, eloquence, and bril- 
liant humour, he drew half Rome to himself. He col- 
lected about him, says Passeri, the whole of the Roman 
population, to whom he gave the most humorous recipes. 
It is supposed that he borrowed the technicalities of these 
recipes from Giovanni Breccio, a celebrated Roman phy- 
sician of that day. The contrast between his beautiful 
musical and poetical compositions, and those Neapolitan 
gesticulations in which he indulged, when, laying aside 
his lute, he presented his vials and salves to the delighted 
audience, exhibited a versatility of genius, which it was 
difficult to attribute to any individual then known in 
Rome. Guesses and suppositions were still vainly circulat- 
ing among all classes, when, on the close of the carnival, 
Formica, ere he drove his triumphal car from the Piazza 
Navona, which, with one of the streets in the Trastevere, 
had been the principal scene of his triumph, ordered his 
troop to raise their masks, and, removing his own, dis- 
covered that Coviello was the sublime author of the 
Prometheus, and his little troop the ‘ partigiani’ of Sal- 
vator Rosa. All Rome was from this moment, to use a 
phrase which all his biographers have adopted, ‘filled 
with hie fame.’ That notoriety which his high genius 
had failed to procure for him, was obtained at once by 
those lighter talents, which he had nearly suffered to fall 
into neglect, while more elevated views had filled his 
mind.” 

It does not belong to a work on music to enter into 
much biographical detail respecting a great painter. It 
is sufficient to say, that Salvator Rosa rapidly acquired 
fame and fortune; and that music was his solace in all 
his labours and difficulties. Si dilettd, says Baldinucci, 
one of his biographers, in oltre mode della musica, e 
suonod il luto. 

We are indebted to Dr. Burney for a knowledge of 
Salvator Rosa’s musical compositions. “Among the 
musical manuscripts,” says he, “ purchased at Rome, in 
1770, one that ranks the highest in my own favour, was 
the music-book of Salvator Rosa, the painter, in which 
are contained, not only many airs and cantatas, set by 
Carissimi, Cesti, Luigi, Cavalli, Legrenzi, Capellini, Pas- 
qualini, and Bandini, of which the words of several are 
by Salvator Rosa; but eight entire cantatas, written, set, 
and transcribed, by the celebrated painter himself. The 
book was purchased of his grand-daughter, who inhabited 
the house in which her ancestor lived and died. The 
hand-writing was ascertained by collation with his letters 


_and satires, of which the originals are still preserved by 
‘his descendants.” Of the poetry and music, by Rosa 


himself, contained in this collection, Burney gives several 
specimens. The poetry is of a very high order: in some 
parts gloomy, bitter, and satirical—in others, possessing 
the wild imagination which characterises his pencil; and 
sometimes tender and beautiful. One of the cantatas is 
the incantation of a female distracted with love, disap- 
pointment, and revenge. She composes a charm by 
means of all the diabolical ingredients of the witches’ 
caldron in Macbeth, the enumeration of which is con- 
tained in verses of great energy. ‘There is another, of 
which the words are very beautiful. After promising 
eternal constancy to his mistress, he says, 


E se la natura, avara 

Del suo mortal tesoro, 

Da questo crin mai ti rubasse |’oro, 
Povero, ma contento, 

Lo vedro bianco, 

E l’amer6 d’ argento.* 


The melodies of Rosa, given by Burney, are very 
beautiful and expressive. One of them, notwithstanding 
the difference of measure, reminds us much of Purcell’s 
air in the Beggar’s Opera, “ Virgins are like the fair 
flower ;” and, from the excellence of the basses which 
are set to them, it appears, that in knowledge of the art, 
as well as genius, he was not behind the best composers 
of his day. 

Axessanpro Scaruatti was born at Naples, in 1650. 
His first essays in composition were made at Vienna, 





where he had the greatest success asa writer, both for 
the church and the theatre. After spending some years | 
in traveling through Germany and Italy, he returned to | 
Naples, where he seems to have spent the rest of his long | 
life. He died there in 1728, at the age of 78. Scarlatti, | 
like most great authors, was a very voluminous one: he | 
is said to have composed a hundred operas, and an im- | 
mense number of oratorios and masses, all of which are | 
now lost; but many of his cantatas survive, and are still | 
the admiration of the greatest musicians. His imagina- | 
tion was so fertile, and the variety of new and beautiful 
passages which he produced was so great, that his man- | 
ner was copied, and his ideas borrowed, by the most dis- 
tinguished composers, for more than a century after his 
death. His cantatas were accompanied on the harpsi- 
chord, or the violoncello; and the basses, which were 
thus frequently the sole accompaniment, had a richness 
and variety rarely to be found in modern vocal music. 
Geminiani used to relate, that Franchischelli, a celebrated 
performer on the violoncello, accompanied one of these 
cantatas at Rome so admirably, while Scarlatti himself 
played the harpsichord, that the company, having the 
usual share of catholic superstition, were firmly per- 
suaded that it was not Franchischelli who was playing 
the violoncello, but an angel that had descended, and had 
assumed his shape. 

Scarlatti’s cantatas are well known to the lovers of the 
old Italian music. They are exceedingly difficult, both 
to sing and to accompany—requiring, in the singer, much 
taste, judgment, and expression, and in the accompanist, 
not only the utmost delicacy, but a knowledge of har- 
mony, which is very seldom conferred by the present 
system of musical education. When so performed, how- 
ever, they never fail to delight those who can feel the 
highest beauties of music. 

Greeonto Attreri, the composer of the celebrated 
“ Miserere,” of the effects of which, when performed in 
the Pope’s chapel, so many accounts have been given 
by travellers in Italy, was of the family of Correggio, 
the painter, who also bore the name of Allegri. Of this 
composer little more is known than that he was ad- 
mitted into the pope’s chapel in 1629, and died in 
1652. He was buried in the chapel of Santo Filippo 
Neri, in the Chiesa Nuova at Rome, which is now the 
common place of interment for the singers in the ponti- 





* Burney’s translation of these pretty lines is some- 
what flat; but the following, which we find in The 
Harmonicon for May, 1824, is elegant : 


If Time, penurious of his treasure, 

Shall steal the gold from that bright hair, 
Poor, but contented, still with pleasure 

I shall behold the whiteness there— 
Nay, love the simple silver more 














Than e’er I prized the richer ore. 





fical chapel. The following striking epitaph is engraved 
on its walls: 


Cantores pontificii, 
Ne quos vivos 

Concors melodia junxit, 

Mortuos corporis discors resolutio dissolveret, 
Hic una condi voluere.* 


The “ Miserere” of Allegri is to be found in different 
collections ; and, among others, in Choron’s « Collection 
of Classical Music.” It is a piece of very plain and 
simple harmony ; and its appearance on paper, or its 
effect when sung in the ordinary way, give no idea of the 
impression made by it, when performed in the Pope’s 
chapel, where it has been annually heard, in passion- 
week, ever since the time it was composed. But there 
it is sung by a body of musicians, who are trained to give 
it effect, by certain traditional modes of swelling and 
diminishing the sounds—by accelerating or retarding the 
measure, &c., according to the expression of the different 
verses; and the effect is further heightened by adventi- 
tious circumstances. The pope and cardinals are pros- 
trated on the ground, the lights are extinguished one by 
one, showing more and more dimly the appalling figures 
of Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment: the music becomes 
slower and slower, and more and more faint, until at last 
the sounds are almost inaudible, and are followed by 
a profound silence. It is easy to conceive, that a strain 
of simple harmony, sung in such a manner, and with 
such accompanying circumstances, may excite the strong- 
est feelings of religious awe. 

The following anecdote regarding this Miserere, is 
told by Dr. Burney, in his Musical Tour in Italy, and is 
confirmed by other writers : 

“The emperor, Leopold the First, not only a lover 
and patron of music, but a good composer himself, or- 
dered his ambassador at Rome to entreat the pepe to 
permit him to have a copy of the celebrated Miserere of 
Allegri, for the use of the imperial chapel at Vienna ; 
which being granted, a copy was made by the master of 
the pope’s chapel, and sent to the emperor, who had 
then in his service some of the first singers of the age ; 
but, notwithstanding the abilities of the performers, this 
composition was so far from answering the expectations 
of the emperor and his court, that he concluded the 
pope’s Maestro di Capella, in order to keep it a mystery, 
had put a trick upon him, and sent him another compo- 
sition. Upon which, in great wrath, he sent an express 
to his holiness, with a complaint against the Maestro di 
Capella, which occasioned his immediate disgrace and 
dismission from the service of the papal chapel: and in 
so great a degree was the pope offended at the supposed 
imposition of his composer, that, for a long time, he 
would neither see him, nor hear bis defence. However, 
at length the poor man got one of the cardinals to plead 
his cause, and to acquaint his holiness that the style of 
singing in his chapel, particularly in performing the 
Miserere, was such as could not be expressed by notes, 
nor taught or transmitted to any other place, but by ex- 
ample ; for which reason the piece in question, though 
faithfully transcribed, must fail in its effect when per- 
formed elsewhere. His holiness did not understand 
music, and could hardly comprehend how the same notes 
should sound so differently in different places ; however, 
he ordered his Maestro di Capella to write down his 
defence, in order to be sent to Vienna, which was done; 
and the emperor, seeing no other way of gratifying his 
wishes with respect to this composition, begged of the 
pope that some of the musicians in the service of his 
holiness might be sent to Vienna, to instruct those in 
the service of his chapel how to perform the Miserere 
of Allegri, in the same expressive manner as in the Sis- 
tine chapel at Rome, which was granted. But, before 
they arrived, a war broke out with the Turks, which 
called the emperor from Vienna; and the Miserere has 
never yet perhaps been truly performed but in the pope’s 
chapel.” 





* It is difficult to translate the musical phraseology of 
this epitaph—but its sentiment may be conveyed thus: 


The pontifical singers, 
In order that 

The harmony which united them in life 

May not be broken by their separation in death, 
Wish to rest together in this place. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Music in Germany and France during the seventeenth century. 


Germany, during the seventeenth century, produced 
a great number of excellent musicians, several of whom 
once enjoyed high reputation, but their works are now 
ulterly forgotten, and little more is known of them than 
their names,—a catalogue of which would be wholly 
uninteresting. At that period, the music of the Germans 
was distinguished by learning and depth, rather than 
facility and grace; by intricate combinations of har- 
mony, rather than flowing and expressive air. This, 
indeed, is in a considerable degree the character of the 
German music to this day, when compared with that of 
Italy. But the more recent German composers have 
drawn from the fountain of Italian melody draughts 
which have awakened their imagination and refined 
their taste; their music has gained beauty and simpli- 
city, without losing the richness of its harmony. In 
saying this, we mean it to appiy to those only who have 
studied the Italian models; for it is undeniable, that 
much of the German music # still dry and overlaboured, 
—abounding in rugged combinations, and deficient in 
smooth and agreeable strains; partaking too much, in 
short, of the qualities of saur-kraut, to all but German 
tastes. We mean our remark to apply to ail the music 
of Mozart; to most of that of Haydn ; to those parts of 
all the greatest works of Beethoven, where the most en- 
chanting strains of melody come upon the ear through 
his wild and gloomy masses of sound, like gleams of 
sunshine through the clouds and darkness of an April 
sky; and finally to the best and happiest effusions of 
Weber and Spohr. 

At the period, however, of which we now speak, the 
German music had received none of this sweetening in- 
fusion ; and therefore it is not surprising that the works 
of many composers, illustrious in their day, should now 
be forgotten, even in their own country. The compo- 
sitions of their great organists, and writers for the church, 
are still occasionally made use of. But of all their 
dramatic productions, not a vestige now remains, though 
it appears that this species of music was extensively cul- 
tivated. 

The German princes began to have operas performed 
at their courts early in the seventeenth century ; and 
some of these were by Italian composers brought into 
Germany for that purpose. The first opera, however, 
performed on a public stage, was at Hamburgh, in 1678. 
It was Orontes, by Thiel; and the same year a sacred 
drama was performed, called “ Adam and Eve.” The 
greatest German composer of that period was Keiser, a 
man who, though now sunk in oblivion, once enjoyed a 
splendid reputation. He kept possession of the Ham- 
burgh stage for upwards of forty years, and wrote a 
hundred and eighteen operas, besides innumerable can- 
tatas, and other detached pieces of music. He was born 
in 1673, and died in 1739. Burney, who had examined 
some of his works, speaks in high terms of his skill and 
originality, but says that he was deficient in grace and 
facility. The celebrated Hasse said to Dr. Burney that 
« Keiser was one of the greatest musicians the world had 
ever seen.” 

Music was little cultivated in France during the seven- 
teenth century. It was not till near the end of it that 
the genius of Lulli conferred importance upon the art. 
Before his time, indeed, some Italian operas had been 
performed at court; and some attempts had been made 
to set French dramatic poetry to music. But the French 
writers themselves admit, that, before Lulli, they had no 
music that deserves the name. “ Lulli,” says Voltaire, 
« fut le pére de la vraie musique en France.” He was 
an Italian by birth, but his name belongs entirely to the 
history of French music. 

Jean Baptiste Lut, the son of a peasant in the 
neighbourhood of Florence, was born in 1633. As he 
manifested, even in his infancy, a disposition for music, 
a cordelier undertook to give him some instructions in 
playing the guitar. At this time, the Chevalier de Guise 
arrived at Florence ; and, having had a commission from 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier to find her some pretty 
Italian boy, to serve her as a page, he conceived that 
Lulli would answer the purpose, thinking that the home- 
liness of his appearance would be made up for by his 
vivacity, wit, and skill in playing on the guitar. In this, 
however, he was mistaken. Lulli’s mean appearance 
did not please the lady—who, instead of retaining him 





about her person, sent him into her kitchen, to serve in 
the capacity of a sous-marmiton, or scullion. This was 
in 1646, when Lulli was thirteen years old, 

In his leisure hours, he used to be scraping on a 
miserable violin, to the annoyance of his fellow-servants. 
But it would appear that he made great progress; for a 
nobleman, happening to hear him, told the princess that 
she had a kitchen-boy of remarkable musical talents, 
She was induced by this report to have him regularly 
taught the violin; and he improved so rapidly that he 
was admitted into the king’s band of twenty-four violins. 
In a little time he was able to compose ; and some of his 
airs attracted the notice of the king, who, on hearing 
him play on the violin, was so pleased with his per- 
formance, that he established a new band, and placed 
him at the head of it. Lulli’s new band soon eclipsed 
the famous “four and twenty fiddlers;” and it must 
have been no difficult matter; for such (according to M. 
de la Borde) was the ignorance of the musicians of that 
day, that they could not play a note which they had not 
previously got by heart. At this time the favourite en- 
tertainments at the court of France were ballets, which 
consisted of dancing, intermixed with dramatic action, 
and musical recitative. Louis the Fourteenth himself 
used to dance in these ballets; and Lulli gained his 
favour by the airs which he composed for the dances, 
the only species of music which the king understood or 
relished. 

Louis, however, though possessed of no taste for music, 
considered the establishment of an opera necessary for 
the splendour of his court. He was determined to have 
an opera in France that should surpass that of Italy. A 
French musical theatre, after the model of the opera of 
Venice, was accordingly established in 1669 ; and Lulli 
was soon afterwards appointed composer. Though 
coarse, both in appearance.and manners, he had not 
only, by this time, gained the favour of the public, but 
had also contrived to make himself so agreeable to the 
king, that he would hear no music by any other com- 
poser. The celebrated Quinault was at the same time 
employed to write the dramas; and the result was the 
production of a great many operas, the joint works of 
the poet and musician, which enjoyed uninterrupted 
favour in France for nearly a century. 

After his appointment to the place of superintendent 
of the king’s music, Lulli neglected the violin so mach 
that he did not even keep one in his house; and could 
hardly ever be prevailed upon to play, notwithstanding 
the earnest entreaties of the most distinguished persons 
about the court. The Maréchal de Grammont had a 
valet named Lalande, who afterwards became a great 
violin player. One day, after dinner, the maréchal de- 
sired Lulli to hear Lalande, and give him a few instruc- 
tions. Lalande played accordingly ; but Lulli, whenever 
he did not please him, snatched the instrument out of 
his hand, began to play by way of teaching him, and 
worked himself up to such a pitch of enthusiasm by his 
own music, that he did not lay down the violin for three 
hours. The calling in of his servant was probably a 
device of the maréchal to get Lulli to play; like the 
manceuvre which Mr. Russell, in his Tour in Germany, 
tells us was practised in his presence, to obtain a similar 
favour from Beethoven, then grown deaf and wayward. 
Similar things are related of others, and are very likely 
to happen where the musician is not a mere performer, 
but one who uses his instrument as the means of ex- 
pressing his own ideas and feelings. With sucl men, 
sitting down to perform is a serious matter; it is pre- 
paring to compose, as well as deliver, a piece of poetry, 
—requiring not only a severe intellectual labour, but at- 
tended with great excitement and consequent exhaustion. 
Even those musicians who are most distinguished for 
urbanity, find this a task to which they must be often 
disinclined, and for which they are often unfit; and we 
cannot be surprised, therefore, that such an effort should 
be often unwillingly made. Nor can we surprised at 
the ardour with which, when the train of his ideas is 
once begun, and his imagination and feelings are roused, 
the musician pursues his occupation, or the length to 
which he carries it. 

The favour which Lulli enjoyed during his lifetime 
was immense. ‘The king not only granted him a patent 
of nobility, but conferred on him the charge of sécrétaire 
du roi, (an honorary appointment,) and bestowed many 
other favours on him, The men of letters vied with each 
other in extolling him; and it was the fashion of a lite- 





rary party, headed by Boileau, to exalt him at the ex- 
pense of his fellow-labourer Quinault, whose poetry, 
though its beauties are now recognised, was treated by 
them with contempt. Voltaire accounts for this injus- 


tice by saying, that the poets were jealous of the poet, 
Boileau reproaches Quinault 


but not of the musician. 
with 


“« _____ ces lieux communs de morale lubrique, 
Que Lulli réchauffa des sons de sa musique ;” 


though, (says Voltaire,) Quinault’s language did much 
more to warm Lulli’s music, than Ais notes to warm 
Quinault’s poetry. Lulli was the arbiter elegantiarum 
at court, in every thing relating to his art. Moliére, in 
the comedy of Les Facheuz, makes a courtier say— 


« —_____ Baptiste le trés-cher, 
N’a point vi ma Courante, et je vais le chercher.” 


The burlesque Italian poetry, introduced by Molidre 
into his Pourceaugnac, and his Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
is said to have been written for him by Lulli. It is re- 
lated of Boileau, that, going into the opera-house one 
evening, he said tou the box-keeper, “ Sir, put me where 
I may hear the music without the words; I like Lulli’s 
music very much, but have a supreme contempt for 
Quinault’s verses.” Quinault’s verses, however, still 
live, and are read with pleasure; while Lulli’s music is 
forgotten. 

In 1687, Lulli composed a T’e Deum for the king’s re- 
covery from a dangerous illness; but it caused his own 
death. During its performance, while beating time with 
the cane which he used for that purpose, he struck his 
toe, and the hurt, from his bad habit of body, became so 
alarming, that amputation of the foot was advised. He 
fell into the hands of a quack, however, who undertook 
to cure him without having recourse to this expedient ; 
and the consequence was a nidttification, which proved 
fatal. During his illness, his confessor refused him ab- 
solution unless he would atone for the sins of his past 
life by committing to the flames the opera on which he 
was then employed. He at first refused, but at length 
submitted, and pointed to the drawer which contained 
the score of his “« Achille et Polixene,” which was accord- 
ingly taken out and thrown into the fire. He appeared 
to be getting better, and was thought to be out of danger. 
One of the young Princes de Vendome, who was fond 
of him, came to pay him a “sit, and in the course of 
conversation said, “* Why,B —«‘«, have you been such 
a fool as to burn your new v ” « Hush, bush!” 
whispered the composer, “I have jot another copy of 
it!” This ill-timed pleasantry, unhappily, was followed 
by arelapse ; and the prospect of death occasioned such 
remorse, that he submitted to the penance of being laid 
on a heap of ashes, with a cord about his neck. In this 
situation, he expressed the utmost penitence for his late 
transgression ; and, being replaced on his bed, expired, 
singing to one of his own airs, the words, “Il faut 
mourir, pecheur, il faut mourir!” This unfinished opera 
was completed by another composer, and published after 
his death, 

In person, Lulli was rather thick and short. His com- 
plexion was dark, and his features very far from hand- 
some; but his face had the expression of spirit and 
talent. He had not the politeness which might have 
been expected from so long a residence at the French 
court; but he wus gay and good-humoured, and his 
deportment was not without dignity. He was too much 
addicted to the pleasures of the table. It is related that, 
when he was at the point of death, the Chevalier de 
Lorraine desired to see him on the plea of long friend- 
ship, and was admitted, Madame Lulli, however, with 
more warmth than discretion, broke out in her husband’s 
presence with, “ Yes, indeed, you are one of his best 
friends! It was you who last made him drunk, and are 
the cause of his death.” “ My dear wife,” said Lulli, 
interrupting her, “ M. le chevalier was certainly the last 
who made me drunk, and, if I recover, shall be the first 
to do so again!” He was fond of money, and left be- 
hind him a sum equal to twenty-six thousand pounds 
sterling—an immense sum at that period. He was called 
a miser by the extravagant courtiers ; but his defence of 
his parsimony was that of a sensible man. “TI will not 
imitate those who give costly banquets to noblemen, and 
get laughed at for their pains.” He had much vivacity 
and wit, and told a story with admirable humour, quali- 
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ties which more than made up to his guests for the ab- 
sence of splendour and profusion. ; 

Lulli appears to have deserved his celebrity. His 
style was not formed upon that of bis countrymen, for 
he left Italy too young to have acquired any musical 
impressions. He formed a style for himself, both in re- 
citative and in air. His recitatives were considered by 
his countrymen as inimitable, while his airs were com- 
paratively undervalued, on account of their simplicity. 
Voltaire, who, no musician himself, repeats the senti- 
ments current on the subject, says that Lulli’s airs did 
not correspond to the excellence of his great scenes— 
they were too like the old Christmas carols, or Venetian 
barcaroles; but his feeble music was sufficient for the 
taste of the times. His recitative, on the other hand, 
Voltaire continues, was so admirable, that even Rameau 
never could equal it. This criticism is entirely in the 
French taste of that day. Lulli’s airs, because they had 
the simple and netural character of national music, were 
despised, when compared to those dry and elaborate pro- 
ductions which Rameau called airs, and which were in- 
finitely admired by his countrymen, though without 
either measure or inelody. Now, Rameau’s airs are in- 
tolerable even to a Frenchman; while the airs of Lulli 
are so easy and unaffected that they are calculated still 
to give pleasure to every uncorrupted taste. His music 
is extremely rare, and difficult to be met with; but a 
specimen of it,—a scene from the tragedy, opera, or 
serious play of Proserpine,—is to be found in the Har- 
monicon for 1823. It consists of an introductory sym- 
phony, an air sung by Proserpine, and a chorus of 
nymphs for three voices. Its effect, when performed, is 
charming. “This specimen,” it is remarked, “ will 
show that even Purcell did not disdain to imitate the 
compositions of the favourite of Louis le Grand ;” and 
the justice of the remark will be felt by every one who 
knows Purcell’s dramatic music. Lulli, though not the 
inventor of opera overtures, made great improvements in 
their form and style ; and it is generally agreed that his 
style was imitated by Handel, in the overtures to many 
of his Italian operas. 

Lulli’s music kept possession of the French stage till 
the middle of the last century, when it was superseded 
by that of Rameau ; who was considered as having com- 
menced a new era in music, both by his discoveries in 
the science, and by his compositions. His musical sys- 
tem, which for a time was universally adopted, is now, 
however, recognised to be fallacious and useless; and 
his compositions are forgotten even in France. And we 
shall afterwards see that the French are indebted, for 
their present excellent school, entirely to the Italian and 
German composers who were induced to settle among 
them. 

—— 


CHAPTER V. 


Music in England in the seventeenth century —Music at the be- 
ginning of the century—Masques—Milton’s Comus—Henry 
Lawes—William Lawes— Abolition of episcopacy, and dis- 
couragement of music during the commonwealth—Restora- 
tion—Matthew Lock— Music in Macbeth—Blow—Wise—Mace 
— Matteis. 


Of the English music of the earlier part of the seven- 
teenth century, which still survives, the principal portion 
was composed for the church, by the great harmonists 
whom we have already mentioned as having flourished 
towards the end of the sixteenth; Tallis, Bird, Morley, 
&c., and their successors. The music used for social 
amusement at this period, consisted chiefly of madrigals, 
for a number of voices, composed in general by the same 
persons whom we have mentioned. About this time, 
too, those amusing little musical jexax d’esprit, so well 
known by the name of catches, appear to have made 
their appearance. The first collection of catches that 
was printed in England is dated in 1609. 

At that time we had no dramatic music, properly so 
called. It was customary, however, to have music be- 
tween the acts of plays, and to introduce songs, &c. 
incidentally in them. The plays of Shakspeare are full 
of music, introduced in this way; and his beautiful 
allusions to its pleasures and effects are innumerable. 
None of the airs, however, to which his songs were 
originally sung, are preserved. But, from a few stray 
specimens of the melody of that age, which have been 
preserved, we may conclude that they would afford small 
pleasure to modern ears. 





Music received little encouragement from James the 
First, who had no taste for any of the fine arts. His 
unhappy son, Charles the First, had much pleasure in 
music, particularly that for the church, and was a liberal 
patron of musical talent. During the earlier and tran- 
quil part of his reign, masques were a favourite amuse- 
ment at court; and his queen, Henrietta, who possessed 
the fondness of her native country for dramatic exhibi- 
tions, frequently represented the principal character her- 
self. These masques, which were made up of poetry, 
music, dancing, and splendid displays of machinery, 
appear, notwithstanding the queen’s country, to have 
been chiefly of British manufacture. The poetry was 
generally written by Ben Jonson, their poet laureate ; 
the music composed by Henry Lawes; and the machinery 
constructed by Inigo Jones. 

This fashion of representing masques gave occasion 
to the immortal Comus of Milton. It was written for 
the purpose of being performed by the younger members 
of the noble family of Bridgewater, at Ludlow Castle ; 
and the subject of it is said to have been taken from an 
accident which befel these young people themselves. 
They had been benighted in a wood, and the lady Alice 
Egerton (who performed the part of The Lady) had 
been lost for some time. It was represented in 1634 ; 
and published by Lawes, the composer of the music, in 
1637. 

Henry Lawes at this time enjoyed a reputation, which, 
though short-lived, was very brilliant. He was employ- 
ed to set to music the best lyrical poetry of the age ; 
and the most distinguished writers vied with each other 
in expressing admiration of his genius. Milton, in par- 
ticular, has repeatedly eulogised him in the most beauti- 
ful language. For example, in Comus the attendant 
spirit says— 


« ——_—_——. but I must put off 
These my sky robes, spun out of Iris’ woof, 
And take the weed and likeness of a swain, 
That to the service of this house belongs,* 
Who, with his soft pipe, and smooth-dittied song, 
Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar, 
And hush the waving woods y 


Notwithstanding the general admiration which Lawes’s 
music obtained, and the praise bestowed upon it by Mil- 
ton, whose natural taste had received all the cultivation 
which Italy could bestow, Burney speaks very contemp- 
tuously of this composer. The specimen which he has 
given (the song, “ Sweet Echo,” in Comus,) certainly 
justifies, in some respects, his opinion; but this speci- 
men is a very unfavourable one ; for other songs might 
have been chosen, which possess pleasing melody and 
correct expression. His style, however, in consequence 
of the rapid improvement of music, soon became an- 
tiquated ; and Comus was set a second time, very beau- 
tifully, by Dr. Arne, a century ago. 

Henry Lawes had a brother, William, who was also a 
composer of some note. He was one of the musicians 


of Charles the First, who was so much attached to him, | 


that, when he was killed by a random shot at the siege 
of Chester, his majesty wore mourning for him. His 
epitaph, (not at all meant to be ludicrous,) is a pretty 
good specimen of the quibbling spirit which infected 
every species of composition, sermons included, in those 
days. 


“ Concord is conquer’d—in this urn there lies 
The master of great music’s mysteries ; 
And in it is a Riddle like the Cause, 
Will Lawes was slain by those whose Wills were 
Lawes.” 


The civil dissensions, which ended in the subversion 
of monarchy, and the death of the king, put an entire 
stop, for a long time, to the improvement of the fine arts 
in England. The liturgy of the church of England, 
and the cathedral service, were abolished in 1643 ; the 
church books were destroyed ; the organs taken down ; 
and the organists and singers belonging to the churches 
turned out of their places. Nothing was allowed in the 
churches but the psalmody of the presbyterians; and, 





* Lawes was then a retainer of the Bridgewater 
family, and played the part of the swain Thyrsis, in 
Comus. 


as the gloomy fanaticism of the puritans proscribed 
every sort of light and profane music as a pastime or 
amusement, the art, for a time, may be saéd to have been 
banished from the land. Cromwell himself, however, 
was fond of music, and frequently indulged himself in 
hearing it. When the organ at Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, was taken down, he ordered it to be conveyed to 
Hampton court, where it was placed in the great gal- 
lery ; and one of his favourite amusements was hearing 
it played upon. It was carried back to its original place 
after the Restoration. 

The gossiping annalist, Anthony 2 Wool, tells a story 
of a student of Christ church, James Quin, who had 
been turned out of his place, and restored to it in con- 
sequence of Cromwell hearing him sing. “ Being well 
acquainted,” says Wood, “ with some great men of those 
times that loved music, they introduced him into the 
company of Oliver Cromwell, the protector, who loved 
a good voice and instrumental music well. He heard 
him sing with very great delight; liquored him with 
sack, and in conclusion said, Mr. Quin, you have done 
very well—what shall I do for you? To which Quin 
made answer, with great compliments, of which he had 
command, with a great grace, that his highness would 
be pleased to restore him to his student’s place ; which 
he did accordingly, and so kept it to his dying day.” 

Milton, notwithstanding his hostility to episcopacy, 
and his zeal in bebalf of the presbyterian party, was not 
only a passionate lover of music, but has, in his Pen- 
seroso, given us a most beautiful description of that 
very species of music, the use of which he contributed 
| to abolish : 


«« But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the cloister’s studious pale, 
And love the high embower’d roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced choir below, 
In service high, and anthem clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And Lring all Heav’n before mine eyes.” 


Cromwell and Milton, though they thus concurred in 





proscribing the use in churches of an art to the charms 
| of which the one was far from insensible, and the other 
| devotedly attached, certainly acted from very diflerent 
| motives. Cromwell gained distinction, and at Jast, 
supreme power, by following the signs of the times, and 
| affecting a degree of fanaticism which did not really be- 
|long to his character. Milton had imbibed opinions 
| hostile to the government of the established church, long 
| before there was any prospect of its subversion; and 
| when the contest began, his share in it was the result of 
| those opinions. Their soundness may well be question- 
|ed; but his character forbids the slightest doubt of their 
| sincerity. 

At the Restoration, some of the gentlemen of Charles 
| the First’s chapel, who still survived, were replaced in 
| their former station. Among these was Henry Lawes, 
| who, however, survived the Restoration but a short time. 
| Though Charles the Second restored the musical estab- 
lishment of his chapel, and increased their salaries, yet 
his characteristic negligence seems to have been exhibit- 
ed in this, as well as in other departments of his adminis- 
tration. In Pepys’s Diary, under the date of Decem- 
ber 19th, 1666, there is this entry: “Talked of the 
| king’s family with Mr. Hingston the organist. He says 
| many of the musique are ready to starve, they being five 
years behindhand for their wages: nay, Evans, the fa- 
mous man upon the harp, having not his equal in the 
| world, did the other day die from mere want, and was 
| fain to be buried at the alms of the parish.” 

The taste of Charles the Second, in music, as in every 
| thing else, was French. He had French operas per- 
formed at court, and established a band of twenty-four 
violins, in imifation of the king’s band at Paris—which 
gave occasion to D’Urfey’s famous song of “ Four and 
twenty fiddlers all in a row.” Italian music, however, 
began now to be heard a little in England. This ap- 
pears from the following passage in Pepys’s Diary : 
“ January 12th, 1667. With my Lord Brouncke to his 
house, there to hear some Italian musique, and here we 
met Tom Killigrew, Sir Robert Murray, and the Italian, 
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Signor Baptista,* who hath proposed a play in Italian 
for the opera, which Sir T. Killigrew do intend to have 
up; and here he did sing one of the acts. He himsetf 
is the poet as well as the musician, and did sing the 
whole from the words without any musique prickt, and 
played all along upon a harpsicon, most admirably, and 
the composition most excellent. The words I did not 
understand, and so know not how they are fitted, but 
believe very well, and all in the recitativo very fine. But 
I perceive there is a proper accent in every country’s 
discourse, and that do reach in their setting of notes to 
words, which, therefore, cannot be natural to any body 
else but them; so that I am not so much smitten with 
it as it may be I should be if I were acquainted with 
their accent. But the whole composition is certainly 
most excellent; and the poetry, Sir T. Killigrew and 
Sir R. Murray, who understood the words, did say most 
excellent. I confess I was mightily pleased with the 
musique.”{ What follows contains a good account of 
the state of music in England at that time. “ He (Sir 
T. Killigrew) tells me that he hath gone several times 
(eight or ten times he tells me) hence to Rome, to hear 
good musique; so much he loves it, though he never did 
sing or play a note. That he hath ever endeavoured, in 
the late king’s time, and in this, to introduce good 
musique; but he never could do it, there never having 
been any musique here better than ballads and songs. 
‘ Hermitt Poore,’ and ‘ Chiny Chase,’ (qu. Chevy Chase?) 
was all the musique we had ; and yet no ordinary fiddlers 
get so much money as ours do here, which speaks our 
rudeness still.” 

The most distinguished musician of the reign of 
Charles the Second was Matrarw Lock. He was a 
native of Exeter, and a chorister in the cathedral of that 
city. He appears, early in life, to have acquired repu- 
tation ; as we find that he was employed to compose the 
music for the public entry of the king, at the restoration ; 
and that he was soon afterwards appointed composer in 
ordinary to his majesty. The history of his life is with- 
out interest; he appears to have been of an irascible, 
rough, and disputatious temper, and to have been, con- 
sequently, engaged in petty controversies, which are not 
worth recording. He composed the music to several 
dramatic pieces. Of these, the Tempest and Psyche 
were published in 1673. They are very much in the 
French style of the day ; and the composer was proba- 
bly induced, by the predilection of the king for that style, 
to take Lulli for his model. In the celebrated music in 
Macbeth, however, which was produced in 1674, he ap- 
pears to have freed himself from these trammels; and to 
have followed the impulse of his own bold and original 
genius. Burney speaks of the “rude and wild excel- 
lence” of this music. Of its excellence one cannot 
speak too highly; but the epithet “rude” is surely mis- 
applied. Its masses of harmony are very grand und im- 
posing, and, at the same time, clear, simple, and correct ; 
while there is, in the melodies, a smoothness and flow, 
of which the music of that time affords no other ex- 
ample. The words are set with great judgment and 
propriety ; so that the music, as in the passage, “ Speak, 
sisters, speak, is the deed done?” heightens the energy 
of the declamation; and, in the song, “ Let’s have a 
dance upon the heath,” there is as much airiness as if it 
had been written within these twenty years. Lock’s 
music fias been performed at every representation of the 
play, since the period of its composition to the present 
day ; it has resisted the influence of time and the changes 
of fashion, and continues to be heard with unabated 
pleasure—a proof, notwithstanding the numerous appa- 
rent instances to the contrary, that there are permanent 
beauties in music, as well as in poetry, or painting ; and 
that musicians may hope to write for immortality, when 
once they seek the beauties of their art in the immuta- 
ble laws of nature and reason—when once they give 
their attention to the symmetry, grace, and expressiun of 
the feure itself, instead of the fashion of its attire. 

Among the musicians who flourished during the reigns 
of Charles the Second, and his successor, one of the 
most distinguished was Dr. Joun Biow ; many of whose 
compositions for the church are much esteemed, and 
still performed in our cathedrals. He wrote in a bold, 


* Baptista Draghi, an eminent Italian dramatic com- 
poser. 

{ It does not appear, howeyer, that this Italian opera 
was ever represented. 





and often in a grand style; but his harmony was incor- 
rect, and he indulged in crude and harsh combinations. 
He composed many songs and ballads, all of which are 
forgotten, except his “Go, perjured man,” which we 
had occasion to mention in speaking of the music of 
Carissimi. 

Micuart Wise was also an eminent composer for 
the church, and has left some admirable anthems. The 
famous duet, “Old Chiron thus preached to his pupil 
Achilles,” is of his composition. Wise, who seems to 
have possessed the habits of too many of the tuneful 
tribe, was killed by a watchman, in a street-brawl at 
Salisbury, in 1687. 

Some notice is due to Tuomas Mace, the author of a 
very singular work, entitled “ Music’s Monument,” pub- 
lished in 1676. Mace had some merit asa performer on 
the lute, and a composer for that instrument; and his 
book contains, not only instructions for performing on 
the lute, but a dissertation on music in general, written 
in a style of unparalleled absurdity. He tells us, that 
the psalm-singing at the siege of York, in 1644, « was 
the most excellent that has been known or remembered 
any where in these our latter ages. Abundance of peo- 
ple of the best rank and quality being shut up in the 
city, namely, lords, knights, and gentlemen of the coun- 
tries round about, besides the souldiers and citizens, 
who, all or most of them, came constantly every Sunday 
to hear public prayers and sermon, the number was so 
exceeding great, that the church was (as I may say) 
even cramming and squeezing-full. Now here you must 
take notice that they had then a custom in that church 
(which I hear not of in any other cathedral), which was, 
that always before the sermon, the whole congregation 
sang a psalm, together with the quire and the organ ; 
and you must also know, that there was then a most ex- 
cellent-large-plump-lusty-full-speaking organ, which cost 
(asI am credibly informed) a thousand pounds. This or- 
gan, I say (when the psalm was set before the sermon), 
being let out into all its fulness of stops, together with 
the quire, began the psalm. But when that vast-con- 
chording unity of the whole congregational-chorus, 
came (as I may say) thundering in, even so as it made 
the very ground shake under us; (oh the unutterable 
ravishing soul’s delight!) in the which I was so trans- 
ported, and wrapt up into high contemplation, that there 
was no room left in my whole man, namely, body and 
spirit, for any thing below divine and heavenly rap- 
tures.” 

In this inimitable style Master Mace generally writes ; 
but the following passage is an exception, and is, we 
think, very pleasing. Speaking of a little air, or lesson 
for the lute, he says, “It is this very winter just forty 
years since I made it; and yet it is new because all like 
it; and then when I was past being a suitor to my best- 
beloved, dearest and sweetest living mistress, but not 
married, yet contriving the best and readiest way to- 
wards it, and thus it was. That very night in which I 
was thus agitated in my mind concerning her, my living 
mistress, she being in Yorkshire and myself at Cam- 
bridge, close shut up in my chamber, still and quiet, 
about ten or eleven o’clock at night, musing and writing 
letters to her, her mother, and some other friends; in 
summing up and determining the whole matter con- 
cerning our marriage ; you may conceive I might have 
very intent thoughts all that time, and might meet with 
some difficulties, for as yet I had not gained her mother’s 
consent, so that in my writings I was sometimes put to 
my studyings. At which times, my lute lying on my 
table, I sometimes took it up and walked about my 
chamber, letting my fancy drive which way it would, 
for I studied nothing at that time as to music; yet my 
secret genius or fancy prompted my fingers, do what I 
could, into this very humour, so that every time I walked 
and took up my lute, in the interim betwixt writing and 
studying, this ayre would needs offer itself unto me con- 
tinually ; insomuch, that at the last, liking it well, and 
lest it should be lost, I took paper and set it down, taking 
no further notice of it at that time; but afterwards it 
passed abroad for a very pleasant and delightful ayre 
among all; yet I gave it no name till a long time after; 
nor taking more notice of it in any particular kind, than 
of any other my composures of that nature. But after 
I was married, and had brought my wife home to Cam- 
bridge, it so fell out that one rainy morning I staid with- 
in, and in my chamber my wife and I were all alone ; 
she intent upon her needle works, and I playing upon 





my lute at the table by her. She sat very still and quiet, 
listening to all I played, without a word a long time, till 
at last I happened to play this lesson, which, as soon as 
I had once played, she earnestly desired me to play it 
again; ‘for,’ said she, ‘that shall be called my lesson,’ 
From which words, so spoken with emphasis and accent, 
it presently came into my remembrance the time when, 
and the occasion of its being produced, and returned her 
this answer, namely, that it may very properly be called 
your lesson, for when I composed it you were wholly 
in my fancy ; and the chief object and ruler of my 
thoughts; telling her how and when it was made; and, 
therefore, ever after, I thus called it my mistress, and 
most of my scholars since call it ‘Mrs. Mads’ to this 
day.” 

This is a sweet picture of domestic happiness ; and it 
is curious to observe; that the old man, looking back, at 
the distance of forty years, to the happiest moments of 
his youth, uses the simple language of tenderness and 
feeling, and 


Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba. 


Mace appears to have lived to a great age—a conse- 
quence, probably, of the innocent life and the gentle and 
cheerful disposition which his writings indicate. From 
a curious advertisement of his, preserved in the British 
museum, and quoted by Burney, it appears that he was 
alive in 1690, when he was seventy-seven years of age, 

Another musician of that age deserves notice, as 
being the first really good performer on the violin, and 
composer for that instrument, who appeared in England, 
and as having introduced the engraving of music into 
this country. This was Nicota Marrers—an Italian 
who came to England in the latter part of the reign of 
Charles the Second. In the manuscript, “ Memoirs of 
Music,” written by the honourable Roger North, brother 
of the lord-keeper North, to which Dr. Burney had 
access, and which supplied him with much information, 
there is the following account of this musician: 

“The decay of French music, and favour of the 
Italian, came on by degrees. Its beginning was acci- 
dental, and occasioned by the arrival of Nicola Matteis. 
He was an excellent musician, and performed wonder- 
fully on the violin. His manner was singular, but he 
excelled in one respect all that had been heard in Eng- 
land before : his manner of bowing, his shakes, divisions, 
and, indeed, his whole style of performance was sur- 
prising, and every stroke of his bow was a mouthful. 
All he played was of his own composition, which mani- 
fested him to be a very exquisite harmonist, and of a 
boundless fancy and invention, 

«“ When he first came here he was very poor, but not 
so poor as proud; which prevented his being heard, or 
making useful acquaintance for a long time, except 
among a few merchants in the city, who patronised him.* 
And setting a high value gn his condescension, he made 
them indemnify him for the want of more general favour. 
By degrees, however, he was more noticed, and was in- 
troduced to perform at court. But his demeanour did 
not please, and he was thought capricious and trouble- 
some, as he took offence, if any one whispered when he 
played, which was a kind of attention that had not been 
much in fashion at our court. It was said that the Duke 
of Richmond would have settled a pension upon him, 
though he wished him to change his manner of playing, 
and would needs have one of his pages show him a bet- 
ter. Matteis, for the sake of the jest, condescended to 
take lessons of the page, but learned so fast, that he soon 
outran him in his own way. 

« But he continued so outrageous in his demands, par- 
ticularly for his solos, that few would comply with them, 
and he remained in narrow citcumstances and obscurity 
a long while. Nor would bis superior talents ever have 
contributed to better his fortune, had it not been for the 
zeal and friendly offices of two or three dilettanti, his 
admirers. These, becoming acquainted with him, and 
courting him in his own way, had an opportunity of 
describing to him the temper of the English; who, if 
humoured, would be liberal; but, if uncivilly treated, 
would be sulky, and despise him and his talents: assur- 
ing him that by a little complaisance he would neither 
want employment nor money. By advice so reasonable, 


* The city is still distinguished for its liberal patron- 
age of music, and for the great number of its able and 
intelligent dilettanti. 
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they at length brought him into such good temper, that 
he became generally esteemed and sought after. 

« After this, he discovered a way of acquiring money, 
which was then perfectly new in this country. For, ob- 
serving how much his scholars admired the lessons he 
composed for them, which were all duos, and that most 
musical gentlemen who heard them wished to have copies 
of them, he was at the expense of having them neatly 
engraved on copperplates, in oblong octavo, which was 
the beginning of engraving music in England : and these 
he presented, well bound, to lovers of the art, and ad- 
mirers of his talents, for which he often received three, 
four, and five guineas. And so great were his en- 
couragement and profits in this speciés of traflic, that he 
printed four several books of + Ayres for the Violin,’ in 
the same form and size.” 

Burney tells us that Matteis’ reputation and abilities 
having enabled him to accumulate wealth, or to live in 
splendour, he chose the latter, took a great house, and 
lived so luxuriously that he brought on diseases which 
soon put an end to his life. 

Making allowance for Mr. North’s want of oppor- 
tunity to know what were the powers of a great violin- 
player, by comparing Matteis with the great players who 
had, by this time, appeared in Italy, there can be no 
doubt, from the above description, that Matteis must have 
infinitely surpassed any player who had hitherto been 
heard in England. Matteis, however, though his own 
performance was much esteemed, does not appear to 
have formed other good violin-players in England. Mr. 
North mentions that, in his own time, his compositions, 
from their difficulty, were thought impracticable; and 
that, while the lovers of music admired his playing, no 
one else pretended to do the like. The instrumental 
compositions of Purcell at this period were evidently 
written for performers. quite unacquainted with the powers 
of the violin. 

It only remains, in treating of the English music of 
the seventeenth century, to speak of Purce xt, the great- 
est musician whom England has produced, during that 
er any other period. 

—_— 
CHAPTER VI. 


Purcell. 


Hewnry Ponrcett was born in the year 1658. His father, 
Henry Purcell, was a musician of some note, and one 
of the gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, as established 
by Charles the Second at the restoration. There is a 
song, for three voices, of his composition, in Playford’s 
Musical Companion, which does not indicate much 
genius. He had a brother, Thomas, who was also a 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal. Dr. Boyce, in his great 
collection of cathedral music, has preserved a chant, by 
him, called “ The Burial Chant,” which is simple, and 
melancholy in its expression. 

Purcell lost his father when he was only six years old. 
It is not ascertained who was his first instructor in mu- 
sic; but, most probably, it was Cook, who was master 
of the children of the chapel at the time of his father’s 
death. He afterwards received lessons from the cele- 
brated Dr. Blow; a circumstance that was considered of 
so much importance in the life of that composer, that, in 
the inscription on his tomb it is mentioned that he was 
“ Master to the famous Mr. Henry Purcell.” 

Pureell resembled Mozart, in the precocity of his ge- 
nius, as well as the shortness of his life. While yet a 
singing-bov in the kieg’s chapel, and before he could 
have been taught any thing more than the elements of 
singing, the force of his genius enabled him to produce 
several anthems, so beautiful, that they have been pre- 
served, and are still sung in our cathedrals. To be able 
to produce a piece of correct and regular harmony, how- 
ever simple, even in the case of superior minds, is gene- 
rally the result of long study and application ; but, to 
beings like Purcell and Mozart, music seems to have no 
rules. What others consider the most profound and 
learned combinations, are, with them, the dictates of 
imagination and feeling, as much as the simplest strain 
of melody. 

In 1676, when only in his eighteenth year, Purcell 
was appointed organist of Westminster Abbey, then, as 
now, a situation of dignity and importance. At the age 
of nineteen, he composed the music of a drama called 
« Dido and Eneas,” which was considered so excellent, 
that any composer then in England would have thought 


it an honour to be the author of it. This piece was 
written at the desire of a dancing-master of some emi- 
nence, of the name of Priest, who seems to have been 
a person of more than ordinery taste. He got Tate to 
write the drama, and Purcell to set it to music; and it 
was represented by the young gentlewomen who attended 
his school, to a select party of their parents and friends, 
with great applause, a considerable portion of which fell 
to the share of the composer. At twenty-four, he was 
advanced to one of the three places of organist of the 
Chapel Royal. 

In the year 1683, Purcell published twelve sonatas for 
the violin, in which he professed to imitate the style of 
the Italian masters, who had produced compositions of 
this kind. At that time, the works of Corelli were not 
known in England; and Purcell’s model was, probably, 
Bassani, who was Corelli’s master. These compositions 
are worthy of preservation and occasional performance, 
as they will please from their ingenuity of contrivance, 
and from the excellent modulations and géod traits of 
melody in which they abound, notwithstanding the want 
of knowledge of the powers of the instrument which 
they indicate. But it is impossible to compose, with 
effect, for any instrument, without being a masterly per- 
former on it. It is by the hand upon the instrument 
that new and original passages are suggested ; and those 
who have not this advantage either write passages that 
are awkward and ineffective, or, in wishing to avoid this 
fault, are constrained to adhere to a timid imitation of 
the passages which they find in the works of able per- 
formers. From inattention to this, much talent has 
been wasted, and a great deal of estimable music pro- 
duced in vain; for no music for the harpsichord, piano- 
forte, violin, or violoncello, has been successful, unless 
when composed by powerful or original performers on 
those instruments. 

At the time, however, when Purcell composed these 
sonatas, the powers of the violin were unknown to every 
body in England, as much as to him; and they had 
merit enough to make them be well received by the pub- 
lic. He was, therefore, induced to publish another set, 
one of which was considered so excellent, that it ob- 
tained the name of “ The Golden Sonata ;” and it is easy 
to see, that in those days, its effect must have been highly 
novel and delightfal. 

Purcell’s ecclesiastical education led him to the com- 
position of anthems, and other pieces for the church ; 
which were so admirable, and became so numerous, that 
his fame soon spread over all the parts of the kingdom. 
One of the most celebrated of his anthems was com- 
posed as a thanksgiving by Charles the Second for an 
escape from shipwreck. Being on board a pleasure- 
yacht, with his brother the Duke of York, they encoun- 
tered a tremendous storm, and were in imminent danger ; 
which produced such an impression on the king’s mind, 
that, with a feeling of piety too little usual with him, he 
selected some appropriate verses, and ordered Purcell to 
set them as an anthem of thanksgiving. To this cir- 
cumstance we owe the sublime “ They that go down to 





the sea in ships.” In 1687, when James the Second 
issued a proclamation for a thanksgiving on account of 
the supposed pregnancy of the queen, Purcell was 
chosen, as the greatest musician in England, to compose 
an anthem on the occasion; and he accordingly pro- 
duced that which begins “ Blessed are they which fear 
the Lord,” and which is justly accounted a great and 
masterly work. 

The noblest, however, of all Purcell’s sacred compo- 
sitions is, his Te Deum and Jubilate ; a magnificent 
piece of choral music, with accompaniments, for the first 
time in England, for an instrumental orchestra. Vari- 
ous opinions have been held concerning the occasion of 
this great work. It has been said, that it was composed 
for the opening of the new cathedral of St. Paul’s, though 
Purcell did not live to see that event. But Dr. Burney 
has set the matter at rest, by quoting the title of the 
printed copy preserved in the library of Christ church, 
Oxford ; « Te Deum and Jubilate, for voices and instru- 
ments, made for St. Cecilia’s day, 1694, by Henry Pur- 
cell.” This admirable composition was constantly per- 
formed at St. Paul’s, on the feast of the Sons of the 
Clergy, from the death of the author, in 1695, till the 
year 1713, when Handel’s Te Deum for the peace of 
Utrecht was produced, by order of Queen Anne. From 
this time they seem to have been performed alternately ; 
till 1743, when Handel composed his second and most 








magnificent Te Deum for the battle of Dettingen. Since 
that time Purcell’s Te Deum has been very seldom used ; 
a circumstance to be regretted, but not to be wondered 
at, as the stupendous Dettingen Te Deum has thrown 
into the shade all former compositions of that nature. 

Purcell’s genius was not limited to the ecclesiastical 
style. Like Mozart in this, as in many other respects, 
he was equally great in his compositions for the church, 
the theatre, and the chamber. The only dissimilarity 
between them, in this respect, was, that Purcell was not, 
like Mozart, equally great as a composer of instrumental 
music. Mozart was born at a time when instrumental 
music had been carried to great perfection, and was not 
only a great performer on the piano-forte, but had studied 
the powers and aptitudes of almost every other instru- 
ment. But Purcell could neither become a great instru- 
mental performer himself, nor acquire a knowledge of 
the powers of instruments ; because, in his day, no such 
knowledge existed in England. 

The occasion of Purcell’s first dramatic essay has 
already been mentioned. The excellence and success of 
the music of Dido and Eneas drew the attention of the 
managers of the theatres towards him; they made him 
proposals, to which, by the advice of his friend Priest, 
he listened. 

About this time, dramatic performances, called operas, 
began to be introduced in England. The name of this 
entertainment was borrowed from the Italians; but it 
differed from the Italian opera in this, that the dialogue 
was merely declaimed, or spoken, and songs and instru- 
mental pieces were introduced at intervals, while, in the 
Italian opera, the whole performance was in music. 
Indeed we have never had, in England, an entertainment 
corresponding to the opera of the Italians; for, even to 
this day, our operas are merely plays, in which the dia- 
logue is intermixed with songs and concerted pieces. 
The few attempts that have been made to introduce re- 
citative upon the English stage, have not been so suc- 
cessful as to lead to its adoption. The only opera of this 
kind, that acquired popularity, was Artaxerxes, which is 
a translation of the opera of Metastasio; but its success 
is to be ascribed to the pleasing character of the airs, 
and certainly not to the felicity of the attempt to clothe 
English poetry in recitative. That the English language, 
however, is capable of recitative, there can be no doubt ; 
though the attempt to compose an entire drama, in this 
style, has never yet been made by any one capable of the 
task. But, had Purcell ever had an opportunity of throw- 
| ing the more impassioned parts of the dialogue into re- 
citative, we are persuaded he would have altered the 
history of our musical drama: for, in the recitative, 
which he has introduced in many of his compositions, 
he has seized, so happily, the emphasis, accents, and in- 
| flexions of English speech, as to heighten the energy of 
| the passion or sentiment conveyed by the words. 
| In Purcell’s time, however, the task of the composer 
| for the stage, was merely to write the music for such 

songs, &c., as were scattered, at intervals, through the 
| play. Of this kind of music, we have already mentioned 
| that which was written for the Tempest and Macbeth, by 
Lock. In 1677, D’Avenant wrote a dramatic opera, 
| called “Circe,” the music of which was composed by 
| John Banister, the king’s first violin-player. The pro- 
logue was written by Drydeu, and the epilogue by the 
| Earl of Rochester. In 1678, Dryden wrote an opera, 
| taken from the Paradise Lost of Milton, and called “ The 

State of Innocence and Fall of Man ;” a production un- 
| worthy of him. It was never represented. In 1685, 
| the last year of Charles the Second’s reign, Dryden pro- 
| duced a sort of political play, which he calls an opera, 
entitled “ Albion and Albanius;” the object of which was 
| to support the interest of the goverment, by satirising 
| what was considered the democratical and fanatical spirit, 
| which, by that time, was beginning to shake the throne 
| of the Stuarts. ‘T’o render this piece still more agreeable 
| to his royal master, Dryden had it set by an obscure 
French musician, of the name of Grabut, whom he 
eulogises in the preface. The king, however, died be- 
fore this piece was brought on the stage; and, when it 
did appear, its success was not considerable. It could 
not, indeed, have been great, whatever might have been 
the merit of the play, considering its tendency, as con- 
trasted with the temper of the times, 

The preface to this piece, notwithstanding the author’s 
injustice in lauding an obscure French musician of no 














merit, to the prejudice of Purcell, is characterised by 
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Dryden’s usual excellence in this species of writing. 
Though he scarcely could have ever seen or heard an 
Italian opera, yet the clearness of his conceptions, as to 
what ought to be the form and construction of these 
dramas, is admirable. In this preface Dryden mentions 
that “ This opera was only intended as a prologue to a 
play of the nature of the Tempest; which is a tragedy 
mixed with opera, or a drama written in blank verse, 
adorned with scenes, machines, songs, and dances; so 
that the fable of it is all spoken and acted by the best of 
the comedians; the other part of the entertainment to 
be performed by the same singers and dancers who are 
introduced in this present opera.” Dr. Burney says: 
“ The tragedy here alluded to was King Arthur, which 
was not performed till about the year 1690.” But this 
seems to be a mistake. King Arthur by no means cor- 
responds to the description of the tragedy thus announc- 
ed by Dryden; but the play which Dryden meant was 
evidently his alteration of Shakspeare’s Tempest, which 
he manufactured into a drama corresponding precisely 
to the above description, and which appeared in 1690, 
before King Arthur, which appeared in 1691. 

Dryden appears by this time to have been convinced 
of Purcell’s pre-eminent excellence ; for the music, both 
in the Tempest and in King Arthur, was composed by 
him. Purcell’s music is still introduced when the Tem- 
pest is performed ; and King Arthur was a few years 
ago revived, under the title of « Arthur and Emmeline,” 
with great success, 

The play of “ Dioclesian, or the Prophetess,” altered 
from Beaumont and Fletcher, with music by Purcell, was 
performed in 1690, and published in 1691, with a dedi- | 
cation by the composer to the Duke of Somerset, in 
which he says, “ Music is yet in its nonage,—a forward 
child, which gives hopes of what he may be hereafter in 
England, when the masters of it shall find more encou- 
ragement. It is now,” he continues, “ learning Italian, 
which is its best master, and studying a little of the 
French air, to give it somewhat more of gaiety and 
fashion.’ In accordance with these sentiments, he made 
the great Italian masters, particularly Carissimi and Stra- 
della, his models; and his works afford indications of 
his having studied the compositions of Lulli. In another 
place, he has admirably expressed his opinion of the 
Italian music, and given his reasons for imitating it:— 
«For its author, he has faithfully endeavoured a just 
imitation of the most far-famed Italian masters, princi- 
pally to bring the seriousness and gravity of that kind of 
music into vogue and reputation among our countrymen, 
whose humour, ’t is time now should begin to loathe the 
levity and balladry of our neighbours. The attempt he 
confesses to be bold and daring; there being pens and 
artists of more eminent abilities,—much better qualified 
for the employment than his or himself, which he hopes 
these weak endeavours will, in due time, provoke and 
inflame to a more accurate undertaking. He is not 
ashamed to own his unskilfulness in the Italian language, 
but that is the unhappiness of his education, which can- 
not justly be counted his fault; however, he thinks he 
may warrantably affirm, that he is not mistaken in the 
power of the Italian notes, or the elegancy of their com- 
positions.” There is much meaning in the phrase, “a 
tion did not consist in stringing together fragments of 
Italian melody, and trying to force these into a union 
with English words. He studied the genius of the 
Italian music; observed that its excellences consisted in 
its smoothness and expression, and in the exquisite 
adaptation of the melody to what may be called the ac- 
cent and modulation of the Italian language; and he 
endeavoured to give to his own music corresponding 
qualities. It thus arises, that Purcell’s music, while it 
does possess the excellences of ‘the Italian music which 
he studied, is perfectly original, and much more truly 
and essentially English than that of any composer who 
has appeared before or since. This play of Dioclesian 
contains the celebrated air of “ Britons, strike home ;” 
a warlike strain that has long taken its place among the 
national music of England. 

Among the other dramatic pieces to which Purcell 
furnished the music, were the following: The Fairy 
Queen, altered from Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream; Timon of Athens; Bonduca; The Liber- 
tine, and Don Quixote. He also composed the music 
of a masque, which was introduced in the tragedy of 
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CEdipus, when it was revived in 1692; and a musical 


entertainment, performed on St. Cecilia’s day, Novem- 
ber 22, 1693, which was published in score by Playford. 

The remainder of his compositions consist of a great 
number of single songs and duets, pieces for the harp- 
sichord, airs for ballads, and glees and catches. 

Little has been recorded, and there was probably little 
to record, concerning the circumstances of Purcell’s life. 
From the number and variety of his compositions, he 
must have been much devoted to the exercise of his art; 
though he appears to have been gay and good-humour- 
ed, and of social habits. He is accused, indeed, and it 
would seem with too much foundation, of having been 
led by this disposition to form intimacies with mean and 
dissolute persons, to the injury both of his health and 
circumstances. Among his companions of this stamp 
was the celebrated ‘Tom Brown, so well known for his 
wit and profligacy. Brown absolutely lived in alehouses 
and taverns, employing his ingenuity in baffling his 
creditors and their emissaries, the bailiffs ; and Purcell, 
with others who delighted in the brilliancy of his con- 
versation, were too often the partakers of his vigils. The 
house of one Owen Swan, a vintner, in Bartholomew- 
lane, called Cobweb-hall, was also a favourite resort of 
the musical wits of the day ; as likewise was a house in 
Wych street, in the Strand, which, for a very long time 
after, was distinguished by the sign of Purcell’s head; 
a very good half-length portrait of the composer, in a 
brown coat, full-bottomed wig, and green cap. 

Purcell’s intercourse with society, however, was by no 
means limited to persons of the above description. ‘he 
lord-keeper North, and other persons of rank, were 
among his friends. Pepys, in his Diary, speaks of being 
Dryden was warmly attached to him,— 
an attachment arising partly from kindred genius and 
their connection in the capacities of poet and musician, 
and partly from Purcell having been the master of the 
poet’s wife, the lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the 
Earl of Berkshire. 

He died on the 21st of November, 1695, at the age of 
thirty-seven. His death is commonly ascribed to a cold, 
occasioned by being kept too long at his own door, one 
evening when he came home. It is said that his wife, 
provoked at his habit of keeping lzte hours, had ordered 
the servants not to admit him after midnight. Unfor- 
tunately he came home from a tavern, heated with wine, 
beyond the prescribed hour, was kept for some time at 
the door, in a cold night, and contracted the disease of 
which he died. This story, so shocking to the memory 
of his widow, does not seem to be authenticated, and we 
are not inclined to believe it. If she could have treated 
her husband with such harshness as to cause his death, 
the expressions of grief and tenderness, in her dedica- 
tion to Lady Elizabeth Howard, prefixed to the posthu- 
mous publication of his works, must have been a piece 
of hypocrisy revolting to every body, at a time when, if 
there was any foundation for the story, it must have 
been well known. Besides, Purcell, in his will, made 
on his deathbed, and dated on the lst of November, after 
reciting that he was in sound mind, though very ill in 
constitution, leaves all his effeets to his loving wife 
Frances, and appoints her bis sole executrix ; a mark of 
his love and affection, which he would hardly have 
shown, had he felt himself dying in consequence of her 
unkind treatment. It may be added, that his phrase ill 
in constitution, corroborates the opinion that his death 
was occasioned by a consumption or decline, probably 
produced, or at least aggravated, by intemperance and 
irregular hours. 

It is not known what was the number of Purcell’s 
children. He had a son, Edward, who was bred a mu- 
sician, became an indifferent organist, and died about 
the year 1751. That he had more children may be in- 
ferred from his widow’s dedication already mentioned, in 
which she expresses her gratitude to Lady Elizabeth 
Howard for having extended her generosity to his pos- 
terity; and the same phrase confirms the inference 
which may be made from the irregularity of his habits, 
that he had left his family ill-provided for. 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey. In the dedi- 
cation already quoted, his widow says that “her lady- 
ship had generously prevented her intended performance 
of the duty she owed his ashes, by erecting a fair monu- 
ment over him, and gracing it with an inscription which 
may perpetuate both the marble and his memory.” From 
this it might be concluded, even did the inscription not 
afford intrinsic evidence of the fact, that it was the 





production of Dryden. No epitaph has ever surpassed it 
in beauty. 


Here lies 
Henry Ponrcett, Esq. 
Who left this life 
And is gone to that blessed place 
Where only his own harmony can be exceeded. 

Obiit 21mo. die Novembris, 
_ Anno etatis sue 37mo. 

Annoque Domini 1695. 


The works of Purcell are still dear,to every lover of 
English music ; and we are convinced that time, in place 
of consigning them to oblivion, will render them more 
and more popular. A number of his finest anthems are 
continued in Dr. Boyce’s great collection of cathedral 
music; and there is hardly any recent collection of 
sacred music in which some of his productions are not 
to be found. The publications of his compositions for 
the church, in his own time, are exceedingly rare and 


difficult of access. But Mr. Novello, who has so highly | 


distinguished himself by his noble editions of the masses 
of Haydn and Mozart, the Fitzwilliam music, &c. has 
recently completed a magnificent edition of Purcell’s 
sacred music. Soon after his death, a selection of his 
most popular songs, duets, &c., was published by his 
widow, with the aid of a large subscription, under the 
title of the “ Orpheus Britannicus.” The first edition of 
this celebrated work, being hastily brought out, was very 
imperfect ; but a second edition was published in 1702, 
which was more correct, and contained a better selection. 
In the same year an additional volume was published, 
edited by Henry Playford. Many copies of the Orpheus 
Britannicus are still extant, but they are very scarce and 
valuable. There is, however, a modern publication, in 
two volumes, entitled “ The Beauties of Purcell,’’ which 
contains a great number of his finest productions. His 
catches, rounds, &c., are to be found in every collection 
of that kind of music. 

Pureell’s sacred music is of the greatest merit; but 
England is so rich in noble compositions of this kind, 
by native artists, besides the transcendent works of Han- 
del, that Purcell does not stand alone in sacred music, 
as he does in his vocal music for the theatre and the 
chamber. 
main, absolutely unrivaled by English musicians. He 
almost created this species of music in England, and at 
once raised it to a pitch of excellence which none of his 
successors have even approached. 

In the charming music of the Tempest, how exqui- 
sitely has he accomplished the seemingly impossible task 
of realising the description of the enchanted isle, as 
being , 

» + «+ « « full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not! 


The light and melodious “ Come unto these yellow 
sands,” and the solemn and unearthly chorus of invisible 
spirits, “ Full fathom five,” seem to be the very “sounds 
and sweet airs” that the poet himself must have im- 
agined as proceeding from Prospero’s aerial minstrels. 
Of a similar character is the music of the spirits in King 
Arthur. The extreme delicacy of the air sung by the 
fairy, Philidel, « Hither, this way,” is finely contrasted 
with the roughness of the answer, “ Let not a moon- 
born elf mislead you,” by the malignant spirit Grimbald. 
The duet in which the hero is tempted by the two 
“daughters of an aged stream,” is truly enchanting; 
and his power of resisting such accents is felt to be one 
of the brightest triamphs of his virtue. The air, “ Fair- 
est isle, all isles excelling,” is a melody worthy of Mo- 
zart in his happiest moments. 

One of the finest specimens of Purcell’s wonderful 
power of expression, is the song written for the charac- 
ter of Cardenio in Don Quixote, “ Let the dreadful 
engines of eternal will.” The transitions of the maniac 
from the ravings of fury to the ardour of love, the tender 
recollection of his lost happiness, and finally the bitter- 
ness of hatred,—are expressed -with an energy and 
power to which we know no parallel in English music. 
The words— 


Then sung the nightingale and lark; 
Around us all was sweet and gay, 
- We ne'er grew sad till it grew dark, 
And nothing fear’d but parting day ; 
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are uttered with accents which it would require firm 
nerves to listen to with composure. This magnificent 
song used to be a favourite with some of the great singers 
of past days; but is now hardly ever attempted. Yet 
how finely would it display the highest powers of 
Braham ! 

A counterpart to this is the song “ From rosy bowers,” 
which is said to have been written during the last sick- 
ness of the composer. It was sung in the character of 
Altisidora, in the second part of Don Quixote; though 
the extreme sweetness and pathos of the music would 
rather indicate the author’s intention to express the real 
feelings of a heart broken and crazed from slighted love, 
than the mere quizzing of the duchess’ witty damsel. 
This song, too, was a favourite of the great singers of a 
former age. 

«“ Mad Bess” has been very rarely sung since the days 
of Madame Mara; but those who have heard her per- 
formance of that cantata, will never forget it. It used 
to be sung by every great female singer before her time, 
—by Mrs. Sheridan, Mrs. Bates, &c. The disuse of all 
these great and expressive compositions, the performance 
of which, besides voice and execution, requires intel- 
lectual power, and consummate musical knowledge, ar- 
gues little in favour of the improvement of singing in 
our time; but they will be sung to enraptured audiences 
long after the fashionable favourites of the present day 
are lost in oblivion. 

Purcell seems to have been fond of setting mad songs 
—probably from the scope they afforded for his great 
powers of expressing the strongest passions, in their 
most unrestrained form. There is another of this de- 
scription, “ I'll sail upon the dog-star,” which is full of 
fire and energy. 

The duet in Dioclesian, «Tell me why, my charm. 
ing fair,” is graceful and elegant. Another duet, « When 
Mgra sings,” will be captivating as long as the language 
is understood. Were these duets, and other songs of 
this author now revived, they would have all the charm 
of novelty. “I attempt from Love’s sickness to fly in 
vain,” is a beautiful little ballad, which several of our 
present singers could render highly popular. The air in 
the Beggars’ Opera, “ Virgins are like the fair flower,” 
which Miss Stephens used to sing with so much simple 
pathos, is by Purcell. 

His cheerful temper and convivial habits prompted 
him to compose catches and glees, of which he produced 
a great number. He was led sometimes, in doing so, 
to make use of disgusting and. licentious words, for the 
amusement of the coarse and dissolute company in which 
he appears to have mis-spent too many of his hours. But 
these have been long since thrown aside and forgotten ; 
and we may therefore say of his compositions of this 
kind, in general, that they are exhilarating and delight- 
ful—uniting humour and gaiety with pleasing melody 
and ingenious contrivance. 

Purcell’s music, with all its beauties, has many faults ; 
but the faults belong to the age and country in which he 
lived,—the beauties to his own genius. The growth of 
polished melody, in every country, has necessarily been 
slow ; and has been assisted, not only by a succession 
of composers who have devoted themselves to its culti- 
vation, and improved upon each other, but by the per- 
formance of skilful singers, who have always been found 
to lead the way to many refinements in melody. In 
England, when Purcell began to compose, the growth of 
melody had not been promoted by either of those means. 
There had not been a succession of composers like Stra- 
della, Carissimi, and Cesti, who had polished the melody 
of Italy ; nor had the natives of that country begun to 
give us that course of lessons in singing which continues 
to this day, and of which we still feel the benefit. Pur- 
cell, therefore, had no assistance but from the mere pe- 
rusal of the music of those Italian composers, without 
being acquainted with their language, or knowing how 
their ideas were expressed by their own singers. There 
were no singers in England from whose performance of 
his songs he could derive notions of additional elegance 
and grace. Hence, it is easy to perceive, notwithstand- 
ing the force of his genius, and the native goodness of 
his taste, that his melody, though full of originality and 
expression, must have often been rude and ungraceful. 
It is accordingly extremely unequal ; and we are sur- 
prised to find elegance and coarseness, symmetry and 
clumsiness, mixed together in a way that would be un- 
accountable, did we not consider that, in all the arts, the 





taste is a faculty which is slowly formed, even in the 
most highly gifted minds. 

The effect of his music is also impaired by the poverty 
of his instrumental symphonies and accompaniments. 
He did not know any thing of the powers of the violin, 
or indeed of any other instrament which is necessary 
in an orchestra. It was not till after his death that great 
instrumental performers, as well as singers, began to ar- 
rive from abroad ; and if he had either had the advan- 
tage of traveling, or enjoyed a longer life, even at home, 
the opportunities which he would have found of com- 
posing for such singers and performers, would have 


purified his vocal melody, and imparted force and rich- | 


ness to his instrumental music. 

All the deficiencies and faults of Purcell’s music, 
therefore, may be ascribed to unfavourable circumstances, 
which no degree of genius could possibly have over- 
come. And yet so successfully did he contend with those 
circumstances, and so admirable are his works of every 
class, that his continues to be, to this hour, the greatest 
musical name of which his country can boast. 

“ Parcell’s genius,” says Burney, “ though less culti- 
vated and polished, was equal to that of the greatest 
masters on the continent. 
style and recitative were formed in a great measure on 
French models, there is a latent power and force in his 
expression of English words, whatever be the subject, 
that will make an unprejudiced native of this island feel, 
more than all the elegance, grace, and refinement of mo- 
dern music, less happily applied, can do; and this plea- 
sure is communicated to us, not by the symmetry or 
rhythm of modern melody, but by his having tuned to 
the true accents of our mother tongue those notes of 
passion, which an inhabitant of this island would breathe 
in such situations as the words describe. And these in- 
digenous expressions of passion Purcell had the power 
to enforce by the energy of modulation, which, on some 
occasions, was bold, affecting, and sublime.” “ Handel,” 
says the same author, “ who flourished in a less bar- 
barous age for his art, has been acknowleged Purcell’s 
superior in many particulars; but in none more than the 
art and grandeur of his choruses, the harmony and 
texture of his organ fugues, as well as his great style of 
playing that instrument; the majesty of his grand con- 
certos ; the ingenuity of his accompaniments to his songs 


and choruses ; and even in the general melody of the | 


airs themselves ; yet in the accent, passion, and expres- 
sion of English words, the vocal music of Purcell is, 
sometimes to my feelings, as superior to Handel’s as an 
original poem to a translation.” 


— 
CHAPTER VII. 


The violin—Italian composers for, and performers on, that in- 
strument, to the end of the last century—Corelli—Geminiani 
—Tartini—Veracini—Giardini—Jarnovick — Viotti — Bocche- 
rini. 

The modern violin is a modification of an instrument 
called the viola, or viol, which was invented during the 


middle ages, and continued in general use till the seven- | 


teenth century. [t was mounted with six strings, and 
had a finger-board, like that of the modern guitar, with 
frets for directing the position of the fingers ; but it was 
played with a bow. The viol was of three sizes; the 
treble viol, the tenor viol, and the bass viol. The violin 
was formed from the treble viol, by diminishing its size, 
reducing the number of its strings from six to four, and 
depriving the finger-board of frets, so as to allow the 
performer to regulate by his ear the position of his fingers. 


By a process precisely similar, the bass viol, or violone, | 


was converted into the violoncello. 

The French and Italians dispute the invention of the 
violin. That it was at least in general use in France 
earlier than in Italy, appears from the circumstance that 
in Italian music of the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 


tury, the violins are called piccoli violini alla Francese. | 


The first great violin player on record, however, was 
Baltazarini, an Italian, who was brought into France by 
Catherine de Medicis, in 1577. The celebrated Corelli 
may be considered as the father of the violin; and his 
compositions for it are still highly esteemed. He was 
the founder of a school, which produced a succession of 
great performers, during the whole of the last century, 
by whom the powers of the violin have been gradually 
brought to their present height, Of a few of the most 


And though his dramatic | 


| distinguished of these individuals we shall now give 
some account. 

ArcanGeLo Core was born at Fusignano, in the 
territory of Bologna, in 1653. He is said by Adami, to 
have received his first instructions in the rudiments of 
composition from Matteo Simonelli, of the pope’s chapel ; 
and the general opinion is, that his master on the violin 
was Giambattista Bassani, of Bologna. Bassani was a 
learned and able musician, a successful composer, and 
an excellent performer on the violin. He composed a 
| number of sonatas for that instrument, which are still to 
| be met with; and upon which it is evident that Corelli 
formed his style. These pieces display a knowledge of 
the powers of the violin not to be found in any other 
music anterior to that of Corelli. 

After finishing his studies, Corelli went to Germany, 
in 1680, where he was treated in a manner worthy of 
his talents and rising reputation. After two years’ resi- 
dence in that country, he returned to Rome, and resum- 
ed his studies with great assiduity. In the year 1683 
he published his first twelve sonatas, or trios, for two 
violins and a bass ; and these were followed by a second 
series, consisting of the same number, in 1685. These, 
which consisted of movements adapted for dancing, were 
called “ Balletti da Camera.” 

In 1686, our James the Second sent an ambassador 
to Rome, with considerable pomp, for the purpose of 
cultivating a good understanding with the pope. This 
gave occasion to various festivities ; and, among others, 
| a great musical entertainment was given by the cele- 
| brated Christina, Queen of Sweden, who, after her abdi- 
cation, had fixed her residence in that city. On this 
occasion, an allegorical opera, written for the purpose of 
celebrating the accession of a catholic prince to the throne 
of England, was performed. This drama was written 
| by the celebrated poet Alessandro Guidi, and the music 

composed by Bernardo Pasquini. The drama is to be 
found in the edition of Guido’s poems, published et Ve- 
rona, in 1726, It is of an allegorical nature, according 
to the taste of the time ; and the characters are London, 
the Thames, Fame, and a good and rebel genius; with 
| a chorus of a hundred singers. Corelli, as the greatest 
violinist of the time, was selected to lead the orchestra, 
which consisted of one hundred and fifty instrumental 
| performers. 

In 1690, he published the third series of his sonatas, 
or trios; and in 1694, the last, which, like the second, 
he called « Balletti da Camera.” 

About the year 1700, Corelli was leader of the opera 
band at Rome. At that time, the opera was in a flourish- 
ing state in that city, and gave employment to the talents 

| of two other distinguished musicians,—Pasquini, the 
composer, and Gaetani, an excellent performer on the 
lute. Corelli, at this period, and during the rest of his 
life, enjoyed the favour of Cardinal Ottoboni, a liberal 
and enlightened patron of poetry and the fine arts. He 
conducted the musical entertainments given by the car- 
dinaf, in his palace, every Monday evening. Here he 
became acquainted with Handel. One evening a sere- 
nata, composed by Handel, entitled “Hi trionfo del 
Tempo,” (afterwards brought out in London, with Eng- 
lish words, under the title of «The ‘Triumph of Time 
and Truth,”) was performed. Corelli, in leading the 
| band, did not play the overture to the satisfaction of the 
composer, who, with his usual impetuosity, snatched the 
| violin out of his hand. Corelli, with that gentleness 
| which marked his character, merely said, “ Mio caro 
| Sassone, questa musica é nello stile Francese, di che io 
| non m’intendo,” “ My dear Saxon, this music is in the 
| French style, which I don’t understand.” At that time, 
| Lulli’s style, in the composition of overtures, was fashion- 
able, and followed even by Handel. 

Corelli’s Solos for the Violin, the best and most popu- 
| 





| lar of all his works, were published at Rome, in 1700, 
| and dedicated to Sophia Charlotta, electress of Branden- 
burg. 

In consequence of the high reputation which Core!li 
had now acquired, numbers of young musicians resorted 
to Rome, even from distant countries, to receive his in- 
structions. Lord Edgecumbe was among the most dis- 
tinguished of his scholars, and it was under the auspices 
of this nobleman that Smith produced his fine mezzo- 
tinto print of Corelli, from the original portrait, painted 
at Rome, by Henry Howard. 

Besides his sonatas, (or trios,) and solos, Corelli com- 
posed a number of Concertos for the violin, which con- 


| 
| 
| 
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sisted of a part for a principal performer, with accompa- | ments, and just as they are written; whence he concluded 


niments for an orchestra. 

The concluding part of Corelli’s life was melancholy. 
Younger players began to surpass him in power of exe- 
cution ; and the mortification he suffered on that account 
prayed on his sensitive mind, and shortened his days. 
The following anecdotes were related by the celebrated 
Geminiani, one of Corelli’s most illustrious scholars ; 
and, as he heard and saw what he relates, there is, un- 
happily, no reason to doubt their accuracy. 

At the time that Corelli enjoyed the highest reputa- 
tion, his fame having reached the court of Naples, and 
excited a desire in the king to hear him perform, he was 
invited, by order of his majesty, to that capital. Corelli, 
with some reluctance, was at length prevailed on to accept 
the invitation ; but, lest he should not be well accompanied, 
he took with him his own second violin and violoncello. 
At Naples, he found Alessandro Scarlatti, and several 
other masters, who entreated him to play some of his 
concertos before the king. This he for some time de- 
clined, on account of his whole band not being with 
him; and there was no time, he said, for a rehearsal. 
At length, however, he consented; and in great fear 
performed the first of-his concertos. His astonishment 
was very great, to find that the Neapolitan band execut- 
ed his concertos almost as accurately at sight, as his own 
band, after repeated rehearsals, when they had almost 
got them by heart. “Si suona a Napoli!” said he to 
his violin; “ They play at Naples !” 

After this, being again admitted into his majesty’s pre- 
sence, and desired to perform one of his sonatas, the king 
found one of the adagios so long and dry, that, being 
tired, he quitted the room, to the great mortification of 
Corelli. Afterwards he was desired to lead in the per- 
formance of a masque, composed by Scarlatti, which was 
to be executed beforethe king. ‘This he undertook: but 
from Scarlatti’s small knowledge of the violin, the part 
was somewhat awkward and difficult. In one place it 
went up to F; and when they came to that passage, 
Corelli was unable to execute it: but he was astonished 
beyond measure to hear Petrillo, the Neapolitan leader, 
and other violins, perform that which had baffled his 
skill. A song succeeded this; and Corelli, flurried and 
disconcerted by his failure, mistook the key, and led it off 
in © major, instead of C minor. “ Ricominciamo,” 
said Scariatti, good-naturedly. Still Corelli persisted in 
the major key, until Scarlatti was obliged to call out to 
him, and set him right. So mortified was poor Corelli 
with this disgrace, and the general bad figure he ima- 
gined he had made at Naples, that he stole back to Rome 
in silence. 

It was soon after this, that an oboe player, whose name 
Geminiani could not recollect, acquired such applause at 
Rome, that Corelli, disgusted, would never play again in 
public. All these mortifications, joined to the success of 
Valentini, whose concertos and performance, though in- 
finitely inferior to those of Corelli, were become fashion- 
able, threw him into a state of melancholy and chagrin, 
which was thought to have hastened his death. 

“This account of Corelli’s journey to Naples,” as 
Burney well remarks, “ is not a mere personal anecdote, 
as it throws light upon the comparative state of music 
at Naples and at Rome, in Corelli’s time; and exhibits 
a curious contrast between the fiery genius of the Nea- 
politans, and the meek, timid, and gentle character of 
Corelli, so analogous to the style of his music.” 

Corelli’s concertos were not published until within six 
weeks of his death. They appeared in a very beautiful 
edition, at Amsterdam. The dedication, to John William, 
prince-palatine of the Rhine, is dated at Rome, the 3d of 
December, 1'712—and Corelli died on the 18th of January 
following. He was buried in the Pantheon, where a 
monument was erected to his memory, by Philip William, 
count-palatine of the Rhine, under the superintendence 
of his steady friend and patron, Cardinal Ottoboni. He 
died in his sixtieth year. 

For many years after the death of this great musician, 
its anniversary was commemorated by a solemn service 
in the Pantheon, in which pieces selected from his own 
works were performed by a numerous orchestra, Sir 
John Hawkins mentions, that in 1730 an eminent master 
of his acquaintance was present at the ceremony—who 
stated that the third and eighth concertos were performed 
by a band containing many persons who had been pupils 
of the composer. These compositions, he added, were 
played in a slow and distinct manner, without embellish- 




















that this was the style in which they had been executed 
by Corelli himself. This solemnity continued as long as 
his immediate scholars survived. 

Corelli is said to have left about six thousand pounds 
sterling. Like many other musicians, he was a passion- 
ate lover of painting—and lived on terms of intimacy 
with some of the most eminent artists of the time, par- 
ticularly Carlo Maratti. He left his fortune, including 
his collection of pictures, to Cardinal Ottoboni. But the 
cardinal, with a greater sense of propriety than that of 
Corelli himself on this occasion, distributed the property 
left to him among the testator’s indigent relations, re- 
serving to himself only the pictures. Corelli bequeathed 
his favourite violin, the case of which was painted with 
emblematical designs, by his friend Carlo Maratti, to the 
greatest of his disciples, Geminiani. 

On Corelli’s personal character, all writers agree in be- 
stowing the highest praise. His disposition was mild 
and gentle, and his life exemplary. He appears to have 
been modest and sensitive, even to a fault: a portion of 
that firmness and self-possession, which ought to be pro- 
duced by a consciousness of talent, would have prevented 
the cloud which settled upon his latterdays. The mild- 
ness of his temper, however, did not hinder him some- 
times, when he felt it necessary, from vindicating the 
respect due to himself and his art. When he was per- 
forming a solo, on one occasion, at Cardinal Ottoboni’s, 
he observed the cardinal and another person engaged in 
talking—on which he laid down his instrument; and, 
being asked the reason, replied, that “ he feared his music 
interrupted the conversation.” 

He is said to have_possessed a vein of good humoured 
pleasantry—of which the following is an agreeable in- 
stance. Adam Strunck, violinist to the elector of Hanover, 
arriving at Rome, immediately paid him a visit. Corelli, 
not knowing his person, but learning, in the course of 
conversation, that he was a musician, asked, what was 
his instrument? Strunck replied, that he played a little 
on the harpsichord and violin; and begged the favour 
that Corelli would let him hear his performance on the 
latter instrument. Corelli pulitely complied; and, on 
his laying down the violin, requested a specimen of 
Strunck’s abilities. Strunck began to play, rather care- 
lessly, but so well as to induce Corelli to pay him a com- 
pliment on the freedom of his bow, and to remark that, 
with practice, he would become an excellent player. 
Strunck then put the violin out of tune, and began to 
play with such skill, correcting, with his fingers, the mis- 
tuning of the instrument, that Corelli, in amazement at 
his dexterity, exclaimed—*I am called Arcangelo ; but, 
by heaven, sir, you must be Archidiavolo !” < 

The character of the violin, as a solo instrument, has 
been so much changed, and its powers so wonderfully 
developed, of late years, that Corelli’s compositions are 
almost entirely laid aside by public performers. Salomon 
and Barthelemon are, we believe, the last great masters 
who have studied and performed them. Now-a-days, 
we sometimes hear one of Corelli’s trios performed on 
two violoncellos and a double bass ; and the famous ninth 
solo serves to exhibit the powers of Lindley and Drago- 
netti on their respective instruments. 

Corelli’s concertos are still performed now and then at 
the concert of ancient music. Though they are no longer 
calculated to show off the bow and fingers of the principal 
violin-players, yet their effect, as symphonies, for a nu- 
merous orchestra, is excellent, and never fails to delight 
the audience. Their melody is flowing and simple, and 
of akind which is independent of the changes of fashion : 
the harmony is pure and rich, and the disposition of the 
parts judicious and skilful. The eighth of these con- 
certos, composed for the purpose of being perfurmed on 
Christmas-eve, has probably had more celebrity than any 
piece of music that ever was written. It is exquisitely 
beautiful, and seems destined to bid defiance to the at- 
tacks of time. The whole is full of profound religious 
feeling; and the pastoral sweetness of the movement 
descriptive of the “shepherds abiding in the fields,” has 
never been surpassed—not even by Handel’s movement 
of the same kind in the Messiah. If ever this divine 
music is thrown aside and forgotten, it will be the most 
unequivocal sign of the corruption of taste and the decay 
of music in England. ; 

The four sets of sonatas or trios were Corelli's earliest 
works, and differ much in quality, as well as character. 
It has been remarked that their excellence is progressive ; 


the third and fourth series being superior, in invention 
and ingenuity, to the first and second. The third series, 
in particular, which are composed in the grave and 
solemn style which belongs to the church, are remarkable 
for their admirable fugues, which are frequently on noble 
subjects, and treated with consummate skill. The second 
and fourth set, which consists chiefly of movements cal- 
culated for dancing, are full of gay and graceful melodies, 
the accompaniments to which are light and delicate. So 


were used, for a great many years, as the music between 
the acts, in the London theatres. 

The most generally popular among Corelli’s works, 
and that which is still in most frequent use, are his salos, 
These, to this day, are considered among the best com- 
positions that can be put into the hands of a young per- 
former on the violin, for the purpose of forming both his 
hand and his taste. They contain, indeed, none of the 
difficulties of the present day ; and will not afford the 
student the means of producing some of the most beau- 
tiful effects which are peculiar to the modern school— 


upon one string. But they are admirably adapted for 
the formation of a full, smooth, and clear tone, a firm 
and distinct manner of playing, and an intonation deli- 
cately correct—qualities. which form the essentials of 
good performance, and which, when once gained, render 
the acquisition of the modern style comparatively easy. 
Independently, too, of their value as studies for the in- 
strument, they are full of beauties. The ninth, taken as 
a whole, is perhaps the most perfect: its noble introduc- 
tion, the elegant gigha which follows, and the spirited 
concluding movement, render it, in the hands of two 
skilful performers, one of the most agreeable duets, (for 
the importance of the violoncello part renders it a duet,) 
that can be imagined. In his jigs—and the name of jig, in 
the Italian music of those days, did not convey the trifling 
and vulgar idea attached to the modern word—Corelli is 
peculiarly happy: that in the fifth solo has never been 
rivaled; and the subject of it, on account of its pre- 
eminent beauty, is said to be engraved on his tomb. 

Dr. Burney, we think, in his estimate of Corelli’s cha- 
racter as a musician, hardly does him justice. His praise 
is somewhat too cold and faint. He quotes, with appro- 
bation, the following character, which Geminiani gave 
of his master. “His merit was not depth of learning, 
like that of Alessandro Scarlatti—nor great fancy, nor 
rich invention in melody or harmony ; but a nice and 
most delicate taste, which led him to select the most 
pleasing harmonies and melodies, and to construct the 
parts so as to pfoduce the most delightful effect upon the 
ear.” 

At the time of Corelli’s greatest reputation, Geminiani 
asked Scarlatti what he thought of him: he answered, 
that “he found nothing greatly to admire in his compo- 
sition, but was extremely struck with the manner in 
which he played his concertos, and his nice management 
of his band, the uncommon accuracy of whose perform- 
ance gave his concertos an amazing effect, even to the 
eye as well as the ear.” For, continued Geminiani, 
« Corelli regarded it essential to the ensemble of a band, 
that their bows should all move exactly together, all up 
or all down ; so that, at his rehearsals, which constantly 
preceded every public performance of his concertos, he 
would immediately stop the band if he discovered one 
irregular bow.”’ It has been well remarked,* that “this 
opinion shows Scarlatti to have been a prejudiced judge, 
a trifling critic.’ None but such a critic could have 
found nothing in Corelli’s music or performance, worth 
notice, except his making his band draw their bows in 
one way. As to Geminiani’s opinion, some feeling of 
jealousy must have warped the judgment of one so well 
qualified to form a sound one: He hardly allows Corelli 
to possess fancy or invention ; but ascribes the delightful 
effect of his music to a nice ear and delicate taste, which 
led him to select the most pleasing melodies and harmo- 
nies. From whence did he select them? From the 
stores of melody and harmony contained in the cotempo- 
rary composers? ‘T'o some extent he certainly did so; 
but not more tHan other great, and most original com- 
posers: not more than Parcell from Carissimi, Haydn 
from Emanuel Bach, or Mozart from Gluck and the 
Italian dramatic composers. Corelli, undoubtedly, had 
the violin compositions of Bassani, and- others, before 





* Memoir of Corelli—Harmonicon for May, 1824. 
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him; but, like all other great masters, he formed a style 
for himself, which so far surpassed that of all his prede- 
cessors, that his music at once consigned theirs to obli- 
vion. His merit, Geminiani says, was not in depth of 
learning; or, in other words, he was defective in that 
respect. His compositions are certainly less filled with 
chromatic intervals and singular modulations than those 
of Scarlatti ; but it did not, on that account, require either 
less skill, or less learning, to produce them. Scarlatti’s 
own merit does not lie in that sort of learning. If it did, 
it would not be great ; for the beauty of his compositions 
is injured, in place of being heightened by it. Nobody 
will accuse Jomelli, or Cimarosa, of want of learning ; 
yet there is more learning of this description, in one crude 
essay of a juvenile German composer, than in all their 
operas put together. It is always observed that increased 
learning and experience are attended with increased 
purity and simplicity of style. 

The best proof of the force and originality of Corelli’s 
genius is, that the appearance of his works forms one of 
the most remarkable eras in music. All other composi- 
tions for the violin, produced either before or during his 
time, are either totally forgotten, or remembered merely 
as matters of history—while his simple and natural strains 
still Jive, and still are heard with delight. 

Corelli formed a school, which produced a number of 
distinguished composers for the violin, and performers on 
that instrument, during the first part of the last century. 
Among these, Geminiani requires the first notice, as being 
the most eminent of Corelli’s immediate disciples. 

Francesco Geminzani was born at Lucca, according 
to Dr. Burney, in 1666; but according to Sir John 
Hawkins, in 1680. The latter date seems the more pro- 
bable—particularly, as, if Burney’s were correct, Gemi- 
niani would have attained the age of ninety-six. He 
received his first instructions on the violin from Carlo 
Ambrosio Lunati, a celebrated performer; and after- 

wards studied composition under Scarlatti, and received 
instructions from Corelli, at Rome. He came to Eng- 
land in 1714, and soon acquired considerable celebrity 
from his admirable performance. In 1716, he published 
twelve solos for the violin—a work which had very great 
success. Some years afterwards he converted Corelli’s 
first six solus into concertos, which were so favourably 
received as to induce him to treat the remaining six solos 
in the same manner, But these, not being written in 
the same full and elaborate manner as the first six, did 
not bear to be expanded into compositions for an orchestra, 
and aecordingly were coldly received. He also arranged 
as concertos six of Corelli’s trios. It was not until the 
year 1731 that he published his second original work, 
consisting of six concertos ; and this was soon followed 
by another set of the same number. He afterwards pub- 
lished another set of twelve solos; and, lastly, a set of 
six concertos. ‘T'hese are all his original works for the 
instrument of which he was so great a master. 

The remainder of his publications consisted of his 
former works thrown into new forms—such as conver- 
sions of his solos into trios, or concertos—of some ele- 
mentary works on composition, and on the violin; and 
a piece of dramatic instrumental music, which he called 
“ The Enchanted Forest.” All his works were published 
in England, where, indeed, he himself resided for the 
greatest part of his long life. 

Geminiani seldom performed in public during his resi- 
dence in England. His income was derived from the 
profits of his publications, his scholars, and the presents 
which he received from the great and wealthy, when they 
could persuade him to play at their houses. Though his 
habits were not vicious or dissipated, yet he was impru- 
dent and expensive—and consequently often involved in 
distress. He was passionately fond of painting, a pro- 
pensity which has been often remarked in musicians. 
For the sake of its gratification, he was apt to neglect his 
musical studies and pursuits, and to involve himself in 
expenses which his means could not bear. Burney in- 
sinuates, that his picture-dealing arose from sordid mo- 
tives, instead of a love for the art; a charge which seems 
too lightly made. He says, that it is to be feared that 
a propensity towards chicane and cunning determined 
Geminiani to try his hand at buying cheap, and selling 
dear, and playing off the other tricks of a picture-dealer. 
The truth rather seems to be, that he became a buyer 
and seller of pictures in the same way as many other 
dilettanti, who have not fortune enough to afford so ex- 





he took a fancy to them, and sold them, at a great. loss, 
when necessity compelled him to part with them. In 
the distress which he thus brought upon himself, he was 
obliged, for the security of his person, to avail himself of 
the protection from arrest which the English nobility at 
that time had the privilege of extending to their servants. 
For this purpose, the Earl of Essex was prevailed upon 
to enrol his name in the list of his domestics. 

One circumstance which occurred while his distresses 
were urgent, shows that he was very far from having a 
sordid mind. The place of master of the state music in 
Treland having become vacant, the Earl of Essex obtained 
a promise of it from Sir Robert Walpole, and then told 
Geminiani that his troubles were at an end, as he was 
now sure of a comfortable provision for life. This was 
joyful news for poor Geminiani: but when he found that 
the office was not tenable by a Roman Catholic, he at 
once declined it; saying, that, however humble his pre- 
tensions might be to a religious character, yet he never 
would renounce the communion in which he had been 
baptised and brought up, for any considerations of tem- 
poral benefit. 

Geminiani appears, during his whole life, to have 
struggled with pecuniary difficulties. In his latter days 
he raised a considerable sum by an expedient then new 
in England—that of giving a Concerto Spirituale, or 
oratorio, in the Lent season of 1748, In 1761, he went 
to Ireland, to visit his scholar, Dubourg,"who had ob- 
tained the situation which his religious principles had 
made him decline. He had spent many years in pre- 
paring an elaborate work on music, which he intended 
for publication ; but soon after his arrival in Dublin, the 
manuscript was stolen from his chamber, by the treachery 
of a female servant, (who, it is said, was employed to do 
so,) and it could never be recovered. This heavy and 
irreparable loss so deeply affected his mind, that it hasten- 
ed his death, which happened on the 17th of September, 
1762, in his eighty-third year. 

Considering Geminiani’s great talents as a composer, 
it is surprising that he should have produced so little ; 
and stil] more so, that he should have employed himself 
in such mechanical labour as that of dressing up the 
compositions of Corelli, and former works of his own, in 
new shapes. From this it may be inferred, notwithstand- 
ing the excellence of his music, that his invention was 
not fertile, and that he felt the production of original 
ideas to be painful and laborious. His music, however, 
is original, and full of new and bold modulations and 
combinations of harmony—while his melodies are not 
only very elegant, but often extremely pathetic. His 
performance appears, from every account of it, to have 
been remarkable for its delicacy, grace, and expression. 


Givserrx Tartin1 was born at Pirano, a seaport in 
the province of Istria, in April, 1692. He was intended 
fur the law; but was diverted from the studies necessary 
for that profession, by his propensity to music. In 1710 
he was sent to the university of Padua, to pursue his 
studies in jurisprudence; but, having become acquainted 
with a young lady, the niece of the bishop of Padua, he 
undertook to give her some musical instructions: and 
this fascinating intercourse produced such an attachment 
between the youthful master and scholar, that a marriage 
was the consequence, before the lover was twenty. For 
this act of imprudence he was discarded by his parents, 
forced to leave his wife, and to wander over the country 
in search of an asylum, while she remained at Padua. 
The lady’s uncle was so incensed, that Tartini was 
obliged to make his escape in the disguise of a pilgrim. 
After many hardships, he at last found refuge in a con- 
vent, at Assisi, the prior of which was hisrelation. Here 
he remained for nearly two years; and diverted his me- 
lancholy by practising on the violin, while, at the same 
time, he received instructions from the organist of the 
monastery, who was an able musician. Meanwhile, the 
Bishop of Padua, unable to bear the sight of his niece, 
pining away in hopeless misery, at last relented, and 
promised to forgive her husband, if he could be found. 
Of this happy change, Tartini knew nothing; but hap- 
pening one day, on the occasion of a great festival, to 
play on the violin in the choir of the church, a sudden 
gust of wind blew aside the curtain of the orchestra, and 
discovered him among the musicians. He was recognised 
by one of the inhabitants of Padua, and had immediately 
the happiness to learn that the bishop, whom he believed 
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to be still his inveterate enemy, had been subdued by the 


tears and anguish of his young bride, and had long been 
seeking him, that he might restore him to her arms. 

Tartini returned to Padua; and, soon afterwards, an 
Academy of Music being founded at Venice, he was 
chosen a member of it, and went thither with his wife, 
But, happening to hear the celebrated Veracini, who was 
then at Venice, he was so astonished and disheartened 
by the superiority of that performer, that he would not 
venture on a competition with him, and therefore gave 
up his appointment, and left Venice. He retired to An- 
cona, and devoted himself so ardently to his studies, that 
he soon became the greatest master of the age. 

While residing at Ancona, he discovered the remark- 
able acoustical phenomenon of the third sound. If two 
sounds, consisting of any of the consonant intervals, are 
produced upon two musical instruments, the performers 
standing at some distance from each other, a person sta- 
tioned between them will hear a third sound, which is 
generated in the air, and forms a bass to the other two. 
From this beautiful phenomenon, Tartini formed a theory, 
or system, of harmony, which, for a long time divided the 
attention of the musical world with the celebrated system 
of Rameau. The respective merits of these systems were 
keenly discussed by the literati of France; and Rousseau, 
in his “ Musical Dictionary,” (article Systéme,) gave a 
long explanation of that of Tartini, which only showed 
the confusion of his own ideas on the subject. T'artini’s 
system never got into such general vogue as that of Ra- 
meau; but they stand now on an equal footing—the 





musical world being convinced that neither the one nor 
the other is of any value whatever. 

In 1721, Tartini was appointed conductor of the or- 
chestra of the church of San Antonio, in Padua, then 
one of the greatest musical establishments of this sort in 
Italy. By this time, his reputation was so great, that he 
received repeated invitations to visit Paris and London. 
These he declined; but, in 1723, he was induced to al- 
tend the coronation of the emperor Charles the Sixth, at 
Prague—and was so much gratified by his reception, that 
he resided there for three years. He then returned to 
Padua; and, after that period, no offers of foreign en- 
gagements, however advantageous, could tempt him to 
leave his quietand happy home. Burney, whose account 
of Tartini, in his “Italian Tour,” contains several inac- 
curacies—ascribes his refusal of all engagements to his 
devotion to St. Anthony of Padua, his patron saint, to 
whose service he had consecrated himself and his violin, 
so early as 1722. But this silly story is inconsistent with 
his afterwards spending three years in Germany. 

Tartini died in February, 1770, at Padua, where he 
had resided for fifty years, beloved and esteemed by his 
fellow citizens. He was gentle and benevolent; dis- 


tinguished for piety and unaffected humility ; and pos- 
sessed of considerable scientific attainments. His com- 
positions are very numerous, consisting of above a 


hundred sonatas, and as many concertos. Among them 
is the famous “ Sonata del Diavolo;” of the origin of 
which Tartini gave the fullowing account to the astrono- 
mer Lalande :— 

“ One night, in the year 1713, I dreamed that I had 
made a compact with his satanic majesty, by which he 
was received into my service. Every thing succeeded 
to the utmost of my desires, and my every wish was 
anticipated by this my new domestic. I thought that, 
on taking up my violin to practise, I jocosely asked him 
if he could play on this instrument. He answered that 
he believed he was able to pick out a tune ; when, to my 
astonishment, he began a sonata so strange, and yet so 
beautiful, and executed in so masterly a manner, that, in 
the whole course of my life, [ had never heard any thing 
so exquisite. So great was my amazement, that I could 
scarcely breathe. Awakened by the violent sensation, 
I instantly seized my violin, in the hope of being able to 





catch some part of the ravishing melody which I had 
just heard; but all in vain. The piece which I com- 
posed, according to my scattered recollections, is, it is 
true, the best I ever produced. I have entitled it « So- 
nata del Diavolo;’ but it is so far inferior to that which 
had made so forcible an impression on me, that I should 
have dashed my violin into a thousand pieces, and given 
up music for ever in despair, had it been possible to de- 
prive myself of the enjoyments which I receive from it,” 

Time, and the still more surprising fights of more 
modern performers, have deprived this celebrated sonata 
of any thing diabolical which it may once have appeared 





to possess ;* but it has great fire and originality, and 
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present day. ‘That process of mind by which we some- 
times hear, in sleep, a beautiful piece of music, an elo- 
quent discourse, or a fine poem, is one of those mysteri- 
ous things which show how wonderfully we are made. 
It would appear that there are times when the soul, in 
that partial disunion between it and the body which takes 
place during sleep, and while it sees, hears, and acts, 
without the intervention of the bodily organs, exerts 
powers of which, at other times, its material trammels 
render it incapable. 

Tartini’s compositions, with all the correctness and 
polish of Corelli’s, are bolder and more impassioned. 
His slow movements, in particular, are remarkably vocal 
and expressive; and his music shows a knowledge of 
the violin, both in regard to the bow and the finger- 
board, which Corelli had not been able to attain. His 
works, therefore, though no longer heard in public, are 
still prized by the best musicians; and some of them 
have been recently 1eprinted for the use of the Conserva- 
toire, at Paris. He has frequently injured their effect, 
to modern ears, by the introduction of trills and orna- 
ments, which have become old fashioned; but, at the 
same time, they are full of beauties, which, belonging to 
the musical language of nature and feeling, are inde- 
pendent of the influence of time. 

Cotemporary with Tartini was Francesco Maria 
Venacini, who rivaled him both in regard to perform- 
ance and composition, As a performer, he had much 
fire and boldness—great power in the management of the 
bow, and a remarkably clear and loud tone. His solos 
are still well known to musicians, and possess much merit ; 
but they are less esteemed than those of Tartini. Vera- 
cini was in England about the middle of last century ; 
when he not only excited great admiration by his per- 
formances, but produced several successful operas. Of 
his life little more is known than a few anecdotes, indi- 
cative of the arrogance and vanity of his disposition. 

Freutice Granpinti was born at Turin, in 1716. He 
received instructions on the violin from Lorenzo Somis, 
a distinguished scholar of Corelli. At the age of seven- 
teen, he obtained a situation in the opera orchestra of 
Naples, and was soon stationed next to the first violin. 
In this situation he was fond of displaying his execution, 
and used to flourish and use too many freedoms with the 
music before him. One evening, however, during the 
performance of an opera of Jomelli, the celebrated com- 
poser himself came into the orchestra, and seated himself 
by Giardini; who, determined to give the great maestro 
a touch of his quality, proceeded, in the symphony of a 
song, to indulge his fingers and fancy at such a rate, 
that he was rewarded by Jomelli, for the brilliancy of 
his execution, with a hearty slap on the face—* the best 
lesson,” said Giardini, who himself told the story, “ that 
I ever received in my life.” He submitted to the cor- 
rection, however, with so good a grace, that he gained 
the good opinion of Jomelli, who afterwards rendered 
him many important services. 

After gaining a splendid reputation on the continent, 
Giardini came to England in 1750. His performances 
were heard with astonishment and delight; and, after 
having been employed at all the concerts in the metro- 
polis, he was placed at the head of the Opera orchestra. 
This led him to take a share in the+ management of 
that enormous, and often ruinous, establishment, along 
with the celebrated female singer Signora Mingotti: 
the consequence was, that they were both very speedily 
brought to the verge of bankruptcy, and were glad, at 
the end of the first season, to get rid of the concern 
as they best could. Notwithstanding this lesson, they 
were foolish enough to embark again in the Opera 
management a few years afterwards; and again, after 
one calamitous season, were obliged to give it up. His 
female associate, who by this time had declined in 
public favour, left England, and he, after seeing all his 
property swallowed up in the Opera-house, except the 
privilege of an annual benefit, was under the necessity 
of returning to his proper employment of composition, 
leading, and performing at concerts, and teaching sing- 
ing in families of rank. 

The account given by Burney of the musical feuds in 
which Mingotti and Giardini were engaged with rival 
performers, and the interest taken in them by the 
fashionable world, presents a curious feature in the 
manners of high life in those days. When Giardini 
arrived in London, he gained many friends among the 











nobility and gentry; among the warmest of whom was 
Mrs. Fox Lane, afterwards Lady Bingley, a supreme 
leader of the ton at that period. When Mingotti after- 
wards arrived, and joined with Giardini in the manage- 
ment of the Opera, Mrs. Fox Lane espoused her cause 
with great zeal, and entered into her quarrels with all 
the vehemence of a partisan. It is told of this lady, that, 
having desired the Honourable General Crewe to give 
her his decided opinion as to the merits of a dispute 
between Mingotti and another siren, whose rivalry then 
shook the fashionable world, the general, after listening, 
with much gravity, to a long list of grievances of which 
her favourite complained, said, “ And pray, madam, who 
is Signora Mingotti?” “Get out of my house,” ex- 
claimed the lady, in a rage; “you shail never hear her 
sing another note here long as you live!” 

Mrs. Fox Lane, with two such performers as Mingotti 
and Giardini, used to give concerts to her choice friends, 
which were subjects of envy and obloquy to all who 
were unable to obtain admission to them. At these 
concerts, besides these two professors, several of the 
most distinguished fashionables used to perform; “ and 
the difficulty,” says Burney, “or rather the impossi- 
bility, of hearing these professors and illustrious dilettanti 
anywhere else, stimulated curiosity so much, that there 
was no sacrifice or mortification to which fashionable 
people would not submit, in order to obtain admission. 
And la padrona della casa \ost bat few opportunities of 
letting them know the value she set on her invitations, 
by using them like dogs when they were there. When- 
ever a benefit was in contemplation for one of her 
protégés, taking care of the honour of her guests, she 
obliged them to behave with due gratitude and munifi- 
cence on the occasion. “Come,” she would say to 
her friends, “ give me five guineas!”—a demand as 
implicitly obeyed as if made on the road. Nor had any 
one, who ever wished to be admitted into such good 
company again, the courage to ask the occasion of the 
demand ; but patiently waited the lady’s pleasure to tell 
them whether they should be honoured with a ticket for 
Giardini’s or Mingotti’s benefit. 

Giardini continued to enjoy the favour of the English 
public till 1784, when he went to Italy. When ae 
returned to London, after an absence of five years, he 
was no longer received as formerly. His health was 
impaired, and his powers diminished; and the public 
attention was now occupied with newer favourites, 
After an unsuccessful attempt to carry on a burletta, or 
comic opera, ia the Haymarket Theatre, he carried his 
company of performers to Russia, in 1793. But he 
was as unsuccessful there as in England; and, after 
struggling for some years with his difficulties, he died at 
Petersburgh in 1796, at the age of eighty, in great 
poverty. The advantages which he gained by his talents, 
he lost, during his whole life, by his disposition. By his 
extravagance he squandered the large sums he received, 
and alienated his best friends by his capricious and 
splenetic temper. 

As a composer, Giardini had small pretensions to 
learning. When somebody told Dr. Boyce that he 
professed to teach composition in twenty lessons, the 
doctor sarcastically replied, « All that he knows of com- 
position he might teach in ten.” His music, however, 
was pleasing and effective, and long very popular. He 
did not confine himself to instrumental composition, but 
wrote two or three operas, which had considerable suc- 
cess, and a number of songs, some of which were in 
request in private musical societies within our recollec- 
tion. 

Giovanni Jarnovicx (or Grornoyicni) was born 
at Palermo in 1745. He was a favourite pupil of the 
celebrated French performer, Lolli; and first appeared 
in public in Paris. For a number of years he enjoyed 
the highest reputation, in France, Germany, and England, 
as a performer on the violin. Between the years 1792 
and 1796, his performances attracted crowds, not only 
in London, but in all parts of Britain and Ireland. His 
star, however, faded under the superior brilliancy of 
that of Viotti; and a dispute with an eminent professor, 
in which public opinion was strongly against him, so 
injured his popularity, that he left this country. He 
died of apoplexy at St. Petersburgh, in 1804. 

Jarnovick was a man of very eccentric character; and 
some amusing anecdotes are related of him, At Lyons 
he, on one occasion, announced a concert at six francs 
a ticket. No audience appearing, he resolved to be 





revenged on the stinginess of the Lyonese, and postponed 
the performance to the following evening, reducing the 
price of admission to three francs, A crowded audience 
assembled ; but while they were in vain waiting for the 
performer, he was many miles off. He often quarreled 
with the famous Chevalier de St. George, who was the 
first swordsman of his day, and a good violinist. One 
day, in the heat of a dispute, Jarnovick gave his formi- 
dable opponent a box on the ear: but St. George, with 
admirable moderation, coolly turned round to a person 
who was present, and said, “ J’aime trop son talent pour 
me battre avec lui!” “TI am too fond of his talents to 
fight him.” 

Jarnovick was but a slender musician. His concertos 
are agreeable and brilliant, but destitute of profundity 
and grandeur. His performance was graceful and ele- 
gant, and his tone was pure. He was remarkably 
happy in the way in which he treated simple and popular 
lively airs as rondos—returning, ever and anon, to 
his theme, after a variety of brilliant excursions, in a 
manner that used to fascinate his hearers. But, both in 
his composition and performance, he wanted those higher 
qualities which distinguished the admirable Viotti. 

Giovanni Barrista VioTt1 was a native of Pied- 
mont, and was born in 1755. He was a pupil of 
Pugnani, a distinguished performer of that period ; and, 
at the age of twenty, was appointed first violinist to the 
Royal Chapel of Turin. He went to Paris about the 
year 1778, and had no sooner appeared in public than 
he was hailed as the first master of the age. Jarnovick, 
at that time, was in the height of his fame; but he was 
unable to contend with his young rival, who excited 
universal admiration, both by the grand and expressive 
style of his compositions, and by his masterly per- 
formance. An anecdote is told of him at this time, as 
a trait of the independence of spirit which belongs to 
genius, but which rather indicates the impetuosity of a 
hot-headed youth. His fame having attracted the 
attention of the queen, he was invited to perform at a 
concert at Versailles, The town was crowded with 
persons of distinction belonging to the court; and Viotti 
had begun a solo, which was listened to with breathless 
attention, when a cry was heard in the room, of « Place 
a Monseigneur le Comte d’Artois,” and some bustle 
took place in making way for his royal highness. 
Viotti, indignant at the interruption, placed his violin 
under his arm, and walked out of the room, to the great 
amazement and displeasure of the spectators. We 
confess we see but little to admire in this and similar 
traits of petulance which it is common to relate as being 
to the credit of men of genius. It is added, that he 
took the resolution never again to perform in public in 
France, and adhered to it. 

In 1790, Viotti was driven from Paris by the storms 
of the Revolution. He came to London, where he 
appeared at the memorable concerts carried on by Salo- 
mon, and where his reception was as enthusiastic as it 
had been in France. In 1794 and 1795 he had some 
concern in the management of the Opera-house, and 
soon after became leader of the orchestra of that theatre. 
He was in this situation when, one evening, while 
enjoying himself in the society of his friends, he suddenly 
received an order from government to leave England 
immediately. This measure must, of course, have pro- 
ceeded from some of the political suspicions so readily 
entertained in those troublesome times;"though there 
was nothing in Viotti’s quiet and blameless life that 
could have given ground for them. It has been sur- 
mised, (and indeed there seems no other way of 
accounting for it,) that the public functionaries proceeded 
on calumnious information, dictated by professional 
jealousy. Viotti was a man of such a delicate and sen- 
sitive mind, that this occurrence gave a shock to his 
feelings from which-it was long before they recovered. 

Being thus driven from England, Viotti took up his 
residence in a retired spot in the neighbourhood of 
Hamburgh, where he produced some of his finest compo- 
sitions, Among these are his celebrated «Six Duets 
Concertante,” for two violins; in the preface to which 
work, he alludes to the circumstance which still affected 
his mind :-—«“ Cet ouvrage est le fruit du loisir que le 
malheur me procure: quelques morceaux ont été dictés 
par la peine, d’autres par l’espoir.” And, in truth, we 
know of no musical work which seems to have proceeded 
= directly from a feeling heart than these exquisite 
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In 1801, Viotti found no further obstacle to his return 
to London. Having determined to abandon the musical 
profession, he embarked his capital in the wine-trade. 
After many years, the undertaking proved unfortunate, 
and he was obliged to give it up, with the loss of his 
whole fortune. In this situation he solicited some ap- 
pointment from the French court; and Louis the 
Eighteenth conferred on him the management of the 
Grand Opera. But his age, and his long life of retire- 
ment, disqualified him from a situation so full of bustle 
and intrigue; and his management was an unsuccessful 
one. He obtained permission to retire on a pension; 
and returned to J.ondon, to the society and habits of 
which he had become, as it were, naturalised. But his 
health was irreparably injured by his cares and misfor- 
tunes; and, after declining for some time, he died on the 
3d of March, 1824. 

Viotti’s character appears, from the concurring testi- 
mony of all who knew him, to have been of an exalted 
kind. We have already mentioned the delicacy and 
sensibility of his mind; and the purity of his life pre- 
served to him that strong feeling of the most simple and 
innocent enjoyments, which is seldom found to survive 
a continued intercourse with the world. QOne* who 
knew him well, thus describes this part of his character 
very beautifully :—« Never did a man attach so much 
value to the simplest gifts of nature; and never did a 
child enjoy them more passionately. A simple violet, 
discovered buried in the grass, would transport him with 
the liveliest joy; a pear, a plum, gathered fresh by his 
own hands, would, for the moment, make him the 
happiest of mortals; the perfume of the one had always 
something new to him, and the taste of the other 
something more deiicious than before. His organs, all 
delicacy and sensibility, seemed to have preserved, undi- 
minished, their youthful purity. In the country, every 
thing was, to this extraordinary man, an object of fresh 
interest and enjoyment. The slightest impression seemed 
communicated to all his senses at once; every thing 
affected his imagination ; every thing spoke to his heart, 
and he yielded himself at once to its emotions.” 

He himself illustrates this part of his character, in the 
description which he gives of bis picking up one of the 
varieties of the Ranz des Vaches among the mountains 
of Switzerland. 

“The Ranz des Vaches which I send you,” says he 
to a friend, “is neither that with which our friend Jean 
Jacques has presented ust, nor that of which M. de 
la Borde speaks, in his work upon music. I cannot say 
whether it is known or not; all I know is, that I heard 
it in Switzerland, and, once heard, I have never forgotten 
it since. 

“I was sauntering alone, towards the decline of day, 
in one of those sequestered spots where we never feel a 
desire to open our lips. The weather was mild and 
serene; the wind, which I detest, was hushed; all was 
calm,—all was in unison with my feelings, and tended 
to lull me into that melancholy mood, which, ever since 
I can remember, I have been accustomed to feel at the 
hour of twilight. 

« My thoughts wandered at random, and my footsteps 
were equally undirected. My imagination was not oc- 
cupied with any particular object, and my heart lay open 
to every impression of pensive delight. 

“I walked forward; I descended the valleys, and 
traversed the heights. At length, chance conducted me 
to a valley, which, on rousing myself from my waking 
dream, I discovered to abound with beauties. It re- 
minded me of one of those delicious retreats so beautifully 
described by Gessner: flowers, verdure, streamlets, all 
united to form a picture of perfect harmony. 

«“ There, without being fatigued, I seated myself me- 
chanically on a fragment of rock, and again fell into that 
kind of profound reverie which so totally absorbed all 
my faculties, that I forgot whether I was upon earth. 

«“ While thus sitting, wrapped in this slumber of the 
soul, sounds broke upon my ear, which were sometimes 
of a hurried, sometimes of a prolonged and sustained 
character, and were repeated, in softened tones, by the 
echoes around. I found they proceeded from a moun- 
tain-horn; and their effect was heightened by a plaintive 
female voice. Struck as if by enchantment, I started 
from my lethargy, listened with breathless attention, and 
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learned, or rather engraved upon my memory, the Ranz 
des Vaches which I send you. But in order to under- 
stand all its beauties, you ought to be transplanted to the 
scene in which I heard it, and to feel all the enthusiasm 
that such a moment inspired.” 

This extreme sensibility and simplicity of character 
acquired an additional charm from their union, not only 
with great genius, but with a strong and highly-cultivated 
intellect. Viotti passed his life in the society of the 
accomplished, the literary, and the scientific; and his 
mind thus acquired both refinement and strength. In 
his intercourse with the great, he never, for a moment, 
forgot the dignity of his own character, or of their rank. 
All his transactions were regulated by the strictest 
integrity and honour; and his feelings were kind and 
benevolent. 

As a musician, it may be truly. said, that though the 
virtuosi of the present day execute difficulties which 
were not attempted in his time, yet, in all the highest 
qualities that belong to the performance, he has never 
been surpassed. His compositions for the violin remain, 
to this day, unrivaled in grandeur and nobleness of 
design, graceful melody, and variety of expression. They 
still furnish, when performed by the surviving disciples 
of his school, one of the most delightful treats which 
a lover of the great and beautiful in music can receive. 

The last whom we shall mention of the great musi- 
cians of this class, is Boccuszrrnr. This composer 
went, in early life, to Spain, where he continued till his 
death. During a period of fifty years, he produced a 
number of compositions of great merit. His remote 
situation, and seclusion from intercourse with the musical 
world, prevented him from accompanying the march of 
improvement, in which Haydn and Mozart were the 
leaders. His music, therefore, continued always to be 
written in the style that was fashionable in his early 
days. Like youth and beauty in old-fashioned habili- 
ments, it looks, at first, much older than it really is; but 
its bloom and freshness are soon discernible through its 
antiquated attire. Boccherini was compelled to draw 
entirely upon his own resources; and hence arise the 
originality of his style, and the air of nature and sim- 
plicity which distinguishes his compositions. His Quin- 
tets are the finest of his works. Viotti, when enjoying a 
musical evening among his friends, used to play them in 
preference to all other music. They have less fire and 
variety, however, than the German works of the same 
species; and, notwithstanding their simplicity, it is much 
more difficult to execute them with sufficient smoothness 
and delicacy ; for which reasons they are now less fre- 
quently heard than they deserve to be. 


—<— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


The Italian Opera in England previous to the arrival of Handel. 
—Life of Handel. 
Before the end of the seventeenth century there was 
a growing taste for Italian music in our metropolis. In 
1692, the celebrated Margherita de |’ Epine was per- 
forming at concerts, and was designated, in the adver- 
tisements, as “the Italian woman that is lately come 
over, that is so celebrated for her singing.” This lady, 
who was the first Italian singer, at least of any note, 
who appeared in England, came over with a German 
musician of the name of Greber; and hence, she is 
familiarly named, in the lampoons of the day, “ Greber’s 
Peg.” She continued to enjoy the favour of the public 
without intermission till her marriage with the celebrated 
Dr. Pepusch in 1718. Her musical abilities must have 
been very considerable to have enabled her to preserve 
so large a share of favour, at a time when the rage for 
foreign novelties had not begun, and in spite of her 
appearance, which was so faz from being attractive, that 
her husband used to call her Hecate, a name to which 
she answered with perfect good humour. She was a 
great performer on the harpsichord. She had a sister 
who came to England in 1703, and we find them both 
mentioned by Swift, in his Journal to Stella, in the fol- 
lowing respectful terms:—*“ August 6th, 1711. We 





* This, with several other varieties of the national 
air of Switzerland, may be found in « The Harmonicon,” 
for March and April, 1824. The latter number contains 
a memoir of Viotti, to which we are indebted for the 





¢ Rousseau in his “ Dictionnaire de Musique.” 
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particulars of his life. 


have a music-meeting in our town (Windsor) to-night. 
I went to the rehearsal of it, and there was Margarita, 
and her sister, and another drab, and a parcel of fiddlers. 
I was weary, and would not go to the meeting, which I 
am sorry for, because I heard it was a great assembly.” 
Margherita had a rival in Mrs. Tofts, who was a princi- 
pal performer in the earliest English operas. 

The first opera upon the Italian model, though not in 
the Italian language, appeared in 1705. It was an 
English version of “ Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus,” an opera 
that had been successfully performed in Italy. The 
music was composed by Clayton; and the singers were 
all English. It was a wretched production; the poverty 
of the translation being only equaled by the absurd 
manner in which it was set to music. But Clayton, 
though an ignorant pretender, contrived to make himself 
pass for a great reformer of English music; and his 
opera was very successful. His pretensions imposed on 
no less a personage than Addison, who determined to 
write an opera in the Italian style, for the composer and 
performers of “ Arsinoe,” and his well-known “ Rosa- 
mond” was the fruit of this determination, It appeared 
on the 4th of March, 1707; but, notwithstanding the 
merit of the poetry, and the general partiality for Eng- 
lish music and English singing, it supported only three 
representations, and was never again performed with 
Clayton’s music. 

About this time the celebrated Nicotrno Grimator, 
generally known by the name of Nicolini, arrived in 
England. Nicolini, from the accounts both of musicians, 
and of the literati of that day, must have been one of 
the greatest actors, as well as singers, that has appeared 
on the stage. His debit was in an opera called “ Pyrrhus 
and Demetrius,” originally composed by Alessandro 
Scarlatti, and adapted to the English stage by Haym, a 
musician of merit. Steele, in the “ Tatler,” after speak- 
ing of this opera as 9, noble entertainment, gives the 
following very striking description of Nicolini :—“ For 
my own part, I was fully satisfied with the sight of an 
actor, who, by the grace and propriety of his action and 
gesture, does honour to the human figure. Every one 
will imagine I mean Signor Nicolini, who sets off the 
character he bears in an opera by his action, as much as 
he does the words of it by his voice. Every limb, and 
every finger contributes to the part he acts, insomuch 
that a deaf man may go along with him in the sense of 
it. There is scarce a beautiful posture in an old statue 
which he does not plant himself in, as the different cir- 
cumstances of the story give occasion for it. He per- 
forms the most ordinary action in a manner suitable to 
the greatness of his character, and shows the prince even 
in the giving of a letter, or despatching of a messenger. 
Our best actors,”’ he continues, “ are somewhat at a loss 
to support themselves with proper gesture as they move 
from a considerable distance to the front of the stage; 
but I have seen the person of whom I am now speaking 
enter alone the remotest part of it, and advance with 
such greatness of air and mien, as seemed to fill the 
stage, and at the same time commanded the attention of 
the audience with the majesty of his appearance.” 

The performance of this opera, according to our 
notions, must have had a grotesque effect, as the perform- 
ers, who were half Italian and half English, spoke and 
sung their respective languages; but every thing on the 
stage is so conventional, that this absurdity seems to have 
passed off with as little notice as others, perhaps equally 
great, do now. 

Several other operas were afterwards brought out in 
the same manner, and with the same éclat on the part 
of Nicolini. “ Hydaspes” is still well known to the 
readers of the “ Spectator,” from the admirable humour 
of Addison’s papers, where he laughs at the famous 
combat between the hero and the lion. He does justice 
to Nicolini, however, in a graver tone. “It gives mea 
just indignation,” he says, “to see a person whose action 
gives new dignity to kings, resolution to heroes, and 
softness to lovers, thus sinking from the greatness of his 
behaviour, and degraded into the character of the Lon- 
don ’Prentice. I have often wished that our tragedians 
would copy after this great master in action. Could 
they make the same use of their arms and legs, and in- 
form their faces with as significant looks and passions, 
how glorious would an English tragedy appear, with that 
action which is capable of giving a dignity to the forced 
thoughts, cold conceits, and unnatural expressions of an 
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Such was the state of the Italian opera when Handel 
arrived in this country. As the history of this illus- 
trious man involves, in a great measure, the history of | 
music in England for nearly half a century after this 
period, a sketch of his life mvy here be introduced with 


propriety. 

Geonor Faevertck Hanxpxx was born on the 24th 
of February, 1684, at Halle, in Saxony. His father, 
who was a physician, had intended him for the profes- 
sion of the law; and, with this view, strove to check 
the propensity towards music which his son showed, 
even in his earliest years. He excluded from his house 
all musical society, and would not permit an instrument 
of any kind to be seen or heard in it. A childish love 
for music or painting, even accompanied with an aptitude 
to learn something of these arts, is not, in one case out 
of a hundred, or rather a thousand, conjoined with that 
degree of genius without which it would be a vain and 
idle pursuit. In the general case, therefore, it is wise to 
check such propensities, where they appear likely to di- 
vert cr incapacitate the youthful mind from graver pur- 
suits. But, on the other hand, the judgment of the 
parent of a gifted child ought to be shown, by his dis- 
cerning the “mens divinier,” as soon as it manifests 
itself, and then bestowing on it every care and culture. 

Handel’s father does not appear to have had the power 
of discovering that his son was one of those who are 
born once in athousand years. The child, notwithstand- 
ing his parent’s precautions, found means to hear some- 
body play on the harpsichord ; and the delight he felt 
prompted him to endeavour to gain the opportunity of 
trying to practise what he had heard. He accordingly 
contrived, by the aid of a servant, to procure a small 
clavichord (an instrument of the piano-forte species, re- 
sembling that which was so long known in England, 
under the name of the spinet), which he hid in a garret. 
Thither he repaired every night when the family had 
gone to rest; and, with no other assistance than what 
nature gave, he contrived to play on the instrument, and 
to discover its powers of producing harmony as well as 
melody. 

When Handel was about seven years old, his futher 
determined to pay a visit to a son by a former wife, who 
was then living with the Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels ; 
and the young musician begged permission to accompany 
him. On being refused, he watched the departure of 
the carriage, which he followed a little way, with tears 
and entreaties, till his father relented, and took him in. 
When they arrived at the court of the duke, the child 
was allowed to wander about the apartments of the pa- 
lace, and could not resist the temptation of sitting down 
to a harpsichord whenever he fell in with one. This at- 
tracted no particular notice; but, one morning, finding 
means, after service, to slip into the chapel, he began to 
touch the organ before the duke had gone out. The 
duke was struck by the singular style of the playing, 
and asked who was at the organ. He was told by his 
attendant, that it was his half-brother, a little boy, about 
seven years old. ‘The duke sent for Handel and his 
father ; and expressing his admiration of the boy’s genius, 
advised his father to allow him to study music. ‘The old 
man persisted in his desire that his son should adhere 
to the law; but the duke, with superior sense and dis- 
cernment, told him, that he certainly had a right to dis- 
pose of his son as he thought best, and that, in the 
general case, such a resolution might be very proper ; but 
that his persisting in it, in such circumstances, would 
not only be marring the boy's prospects, but robbing his 
country of talents that would be an honour to it. The 
father yielded to these persuasions ; and young Handel 
was not only allowed to pursue his musical studies, but 
received the assistance of a master, 

On his retarn to Halle, he was placed under Zachav, 
the organist of the cathedral, a very good musician, who 
seems to have acted, in regard to so extraordinary a pupil, 
with great good sense. After instructing him in the 
general principles of the art, he placed before him the 
works of the greatest masters, both Italian and German ; 
and, instead of following the ordinary course, of pre- 
scribing the works of some favourite author as a model, 
he contented himself with making his pupil well ac- 
quainted with them all, leaving him to form a style for 
himself. Handel, thus becoming familiar with the great 


larged views of composition ; and his progress was such, 
that before he was nine years old, he composed some 
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| motets of such merit, that they were adopted in the ser- 
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vice of the church. 
When he was thirteen years of age, Handel felt that 


| he was beyond any instructions that Halle could furnish ; 


and his father was advised to send him to Berlin. Here 
his precocious talents soon attracted general attention ; 
and the king proposed to send him to Italy. This favour, 
for what reason does not appear, his father declined ; 
and he returned to Halle. Soon afterwards his father 
died, and it became necessary for him to act for himself. 
Several places of residence were placed in his view ; 
but, as Hamburgh was then highly celebrated for the ex- 
cellence of its opera, he determined to settle there. 

The following account of Handel’s stay at Hamburgh 
is‘ given by Mattheson, who was himself a composer of 
considerable note, and a very able writer on music. 

“ Almost his first acquaintance here was myself. I 
met him at the organ of St. Mary’s church, whence I 
conducted him to my father’s house, where he was treated 
with all possible kindness and hospitality. I afterwards 
attended him to organs, choirs, operas, and concerts ; and 
recommended him to several scholars. At first he only 
played a ripieno* violin in the opera orchestra, and being 
naturally inclined to indulge in a kind of dry humour, 
pretended unusual ignorance, in a manner that made the 
most serious people laugh, though he preserved his own 
gravity. Buthis superior abilities were soon discovered ; 
for it happened that the harpsichord-player of the opera 
was absent for a time, and he was persuaded to take his 
place; on which occasion he showed himself to be a great 
master, to the astonishment of every one, except myself, 
who had frequent opportunities of knowing his abilities 
on keyed instruments.” 

At this period, when Handel and Mattheson met, 
Handel was nineteen, and Mattheson two and twenty. 
These young performers used to have frequent contests 
for pre-eminence on keyed instruments; when, accord- 
ing to Mattheson’s account, he sometimes was thought 
a match for Handel on the harpsichord, but Handel had 
constantly the advantage on the organ. Upon a vacancy 
in an organist’s place at Lubec, the two young men 
traveled thither in the stage-wagon, for the purpose of 
becoming candidates ; and Handel’s powers on the organ 
astonished every body. But they were prevented from 
starting as candidates, by discovering that an appendage, 
not to their taste, was annexed to the organist’s place, 
which was no other than a wife—and one, too, who was 
to be nominated by the electors. ‘Thinking this too great 
an honour, they made a precipitate retreat, and returned 
to Hamburgh. 

As it appeared tbat the two friends excelled on differ- 
ent instruments—the one on the organ, and the other on 
the harpsichord—they agreed not to encroach on each 
other’s province; and this compact was preserved for 
several years, till a circumstance happened, which caused 
a breach of it. An opera was composed by Mattheson, 
called « Cleopatra,” in which he himself performed the 
part of Anthony, and Handel played the harpsichord in 
the orchestra. Mattheson, upon the death of Anthony, 
which happened early in the piece, resumed his own 
person, and came into the orchestra, for the purpose of 
taking his usual post at the harpsichord ; Handel, how- 
ever, did not consider himself obliged to relinquish a 
post, which on this occasion had been necessarily as- 
signed to him. This produced so violent a quarrel, that, 
as they were leaving the house, Mattheson gave Handel 
a slap on the face, and, drawing their swords, they pro- 
ceeded to fight it out in the market-place. Luckily 
Mattheson’s sword broke against one of his antagonist’s 
metal buttons, or, as others say, against the score of Mat- 
theson’s opera, which Handel had buttoned under his 
coat ; Mattheson’s muse having thus become the guardian 
angel of his friend. 

This rencontre happened on the 5th of December, 
1704 ; but “ the young man’s wrath is like flax on fire ;” 
and in a few days the combatants were greater friends 
than ever. This Mattheson tells us, and adds, that on 
the 30th of the same month, he accompanied his friend 
to the rehearsal of his first opera, “ Almeria,” and per- 
formed the principal character in it. This opera, the 
production of a youth of fourteen, proved so great a fa- 
vourite with the public, as to be performed thirty nights 


| successively. It was followed by three others, Nerone, 
and the beautiful, in every style, acquired the most en- | 


* In an orchestra, the violins who play in unison with 





the principal violin, are catled ripieno violins. 


Florinda, and Dafne; all of which were successful. 

Handel had, by this time, saved money enough to 
accomplish what is, or ought to be, the great object of 
every young musician—a visit to Italy. He had received 
an invitation from the Prince of Tuscany, brother to the 
grand duke, who had heard his operas at Hamburgh. 
He accordingly went to Florence; and, soon after his 
arrival, composed the opera of “ Roderigo;” for which 
he was honoured by the grand duke with a present of a 
hundred sequins and a service of plate. The duke’s 
mistress, Vittoria, sang the principal part. Handel was 
young and handsome ; and it has been said, that she had 
conceived a passion for him, which, but for his prudence, 
might have involved them both in ruin. 

Handel afterwards visited Venice, Rome, and Naples. 
At Venice he produced the opera of “ Agrippina,” which 
was performed for twenty-seven nights successively. At 
Rome he composed his serenata, called “I! Trionfo del 
Tempo :” and at Naples he produced “ Acisand Galatea ;” 
a piece totally different from the serenata which after- 
wards became so celebrated in England under that title. 

On his return to Germany, he resided for some time 
at Hanover; and the connection between that court and 
that of London suggested to him the idea of visiting 
England. He first, however, returned to his native town, 
to pay his filial duty to his aged mother. While he was 
preparing to set out for England, the Elector of Hano- 
ver, afterwards George the First, granted him a pension 
of fifteen hundred crowns a year; which, however, 
Handel would not accept unless he were permitted to go 
to England ; and this being made known to the elector, 
leave of absence was granted to him. His arrival in 
England, the greatest event in our musical history, took 
place in the year 1710. 

At that time, the theatre in the Haymarket was under 
the management of Aaron Hill; who, hearing of the 
arrival of a musician whose great reputation had pre- 
ceded him, immediately applied to him to compose an 
opera. The subject of it, taken from Tasso, was sketched 
by Hill himself, and the outline filled up by Rossi, an 
Italian dramatist of considerable eminence. The opera 
was entitled “Rinaldo.” It was sneered at in the fifth 
number of the “Spectatpr,” by Addison, who, in total 
rignorance of its merits, affects to treat it with contempt, 
laughing at the preface, and telling us that the poet 
“calls Mynheer Handel the Orpheus of our age, and 
acquaints the public that he composed this opera in a 
fortnight.” Addison knew as little of Italian poetry as 
of Italian music, or music of any kind, otherwise he 
would not have committed his critical fame by ridiculing 
the poetry of Tasso, on the faith of Boileau’s unjust 
antithesis of “J’or de Virgile, et le clinguant du Tasse,” 
or talked slightingly of the greatest musician the world 
ever saw. Pope, with no greater knowlédge or feeling 
of Handel’s merit, afterwards so happily availed himself 
of the general opinion, as to pay him a fine compliment 
on his power of wielding the strength of a vast orchestra. 


Lo! giant Handel stands, 
Like bold Briareus, with his hundred hands. 


Notwithstanding Addison’s prejudiced hostility, Rinaldo 
was highly successful, and established the composer’s 
fame in this country. The principal character was per- 
formed by Nicolini. It was represented, for the first 
time, on the 24th of February, 1711, and continued to 
be performed, without interruption, till the end of the 
season. Addison’s enmity was, doubtless, occasioned by 
the fate of his own “ Rosamond ;” and he continued, 
with the aid of his friend Steele, to make the « Spectator” 
the vehicle of many attacks (very amusing ones, it must 
be owned) on the Italian opera. He attempted to laugh 
the public out of “the absurdity” of going to an opera 
writien in a foreign language.” But he was completely 
unsuccessful ; and this “ absardity” has been found so 
irresistibly attractive, that all the ridicule of philosophers 
and wits has never been able to make any impression 
upon it. Indeed, every body who knows any thing of 
the matter is quite aware that there is no absurdity in 
the case. 

Handel was now urged, by the most distinguished 
dilettanti, to fix his residence in England ; but his sense 
of duty to his benefactor, the Elector of Hanover, in- 
duced him to resist these solicitations, When he re- 
turned to Hanover, he found that Steffani had resigned 
to him the place of maestro di capella. He remained 
for about two years in that situation ; and was then per. 
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mitted to revisit England, his pension remaining as be- 
fore. He arrived in England in the end of 1712. In 
the year following, the treaty of Utrecht being concluded, 
a public thanksgiving was ordered, and Handel was com- 
manded by the queen to compose a Te Deum and Jubi- 
late, which were performed in St. Paul’s cathedral—the 
queen herself attending the service. He immediately 
resumed, with continued success, his occupation of writ- 
ing Italian operas. 

On the death of Queen Anne, in 1714, when the 
Elector of Hanover came over to assume the sovereignty 
of Britain, Handel was out of favour, in consequence of 
having failed in his engagement to return to Hanover, 
and also, it is said, of his having composed a Te Deum 
in celebration of an event, which, in the king’s views of 
politics, was by no means considered auspicious. To 
avert the king’s displeasure, Handel’s old patron, Baron 
Kilmansegge, contrived an expedient which does much 
credit to his friendship and good nature. Having ar- 
ranged a party of pleasure on the Thames, and prevailed 
on the king to join it, he advised Handel to prepare some 
music for the occasion. Handel, accordingly, composed 
his celebrated “ Water-music,” a piece composed for 
wind-instruments, and calculated to produce a very pleas- 
ing effect when performed on the water. This music 
was performed in a barge which followed that of the 
king; and his majesty, charmed with its beauty, asked 
who was the composer. The baron then said, that it 
was the production of a faithful servant of his majesty, 
who, conscious of the cause of displeasure he had given 
so gracious a protector, durst not approach the royal pre- 
sence till he.had received his majesty’s forgiveness. The 
intercession was effectual; Handel was restored to fa- 
vour, of which he received substantial tokens. The 
pension of two hundred pounds, formerly allowed him 
by Queen Anne, was doubled ; and, a few years after- 
wards, when he was employed to teach the princesses, 
an additional pension of two hundred pounds was grant- 
ed him by Queen Caroline. 

These agreeable circumstances determined Handel to 
make England his permanent abode. His acquaintance 
was sought by persons of high rank ; and, among others, 
by the accomplished Earl of Burlington, in whose man- 
sion he took up his residence. Under this nobleman’s 
roof he was left at full liberty to pursue the course of 
life most agreeable to him; with no other call upon him 
than that of occasionally directing the earl’s concerts, 
in which his own compositions generally formed the 
most prominent part. Here he resided for three years, 
during which period he produced and published three 
operas—A madigi, Tesco, and Il Pastor Fido, besides a 
variety of detached compositions, vocal and instrumental. 

In the year 1718, he received an invitation from the 
Duke of Chandos, to undertake the direction, of the 
music of his chapel, at his superb mansion of Cannons. 
While in this situation, he composed his celebrated an- 
thems, a great number of instrumental pieces, the sere- 
nata of “ Acis and Galatea,” and the oratorio of “ Es- 
ther.” 

The establishment of the opera had been languishing: 
and a total suspension of performances took place from 
the summer of 1717, till the establishment of the Royal 
Academy of Music, in 1720. At that time, a plan was 
formed for supporting and carrying on the Italian opera, 
on a magnificent scale. The sum of fifty thousand 
pounds was raised by subscription, among the first per- 
sonages in the kingdom, including the king; and the 
above mentioned establishment was formed, to be con- 
ducted by the nobility and gentry themselves, by means 
of a governor and a body of directors, all persons of 
distinction. 

The directors determined to engage a lyric poet, the 
most eminent composers, and the best performers in 
Europe, for the exclusive service of this institution. 
Handel was drawn from his residence at Cannons; Bo- 
noncini was brought from Rome; and Attilio Ariosti 
from Berlin. Handel, besides his own engagement as 
composer, received a commission to engage performers. 
With this view he went to the Continent, and engaged 
several eminent singers, among whom was the c2lebrated 
Sinesino. 

The new establishment began by performing several 
operas by Handel and Bononcini. This composer was 
possessed of considerable merit; and, though far inferior 
to Handel, proved, for a long time, a formidable rival to 


came the subject of a violent feud, which agitated the 
musical world, and occasioned the lines of Swift :— 


Some say that Signor Bononcini, 
Compared to Handel ’s a mere ninny ; 
While others say that, to him, Handel 
Is hardly fit to hold a candle. 

Strange that such difference should be 
*T wixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee ! 


In 1721, the opera of “ Muzio Scevola” was performed. 
It was the joint work of the three composers to the 
establishment ; Attilio having composed the first act, 
Bononcini the second, and Handel the third. It has 
been said that this division was made for the purpose of 
placing the abilities of the different masters in compe- 
tition ; but most probably it was merely for the sake of 
despatch. The public, however, chose to dispute vio- 
lently on the subject ; and though the palm was gene- 
rally assigned to Handel, yet his rivals were not defeated. 
They continued to be employed; and several of their 
operas were afterwards performed with applause. 

In 1723, Handel produced the opera of « Otho,” which 
became the most popular of all his Italian compositions. 
Almost every song in it was sung, or played, throughout 
the kingdom ; and the famous gavot, at the end of the 
overture, has been in constant use, on every sort of in- 
strument, “from the organ to the salt-box,”’ to use Bur- 
ney’s phrase, for a century. Though it is disagreeable 
to hear a fine melody vulgarised by being bawled or 
ground about the streets, yet this very degradation is the 
strongest proof of its excellence. 

In this opera, the famous Signora Cuzzoni made her 
first appearance in England ; and, in 1726, her equally 
celebrated rival, Faustina, appeared in Handel’s “ Alles- 
sandro.” Cuzzoni had, at this time, acquired many par- 
tisans, to whom the directors of the academy, by engag- 
ing a rival, gave deep umbrage; and another feud took 
place, not only more violent than that respecting Handel 
and Bononcini, but more violent than any thing that, in 
the present “age of reason,” can be conceived. The 
conduct of the parties in this warfare affords an amusing 
picture of the manners of a former age. Ladies of 
fashion not only copied the dresses of their respective 
heroines ; but made their pretensions the subject of per- 
sonal quarrels, and the most indecorous displays of hos- 
tility. The following account of one these contests is 
given in the London Journal, in 1727. “A great dis- 
turbance happened at the opera, occasioned by the parti- 
sans of the two rival ladies, Cuzzoni and Faustina. The 
contention, at first, was only carried on by hissing on 
one side, and clapping on the other; but proceeded, at 
length, to the melodious use of cat-calls and other ac- 
companiments, which manifested the zeal of the illus- 
trious assembly. The Princess Caroline was there ; but 
neither her royal highness’s presence, nor the laws of 
decorum, could restrain the glorious ardour of the com- 
batants.”” On one occasion, the two signoras came into 
personal conflict, and were not separated till they had 
left bloody marks of their hostility. The battle among 
their titled patronesses was carried on by the less vulgar, 
but more envenomed weapons of abuse and slander, dis- 
seminated in all sorts of shapes—in conversation, para- 
graphs, epigrams, and lampoons. The following epigram, 
aimed at the Countess of Pembroke, the leader of the 
Cuzzoni faction, is a specimen of the weapons employed 
by the combatants :— 


Old poets sing, that brutes once danced, 
When Orpheus deign’d to play ; 

Now, to Faustina’s charming voice, 
Wise Pembroke’s asses bray. 


The continuance of this feud proving very injurious 
to the interests of the opera, the directors contrived to 
put an end to it by a maneuvre. ‘The time for a new 
contract with each of the singers was at hand; and Cuz- 
zoni’s noble patrons had made her swear upon the gos- 
pels never to take a less salary than her rival. ‘The di- 
rectors agreed among themselves to give Faustina one 
guinea a year more than Cuzzoni; and, as they continued 
firm to their resolution, poor Cuzzoni, ensnared by her 
oath, had nothing for it but to leave the kingdom. 

The end of Cuzzoni’s career formed a sad contrast 
to the brilliancy of its commencement. She left England 
in 1729; but returned twice afterwards—the last time 
in 1749. Her voice, however, was now feeble and thin; 





him. The comparative excellence of these masters be- 
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and all her attractions were gone, She had been re- 





markable, in the days of her splendour, for extravagance 
and caprice ; and, when the resource of her talents 
failed, she sank into utter wretchedness. About the year 
1770, she was gaining a livelihood in Italy by making 
buttons—was afterwards thrown into prison for debt, 
and died in extreme indigence at Bologna. Her rival, 
Faustina, had a very different fate. She was a woman 
of sense and prudence ; and, as we have already men- 
tioned, married the celebrated composer Hasse, and died 
at Venice, at the age of ninety. 

The feuds of these rival sirens were a source of con- 
stant annoyance and injury to Handel. The preparation 
and performance of his operas were deranged by their 
quarrels, and consequent insubordination; and a man of 
less firmness would have been altogether at astand. But 
he took the most energetic ways of enforcing obedience. 
On one occasion, Cuzzoni made some absurd objection 
to one of his airs, and refused, at a rehearsal, to sing it; 
on which Handel, after rating her for her habitual stub- 
bornness, took her round the waist, and threatened to 
throw her out of the window. 

In 1728, Handel’s opera of « Ptolemy” was performed. 
It was the last which he composed for the Royal Acade- 
my of Music. In his dedication to the Earl of Albe- 
marle, he implores the protection of that nobleman for 
operas in general, as “ being on the decline.” That the 
Italian opera was on the decline, notwithstanding the 
talents of the greatest composer, and finest singers in 
Europe, is evident from the ruinous state of the esta- 
blishment ; the receipts having been so inadequate, that 
the whole fifty thousand pounds originally subscribed 
were by this time expended. The affairs of the opera, 
doubtless, had been injured by the feuds between the 
singers and their adherents; but their situation must 
also be ascribed to the want of love for that species of 
music: it had been the fashion, for a while, to patronise 
the Italian theatre; but, at this time, the object of real 
attraction was the “ Beggar’s Opera,’ which then en- 
gaged a favour amounting to infatuation. There is a 
letter of the celebrated Dr. Arbuthnot, in the London 
Journal of the year 1728, which contains the following 
pungent passage: “ The Beggar’s Opera I take to be a 
touchstone to try British taste on ; and it has accordingly 
proved effectual in discovering our true inclinations; 
which, how artfully soever they may have been disguised 
for a while, will one time or other start up and disclose 
themselves. Zsop’s story of the cat, who, at the peti- 
tion of her lover, was changed into a fine woman, is 
pretty well known: notwithstanding which alteration, 
we find, that upon the appearance of a mouse, she could 
not resist the temptation of springing out of her hus- 
band’s arms to pursue it, though it was on the very 
wedding night. Our English audience have been for 
some time returning to their cattish nature, of which 
some particular sounds from the gallery have given us 
sufficient warning; and since they have so openly de- 
clared themselves, I must only desire they will not think 
they can put on the fine woman again, just when they 
please, but content themselves with their skill in catter- 
wauling.” How much of this cattish nature may still 
be detected among the numbers who expire at the strains 
of Pasta, or Malibran, or Grisi, we shall not stop to 
enquire. 

Whatever might have been the causes of the decline 
of the opera, its effect was, that the’ gentlemen who had 
embarked in the concern declined to come under any 
new engagements for carrying it on; and, at the close of 
the season, the whole of the singers dispersed, and went 
abroad in search of other engagements. 

On the fall of the Royal Academy of Music, the king’s 
theatre fell into the hands of Mr. Heidegger, a person of 

some note in the annals of fashion. With him Handel 
entered into a contract for five years; and immediately 
went to the continent to engage a new company. His 
return in the autumn of 1729, is announced in the news- 
papers by the following curious advertisement—*« Mr. 
Handel, who is just returned from Italy, has contracted 
with the following persons to perform in the Italian ope- 
ras :—Signor Bernacchi, who is esteemed the best singer 
in Italy. Signora Merighi, a woman of a very fine pre- 
sence, an excellent actress, and a very good singer, with 
a counter-tenor voice. Signora Strada, who has a very 
fine treble voice, a person of singular merit. Signor 
Annibale Pio Fabri, a most excellent tenor, and a fine 
voice. His wife, who performs a man’s part exceedingly 
well. Signora Bertoldi, who has a very fine treble voice ; 
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she is also a very genteel actress, both in men and wo- 
men’s parts. A bass voice from Hamburgh, there being 
none worth engaging in Italy.” This anonymous bass 
voice was John Gottfried Reimschneider—a cluster of 
gutturals that would have sounded oddly among so many 
liquid Italian appellatives. 

Notwithstanding the above pompous announcement, 
it does not appear that any of Handel’s new singers were 
of first-rate talent; and, perhaps, for this reason, the un- 
dertaking was not very successful, though one of the 
operas produced at this time (Parthenope), is considered 
one of Handel’s finest dramatic works. In consequence 
of this failure, the celebrated Senesino, who had be- 
longed to the former company, was again engaged, though 
Handel and he had previously been on badterms. Still, 
notwithstanding the powerful aid of this great performer, 
it does not appear that the undertaking was much more 
flourishing than before. 

In the season of 1732, Handel began his career as a 
composer of oratorios, by producing “ Esther,” at the 
opera-house. ‘The terms in which the first performance 
of an oratorio in England was announced to the public, 
are interesting. ‘ By his majesty’s command,” says the 
advertisement, “ at the King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, 
on Tuesday, the 2d of May, will be performed the sacred 
story of ‘Esther ;’ an oratorio in English, formerly 
composed by Mr. Handel, and now revised by him with 
several additions, and to be performed by a great number 
of voices and instruments. N. B. There will be no 
acting on the stage, but the house will be fitted up in a 
decent manner for the audience. The music to be dis- 
posed after the manner of the coronation service. Tick- 
ets to be delivered at the usual prices.” Notwithstand- 
ing this announcement, however, it appears that the 
prodigious success of this entertainment induced Handel 
afterwards to raise the prices of admission to a guinea, 
and half a guinea for the gallery—a measure that gave 
much offence to the subscribers to the opera. 

At this period, Handel's « Acis and Galatea” was per- 
formed, apparently without his sanction, by an English 
company of performers, at the Haymarket theatre; on 
which occasion it was acted like a play. This produced 
an announcement from Handel, in these terms: “ June 
the 10th, will be performed, Acis and Galatea, a serenata, 
revised, with several additions, at the opera-house, by a 
great number of the best voices and instruments. There 
will he no acting on the stage ; but the scene will repre- 
sent, in a picturesque manner, a rural prospect, with 
rocks, groves, fountains, and grottos, among which will 
be disposed a chorus of nymphs and shepherds, the habits 
and every other decoration suited to the subject.” This 
charming seranata has been constantly performed, from 
Handel’s time to the present, without any theatrical 
action. Some attempts have lately been made to bring 
it out as a regular opera—injudiciously, we think, as 
neither the structure of the story, nor the style of the 
music, are adapted for dramatic action. The proper way 
to perform it, undoubtedly, is that indicated by Handel 
himself—that is, without action, but with the picturesque 
scenes and decorations which he describes. 

In 1733, Handel produced the opera of “ Orlando,” the 
Jast he composed for Senesino ; for the differences which 
long subsisted between them, now broke out into an open 
rupture. It has been remarked, that the terms on which 
Handel was with Senesino, injured the music. which he 
composed for this singer. 

A number of English composers, the chief of whom 
was Arne, were now candidates for public favour, in 
opposition to Handel. Arne new-set Addison’s opera of 
« Rosamond,” and other English operas and oratorios 
were brought out at the Haymarket theatre. These at- 
tempts at rivalry were not very successful; but they 
tended to withdraw the public attention from the Italian 
opera ; and their authors thus injured Handel, with little 
benefit to themselves. A more formidable opposition, 
however, now sprang up. The subscribers to the opera, 
who had taken offence at Handel’s conduct, in perform- 
ing oratorios, at advanced prices, on opera-nights, and 
who, further, appear to have espoused the cause of the 
singers, in his disputes with them, entered into a new 
subscription, for the performance of operas in Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields, and engaged the celebrated Porpora as com- 
poser. They also engaged as singers, Cuzzoni, Senesi- 
no, and Farinelli—perhaps still the greatest singer that 
has ever existed. 

Handel, meanwhile, having entered into a renewed 
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agreement with Heidegger, again went to Italy to engage 


performers. At Bologna, he heard Farinelli and Ca- 
restini; and committed the surprising error in judgment 
of preferring the latter—leaving Farinelli to be engaged 
by his opponents. 

The history of Handel’s life, for some years, presents 
nothing but an arduous and calamitous struggle against 
the difficulties which surrounded him. To the persever- 
ing hostility of the nobility, the talents of Porpora, and 
the unparalleled popularity of Farinelli, he opposed the 
most vigorous exertions of his matchless strength, which 
enabled him, at times, to achieve splendid triumphs. 
During this time, he produced a number of admirable 
operas ; among which was “ Ariadne,” one of the most 
brilliant of his productions. He set to music Dryden’s 
«“ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” which was produced under 
the title of “ Alexander’s Feast,” with unprecedented 
success; and composed his oratorios of Athalia and 
Deborah, 

During this unavailing struggle, Handel was obliged 
to draw out of the funds the whole fortune, to the extent 
of ten thousand pounds, which he had accumulated in 
his more prosperous days. Both his mind and body 
gave way under the pressure of his calamities. He la- 
boured undcr a depression of spirits, amounting, accord- 
ing to one of his biographers, to insanity ; and he had 
a stroke of palsy. In this situation he was removed to 
Tunbridge; but, his state of body and mind becoming 
worse and worse, he was, with much difficulty, prevailed 
on to go to Aix-la-Chapelle. There he received so much 
benefit from the waters, and so much greater still from 
quiet, and removal from the scene of his troubles, that 
his health was speedily restored; and, in November, 
1737, he returned to London in full possession of his 
former vigour. He immediately resumed his efforts in 
behalf of his theatre ; and produced several new operas. 
But he found it impossible to gain the public attention ; 
and, when he attempted to benefit himself by publish- 
ing these operas, the subscriptions hardly covered the 
expense. 

In these circumstances, he finally abandoned the opera, 
and happily turned his thoughts entirely to that species 
of composition which has rendered his name immortal. 
To this he was incited by remembering the success of 
his former oratorios. His imagination was kindled by 
the sublime poetry of the sacred writings; and he felt 
(as he himself declared) that this grave style of compo- 
sition was best suited to the circumstances of a man de- 
scending into the vale of years. 

In pursuance of this plan, Handel, in January, 1739, 
produced his oratorio of « Saul,” and, in April following, 
“Jsrael in Egypt.” These great works, however, do not 
appear, at that time, to have made any remarkable im- 
pression ; and, what is more wonderful still, the “ Mes- 
siah,” when first performed, in 1741, was coldly received. 
Nothing can account for a circumstance so discreditable 
to the musical taste of England, but the supposition that 
the spirit of factious hostility, against which Handel had 
struggled so long, was still active. The composer re- 
solved to appeal from the injustice of England to the 
unbiased feelings of the sister island, and, accordingly, 
took his departure for Dublin. . To this step Pope al- 
ludes, in his well-known lines in the « Dunciad.” 


Strong in new arms, lo! giant Handel stands, 
Like bold Briareus, with his hundred hands; 

To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul, he comes, 
And Jove’s own thunders follow Mars’s drums. 
Arrest him, goddess! or you sleep no more ;— 
She heard, and drove him to th’ Hibernian shore. 


An amusing anecdote is told of his journey to Dub- 
lin. Being detained at Chester by contrary winds, and 
wishing to try some of his music, he enquired if there 
were any choristers, or others, in the place, who could 
sing at sight. Among others a printer of the name of 
Janson was mentioned to him. On the trial of a chorus, 
poor Janson could make nothing of it, and blundered so 
egregiously, that Handel, after swearing in half a dozen 
languages, called out in his broken English, (the effect 
of which was always very ludicrous,) “ You shcauntrel, 
tit you not dell me dat you could sing at soite?” “ Yes, 
sir,” said the object of his ire, “ and so I can,—but not 
at first sight !” 

The Messiah was performed at Dublin on the 27th of 
March, 1742. Burney says that this was the first time 
it was ever performed ; but this is an error, and the con- 





trary is proved by the original score, in Handel’s ow® 
hand-writing, in his majesty’s library, which we hav® 
examined. The composer (according to his usual cus 
tom) has dated it at the beginning, the 22d of August» 
1741; and he has noted at the end, that it was finished 
on the 12th,* and performed on the 14th of September, 
1741, The performance in Dublin, with equal humanity 
and good sense on Handel’s part, was for the benefit of 
the city prison ; and this sublimest effort of his mighty 
mind was received with transports of wonder and de- 
light. The famous Mrs. Cibber was the principal singer, 
and Dubourg was leader of the orchestra. One evening, 
Dubourg having to make a close, ad Abitum, ventured 
so far from the original key, that he found it difficalt to 
return to it, and wandered about in considerable perplexity 
for some time. When he came at last to the concluding 
shake, Handel, to the great enjoyment of the audience, 
called out, loud enough to be heard in all parts of the 
house, “ Welcome home, welcome home, Mr. Dubourg !” 
Beside the Messiah,—Esther, Acis and Galatea, Alex- 
ander’s Feast, and other works of Handel, were per- 
formed with equal success. 

After a residence of eight or nine months in Ireland, 
which was very beneficial to him, Handel returned to 
London ; and for some years afterwards brought out in 
succession the rest of his oratorios. As he had aban- 
doned all concern with the Italian opera, he had no fur- 
ther animosities on that score to contend with; but, 
though the Messiah was more and more favourably re- 
ceived, and always drew crowded houses, yet the per- 
formances of his other oratorios were generally so poorly 
attended as frequently not to defray his exptnses. And 
it is melancholy to relate, that, so blind were the Eng- 
lish public to the merits of their illustrious musician, 
that the expenses attending these performances (which 
were on a large and liberal scale) not only exhausted 
his funds, bat actually rendered him a bankrupt., This 
circumstance, so discreditable to the nation, happened in 
1745. Dr. Burney (to whom all Handel’s biographers 
must be indebted for the most interesting particulars of 
his life) mentions, that on those occasions when his 
oratorios were performing to empty houses, Handel used 
to console his friends, who were lamenting the thinness 
of the attendance before the curtain drew up, by saying, 
« Never mind, de moosic vill sound de petter!” In 1749, 
his Theodora was so utterly neglected, that he was glad, 
for the sake of getting something of an audience, to give 
orders for admission to any professors who did not per- 
form. Two of these gentlemen having afterwards ap- 
plied for orders to hear the Messiah, he exclaimed, “Oh, 
your sarvent, mein hefrn! you are tamnable dainty ! 
you would not go to Theodora: there was room enough 
to dance there when dat was perform.” His majesty, 
King George the Second, however, steadily supported 
Handel, and regularly attended his oratorios, when they 
they were deserted by all his court. 

The Messiah having raised Handel’s reputation so 
high, and, being always so successful when performed, 
he determined, with the benevolence which belonged to 
his character, to have it annually performed for the bene- 
fit of the Foundling Hospital; and this he continued to 
do as long as he lived. The organ in the chapel of the 
hospital was also his gift; and he presented the institu- 
tion with a fair copy of the score of the Messiah. The 
directors, with a wonderful degree of ignorance, mistook 
the nature of the gift; and supposing it was meant to 
give them an exclusive right to the performance, they 
were foolish enough to resolve to apply to parliament for 


* This, of course, refers to the writing out of the MS., 
not to the composition of the music. 

+ The following is a chronological list of Handel’s 
Oratorios and Cantatas: 


1741 
1743 
1744 


1745 


Messiah. . 3 
Sampson . : 
Susannah . rn 
Joseph . . . . 
Belshazzar . . . 
Cantatas. 
Acis and Galatea . 
Alexander’s Feast . 
Semele . ... 
Hercules. . . . 
Triumph of Time and 
Troth. . . « 


- 1732 
1733 


1739 


1746 


1748 
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Athalia. . .. 
I as! ees pi see he 
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Jephtha. . . 
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an act to that purpose. In the first place, however, it 
was thought necessary to ask Handel’s concurrence, and 
a deputation accordingly waited upon him to obtain it. 
But the composer, bursting into a rage, exclaimed in a 
tone worthy of his own Polyphemus, “Te deyvil! for 
what sall de foundlings put mein ofatorio in de parlia- 
ment? Te deyvil! mein meosic sall not go to de parlia- 
ment!” 

In his latter years Handel became blind; but this 
calamity did not affect his powers as a public performer. 
It was affecting to see him, at upwards of seventy years 
of age, led to the organ, and then brought forward to 
make his usual obeisance to the audience; but even 
then the concertos and extempore pieces, which he used 
to play between the acts of his oratorios, were distin- 
guished by all his wonted strength of imagination, and 
energy of execution. At this period he was in the prac- 
tice, even in his regular concertos, of playing the solo 
parts extempore. The full parts only were written for 
the orchestra; when he came to his solo, he played it 
extempore, adhering, of course, to the general design of 
the piece ; and when he indicated, by a shake, that he 
had come to a close, the band went on with what was 
written before them, Though his blindness did not im- 
pair his intellectual vigour, however, it deeply affected 
his feelings. He was always much moved during the 
performance of his own pathetic air, “ Total eclipse,” in 
Sampson. 

His last appearance in public was on the 6th of April, 
1759, when he performed as usual. He died seven days 
afterwards. Dr. Warren, who attended him in his last 
illness, said that he was perfectly sensible of his approach- 
ing dissolution, and that he had expressed a wish, for 
several days before his death, that he might breathe his 
last on Good Friday, in hopes, as he said, of meeting his 
Lord and Saviour on the day of his resurrection,— 
meaning the third day, or Easter Sunday following. His 
wish was fulfilled. He was buried in W: stminster Ab- 
bey; and over the place of his interment there is a 
monument by Roubilliac, consisting of his figure, in an 
erect posture, and holding a scroll, inscribed with the 
words, “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” and the 
notes {o which these words are set in the Messiah. 

The character of Handel, in all its great features, was 
exalted and amiable. Throughout his life he had a deep 
sense of religion. He used to express the great delight 
he felt in setting to music the most superb passages of 
Holy Writ; and the habitual study of the scriptures had 
constant influence on his sentiments and conduct. For 
the last two or three years of his life he regularly attend- 
ed divine service in his parish church of St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, where his looks and gestures indicated 
the fervour of his devotion. In his life he was pure and 
blameless; not possessed of strong passions, (for his 
impetuosity of manner was not the result of passion,) 
nor even of very warm affections; but yet friendly and 
benevolent. To this part of his character may be as- 
scribed his life of celibacy ; but to a higher principle 
must be imputed his freedom from dishonourable con- 
nections with the female sex. 

His few foibles were not of a nature to sully the 
brightness of his character. The greatest of them cer- 
tainly was his use of profane expressions, to which, not- 
withstanding the real piety of his character, he was 
unbecomingly addicted. For this, however, there was 
some excuse in the manners of the age, when such ex- 
pressions were habitual even among the better classes of 
society. He liked to indulge in good living, but not to 
an injurious or degrading excess. He was rough and 
impetuous, but utterly free from malevolence or ill- 
nature. 

His intellect was vigorous and well cultivated. He 
was acquainted with Latin, and a master of the Italian 
language, and understood English well enough to be 
sensible of the beauties of our poets. His knowledge 
of our language, indeed, is very apparent from the ad- 
mirable manner in which the words of his oratorios, not- 
withstanding occasional errors of accent and prosody, 
are adapted to the music. 

In his person, Handel was large and rather corpulent; 
his features were very handsome ; and his countenance 
was placid, with an expression of mingled dignity and 
benevolence. He had a great deal of wit and humour ; 
and, even in his fits of anger or impatience, his sallies 
of pleasantry, conveyed in his grotesque English, pro- 
duced merriment rather than uneasiness. He wore an 





enormous white wig, flowing over his shoulders, which, 
when things were going well at the oratorio, had a cer- 
tain vibratory motion, indicative of his satisfaction. At 
the rehearsals of his oratorios at Carlton-house, if the 
prince and pijncess were not punctual in entering the 
room, he used to be violent ; yet such was the reverence 
with which these illustrious personages (to their honour) 
treated him, that they never took offence at his freedom: 
but the prince, admitting that he had cause of complaint, 
has been heard to say, “ Indeed it is cruel to keep these 
poor people,” meaning the performers, “so long from 
their scholars and other concerns.” If the maids of 
honour, or other female attendants, indulged their loqua- 
cious propensities during the rehearsal, our composer’s 
tage was uncontrollable, and sometimes carried him to 
the length of swearing and calling names, even in the 
presence of royalty. Yet, at such times the Princess of 
Wales, with her accustomed mildness, used to say to 
her attendants, “ Hush, hush! Handel is in a passion.” 

Notwithstanding his frequent and ruinous losses, and 
his liberality of ‘character, Handel died possessed of 
twenty thousand pounds, which, with the exception of 
a thousand pounds to the fund for the support of de- 
cayed musicians, he bequeathed to his relations in Ger- 
many. 

Handel was the greatest of musicians; and it is not 
more probable that the lustre of his name shall be dim- 
med by age, or impaired by successful rivalry, than that 
any such thing shall befall the names of Homer, Milton, 
or Michael Angelo. Since his day, indeed, music in 
some respects has been progressive. Melody has become 
more rhythmical, flowing, and graceful; the powers of 
instruments have been enlarged, and numberless beauti- 
ful and striking effects have been obtained by successive 
discoveries in regard to their treatment and combination. 
Hence, the music of the theatre and the chamber has 
gained greater freedom, variety, and richness ; and hence 
the Italian operas vf Handel have shared the fate of all 
the dramatic music of his day. They have sunk into 
oblivion, and for ever ; for, were their revival attempted, 
their beauties could not prevent them from appearing 
dry, constrained, and meagre to modern ears; and the 
world could never return to those forms of theatrical 
composition, which, in the progress of taste, have been 
necessarily abandoned. But the music of the church, 
the noblest branch of the art, has remained unchanged 
for generations, and will probably remain unchanged for 
generations to come. Founded on the great principles 
of harmony established by the ecclesiastical composers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it is con- 
structed of materials over which time has small power ; 
and the few ornaments which may be applied to it by 
the varying taste of different ages, can but slightly affect 
the aspect of its massive and colossal structure. Com- 
pared to this, accordingly, all other kinds of music ap- 
pear to be fleeting and ephemeral. In every country it 
is the oldest music that is extant ; and in our own, the 
walls of our cathedrals may still re-echo the sacred strains 
of Gibbons and Tallis, Purcell and Boyce, after all the 
profane music that has been produced, from their days 
to our own, shall lave been swept away. It is on this 
foundation that Handel has built the stupendous cho- 
ruses of his oratorios. Their duration is independent 
of the mutability of taste or fashion. They make the 
same impression now as when they were heard for the 
first time, and will continue to act on the mind with un- 
diminished power so long as the great principles of hu 
man nature shall remain unchanged. In regard to the 
airs of these great sacred works, such of them as are 
disfigured by long and stiff divisions, formal closes, and 
other marks of the antiquated taste of the time, are no 
longer heard with the pleasure they originally conferred ; 
but it is the glory of Handel’s genius, that in his mo- 
ments of inspiration, he broke through the conventional 
trammels which bound his contemporaries, and imagined 
those divine melodies which must for ever find their way 
to the heart. Handel’s airs almost uniformly bear the 
impress of his mind ; but some of them resemble a noble 
or beautiful figure clothed in the cumbrous costume of 
his day, while others, free from such trappings, display 
the perfect symmetry and grace of some exquisite rem- 
nant of Grecian art. If the choruses in the Messiah, 
“ For unto us a child is born,” and the “ Hallelujah,” 
shall continue from age to age to produce awe and vene- 
ration, so shall the airs, “I know that my Redeemer 








liveth,” “He shall feed his flock,” and “ He was de- 
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spised and rejected,” fill the mind with chastened joy, 
tenderness, and pity. 

The parts of Handel’s compositions which will form 
the most enduring monument to his memory, are those 
which are capable of producing their effects chiefly by 
means of the combined powers of human voices ; for the 
more independent music is of the assistance of instru- 
ments, the less will it suffer from the influence of time. 
Changes are incessant in the structure and powers of 
instruments. Some drop out of use, and others are in- 
vented; while their infinite variety of combinations are 
constantly assuming new forms, in consequence of the 
boldness of genius and the caprices of taste. But the 
voice, in its chief features, is always the same. The 
most sublime harmony in existence is that which is so 
broad in its structure that it can be distinctly produced 
by a great body of voices. Of this description are the 
chorales, which, in Germany, are composed by the great- 
est masters, and performed on the most solemn occasions. 
The greatest of Handel’s choruses are of this charac- 
ter. The different parts are either united in great and 
solid masses of sound, or responsive to each other in 
passages of fugue or imitation, which taken by them- 
selves are plain, simple, and distinet phrases of melody, 
and derive their effect from the manner in which they 
are combined and blended. Were each of these parts 
to be sung by so great a number of tuneable and power- 
ful voices as would fil! the church or other place of per- 
formance, no instrumental additions could increase the 
power of the harmony ; and thus the only use of instru- 
ments is to create a volume of sound which could not 
otherwise be obtained. Accordingly, in these choruses, 
the instruments are played in unison or in octaves with 
the different vocal parts; and the design of the com- 
poser, and the original structure of his harmony, are in 
nowise affected, whatever number or variety of instru- 
ments are used along with the voices, whether we have 
only those employed by Handel himself, or the riches of 
a modern orchestra. Provided, however, that the volume 
of sound is suited to the magnitude of the place, the 
more completely it is made up of voices the better ; 
while, on the other hand, we often find that the grandeur 
of achorus is impaired by the voices being smothered 
by an over proportion of instruments. This compara- 
tive independence of the aid of instruments must neces- 
sarily give to the sublime choruses of Handel a longe- 
vity which will be denied to the modern compositions of 
this class, in which the vocal harmony is frequently less 
prominent than the florid instrumental symphony by 
which it is accompanied. 

The oratorios of Handel, till within a recent period, 
were almost unknown in his own country. They are 
now, however, performed on a great scale, and under the 
direction of the first masters, in every part of Germany. 
In France, too, they are beginning to be well known, 
In Britain they now, we are convinced, receive a greater 
degree of attention than they have met with at any 
former period ; and they will be more and more exten- 
sively studied and performed as musical knowledge and 
taste shall diffuse themselves, Our error is, that we con- 
fine ourselves to a few of them, neglecting, in a great 
measure, the others; but this error is now so generally 
acknowledged, that its correction may with sume confi- 
dence be expected. When we see some of these works, 
which are never heard in England, forming the chief 
features of the great annual festivals on the banks of the 
Rhine and the Danube, we ought to be ashamed of 
neglecting any of the compositions of the greatest mu- 
sician the world ever saw, who devoted all the energies 
of his mighty mind to the service of our own country. 


—— — 


CHAPTER IX. 

Music in Italy during the eighteenth century—Steffani—Clari— 
Durante—Marcello—Porpora — Hasse — Leo— Vinci — Feo — 
Pergolesi. . 

The beginning of the eighteenth century was the Au- 
gustan age of lialian music. The masters, of whose 
labours we have already spoken, had gradually shown 
that.the great charm of the art consists in a flowing, 
rhythmical and expressive melody, to which the combi- 
nations of harmony, however ingenious and elaborate, 
are merely accessories. From this period the refinement 
of melody became the chief object of attention among 
the Italian composers, while harmony became gradually 
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less and less cultivated. For a time, however, and by 
the constellation of musicians who flourished towards 
the beginning of the century, the beauties of melody 
were heightened by all the resources of counterpoint ; 
most of those great masters having devoted their talents 
to the church as well as the theatre and the chamber. 
But by degrees the profound and learned ecclesiastical 
style of the old musicians disappeared, and the solemn 
services of the church became almost as light and airy 
as the pieces for the theatre; an air in an oratorio or a 
mass differing in nothing but the words from an opera 
song. Still the Italians, during the eighteenth century, 
maintained their ground in dramatic music against the 
German school, which was rapidly advancing to its pre- 
sent pre-eminence, 

We shall now give some account of the most distin- 
guished among the composers who flourished in Italy 
about the beginning of the last century. 

Acostino Strerrant, born in 1650, was a composer 
of great excellence for the church, the theatre, and the 
chamber. He was appointed chapel-master at the court 
of Hanover by the Duke of Brunswick, father of George 
the First. He appears to have been a man of extraor- 
dinary endowments, for he was employed in important 
diplomatic affairs ; and, for his conduct in the measure 
of creating the duchy of Brunswick Luneburg into an 
electorate, he received a pension of fifteen hundred rix 
dollars per annum. He was also made Bishop of Spigna 
by Pope Innocent the Eleventh. In consequence of this 
elevation he resigned his office of chapel-master in favour 
of Handel, in 1708. In 1724 he was elected President 
of the Academy of Ancient Music in London, and died 
in 1730. His works consist of masses and other com- 
positions for the church ; several operas, with madrigals, 
and other pieces for chamber performances. His duets 


for two voices, with an accompaniment for a bass, are 
remarkable for beauty of melody and ingenuity of con- 
trivance. 

Canto Mania Crant was chapel-master of the cathe- 
dral of Pistoia. His chamber duets and trios, published 
in 1720, are very similar in character to those of Steffani. 

The composer of that age, whose writings have re- 


mained longest in general favour, was Francesco 
Durante. This admirable musician was born in 1693, 
and was long master of the Conservatorio (or Music 
school) of St. Onophrio, at Naples. He numbered 
among his disciples almost the whole of the eminent 
men who supported the musical fame of Italy during the 
eighteenth century,—Pergolesi, ‘Terradellas, Piccini, 
Traetta, Sacchini, Paesiello, and Guglielmi. His duets 
are to this day looked upon as perfect models in this 
species of composition, whether we regard the grace of 
the melody, the admirable expression given to the words, 
or the consummate skill displayed in the modulations 
and in the combination of the parts. They are still 
considered, in France and Germany, as well as in Italy, 
as the most valuable studies for young composers. 
Sacchini, who used to teach them to his favourite 
scholars, seldom finished his lesson without kissing the 
book. An excellent edition of them was published some 
years ago at Paris, under the immediate superintendence 
of Cherubini, one of the most accomplished musicians 
now living. 


Bexneprtro Marcetto was born at Venice in 1686, 
of one of the noblest families of that republic. His 
musica! compositions were very numerous, consisting of 
psalms, operas, madrigals, and songs. He was also a 
poet, and wrote several of the dramatic pieces which he 
set to music. His great work, still well known to mu- 
sicians, is his Psalms. It is a paraphrase of the first 
fifty psalms, written by Ascanio Giustiniani, and set to 
music in one, two, and three vocal parts, by Marcello, 
published in 1724 and 1725. There is a fine English 
edition of this work, in eight folio volumes, which was 
set on foot by Mr. Avison, author of the Essay on Ma- 
sical Expression, and accomplished by Mr. Garth of 
Durham, who adapted to the music words from our 
prose translation of the Psalms. Marcello’s Psalms have 
received more and less than justice from different critics. 
While Avison’s praise is somewhat. exaggerated, Bur- 
ney’s censure is too severe. Burney ascribes the “ over- 
praise” which Marcello received, partly, at least, to his 
nobility ; but however much this consideration may 
have operated during his life, it can hardly account for 
the elevated rank which has been assigned to him as a 





musician by the greatest writers on the art. It is enough 
to mention Padre Martini of Bologna, who, in his cele- 
brated Saggio di Contrapunto, (Essay on Counterpoint,) 
mentions Marcello as one of the greatest masters of the 
Venetian school, The work in question is certainly 
worthy of the author’s reputation. It is full of beautiful 
and expressive melodies; the contexture of the vocal 
parts is admirable; and there are great boldness and va- 
riety in the modulations and harmonies. The music, 
however, is somewhat too light and dramatic: it is de- 
fective in the severe simplicity and grave solemnity 
which ought to characterise the ecclesiastical style. Mar- 
cello’s Psalms have now become a rare book; but ex- 
tracts are to be found in different collections of sacred 
music, and some movements of them are occasionally 
heard at concerts. 

Among Marcello’s literary productions, which are nu- 
merous, there is a satire, entitled Teatro alla moda, or 
“An easy and certain method of composing and per- 
forming Italian operas after the modern manner.” It is 
amusing to observe how pointedly the sarcasms against 
the modern fashions of 1720 are applicable to the modes 
of our own day. 

The satire is leveled against poets as well as com- 
posers. “The modern poet,” says the author, “ should 
completely abstain from reading the ancient writers, for 
this reason, that the ancient writers never read the mo- 
derns. Before entering upon his task, he will take an 
exact note of the quantity and quality of the scenes 
which the manager is desirous of introducing into his 
drama. He will compose his poem verse by verse, with- 
out giving bimself any trouble as to the action, in order 
that it may be impossible for the spectator to compre- 
hend the plot, and that curiosity may thus be kept alive 
to the end of the piece. By the way, he will not forget 
to close the piece with a brilliant and magnificent scene, 
terminating in a grand chorus in honour of the sun, the 
moon, or the manager. He will have recourse as fre- 
quently as possible to the dagger, to poison, to earth- 
quakes, spectres, and incaptations. All these expedients 
are admirable ; they cost but little, and produce a pro- 
digious effect on the public.” 

The satirist thus instructs the composer: “The mo- 
dern composer has no occasion for a knowledge of the 
rules of composition ; practice, and a few general prin- 
ciples, will be quite sufficient. Nor has he any occasion 
for an acquaintance with poetry; he need not even be 
able to distinguish a long syllable from a short one. He 
will do well not to read the poem before setting it to 
musie, for fear of overloading his imagination and op- 
pressing his genius. He will compose the music verse 
by verse, and will not fail to adjust to the words such 
airs as he has composed in the course of the year, even 
though the metre and the expression should be at per- 
fect variance with his ideas. He will produce no airs 
but such as are accompanied by the whole orchestra ; 
for, in order to compose in the modern taste, it is indis- 
pensable, above all things, to make plenty of noise. As 
to the singers, they should take care never to practise 
solfaing, for fear of falling into the old-fashioned custom 
of singing in tune and time; both which things are at 
absolute variance with the taste of the day. And not 
only will they change the time of the airs, but also the 
airs themselves, though their variations are in direct op- 
position to the bass and the whole of the instruments.” 

Any “laudator temporis acti” of our own day, wish- 
ing to expose the present vices of the musical stage, in 
regard to poetry, composition, and performance, would 
handle the subject exactly as Marcello did above a cen- 
tury ago. He would talk of the degradation of the 
musical drama by its conversion into a spectacle full of 
spectres and incantations ; of the determination of the 
composers, above all things, to make plenty of noise ; 
and of the unmeaning and vicious flourishes with which 
the airs are loaded by uneducated singers : and he would 
recall, with a sigh, the golden days when the Italian opera 
flourished in all its beauty and purity. And yet it was 
in those very golden days that Marcello’s satire was 
written—in the days when Apostolo Zeno was in his 
zenith, and Metastasio was appearing on the horizon— 
when the music of the Italian stage was composed by 
Leo, Vinci, Porpora, Steffani, and Clari, and sung by 
Faustina, Cuzzoni, Caffarelli, and Farinelli. At a period, 
too, considerably later, but still at a time when the 
Italian school retained much of the excellence which it 
is now universally admitted to have lost, we find, in the 





correspondence of Metastasio,* the same complaints of 
the ignorance and bad taste of his contemporaries, and 
the same regretful looking back to past days, in which 
Marcello indulged before him, in which we indulge after 
him, and in which our posterity will indulge after us, so 
ong as human nature shall remain what it is. 

Marcello, notwithstanding his devotion to music and 
poetry, held important offices in the state, and was dis- 
tinguished for his activity in the discharge of his public 
duties. He died at Brescia in 1739. 


Nicoro Porrona was born at Naples in 1689. He 
received his musical education from Alessandro Scarlatti, 
by whose instructions he was rendered a consummate 
musician. He began his career at Vienna, where his 
merit was not at first appreciated, as he remained for 
some time in obscurity. M. Beyle, in his « Life of 
Haydn,” gives an amusing anecdote of Porpora, at this 
period. “In the time of Charles the Sixth,” says that 
writer, “the celebrated Porpora lived at Vienna, poor 
and unemployed. His msic did not please the imperial 
connoisseur, as being too full of ¢trills and mordenti, 
Hasse wrote an oratorio for the emperor, who asked him 
for a second. He entreated his majesty to permit Por- 
pora to compose it. The emperor at first refused, saying 
that he did not like that capering style; but, touched 
with Hasse’s generosity, he at length complied with his 
tequest. Porpora, having received a hint from his friend, 
did not introduce a single trill in the whole oratorio. The 
emperor, surprised, continually repeated, during the re- 
hearsal—*’T is quite a different thing: there are no trills 
here!’ But when they came to the fugue which con- 
cluded the sacred composition, he observed that the theme 
commenced with four trilled notes. Now, every body 
knows, that in fugues the subject passes from one part to 
another, but does not change. When the émperor, who 
was privileged never to laugh, heard, in the full height 
of the fugue, this deluge of trills, which seemed like the 
music of crazy people in a palsy, he could no longer pre- 
serve his gravity, and laughed outright, perhaps for the 
first time in his life. In France, the land of jokes, this 
might have appeared out of place; but at Vienna it was 
the commencement of Porpora’s fortune.” 

Porpora’s first opera, “ Arianna e Teseo,” performed 
at Vienna in 1717, laid the foundation of his reputation, 
which immediately extended throughout Europe. After 
a splendid course of success in Germany and Italy, he 
came to England in 1733, having been invited by a party 
of the nobility and gentry to conduct the opera established 
by them in opposition to the pasty who patronised Han- 
del, Notwithstanding, however, the support which he 
received from Handel’s opponents, his own acknowledged 
ability, and the aid he received from the unrivaled sing- 
ing of Farinelli, he was unable to withstand his gigantic 
adversary ; and, after maintaining the unequal contest for 
several years, he returned to Italy. He was for some 
time master of the Jncuradili Conservatory at Venice. 
Afterwards we find him again at Vienna, old and indi- 
gent. In the year 1759, Haydn, yet an obscure young 
man struggling with poverty, got introduced into the 
family in which he resided, in order to obtain the benefit 
of his instructions. “Haydn,” says the writer already 
quoted, “who cared for nobody but the old Neapolitan, 
employed all sorts of devices to get into his good graces, 
and to obtain his harmonic favours. Every day he rose 
early, brushed the old man’s coat, cleaned his shoes, and 
combed out his antique periwig, though he was as sour 
as can well be imagined. Haydn at first obtained nothing 
but the courteous salutation of fool or blockhead when 
he entered his room in a morning. But the bear, find- 
ing that he was served gratuitously, and observing, at the 
same time, the rare qualities of his véluntary lackey, al- 
lowed himself to sofien now and then, and gave him 
some good advice.” In this way Haydn learned ‘the 
Italian method of singing, and the art of accompaniment 
on the harpsichord. In the latter part of his life, Porpora 
retired to Naples, where he died in poverty, in 1767, at 
the age of eighty-two. 

Porpora is described as a man of considérable wit and 
humour—of which, indeed, his joke of the trilled fugue 
is a proof. A smart saying is recorded of him, by his 
biographers. Visiting a monastery in Germany, the 
monks requested him to be present at the service, in order 
that he might hear the organist. “ Well,” said the 


* See Burney’s Life of Metastasio. 
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prior afterwards, “what do you think of our organist ?” 
«“ Why,” answered Porpora, “he is a clever man.” 
« And a good charitable man, too,” interrupted the prior ; 
«his simplicity is really evangelical.” “Oh,” said Por- 
pora, “as to his simplicity, I observed that; for his left 
hand knoweth not what his right hand doeth.” 

The compositions of Porpora consist of more than fifty 
operas, and many cantatas, which remained long in fa- 
vour. “The cantatas of Porpora,” says Burney, “have 
always been much esteemed, on account of the excel- 
lence of their recitatives, and the good taste and truly 
vocal style of the airs. Perhaps the art is much more 
indebted to this master, for having polished and refined 
recitative and measured air, than for enriching it by the 
fertility of his invention.” 


Avotro Hassz, though a German by birth, is generally 
classed among Italian composers. He was born at Berge- 
dorf, near Hamburgh, in 1699. At the age of twenty- 
five, he went to Naples, where he received instructions 
from Porpora and Alessandr@ Scarlatti. His genius 
began to be noticed at Naples in 1725; and, during his 
long life, he produced an immense number of works, both 
for the church and the theatre. In 1732, he married the 
celebrated Faustina, and resided at Dresden and Vienna 
until 1775, when he retired to Venice, the place of Faus- 
tina’s nativity. Both husband and wife died in 1783: 
the former at the age of eighty-four—the latter at the age 
of ninety. Dr. Burney, who visited Hasse at Vienna, 
in 1772,* gives a very pleasing account of the veteran 
composer and his family. Hasse’s dramatic works, like 
all those of his time, are forgotten ; but his sacred com- 
positions, many of which are still performed, justify the 
character given of him by Burney, who says that he was 
the most learned, natural, and elegant composer of his 
age. Some beautiful specimens of his style are to be 
found in Latrobe’s Collection of Sacred Music. 

Among the great Italian masters of the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, may also be enumerated Leo: 
warvo xo, Francesco Fro, and Leonarno Vinc1, 
all of whom belonged to the school of Naples, and dis- 
tinguished themselves by their ecclesiastical, as well as 
dramatic compositions. To these names must be added 
that of Nicoro Loeroscino, a Neapolitan composer, 
who, though his works are now lost, deserves to be re- 
corded as having given additional variety and effect to 
the music of the opera, by the invention of those con- 
certed pieces called finales. 

The last of the composers who may be considered as 
belonging to this period, was Giovanni Battista Pér- 
cGoLest, who was born in the neighbourhood of Naples, 
in 1704. He received the usual musical education of 
the time; but early showed a dislike to the intricacies of 
learned counterpoint, and a love of simple melody. After 
leaving the Conservatorio, or music-school, at which he 
had been placed, he received instructions from Vinci, in 
vocal composition. His first productions were comic 
operas, one of which, the “Serva Padrona,” was in great 
favour throughout Italy, for many years. In 1735, he 
was engaged to compose the music of Metastasio’s 
“ Olimpiade,” for Rome, and produced a work of ex- 
quisite beauty. But, by some strange caprice on the 
part of the Roman public, it was very coldly received ; 
while another opera, by Duni, an inferior composer, was 
applauded to the skies. Duni himself, who was a man 
of a candid and generous spirit, as well as a good musi- 
cian, was ashamed of the treatment Pergolesi had re- 
ceived ; and nat only expressed his honest indignation 
in strong language, but exerted himself to promote the 
success of his rival’s opera, though without effect—and 
Pergolesi, disappointed and mortified, returned to Naples. 
After some time, he turned his attention to sacred music, 
and was prevailed upon to compose a mass and vespers 
for a festival at Rome. These productions were heard 
with enthusiasm, and their reception was some consola- 
tion for his former treatment in that city. Whether, 
however, from infirmity of constitution, or from the ef- 
fect of that treatment on his sensitive mind, his health 
rapidly declined, and he soon fell into a confirmed con- 
sumption. He retired to a small house at Torre del 
Greco, on the sea-side, where he lingered for a short time, 
and expired at the age of thirty-three, It was while in 
this retreat, and on the verge of the grave, that he com- 
posed those works which have especially contributed to 


* State of Music in Germany, vol. i. 


render his name immortal: the cantata of « Orfeo e| 
Euridice,” the « Salve Regina,” and above all, the “ Stabat | 
Mater,” that divine emanation of an afflicted and puritied 
spirit. 

The death of Pergolesi excited throughout Italy deep 
sorrow—a feeling which at Rome was mingled with un- | 
availing regret for the injustice which had been done him. | 
The “ Olimpiade” was again brought out with the utmost | 
magnificence, and received with enthusiasm by the same 
public, who, two short years before, had listened to it 
with a coldness which withered the young composer’s 
hopes, and probably brought him to an untimely grave. 
This opera was first performed in England in 1742. It 
was received with much applause, and frequently repeat- 
ed; but it was obliged to give way to the more powerful 
and energetic music, afterwards composed for the same 
drama, by Jomelli. 

Pergolesi’s sacred music is distinguished by the natural 
and expressive strain of its melody, and the simplicity of 
its construction. Every thing init has the appearance 
of the utmost ease, and yet it is that sort of ease which 
is the perfection of art, and is attained only by the high- 
est genius. If the heavenly “Stabat Mater” has a fault, 
it is, perhaps, a certain degree of monotony, arising from 
the unvarying uniformity of the sentiment which per- 
vades it. But this objection (if it is one) belongs pro- 
perly to the poetry, the expression of which is faithfully 
echoed by the music. Many beautiful pieces of Pergolesi’s 
are found in modern collections, particularly that of La- 
trobe ; and some of them are frequently heard at our per- 
formances of sacred music. If the opinion be correct, 
that musical elaboration has reached its height, and that 
there is a tendency to return to the simplicity of former 
times, one consequence of this tendency will be a revival 
of the popularity of Pergolesi. 


—— 
CHAPTER X. 


Music in Italy during the eighteenth century, continued—Ga- 
luppi—Jome)li—Piccini—Sacchini—Paesiello—Cimarosa. 


visited 





The composers of whom some account has now been | 
given, were employed, nearly cotemporaneously, in ad- | 
vancing the state of Italian music, towards the beginning | 
of the last century. They were followed by another | 
generation, whose labours were likewise nearly cotempo- | 
raneous—among whom were Galuppi, Jomelli, Piccini, | 
Sacchini, Guglielmi, Traetta, 'Terradellas, and others ; 
and these, again, were succeeded by a third generation, 
which is distinguished by possessing the names of Paesi- 
ello and Cimarosa. 

Batperssaro Gaturrr was born in the year 1701, in 
the little island of Burano, near Venice, whence he has 
been distinguished by the name of Buranello. His two 
first operas were produced in 1722; and, during his life, 
which closed in 1785, he was a very fertile composer for 
the church, the theatre, and the chamber. Dr. Burney | 
visited him at Venice in 1770, when he was as full of | 
fire and genius as ever: “and he seems,” adds the his- | 
torian, “to have constantly kept pace with all the im- | 
provements and refinements of the times, and to have | 
been as modern in his dramatic music, to the last year of | 
his life, as ever.” Sume idea of this composer’s style | 
may be formed from the charming air, “ How blest the 
maid,” in the opera of “Love in a Village,” an air, | 
which, notwithstanding its great simplicity, is to the per- 
former the most trying song in the piece. It must be 
sung after the manner of the old Italian school: the 
notes must be “ with linked sweetness long drawn out,” | 
and the embellishments must be at once rich, chaste, and | 
graceful. Hence, while we have sometimes heard this 
air received with a tumult of delight when given by a 
truly great singer, we have frequently observed it to pass | 
unnoticed when sung by vocalists who, though pos- 
sessed of voice and execution sufficient to win applause 
in a difficult bravura, have never been taught to achieve 
the still greater difficulty of singing a simple Italian 
melody. 

The name of Nicoto Jomettt is one of the most illus- 
trious in musical history. This great man was born in 
1714, at Aversa, a town near Naples, in which city he | 
received his musical education under Leo and Durante. | 
At three and twenty, he produced his first opera, « L’Er- | 
rore Amoroso ;” and, the following year, his “ Odoardo.” 
By these works he gained so high a reputation, that he 
was invited to Rome and Bologna, which latter city he 








in 1741. On his arrival, he waited on Padre 
Martini, and, without making himself known, begged te 


be admitted among the pupils of the venerab 


Martini gave him, as an exercise, the subject of a fugue ; 
but he no sooner observed the manner in w lich his new 
pupil was working upon it than he exclaimed, “ You are 
making game of me—who are you? It is I that ought 
to be the scholar!” Jomelli, however, afterwards ad- 
mitted that he had learned a great deal from this great 
contrapuntist. In 1749 he was at Rome, where, not- 


withstanding the favour he had previously enjoyed, he 
seems to have given some umbrage to the publi , which 
displayed itself so violently on the first night of lis 
“ Armida,” that he was obliged to make his escape from 
the theatre in the middle of the performance, and to leave 
Rome the same night. The feeling, however, was tran- 
sient ; for within two years afterwards he returned, and 
was appointed chapel-master of St. Peters. In the in- 
terval he had resided at Vienna, where his acquaintance 
with Metastasio commenced, and soon ripened into a 
friendship which ended only with Jomelli’s life. He be- 
came the great poet’s favourite composer, and set a num- 
ber of his best operas. In Metastasio’s letters, from this 
period, the character and genius of Jomelli are frequently 
mentioned in language of affectionate esteem and admi- 
ration,* Ina letter from Metastasio to his friend and 
principal correspondent, Farinelli, written in 1749, the 
poet says, “ Jomelli is about thirty-five years of age, of a 
spherical figure, pacific disposition, with an engaging 
countenance, most pleasing manners, and excellent mo- 
rals. He has surprised me. I have found in him all the 
harmony of Hasse, with all the grace, expression, and 
invention, of Vinci. If ever you should see him, you will 
be attached to him, as he is certainly the most amiable 
gourmand that ever existed.” 

Jomelli was soon induced to quit Rome, by an invita- 
tion from the Duke of Wurtemburg, to settle at his 
court. He resided at Stutgard for nearly twenty years, 
during which time he produced a prodigious number of 
works for the church, as well as the theatre. This long 
sojourn in Germany led him to make a considerable al- 
teration in his style, and to adopt fuller harmonies and 
more elaborate vocal and instrumental combinations. 
This change, however, though it rendered his music 
agreeable to German ears, was by no means approved of 
by his own countrymen. Metastasio, whose long resi- 
dence at Vienna appears, from’ many passages in his 
letters, to have had no effect in inspiring him with Ger- 
man opinions, remonstrated with Jomelli on the subject, 
in a letter written to him in 1765. “Ah, my dear 
Jomelli,” says the poet, “do not abandon a faculty in 
which you have not, nor ever will have, a rival. In mas- 
terly airs, there may be composers, perhaps, who, by 
means of pains and labour, will approach you; but in 


| finding the road to the hearts of others, their own must 


be formed of fibres as delicate and sensitive as yours. It 
is true that, in writing in this new style, you cannot help 
sometimes expressing the passions in the way which your 
own happy temperament suggests. But as you are 
obliged, in order to support your learned idea, too fre- 
quently to interrupt the voice, the impressions already 
made on the mind of the hearer are effaced; and for the 
reputation of a great master, you neglect that of an 
amiable and most powerful musician.” This language 
conveys, with great precision, an opinion frequently ex- 
pressed with regard to the present German composers— 
of several of the greatest of whom it is said, with some 
justice, that, though their native genius enables them to 
write with energy and expression, yet they are too often 
obliged, in order to support their learned ideas, to inter- 
rupt the voice, and thus weaken or even efface the im- 
pression which it has already made, Nobody, however, 
will, now-a-days, concur in the justice of this censure, as 
applied to the music of Jomelli, which is only rendered 
the more satisfactory to modern ears for the very fault 
imputed to it by his countrymen in his own day. 
Jomelli’s adoption of the German style was disastrous 
to him after his return to Italy. His “ Armida,” one of 
his most exquisite works, which he produced at Naples, 
in 1769, was successful ; but his «« Demofoonte,” in 1770, 
was coldly received—and his “Ifigenia in Aulide,” in 





* These letters, many of which are given in Burney’s 
“Life of Metastasio/’ besides being delightful in other 
respects, are full of excellent poetical and musical 
criticism. 
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1771, experienced a total failure. This shock brought 
on a fit of apoplexy, from which the unfortunate com- 
poser never entirely recovered. A very short time before 
his death, he composed his sublime and beautiful “ Mise- 
rere,” the words of which are Mattei’s Italian version of 
the 51st Psalm—a work to this day held in the highest 
admiration, and sufficient of itself to render his name 
immortal. He expired on the 28th of August, 1774, 
and received a public funeral of the most magnificent 
description. 

Jomelli’s unfortunate failure to please his countrymen 
at the end of his long and glorious career, has been 
made the subject of some excellent remarks by Dr. Bur- 
ney. “On his return to Italy,” he says, “ Jomelli tried 
to thin and simplify his dramatic music, which, however, 
was still so much too operose for Italian ears, that, in 
1770, on my asking a Neapolitan how he liked the opera 
of ‘Demofoonte,’ he cried out, with vehemence, ‘E 
scelerata, signore!’ Climate seems to operate so much 
6n music, however its influence may be disputed in 
manners and government, that what is admired in one 
country is detested in another. In cold climates, labour 
is necessary to circulation; in hot, ease is the grand 
desideratum. This principle is carried to sich excess in 
Italy, that whatever gives the hearer of music the least 
trouble to disentangle, is Gothic, pedantic, and scelerata. 
As to difficulties of execution in a single part, the com- 
posers and performers may spin their brains and burst 
their blood-vessels, and welcome, provided the texture of 
the parts is clear and simple. The Gothic inventions, as 
they call them, of fugues, canons, and laboured counter- 
point of the sixteenth century, they are willing to resign 
to the Flemings, who first brought them into Italy ; but 
of which all the natives, except a few obstinate pedants, 
struggled to divest their music, particularly that for the 
stage, during the last century. I entirely agree with 
Martial, that ‘ turpe est difficiles habere nugas ;’ but 
that the art is to be enervated to the level of ignorance, 
idleness, and caprice, I deny. It is the excess of learn- 
ing or facility, that is truly reprehensible by good taste 
and sound judgment ; and dificult and easy are relative 
terms, which they only can define. To lovers of music, 
who have heard much in various styles, little is new: as 
to others, who have heard but little, all isnew. The 
former want research and new effects, which, to the latter, 
old music can furnish. Palates accustomed to plain food, 
find ragotits and morceauxr friands too highly seasoned ; 
while to those who have long been pampered with dain- 
ties, simplicity is insipid. How then is a composer or a 
performer to please a mixed audience, but by avoiding 
too much complaisance to the exclusive taste of either 
the learned or the ignorant, the supercilious or the 
simple ?” 

Nicoto Piccint was born at Bari, near Naples, in 
1728. Showing an extraordinary love for music at a 
very early age, he was placed in the Conservatory of 
Santo Onophrio, at Naples, then under the superintend- 
dence of the celebrated Leo, and afterwards under that 
of Durante. After having gained considerable reputation 
by the composition of several operas, he brought out at 
Rome, in 1760, his master-piece, “ La Buona Figliuola,” 
which was received with the most extravagant enthu- 
siasm all over Italy. It was performed at every theatre, 
even the very smallest: the fashions of the day bore its 
name—shops and taverns took it as their sign; and its 
airs were sung and played by all sorts of people. Its 
popularity extended to France, Germany, and England, 
where it was long performed, both in its original shape, 
and in the languages of those countries. It owed its 
success not only to the excellence of the music, but of 
the drama, which is by Goldoni. In the music, Piccini 
has approached nearly to the operatic form of the present 
day. Each act terminates with a concerted piece of con- 
siderable length, and containing a variety of movements, 
during which the action of the piece is carried rapidly 
on, in the same manner, but not to the same extent, as 
in the operas of Mozart and Rossini. Piccini’s next 
opera was the “Olimpiade” of Metastasio, which also 
had the most triumphant success. In this piece he ef- 
fected a happy innovation, by breaking through the rule 
which made it necessary for every song to end with a da 
capo, or a return to the first movement. _Piccini adopted 
the form of a slow movement, succeeded by a quick one, 
which became more and more rapid and impassioned to 
the very close, and terminated without any return to the 
original movement. Our modern composers do not ob- 





serve the conventional rules of the older Italian school, 
either in regard to the arrangement or form of the dif- 
ferent airs or pieces in an opera, but are governed by 
what they consider to be the best manner of producing 
effect and expressing the passions, Still, however, the 
form introduced by Piccini occurs much more frequently 
than any other—a proof that it is founded on sound dra- 
matic principles. 

After Piccini had been, for more than twenty years, 
the idol of Italy, during which time, as we are told by 
his biographer, M. Ginguene, he had written a hundred 
and thirty-four operas, besides an immense number of 
oratorios, masses, cantatas, d&cc., he received an invitation 
to visit Paris, in order to compose for the French stage. 
He arrived at Paris in 1776. The works which he pro- 
duced there, the memorable feud between his partisans 
and those of Gluck, and the effects of their writings on 
the national taste, belong to the history of French music. 
Piccini remained at Paris until the breaking out of the 
revolution, when he returned to Italy, after Josing the 
greater part of his property. .He arrived in Naples at 
the close of 1791, and was received with the utmost 
kindness by the king, who granted him a pension. But 
his prospects of comfort in his declining years were 
marred by his own conduct. “Having,” says M, Gin- 
guene, “ during the latter years of his residence at Paris, 
caught a portion of the revolutionary spirit of the times, 
he had the imprudence, to call it by no harsher name, 
to profess those opinions loudly in the heart of Naples, 
and in the very ear of his sovereign, his patron and 
friend’ The consequence was, that he drew down upon 
himself misfortunes and persecution; and, being pro- 
scribed and placed under the surveillance of the police, 
he was obliged to renjain above four years shut up in his 
house, abandoned by his friends, and a prey to want and 
distress. During this time he found some consolation in 
setting several of the Psalms, in the admirable transla- 
tion of his countryman, Saverio Mattei. These, at the 
same time, proved the means of his subsistence, being 
disposed of to different churches and monasteries, where 
the original scores are still preserved.” 

In this unhappy situation he remained until 1798, 
when he found means to return to France, where, though 
he was received with honour and apparent enthusiasm, 
his just claims to solid marks of gratitude were resisted 
by the spirit of cabal, and his despondency, on account 
of the precarious state of his family, brought on an at- 
tack of paralysis. He recovered, however, from this 
affliction, and at last, in 1800, was appointed inspector 
of the Conservatory. But it was too late: his frame was 
exhausted with disappointment and anxiety, and he ex- 
pired on the 7th of May, 1800, at the age of seventy-two, 
leaving a widow and six children. His widow received 
from the government a pension of two thousand five hun- 
dred francs—about one hundred pounds sterling. 


Awytonto Saccurn1 was born at Naples in 1735, ~Af- 
ter having studied for severat years under Durante, he 
betook himself to dramatic composition, and acquired 
great reputation by the numerous pieces which he wrote 


for the different theatres in Italy. In 1772, he came to 
England, where he resided for many years, during which 
time he composed several pieces for the King’s Theatre, 
which were performed with great success. His want of 
economy involved him in such difficulties, that he at 
length found it necessary to leave this country. In 1784 
he went to Paris, where he had previously resided for a 
short time, and died there in 1786. During,his residence 
in Paris, he composed several operas for the French stage, 
which gained great popularity, and contributed to the 
revolution in the state of music in that country, which 
the labours of foreign artists were then bringing about. 
Sacchini, though, while in England, he wrote entirely 
for the Italian stage, did a great deal to increase our taste 
for Italian melody; for his airs were so remarkable for 
their grace and simplicity, that some of them were intro- 
duced into our most popular operas, and are still known 
to the public in their English dress. 

In concluding this sketch of the state of Italian music 
during the last century, we have now to notice two com- 
posers who stand in a different situation from those 
hitherto mentioned. Having continued to compose for 
the Italian stage down to a comparatively recent period, 
their works gradually assumed a more modern shape 
than those of any of the above composers; and some of 
their latest productions still hold a distinguished place in 





every Italian theatre in Europe. These masters are 
Paesiello and Cimarosa. 

Giovanni Paxrsretto was born at Tarento in 1741, 
and educated in the Conservatory of St. Onophrio, at 
Naples, under Durante. After acquiring great reputa- 
tion in Italy, by a number of dramatic works, he went to 
Russia in 1776, and entered into the service of the 
Empress Catherine the Second—in which situation he 
continued for nine years, He then returned to Naples, 
where he remained until he was invited to Paris by the 
First Consul of France. At Paris, several valuable ap- 
pointments were offered him, but he declined them all 
except that of director of the chapel, for which he com- 
posed many pieces of sacred music. After residing be- 
tween two and three years in France, he returned to 
Naples, where he died in 1816, full of years and 
honours. 

Among the pieces of this composer which are still 
popular, we may mention La Molinara, La Frascatana, 
in which Madame Catalani, when she first came to Eng- 
land, enchanted the pubdic by her graceful playfulness, 
—and La Pazza per Amore, in which Madame Pasta 
performs the character of Nina with such exquisite 
pathos. His Barbiere di Seviglia enjoyed unbounded 
popularity till it was superseded by the more brilliant 
work of Rossini. Dany of Paesiello’s airs have been 
introduced, with happy effect, into English operas. His 
style is remarkable for its extreme simplicity. His airs 
seem to be the natural and unpremeditated effusions of 
feeling, and in his accompaniments, though the notes 
are very few, yet every note is full of meaning. 

Domenico Cimarosa was born at Naples in 1754. 
He studied music at the Conservatory of Loretto, under 
Fenaroli, a pupil of Durante. His reputation as a dra- 
matic composer spread with great rapidity, and was sup- 
ported by a succession of works, which he continued to 
produce down to the period of his death, which took 
place at Venice in 1801, when he had completed his 
forty-sixth year. His masterpiece, Il Matrimonio Segreto, 
was brought out at Vienna in 1792, and received with 
an admiration which remains unabated even at this day. 
The emperor, who was present at the first representation 
of this opera, was so transported with it, that he invited 
the whole performers to a banquet, and sent them back 
the same evening to the theatre, where they played it a 
second time. 2 

When Naples was possessed by the French, Cimarosa 
imbibed the revolutionary spirit of the time, and made 
himself so conspicuous for his political opinions, that he 
was thrown into prison, and it is said that his death was 
occasioned by the severity of the treatment he received. 
On his liberation in 1800, he went to Venice, where he 
brought out his opera, “ L’imprudente Fortunata ;” and 
had composed an act of another piece, L’Artemisia, when 
his progress was arrested by death: it was completed by 
some other composer, and brought on the stage at Ve- 
nice ; but the audience would not allow the performance 
to finish, and the curtain fell in the middle of the second 
act. 

Cimarosa was a man of highly cultivated mind, and 
an amiable disposition. His reply to a painter, who 
wished to pay him _a compliment by saying that he was 
superior to Mozart, exhibited wit as well as modesty :— 
“T superior to Mozart, sir!—what would you say to 
any man who should tell you that you were superior to 
Raphael ?” 

Cimarosa’s music is remarkable for the charms of its 
melody, which, though less varied, and less indebted to 
the resources of modulation than that of Mozart, and 
less showy and piguante than that of Rossini, is unrivaled 
for the openness and flow of its long and exquisitely 
rounded periods. He possesses little of the melancholy 
which tinges Mozart’s music even when it is meant to 
be gay ; but he is able to express Italian passion in all its 
ardour ; and, in his comic style, there is a quietness and 

licacy which Rossini, with all his eccentricity and hu- 
mNar, has not attained. His concerted pieces are not so 
full \f bustle and business as those of Rossini, but yet 
very dcamatic, and admirably constructed, In the rich- 
ness and fulness of his accompaniments, and in the deli- 
cate management of the different instruments, he exeéls 
any Italian writer of his time, though, in these respects, 
he is far surpassed by Mozart. The operose character 
of Mozart’s accompaniments was long made an objection 
to his dramatic music. The Emperor Napoleon once 
enquired of the celebrated Gretry, “ what was the dif- 
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ference between Mozart and Cimarosa. “ Sire,” replied 
Gretry, “ Cimarosa places the statue on the stage, and 
the pedestal in the orchestra; while Mozart puts the 
statue in the orchestra and the pedestal on the stage.” 
This oft-repeated witticism only shows that Gretry par- 
took of the general ignorance of the character of Mo- 
zart’s music. To this day it is disliked by the singers 
of the Italian school, who find that the fulness of the 
accompaniments restricts the use of florid embellish- 
ment, while their richness and beauty attract a portion 
of the attention which is claimed exclusively by the vo- 
calist. But Mozart is the Titian of music; and the 
noble and graceful forms which he places upon the stage, 
are put in stronger and bolder relief by the glowing and 
delicately blended tints, and the powerful lights and sha- 
dows thrown over them by his orchestra. If, however, 
Cimarosa’s pencil was dipped in fainter colours than that 
of Mozart, it was because his palette was not so richly 
spread as that of the German artist. ‘The Italian com- 
posers were only beginning to discover thuse combina- 
tions of instruments which had Jomg been familiar in 
Germany ; and many of these discoveries were made by 
Cimarosa himself, who surpassed all his predecessors and 
cotemporaries in the variety of his orchestral effects. 
The Matrimonio Segreto still holds a distinguished place 
on the stage. It is a light and elegant drama, founded 
on our comedy of “The Clandestine Marriage,” and, 
when well performed, is one of the most delightful en- 
tertainments that can be imagined. Cimarosa’s greatest 
serious opera is “ Gli Orazi e Curiaci,” which is still fre- 
quently performed on the continent, though not lately 
in England. 
——— 


CHAPTER XI. 

Mosic in Germany in the eighteenth century—Mattheson—The 
family of Bach—Graun—F. and G. Benda—Stamitz—Vanhal! 
—Frederick the Second—Gluck. 

Among the German musicians of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—and, indeed, among the musicians of every age 
and country—the highest place is due to Hanne. But, 
as this illustrious composer came to England at the age 
of twenty-six, and spent the remainder of his long and 
active life in this country, his name belongs to the his- 
tory of English music; and we have therefore had oc- 
casion to speak of his life and works in a previous 
chapter. 

Jonann Marrueson, the friend and rival of Handel 
in his early days, was born at Hamburgh in 1681. He 
was a profound musician, and enjoyed a high reputation 
in his day; but his works are now entirely forgotten. 
He died in 1764. He appears to have been deeply tinged 
with the pedantry of his age ; and his compositions are 
said to have been filled with those conceits, then so com- 
mon, of which music has been cleared by the progress 
of taste. We are told by his biographers, that, late in 
life, in setting, as part of his own funeral anthem, the 
third verse of the fourth chapter of Revelations, “ And 
there was a rainbow round about the throne,” he con- 
trived, in a very full score, to make every part form an 
arch, by a gradual ascent and descent of the notes on 
paper; which appearance, to the eyes of the performers, 
he seems to have thought, would convey the idea of a 
rainbow to the ears of the congregation. It is curious 
to observe how difficult it is for the greatest judgment 
and taste to withstand the influence of authority and 
example. Even Handel himself, accustomed to see such 
absurdities in the great models of his day, could not help 
sometimes imitating them; and a few conceits, hardly 
less puerile than the above, are to be found in his most 
sublime productions. ‘ 

Joan Sesastran Bacn was born at Ejisenach, in 
1685. When he was about ten years old, his father 
died, and he was left to the care of his elder brother, 
who was an organist, and from whom he received his 
first instructions in music. But he outran the pace at 
which his brother wished to proceed ; and finding the 
lessons laid before him too easy, he used to importune 
his brother to furnish him with pieces of greater diffi- 
culty. He had observed that his brother had a book 
containing pieces for the clavichord’by the most celebrat- 
ed composers of the day, and earnestly begged permis- 
sion to make use of it, which was constantly refused. 
At last he found means to get possession of it secretly. 
It was kept in a cupboard which had a door of lattice 

work, through the interstices of which he could pass his 


little hand, and, by rolling it up, could withdraw and re- 
place it. He set about copying it by night ; and, having 
no candle, he was obliged to work by moonlight. He 
took six months to finish his laborious task ; but just as 
he had completed his copy, his brother found it out, 
and cruelly took it from him; and it was not till his 
brother’s death, which took place some time afterwards, 
that he recovered his treasure. He gained a livelihood 
for some time by singing in a choir at Luneburg, and 
contrived at the same time to study the organ with great 
assiduity. At the age of eighteen, he obtained the situa- 
tfon of court musician at Weimar. As bis reputation 
extended, he obtained, in succession, different situations 
of increased importance, till, in 1723, he was appointed 
director of music at Leipsic, where he remained till his 
death, which took place in 1750, in the sixty-sixth year 
of his age. 

Sebastian Bach was a voluminous composer. His 
works for the church are of the highest excellence. His 
oratorios in particular, though too little known in this 
country, are justly looked upon by the best continental 
critics, as superior to those of every other composer ex- 
cept Handel. His choruses are indescribably grand and 
magnificent ; and his airs full of expression. But all is 
grave and elevated, and calculated to inspire deep reli- 
gious feeling. This is the pure ecclesiastical style, un- 
mingled with the light and florid graces of the theatre. 
It is by blending two incongruous styles, that the sacred 
music of the more modern schools both in Italy and 
Germany has lost its religious character. Even in the 
masses of Haydn and Mozart, movements constantly 
occur, so airy, and so much in the theatrical style, that 
they would require only a change of words to be per- 
fectly suited to a comic opera, These levities, indeed, 
are mixed with graver matter, but this only gives a mot- 
ley character to the music; and these “ seria mista jocis” 
are not fitted to generate and sustain that uniform so- 
lemnity of mind which should pervade a religious audi- 
ence. As tothe modern compositions which are called 
oratorios, they often exhibit a similar disregard of the 
true ecclesiastical style ; and, even in the best and great- 
est of them, we find the most magnificent choral fugues 
mingled with the light strains of the theatre and the 
chamber. On this account, some high musical autho- 
rities do not place these compositions in the class of 
oratorios. “In the cantata,” says Choron, “the Ger- 
mans have some extremely beautiful works ; at the head 
of which we may name the cantatas of the ‘ Creation’ 
and ‘ Seasons,’ by Haydn, which are by some errone- 
ously called oratorios.’ The Mount of Olives, by 
Beethoven, is of a similar description. Some parts of 
this beautiful work, indeed, are so essentially dramatic, 
that it is only by means of theatrical action that their 
effect could be clearly made out. Of this nature is the 
scene in which the Roman soldiers are represented as 
searching for and seizing our Saviour; where a gloomy 
military march is blended with the fierce cries of the 
soldiers, and the wailing of the disciples: and, indeed, 
throughout the whole piece, few of. the movements are 
written in the style which belongs to the oratorio. 

Notwithstanding the exquisite beauties of these mo- 
dern works, there can be no doubt that the theatrical 
lightness of many parts of them has made the great and 
solemn oratorios of the older masters appear compara- 
tively dry and heavy. The unapproachable grandeur of 
the “ Messiah” secures it from oblivion or mutilation. But 
of the other oratorios of Handel, some are wholly laid 
aside, and fragments of the rest contribute to make up 
those incongruous jumbles called “ Selections,” of which 
our performances of sacred music generally consist. In 
Germany, however, the case is different. At the great 
festivals which take place in that country, the oratorios 
of Sebastian Bach, Graun, and other composers of the 
old school, are constantly heard, and oratorios of Handel 
are performed entire, of which only a few scraps are now 
produced in England. The pure ecclesiastical style 
ought to be kept separate and distinct from every other. 
The music which we hear in our churches ought to re- 
semble those holy edifices themselves, in massive sim- 
plicity of proportions, and solemnity of character. It 
ought to be free from the florid graces of the opera, in 
the same manner as the walls in which it is heard, ought 
to exhibit none of the gilded ornaments of the theatre. 
When we now enter our churches on those occasions 
when the music of the church can be invested with the 





greatest majesty, we go in the expectation of being 
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gratified with light airs and dramatic effects. But, were 
we not led by a vicious practice to expect such things, 
the want of them would not disappoint us, It is by a 
reform in this respect,—by performing all the oratorios 
of Handel, and by introducing, in an English dress, the 
sublime works of Sebastian Bach and of his country- 
men who have worthily followed in his footsteps,—that 
the general taste for ecclesiastica] music in this country 
would be purified and exalted. The greatest German 
composers of sacred music at the present day, are return- 
ing to the severe and lofty style of the old school, of 
which the chief models are found in the works of Han- 
del and Sebastian Bach. 

The compositions of Sebastian Bach for the organ 
and harpsichord, on which instruments he was a per- 
former of the highest class, are very numerous. His 
fugues are well known in this country, and their study 
is indispensable to the formation of a good performer on 
the organ and piano forte. 

Sebastian Bach was twice married, and had twenty 
children. Four of his sons were distinguished musicians. 
Cart Pattie Emanvet Bacu, his second son, born in 
1714, was for many years director of music at Ham- 
burgh, where he died in 1788. The reputation of 
Emanuel Bach is little inferior to that of his illustrious 
father. His music for the church is still highly esteemed 
and frequently performed in Germany. His composi- 
tions for the harpsichord, till the appearance of those of 
Haydn, were quite unrivaled. ‘They were marked by a 
vocal flow of melody, and a boldness of harmony and 
modulation, previously unexampled in music of this na- 
ture. Haydn evidently formed his style on that of 
Emanuel Bach: one cannot hear for the first time a 
harpsichord piece of Bach’s, without imagining it to be 
one of the early compositions of Haydn. Bach was a 
learned and profound musician, but despised the pedantry 
of the art; and, both by precept and example, contri- 
buted to emancipate music from many of its Gothic 
trammels. In a conversation with Dr. Burney,® in 1772, 
“he spoke irreverently of canons, which he said were 
dry and despicable pieces of pedantry, that any one 
might compose who would sacrifice his time to them ; 
but it was ever a certain proof to him of a total want of 
genius in any one that was fond of such wretched studies 
and unmeaning productions.’ This remark, coming 
from such a quarter, is well worth the consideration of 
those musical students who still devote themselves to 
this laborious trifling. ‘The very few canons, and those 
of the simplest kind, which are found in the works of 
the great composers, by no means militate against its 
soundness. 

Joun Cunrist1an Bacn, another son of Sebastian, 
resided chiefly in London, where he died in 1782. He 
was a very popular composer of operas, songs, and pieces 
for the harpsichord. Sebastian’s other sons, Wilhelm 
Friedemann, and John Christopher, were both eminent, 
the one as an organist, and the other as a composer and 
performer on the harpsichord. 

The most celebrated cotemporary of Sebastian Bach 
was Cart Hetnnicu Gravn, whom Burney calls “ the 
idol of the Berlin school.” He was born in Saxony in 
1701, and educated at Dresden. He entered into the 
service of Frederick the Second (then Prince of Prussia) 
in 1735, and* resided at Berlin till his death, in 1759. 
He composed many oratorios and other pieces for the 
church, which are perhaps better known in England 
than any other foreign sacred music of that period. Of 
his celebrated oratorio, “ Der Tod Jesu,” (The Death of 
Jesus,) some portions are inserted in Latrobe’s well- 
known selection of sacred music; and some of his pieces 
are given in Dr. Crotch’s specimens. Detached move- 
ments from this composer’s oratorios are performed at 
our festivals; but “The Death of Jesus” ought to be 
brought, in its entire shape, before the British public. 

The two brothers, Francis and Georece Benna, also 
belong to this period. Francis Benda was for many 
years concert-master to the King of Prussia, and died 
at Berlin in 1786. He was at first a singer ; but, losing 
his voice, betook himself to the study of the violin, and 
became the founder of the German school of violin 
playing. His style was eminently original. “It is not,” 
says Burney, “that of Tartini, Somis, Veracini, nor 
that of the head of any one school, or musical seat, of 
which I have the least knowledge; it is his own, and 


* State of Music in Germany, vol. ii. p. 252. 
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formed by that model which should be ever studied by | 


all instrumental performers, good singing.” 
George Benda, who was for many years in the service 
of the court of Gotha, was a masterly composer for the 


harpsichord, in the style of Emanuel Bach, and the | 


author of much dramatic music, which was highly es- 
teemed. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century began those 
improvements in the composition of orchestral instru- 
mental music which laid the foundation for the present 
unrivaled school of Germany. Hitherto the music of 
this description had consisted chiefly of the concerto, in 
which there was a leading part for a single violin, ac- 
companied by the band, in four parts of stringed instru- 
ments only. Francis Benda and J. Stamitz added 
several wind instruments to the band, and thus formed 
the rudiments of the modern symphony. This species 
of composition was further improved by Vanhall, a 
Viennese musician, of whom Burney, in his German 
Tour, gives an interesting account. He was then a 
young man of a flighty and eccentric character, and 
living so obscurely that the doctor could hardly find out 
the garret which he inhabited. He afterwards, however, 


acquired the utmost popularity ; and his symphonies, 
quartets, and other instrumental pieces, were in great 
vogue all over Europe, till they were superseded by those 


of eds. Within our memory the music of Vanhall 
was in constant use at our theatres, concerts, and mu- 
sical parties. 

Frepenicx THe Seconpn, King of Prussia, deserves a 
place in the musical, as well as the political, history of 
the eighieenth century; for he not only patronised 
music, but was himself a proficient in the art. His es- 
tablishment included several of the greatest musicians 
of the time; and he was a masterly performer on the 
flute, and a composer for that instrument. When Dr. 
Burney visited Berlin in 1772, the king was in the 
height of his musical pursuits, respecting which we 
shall quote some of the most curious of Burney’s de- 
tails.* 

«The king being at the whole expense of the opera, 
the entrance is gratis ; so that any one who is decently 
dressed may have admission into the pit. The perform- 
ance begins at six o’clock; the king, with the princes 
and his attendants, are placed in the pit, close to the 
orchestra ; the queen, the princesses, and other ladies of 
distinction, sit in the front boxes. Her majesty is saluted 
at her entrance into the theatre and at her departure 
thence, by two bands of trumpets and kettle-drums, 
placed on each side of the house, in the upper row of 


boxes. The king always stands behind the Maestro di 


Capella, in sight of the score, which he frequently looks | 


at; and indeed performs the part of director-general 
here, as much as of generalissimo in the field.” 

Our tourist was admitted to the king’s evening con- 
cert, at the palace of Sans Souci. “I was carried thither 
between five and six o’clock in the evening by an officer 
of the household, a privileged person ; otherwise it would 
have been impossible for a stranger like myself to gain 
admission into a palace where the king resides ; and 
even with my well-known guide I underwent a severe 
examination, not only at going out of the gates of Pots- 
dam, but at every door of the palace. I was carried to 
one of the interior apartments of the palace, in which 
the gentlemen of the king’s band were waiting for his 
commands. This apartment was contiguous to the con- 
cert room, where I could distinctly hear his majesty prac- 
tising solfeegi on the flute, and exercising himself in 
difficult passages previous to his calling in the band. 
Here I met with M. Benda, who was so obliging as to 
introduce me to M. Quantz. 

“The figure of this veteran musician is of an un- 
common size— 


The son of Hercules he justly seems, 
By his broad shoulders and gigantic limbs ; 


and he appears to enjoy an uncommon portion of health 
and vigour, for a person arrived at his seventy-sixth 
year. We soon began a musical conversation. He told 
me that his majesty and scholar played no other con- 
certos than those which he had expressly composed for 
his use, which amounted to three hundred, and these he 
performed in rotation. This exclusive attachment to 
the productions of his old master may appear somewhat 


* Present State of Music in Germany, vol. ii. 


contracted ; however it implies a constancy of disposi- 
tion but rarely to be found among princes. The compo- 
sitions of the two Grauns and of Quantz, have been in 
favour with his Prussian majesty more than forty years ; 
and if it be true, as many assert, that music has declined 
and degenerated since that time, in which the Scariattis, 
Vincis, Leos, Pergolesis, and Porporas flourished, as well 
as the greatest singers that modern times have known, it 
is an indication of a sound judgment, and of great dis- 
cernment in his majesty, to adhere thus firmly to the 
productions of a period which may be called the Augus- 
tan age of music. To stem the torrent of caprice and 
fashion with such unshaken constancy, is possessing a 
kind of stet sol, by which Apollo and his sons are pre- 
vented from running riot, or changing from good to bad, 
and from bad to worse. 

« These reflections, which occurred to me while I was 
conversing with M. Quantz, were interrupted by the ar- 
rival of a messenger from the king, commanding the 
gentlemen of his band to attend him in the next room. 

“The concert began by a German flute concerto, in 
which his majesty executed the solo parts with great 
precision. His embouchure was clear and even, and his 
taste pure and simple. I was much pleased and even 
surprised with the neatness of his execution in the 
allegros, as well as by his expression and feeling in the 
adagio. In short, his performance surpassed, in many 
particulars, any thing I had ever heard among dilettanti, 
or even professors. His majesty played three long and 
difficult concertos successively, and all with equal per- 
fection. 

“It must be owned that many of the passages in 
these pieces of M. Quantz are now become old and com- 
mon. But this does not prove their deficiency in novelty 
when they were first composed, as some of them have 
been made more than forty years; and though M. Quantz 
has not been permitted to publish them, as they were 
originally composed for his majesty, and have ever been 
appropriated solely to his use, yet, in a series of years, 
other composers have hit upon the same thoughts. It 
is with music as with delicate wines, which not only be- 
come flat and insipid when exposed to the air, but are 
injured by time, however well kept. 

«“ M. Quantz bore no other part in the performance of 
the concertos of to-night than to give the time with the 
motion of his hand at the beginning of each movement, 
except now and then to cry out, bravo! to his royal 
scholar at the end of the solo parts and closes, which 
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| seems to be a privilege allowed to no other musician of 


the band. The cadences which his majesty made were 
good, but very long and studied. It is easy to discover 
that these concertos were composed at a time when he 
did not so frequently require an opportunity ef breath- 
ing as at present; for in some of the divisions, which 
were very long and difficult, as well as in the closes, he 
was obliged to take his breath, contrary to rule, before 
the passages were finished. 

« After these concertos were played, the concert of the 
night ended, and I returned to Potsdam, but not without 
undergoing the same interrogatories from all the senti- 
nels, as I had before done in my way to Sans Souci. 

« Besides the three hundred concertos which his ma- 
jesty plays in turn, he has nearly as many solos which 
he performs in the like rotation. Upwards of a hundred 
of these have been composed by himself; the rest by 
M. Quantz.” 

In another place Dr. Burney says—“ The music of 
this country is more truly German than that of any 
other part of the empire ; for though there are constantly 
Italian operas here in carnival time, his Prussian ma- 
jesty will suffer none to be performed but those of Graun, 
Agricola, and Hasse, and, of this last and best, but very 
few ; and, in the opera-house as in the field, his majesty 
is such a rigid disciplinarian, that if a mistake is made 
in a single movement or evolution, he immediately marks 
and rebukes the offender: and, if any of his Italian 
troops dare to deviate from strict discipline, by adding, 
altering, or diminishing a single passage in the parts they 
have to perform, an order is sent, de par le roi, for them 
to adhere strictly to the notes written by the composer, 
at their peril. This, when compositions are good, and 
a singer is licentious, may be an excellent method; but 
certainly shuts out all taste and refinement. So that 
music is truly stationary in this country, his majesty 
allowing no more liberty in that than he does in matters 
of civil government; not contented with being sole mo- 





narch of the lives, fortunes, and business of bis subjects, 
he even prescribes rules to their most innocent plea- 
sures.” 


The King of Prussia was by no means the only Gers | 


man potentate of that day who patronised and cultivated’ 
music. The Duke of Wurtemberg was a good player 
on the harpsichord, gave an inordinate share of his at- 
tention to music, and supported a great musical esta- 
blishment, at an expense which must have pressed 
heavily on the resources of his small territory. “ His 
passion for music and shows,” says Burney, “ seems as 
strong as that of the Emperor Nero was formerly. . It 
is, perhaps, upon such occasions as these that music be. 
comes a vice, and hurtful to society : for that nation, of 
which half the subjects are stage-players, fiddlers, and 
soldiers, and the other half beggars, seems to be but ‘il 
governed.” The Elector of Bavaria was a first-rate per- 
former on the viol-da-gamba ; and the Electress Dowager 
of Saxony was not only an accomplished singer, but an 
excellent composer. Burney compares an air in her 
opera of “ Talestri” to the best opera songs of Handel. 
The same writer describes the imperial family as very 
musical ; almost every member of it, including the em- 
peror himself, being a performer. “A person of great 
distinction,” he says, “told me that he saw some years 
ago, four archduchesses of Austria,'the emperor’s sisters, 
appear at court in the opera of * Egeria,’ written by Me- 
tastasio, and set by Hasse, expressly for their use. They 
were then extremely beautiful, sung and acted very well 
for princesses ; and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who 
was likewise very handsome, danced in the character of 
Cupid.” 

Among the composers of the last century, none con- 
tributed more to the improvement of dramatic music 
than the celebrated Canistornen Giuck. He was born 
in 1714, at Weidenwangen, in the Upper Palatinate. 
Early i in his childhood, his father, a poor man, removed 
into Bohemia, and soon afterwards died, leaving him 
unprovided for, and without the means of education. 
But Gluck was born a musician ;- and, in Bohemia, a 
certain degree of instruction in this art is accessible even 
to the poorest. He became enabled to support himself 
by traveling from town to town, till at last he made his 
way to Vienna, where he earned money enough to pro- 
cure something of a regular education. He had the 
good fortune to obtain the protection of a nobleman, who 
took him to Italy. At Milan, he received instructions 
from the celebrated Martini; and, during a residence of 
four years in that country, he composed several operas, 
which were performed at Milan, Venice, Cremona, and 
Turin. In 1745, his reputation was such, that he was 
invited to come to England in the capacity of composer 
to the opera. But he had not then acquired the great 
style which afterwards distinguished him, and his com- 
positions for the English stage were attended with very 
moderate success. The best of them was “ Artamene,” 
which contained the beautiful air of « Rasserena il mesto 
ciglio.” 

Gluck returned to Italy, and afterwards to Vienna, 
with his mind filled with new views of the principles of 
his art—the fruits of observation and experience. He 
had become convinced that the object of the Italian 
composers was more to gratify the ear than to render 
their music subservient to the action of the drama. He 
admitted the beauty of the Italian airs, but thought them 
defective in energy and strength of expression, “ They 
are very charming,” he used to say, “ but they do not 
draw blood.” He determined, therefore, to abandon the 
Italian style, in which his own operas had hitherto been 
written : and, as his objections applied to the poetry, as 
well as the music of the Italian stage, he felt it necessary 
to have a dramatist willing to ¢o-operate with him in his 
plan of reform. Such a poet he found in Calzabigi, who 
wrote the operas of Orfeo, Armida, and Alceste—pieces 
of great dramatic merit, which the music of Gluck has 
rendered immortal. Alceste was published with a dedi- 
cation to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, in which the 
composer has ably developed the principles which guided 
him in its production. 

« When I undertook,” he’ says, “to set this poem, it 
was my design to divest the music of all those abuses 
with which the vanity of singers, or the too great .com- 
placency of composers, had so Jong disfigured the Italian 
opera, and rendered the most beautiful and magnificent 
of all public exhibitions the most tiresome and ridiculous, 
It was my intention to confine music to its true dramatic 
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province, of assisting poetical expression, and of aug- 
menting the interest of the fable without interrupting 
the action, or chilling it with useless and superfluous 
ornaments: for the office of music, when joined to 
poetry, seemed to me to resemble that. of colouring in a 
correct and well-disposed design, where the lights and 
shades seem only to animate the figures, withoutaltering 
the outline. 

«J determined, therefore, not to stop an actor, in the 
heat of a spirited dialogue, for a tedious ritornel ; nor to 
impede the progress of passion by lengthening a single 
syllable of a favourite word, merely to display agility of 
throat ; and I was equally inflexible in my resolution not 
to employ the orchestra to so poor a purpose as that of 
giving time for the recovery of breath sufficient for a 
long and unmeaning cadence. 

«“[ never thought it necessary to hurry through the 
second part of a song, though the most impassioned and 
important, in order to repeat the words of the first part 
regularly four times, merely to finish the air, where the 
sense is unfinished, and to give an opportunity to the 
singer of showing that he has the impertinent power of 
varying passages, and disguising them till they shall be 
no longer known to the composer himself. In short, I 
tried to banish all those vices of the musical drama, 
against which good sense and reason have so long com- 
plained in vain. 

“I imagined that the overture ought to prepare the 
audience for the action of the piece, and serve as a kind 
of argument to it; that the instrumental accompaniment 
should be regulated by the interest of the drama, and 
not leave a void in the dialogue between the air and re- 
citative ; that it should neither break into the sense and 
connection of a period, nor wantonly interrupt the energy 
or heat of the action. 

« And, lastly, it was my opinion, that my first and 
chief care, as a dramatic composer, was to aim at a noble 
simplicity ; and I have accordingly shunned all parade 
of unnatural difficulty in favour of clearness ; nor have 
I sought or studied novelty, if it did not arise naturally 
from the situation of the character and poetical expres- 


f sion; and there is no rule of composition which I have 


not thought it my duty to sacrifice, in order to favour 
passion, and produce effects.” 

To these principles Gluck strictly adhered, not only 
in the composition of the piece which gave occasion to 
their enouncement, but of all his subsequent works. 


credit for discovering and acting upon them. 
greatest discoveries seem very obvious when once they 
are made; and, to estimate the merit of any discovery, 
we must consider the state of knowledge or of opinion 
at the time it took place. Now, before Gluck explained 
and exemplified his principles of dramatic composition, 
no musician of any country had shown himself aware 
of them, so as, by their help, to emancipate himself, as 
Gluck did, from the conventional trammels by which the 
music of the opera was fettered. Of these, for instance, 
one of the most glaringly absurd was the rule alluded to 
in the above passage, that the second part of a song was 
to be hurried through, without regard to the importance 
or expression of the poetry, in order to repeat and finish 
with the first part of the air; yet this preposterous rule 
was constantly followed, and by none more implicitly 
than by the greatest and most original of composers, 
Handel himself, in whose numerous Italian operas, the 





songs, whatever may be their subjett or character, are, 
almost without exception, cast in one unvarying mould. 
The words of the first stanza are repeated several times, 
while the subject of the air is fully developed, and a 
close takes place in the original key. The second stanza 
is comprised in a few bars, generally in a relative minor 
key, if the subject is major, and without repeating or 
dwelling upon the words; then there is an imperfect 
close, and a “ da capo,” and the whole first part of the 
song is sung over again. This unmeaning rule, so de- 
structive of dramatic expression and effect, has been long 
since abandoned : but, while it prevailed, uniform custom 
blinded every composer to its absurdity ; and it required 
no less strength of judgment than firmness of purpose, 
to abolish at once a rule which even a Handel did not 
dream of infringing. It required similar originality, 
and energy of mind, to banish the long divisions, the 
tedious ritornels, the redundant ornaments, and other 





abuses which disfigured the music of the drama. 


They may appear too obvious to entitle any one to much | 
But the | 


first opera, composed according to the new method he 
had determined to adopt, was “ Orfeo,” which was per- 
formed at Vienna in 1764. The novelty of its style was 
at first more surprising than pleasing to a public accus- 
tomed to the conventional forms of the Italian opera. 
But the energy and expression of the music, and the 
manner in which it heightened and animated the drama- 
tic action, were soon powerfully felt; and, after a few 
representations, the piece was universally applauded. In 
the following year it was performed at Parma ; afterwards 
at Naples, Rome, Milan, Venice, and Bologna; and 
every where with the most splendid success. It is said 
that the city of Bologna, in a single winter, profited to 
the amount of fifty thousand pounds by the concourse of 
strangers attracted by the representations of “ Orfeo.” 

When at Naples, Gluck wrote two operas, one of 
which contained an air which was objected to by the 
Neapolitan professors, on account of a long pause in the 
voice part, while the orchestra continued the movement. 
They appealed to Durante. “I will not pretend to de- 
cide,” said the illustrious veteran, “ how far this is strictly 
agreeable to rule; but one thing I can assure you, that 
any of us might be very proud of having imagined such 
a passage.” “ Alceste” was first performed at Vienna, 
in 1768, and met with even greater admiration than its 
precursor. At the court theatre, no other picce was per- 
formed fur two years. 

Gluck had reached the age of sixty when the most 
remarkable period of his history commenced. His at- 
tention having been turned to the French stage, he went 
to Paris in 1774. His residence in that capital forms an 
era in the history of French music, and will accordingly 
be noticed in a subsequent chapter. In 1779, he returned 
to Vienna, where he resided during the last years of his 
life, in the quiet enjoyment of an ample fortune, and his 
great reputation. He died of apoplexy in 1787, at the 
age of seventy-three. Dr. Burney, who visited him at 
Vienna, in 1773, says that he was much pitted with the 
small-pox, and very coarse in figure and look. He is 
described as having been of a choleric and impatient 
temper, but frank, sincere, and benevolent. 


—_-— 


CHAPTER XII. 
Music in Germany in the eighteenth century, continued—Haydn. 


Josera Haypn was born on the 31st of March, 1732, 
at Rohranu, a village in Austria. His father was a poor 
wheelwright, to which occupation he united that of parish 
| sexton; both he and his wife had a taste for music ; and 
| the first musical impressions which Haydn received were 
| from the little family concerts of his parents, on Sun- 
days and holidays, when his mother sung, and his father 
| played on the harp, while he himself, standing at his 
mother’s knee with two pieces of wood in his hand, to 
represent a violin and a bow, accompanied her voice. 
Haydn, during his whole life, remembered the little sim- 
ple melodies which first delighted his ear, and which 
were indelibly associated with the memory of her whose 
tenderness had “ looked on his childhood.” 

A schoolmaster of the name of Frank, a cousin of his 
father, who understood music, and noticed his early 
capacity for the art, offered to take him and attend to 
his education; and the proposal was gladly accepted. 
The schoolmaster did not neglect his duty to his young 
kinsman. He taught him Latin, to play on the violin 
and other instruments, and to sing at the parish church. 
Haydn had a fine voice ; and his performance attracted 
the notice of Reiter, a chapel-master of Vienna, who 
was in search of voices for the choir of St. Stephen’s 
cathedral. He carried Haydn‘with him, and placed him 
in the choir, where the young musician remained eleven 
years. During this time, his application to the study of 
music was unremitting. The instinct of genius led him 
to attempt composition ; and he began to feel the neces- 
sity of acquiring a knowledge of the rules of counter- 
point. But Reiter gave no instructions of this kind, 
and Haydn had no money to pay for lessons. He picked 
up, however, some old books on the subject, and, in par- 
ticular, the treaties of Fux, through which he contrived 
to labour, neither appalled by its excessive obscurity, nor 
disheartened by the hardships and privations under which 
he pursued his solitary studies. Indeed he often said 
that these were among the happiest days of his life. He 
was poor and friendless, lived in a wretched garret, and 








Gluck’s experiment was completely successful. The 





wanted the common necessaries of life; but his days 
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and nights passed rapidly and cheerfully, spent in the 
labour in which he delighted, and in the consciousness 
of daily increasing intellectual riches and power. While 
in this situation he had the good fortune to gain the fa- 
vour of Porpora, who was then at Vienna, and from 
whom he received some valuable lessons. ‘The Venetian 
ambassador, with whoth Porpora resided, was so pleased 
with the young man’s proficiency in singing, that he 
made him a small monthly allowance, and admitted him 
to the table of his secretaries. Haydn was now enabled 
to dress himself in a respectable suit of black, and was 
employed to play on the violin or organ, or to sing at 
different chapels in the city. After spending the day in 
these fatiguing occupations, he generally passed the 
greater part of the night at his harpsichord. 

Thus he lived till the age of nineteen, when he was 
dismissed fram the choir of St. Stephen’s, in consequence, 
it was said, of the breaking of his voice, but really, of a 
boyish frolic he had committed, in cutting off the skirt 
of a fellow-chorister’s gown in the church. In this 
situation, he found an asylum in the house of a poor 
periwig-maker of the name of Keller, who had been an 
admirer of his singing at the cathedral. Keller and his 
wife treated him with much kindness, and he continued, 
under their roof, to follow his musical pursuits. But 
their kindness, it would seem, was not quite disinterested. 
They had two daughters, for one of whom they thought 
a young musician of rising talent would be a tolerable 
match ; and Haydn, in his utter simplicity and ignorance 
of the world, was easily persuaded into a promise of 
marriage, which he afterwards honourably fulfilled. 

Haydn by degrees obtained a few pupils, and his first 
productions were little pieces for the harpsichord, written 
for their use. He also composed dances for the Ridotto, 
a place of fashionable resort in Vienna. Some of his 
music having faJlen in the way of a celebrated comedian 
of the name of Curtz, who then had the management 
of one of the theatres, he was so much struck with its 
originality, that he employed the composer to write the 
music for an opera entitled « The Devil on Two Sticks,” 
for which he received twenty-four sequins—twelve pounds 
sterling. Haydn, in after days, used to give a ludicrous 
account of the difficulties he met with, in attempting to 
represent a sea-storm in this opera. Neither the author 
of the words, who was Curtz himself, nor the composer, 
had ever seen the sea, and their notions of its appearance 
in a storm were necessarily somewhat vague. Haydn 
sat at the harpsichord, while Curtz paced about the room, 
and endeavoured to furnish the composer with ideas, 
«“ Imagine,” said he, “a mountain rising, and then a 
valley sinking—and then another mountain and another 
valley—the mountains and valleys must follow each 
other every instant. Then you must have claps of thun- 
der and flashes of lightning, and the noise of the wind; 
but, above all, vou must represent distinctly the moun- 
tains and valleys.” Haydn, meanwhile, kept trying all 
sorts of passages—ran up and down the scale, and ex- 
hausted his ingenuity in heaping together chromatic in- 
tervals and strange discords. Still Curtz was not satis- 
fied. At last the musician, out of all patience, extended 
his hands to the two extremities of the keys, and bring- 
ing them rapidly together, exclaimed, “ The deuce take 
the tempest—I can make nothing of it.” “That is 
the very thing!” exclaimed Curtz, delighted with the 
truth of the representation. 
this attempt at musical painting, of which Haydn after- 
wards became so great a master, was not put to the test, 
as this, his first opera, was never performed, having been 
prohibited through the influence of a nobleman, who 
imagined that the satire was directed against him. Haydn 
afterwards wrote many operas; but they made little im- 
pression, and are now forgotten. 

About this time Haydn entered on his brilliant career 
as a composer of instrumental music, by the production 
of six trios for two violinsand a bass. The novelty and 
originality of their style brought them immediately into 
general notice; and, as might be expected, the innova- 
tions with which they were filled, were vehemently at- 

tacked by the adherents to established rules. At twenty, 
he produced his first quartet for two violins, tenor and 
bass; thus creating that delightful species of music, in 
which the greatest modern composers have exerted their 
utmost powers, without being able to excel, if indeed 
they have been able to rival him. 

Haydn now left the house of his friend the wig-maker, 
and went to reside with M. Martinetz, who offered him 





The success, however, of 
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board and lodging, on condition that he should give 


lessons on the harpsichord and in singing, to the two 
daughters of his host. Mestastasio also lived in the 
house of M. Martinetz. Hesoon appreciated the talents 
of the young composer, with whom he took pleasure in 
conversing; and Haydn derived great advantage from 
this intercourse with a man so,thoroughly conversant 
with the fine arts. One of Haydn’s pupils seems to 
have gained extraordinary proficiency both as a composer 
and a performer,and she must be the same Mademoiselle 
Martinetz who is often mentioned, with much regard, 
by Mestastasio in his correspondence, and of whose at- 
tainments Dr, Burney, in his account of his visit to Vi- 
enna, speaks with great admiration, In 1758, Haydn 
left the house of M. Martinetz, to enter into the service 
of Count Mortzin; in which situation he attracted the 
notice of Prince Antony Esterhazy, a circumstance 
which fixed the destiny of his future life. 

At a concert at Count Mortzin’s at which Prince 
Esterhazy was present, a symphony of Haydn’s was 
performed, with which the prince was so charmed, that 
he entreated Count Mortzin to give up Haydn to him, 
declaring his intention of appointing him second leader 
of his own orchestra. The matter, however, was for- 
gotten, till a friend of Haydn’s, a musician in the prince’s 
employment, contrived to bring it to his recollection. 
He got Haydn to compose a symphony, to be performed 
at Eisenstadt, the prince’s residence, on his birthday. It 
was performed accordingly; and scarcely was the first 
movement finished when the prince enquired who was 
the author of that fine composition. Haydn was called 
for, and came forward in great agitation, “ What!” 
cried the prince, looking at Haydn’s swarthy visage, “ is 
it this Moor’s music? Well, Moor, you remain in my 
What is your name?” « Joseph Haydn.” 
“ Surely i remember that name; you are already engaged 
to me: how is it that I have not seen you before ?” 
Haydn was too confused to make any reply. The prince 
continued, “* Well—go and dress yourself like a profes- 
sor; don’t let me see you any longer in so pitiful a trim. 
Get a new coat, a wig, and buckles, a collar, and red 
heels to your shoes—but I particularly desire that they 
may be of a good height, that your stature may corre- 
spond to your intelligence—you understand me. Go 
your way, and you shall have every thing you require.” 
Haydn retired, and appeared next morning at his high- 
ness’s levee, in the prescribed costume, and entered on 
his functions as second leader of the prince’s band. 
Prince Antony, dying soon after, was succeeded by 
Prince Nicholas, who was, if possible, a still more ar- 
dent amateur than his father. He was a performer on 
the daryton, a stringed instrument, something between 
the tenor and the violoncello, which has now fallen into 
disuse. Haydn composed a great number of pieces in 
order to supply the prince’s incessant demand for novel- 
ty ; and he often said that the necessity he was under 
of composing so much for this instrument, contributed 
much to his improvement. 

Being now in circumstances that enabled him to fulfil 
his engagement to the daughter of his old friend Keller, 
Haydn married her.” The marriage proved unhappy, 
through faults, apparently, on both sides; and at length 
a separation took place. The lady is accused by Haydn s 
principal biographer of being “a prude, who, besides 
her troublesome virtue, had a mania for priests and 
monks ;”’ while it is at the same time admitted, that the 
husband was guilty of an open breach of conjugal fideli- 
ty in forming a connection with a singer belonging to 
Prince Esterhazy’s establishment. This part of Haydn’s 
life cannot be contemplated without censure and regret. 
It cannot be reconciled with the religious and moral prin- 
ciples by which his actions, in general, were unquestion- 
ably governed; and though it may be explained, yet it 
cannot be justified, by the lax notions respecting the 
sanctity of the marriage vow which he may have im- 
bibed from the habits of society prevalent in the most 
licentious capital in Europe. 

Haydn was now placed in the most favourable situa- 
tion for the full development of his powers. He was at 
the head of a great orchestra, in easy circumstances, and 
wholly fiee from the cares and troubles of the world. 
From this time his life was regular, and constantly em- 
ployed. He rose early in the morning, dressed himself 
very neatly, and placed himself at a little table by the 
side of his piano-forte, where he remained with the in- 
terruption only of his meals. In the evening he attend- 


service. 





ed rehearsals, or the opera, which was performed four 
times a week in the prince’s palace. Occasionally he 
amused himself with hunting, and gave the rest of his 
hours of relaxation to the society of his friends. 

Such was his life for thirty years ; during which time 
he produced in rapid suecession that prodigious variety 
of compositions which filled the world with his fame. 
Living in the utmost retirement, and seldom leaving the 
little town in Hungary which belonged to the Esterhazy 
family, he himself was, perhaps, the only musical man 
in Europe who was ignorant of the celebrity of Joseph 
Haydn. The first homage he received consisted of a 
commission from a Parisian amateur to compose a piece 
of vocal music, accompanied with some select passages 
of Lulli and Rameau to serve as models. He returned 
for answer, with sly simplicity, that he was Haydn, and 
not Lulli or Rameau ; and that if music, after the man- 
ner of those great composers was wanted, it should be 
asked from them or their pupils; but that, as to himself, 
he unfortunately could write music only after the manner 
of Haydn. 

In 1790, Mr. Salomon, who had undertaken to give 
concerts in London, made proposals to Haydn to assist 
in conducting these concerts, and to compose pieces for 
them ; offering him fifty pounds for each concert. Haydn 
accepted the offer, and arrived in England at the age of 
fifty-nine. He remained in London about twelve months, 
during which time he composed some of the finest of 
his works, particularly the magnificent orchestral com- 
positions so well known as the “Twelve Symphonies 
for Salomon’s Concerts,” and the beautiful English 
canzonets, the poetry of which was written by Mrs, 
Hunter. 

Haydn used to relate several whimsical anecdotes of 
his stay in London. A captain of the navy came to 
him one morning, and asked him to compose a march 
for some troops he had on board, offering him thirty 
guineas for his trouble, but requiring it to be done ira- 
mediately, as the vessel was to sail next day for Calcutta. 
As soon as the captain was gone, Haydn sat down to the 
piano-forte, and the march was ready in a few minutes. 
Feeling some scruples at gaining his money so very 
easily, Haydn wrote two other marches, intending first 
to give the captain his choice, and then to make him a 
present of all the three, as a return for his liberality. 
Next morning the captain returned, and asked for his 
march. “ Here it is,” said the composer. The captain 
asked to hear it on the piano-forte ; and having done so, 
laid down the thirty guineas, pocketed the march, and 
walked away. Haydn tried to stop him, but in vain— 
the march was very good. “But I have written two 
others,” cried Haydn, “ which are better—hear them and 
take your choice.” “TI like the first very well, and that 
is enough,” answered the captain, pursuing his way 
down stairs. Haydn followed, crying out, “ But I make 
you a present of them.” “I won’t have them!” roared 
the seaman, with a nautical asseveration, and bolted out 
at the street door. Haydn, determined not to be out- 
done, hastened to the exchange, and, discovering the 
name of the ship and her commander, sent the marches 
on board with a polite note, which the captain, surmising 
its contents, sent back unopened. Haydn tore the 
marches into a thousand pieces, and never forgot this 
liberal English humourist as long as he lived. 

Haydn used also to relate with much satisfaction, a 
dispute he had with a London music-seller. Going into 
his shop, one day, he asked if he had any good music 
newly published. “Certainly,” said the music-seller ; 
“JT have got some sublime music of Haydn’s.” “Oh,” 
answered Haydn, “I’ll have nothing to do with that.” 
“ How, sir, nothing to do with Haydn’s music ! and pray 
what fault have you to find with it?” “Oh, plenty; 
but it is useless talking about it, since it does not suit 
me. Show me something else.” The music-seller, who 
was a warm Haydnist, replied with indignation, “ I have 
got music, it is true, but not for such judges as you ;” 
and turned his back upon the stranger. As Haydn was 
leaving the shop, pleased and tickled with the adventure, 
a friend came in and saluted him by name. The shop- 
keeper turned round at the name, and said to the gen- 
tleman who had just come in, “ Haydn! aye—here’s a 
pretty fellow for you, who says he does not like that 
great man’s music.” The gentleman laughed heartily ; 
an explanation took place, and/the enthusiastic music- 
seller was introduced to the man who had dared to find 








fault with Haydn’s music. 





While he resided in London, Haydn enjoyed two hig, 
gratifications; that of hearing the music of Handed 
with which, like most of his countrymen at that ting, 
he was very slightly acquainted, and that of being pr. 
sent at the concerts of ancient music, which were - they 
splendidly patronised, and carried on with great talent, 
He witnessed the annual celebration in St. Paul’s cathe. 
dral, which is attended by the children belonging to the 
charity schools in the metropolis ; and was affected evey 
to tears by the psalms sung in unison by four thousanj 
infantine voices. One of these tunes he jotted down ip 
his memorandum book ; and he used afterwards to say, 
that this simple and natural air gave him the greates 
pleasure he had ever received from music. 

Haydn returned to England in 1794, having been en- 
gaged by Gallini, the manager of the opera-house, to com. 
pose an opera for that theatre, on the subject of « Orpheus 
and Eurydice.” But there was some difficulty about 
opening the theatre, and Haydn left England without 
having finished his opera. During this visit, he had the 
honour of the diploma of a doctor of music conferred 
on him by the university of Oxford. He enthusiastical- 
ly admired Mrs. Billington, who was then in the pleni- 
tude of her powers and reputation; and it was for her 
he composed the fine and well-known cantata of « Ar. 
adne abbandonata.” 

After Haydn’s return from England he undertook his 
great work, “The Creation.” While in London, he 
had been inspired with the most profound admiration 
for the music of Handel, and especially “'The Messiah ;” 
and it is to this feeling that the world is certainly in. 
debted for “The Creation.” He began this work in 
1795, when he was sixty-three years of age, and finished 
it in the beginning of 1798, having been constantly em. 
ployed upon it for more than two years. When urged 
by his friends to bring it to a conclusion, he used to say 
calmly, “I spend a long time upon it, because I intend 
it to last a long time.” In the Lent of the above year, 
it was performed for the first time in the Schwartzenberg 
palace, at the expense of the Dilettanti Society of Vi- 
enna, before the flower of the literary and musical so- 
ciety of that city ; the composer himself conducting the 
orchestra, It was received with an enthusiasm which 
soon spread throughout all Europe. It was while the 
first consul of France was on his way to witness its first 
performance in Paris, that the memorable attempt was 
made to destroy him by means of an “ infernal machine.” 
It was performed about the same time in London; and, 
from that period to the present, it has formed a part of 
every great performance of sacred music. 

Two years after the appearance of “ The Creation,” 
Haydn produced another work, of a similar form, called 
“The Seasons,” the words of which are taken from 
Thomson. This work was also performed for the first 
time in the Schwartzenberg palace, and received with the 
warmest applause. It did not, however, make so rapid or 
strong an impression as that which was made by “ The 
Creation.” Its subject is not so sublime, nor are its 
beauties so obvious and striking. It is, however, a mag- 
nificent composition, worthy of its immortal author; and 
it is discreditable to England that it has never yet been 
performed entire in this country, on a scale commensurate 
with its own greatness.* 

This work terminated Haydn’s musical career. By 
the labours of his long life, he had acquired a moderate 
competency ; and, after his last return from England, he 
purchased a small house and garden in one of the suburbs 
of Vienna, where he resided for the remaining years of 
his life. Soon after he had taken possession of his little 
home, he received a communication from the National 
Institute of France, informing him that he had been 
nominated an associate of that body—an honour by 
which he was deeply affccted.. He now began to sink 
rapidly under the pressure of age and infirmities, He 
seldom quitted his house and garden ; and his enfeebled 
mind began to be haunted with the double fear of poverty 
and disease. The visits of his friends would rouse him, 
and, in conversing with them, he occasionally showed 
his former cheerfulness and vivacity. When he was 





* «The Seasons” was performed entire at one of the 
concerts of the Royal Academy of Music, last spring, in 
a manner which did great honour to the academy and its 
pupils. To produce its full effect, however, it must be 
performed on a great scale, with such an orchestra and 
chorus as are assembled at our musical festivals. 
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told that the French Institute, in 1805, supposing him 
to be dead, had performed a reguiem*for him, he said 
pleasantly, “ If these kind gentlemen had given me 
notice of my death, I would have gone myself to beat 
the time for them.” But these gleams were brief and 
transient, and he sank into his usual state of torpor and 
depression. 

While he was in this state, his friends in Vienna re- 
solved to have a performance of « The Creation.” It took 
place in the palace of Prince Lobkowitz, with an orches- 
tra of one hundred and sixty performers, and before an 
audience of more than fifteen hundred of the nobility 
and gentry of the Austrian capital. Haydn, feeble as 
he was, expressed his desire to appear once more in the 
presence of that public for whom he had laboured so 
Jong, and from whom he had received so many marks of 
favour and esteem. He was carried into the room in an 
easy chair, attended by the Princess Esterhazy, and other 
ladies, who went to the door to meet him, and was placed 
in the middle of the seats occupied by the most illustrious 
personages in Vienna, amid the flourishes of the orchestra, 
and the plaudits of the audience. The performance be- 
gan; and the feelings of the assembly, inspired by the 
sublime music, were raised to enthusiasm by the aspect 
of the venerable composer, who now appeared among 
them to take farewell of them for ever. An eminent 
physician, who sat near him, having remarked that his 
legs were not sufficiently protected from the cold, the 
finest and most costly shawls were instantly pulled from 
the shoulders of their fair wearers who surrounded him, 
and employed in making him warm and comfortable. 
The old man shed tears at this mark of affection. At 
the end of the first act, feeling himself exhausted with 
fatigue and emotion, he requested to be taken home. Be- 
fore reaching the door, he desired the persons who were 
bearing him in his chair to stop; and, having first taken 
farewell of the audience by bowing his head, he turned 
to the orchestra, and, with his eyes raised to heaven, and 
full of tears, uttered a parting blessing on the old com- 
panions of his labours. 

Haydn did not long survive this touching scene. The 
tranquillity of his last days was disturbed by the alarms 
of war. Inthe struggle between Austria and France in 
1809, the Emperor Napoleon carried his army to the 
very gates of Vienna. During this dreadful campaign, 
Haydn was greatly agitated. He was constantly en- 
quiring for news, and used to sit at his piano-forte, sing- 
ing with his feeble and trembling voice, «God preserve 
the Emperor!” On the night of the 10th of May, the 
French reached Schoenbrunn ; and next morning, from 
a position within a few yards of Haydn’s house, they 
fired fifteen hundred cannot-shot and shells upon the city, 
which the old man’s imagination represented to him as 
given up to fire and sword. Four bombs fell close to his 
dwelling—and their explosion filled his little household 
with terror. He roused himself, and, getting up from 
his chair, rebuked his servants with dignity for their want 
of firmness. But the effort was too much for him: he 
was seized with a convulsive shivering, and carried to 
,bed. His strength continued to diminish; yet, on the 
26th of May, he caused himself to be placed at his piano- 
forte, where he again sang the national hymn, three 
times over, with all his remaining energy. It was the 
song of theswan. While he still sat at the piano-forte, he 
fell into a state of stupor, and at last expired on the morn- 
ing of the 3lst of May, aged seventy-eight years and 
two months. He was privately interred in the suburb of 
Gumpendorff, in which he resided, Vienna being in the 
possession of the French; and the “ Requiem” of Mozart 
was performed for him in the Scotish church of the city. 
His heir was a blacksmith, or farrier, to whom he left 
38,000 florins, deducting 12,000, which he bequeathed 
to his two faithful servants. His manuscripts were sold 
by auction, and purchased by Prince Esterhazy. None 
of them, we believe, have been published. 

Such was the life of this great, and it may be added, 
good man. He was a stranger to every evil and malig- 
nant passion; and, indeed, was not much under the in- 
fluence of passion of any sort. But his disposition was 
cheerful and gentle, and his heart was brimful of kindly 
affections. He was friendly and benevolent, open and 
candid in the expression of his sentiments, always ready 
to acknowledge and aid the claims of talent in his own 
art, and, irfall his actions, distinguished by the most spot- 
less integrity. Such is the account of him given by all 
those who knew him best; and they add, as the most re- 








markable feature of his character, that strong and deeply 
rooted sense of religion, which is the only solid founda- 
tion of moral excellence. Haydn’s piety was not a mere 
feeling, capable, as is often the case with worldly men, 
of being excited for the moment by circumstances, and 
dying away when the external influence is removed: it 
was an active principle, which guided the whole tenor of 
his life and conduct. His sacred music was exalted by 
the existence, in his mind, of those devout sentiments 
which it is the object of sacred music to express. “ When 
I was engaged in composing ‘ The Creation,’ ” he used 
to say, “I felt myself so penetrated with religious feel- 
ing, that, before I sat down to write, I earnestly prayed 
to God that he would enable me to praise him worthily.” 
Such, too, was the frame of mind in which Handel ap- 
plied himself to his immortal labours ; and such was the 
source from which he drew his inspirations. 

As a composer, Haydn is great in a variety of styles ; 
but it is in his instrumental music that his original and 
creative genius chiefly displays itself. His works of this 
class consist of symphonies for a full orchestra, quartets, 
and other pieces for a small number of single instru- 
ments, and music for the harpsichord or piano-forte. 

The symphony—a description of music which em- 
braces many of the most splendid efforts of modern 
genius—owes its very existence to Haydn. We have 
already seen what it was, when in its infancy, in the 
hands of Bach, Stamitz, and Vanhall; and Haydn’s first 
productions of this kind, in their form, at least, can hardly 
be distinguished from theirs, They were generally in 
eight parts—for first and second violins, tenors, and 
basses, with two oboes, and twohorns. The movements 
were short and simple, and the harmony thin, the wind 
instruments doing little more than accompanying the 
stringed instruments in unison. Haydn began by turn- 
ing to better account than formerly the powers of the 
orchestra as it then existed. He extended his movements 
by giving a more ample development to their subjects : 
he enriched the harmony; and produced new and beau- 
tiful effects by his employment of the wind instruments. 
By degrees, he swelled the mass of sound, and obtained 
further varieties of effect, by employing additional in- 
struments, and increasing the number of parts. In this 
manner he continued to pursue his researches into the 
regions of orchestral harmony, followed, but never reach- 
ed, by his cotemporaries—until, towards the close of his 
career, he found a companion in Mozart, who went side 
by side with him, and even outstripped him in the use of 





| nition. 


the brazen instruments, the constant addition to the | 
| clesiastical style so strictly as Bach or Handel. 


number and discovery of the powers of which, even at 
the present time, is daily giving new features to the music 
of our orchestras. Notwithstanding, however, all that 
has been done by his successors, many of the symphonies 
of Heydn have never been surpassed. In the exquisite 
beauty of the melody, the admirable use made of the 
peculiar genius and capacity of each instrument, and the 
perfect clearness which pervades every part of the com- 
position—some of them have hardly yet been equaled. 
The quartet, too, owes its existence to Haydn. In his 


very first production of this class, he made a great stride | 
beyond all the similar music of his day ; and, from the | 


beginning to the end of the magnificent collection which 


he has left, we find a constant expansion of his notions | 


respecting this species of composition. 
the quartet is similar to that of the symphony. In Mo- 
zart, Haydn found his only rival; and he has had several 
successors, of whom the greatest is Beethoven: but, not- 
withstanding the numerous productions of more modern 
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date, Haydn’s quartets remain in undiminished freshness | 


and unfaded lustre. 

His pieces for the harpsichord or piano-forte are now 
little used. He was not much of a performer on those 
instruments, and his compositions for them have been 
superseded by those of the great modern masters of the 
piano-forte, which, by successive improvements, has al- 
most become a new instrument. Some of Haydn’s sonatas, 
or trios, for the piano-forte, violin, and violoncello, are 
beautiful pieces, and ought never to be forgotten. 

The vocal music of Haydn consists of his masses or 
services, for the Roman catholic church, his great works, 
“ The Creation,” and “The Seasons,” and songs. It is 
unnecessary to speak of his Italian operas; for, though 
he composed a number of them, they never acquired any 
celebrity—and the manuscript scores of most of them 
were destroyed by an accidental fire in Prince Esterhazy’s 
palace. 


Haydn’s masses are well known to the musical public 
in England, by means of the fine edition of them pub- 
lished by Mr. Novello ; and they are frequently performed 
in the Roman catholic places of worship in London. 
Like the other compositions of this description, they con- 
sist of airs for solo voices, mingled with duets, trios, 
quartets, and choruses, accompanied by a full instru- 
mental orchestra. As published by Mr. Novello, and as 
performed in England, the instrumental accompaniments 
are arranged for the organ. It is impossible to hear these 
compositions without great pleasure and admiration; 
but, as we have already had occasion to remark, they 
are not written in the pure ecclesiastical style, nor calcu- 
lated to excite and sustain those feelings of devotion 
which ought to accompany the offices of religion. In- 
stead of taking for his models the solemn strains of the 
great Italian and German masters of an earlier day, 
Haydn adapted his masses to the taste of his own time, 
when the style of the theatre had made its way into the 
church. They are strongly marked by his peculiar beau- 
ties, original and graceful melody, and great simplicity 
and clearness of effect. They contain, too, in many 
parts, all the solemnity and loftiness which belong to the 
music of the church ; but there is a constant recurrence 
of those light, airy, and sometimes actually sportive mea- 
sures, which bring with them the thoughts and feelings 
of every-day life. Such, perhaps, may not be the effect 
of this kind of composition on those who are accustomed 
to it in their churches. That Haydn felt devoutly in 
writing these masses, there can be no doubt—and that 
they may be devoutly listened to is equally certain. Both 
the composer, and those for whom he wrote, were influ- 
enced by the prevailing notions of propriety in respect 
to this species of music as suited to the purposes of de- 
votion ; but many parts of these compositions jar pain- 
fully on the minds of those whose conceptions of the 
character of religious music are derived from the grave 
and severe style of the English cathedral service. 

«“ The Creation,” and “ The Seasons,” are both gene- 
rally designated by the title of oratorios. M.Choron,a 
very high authority, denies the propriety of the title as 
applicable to either, and places them in the class of can- 
tatas. The name is not of much importance: but if 
the character of sacr-d is essential to the definition of 
an oratorio, “ The Seasons” cannot come under this defi- 
The subject of “The Creation,” as well as its 
form, is that of an oratorio, and this title may therefore 
be bestowed upon it without impropriety—though the 
author, in treating his subject. has not adhered to the ec- 


« The Creation” is divided into three parts. The first 
part opens with an instrumental symphony descriptive of 
the primeval confusion of the elements, when “ the earth 
was without form, and void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep.” Angels are then introduced, describ- 
ing the creation of light, and the terror of the evil spirits, 
who fly from the holy beams into the regions of endless 
night: the creation of the firmament, and of the thunder 
and lightning, rain, hail, and snow—the gathering to- 
gether of the waters, and the appearance of the dry land, 
clothed with trees and plants; and lastly, the appearance 
of the celestial luminaries. ‘The second part contains 
the creation of animated nature, terminating with man ; 
and the third part represents the felicity of our first pa- 
In the first and second parts, the per- 
sons of the drama are three angels, who sing alternately 
the wonders of creation, while their songs are combined 
with choruses of the heavenly host praising the Almighty. 
In the last part, the persons are Adam and Eve, who 
mingle their expressions of love and joy with hymns to 
their Creator, in which their voices blend with the celes- 


| tial choir. 








It is in the first part of this oratorio that Haydn’s genius 
appears in all its sublimity. This arises, not from his 
having in-any part of the work sunk beneath his subject, 
but from the subject itself. The first part embraces those 
phenomena of nature which are not only the grandest in 
themselves, but the most suitable to musical description— 
the sudden burst of new-created light, the roaring of the 
sea, the rolling of the thunder, the splendour of the rising 
sun, and the moon gliding through the heavens and shed- 
ding her silver beams over the face of the silent earth. 
Of all these objects, Haydn has produced, through the 
medium of the ear, pictures of inimitable majesty, beauty, 
and truth; and it seems to be a consequence of the great- 
ness of the subjects of these representations, that he has 
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terminated them by a chorus, which is not only the most 
sublime in the work, but is probably unrivaled, except by 
the “Hallelujah” of Handel. 

The second part commences with a beautiful air for a 
soprano voice, descriptive of the creation of the birds. 
The eagle, the lark, the turtle-dove, and the nightingale, 
are taken as the types of the feathered tribes; and the 
strain of the melody, alternately bold, lively, and tender, 
is finely adapted to their different characters—while it is 
blended with charming instrumental passages imitative of 
the rapid flight of the eagle, the lively notes of the lark, 
the cooing of the dove, and the sweet but cheerful song 
of the nightingale, when 


No grief affected yet her breast, 
Nor to a mournful tale were tun’d 
Her soft enchanting lays. 


In the first part of the oratorio we have descriptive 
music in all its grandeur: in this exquisite air we have 
it in all its beauty, In the movements which follow, the 
orchestra describes, in a similar way, the different animals, 
as they are mentioned by the voices, but not always with 
so happy an effect, because the imitations have sometimes 
a quaint and even comic character, inconsistent with the 
gravity of the subject. In the fine trio, “ Most beautiful 
appear,” while the bass voice sings the words, «« Upheaved 
from the deep, the immense Leviathan sports on the 
foaming wave,” the lashing of the water by the animal’s 
tail is imitated by some whisking passages on the double- 
Then we have the roar of the lion, the sudden 
leaps of the tiger, the galloping of the horse, the whirl 
of the clouds of insects, and the sinuous crawling of the 
reptile. Nothing can be more ingenious than these imi- 
tative but then they are amusing—which 
nothing ought to bein a work of this exalted class. The 
creation of man is the subject of an air for the tenor 
voice, of divine majesty and beauty. In the opening of 
the air, the melody is broad, open, and full of dignity ; 
but in the latter part, descriptive of woman, the composer 
seems to have exhausted the power of musical sounds to 
convey the most enchanting images of grace and loveli- 
ness. The chorus, “Achieved is the glorious work,” is 
a fugue, worked up with consummate skill and very 
powerful effect. 

In the third part, the duets between Adam and Eve 
are full of tenderness and passion. Nothing can be finer 
than the conception of the orisons of the happy pair as- 
cending to heaven and being joined by the choral hymns 
of the angels; but we have never heard it satisfactorily 
conveyed in the performance of the piece. Sufficient 
care is not taken to refine and etherealise these celestial 
sounds : they are always too corporeal and earthly. This, 
probably, cannot be altogether avoided; but, by making 
some change in the disposition of the chorus, and select- 
ing the most delicate voices, a near approach might be 
made to the design of the composer. ‘The whole is con- 
cluded by a noble chorus, consisting of an andante move- 
ment in plain counterpoint, followed by a masterly fugue. 
It has not, however, grandeur enough to form a climax 
to the great work which it terminates; for it is not only 
surpassed by the chorus at the end of the first part, but 
is at least equaled by several others. It would be more 
impressive if it were less elaborate, and consisted more 
of great masses of harmony.* 

“ The Seasons” consists of a series of descriptions taken 
from the poem of ‘Thomson. It contains one or two 
choral hymns; but certainly does not, either in its subject 
or its style, belong to the class of sacred music. Some 
village youths and maidens are supposed to be singing 
alternately or together, accompanied occasionally by cho- 
In the spring, we have the 
disappearance of the horrors of winter, and the cheerful 
labours of the husbandman. In the summer, we have 
the rising of the sun—the fervent heat of noon, with the 
exhaustion of all nature under its influence—the vows 
of youthful lovers in the shade—a thunder-storm, suc- 


bass. 


passages : 


ruses of the rustic assembly. 





* The English words of “The Creation” having been 
translated from the German by some one unacquainted 
with our language, contain a great deal of jargon, hardly 
intelligible, and often ridiculous. In a beautiful and 
correct edition of the oratorio, lately published under the 
superintendence of Haydn’s distinguished pupil, the Che- 
valier Neukomm, among other improvements, the lan- 
guage has been rendered worthy of the subject and of 
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conded by a beautiful evening; and the stillness of night, | concerto for the harpsichord,” said the child, “and hay 


broken only by the cry of a nocturnal bird, ard the 
sound of a village bell. In the autumn, we have the 
hunting of the stag, and the festive scenes of the vintage. 
And lastly, we have the pastimes of the villagers round 
the winter’s fire. 

There is much grandeur, and even sublimity, in this 
music. The thunder-storm is a piece of magnificent 
description; and nothing can be more exquisite than its 
contrast with the stillness of a serene night, and the 
gradual dying away of every sound into absolute silenc.e 
The conclusion of the whole is finely imagined. In the 
minds of the villagers, gathered round their genial hearth, 
joy and merriment give place to more elevated feelings. 
Their thoughts rise to the Source of all their blessings, 
and are expressed in a beautiful hymn of thanksgiving 
and praise, which (as in Thomson’s poem) concludes the 
whole. The general effect, however, of the music is gay, 
exhilarating, and sometimes absolutely comic. The drink- 
ing (but notbacchanalian) song, and the playful ballad 
of the country girl, with the chorus of laughing rustics, 
would require the stage, and dramatic action, to have 
their full effect. The instrumental parts, throughout the 
whole piece, are full of imitative passages, which are 
listened to bere with more unmingled pleasure than in 
“The Creation ;” for imitations, though familiar, quaint, 
and even ludicrous, may find their proper places in this 
description of music. 

Among Haydn’s lesser works, his English canzonets, 
composed while he was in this country, are beautiful and 
expressive, and will always be regarded as models. The 
symphonies and accompaniments to a number of the 
Scotish airs, composed by him for the great collection of 
the national songs of that country, published by Mr. 
George Thomson, of Edinburgh, are most felicitously 
executed, exhibiting a lively imagination, and uniting 
admirable harmonies and novel effects, with a faithful 
adherence to the character and spirit of the air, He has 
hitthat happy medium between poverty and riches, which 
has very rarely been preserved in the accompaniments to 
national melodies. 


—<=— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Music in Germany during the eighteenth century, continued— 
Mozart—Pleyel. 

Jonann Curysostom Wotreane Gotrriizs Mo- 
zartT* was born at Saltzburg, on the 27th of January, 
1756. His father, Leopold Mozart, was a musician of 
some eminence, and, as well as his wife, Anna Maria 
Pertl, was remarkable for personal beauty. They had 
seven children, ef whom only two survived, a girl named 
Mary Anne, and the subject of the present sketch. 

When young Mozart was about three years of age, his 
father began to give his sister, then about seven, lessons 
on the ,harpsichord, by which the boy’s attention was 
immediately attracted. His great amusement was to en- 
deavour to find out thirds on the instrument, and nothing 
could exceed his delight when he discovered them. At 
the age of four, he had learned to play several minuets, 
and other little pieces; and before he had attained his 
fifth year, he had made attempts at composition. At this 
period he gave signs of a very affectionate and sensitive 
disposition. He would frequently ask the persons about 
him if they loved him, and an answer in the negative, 
made in joke, affected him to tears. When he became 
engrossed by his passion for music, he lost his relish for 
the usual gambols of children, of which he had been very 
fond, and cared nothing for any amusement of which 
A friend of the family used 
to amuse himself by playing with the child: they car- 
ried play-things in procession from one room to another, 
marching to a tune, which one of them sang or played 
on the violin. 

For a time, Mozart attached himself with great avidity 
to the ordinary studies of youth, and even sacrificed to 
them his love for music. While he was learning arith- 
metic, the tables, chairs, walls, and floors, were scribbled 
over with figures. Music, however, soon became again 
his favourite pursuit. His father, returning home one day 
with a friend, found him earnestly engaged in writing, 
and asked him what he was about, “I am composing a 





* He is frequently called Wolfeang Amadeus Mo- 
zart. Amadeus is equivalent to Gottlied. 


finished the first part.” His father took the paper, anj 
looked at it along with his friend. Seeing nothing by 
a childish-looking scrawl, almost illegible, and covere; 
with blots of ink, they began to laugh: but the father, 
continuing to examine it, became filled with astonishment 
and pleasure. “ Look,” he cried to his friend, “ how 
correct and regular itis! But it is too difficult—nobody 
could play it.” «It is a concerto,” said the young com. 
poser, “ and must be studied before it can be played: see, 
this is the way it goes.” He then began to play, but 
could only make a shift to give an idea of his meaning, 
The composition consisted of a multitude of notes, placed 


precisely according to rule, but presenting such diffi. | 


culties that no performer could have ever been able to 
execute them. 

In the year 1762, when Mozart was six years of age, 
his father carried his family to Vienna, where the two 
children performed before Francis the First and the im- 
perial court. Wagenseil, an eminent musician, was then 
in Vienna-; and Mozart, who already knew how to value 
the approbation of a good master, begged that he might 
be present. The emperor sent for Wagenseil, and gave 
up to him his place beside the harpsichord, Sir,” said 
the young performer, “I am going to play one of your 
concertos—and you will turn the leaves for me.” 

When the family returned to Salzburg, Mozart brought 
with him a smail violin, with which he amused himself. 
An able violin player, of the name of Wenzl, called one 
day on his father, to ask his opinion of six trios he had 
just composed. They proceeded to try them, Wenzl 
himself playing the first violin, Mozart’s father the bass, 
and a performer of the name of Schachner the second 
violin. Young Mozart begged hard to be allowed to play 
this last part; but his father angrily refused his request, 
naturally conceiving it to be a childish whim. At last, 
however, on the good-humoured intercession of Schach- 
ner, the child was allowed to play along with him on his 
little violin, and cautioned by his father to make little 
noise. In a few minutes, Schachner, nodding to his 
companions, quietly laid down his instrument, and Mo- 
zart went on alone, playing his part with the utmost 
accuracy and steadiness, to the admiration and astonish- 
ment of the party. 

The delicacy of his ear was wonderful. He could 
distinguish the slightest difference in the pitch of sound ; 
and every false or harsh tone, not softened by some con- 
cord, gave him exquisite pain. He had an invincible 
horror at the sound of a trumpet, when not played in 
concert with other instruments. His father imagined he 
might cure this dislike by sounding a trumpet in his pre- 
sence, and tried the experiment, notwithstanding the 
child’s entreaties: but at the first blast, he became pale, 
and fell on the floor. He was fond of playing on 
Schachner’s violin, on account of the sweetness of its 
tone, and Schachner used to tune it, and leave it with 
him. One day, when Schachner came to visit his father, 
Mozart remarked to him, that the last time he had tuned 
his violin, he had not kept it at its former pitch. «It is 
half a quarter of a tone,” he said, “ lower than this one 
of mine.” They at first laughed at this extreme exact- 
ness ; but the father, who had often observed the extra- 
ordinary delicacy of his son’s ear, and his memory for 
sounds, desired him to bring Schachner’s violin—and it 
actually proved to be half a quarter of a tone below the 
other. 

Though this wonderful child could not fail to perceive 
the admiration and astonishment which his talents ex- 
cited, he-did not become vain or forward. He was always 
docile and gentle, and never appeared out of humour 
with the commands of his parents; even when he had 
practised music the whole day, he would continue to 
play, without the slightest impatience, if his father de- 
sired him to do so. 

In July, in 1763, when Mozart was in his seventh 
year, the family set out on an extensive journey. After 
visiting the different German courts, they arrived at 
Paris, where they remained for several months. The 
public performances of the children were received with 
enthusiasm, and Mozart played the organ in the royal 
chapel at Versailles before the court. It was at Paris 
that he composed and published his first two sonatas. 
In April, 1764, the family went to London, where they 
remained for more than a year. The children were re- 
ceived with the same applause as at Paris, both by the 





court and the public. Some of the most difficult pieces 
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of Sebastian Bach, Handel, and other masters, were 
placed before Mozart, who performed them at sight with 
the greatest accuracy. On one occasion, in presence of 
the king, he played a very melodious and beautiful piece 
from a bass that was put before him. On another oc- 
casion, John Christian Bach, music-master to the queen, 
took the boy en his knees and played a few bars; Mo- 
zart continued, and thus they went on, alternately, 
through an entire sonata, with such unity of effect, that 
those who did not see them, thought that one person 
only was playing. 

During Mozart’s stay in England, he was particularly 
noticed. by the honourable Daines Barrington, who has 
recorded several remarkable traits of his precocity. In 
one of his visits to the young musician, Mr. Barrington 
brought with him a manuscript duet, the words of which 
were from Metastasio’s opera of Demofoonte. The 
score, beside the two voice parts, (which were in the 
counter-tenor clef,) contained accompaniments for two 
violins and a bass. This score was no sooner placed 
before Mozart than he began to play the symphony in a 
masterly manner, and in the precise time intended by 
the composer> He then began to sing the upper voice 
part, leaving the other to his father. His voice was 
thin and infantine, but his style and expression were ad- 
mirable. The father having made one or two mistakes, 
was instantly reproved and set right by his son. While 
he was thus singing his own part and attending to his 
father’s, he was also playing the accompaniment from 
the instrumental score. W.hen he had finished the piece, 
he appeared delighted with it, and asked Mr. Barrington 
if he had brought any more such music. Mr. Barring- 
ton then requested him to sing an extempore love-song, 
after the manner of Manzoli, the celebrated singer, who 
was then in England, and by whom the boy had been 
much caressed. He complied instantly, and, looking 
back archiy, began a recitative proper for such a song. 
He played the symphony, and sang an air, on the single 
word affetto, which had a first and second part, and was 
of the ordinary length of an opera song. Mr. Barring- 
ton then asked him to give a song of rage, in the style 
of the serious opera. He immediately began a proper 
recitative, and, after a symphony, sang an air on the 
word perfido. Before he got through it, his imagina- 
tion became so excited, that, in place of playing, he beat 
the harpsichord, and sometimes started from his chair 
in the tempest of rage he was describing. After this he 
played a little sonata that he had composed the day be- 


’ fore, in which his execution was wonderful, considering 


that his little fingers could scarcely reach a sixth on the 
instrument. He appeared to have a thorough knowledge 
of the fundamental rules of composition, as, on Mr. 
Barrington giving him a melody, he immediately wrote 
an excellent bass to it. He showed, too, great skill in 
extemporaneous modulation, making smooth and effect- 
ive transitions from one key to another ; and he executed 
these musical difficulties for a considerable time with a 
handkerchief over the keys. With all these displays of 
genius, however, which were such as to make Mr. Bar- 
rington doubtful as to his age, his general deportment 
was that of a child. While he was playing to Mr. Bar- 
rington one day, his favourite cat came in, on which he 
immediately left the harpsichord to play with it, and 
could not be brought back for some time. He had hardly 
resumed his performance when he suddenly started off 
again, and began running about the room with a stick 
between his legs for a horse. 

During his residence in England he composed six 
sonatas, which were dedicated to the queen, and pub- 
lished in London. These pieces are preserved among 
his works; and, though exceedingly simple in construc- 
tion, they show that “ the child was father to the man,” 
as they contain innumerable traits of the same kind of 
melody and expression which distinguish the produc- 
tions of his riper years. ‘ 

After an absence of more than three years, the family 
returned to Salzburg, in November, 1766; and Mozart, 
living tranquilly at home, devoted himself with ardour 
to the study of composition. Emanuel Bach, Hasse, 
and Handel, were his principal guides, though he by no 
means neglected the study of the old Italian masters. 

In 1768 Mozart performed at Vienna, before the Em- 
peror Joseph the Second, who ordered him to compose 
the music of a comic opera, the Finta Semplice. It 
was approved by Hasse and by Metastasio, but its per- 
formance was prevented by a cabal among the sing- 











ers. At the consecration of the new church of The 
Orphans, he composed the music of the service, and 
conducted the performance of it in the presence of the 
imperial court, though then but a child of twelve years 
old. 

He returned to pass the yeat 1769 at Salzburg. In 
the end of that year his father took him to Italy, where 
he was received with the enthusiasm which might be 
expected from a people so much alive to excellence in 
the fine arts. At Milan he received a commission to 
compose the opera for the carnival of the following year. 
At Bologna he found a warm admirer in the celebrated 
Padre Martini, who was delighted to see a boy of thir- 
teen develop all the subjects of fugue which he himself 
proposed, and play them with the utmost readiness and 
precision. At Florence he became acquainted with 
Thomas Linley, the son of the celebrated composer of 
“The Duenna,” and himself afterwards a very distin- 
guished musician. Linley was then a boy of about 
Mozart’s age, and a pupil of Martini. Their friendship 
became so warm, that when Mozart left Florence, they 
parted with mutual tears. 

When he arrived at Rome, Ganganelli, who then 
filled the pentifical chair, invited him to the Quirinal 
Palace, where he had the honour of performing privately 
before his holiness. This was just before Easter. In 
the course of the conversation, the approaching per- 
formances in the Sistine Chapel were spoken of, par- 
ticularly the famous “ Miserere” of Allegri. Mozart, 
with the naiveté of his age, requested a copy from the 
pope, which he declined giving, explaining, in kind 
terms, that compliance was out of his power, because 
the piece was forbidden to be copied under pain of ex- 
communication. The young musician, however, obtain- 
ed permission to attend the single rehearsal which 
preceded the public performance. He listened with the 
most earnest attention; and, on quitting the chapel, 
hastened home and wrote down the notes. At the public 
performance he had the manuscript concealed in his hat; 
and having fiiled up some omissions, and corrected some 
errors in the inner parts, he had the satisfaction to know 
that he possessed the treasure so jealously watched. The 
next time he was invited to play before the pope, he 
ventured to mention what he had done, and produced 
the manuscript. The pope listened with amazement, but 
said with a smile, “The prohibition cannot extend to 
the memory, and I think you may escape the penalty of 
excommunication.” This composition, afterwards pub- 
lished from a copy sent as a present from Pope Pius the 
Sixth to the Emperor of Germany, was compared with 


the manuscript of Mozart, and it was found that there | 


was not the difference of a single note. 

From Rome, Mozart weat to Naples, where he played 
in public in so astonishing a manner, that the audience 
took it into their heads that there was some charm in a 
brilliant ring which he wore; and he was absolutely 
obliged to take it off, in order to convince them that it 
had no share in the wonders he was performing. He 
now returned to Milan, in order to fulfil his engagement 
of producing an opera in the carnival ; and, in traveling 
by the way of Rome and Bologna, he was made, by the 
pope, a knight of the golden spur, and elected a mem- 
ber of the Philharmonic Society of the latter city, the 
highest distinction that a musician can receive in Italy. 


In December, 1770, his opera ‘of “ Mithridate” was | 


brought out at Milan, and performed for twenty nights. 
In consequence of this success, the manager entered 
into an engagement with him for the composition of the 
first opera for the year 1773. The opera “ Lucio Silla” 
was equally successful with “ Mithridate,” having been 
performed twenty-six times successively. In the inter- 
mediate period between the production of these two 
pieces, he composed, in 1771, “ Ascanio in Alba,” at 
Milan, and “Ii sogno di Scipione,” in 1772, at Salz- 
burg. 

Dr. Burney, who spent this year, 1772, in Germany, 
thus writes of Mozart, in his account of his tour :* 
“ The Mozart family were all at Salzburg last summer. 
The father has long been in the service of that court, 
and the son is now one of the band. He composed an 
opera at Milan for the marriage of the archduke with 
the Princess of Modena, and was to compose another at 
the same place for the carnival of this year, though he 
is now but sixteen years of age. By a letter from Salz- 


* State of Music in Germany, vol. ii. 


many,—that I may earn money, and be enabled to 





burg, dated last November, I am informed that this 
young man, who so much astonished all Europe by his 
premature knowledge and performance during infancy, 
is still a great master of his instrument. My correspond- 
ent went to his father’s house to hear him and his sister 
play duets on the same harpsichord; but she is now at 
her summit, which is not marvelous; ‘and,’ says the 
writer of the letter, ‘if I may judge of the music which 
I heard of his composition in the orchestra, he is one 
further instance of early fruit being more extraordi- 
nary than excellent!” This remark, now absolutely 
ludicrous, was foolish even at the time it was made ; and 
Dr. Burney, who was just returned from the scenes of 
Mozart’s triumphs, ought to have known better than to 
adopt it. 

During excursions which he made to Vienna and 
Munich in 1773, Mozart produced several compositions 
which were highly esteemed, among which were the 
opera of “ La Finta Giardiniera,” and severa! masses for 
the chapel of the Elector of Bavaria. In 1775, on the 
occasion of the Archduke Maximilian spending a short 
time at Salzburg, Mozart composed the cantata «II Re 
Pastore.” 

Mozart’s reputation had now spread throughout Eu- 
rope, and he was desirous to establish himself in some 
place where he could gain an independence by his talents. 
His father suggested Paris; and he set out for that city, 
accompanied by his mother only, in the year 1777. In 
his way towards Paris he remained for some time at 
Munich, in hopes of obtaining there some permanent 
employment worthy of him. He received much admira- 
tion and many compliments from the noble patrons of 
music in that city; but when he pressed them on the 
subject of his affairs, he met with nothing but shufiling 
and evasion. At one time he was told that there was 
no place vacant; at another, that he was too yeung, and 
ought to go to Italy,—a remark which he was well en- 
titled to feel as an insult, considering the length of his 
previous residence in that country, the works he had 
composed while there, the manner of their reception, 
and the honours that were every where paid him. At 
Augsburg, Manheim, and other places through which he 
passed, he gained some money by performing in public 
| and private. In a letter to his father, written from Augs- 
| burg, he says, “ My best regards to my dear father, and 
| many thanks for his remembrance of me on my birth- 
day. Let him feel no uneasiness on my account. I 
never lose sight of my God. I acknowledge his power 
| and fear his anger; but at the same time love to admire 
| his goodness and mercy towards his creatures. He will 
never abandon his servant; by the fulfilment of his will, 
| my desires are satisfied; so I can want nothing, and 
| ought to live happily. I shall always make it my duty 
| to follow punctually the commands and counsels which 
you may have the goodness to give me.” In the spring 
| of 1778, he arrived in Paris, where he laboured hard to 
| recommend himself, by his compositions and perform- 
ances, to the favour of the aristocracy and the public. 
| But he was treated with contumelious neglect by the 
great, and every effort was made by jealous rivals to 
prevent or mar the performance of his music. He was 
| disgusted, too, with the wretched taste which then pre- 
| vailed in the French capital. “ You write me,” he says 
| to his father, “to pay many visits, in order to make 





new acquaintances and renew the old; but this is not 
possible beyond a certain point. The distances are too 
| great, and the streets too dirty for walking; and in a 
| coach one has the pleasure of spending an enormous 
lsum ina single day, which is pure loss, for here the 
| people pay you a great many compliments, but nothing 
j; else. They request me to visit them on such a day; I 
| play. They exclaim, O, heis a prodigy ! 
| amazing ‘—then ‘adieu,’ and that is all, I have already 
spent a great deal of money in coaches, and very often 
for not meeting people. Paris is much changed. The 
French are not nearly so polite as they were fifteen years 
lago; at present they verge very nearly on grossness.” 
He afterwards says, “If there were in this place any 
one possessed of ears to hear, a heart to feel, and the 
slightest idea of music, I should console myself for all 
these vexations. But I am among brute-beasts, as re- 
gards music. I am here, however, and must submit. 
God grant that I may come out with a pure and healthy 
taste! [ pray every day to the Eternal to grant me 
courage, that [ may do honour to myself and to Ger- 
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relieve you from your present distressed state. When 
shall we meet again, and live happily together ?” 
Weary of this painful and unprofitable life, Mozart left 
Paris in 1779, and returned to Salzburg. 

In the following year he repaired to Vienna, and soon 
afterwards composed his opera of “ Idomeneo.” He had 
become passionately attached to Mademoiselle Constance 
Weber, a celebrated actress; but her parents were op- 
posed to their union, on account of the young man’s 
unsettled situation in life. He was desirous to show 
her family, by this work, that he possessed, in his own 
talents, the means of honourable independence; and 
stimulated at once by love and ambition, he produced a 
piece which he always ranked among the best of his 
works. 

During the remainder of his life, Mozart remained at 
Vienna, attached to the service of the emperor. Though 
he was by no means liberally treated, he refused many 
more advantageous offers made him by different sove- 
reigns, and particularly by the King of Prussia. In one 
of his visits to Berlin, that monareh offered him three 
thousand crowns a year if he would engage to superin- 
tend his orchestra. But he declined the offer, saying, 
«“ Ought I to leave my good emperor?” When one of 
his friends reproached him for his imprudence in reject- 
ing so good an offer, he replied, “I like to live at Vi- 
enna; the emperor is kind to me, and I don’t value 
money.” Some vexation he met with at court, however, 
once induced him to beg his dismission ; but a word 
from the emperor made him give up his design. He was 
not worldly enough to take advantage of this favour- 
able opportunity of demanding a settled salary ; but this 
was afterwards fixed by the emperor himself, at the in- 
credibly small sum of eight hundred florins, about eighty 
pounds sterling; and this paltry allowance was never 
augmented. 

The opera of “ Die Entfahrung aus dem Serail” (The 
Escape from the Seraglio) was brought out in 1782. At 
one of the rehearsals, the emperor said to the composer, 
“My dear Mozart, this is too fine for our ears ; there are 
too many notes.” “I beg your majesty’s pardon,” said 
Mozart, “there are just as many as there should be.” 
The emperor said nothing; but applauded the piece 
warmly when it came to be performed. The emperor, 
however, was not entirely in the wrong. Mozart him- 
self afterwards said, after playing over one of the airs 
which had been most applauded, “ This is very well for 
a room, but too verbose for the theatre. When I com- 
posed this opera I took delight in what I was doing, and 
never thought any thing too long.” He made many cor- 
rections and retrenchments on the piece; but, even in 
its present shape, notwithstanding its many and great 
beauties, the airs are more lengthened, and fuller of 

passages of display, than those of his later operas. 

“Le Nozze di Figaro” and “ Don Giovanni” were 
composed in 1787, and were performed at Prague with 
the most brilliant success. Neither of these operas, 
however, was at first very favourably received at Vienna. 
«“ Le Nozze di Figaro” was wilfully spoiled by the singers, 
at the instigation, it is said, of rival composers ; and the 
Viennese public at that time were incapable of appre- 
ciating a work so novel in its style as “ Don Giovanni.” 
Its merits were one day discussed in a large party, at 
which most of the connoisseurs of the place were pre- 
sent, and Haydn among the rest. They all agreed in 
speaking of it in terms of high general praise, but every 
body had some fault to find with it. Haydn remained 
silent till he was called upon for his opinion. «TI can- 
not give a judgment, gentlemen, upon all these objec- 
tions you have started,” said he; “all I know is, that 
Mozart is certainly the greatest composer living.” The 
critics looked foolish, and ventured upon no further re- 
marks. Mozart always spoke in a similar manner of 
Haydn. A composer who stood high enough to have 
some title to be envious of Haydn, used to tease Mozart 
by pointing out to him with great satisfaction any little 
negligences or errors he had discovered in Haydn’s new 
compositions, Mozart bore this for a while, and always 
endeavoured to get rid of the subject; but at last, his 
patience becoming exhausted, be said very abruptly, 
« Sir, if you and I were melted down together, we should 
not furnish materials for one Haydn.” Mozart inscribed 
his first book of quartets to Haydn, in a brief dedica- 
tion, remarkable for its simple elegance of expression. 

During the last years of Mozart’s life, his health, 
which had always been delicate, rapidly declined. He 





became morbidly apprehensive of death, and of the un- 
protected state in which he should leave his family, 
whom he tenderly loved. Under the influence of such 
feelings, he used to labour with such unremitting indus- 
try, that, in the midst of his exertions, his strength 
failed him, and he was sometimes carried fainting to bed. 
It was evident that he was destroying himself by this 
immoderate application. His wife and his friends en- 
deavoured to divert his mind, and withdraw him from 
his painful thoughts, by getting him to join them in visits 
and little excursions: but he remained absent, abstract- 
ed, and sunk in melancholy reflection ; and he only re- 
covered his energy when he returned to his labours, and 
became absorbed in his grand and_ beautiful conceptions. 
Sometimes, too, he endeavoured to get rid of his painful 
thoughts of the future by a reckless enjoyment of the 
passing hour. But he was never of dissolute habits ; 
and his thoughtless extravagance, the occasional rebound 
of an elastic spirit from its state of diseased and almost 
insane depression, is more to be regretted than made a 
matter of reproach. , 

His exemplary wife, ever indefatigable in her anxiety 
for his health and comfort, used to get the friends whose 
society he most enjoyed, to pretend to surprise him at 
times when, after many hours’ application, he ought to 
have been at rest: but though their visits pleased him, 
he did not lay aside his pen; they generally failed in 
their attempts to engage him in conversation, and he 
soon went on with his writing, apparently unaware of 
their presence. 

In this melancholy state of mind he composed the 
operas of the “ Zauberflote” (Magic Flute) and the 
« Clemenza di Tito,” and also the ‘* Requiem,” or Mass 
for the Dead. It was while writing the first of these 
operas that he was seized with fainting fits. The 
“ Zauberflote” met with an enthusiastic reception from 
the public ; but the state of the composer’s health did 
not allow him to conduct the orchestra for more than 
nine or ten representations. When he was no longer 
able to go to the theatre, he used to lay his watch by his 
side and follow, in imagination, the progress of the per- 
formance. “ Now,” he would say, “the first act is 
over,—now they are singing such an air ;” and then the 
recollection that it was the decay of his own strength 
that compelled him to sit inactive at home, would bring 
back all his gloomy anticipations of approaching disso- 
lution. 

The celebrated “ Requiem” was the last of his works. 
One day, it is said, he received a visit from a stranger, 
apparently of some consideration, who said that a per- 
son of rank who had lost a dear relative, was desirous 
of commemorating that event by the performance of a 
solemn service, for which he requested Mozart to com- 
pose a requiem. Mozart engaged to execute the work 
in a month; and, on the stranger desiring to know the 
price he set upon it, mentioned a hundred ducats, which 
the visiter laid upon the table, and disappeared. Mozart 
remained lost in thought for some time; he then sud- 
denly called for pen, ink, and paper, and in spite of his 
wife’s entreaties, began to write. For several days he 
wrote day and night with unabated ardour; but his 
feeble constitution was unable to support such effurts. 
One morning he fell down senseless, and was obliged to 
suspend his labour, Some days after, when his wife 
was endeavouring to divert him from his gloomy fore- 
bodings, he said to her, «I am certain that I am writing 
this requiem for myself—it will be my funeral service ;” 
and it was impossible to remove this impression from his 
mind. As he went on, he felt his strength diminish 
from day to day, and the score advanced slowly. At the 
month’s end the stranger again appeared, and asked for 
the requiem. Mozart said he had found himself unable 
to keep his word, and requested another month ; adding, 
that the work had interested him more than he had ex- 
pected, and that he had extended it beyond his original 
design. “In that case,” said the stranger, “it is but 
just to increase the remuneration ; here are fifty ducats 
more.” Mozart, in astonishment, begged to know who 
he was; but this information he declined to communi- 
cate, but said he should return in a month. Mozart 
called one of his servants, and ordered him to follow 
this extraordinary personage, and endeavour to find out 
who he was; but the servant returned without being 
able to trace him. Poor Mozart, in a state of mind at 
once enfeebled and excited, imagined that the stranger 








was some supernatural being, sent to warn him of his 


approaching end, and applied himself to the requiem 
with greater ardour than ever. During his labour he 
was seized witlr frequent fainting fits, and reduced to 
the most extreme debility. On the day of his death, he 
desired the score to be brought to his bed. « Was I not 
right,” he said to his afflicted wife, “when I assured 
you that it was for myself that I was composing this 
requiem?” At the end of the month the stranger re- 
turned, and found that the work was still unfinished ; 
but its author was no more. 

The requiem was afterwards completed by Sussmayer, 
a composer of considerable eminence, who was a friend 
of Mozari’s family. The circumstances under which 
this work was composed, and the state in which it was 
when Mozart’s pen was arrested by death, have occasion- 
ed, at different times, a good deal of controversy in Ger- 
many ; but the matter has not been fully cleared up. In 
the year 1827, an edition of the requiem was published 
by André, a respectable music publisher at Offenbach, 
the preface to which contains all the information on the 
subject that can now be obtained. From M. André’s 
statements it would appear, that the person by whom 
Mozart was employed to compose this work, was a 
Count Waldseck, who, having lost his wife, took it into 
his head not to obtain, but to pretend to compose, a 
requiem to her memory; that he determined to procure 
a composition of which the reputed authorship would do 
him credit; and that his steward was Mozart’s myste- 
rious visitant. M. André’s evidence amounts to a pre- 
sumption, and nothing more, that this might have been 
the case; but the truth will now probably never be 
ascertained. 

After Mozart’s death, his widow begged Sussmayer to 
examine and put in order his manuscripts, which were 
in great confusion ; and the unfinished Requiem being 
found among them, she requested him to complete it, 
which he accordingly did. It appears from a letter writ- 
ten by her to M. André, in answer to some enquiries 
made by him, that the movements, from the beginning 
down to the Dies irz, were completed by Mozart; but 
that of the subsequent movements, viz., the Dies ire, the 
Tuba mirum spargens sonum, the Rex tremendz majes- 
tatis, the Recordare, and the Confutatis, Mozart had 
made only a sketch or outline, consisting of the prin- 
cipal voice parts, with indications of the most prominent 
effects in the instrumental accompaniments; and that 
the voice parts had been filled up, and the instrumental 
score completed, by Sussmayer. In M. André’s edition, 
he has distinguished as far as possible, by means of 
marks, the original work of Mozart, from Sussmayer’s 
editions. 

It is deeply to be regretted, that Mozart was prevented 
from completing this most pathetic and impressive of all 
his productions. No unpleasant feeling of uncertainty, 
indeed, can subsist as to its entire authenticity ; because, 
independently of all other proof, the music itself fur- 
nishes internal evidence that every idea it contains 
flowed from the mind of Mozart. himself, and that what 
remained to be done consisted of remplissage,—a task 
which a skilful musician could execute in precise con- 
formity with the clearly indicated intentions of the 
author. But had he lived, he would have given the 
work a conclusion worthy of its greatness, the want of 
which has rendered it necessary to finish by a repetition 
of the opening movement with different words. 

Mozart died on the 5th of December, 1791, before he 
had completed his thirty-sixth year. With many weak- 
nesses, his character appears to have been singularly 
interesting. He was “in wit a man, simplicity a child.” 
He was a man, not only in the gifts which raised him 
to the summit of excellence in his art, but in some of 
the noblest qualities of human nature; while he was a 
child in relation to that worldly wisdom without which 
no man can safely tread the dangerous paths of human 
life. His health was always delicate ; he was thin and 
pale, and appeared never to have reached his natural 
growth. In his face there was nothing remarkable but 
the variety of expression it assumed, according to the 
feelings which affected him at the moment; nor was 
there any thing extraordinary in his habits, if we except 
his extreme fondness for the game of billiards. From 
his earliest years his whole mind was so engrossed with 
musical ideas, that he never acquired the knowledge of 
the world requisite for transacting the most ordinary 
business. His fixing his affections on the admirable 
woman whom he married, was the wisest act, as it was 
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the happiest event, of his life. Constance Weber was 
his guide, his monitress, his guardian angel. She regu- 
Jated his domestic establishment, managed his affairs, 
was the cheerful companion of his happier hours, and 
his never-failing consolation in sickness and despondency. 
He passionately loved her, and evinced his feelings by 
the most tender and delicate attentions. Her health, 
like his own, was precarious. During a long illness 
which she had, he-used always to meet the friends who 
caine to visit her with his finger on his lips, to caution 
them against noise; and so much did this gesture be- 
come a habit with him, that, long after her recovery, he 
used to meet his friends with his finger on his lips, and 
address them in a whisper. It was his practice to ride 
out early in the morning ; and, while her illness con- 
tinued, he used to leave a note upon her pillow, folded 
like a physician’s prescription, and containing some little 
affectionate message or advice. 

Mozart was utterly incapable of meanness or duplicity 
of any sort. He was frank and candid in the expression 
of his sentiments, And as prompt and liberal in acknow- 
ledging merit as he was decided in exposing arrogant 
pretension, jealousy, or envy. He was, too, disinterested 
and benevolent in the highest degree, and the extreme 
kindness of his nature was grossly abused by artful per- 
formers, music-sellers, and managers of theatres. When- 
ever any poor artists, strangers in Vienna, applied to him 
for assistance, he offered them the use of his house and 
table, introduced them to the persons whom he thought 
could be of use to them, and frequently composed for 
their use concertos, of which he did not even keep a 
copy, in order that they might have the exclusive ad- 
vantage of playing them. But, not content with this, 
they sold these pieces to music-publishers ; and thus re- 
paid his kindness by robbing him. He seldom received 
any recompense for his piano-forte compositions, but 
generally wrote them for his friends, who were, of course, 
anxious to possess some work of his for their own use, 
and suited to their powers of playing. Artaria, a music- 
seller of Vienna, and other members of the trade, con- 
trived to get possession of many of these pieces, and 
published them, without obtaining the author’s consent, 
or making him any remuneration for them. A Polish 
count, who was invited to a concert at Mozart’s house, 
heard a quintet performed for the first time, with which 
he was so greatly delighted that he asked Mozart to com- 
pose for him a trio for the flute. Mozart agreed, on con- 
dition that he should do it at his own time. The count 
next day sent a polite note, expressive of his thanks for 
the pleasure he had enjoyed, and, along with it, one 
hundred gold demi-sovereigns (about one hundred pounds 
sterling). Mozart immediately sent him the original 
score of the quintet that had pleased him so much. The 
count returned to Vienna a year afterwards, and, calling 
upon’ Mozar', enquired for the trio. Mozart said that he 


had never found himself in a disposition to write any 


” 


thing worthy of his acceptance. “Perhaps, then,” said 
the count, “ you may find yourself in a disposition to 
return me the hundred demi-sovereigns I paid you be- 
forehand.” Mozart instantly handed him the money, 
but the count said not a word about the quintet ; and the 
composer soon afterwards had the satisfaction of seeing 
it published by Artaria, arranged as a quartet, for the 
piano-forte, violin, tenor, and violoncello. Mozart’s 
quintets for wind instruments, published also as piano- 
forte quartets, are among the most charming and popu- 
lar of his instrumental compositions for the chamber ; 
and this anecdote is a specimen of the manner in which 
he lost the benefit he ought to have derived, even from 
his finest works. ‘The opera of the “ Zauberflote” was 
composed for the purpose of relieving the distresses of a 
manager, who had been ruined by unsuccessful specu- 
lations, and came to implore his assistance. Mozart 
gave him the score without price, with full permission 
to perform it in his own theatre, and for his own benefit ; 
only stipulatiiig that he was not to give a copy to any 
one, in order that the author might afterwards be enabled 
to dispose of the copyright. The manager promised 
strict compliance with the condition. The opera was 
brought out, filled his theatre and his pockets, and some 
short time afterwards, appeared at five or six different 
theatres, by means of copies received from the grateful 
manager. 

Notwithstanding the indefatigable ardour with-which 
Mozart used to write at those times when his mind was 
strongly engaged in his work, at other times he would 
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give himself up to indolence, and often procrastinated 
the completion of a piece till the moment of perform- 
anee was at hand. On such occasions he got out of the 
scrape, sometimes by working with surprising rapidity, 
and at other times by trustingsto his powers of memory, 
and playing a piece without having written it down. 
The celebrated overture to « Don Giovanni” was entirely 
written during the night previous to the first performance 
of the opera, after he had spent the day in the fatiguing 
occupation of conducting the general rehearsal. He 
began his task about eleven o’clock at night, having got 
his wife to make him some punch, and .to sit by him to 
keep him awake. He wrote while she ransacked her 
memory for the fairy tales of her youth, and all the hu- 
morous and amusing stories she could thinkof. As long 
as she kept him laughing till the tears ran down his 
cheeks, he got on rapidly, but if she was silent for a 
moment, he dropped asleep. Seeing, at last, that he 
could hold out no longer, she persuaded him to lie down 
for a couple of hours. At five in the morning she awoke 
him, and at seven, when the copyists appeared, the score 
was completed. There was barely time to write out the 
necessary number of parts, and the overture was per- 
formed without any rehearsal—a thing which, in those 
days, could have been done no where but in Germany. 

It has always been said that this overture was com: 
posed during the night before its first performance ; but 
Mozart was not in the habit of composing with the pen 
in his hand. His practice was, not merely to form in 
his mifid a sketch, or outline, of a piece of music, but 
to work it up and complete it in all its parts ; and it was 
not till this was done that he committed it to paper, which 
he did with rapidity, even when surrounded by bis friends 
and joining in their conversation. There can be no 
doubt, that the overture to “ Don Giovanni’ existed, 
fully formed in his mind, when he sat down to write it 
the night before its performance; and even then, his 
producing, with such rapidity, a score for so many in- 
struments, and so rich in harmony and contrivance, indi- 
cates a strength of conception, and a power of memory 
altogether wonderful. He himself has given an inter- 
esting account of his method of composition in a letter 
to one of his friends, a noble amateur, of which a trans- 
lation from the original manuscript, in the possession of 
Mr. Moscheles, is published in the Harmonicon for No- 
vember, 1825. The whole letter is full of delightful 
simplicity, and gives a very favourable impression both 
of the head and heart of the writer. 

“You say you should like to know my way of com- 
posing, and what method I follow in writing works of 
some extent. I can really say no more upon this sub- 
ject than the following—for I myself know no more 
about it, and cannot account for it. When I am, as it 
were, completely myself, entirely alone, and of good 
cheer—say traveling in a carriage, or walking after a 
good meal, or during the night when I cannot sleep—it 
is on such occasions that my ideas flow best and most 
abundantly. Whence and how they come, I know not, 
nor can I force them. Those ideas that please me I re- 
tain in memory, and I am accustomed, as I have been 
told, to hum them to myself. If I continue in this way, 
it soon occurs to me how I may turn this or that morsel 
to account, so as to make a gvod dish of it—that is to 
say, agreeably to the rules of courrterpoint, the pecu- 
liarities of the different instruments, &c. All this fires 
my soul; and, provided I am not disturbed, my subject 
enlarges itself, becomes methodised and defined, and the 
whole, though it be long, stands almost finished and 
complete in my mind, so that I can survey it, like a fine 
picture or a beautiful statue, at a glance. Nor do { hear 
in my imagination the parts successively, but I hear 
them, as it were, all at once. The delight this gives me 
I cannot express. All this inventing, this producing, 
takes place, as it were, in a pleasing, lively dream ; still 
the actual hearing of the tout ensemble is, after all, the 
best. What has been thus produced [ do not easily for- 
get; and this is, perhaps, the best gift I have my Divine 
Maker to thank for. 

« When I proceed to write.down my ideas, I take out 
of the bag of my memory, if I may use that phrase, 
what has previously been collected into it in the way I 
have mentioned : for this reason, the committing to paper 
is done quickly enough, for every thing, as I said before, 
is already finished ; and it rarely differs on paper from 
what it was in my imagination. At this occupation I 
can, therefore, suffer myself to be disturbed ; for, what- 








ever may be going on around me, still I write, and even 
talk on trifling matters. But why productions take from 
my hand that particular form and style which makes them 
Mozartish, and different from the works of other com- 
posers, is probably owing to the same cause which ren- 
ders my nose so-and-so, large, or aquiline, or, in short, 
makes it Mozart’s, and different from those of other peo- 
ple ; for I really do not study to aim at any originality. 
I should, in fact, not be able to describe in what mine 
consists ; though I think it quite natural, that persons 
who have really an individual appearance of their own, 
are also differently organised from others, both externally 
and internally. Let this suffice, and never, my best 
friend, never trouble me again with such subjects.” 

A celebrated female performer on the violin being in 
Vienna in the year 1786, solicited Mozart to compose a 
piece for their joint performance at her concert. With 
his characteristic good nature he agreed to do so, and 
accordingly composed and arranged, in his mind, his 
well known sonata for the piano-forte and violin, in B 
flat, esteemed one of the finest of his works of this class. 
But the day of the concert approached, and the lady, 
full of anxiety, endeavoured, without effect, to get him 
to commit it to paper; it was only the evening before 
the concert that he sent her the violin part. The con- 
cert was attended by the court, and all the rank and 
fashion of Vienna. The sonata began ; the performance 
of both artists was perfect, and the audience in raptures. 
But there was one personage in the room whose enjoy- 
ment exceeded that of all the rest of the audience—it 
was the Emperor Joseph the Second, who, in his box 
over the heads of the performers, was able, by means of 
his opera-glass, to see that Mozart had nothing before 
him but a sheet of blank paper. At the end of the piece 
the emperor beckoned Mozart to his box, and said to 
him, in a half whisper, “So, Mozart, you have once 
more trusted to chance!” “ Yes, sire,’ answered the 
composer, with a smile of mingled triumph and confu- 
sion. Had he previously played over the piece along 
with the lady, this feat would not have been so very 
wonderful, even though he had not written down the 
piano-forte part, but he had never once heard it along 
with the violin, 

Among his most favourite composers were Porpora, 
Durante, Leo, and Alessandro Scarlatti; and a compari- 
son of his scores with those of Gluck shows how much 
he had studied the works of that great master: but he 
placed Handel ‘above all other musicians. “Of all of 
us,” he was wont to say, “ Handel understands best how 
to produce a great effect ; when he chooses, he can strike 
like a thunderbolt.” He was not given to talking of his 
own works; but, among his operas, he gave the prefer- 
once to “ Idomeneo” and “ Don Giovanni.” 

Notwithstanding his good nature, his well-known deli- 
cacy of ear, and power of detecting the most minute 
errors, made the performers very much afraid of singing 
his music in his presence. In one of his visits to Berlin 
he arrived in the evening, and found, on enquiry at the 
inn, that his “ Entfahrung aus dem Serail” was the opera 
that night at the theatre. He immediately repaired 
thither, and placed himself at the entrance of the pit, 
that he might listen without being observed. But he 
was sometimes so much pleased, and at other times so 
much provoked, by the performance, that he insensibly 
got close behind the orchestra, continually expressing 
his pleasure or disapprobation pretty audibly. At last 
they came to an alteration which had been made in one 
of his airs, at which, unable to restrain himself, he called 
out to the orchestra that it ought to be played in a differ- 
ent manner. Every body began to stare at the man in 
a great coat, who was making all this noise. Some per- 
son in the orchestra recognised him, and in a moment 
the performers were told that Mozart was in the theatre. 
There was a general panic on the stage, and some of 
the fugitives were so frightened, that they could not be 
prevailed upon to return till Mozart went behind the 
scenes, and succeeded, by good-humoured compliments, 
in restoring their confidence, and getting them to go on 
with the piece. 

Mozart’s works consist of Italian and German operas, 
masses, and other compositions for the church, and sym- 
phonies, quintets, quartets, sonatas, concertos, and other 
instrumental pieces. 

Of his operas, nine were composed to Italian words— 
“Ta Finta Semplice, Mithridate, Lucio Silla, La Giar- 
diniera, Idomeneo, Le Nozze di Figaro, Don Giovanni, 
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Cosi fan tutte, and La Clemenza di Tito.” He wrote 
only three German operas, the “ Entfahrung aus dem 
Serail,” the “ Schauspiel-director,”’ and the “ Zauberflote.” 

Mozart was the founder of a school of dramatic mu- 
sic, to which every composer who has flourished since 
his time may be considered as belonging. Its chief 
peculiarity consists in the fulness of the orchestral parts ; 
and hence it has been called, by M. Choron and others, 
the dramatic symphony. In the operas of Mozart, the 
accompaniments, even of the airs, display a richness of 
harmony, and a variety in the combinations of the dif- 
ferent instruments, previously unexampled ; while, during 
the long finales and other concerted pieces, in which the 
most animated and busy scenes of the piece are carried 
on, the music of the orchestra consists of a series of 
movements which are written and played in the sym- 
phony style, and, instead of accompanying, are accom- 
panied by, the performers on the stage, who carry on the 
dialogue in a succession of vocal phrases written upon 
the instrumental symphony, while their motions are 
regulated by its time. This method, when used with the 
exquisite skill and judgment of Mozart himself, was 
found to be not only delightful to the ear, but quite con- 
sistent with the proper rapidity and freedom of dramatic 
action. In his operas, even while the orchestra is in the 
full career of a symphonic movement, the vocal phrases 
given to the singers are so well separated from each 
other, so distinctly marked and easily enunciated, so 
well accented, emphatic, and expressive, that they stand 
out, as it were, in strong relief from the instrumental 
ground of the picture, and can be expressed by the per- 
formers without constraint or injury to the spirit and 
effect of the scene. This method, accordingly, was so 
attractive, that its universal adoption has made all the 
older music of the stage appear meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory ; and modern audiences will hardly listen with pa- 
tience even to the masterpieces of Gluck, Piccini, or 
Paesiello—an unhappy, but necessary consequence of 
the ceaseless changes to which every description of mu- 
sic—save the highest of all—is liable. By the more 
immediate followers of Mozart in Germany, Italy, France, 
and England—Winter, Mayer, Cimarosa, Mehul, Cheru- 
bini, and Storace—this application of symphonic com- 
position to the stage was kept within Mozart’s own 
bounds; but, more recentiy, the orchestra has been as- 
suming a more and more prominent position. Even in 
the hands of the greatest masters of the present day, it 
is frequently allowed to gain an undue ascendency, at 
the expense of the vocal performers; and, in the most 
fashionable productions of the living Italian composers, 
the singers can only, by means of bellowing and scream- 
ing, contrive to be heard amidst the “ pitiless storm” which 
rages in the orchestra. 

Mozart, though eminently original in his ideas, was 
indebted, in his dramatic music, to the best models then 
existing. Like Gluck, he discarded the conventional 
rules as to the length and construction of the airs, and 
followed no guide but the expression of sentiment and 
the production of dramatic effect; while he gained from 
the Italian school a melody, the phrases of which are 
more flowing, round, and extended, than those of Gluck. 
This, however, relates only to the form of his music ; its 
substance was his own. His divine airs and ravishing 
harmonies sprang from the inexhaustible fountain of his 
own heart, and were the language given him by nature 
to express the feelings and emotions with which that 
heart overflowed. But his power of musical expression 
was limited by the range of those feelings. He could 
make his listeners sigh, or weep, or tremble; he could 
dissolve them in tenderness, or fill them with awe; be- 
cause such emotions were familiar to his own mind. He 
could inspire tranquillity and cheerfulness, but seldom 
gaiety, and never mirth. He could raise a smile, but 
not laughter. He has written comic operas, but their 
comedy lies in their subjects, their situations, or their 
dialogue, not in their music. In his “ Figaro,” for ex- 
ample, we find hardly a trait of the light-hearted, quaint, 
grotesque, Spanish barber, drawn by the original French 
dramatist, and so faithfully rendered by Rossini. Figaro 
laughs at his master while he foils his designs; but Mo- 
zart gives the character quite a different air, and by 
throwing into it considerable dignity and passion, makes 
it interesting instead of comic. In all the comic pieces 
of Mozart, there is not a single air which speaks the lan- 
guage of comedy, without the aid of words, like the 
“ Se fiato in corpo avete” of Cimerosa, or the “ Largo 
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al factotum” of Rossini. The song in Don Giovanni, 
«“ Madamina, catalogo @ questo,” sung by Leporello, the 
valet, is in the style of the broadest comedy; but let it 
be sung without words or comic gestures, and a person 
unacquainted with it might suppose it to express im- 
petuous passion, melting into the softest tenderness. The 
passages in which Mozart is really comic, occur in the 
same opera, and in situations where the ludicrous is 
wildly mixed with horror. In the scene with the statue 
in the church-yard, every inflection of Leporello’s voice 
is full of grotesque terror; and this is the case, also, 
when he bursts into his master’s room, exclaiming that 
the “man of stone” is on the stairs, and imitating the 
heavy tread of the unearthly visitant. But the ludicrous 
often mingles with the horrible in the most gloomy ima- 
gination. In the “ Cosj fan tutte,” which is a piece of 
pure badinage from beginning to end, and in which there 
is not more seriousness than in Lord Byron’s “ Beppo,” 
Mozart has thrown into the music a tone of feeling and 
passion which is constantly at variance with the levity 
of the characters and the farcical nature of the incidents. 

This deficiency of vis comica in these comic operas 
might have been a serious objection to them, were it not 
for their innumerable beauties, among which it is di- 
minished to a speck. In order to be faultless as works 
of art, they ought certainly to have combined the viva- 
city and humour of Rossini with Mozart’s own tender- 
ness, melancholy, and passion. But the same work 
cannot exhibit the results of different and probably in- 
compatible mental temperaments ; and it would be as 
unreasonable to expect from Mozart the sparkling gaiety 
of Rossini, as to expect from Rossini the profound feel- 
ing of Mozart. That the qualities of Mozart are im- 
measurably higher than those of Rossini is disputed by 
none ; but the best comic pieces of the Italian composer 
are so full of amusement, and so calculated to please the 
popular ear, that their liveliness and brilliancy, aided by 
the love of novelty, have, for the time, thrown into the 
shade the far less perishable beauties of his illustrious 
predecessor. 

The two operas, “Idomeneo” and “ La Clemenza di 
Tito,” are perfect specimens of the serious musical drama, 
unrivaled by any works of this lofty class which have 
either preceded or followed them. In the “ Zauberflote,” 
the genius of Mozart has luxuriated in the romantic 
wildness of the subject, and produced creations of en- 
chanting beauty, like those of Shakspeare in the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” But it is in the impassioned 
scenes and unearthly horrors of “ Don Giovanni” that 
he has displayed his highest powers ; and this astonish- 
ing production is the greatest triumph that has yet been 
achieved in dramatic music. 

In sacred music, Mozart, like every other composer, 
must yield to Handel; but the “ Requiem” is the most 
solemn, expressive, and deeply affecting religious com- 
position that has appeared since the days of that mighty 
master. In his masses, written for the ordinary service 
of the church, he has conformed to the prevailing taste 
of the time, and mingled strains full of sublimity and 
devotional feeling with light and airy passages, at vari- 
ance alike with the style of ecclesiastical music and with 
the sentiments which it ought to inspire. His sacred 
musical drama, “ Davide Penitente,” has never been per- 
formed in England, though one or two of the airs have 
been sung at our festivals. The effect of the work, when 
given entire, is described by those who have heard it as 
being very great; the concluding fugue, in particular, 
and double chorus with which it terminates, being of 
surpassing grandeur. 

In instrumental music he has never yet been excelled. 
His magnificent symphonies are the delight of every 
audience ; and every amateur, worthy of the title, knows 
well his exquisite quartets and quintets. His concertos 
and sonatas for the piano-forte have been, in a consider- 
able measure, laid aside to make way for more modern 
compositions ; some of which, being written by truly 
great masters for an instrument, the powers of which 
have been greatly enlarged, are really more striking and 
effective; while others are popular merely because they 
afford room for a display of showy execution. But, 
from pieces of the former as well as the latter kind, we 
turn with pleasure to the pure, delicate, and graceful 
music of Mozart, when performed by an artist of a spirit 
congenial to his own—an artist such as Joan Cramer, 
whose recent retirement from his profession is a loss 
which the musical world will long have reason to deplore, 





Among the German composers who flourished in the 
latter part of the last century, none, for a time, enjoyed 
greater popularity than Preyer. He was born in Aus- 
tria, in 1757, and studied under Haydn. He was fora 
considerable time chapel-master at Strasburg, but spent 
the latter part of his life in Paris, where he was an exten- 
sive publisher of music. Pleyel compositions are very 
numerous, and almost entirely instrumental, consisting 
of orchestral symphonies, quartets, trios, duets, concer- 
tos, sonatas, &c., for various instruments. Dr. Burney, 
speaking of Pleyel in 1789, says, “There has lately 
been a rage for the music of Pleyel, which has dimin- 
ished the attention of amateurs and the public to all 
other violin music. But whether this ingenious and en- 
gaging composer does not draw faster from the fountain 
of his invention than it will long bear, and whether his 
imitations of Haydn, and too constant use of semitones, 
and coquetry in rallentandos and pauses, will not be 
soon construed into affectation, I know not; but it has 
already been remarked by critical gbservers, that his 
fancy, though at first so fertile, is not so inexhaustible 
but that ke frequently repeats himself, and does not suf- 
ficiently disdain the mixture of common passages with 
his own elegant ideas.” Though the true character of 
Pleyel’s music was thus early appreciated by judicious 
critics, yet the rage for it Went on increasing ; and, for 
many years after Burney wrote, and long after the music 
of Haydn and Mozart had been introduced into England, 
the quartets, sonatas for the piano-forte, and other instru- 
mental compositions of Pleyel, were in general use, to 
the exclusion of the far superior works of those masters. 
Perhaps our amateurs have now erred in going te the 
opposite extreme ; for, though Pleyel’s music possesses 
neither depth of harmony, greatness of conception, nor 
strength of feeling, yet it is often exceedingly melodi- 
ous, elegant, and graceful; and some of his quartets 
ought still to be among the stock pieces of every society 
of amateurs. 

—>— 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The music of the reformed church—Metrical psalmody. 


The music which, at the time of the reformation, was 
adopted in the liturgy of the church of England, did 
not differ much from that which had been employed in 
the corresponding parts of the Romish ritual. The Eng- 
lish liturgy, or book of common prayer, was published 
and ordered to be generally used, in 1548 ; and, in 1550, 
the whole cathedral service was set to musical notes, and 
published by John Marbeck, organist, of Windsor. The 
chants of the principal hymns, such as the “ Te Deum 
Laudamus,” and responses, contained in this book, were 
nearly the same with the missals, graduals, and antipho- 
naries formerly used. The anthems, too, originally com- 
posed for the reformed church, appear to have been 
similar to those previously used, except that their words 
were English instead of Latin; and the great ecclesias- 
tical composers of the time of Edward the Sixth, of 
whom some account has already been given, have also 
left specimens of their previous compositions of a simi- 
lar kind, adapted to the Latin words of the Romish ritual. 
When Queen Mary abrogated all the laws of her prede- 
cessor concerning religion, and restored the Romish ser- 
vice, it appears that the compositions of the same mas- 
ters, Tye, Tallis, Bird, &c., with Latin words, were again 
performed in the churches; for the list of the establish- 
ment of the queen’s chapel contained nearly the same 
names with that of Edward the Sixth. And it is nota 
little remarkable that, after the accession of Elizabeth, 
the establishment of the royal chapel remained almost 
the same as in the two preceding reigns. These great 
harmonists seem to have been little troubled with reli- 
gious scruples. 

“Elizabeth succeeded to the crown in November, 1558, 
and, in April following, gave the royal assent to the bill 
for the uniformity of common prayer; and the book of 
common prayer, thus established by law, was published 
immediately afterwards. At this time, religious dissen- 
tions ran very high; and, in respect to church music, in 
particular, the puritans had begun to raise that clamour 
against “ playing upon organs,” “ curious singing,” and 
* tossing about the psalms from side to side”’—meaning 
responsive or alternate singing—which, at a subsequent 
period, banished, for a time, choral music from our 
churches, Elizabeth, in these circumstances, conducted 
herself with the wisdom which belonged to her charac. 
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ter; avoiding, on the one hand, the bigotry and super- 
stition of the Romish church, and, on the other, the fana- 
ticism of the violent reformers. “In 1560,” says Heylin, 
in his Ecclesiastical History, « the church of England, 
as it was first settled and established under Queen Eliza- 
beth, may be regarded as brought to perfection. The 
government of the church by archbishops and bishops ; 
its doctrines reduced to their ancient purity, according 
to the articles agreed on in convocation, 1552 ; the litur- 
gy, conformable to the primitive patterns, and all the 
rites and ceremonies therein prescribed, accommodated 
to the honour of God and increase of piety. The festi- 
vals preserved in their former dignity ; the sacrament 
celebrated in the most reverend manner ; music retained 
in all such churches in which provision had been made 
for the maintenance of it, or where the people could be 
trained up, at least to plain song. All which particulars 
were either established by the laws, commanded by the 
queen’s injunctions, or otherwise retained by virtue of 
some ancient usages not by law prohibited. Nor is it 
much to be admired [wondered at], that such a general 
conformity to those ancient usages was constantly ob- 
served in all cathedrals, and the most part of the parish 
churches, considering how well they were precedented 
by the court itself; in which the liturgy was officiated 
every day, both morning and evening, not only in the 
public chapel, but the private closet; celebrated in the 
chapel with organs and other musical instruments, and 
the most excellent voices, both of men and children, that 
could be procured in all the kingdom.” 

During Queen Elizabeth’s reign the puritans made 
frequent demonstration of their hostility to the service 
of the established church. In 1571, they published a 
declaration, or confession, in which they say, “ Concern- 
ing singing of psalms, we allow of the people’s joining 
with one voice in a plain tune, but not of tossing the 
psalms from one side to the other, with intermingling of 
organs.” In 1586 a pamphlet was extensively circulated, 
entitled « A Request of all true Christians to the house 
of parliament,’ which, among other changes, prays 
“that all cathedral churches may be put down, where 
the service of God is generally abused by piping with 
organs, singing, ringing, and trowling of psalms from 
one side of the choir to the other, with the squeaking of 
chanting choristers, disguised (as are all the rest) in 
white surplices—some in corner caps and silly copes, imi- 
tating the fashion and manner of antichrist, the pope, 
that man of sin and child of perdition, with his other 
rabble of miscreants and shavelings.” These are speci- 
mens of the spirit in which this hostility was carried on, 
with increasing violence, until it at length accomplished 
its object. 

There was much that required reformation in the 
musical service of the church. It was so complicated in 
its harmony, the voices were so intricately blended, and 
single syllables were sent to such long divisions and 
passages of notes, that the words were unintelligible, and 
the music consequently unfit for the purposes of devo- 
tion. This evil was reformed by Queen Elizabeth. When 
she established the liturgy in the manner already men- 
tioned, she published injunctions to the clergy, in one of 
which, on the subject of church music, it is said—« The 
queen’s majesty neither meaning in anywise the decay 
of anything that might conveniently tend to the use 
and continuance of musick, neither to have the same so 
abused in any part of the church, that thereby the com- 
mon prayer should be worse understood by the hearers, 
willeth and commandeth that there be a modest and dis- 
tinct song, so used in all parts of the common prayers of 
the church, that the same may be as plainly understood 

as if it were without singers.” This injunction has been 
generally obeyed, and its effect has been the unrivaled 
excellence of the choral music of the church of England, 
which, while it possesses all the grandeur *which the 
power of harmony can bestow, is grave, solemn, and de- 
vout, and free from that mixture of intricate counterpoint 
with light and florid airs, which gives such a motley and 
incongruous character to the music of the Romish church. 
But the puritans of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ties attacked without discrimination every thing, whether 
good or bad, that was derived from the ancient service of 
the church; and therefore, not content with the reform 
which had been effected in choral music, they still in- 
sisted on its total abolition. 
Besides the music properly belonging to the liturgy of 


was thus settled by law, there is another important branch 
of church music, common to all protestant places of wor- 
ship. This is Merricat Psatmopy, to the origin of 
which we have already had occasion to advert; but it is 
necessary now to trace somewhat more particularly its 
introduction into Great Britain. 

Metrical Psalmody appears to have been used so early 
as the twelfth or thirteenth century, by the celebrated 
sect of the Albigenses, who anticipated, in some measure, 
the reformers of later times, and were cruelly extirpated 
as heretics. It is recorded by ecclesiastical writers, that 
when their great persecutor, Simon de Montfort, in 1210, 
had lighted a pile for the destruction of a body of them, 
they threw themselves into the flames, to the number of 
a hundred and forty, singing psalms. Psalms were sung 
in England by the disciples of Wickliffe in the fourteenth 
century, and by those of John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague in the fifteenth; and it appears from a hymn- 
book of the Bohemian brethren, printed in 1538, (of 
which an account is given by Burney,) that the tunes 
used by them were taken from the chants to which the 
Latin hymns of the Romish church were sung. This, 
doubtless, was the case with the psalms of the other sects 
that have been mentioned. 

Some of the oldest of the psalm tunes still extant are 
said to have been composed by Lurner. This great re- 
former was not only a lover of music, but conversant with 
the art. In one of his epistles, he places music above 
all arts and sciences, except theology, because religion 
and music are alone able to soothe and compose the 
mind. In the same epistle he says, “ We know that 
music is hateful and intolerable to demons ;” and thus 


say, that, except theology, no art is comparable to music.” 
Luther is supposed to be the author of the melody to 
which we sing the 100th Psalm, and of the hymn on the 
Last Judgment; but this belief is not supported by any 
positive evidence. Tradition gives to him several fine 
melodies, which are preserved in the German psalm- 
books, and still sung in all the Lutheran churches.* But, 
though he may or may not have composed any of those 


formed church—declaring, in one of his episties, that he 
intended, according to the example of the ancient fathers 
of the church, to make psalms or spiritual songs for the 
common people, that the Word of God might continue | 
among them in psalms, if not otherwise. 

This example of publishing metrical versions of the 
psalms in the vernacular tongue, was soon followed in 
other countries. In France, the celebrated poet, Marot, | 
about the year 1540, versified thirty of the psalms; and | 
they acquired such favour, that, in spite of the censures | 
of the Sorbonne, they were sung by the king, queen and | 
chief personages of the court, to the tunes of the most | 
favourite songs of the time. Marot, afraid of persecution | 
for heresy, fled to Geneva, where he versified twenty | 
more of the psalms; and these, with the thirty which | 
had been published at Paris, were printed at Geneva in | 
1543, with a preface by Calvin himself. The remainder | 
of the psalms were afterwards turned into French verse | 
by Theodore Beza; and the whole were published at | 
Strasburg in 1545. 

None of these publications contained music, the psalms 
being at first sung to such secular tunes as were conceived 
to be most suitable to them. But, soon afterwards, dif- | 
ferent persons composed tunes expressly adapted to the | 
metrical versions. The first of these seems to have been 
Guitteaume Franc, who composed a set of tunes pub- | 
lished at Geneva, but without harmony, as singing in 
parts was not permitted by Calvin. ‘The other composers 
of these tunes were Lovis Bouneeors, Craupe Govunt- | 
met, and Craups Lr Jeunz, whose different collections, | 
published in the latter part of the sixteenth century, are 
still extant. Of these composers (except Le Jeune, who | 
was distinguished in other branches of the art), very little 
is known. Goudimel, in consequence of his having set 
to music Marot’s psalms, was one of the victims in the | 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. His work, which was | 
first printed at Paris, was afterwards reprinted in Hol- | 
land, in 1607, for the use of the Calvinists ; but it seems 
not to have been well adapted for congregational sing- | 
ing—for, in an edition of the psalms of Le Jeune, printed 





* Some of these may be found in the third volume of 
“ Burney’s History.” 
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he concludes—“I verily think, and am not ashamed to | 


tunes, it is certain that he himself published a collection | 
of psalms in the German language, for the use of the re- | 


at Leyden, in 1633, the editor says that, “ In publishing 
the psalms in parts, he had preferred the music of Claude 
Le Jeune to that of Goudimel: for, as the counterpoint 
was simply note for note, the most ignorant of music, if 
possessed of a voice, and acquainted with the psalm- 
tune, might join in the performance of any one of them; 
which is impracticable in the compositions of Goudimel, 
many of whose psalms, being composed in fugue, can be 
performed only by persons well skilled in music.” 

The first authority for the use of psalmody in England 
appears to have been the Act of Uniformity for the use 
of common prayer in English, in 1548, which contained 
a proviso, that “it shall be lawful for all men, as well in 
churches, chapels, oratorios, and other places, to use 
openly any psalm or prayer taken out of the Bible, at any 
due time—not letting or omitting thereby the service or 
any part thereof mentioned in the said book ;” that is, 
the Book of Common Prayer. In the following year, 
1549, a metrical version of fifty-one of the psalms was 
published by Thomas Sternhold: It was reprinted in 
1552; but neither edition contained musical notes. The 
entire version of the psalms was not published till 1562, 
when it was subjoined, for the first time, to the Book of 
Common Prayer, under this titlk—« The Whole Booke 
of Psalmes, collected into English Metre, by T. Stern- 
hold, J. Hopkins, and others, conferred with the Ebrue, 
with apt notes to sing them withal.” These notes con- 
sist of the mere tunes, without bass or any other part. 
The tunes are chiefly German, and the same which are 
still used in the continental Lutheran and Calvinist 
churches. From this it may be inferred that the same 
tunes had been previously known in England, and made 
use of from the time that metrical psalmody was allowed 
in our churches ; and many of these venerable old melo- 
dies are retained in our worship to this day. 

The first collection of these psalm-tunes, set in parts, 
was published in 1579, by William Damon, under the 
following title: “ The Psalms of David in English Meter, 
with notes of four parts set unto them by GuitieLmo 
Damon, to the use of the godly Christians, for recreating 
themselves, instede of fonde and unseemely ballades.” 
An excellent edition of the psalms, containing a separate 
tune for every psalm, was published by T. Este in 1594, 
Several eminent musicians, among whom were Dowland 
and Farnaby, were contributors to this work. The prin- 
cipal melody is given to the ¢enor, and the other parts 
are cantus (treble), altus (counter-tenor), and dbassus. 
| The counterpoint is simple, or note against note; and the 
harmony excellent. A still more valuable collection is 
that of Ravenscrort, first published in 1621, which 
contains a different melody for every psalm. Many of 
them are by the editor himself, and others are taken from 
the German, French, and Flemish collections. The har- 
mony, in four parts, was composed by twenty-one Eng- 
lish musicians, among whom we find the distinguished 
names of Tallis, Dowland, Morley, Bennet, Farnaby, and 
John Milton, the father of the poet. In this publication, 
Ravenscroft has put the name of Dowland to the 100th 
Psalm; from which circumstance, the Rev. W. Lisle 
Bowles* has inferred that Luther could not have been its 
author—strengthening this conclusion by showing that 
the air is so well adapted, not merely to the metre, but to 





| the accent, of the first verse of the English psalm, that 


it must have been composed expressly for those words. 
But this is by no means conclusive ; for, in the first place, 
all that is indicated by Ravenscroft is, that the parts 
were added by Dowland, the melody itself being placed 
by him in the index, among the French tunes—and, in 
the second place, no argument deduced from any sup- 
posed attention, on the part of the composers of those 
days, to the accent or prosody of language, is entitled to 
much weight. Dowland’s secular compositions show 
that he was wholly inattentive to such considerations. 
Mr. Bowles, therefore, has left the question as to Luther’s 
authorship of the music of this psalm just where he 
found it. There is no difficulty in supposing that a 
simple tune may suit the accents of four lines of verse, 
though not composed for them; and Luther may have 
not only composed, but harmonised this tune, though 
other harmony may have been afterwards put to it by 
Dowland. 

In Scotland, as in England, metrical psalmody was 
introduced at the time of the reformation ; and the psalm- 
tines, sung by the congregation, without the accompani- 


* Parochial History of Bremhill, 
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ment of an organ or any other instrument, form the only 
music admitted either into the service of the established 
church of that country, or into the places of worship of 
the dissenters who have seceded from it. The psalms 
are generally sung in unison, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, in unisons and octaves; but in congregations, 
among whom there is some musical knowledge, an im- 
perfect harmony is produced by the bass and other parts 
being sung by such individuals as are capable of doing 
so. In Edinburgh and the other principal towns, the 
clergymen pay considerable attention to the improvement 
of psalmody, by forming little choirs of trained singers, 
to lead the congregation, and by promoting among their 
parishioners the cultivation of singing in parts. 

Since the old collections already mentioned, many 
books of psalmody have been and still continue to be 
published. They are, indeed, by far too numerous; and 
a great portion of them, being produced by very incom- 
petent persons, are filled with mean and vulgar tunes, 
and crude and incorrect harmonies. The circulation of 
so many buoks of this description has tended very much 
to injure parochial singing—though the evil could easily 
be remedied by the clergymen and other persons in 
authority taking care that no books of psalmody were 
used in places of worship but such as are of known and 
established character. 

Dr. Burney entertained very erroneous opinions as to 
metrical psalmody—and almost every thing he says 
regarding it is tinged with prejudice. The following re- 
markable passage may be cited as containing a summary 
of his sentiments on the subject: “The puritans, who, 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, had devoted our 
cathedral service to destruction, and who seemed to wish 
not only to hear the psalms, but the whole scriptures, syl- 
labically sung in metre, assigned, as a reason for such an 
abuse of words,* as well as annihilation of poetry and 
music, the absolute necessity of such a simple kind of 
music as would suit the whole congregation. But why 
is the whole congregation to sing, any more than preach 
or read prayers? Indeed, it seems to have been the 
wish of illiterate and furious reformers, that all religious 
offices should be performed by field-preachers and street- 
singers: but it is well known by all who read the 
Scriptures, or hear them read, that both singing-men and 
singing-women were appointed to perform distinct parts 
of religious rites among the ancient Hebrews, as well as 
Christians; and it does not appear by any passages in 
the Bible, by any thing which the most ancient and 
learned commentators have urged concerning the per- 
formance of the psalms, or by Rabbinical traditions, that 
they were all originally intended to be sung by the mul- 
titude, or whole congregation, indiscriminately. Singing 
implies not only a tuneable voice, but skill in music ; for 
music either is or is not an art, or something which na- 
ture and instinct do not supply: if it be allowed that 
title, then study, practice, and experience may, at least, 


be as necessary to its attainment as to that of a mecha-. 


nical trade or calling. Every member of a conventicle, 
however it may abound with cordwainers and tailors, 
would not pretend to make a shoe or a suit of clothes— 
and yet, in our churches, ail are to sing. Such singing 
as is customary in our parochial service gives neither 
ornament nor dignity to the psalms, or portions of scrip- 
ture, that are drawled out and bawled with that unmu- 
sical and unmeaning vehemence which the satirist has 
described : 


. So swells each windpipe— 

Sach as from lab’ring lungs enthusiastic flows— 

High sound, attemper’d to the vocal nose. 

Dunciap. 

It cannot be for the sake of the sentiments or instructions 
which those words contain: these are better understood 
when read by the clergyman and clerk ; and why, after 
being read, they should be sung, unless music is supposed 
to add to their energy or embellishment, it is not easy to 
discover.” 

This passage sets out with an insinuation that the in- 
troduction of metrical psalmody into the English churches 
was the work of the puritans—the same parties “ who, 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, had devoted our 
cathedral service to destruction.” But it has been already 
seen that psalmody was admitted into our church by the 
Act of Uniformity for the use of common prayer, in the 


* The italics in this passage are Dr. Burney’s own. 
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reign of Edward the Sixth, when the ritual was estab- 
lished in conformity with the doctrines of the reformed 
religion, and there was no indication of any attempt to 
destroy the essentials of our cathedral service. Psalmody, 
of course, was put a stop to by Queen Mary, when the 
Romish ritual was restored; but, when Elizabeth re- 
established the service of the protestant church, the use of 
psalmody was restored, and immediately became general 
all over England. For this fact, we have Burney’s own 
authority, though he states it in the tone which pervades 
all that he says on this subject. “In the reign of Queen 
Mary, all the protestants, except those who courted mar- 
tyrdom, sang these psalms, sotto voce; but after the ac- 
cession of Queen Elizabeth, like orgies, they were roared 
aloud in almost every street, as well as church, through- 
out the kingdom.” Psalmody, therefore, first introduced 
in the reign of Edward the Sixth, was restored on the 
accession of Elizabeth; and this “wise princess,” as 
Burney justly calls her, is warmly praised by him for 
having “ steered, according to the true spirit of the church 
of England, between the two extremes of superstitious 
bigotry and irreverent fanaticism.” How then can he 
ascribe the introduction of psalmody to the influence of 
an irreverent fanaticism, to which Queen Elizabeth re- 
fused to yield? . Sternhold and Hopkins’s metrical ver- 
sion of the psalms was subjoined to the book of common 
prayer, because this wise queen and her counsellors be- 
lieved that it could be used, with advantage to religion, 
along with the ritual contained in that book, and not, 
certainly, from any compliance with the wishes of those 
who desired its destruction. 

Dr. Burney then asks, “ Why is the whole congrega- 
tion to sing, any more than to preach or read prayers?” 
The idea of the whole congregation preaching, involves 
an utter absurdity, which the idea of the whole congre- 
gation singing does not: but the congregation does ac- 
tually join in reading the prayers; and why may it not 
also join in singing the psalms, which are prayers? If 
the congregation does the one, it is proper and consistent 
that it should do the other. 

It is asserted by Dr. Burney, that “both singing-men 
and singing-women were appointed to perform distinct 
parts of religious rites among the ancient Hebrews as 
welltus Christians ;” and he adds, that “ it does not ap- 
pear by any passages in the Bible, by any thing which 
the most ancient and learned commentators have urged 
concerning the performance of the psalms, or by Rab- 
binical traditions, that they were all originally intended 
to be sung by the multitude, or whole congregation, in- 
discriminately.” We may leave out of view the question 
as to the practice of the ancient Hebrews, for the Jewish 
ritual was entirely abolished by the introduction of Chris- 
tianity: but the assertion, in so far as it relates to the 
primitive Christians, is entirely incorrect. When the 
Divine Founder of our religion himself instituted the 
sacrament of the supper, and gave to his disciples the ex- 
ample of the manner in which it has ever since been 
observed in all Christian churches, the solemnity was 
concluded by their singing a hymn or psalm. When 
Paul and Silas were in prison, “ at midnight they prayed 
and sang praises unto God.” St. Paul enjoins to the 
church of the Colossians the use of “ psalms, and hymns, 
and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your hearts to 
the Lord.” A similar injunction is given by him to the 
Ephesians: and James says, “Is any among you afflict- 
ed? let him pray. Is any merry ? let him sing psalms.” 
That the primitive Christians must necessarily have fol- 
lowed both the precepts and the example of Christ himself, 
and of his apostles, cannot be doubted ; and accordingly 
we have the evidence of profane writers to this effect. 
Pliny accused the Christians, not only of neglecting the 
sacrifices, but of holding meetings before day-break, to 
sing in honour of Christ as a God ; and Lucian notices 
the rage for psalm-singing among the Christians. In 
those times, when Christianity was not established, or 
even tolerated, and when the converts to this religion had 
no churches or regular places of worship, it is absurd to 
suppose that their psalms and hymns were sung by or- 
ganised bands of singing-men and singing-women, apart 
from the congregation: and Burney, in another part of 
his work,* makes admissions utterly inconsistent with 
such a supposition. He says, that “ it is in vain to seek 
for any regular ritual before this period ;” that is, the 
time of Constantine, the first Christian emperor—and 


* Vol. ii, p. 5, 6. 





that he “cannot find better authority for the establish- 
ment of music in the church, during the reign of Censtan- 
tine, than that of Eusebius, who was his cotemporary, 
and a principal agent in the ecclesiastical transactions of 
the times.” And he adds, “ It was in the year 412 from 
the coming of our Saviour, that Christianity, after the 
defeat of Maxentius, became the established seligion of 
the Roman empire. The primitive Christians, previous 
to this important era, being subject to persecution, pro- 
scription, and martyrdom, must frequently have been re- 
duced to silent prayer in dens and caves.” Previous to 
this era, however, and even down from the time of our 
Saviour himself and his apostles, the first Christians are 
proved to have sung psalms and hymns in their exercises 
of devotion; but, without churches, without a ritual, 
subject to persecution, proscription, and martyrdom, meet- 
ing in secresy and apprehension of discovery, are we to 
imagine that they sat and listened to disciplined choirs of 
singing-men and singing-women ? 

The argument that, because music is an art, and re- 
quires study, practice, and experience, as well as a me- 
chanical trade or calling, every member of a congregation 
ought no more to pretend to sing than to make a pair of 
shoes, is a very shallow fallacy. Music is an art, un- 
doubtedly ; but its different branches require very dif- 
ferent degrees of study, practice, and experience. A 
shepherd tending his flock, and a village maiden at her 
rural labour, will sing “the old and antique songs” of 
their native valley, in a manner that will charm the most 
cultivated taste, and even move the feelings, 


More than light airs, and recollected terms 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times ; 


such songs as that which is described by the enamoured 
Duke Orsino: i 


Mark it, Cesario ; it is old and plain : 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do use to chant it. 


But if it requires little art and study to sing these an- 
cient and simple airs, to sing the melodies of the psalms 
requires still less. In those parts of the country where 
attention is paid to parochial psalmody, especially in Scot- 
land, the psalm tunes are familiar to every one; and, 
when devoutly sung by the whole body of a congrega- 
tion, nothing can be more fallacious than the ludicrous 
light in which Dr. Burney has attempted to place them. 
They are, on the contrary, solemn, impressive, and, in a 
large congregation, frequently sublime. When Haydn 
heard a psalm sung in unison by four thousand children, 
in St. Paul’s cathedral, he was moved to tears, and de- 
clared that that simple and natural air had given him the 
greatest pleasure he had ever received from music. In 
every large congregation there must be many coarse and 
untuneable voices ; but the greatest part of the assembly 
will be qualified in voice and ear, to sing such plain and 
simple music with propriety ; and, in the present state 
of musical knowledge, there are few congregations with- 
out many persons who can sing at least a correct bass 
to the melody, especially if the harmony is simply and 
steadily played upon an organ, and sung by a small 
choir; or (as in Scotland) sung by a small choir without 
an organ. 

Dr. Burney’s arguments against the use of psalmody 
are derived entirely from the abuses of it ; and, whatever 
may have been the case in his time, his description of 
these abuses is much exaggerated as applicable to the 
psalmody of the present day. Still it may and ought to 
be much improved. The parochial clergy ought every 
where to pay great attention to its cultivation. It ought 
to form a regular branch of taition in schools, by which 
not only an end would be put to the “ drawling and 
bawling,” ¢for Burney’s complaint of which there is still 
some foundation,) but the people would be enabled to 
sing the different parts of the harmony. Care ought to 
be taken to introduce into every congregation some col- 
lection of the psalms of established character, in order 
that the harmony may not only be good, but uniform ; 
for a bass taken from one collection, a tenor from an- 
other, and a counter-tenor from a third, though good in 
themselves, may produce nothing but discord, when 
joined together. Strict attention ought also to be paid 
to the time of these tunes. They are too often sung as 
if they consisted entirely of equal notes, which are diawn 
out to an immoderate length. But they have long and 
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short notes, accent and rhythmical movement; a dis- 
regard to which affords the chief ground for Dr. Bur- 
ney’s charge against them. ee 

The importance of a part of our musical service, in 
which the whole congregation have it in their power to 
raise their voices in songs of prayer and praise, is more 
and more acknowledged. And the prevailing impres- 
sion on this subject will naturally be followed by the 
adoption of the means necessary to invest this portion of 
our public worship with all the dignity and solemnity of 
which it is capable. 

——— 
CHAPTER XV. 


Composers of English sacred music since the time of Purcell— 
Clarke—Aldrich—Croft—Weldon—Greene—Travers—Boyce— 
Nares—Kent—Battishill—Arnold—Crotch—Attwood—Horsley 
—Adams—English cathedral music. 

The choral music appropriated to the service of our 
cathedrals is peculiarly English, and differs essentially 
from the sacred music of every other country. It be- 
longs to the school of composition founded by the great 
harmonists of the sixteenth century ; and the grave and 
religious character impressed upon it by Gibbons, Tallis, 
and Bird, has been preserved by the unbroken series of 
distinguished musicians, who, down to our own time, 
have devoted their talents to the service of the church. 
Our music consecrated to religion retains the grand and 
solemn harmony of the old masters ; and, if its melodies 
have, in the progress of time, acquired additional grace 
and smoothness, they have not lost the serious and chas- 
tened expression which befits the language of devotion. 
It admits none of those light and tripping measures, 
which, in the words of Pope, 


Make the soul dance upon a jig to heaven ; 


or rather, draw it down from those heavenly contempla- 
tions which religious music ought to inspire, and fill it 
with the thoughts of worldly pursuits and trifling amuse- 
ments. 

Some account has already been given of the most dis- 
tinguished composers for the English church, down to 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, including the 
illustrious Purcell. It remains to notice the most emi- 
nent of their successors. 

Dr. Jenemsan Cranke was educated in the Chapel 
Royal, under Dr. Blow; and was afterwards, along with 
him, joint organist of the Chapel Royal. A hopeless 
passion for a lady of rank much superior to his own, 
threw him into a state of melancholy, which terminated 
in suicide, in the year 1707. Being thus cut off at an 
early period of life, his works were few; but his anthems, 
which are printed in Boyce’s collection, are remarkable 
for their tender and pathetic expression. His full an- 
them, “ Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem,” is considered the 
best of his compositions. 

The Rev. Dr. Henny Atpnicu, though not a pro- 
fessional musician, was profoundly skilled in the art, and 
his compositions for the church, which are numerous, 
are not inferior to those of the best masters of his time. 
He was appointed dean of Christ church, Oxford, in 
1689, and died in 1710. He was a man of great and 
varied attainments; being not only an excellent musician, 
but a learned divine, and an accomplished scholar and 
critic. He devoted himself to the improvement and cul- 
tivation of music in the university to which he belonged ; 
“and,” says Burney, “ music perhaps never flourished 
so much at Oxford, as under his example, guidance, and 
patronage.” 

Dr. Aldrich composed nearly forty services and an- 
thems, which are preserved in the third volume of Dr. 
Tudway’s collection. Besides these, he added to our 
stock of cathedral music many admirable compositions, 
by adapting English words from the psalms and liturgy 
to motets of Tallis, Bird, Palestrina,.Carissimi, and other 
composers, which were originally set to Latin words, for 
the Romish service. He was much beloved for his be- 
nevolent character and cheerful and social temper; and 
produced, for the amusement of his friends, some lively 
rounds and catches, which are still preserved. His round, 
“ Hark, the bonny Christ church bells,” is familiar to 
every body. He bequeathed to his college his large col- 
lection of music, of which Dr. Burney says, “ Having, 
in 1778 and 1779, made a catalogue of these musical 
works, I can venture to say, that for masses, motets, 
madrigals, and anthems of the sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries, the collection is the most complete of any that 
I have had an opportunity of consulting.” It is much 
to be regretted that nothing has been done to give the 
public the benefit of these musical treasures. 

Dr. Wiit1am Crort was born in 1677, and educated 
in the Chapel Royal, under Dr. Blow. In 1707, on the 
death of Jeremiah Clarke, he was appointed joint organ- 
ist with Blow, on whose death, in 1708, he became sole 
organist, and master of the children of the Chapel Royal, 
and also organist of Westminster Abbey. In 1715, he 
was created doctor of music in the univer8ity of Oxford. 
In 1724, he published, by subscription, asplendid edition 
of his choral music, in two volumes folio, under the title 
of “ Musica Sacra, or Select Anthems, in score.” The 
author says, in his preface, that this work is the first spe- 
cimen of music in score, engraved on plates; choral 
compositions having been previously printed with types, 
in single parts, and full of errors. He died in 1727, in the 
fiftieth year of his age, of a disease caused by his attend- 
ance at the coronation of George the Second. 

Dr. Croft’s anthems are very grand and solemn; their 
harmony is pure, and their melody elegant and expres- 
sive. These qualities are peculiarly remarkable in his 
three-part anthem, “ O Lord, thou hast searched me out,” 
which, from its length, is divided into two parts. Every 
movement of this anthem is excellent; and such is its 
apparent simplicity, that the great skill of its construc- 
tion is not at first perceived. The opening movement, 
for three voices, is graceful and flowing, but without the 
slightest departure from the severity of the church style; 
and the solo which follows, in its breadth, expression, 
and freedom from the stiff divisions which too often en- 
cumber the best music of the period, is a model of com- 
position for a bass voice. Dr. Croft, indeed, is himself 
by no means free from this fault; and, even in this an- 
them,.the tenor solo, which opens the second part, and 
the verse for three voices, which follows, are deformed 
by such passages. The concluding chorus, a fugue on 
two subjects, is as clear in effect as masterly in contriv- 
ance. The full anthem, “ O Lord, rebuke me not,” con- 
tains a fugue in six parts, and on two subjects, which is 
in the true ecclesiastical style of the old masters, and 
one of the noblest compositions of which our church can 
boast. Dr. Croft completed the burial serviee, of which 
Purcell composed only one movement, “ Thou knowest 
the secrets of our hearts,” which was performed at the 
funeral of Queen Mary, and at his own. Croft followed 
the design of Purcell, in writing it throughout in simple 
counterpoint of note against note, so that every syllable 
is uttered simultaneously by all the voices; and the 
solemn simplicity of this harmony is deeply impressive. 
The anthems, “ God is gone up,” and “ Put me not to 
rebuke,” both of which are in Boyce’s collection, are 
among the best of Croft’s compositions. 

Joun Wetpon was a native of Chichester. In 1708 
he succeeded Dr. Blow as one of his majesty’s organists ; 
and he likewise became organist of St. Bride’s, and of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. He died in 1736. Weldon 
composed many anthems, of which two specimens (the 
best, it may be presumed,) are contained in Dr. Boyce’s 
collection. One of these, a full anthem in six parts, 
“ Hear my crying, O God,” is excellent ; but it has been 
remarked that his church music in general, though 
pleasing and melodious, is deficient in invention and 
depth of harmonical combination. Weldon composed 
some beautiful songs, which are still popular; among 
them is the air, “ Let ambition fire thy mind,” which 
has been converted into “ Hope, thou nurse of young 
desire,” the elegant duet in the opera of “ Love in a 
Village.” 

Dr. Maurice Greene was educated in the choir of 
St. Paul’s, and early noticed as a good organist and com- 
poser for the church. Before he was twenty years of 
age, he obtained the place of organist of St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the-West ; and he afterwards obtained, in succession, 
the situations of organist of St. Paul’s, organist and 
composer to the Chapel Royal, and master of his majes- 
ty’s band. In 1730, he obtained the degree of doctor of 
music at Cambridge, and was appointed professor of 
music in that university. In 1750, he succeeded, through 
the death of a relation, to a large property; and, being 
now in a state of ease and affluerice, formed the plan of 
making a great collection of English cathedral music, in 
order to prevent it from being lost or corrupted. He 
accordingly collected a great number of manuscript an- 





thems and services, and had made considerable progress 








in preparing them for publication, when he was pre- 
vented, by the failure of his health, from prosecuting his 
design. He transferred it, therefore, to Dr. Boyce, his 
friend and pupil, whose magnificent publication is a 
completion of the design of Dr. Greene. He died in the 
year 1755. 

When Handel arrived in England, Greene courted his 
society with great assiduity ; but a violent animosity 
afterwards took place between them, which lasted during 
Greene’s life. In consequence of this, Greene took 
every opportunity of decrying the works of Handel, and 
extolling those of his rivals, while Handel always ex- 
pressed aversion and contempt for Greene. “ Handel,” 
says Burney, “ was but too prone to treat inferior artists 
with contempt. What provocation he had received from 
Greene, after their first acquaintance, I know not; but 


: for many years of his life, he never spoke of him with- 


out some injurious epithet.” «Greene’s figure,” he 
adds, “ was below the common size, and he had the mis- 
fortune to be very much deformed ; yet his address and 
exterior manners were those of a man of the world, mild, 
attentive, and well-bred.” 

Greene deserves to be placed in the highest rank of 
our musical writers for the church, notwithstanding the 
disparaging terms in which Dr, Burney, and other critics, 
have spoken of his compositions. Burney’s praise is 
faint, while he dwells upon the faults of Greene’s style— 
his divisions, repetitions of the same passage a note 
higher or a note lower, and shakes. And Mr. Mason, 
in his “ Essay on Church Music,” says that Dr. Croft 
“ was the first composer who gave into the defect of long 
and intricate divisions, and unnecessary, if not im- 
proper, repetitions of parts of the melody,” and that Dr. 
Greene catried this fault to a greater excess. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine how Mr. Mason could have stumbled on 
the assertion that Dr. Croft was the first composer who 
gave into the defect of long and intricate divisions. The 
use of such divisons was a prevailing fault before the 
times of Croft and Greene ; and, in giving into it, which 
they certainly did to some extent, these composers merely 
conformed with the taste of the time. Neither of them 
indulged in it to a greater degree than Handel did; and, 
as in his case, their best compositions, and those which 
will live the longest, are nearly or wholly free from it. 
From Burney’s observations on Greene’s anthems, he 
appears not to have examined those on which the com- 
poser’s reputation chiefly rests. The full anthem for 
four voices, “ Lord, let me know mine end,” which Burney 
never mentions, is not surpassed, we believe, by any thing 
in the whole range of cathedral music. The opening move- 
ment is deeply pathetic; and, though a profound and 
masterly fugue on two subjects, is as flowing and un- 
constrained as if written in simple counterpoint. The 
verse which follows, for two treble voices, “For man 
walketh in a vain shadow,” is of the purest melody, and 
contains several exquisite touches of feeling ; and the 
concluding chorus, “ And now, O Lord, what is my 
hope,” breathes the most earnest supplication. This 
beautiful anthem speaks a language which time can 
neither obscure nor enfeeble. Similar in merit, though 
opposite in character, is the two-part anthem, “O give 
thanks ;” which, too, is not noticed by Burney. It has 
the same truth of expression, though its accents are 
those of joy, chastened by devotion; and the divisions 
which are introduced in one of the solos are not incon- 
sistent with the character of the movement. 

Had Burney’s attention been directed to these, and 
many other anthems which he appears to have over- 
looked, he never could have said that, as to invention 
and design, Dr. Greene seldom soars above mediocrity. 
Even in his solo anthems, where the faults of his age 
are most apparent, the melody is generally admirable, 
frequently reminding us of the German and Italian com- 
posers of a later period. In the two-part anthem, “O 
God of my righteousness,” the treble solo, “I will lay 
me down in peace,” has all the tranquil sweetness, and 
graceful smoothness of melody, with which Haydn would 
have treated the subject. 

Dr. Greene composed a good deal of secular music, 
consisting of cantatas, songs, &c. His duet, “ Busy, 
curious, thirsty fly,” and several of his songs, are still 
kept in remembrance. 

Joun Travers is another composer who has not met 
with justice from our great musical historian. About 
the year 1725, he became organist of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden ; and was afterwards appointed organist of the 
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Chapel Royal, which situation he held till his death, in 
1758. Burney, speaking of him as a composer for the 
church, says that “ his compositions, however pure the 
harmony, can only be ranked with pieces of mechanism, 
which labour alone may produce without the assistance 
of genius.” Notwithstanding this severe sentence, seve- 
ral of his anthems are still used in our service, and de- 
serve to be so. His two-part anthem, “ Ascribe unto the 
Lord,” though the solo parts are too much loaded with 
divisions, contains melody that is both beautiful and ex- 
pressive; and the harmony of the final chorus, while it 
is not deficient in fulness, is simple and natural, and free 
from that mechanical elaboration which Burney ascribes 
to the music of this composer. The canzonets of Tra- 
vers, for one and two voices, were long extremely popu- 
lar; and one of them, “ Haste, my Nanette,” is still a 
favourite, both among professional singers and amateurs. 

Dr. Wixtt1am Boyce, one of the greatest of English 
musicians, was born in London in 1710. When a boy 
he was a chorister of St. Paul’s, and afterwards became 
a pupil of Dr. Greene, then organist of that cathedral. 
In 1736, on the death of Mr. Weldon, he was appointed 
one of the composers to the Chapels Royal. In 1749, 
at the installation of the Duke of Newcastle, as chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge, he set to music 
the installation ode, written by Mr. Mason, and likewise 
an anthem ; and on this occasion he obtained the honour 
of a doctor’s degree. In 1755, on the death of Dr. 
Greene, he was appointed master of his majesty’s band ; 
and, in 1758, he was chosen as one of the organists of 
the Chapel Royal, in the room of Travers. In his latter 


years he became afflicted with the gout, of which he | 
died, in 1779, leaving behind him not only an exalted | 


reputation as a musician, but the character of a most 
respectable and amiable man. 

Dr. Boyce’s cathedral music is of a very high order. 
The finest of his anthems were published in 1780, by 
his widow, under the title of « Fifteen Anthems, together 
with a Te Deum and Jubilate, in score, composed for the 
Royal Chapels.” Another collection of twelve anthems, 
with a short service, was pablished in 1790, also by the 
author’s widow; and six of his anthems, with a Te 
Deum and Jubilate, are published in Dr. Arnold’s col- 
lection of cathedral music. On an examination of these 
works, it appears evident that Dr. Boyce’s style was 
formed by a profound study of the greates? ecclesiastical 
composers, not only of England, but of other countries, 
aided by a discriminating judgment, and a strong origi- 
nal genius. His harmonies, while they are full of in- 
genuity and learning, have the breadth and massive gran- 
deur which distinguish the choral works of Handel: 
his setting of the words is always distinct and emphatic ; 
and his melody is pure and flowing, yet appropriate to 
the subject, and free from levity. Passages of divisions 
frequently occur in his solos; but divisions are not al- 
ways to be censured. On the contrary, though they are 
no longer employed, as of old, without discrimination or 
meaning, yet they continue to be used by the greatest 
masters, as legitimate means of musical imitation and 
expression. It is in this way that they are used by 
Boyce, in whose anthems they sometimes speak the lan- 
guage of jubilation and joyful thanksgiving, and some- 
times imitate the sounds or other phenomena of nature. 
Examples of the happy effect of divisions in expressing, 
by inarticulate sounds, the feelings of thankfulness and 
joy, may be found in the solo anthem, “ Praise the Lord, 
ye servants,” and in the anthem for two voices, “ O sing 
unto the Lord a new song,” and, in the solo anthem, 
“The Lord is King,” the raging of the sea is finely re- 
presented by the rolling divisions sung by a bass voice. 
Such passages as these, not being dictated by the caprice 
of taste and fashion, but derived from the natural prin- 
ciples of musical language, will never cease to be intel- 
ligible. Among Dr. Boyce’s cathedral music, the an- 
thems, “ By the waters of Babylon,” and “ Turn thee 
unto me, O Lord,” are remarkable for their pathetic ex- 
pression. The full anthem for eight voices, “O give 
thanks unto the Lord,” has probably never been sur- 
passed for the wonderful command of harmonical re- 
sources which it exhibits, and the grandeur of its effect. 
The opening movement, for solo voices, in eight real 
parts, after a few bars of simple counterpoint, assumes 
the form of a canon in the unison on four separate 
subjects, carried on with great freedom and clearness, and 
terminated by a fugue, the subject of whiclt is strongly 
marked, and treated in a style of masterly simplicity. 











The verse which follows, for four voices, is remarkable 
for the graceful and flowing melody of the different parts ; 
and the hallelujah chorus, in eight parts, intermingled 
with solo passages, which terminates the whole, is a 
stupendous effort of genius. It is impossible to listen to 
music like this without feeling, that even the language 
of inspiration can be clothed with additional majesty by 
the sublime strains of our ecclesiastical harmony, 

Besides enriching the music of our church by his own 
compositions, Dr. Boyce conferred on it a great benefit 
by his invaluable collection of cathedral music, which 
appeared in 1760, in three volumes. This work, which 
had been undertaken by Greene, was completed by Boyce. 
It is a selection of the best productions of the English 
ecclesiastical composers during the two preceding cen- 
turies, and is a monument, not only of the editor’s learn- 
ing, research, and judgment, but of his liberal spirit and 
zeal in the cause of his art ; for, in undergoing the labour 
and incurring the hazard of this great and expensive 
publication, he could not have been actuated by any 
prospect of pecuriary recompense. 

Though the reputation of Dr. Boyce rests chiefly on 
his sacred music, yet his secular compositions have great 
merit. His serenata of Solomon, which was published 
in 1743, was long popular, and some parts of it are still 
frequently performed ; particularly the air, “ Softly rise, 
O southern breeze,” remarkable for its beautiful bassoon 
accompaniment ; and the duet, “Together let us range 
the fields;” both of which are heard with delight by 
those who retain their taste for the pure and chaste Eng- 
lish style of the last century. He composed the music 
of an opera entitled “ The Chaplet,” which kept its place 
on the stage for many years; and a number of songs, 
which were published in various collections. These are 
now little known; but some of them, if revived, would 
be found elegant and agreeable novelties. 


Dr. James Nanes was born in 1715. He received 
his earliest musical education in the Chapel Royal, and 
afterwards studied under Dr. Pepusch. The place of 
organist in York cathedral was his first preferment. In 
1756 he succeeded Dr. Greene in the situation of organ- 
ist and composer to his majesty ; and, about the same 
time, received a doctor’s degree in the university of 
Cambridge. He died in 1783, in his sixty-eighth year. 
He was a man of great integrity of character, of benevo- 
lent and cheerful disposition, and great attainments in 
literature. His compositions for the church consist of a 
collection of twenty anthems, published in 1778, and a 
morning and evening service, with six anthems, pub- 
lished after his death. These works are entitled to a 
high place among our cathedral music. They are sim- 
ple in their construction ; the author having, upon prin- 
ciple, avoided elaborate combinations of harmony, and 
florid melody. “I have been very sparing of divisions,” 
he says, in the preface to the first collection of his an- 
thems, “ thinking them too airy for the church ; and have 
rather endeavoured to enforce the sentiment of the words, 
than to display the art of musical composition.” In 
this he has been successful: his harmony being pure 
and full, and his melody elegant and expressive. While, 
however, in adopting this simple style, he properly fol- 
lowed the bent of his own genius, and produced a series 
of anthems which add to the variety of our cathedral 
music, by being placed in contrast with more elaborate 
works, yet we apprehend that the choral music of the 
church is that which, above every other class, requires 
the utmost resources of the art of musical composition ; 
and that the profound harmonies, and learned combina- 
tions of the ecclesiastical style, impart to it a grave and 
solemn character which fits it for the offices of religion. 
It is its depth and elaboration which form the line of 
demarcation between the music of our church and that 
of the every day world. Deprived of these qualities, its 
harmony will become trite and commonplace, and it will 
save itself from insipidity only by borrowing the melody 
of the theatre. By degrees, a verse of an anthem will 
be set in the style of an opera air, or duet, and the choral 
part will differ in nothing but the words from a theatrical 
finale. Such has been the manner in which the music 
of the*church has been ruined in Italy, the country in 
which it once existed in all its greatness ; and such, too, 
has been the manner in which it has been corrupted in 
Germany. “We are far from saying that Dr. Nares’ own 
productions are deficient in gravity ; but, were the prin- 
ciples hy which he professed to be guided in their com- 





position, and which are likewise advocated by Mr. Mason,” 
to be generally adopted by composers of cathedral music, 
its gradual degeneracy would certainly ensue. 

Dr. Nares composed a set of catches, canons, and 
glees, dedicated to the Earl of Mornington, and a set of 
beautiful English duets. 

James Kent was born in 1700, and received his mu- 
sical education in the Chapel Royal, under the care of 
Dr. Croft. After quitting the chapel, he became organ- 
ist to Trinity College, Cambridge, and, in 1737, was ap- 
pointed organist of the cathedral of Winchester, the 
place of his birth, which situation he held till his death, 
in 1776. In his cathedral music he followed the style 
of Dr. Croft, though his compositions are less elaborate, 
and his melodies more free from divisions, and of a more 
modern cast, than those of his master. His anthems are 
in frequent use, particularly “ Hear my prayer,” which 
is very beautiful and expressive. His anthems, “ Hear- 
ken unto this, O man,” “ My song shall be of mercy,” 
“O Lord, our governor,” and several others, are also 
much esteemed. Kent not only adopted the style of Dr. 
Croft, but even borrowed his ideas, and avowed it, as if 
it were a matter of course. He once said to a friend 
who was-present at the rehearsal of one of his anthems, 
“I know your thoughts: there is the same passage in 
In. Croft ; but could I have done better than copy him 
in that case?” This ingenuousness was commendable; 
but, though quotation is allowable in literature, where it 
can be always avowed, it is quite inadmissible in music, 
where it cannot be distinguished from plagiarism. 

JonatTuan Barrisarit, though chiefly known by his 
secular music, was also an excellent composer for the 
church. He was born in 1738, and educated in the 
choir of St. Paul’s cathedral, and was organist succes- 
sively of several churches in London. He died in 1801. 
Four of his anthems are published in Page’s « Harmonia 
Sacra.” ‘They are all excellent, particularly the full an- 
them for seven voices, “Call to remembrance, O Lord,” 
which is a perfect model for this species of composition. 
Nothing can be more clear and unembarrassed than the 
treatment of these numerous parts ; the melody of each 
voice is flowing and natural; and the combined effect of 
the whole is admirable. The middle movement, for three 
voices, “ O remember not the sins of my youth,” is full 
of that touching expression for which Battishill’s music 
of every class is remarkable. The glees and rounds of 
this composer are well known to every lover of English 
vocal music. His songs and ballads long preserved their 
popularity; and it is to be regretted that such beautiful 
melodies as “ When Damon languished at my feet,” 
“ Ye shepherds and nymphs,” and “ Kate of Aberdeen,” 
should ever be forgotten. 

As a very eminent and popular composer, Dr. Samvurn 
Arno tp demands notice in another place; but he is also 
entitled to a high rank among our ecclesiastical musi- 
cians. In early life, he derived from his intercourse with 
Handel, a taste for sacred music; and his oratorios, 
“The Cure of Saul,” « Abimelech,” “The Resurrec- 
tion,” “The Prodigal Son,” and “ The Shunamite Wo- 
man,” are described by his biographer, Dr. Burney, as 
being worthy of the disciple of so great a master as 
Handel. The oratorio of “ The Redemption” was com- 
piled by him from the works of Handel ; and it is through 
the medium of this oratorio that several of Handel’s 
finest Italian opera songs, introduced into it with English 
words, are still known to the public. On the death of 
Dr. Nares, Dr. Arnold was chosen his successor, as or- 
ganist and composer to his majesty ; and, while in this 
situation, composed a number of services and anthems 
for the use of the Chapel Royal, none of which, though 
some of them are beautiful and masterly, have been 
published. In connection with his character of an ec- 
clesiastical musician, it is proper to mention his edition 
of the works of Handel, and his collection of cathedral 
music, forming a continuation to that of Boyce ; two 
magnificent works, which are monuments of his zeal, 
energy, and judgment. 

Dr. Wixu1am Crotcn, like Mozart, is an instance of 
precocious juvenile talent fully developed in after life. 
This great musician was born at Norwich in 1775 ; and, 
in his earliest infancy, displayed such singular musical 
dispositions, that he attracted the notice of Dr. Burney, 
whose account of him, before he was four years of age 
published in the “ Philosophical Transactions” for 1779, 


* Essay on Church Music. 
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excited the attention of the philosophical as well as the 
musical world. An interesting account of him, about 
the same period, is also given by the Honourable Daines 
Barrington. The details given by these writers are 
equally wonderful as in the case of Mozart. When 
about two years old, Crotch heard the tune of “ God 
save the King,” played on his father’s organ, and became 
so restless and unruly, that his mother, imagining he 
wanted to get at the organ, placed him at the keys, which 
he immediately began to strike, and, after a little while, 
made an evident approach towards the air. Before he 
rose, he made himself master of the first part; next day, 
with his brother’s assistance, he played the treble of the 
second part; and, on the third day, learned to play the 
bass. Before he was four years of age, the accuracy of 
his ear was such, that he was able, not only to name any 
note that was struck, but to tell in what key a tune was 
played; and he was also able, with perfect facility, to 
transpose the tunes which he himself played into any 
key, even the most remote. As he grew older, his mu- 
sical attainments rapidly increased, while, at the same 
Yime, he possessed a general intelligence beyond his age. 
He discovered a gehius and inclination for drawing, al- 
most as soon as for music. Painting has continued to 
be his favourite recreation, and he has acquired a pro- 
ficiency in it of which few amateurs can boast. 

When he was eleven or twelve years of age he resided 
at Cambridge, and did the duty of organist at several of 
the chapels. In 1788 he removed to Oxford, and began 
his studies with a view to the church; but he afterwards 
resumed the musical profession, and was appointed or- 
ganist of Christ church, in 1790. In 1797, he became 
professor of music in that university, and, in 1799, ob- 
tained the degree of doctor of music. On the establish- 
ment of the Royal Academy of Music, in 1823, he was 
nominated principal of that institution. 

Dr. Crotch’s great work is the oratorio of “ Palestine,” 
the poetry of which is the beautiful prize poem of Bishop 
Heber. In this oratorio, Dr. Crotch has displayed a 
grandeur and originality of conception worthy of his 
most illustrious predecessors, and has united, in the hap- 
piest manner, the depth and severity of the old eccle- 
siastical masters, with the graceful and flowing melody 
and orchestral effects of the modern school. The cho- 
ruses are noble and majestic; the concluding chorus, in 
particular, “ Worthy is the Lamb,” possesses the simple 
and massive grandeur of Handel. The quartet, « Lo, 
star-led chiefs,” is not surpassed by any thing in the 
works of the greatest masters. Whether considered 
with reference to the delicious melody of the different 
parts, or the exquisite harmony produced by their com- 
bination, this movement may be regarded as a perfect 
composition. - Several of the airs are exceedingly beau- 
tiful and expressive. It is surprising, and much to be 
regretted, that this work, which does so much honour to 
the English school of music, is so rarely performed. 

Dr. Crotch is the author of several excellent anthems, 
and other pieces of sacred music. His motet, “ Methinks 
I hear the full celestial choir,” is generally known. As 
a glee-writer, and a composer for the organ, on which he 
is a great performer, his talents are of a very high order. 
He has written some useful elementary treatises ; but in 
works of this kind, we are still much behind the Ger- 
mans and French. 

Several of our other living musicians have distin- 
guished themselves by their compositions for the church. 
Mr, Atrwoop, the present organist of St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral, besides other works of this class, is the author of 
two magnificent anthems, with full orchestral accompani- 
ments, written for, and performed on the occasions of 
the coronation of George the Fourth and his present 
majesty. Mr. Horsxey, one of the most eminent of our 
glee-writers, hes also composed several services and an- 
thems of great merit; and Mr. Apams, a most masterly 
performer on the organ, has published a number of vo- 
luntaries, in the grand and solemn style which belongs 
to that instrument. 

England is thus entitled to boast that her cathedral 
music is superior to that of any other country, and that, 
while the music of the church in Italy, and even Ger- 
many, has degenerated, ours retains the solemn grandeur 
of the olden time. Our services and anthems, too, are 
more vocal than the masses and motets of the Romish 
church ; for, in these, the voices are very frequently 
subordinate to the rich and powerful instrumental sym- 
phony which accompanies them. ur cathedral music 





is accompanied by the organ only; a kind of accom | 
paniment that is not liable to the changes which orches- | 
tral music is constantly undergoing, and, from its grave | 
and solid style, is calculated to support and enrich the | 
vocal harmony without witlidrawing the attention from 
it. The more independent vocal music is of instru- 
mental accompaniment, the less it will be subject to the 
mutability of taste and fashion ; and this is one cause 
of the durability of our cathedral music. Its choral 
harmony, too, is of surpassing grandeur, when performed 
with sufficient vocal strength; but, unfortunately, this 
is seldom the case in our cathedrals and churches. The 
body of vocal sound being too feeble to fill the edifice, 
the organist endeavours to supply the defect by fhe loud- 
ness of his playing. But two and two do not always 
make four. By doubling the quantity of vocal sound, 
the greatness of its effect may be doubled: not so when 
the added quantity of sound is instrumental. This ad- 
dition, indeed, frequently subtracts from the effect of the 
whole ; for the listener is painfully employed in strain- 
ing his ear to separate the tones and words of the 
choristers from the mass of instrumental sounds in 
which they are smothered. The choral establishments 
of the cathedrals are, at present, inadequate to do jus- 
tice to the grand and solemn music which they have to 
perform. 


—— 
CHAPTER XVI. 

Composers for the English stage during the eighteenth century 
—Pepusch — Galliard — Carey—Lampe — Dr. Arne — Michael 
Arne—Linley —Jackson— Arnold —Dibdin—Shield—Storace. 

In taking a review of the composers for the theatre 
who flourished in England during the last century, the 
first who presents himself is Dr. Joan CunisroruEr 
Pepusca. : 

This eminent musician was born at Berlin in 1667. | 
His father, a protestant minister in that city, observing | 
his early propensity, gave him an excellent musical | 
education, by which he profited so much, that, at the 
age of fourteen, he had acquired considerable reputation | 
for learning and skill in the art. He came to England | 
about the year 1700, and resided in this country for the | 
remainder of his life. He was at first engaged at Drury- | 
lane theatre, and assisted in preparing for the stage the 
operas that were performed there; parts of some of | 
which appear to have been composed by him. He de- | 
voted himself, however, more to the study of the ancient 
Greek writers on music, than to the practite of the art; | 
and his enquiries, however unprofitable in other respects, 
gained him the character of a profound musician, and | 
the honour of a doctor’s degree, conferred on him by | 
the University of Oxford, in 1713. In order to prevent | 
the music of the great masters of the preceding century | 
from falling into oblivion, he formed a plan, in which he | 
was assisted by many of the principal dilettanti of that | 
period, for the establishment of an academy for the per- | 
formance of ancient vocal and instrumental music ; an | 
institution which, under the name of the Academy of | 
Ancient Music, existed till the year 1792. 

About the year 1724, Dr. Berkeley, afterwards Bishop | 
of Cloyne, having formed a plan for erecting a college | 
in the Bermuda islands, engaged Dr. Pepusch as one of | 
the members of the projected establishment. He and | 
his associates emburked for the place of their destina- 
tion; but the ship was wrecked, and the undertaking 
abandoned. After his return to England, he married the | 
celebrated singer Margarita de |’Epine, who brought | 
him a fortune of ten thousand pounds; but the posses- | 
sion of affluence did not cause any relaxation in his 
pursuits. He assisted Gay to select the national airs in 
* The Beggar’s Opera,” to which he composed basses ; 
and he wrote also an overture to the opera. This profli- 
gate production is said to have been intended to ridicule 
the Italian opera, which was then becoming very fashion- 
able in England; though if this was its object, it cer- 
tainly was not accomplished, as there is not the slightest 
resemblance, in any particular, between the “ The Beg- 
gar’s Opera” and the pieces of the Italian stage, either 
of that or any other period. It had an unprecedented 
success, owing partly, no doubt, to its simple and beauti- 
ful ballads, but much more to its wit and licentiousness. 
Its original popularity is not surprising, considering the 
state of the theatre at that period ; but its still continu- 
ing to be performed, in defiance of public decency, says 
little for the boasted improvement in the morality of the 








stage. 


Dr. Pepusch was an able teacher of the science o 
music, and was much employed in that capacity. Among 


his pupils was the Earl of Abercorn, who is said to have 
afterwards published anonymously, a “ Treatise on Har- 
mony,” compiled from the written instructions given 
him by his master. Dr. Pepusch complained of this, as 
a breach of confidence; but it did not dissolve the friend- 
ship between Lord Abercorn and him—a circumstance 


which makes it doubtful whether this surreptitious pub- 
lication was the act of that nobleman. The real author 
afterwards published an edition of the work much im- 
proved and enlarged. It was very valuable at that pe- 
riod ; and some parts of it may still be perused with 
advantage. 

His principal compositions are twelve cantatas, in the 
style of Alessandro Scarlatti, and the other Italian 
writers of that school. ‘These were very popular when 
they appeared, but are now forgotten, with the exception 
of « Alexis,” which is still performed with applause at 
our concerts. 

In 1737, Dr. Pepusch obtained the situation of or- 
ganist to the Charter-house, and spent the rest of his 
life in the tranquil enjoyment of his favourite studies. 
He was chosen a member of the Royal Suciety in 1746 ; 
an honour to which his great learning justly entitled 
him. He died in 1752, at the age of eighty-five. 

Joun Ernest Gaxiianp, a native of Zell, was a 
favourite composer for the theatres in the beginning of 
the last century. His music is now forgotten; though 
his pretty hunting song, “ With early horn,” has been 
sung within our remembrance. 

Henny Carey was a poet and a dramatist, as well as 
a musician, though his musical attainments were limited 
to a happy vein of melody, which enabled him to pro- 
duce airs, some of which are popular to this day. The 
pretty ballad of « Sally in our alley”’ is his, both words 
and music ; and it probably owes its natural simplicity 
to the circumstance of its being founded on a real inci- 
dent. “ 

A benefit of Carey’s is annowneed in the Daily Post 
of December 3d, 1730, in terms which give an amusing 
idea of the manners of the time. After naming the 
play, which was “ Greenwich Park,” and the additional 
entertainments of singing, particularly a dialogue of 
Purcell, by Carey and Miss Rafter, (afterwards the cele- 
brated Mrs. Clive,) and a cantata of Carey’s, by Miss 
Rafter, there is an apology from Carey for “ the tragedy 
of half an act” not being performed; but a promise is 
made of indemnification by the entertainments between 
the acts. Then there is the following editorial para- 
graph :—« At our friend Harry Carey’s benefit to-night, 
the powers of music, poetry, and painting, assemble in 
his behalf,—he being an admirer of the three sister arts: 
the body of musicians meet in the Haymarket, whence 
they march in great order, preceded by a magnificent 
moving organ, in form of a pageant, accompanied by all 
the kinds of musical instruments ever in use from Tubal 
Cain to the present day ; a great multitude of booksellers, 
authors, and painters, form themselves into a body at 
Temple-bar, whence they march with great decency to 
Covent-garden, preceded by a little army of printers’ 
devils with their proper instruments: here the two bodies 
of music and poetry are joined by the brothers of the 
pencil ; when, after taking some refreshment at the Bed- 
ford Arms, they march in solemn procession to the 
theatre, amidst an innumerable crowd of spectators.” 

His mock “ tragedy in half an act,” the well-known 
Chrononhotonthologos, was first performed at the Hay- 
market theatre, in 1734. The lapse of a century has 
not diminished the freshness of this admirable piece, 
which is not inferior to Fielding’s “ Tom Thumb,” as a 
satire upon the inflation and bombast of the tragic stage. 
In 1737, the “ Dragon of Wantley,” written by Carey7, 
and set by Lampe, “after the Italian manner,” was pro- 
duced at Covent-garden. This piece, which is a happy 
burlesque of the Italian opera, was as successful as the 
“ Beggar’s Opera” had been. The drama, which is irre- 
sistibly ludicrous, is still well known; but the music, 
which Dr. Burney says is excellent, is forgotten. 

Carey committed suicide in 1743. He does not ap- 
pear to have been vicious or extravagant in his habits ; 
and his dramatic pieces and songs, though full of hu- 
mour, are untainted with licentiousness. He was, how- 
ever, always indigent; and embarrassed circumstances 
probably led to the melancholy termination of his life. 

Joun Frepsnick Lamps, the composer of the 
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«“ Dragon of Wantley,” was a native of Saxony. He 
came to England about the year 1726, and was a popular 
composer for the theatres. Another opera of his, also 
written by Carey, called “Amelia,” was produced in 
1732, with great success. He died in London, in 1751. 

Tuomas Aveustine Anne was the son of an up- 
holsterer, in King street, Covent-garden, who has been 
immortalised by Addison, as the master of the house in 
which the Indian kings resided during their visit to Lon- 
don, so humorously described in “The Spectator.” 
Arne received a good education, and was intended by 
his father for the law; but his musical propensity showed 
itself at a very early age, and soon entirely engrossed 
his mind. ‘To gratify his passion for music, he used to 
avail himself of the privilege of a servant, by borrow- 
ing a livery, and going into the upper gallery of the 
opera house, which was then appropriated to domestics. 
He contrived to hide a spinet in his room, upon which, 
after muffling the strings with a handkerchief, he used 
to practise during the night. He was articled for three 
years as a clerk to a lawyer; but devoted much more of 
his attention to practising on the spinet and violin, and 
studying composition, than to reading law books and en- 
grossing on parchment. He however served out his 
time; but soon afterwards, his father happening to call 
at a gentleman’s house in the neighbourhood, who hap- 
pened to have a musical party, was shown into the room, 
where, to his amazement, he beheld his son in the act of 
playing the first fiddle. Finding it vain to contend with 
an irresistible propensity, his father yielded to it, and 
allowed him to receive regular musical instructions. 

His first work was the music to Addison’s “ Rosa- 
mond,” which was produced in 1733, with very great 
success. His sister, afterwards the celebrated Mrs. Cib- 
ber, performed the principal character. He next com- 
posed music for Fielding’s “Tom Thumb,” which he 
got transformed into a burlesque opera, in the Italian 
In this, too, he was successful, the piece hav- 


manner. 


ing been performed many nights successively. 
In 1738, Arne established his reputation as a dramatic 
composer by the manner in which he set Milton’s 


«“Comus.” The music of this opera was found to be so 
light, graceful, and original, that it was received with 
the utmost delight; and even at the present day, the 
beautiful airs, “Sweet Echo,” “Come, ever smiling 
liberty,” and “ Now Pheebus sinketh in the west,” are 
heard with undiminished pleasure. The poetry of 
« Comus,” charming as it is in the closet, is heavy on 
the stage ; and for this reason it is now rarely performed. 

In 1740, Arne married Miss Cecilia Young, a vocal 
performer of considerable reputation, which continued 
to increase after her marriage. He afterwards produced 
his masques of “Britannia” and the “Judgment of 
Paris,’ the opera of “ Eliza,” and the afterpiece of 
«Thomas and Sally.” In 1745, Mrs, Arne being en- 
gaged as principal singer at Vauxhall, her husband began 
to compose for that place of entertainment; and his nu- 
merous songs, duets, and other vocal pieces, sung at 
Vauxhall, spread over the whole kingdom, and had great 
influence in forming the public taste for vocal melody. 

The two oratorios of “ Abel” and « Judith,” which 
Arne produced after this period, were not successful. 
His musical conceptions were not sufficiently great, nor 
his learning sufficiently profound, for a species of com- 
position in which, too, he had to contend with the 
gigantic strength of Handel. About this time he re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of music from the University 
of Oxford. 

In 1762, he produced the most celebrated of his works, 
the opera of « Artaxerxes.” The words of this opera 
are a close, but a bald and feeble translation, executed 
by himself, of the Artaserse of Metastasio; and the 
music is constructed in the Italian manner of that day, 
consisting entirely of recitative, airs, and duets. The 
success of this opera was complete. Its reception was 
enthusiastic ; and from that time almost to the present, 
it has kept possession of the lyrical stage. 

The popular opera of « Love ina Village,” which con- 
sists of airs selected from the works of Italian and Eng- 
lish composers, contains a number of songs by Arne; 
and he is understood to have arranged the music of this 
piece, and prepared it for performance. 

Dr. Arne’s latest productions were the opera of the 
“« Fairies ;”’ the music to Mason’s tragedies of “ Elfrida” 
and ‘“ Caractacus ;’ additions to the music of Purcell 
in “King Arthur ;” songs of Shakspeare; and music 








1778, and was buried in the church of St. Paul, Covent- 
garden. 

Arne is undoubtedly one of the brightest stars in the 
constellation of English musicians. Though he has 
been surpassed by some of our composers in learning 
and command of the resources of harmony, and though 
he is below Purcell in vigour and impassioned expres- 
sion, yet he possessed a rich vein of pure melody, the 
native produce of his mind, and not derived from his 
predecessors or cotemporaries, either English or foreign. 
His melody, too, is suited to the accents of our language, 
and the genius of our nation. It at once pleases every 
English ear, and is grateful to every English heart; and 
hence a popularity more extensive and permanent than 
has yet fallen to the lot of any English composer. Of 
his works, the most beautiful in our opinion is « Comus,” 
in the production of which he followed only the dictates 
of his own genius and feeling. “ Artaxerxes,” indeed, 
has been successful in an unparalleled degree, and, in 
many respects, deserves the favour which it has so long 
enjoyed. The composer’s design was to introduce upon 
the English stage the fashionable style of the Italian 
opera; and he therefore produced airs made up of the 
Italian bravura passages of the day, in order to enable 
the English singers, for whom he wrote, to contend with 
their foreign rivals in feats of execution. While, how- 
ever, the great songs in the piece are written in this 
manner, there are others of a totally different character 
—songs in which Arne, losing sight of his Italian mo- 
dels, falls back into his own natural English style. Such 
are the beautiful airs, “If o’er the cruel tyrant,” “In 
infancy our hopes and fears,” and “ Water parted from 
the sea.” The opening duet, “ Fair Aurora,” is a 
charming imitation of the simpler Italian style of that 
period. ‘The attempt to apply Italian recitative to Eng- 
lish dialogue was unsuccessful. Italian speech can be 
made to take a musical form by merely enforcing and 
heightening the natural accents and inflexions of the 
language ; and thus the dialogue of the Italian opera 
may be sung, or rather spo<en, in recitative ; but in no 
other language is this practicable; and in English, Ger- 
man, and French, it is only where the natural inflexions 
of the voice are supposed to be strengthened by the in- 
fluence of emotion or passion, that recitative can be 
used with effect, or even without absurdity. Hence, in 
the German opera, simple recitative is very rarely used. 
The ordinary dialogue is merely spoken, and it is only 
when the actor is supposed to give vent to his feelings 
in broken phrases and passionate exclamations, that ac- 
companied recitative is emploved. Though the recitative 
of « Artaxerxes,” accordingly, has passed current in con- 
sequence of the popularity of the airs, no other English 
composer has ever made the experiment, unless in the 
way of burlesque. 

“ Artaxerxes” has been frequently chosen for the 
debit of young female singers, and the success of the 
debutante has been attended with a run of the piece. 
The part of Mandane was never so splendidly performed 
as by Mrs. Billington, who charmed the public as niuch 
by the sweetness and grace with which she sang the 
beautiful and simple airs, as she astonished them by the 
power and compass of her voice, and the brilliancy of 
her execution, in the bravuras. More recently it has 
afforded triumphs to Miss Stephens, Miss Tree, and Miss 
Paton ; but it is now very rarely performed: and, not- 
withstanding its great beauties, its defects as a whole 
will probably prevent it from regaining its popularity. 

The drama is feeble and vapid. Metastasio’s meagre 
plot remains, but there is not a vestige of his sweet and 
graceful poetry. ‘The music is in an obsolete form, long 
since abandoned as unfit for dramatic purposes; and, 
though we in England may have greater constancy in 
matters of taste than the more mercurial people of the 
south, yet it is no disparagement to the genius of our 
countryman, to expect that his production shall at last 
go the way of the beautiful works of the Pergolesis, the 
Galuppis, and the Jomellis, upon the model of which it 
was constructed. 

Notwithstanding the immense popularity which Dr. 
Arne has so long enjoyed, it is remarkable that, even in 
his own time, only two among all his numerous pieces 
were decidedly successful. Many of them failed entirely, 
not from want of merit in the musie, but in the words, 
of which he himself was too frequently the author. But 
the best songs in all his pieces, and his compositions for 





Vauxhall, &c., have diffused themselves so extensively’ 
and are so rooted in public favour, that their popularity 
will probably be lasting, even should “Comus” and 
“ Artaxerxes” disappear from the stage. It will be long 
before the beautiful airs which we have already men- 
tioned—the songs, “Gentle youth,” and “ Ah, had | 
been by Fate decreed,” in « Love in a Village ;” “ Where 
the bee sucks,” in the “ Tempest ;” “ Under the green- 
wood tree,” and “ When daisies pied,” in “« As you Like 
it,’—with many others, shall be forgotten by the lovers 
of pure and genuine English melody. Though not 
very profound, yet Arne was an able harmonist. The 
scores of his operas are not behind the state of orchestral 
composition in bis day; and his instrumental music 
(particularly his harpsichord lessons) possesses con- 
siderable merit. He is, too, the author of some good 
glees and catches; for which species of composition he 
obtained several prizes from the Catch Club. 

Dr. Arne’s son, Micuarn Anne, gained considerable 
reputation as a dramatic composer. His opera of 
“ Cymon” was long popular. He was’a singular, and 
perhaps, in the eighteenth century, a solitary instance of 
infatuation on the subject of the philosopher's stone, in 
the pursuit of which chimera he built a laboratory, and 
involved himself in much expense. He opened his eyes, 
however, in time to save himself from ruin. 

Tuomas Lin tery, as a dramatic composer, obtained a 
popularity little inferior to that of Arne. He was born 
at Bath, where he received his musical education, and 
resided during a considerable part of his life. For many 
seasons he conducted the Bath concerts, of which his 
daughter Eliza, afterwards Mrs. Sheridan, and her sister 
Mary, afterwards Mrs. Tickell, were the most distin- 
guished ornaments. Both these ladies were beautiful 
and accomplished ; but the elder appears to have united 
exquisite musical talents to a beauty almost angelic, and 
a mind possessed of every virtue. The romantic history 
of her marriage with Mr. Sheridan is very generally 
known. From her marriage in 1772, till her death, 
twenty years afterwards, she was truly her husband’s 
guardian angel; and, had she been spared to him, his 
character might probably have been saved from degrada- 
tion, and the close of his life from the extremity of 
wretchedness.* . 


* The sketch of this lady’s character, given by Moore 
in his “ Life of Sheridan,” is extremely beautiful :— 
“ There has seldom,” he says, “ existed a finer combina- 
tion of -all those qualities that attract both eye and heart, 
than this accomplished and lovely person exhibited. To 
judge by what we hear, it was impossible to see her 
without admiration, or know her without love; and a 
late bishop used to say, that ‘she seemed to him the 
connecting link between woman and angel.’ The de- 
votedness of affection, too, with which she was regarded, 
not only by her own father and sisters, but by all her 
husband’s family, showed that her fascination was of 
that best kind, which, like charity, ‘begins at home; 
and that, while her beauty and music enchanted the 
world, she had charms more intrinsic and lasting for 
those who came nearer to her. We have already seen 
with what pliant sympathy she followed her husband 
through his various pursuits,—identifying herself with 
the politician as warmly and readily as with the author, 
and keeping Love still attendant on Genius, through all 
his transformations, As the wife of the dramatist and 
manager, we find her calculating the receipts of the 
house, assisting in the adaptation of her husband’s opera, 
and reading over the plays sent in by dramatic candi- 
dates. As the wife of the senator and orator, we see 
her, with no less zeal, making extracts from state-papers, 
and copying out ponderous pamphlets,—entering with 
all her heart and soul into the details of elections, and even 
endeavouring to fathom the mysteries of the funds. 
The affectionate and sensible care with which she watch- 
ed over not only her own children, but those which her 
beloved sister, Mrs. Tickell, confided to her in dying, 
gives the finish to this picture of d tic useful 
When it is recollected, too, that the person thus home- 
lily employed was gifted with every charm that could 
adorn and delight society, it would be difficult, perhaps, 
to find any where one more perfect example of that 
happy mixture of utility and ornament, in which all 
that is prized by the husband and the lover combines, 
and which renders woman what the sacred fire was to 
the Parsees,—not only an object of adoration on their 
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In the year 1775, Sheridan's opera of « The Duenna” 
was produced at Govent-garden. The music of- this 
piece consists partly of original compositions by Mr. 
Linley, and partly of adaptations by him of popular 
airs. “The run of this opera,” says Mr. Moore, “ has, 
I believe, no parallel in the annals of the drama. Sixty- 
three nights was the career of ‘The Beggar’s Opera;’ 
but ‘The Duenna’ was acted no less than seventy-five 
times during the season ; the only intermissions being a 
few days at Christmas, and the Fridays in every week ; 
the latter, on account of Leoni, who being a Jew, could 
not act on those nights.” It is still attractive, and more 
frequently performed than any opera of so old a date. 
As a drama, it is superior to any musical piece that we 
have; and the music is full of beauty, spirit, and fresh- 
ness. 

About this time Mr. Linley left Bath, and took up his 
residence in London, in consequence of becoming joint 
patentee of Drury-lane theatre, along with his son-in- 
law, Mr. Sheridan. He conducted for many years the 
musical department of this theatre, and produced for it 
a number of pieces; the best and most successful of 
which were, “The Carnival of Venice ;” “ Selima and 
Azor,” an adaptation of Gretry’s “ Zemire et Azor ;” 
«The Camp,” written by Sheridan; «The Spanish 
Maid ;” “ The Stranger at Home ;” and “ Love in‘ the 
East.” None of these pieces are now performed ; but 
some of the songs which they contain are still sung, and 
listened to with delight by the lovers of English music. 
Mr. Linley also added those orchestral accompaniments 
to the airs in “The Beggar’s Opera,” which have been 
ever since made use of. 

In the year 1778, in the untimely death of his eldest 
son, at the age of two and twenty, Mr. Linley received 
a blow from which he never recovered. Thomas Linley 
was a young man of great genius and attainments, and 
had returned to his father from his travels on the con- 
tinent, where he had been the fellow-student and friend 
of Mozart. When on a visit to the Duke of Ancaster, 
at his seat in Lincolnshire, Linley, along with some 
other young people, were amusing themselves with sail- 
ing in a pleasure-boat, which by some accident upset, 
and Linley, who was an excelleat swimmer, perished 
through his desire to assist his companions, all of whom 
were saved. The father’s grief for this afflicting be- 
reavement produced a brain fever, from which he reco- 
vered, but never regained his former health and spirits, 
Twelve ballads were published by him some time after 
the death of his son; the first of which, “I sing of the 
days that are gone,” evidently refers to that mournful 
event. They are purely English in style, and very 
simple in construction, but full of originality and feel- 
ing. His “Six Elegies,” published at Bath, at an earlier 
period, are distinguished by similar qualities. 

Mr. Linley died in London, in 1795, Soon after his 
death, a collection was published of his posthumous 
works, and those of his son. It contains many admirable 
songs, glees, and madrigals, which are less known than 
they deserve to be. One of them, however, the madrigal, 
«“ Let me, careless and unthoughtful lying,” by the elder 
Linley, is so beautiful, that it is frequently sung at con- 
certs, and the different glee and madrigal societies. 

Mr. Linley’s younger son, William Linley, went at 
an early age to India, where he held several important 
situations under government. After his return with a 
competent fortune, he resided in London, much esteem- 
ed and respected, till his death, which took place last 
year. He possessed the musical genius of his family, 
and published several works of merit, particularly the 
“ Dramatic Songs of Shakspeare.” His literary attain- 
ments also were considerable. 

Wiurtram Jackson was born in Exeter, in 1730. He 
was liberally educated, and received his first musical in- 
structions from the organist of the cathedral. He then 
went to London, and studied under Travers, the organist 
of the chapel royal; and finally returned to his native 
city. In 1777, he was appointed organist, and placed 
at the head of the musical establishment of the cathedral, 
in which situation he remained till his death, in 1803. 
He was greatly respected, and his memory is still che- 
rished by many of his fellow-citizens. 

Jackson published, at different periods, several sets of 
songs, which were at one time popular throughout the 





altars, but a source of warmth and comfort to their 
hearts,” 
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kingdom. Among his “Canzonets for two Voices, 
are several beautiful pieces,—particularly “Time has 
not thinned my flowing hair,” and “ Love in thine eyes 
for ever plays ;” which will Jong afford pleasure to those 
who can enjoy good music, though it may be old. He 
composed the music of several dramatic pieces ; one of 
which, “The Lord of the Manor,” written by General 
Burgoyne, was very popular. It contains the still favour- 
ite songs, “ Encompass’d in an angel’s frame,” and, 
« When first this humble roof I knew.” 

In his capacity of director of a great ecclesiastical 
establishment, he composed many pieces of cathedral 
music, some of which, we believe, were published ; but 
they did not add to his reputation. 
formed in the cathedral of Exeter, in consequence of 
his connection with it; but have not been adopted else- 
where. 

Mr. Jackson’s literary acquirements were consider- 
able. His thirty “ Letters on Various Subjects” contain 
a good deal of ingenious and sound disquisition on mat- 
ters of science, literature, and the arts. Of course music 
is not overlooked, and the faults of the greatest masters 
are acutely exposed; though he betrays a tendency to 
depreciate the labours of composers in those departments 
of the art in which he was probably conscious of his 
own want of proficiency. He was passionately fond of 
painting, and a clever artist, in the manner of Gains- 
borough. As a melodist, he possessed a style of his 
own, remarkable for tenderness, simplicity, and pastoral 
sweetness. 

Dr. Samuet Arwnotp, though he has been already 
mentioned as a distinguished ecclesiastical composer, is 
better known to the public as a writer for the theatre. 
He was born in 1740. He received the rudiments of 
his musical education in the Chapel Royal, under Mr. 
Gates, the master of the children, and Dr. Nares, his 
successor. So great were Arnold’s attainments in music, 
at an early age, that, before he had reached his twenty- 
third year, he became composer to Covent-garden 
theatre ; and in 1776, he was engaged by Mr. Colman 
to fill the same office at the Haymarket. In these situa- 
tions, he produced a series of dramatic pieces, several of 
which are still performed. In 1773, he obtained the 
degree of doctor of music at Oxford. His oratorio, 
“ The Prodigal Son,” had been performed at the instal- 
lation of Lord North as Chancellor of the University. 
Previous to conferring a degree, it is the custom for the 
professor of music to examine the exercise given in by 
the candidate, as an evidence of his qualifications ; but, 
on this occasion, Dr. Hayes, the musical professor, re- 
turned Mr. Arnold’s score unopened, saying, that it was 
quite unnecessary to examine the exercise of the author 
of “ The Prodigal Son.” 

In 1783, on the death of Dr. Nares, Dr. Arnold suc- 
ceeded him as organist of the Chapel Royal, and com- 
poser to his majesty. In 1789, he was chosen, by the | 
Academy of Ancient Music, the conductor of their con- 
certs. In 1793, on the death of Dr. Cooke, he was re- 
quested to accept the place of organist of Westminster 
Abbey. He declined the office, on account of his many 
professional engagements, but was permitted to accept it 
on his own terms, and to perform the duty by a deputy, 
when he was unable to give his personal attendance. 
He was afterwards solicited to conduct the annual per- 
formances of St. Paul’s, for the benefit of the sons of 
the clergy ; a request with which, as it was an affair of 
charity, and unattended with emolument, he readily 
complied, and conducted these performances till his 
death. He died in October, 1802, and was interred in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Dr. Arnold enriched the vocal music of England with 
a great number of beautiful airs, which still retain, and | 
will long preserve, their freshness and popularity. His | 
best pieces keep their place on the stage; and there is | 
reason to hope will, with other works of the older Eng- 
lish school, be again performed more frequently than they 
are at present. “ The Castle of Andalusia, “'The Moun- 
taineers,” “Inkle and Yarico,” and “'The Surrender of | 
Calais,” are lively and pleasing dramas; and the ad- 
mirable songs, “The hardy sailor braves the ocean;” 
« Flow, thou regal, purple stream ;” “ Faint and weari- 
ly ;” “ When the hollow drum,” with many others, will 
be listened to with delight, so long as the people of Eng- 
land retain a taste for the pure and genuine melody of | 
their own country. 











Cuantes Dispryx was born at Southampton in 1745. 


They are still per- | 


| When a boy, he was a singer in the cathedral of Win- 
| chester, and was afterwards a candidate for the situation 
of organist in a village church in Hampshire, but was 
rejected on account of his youth. He then resolved to 
try his fortune in London, where he was employed for 
| some time in composing ballads for music-sellers, and in 
tuning piano-fortes. He next went upon the stage, and 
had considerable success as an actor and singer, even on 
the London boards: but the bent of his genius was to- 
wards composition ; and, having produced the operas of 
« Lionel and Clarissa,” (the music of which is partly 
his own, and partly selected,) and “The Padlock,” he 
established his reputation as a dramatic composer. These 
pieces appeared in 1768. He wrote for the stage with 
great industry, for more than twenty years ; during which 
time, according to an account given by himself, he pro- 
duced near a hundred operas, and other musical pieces, 
for the different theatres. He adds, that for all these 
pieces, during so long a period, the whole amount of bis 
emoluments, including his salaries for conducting the 
music of different theatres, and his annual benefits, was 
only five thousand five hundred pounds. ‘This very in- 
adequate remuneration he ascribes to the unfair dealing 
of the managers, with all of whom, and especially Gar- 
rick, he appears to have been engaged in constant quar- 
rels. Finding himself so ill rewarded for his theatrical 
labours, he set on foot a series of entertainments, con- 
sisting of recitations and songs—written, composed, de- 
livered, and sung, by himself. For these entertainments, 
he opened a small theatre in Leicester square, and gave 
them, not only there, but in ail the principal towns of 
the kingdom, for several years, with great success. They 
were exceedingly agreeable, containing a great deal of 
wit, anecdote, and satire, and full of songs, admirable 
both in their words and melodies. These songs enjoyed 
extraordinary popularity, and were sold in immense quan- 
tities in every part of the country; so that this species 
of entertainment must have been very profitable to him. 
He seems, however, not to have been prudent in pecu- 
niary matters ; for he died in 1814, in distressed circum- 
stances, after having been for some years afflicted with a 
malady which rendered him almost helpless. 

Dibdin had received hardly any musical education ; 
and his attainments in the art were so small, that he had 
not skill enough to put a good accompaniment to his 
own airs. But he possessed a gift which no education 
or study can bestow—an inexhaustible vein of melody. 
Among the hundreds of airs. which he composed, it is 
wonderful to observe how few are bad, or even indifferent ; 
and how free they are from sameness, or the repetition 
of similar passages. And yet, with all this variety, there 
is no straining after novelty. The airs flow so naturally, 
that they appear to have cost him no sort of effort, but 
to have sprung up, as it were, in his mind, without even 
being sought for. In their expression, too, they are not 
less various than in their phrases. Whether the poetry 
is tender, lively, or energetic, the music never fails to 
speak a corresponding language. ‘There are few things 
in the class to which they belong, more delightful than 
«“ When the lads in the village,” and “I'd lock up all 
my treasure,” in the Quaker; or than “ And did you 
not hear of a jolly young waterman ;” “Then farewell, 
my trim-built wherry,” in “The Waterman ;” or “ Say 
little foolish, fluttering thing,” in “ The Padlock.” 

But Dibdin’s sea songs will be the most enduring 
monument to his memory. Whatever may have been 
done by the bards of antiquity, there is no instance in 
modern times of so powerful, extensive, and salutary an 
influence being exercised by poetry and music. They 
strike at once upon the heart of the British sailor—ad- 
dress themselves to his habits, his manners, his propen- 
sities, his peculiarities of thought and feeling ; raise his 
courage from a mere animal instinct to a noble moral 
principle; inspire him with generosity, truth, and con- 
stancy; and strengthen in his mind the influence of 
those tender ties which are the great springs of human 
virtue as well as happiness. As a mark of public grati 
tude for these inestimable lyrics, the government, in 
1803, bestowed on their author a pension of two hun 
dred pounds a year; but the administration which came 
into office in 1806, deprived him of this very moderate 
tribute, as a measure of economy! In 1810, some in 
dividuals, at the head of whom were Benjamin Oakley 
Esq., of Tavistock square, and Mr. Perry, the distin 
guished proprietor of “ The Morning Chronicle,” set ou 
foot a public dinner, in order to raise money to purchase 
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an annuity for Mr. Dibdin. The sum obtained was six 
hundred and forty pounds, with which an annuity was 
bought for him and his daughter conjointly. 

An edition of Dibdin’s sea songs was published by the 
late Dr. Kitchiner, in 1824. This collection contains a 
hundred and one songs, and is sufficiently ample; but 
the editor was incompetent to the execution of his task. 
The music is full of inaccuracies; and Dibdin’s accom- 
paniments, meagre and imperfect as they are, are ren- 
dered still more so by frequent mutilations. An edition 
of these songs, by a sound and judicious musician, is 
still much wanted, and would assuredly be well received 
by the public. 


Wit1am Suiecp was born in the county of Durham, 
about the year 1749. His father, who was a singing- 
master, taught him the rudiments of music. When he 
was nine years of age, his father died, leaving his family 
very slenderly provided for. He was apprenticed to a 
boat-builder in North Shields, who proved an indulgent 
master, and allowed bim to occupy his leisure hours in 
cultivating his taleat for music. His proficiency as a 
violin-player attracted the notice of the celebrated Avison, 
the author of the “ Essay on Musical Expression,” who 
kindly gave him some instructionsin harmony. He was 
employed as leader of the concerts at Scarborough, where 
he became acquainted with several eminent performers 
from London, by means of whom he obtained a situation 
in the orchestra of the Italian opera house, where, for 
eighteen years, he played the principal tenor. 

His first dramatic work was the music of « The Flitch 
of Bacon,” an afterpiece, which appeared in 1778, and 
was very successful. Soon afterwards he became com- 
poser to Covent Garden theatre, for which he produced 
several of his most popular works. In 1791, he visited 
his native town, where his aged mother, to whom he 
always showed the most filial attention, was still living. 
He collected, at this time, a number of the old traditional 
melodies of the border counties, some pretty specimens 
of which he has inserted in his “ Rudiments of Thorough 
Bass.” In the same year he made a journey to the con- 
tinent; in the course of which he visited the principal 
cities of Italy, with the view of acquiring a knowledge 
of the music of that country. After his return, he re- 
sumed his musical employments, and composed a num- 
ber of diamatic pieces, and many detached songs, duets, 
glees, &c. He also published his “Introduction to 
Harmony,” a work of much value at that time, but now 
superseded by more methodical and comprehensive 
treatises. 

In 1817, he succeeded Sir William Parsons as master 
of the band of musicians in ordinary to the king. This 
appointment was bestowed upon him by his late majesty 
(then prince regent), without any application on his 
part, as a mark of personal regard, and of esteem for his 
character as a distinguished artist. During the latter 
years of his life he suffered much from the infirmities of 
age, and died of water in the chest, in January, 1829. 

Shield was a man of an amiable, kind, and placid 
disposition ; and the character of his mind is impressed 
on his music. The subjects of lis pieces are chiefly 
taken from rural life, and he is most successful in speak- 
ing the language of innocent gaiety and simple tender- 
ness, He probably never felt, and therefore has not 
attempted to express, the more violent and darker pas- 
sions. “ Rosina” is the most charming Arcadian picture 
that can be imagined; and “The Woodman,” “ The 
Farmer,” “The Flitch of Bacon,” and “« The Poor Sol- 
dier,” are all full of the freshness of the country. Shield’s 
pastoral style possesses much elegance and refinement. 
He even introduces airs requiring great extent of voice 
and power of execution; such as the song, “ Whilst 
with village maids I stray,” in Rosina; yet there are so 
much grace and simplicity of design in these airs, that, 
when sung (as they ought to be) without effort, they are 
never felt to be misplaced or out of character. Shield’s 
accompaniments in his dramatic pieces, though simple, 
are ingenious, and show taste and delicacy in the use of 
the different instruments. Were his orchestral colouring 
richer, it would be beautiful. Shield composed many 
detached songs, and a few glees, some of which are still 
popular. His “Shakspeare’s Load-stars” is a great fa- 
vourite among glee-singers.* He composed, too, some 


* This glee affords an amusing instance of the want 
of attention with which composers sometimes read their 








instrumental music ; particularly a set of trios for two 
violins and a bass, which have no small merit, consider- 
ing the state of instrumental music in England when 
they were written. 

Srerxen Sronace was the son of a Neapolitan, a 
good performer on the double-bass in the band of the 
opera-house, and was born in London in 1763. He 
manifested his musical capacity at a very early age, and 
was placed by his father in the conservatorio, or music 
school, of St. Onophrio, at Naples. He made rapid 
progress in his studies ; and, while yet a pupil, composed 
several things which he afterwards made use of in his 
operas, particularly the finale to the first act of “ The 
Pirates,” one of the most beautiful of his compositions. 
After finishing his studies, he visited Germany, and com- 
posed an opera called “ Gli Equivoci,” taken from Shak- 
speare’s “ Comedy of Errors.” Parts of this piece were 
afterwards used by the author in his English operas. 

In his travels, Storace was accompanied by his sister, 
Anna Storace, who had been a pupil of Sacchini, and 
afterwards became one of the first singers of the day. 
They returned to England in 1787; and Signora Storace 
immediately obtained an engagement at the King’s Thea- 
tre, where she appeared in Paesiello’s “ Gli Schiavi per 
Amore,” brought out under the direction of her brother. 
Storace’s success in the King’s Theatre was impeded by 
the intrigues of his rivals; and he retired in disgust to 
Bath, where, for a time, he turned his attention to draw- 
ing. In this pursuit, however, he did not persevere ; 
but soon returned to London, where he obtained an en- 
gagement as composer to Drury lane theatre; his first 
production for which was an adaptation of the German 
opera of “'The Doctor and Apothecary.” 

In 1789 he brought out, at Drury lane, his first Eng- 
lish opera, “ The Haunted Tower.” This beautiful piece 
had the most brilliant success; it was performed fifty 
times the first season, and has remained in constant 
favour ever since. In 1790 the entertainment of « No 
Song no Supper” was produced at the same theatre. «It 
will hardly be eredited,” says Kelly in his « Reminis- 
cences,” “that this charming and popular opera, which 
has been acted hundreds of nights, was rejected by the 
Drury lane management.” 

In 1791 he produced « The Siege of Belgrade,” which 
is an adaptation to the English stage of Martini’s opera, 
“ La Cosa rara;” consisting chiefly of the original mu- 
sic, with some additional compositions by Storace. In 
1792 appeared “ The Pirates,” one of the finest and most 
successful of his works. For several years he continued 
to produce a number ef popular pieces, among which 
was “ Lodoiska,” a piece translated from the French by 
John Kemble, and the music of which is a selection from 
the two operas of Kreutzer and Cherubini, with some 
beautiful additions by Storace, among which is the cele- 
brated air, “ Ye streams that round my prison creep.” 

His last work was the music of Colman’s drama, “ The 
Tron Chest.” His health was always delicate, and his 
exertions in bringing out this piece appear to have cost 
him his life. “On the first rehearsal,” says Kelly, 
“though labouring under a severe attack of gout and 
fever, after having been confined to his bed for many 
days, he insisted on being wrapped up in blankets, and 
carried in a sedan-chair to the cold stage of the play- 
house. The entreaties and prayers of his family were 


poetry. The words are from “The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream :”— 


“ O happy fair, 
Your eyes are load-stars, and your tongue’s sweet air, 
More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear, 
When wheat is green, and hawthorn buds appear.” 





Shield writes the first part of this glee upon the first two 
lines, with a full close. This is sung twice over; then 
comes the second part of the glee to the two following 
lines, with a semi-close ; after which the subject is re- 
sumed, and the whole terminates with the words of the 
first part, which are written as before— 





“ O happy fair, 
” 


Your eyes are load-stars, and your tongue sweet air ! 


To make three people, indeed, sing this pretty complaint 
of a jealous damsel, and “toss the words about from side 
to side,” is bad enough, though this abuse is sanctioned 
(if it can be sanctioned) by usage. -But we do not re- 
member any parallel to such a reading as the above. 





of no avail—go he would: he went, and remained till 
the end of the rehearsal. He returned to his bed, whence 
he never rose again.” He died on the 19th of March, 
1795, in the thirty-third year of his age. 

A little while before his death, Storace had gone to 
Bath, for the purpose of hearing Braham, and had en- 
gaged him for Drury lane, where he was to appear in 
the opera of « Mahmoud,” in the preparation of which 
Storace was then empleyed. It was left in an incom. 
plete state at his death; but, by the exertions of his 
friends, and with some additional music selected by his 
sister, it was performed, on the 30th of the same month 
in which he died, for the benefit of his widow and child. 
Supported by Kemble’s acting and Braham’s singing, it 
had great success, and was performed for many nights. 

Storace possessed a strong and capacious mind. Mr. 
Sheridan once remarked, that, had he been bred to the 
law, he must have become lord-chancellor. He was well 
versed in literature, and his critical opinions were much 
respected. Mr. Kelly says, that when a boy, his passion 
for calculation was beyond all belief; in which respect, 
as in others, he had a resemblance to Mozart. 

His operas, to this day, are among the most attractive 
that we possess. He had been educated in the reformed 
Italian sehool of the close of the last century; and the 
models on which he formed his style were the works of 
Piccini, Sacchini, and Paesiello. From the study of 
these, he not only acquired grace and refinement, but 
learned to enrich his operas with those concerted scenes 
and finales, the introduction of which was a new era in 
dramatic composition. In the beauty and spirit of his 
concerted pieces, he has not been surpassed by any Eng- 
lish composer who has succeeded him. In writing for 
the orchestra, he has followed his Italian models in the 
simplicity of his score ; but his accompaniments are full 
of taste and elegance, and want nothing but a slight in- 
fusion of German richness and variety, to be every thing 
that could be desired. Were Storace’s best operas re- 
touched, with this view, by a skilful and discreet musi- 
cian, and brought out in a good and careful style, they 
would appear as modern as if they were of yesterday, 
and give all the pleasure they produced forty years ago. 


we 
—=— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Music in Germany in the present century—Winter—Himmel— 
Weigi—Andreas and Bernard Romberg—Fesca—Beethoven. 


Among the great composers of Germany who flourished 
at the beginning of the present century, the oldest ap- 
pears to be Persn WinTeER, who was born at Manheim 
in 1755. In 1775 he was appointed director of the 
orchestra of the theatre at Manheim, and afterwards 
held the same situation at Munich, where he resided 
during his life. His compositions for the church, the 
theatre, and the chamber, are very numerous, Of his 
ecclesiastical works, his “ Requiem” is the most celebrat- 
ed. Many of his German operas were received with 
the greatest favour, and several of them are still per- 
formed in Germany. The operas which he composed 
for the King’s Theatre, during his residence in London, 
in 1803 and 1804, were among the most successful of 
his works. These were “ Zaira,” “ Proserpina,” and 
“Calypso,” In these, the airs, which he composed to 
suit the limited but fine contralto voice of Madame Gras- 
sini, are beautifully simple, and were long seen on the 
piano-forte of every lady who had any pretensions as a 
singer of Italian music. One of his German operas, 
“The Interrupted Sacrifice,’ was brought out in an 
English dress a few years ago, at the English opera-house, 
and obtained considerable success. His last composition 
for the stage was a comic piece’ entitled « Der Sanger 
und der Schneider” (‘The Singer and the Tailor), founded 
on a well known anecdote of Farinelli: it is a great fa- 
vourite in the German theatres. He died at Munich, in 
October, 1825, at the age of seventy. 

Freperick Hrumet was born in Brandenburgh, in 
1765. At an early age he obtained the situation of 
maestro di capella, at Berlin, which he retained during 
his life. He died in 1814. His works are very nu- 
merous, and in various styles. His most celebrated opera 
is « Fanchon,” which is still performed in all parts of 
Germany. His music for the piano-forte is of a very 
high class; in particular his two sets of trios for the 
piano-forte, violin, and violoncello, are among the finest 
compositions of this kind, and ought to stand in the 
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library of every amateur, beside the similar works of 


Mozart, Beethoven, and Hummel. He produced an im- 
mense number of detached songs and ballads, many of 
which are very original and beautiful. 

Josrra Werex, born at Vienna in 1765, was director 
of the orchestra of the imperial theatre in that city. In 
his dramatic music, he is remarkable for the pastoral 
freshness and simplicity of his style; for which his 
opera of the “Swiss Family” is particularly distin- 
guished. Few operas have enjoyed greater popularity 
in Germany than this, which was produced at Vienna in 
1809. It is certainly very pleasing, and contains much 
elegant melody ; but it wants vigour and depth, and soon 
palls upon repetition. An early work of this composer, 
« L’Amor Marinaro,” was brought out at the English 
opera-house, in 1828, under the title of «‘ The Pirate of 
Genoa,” with little success. 

Anpreas and Bennarp Rompene were the children 
of two brothers, both of whom were eminent musicians. 
Anthony Romberg, the father of Andreas, was an excel- 
lent performer on the bassoon, resident at Bonn; and 
Henry, the father of Bernard, was music-director to the 
Bishop of Munster. They brought up their children to 
their own profession ; and, in 1799, gave a concert at 
Hamburgh, in which the whole performers were mem- 
bers of their families. Andreas and Bernard soon dis- 
tinguished themselves as performers—the one on the vio- 
lin, and the other on the violoncello; and both by their 
genius for composition. About the year 1790 they held 
situations in the chapel of the Elector of Cologne, at 
Bonn, and afterwards obtained engagements in the or- 
chestra of the German theatre at Hamburgh. After 
traveling over various parts of Europe, and acquiring 
high reputation as performers on their respective instru- 
ments, they returned to Hamburgh, where Andreas set- 
tled ; and Bernard afterwards obtained a situation in the 
royal chapel at Berlin. Andreas died twelve or thirteen 
years ago. Bernard, we believe, still resides at Berlin. 

Andreas Romberg is the author of many pieces for 
the church, several operas which were favourably re- 
ceived in Germany, and some cantatas, the most remark- 
able of which is Schiller’s “ Song of the Bell.” Bernard 
is also the author of several theatrical and other vocal 
works. Both of them are chiefly distinguished as in- 
strumental composers. The symphonies of Andreas, in 
particular, are masterly productions, and well known and 
frequently performed in this country ; and Bernard has 
furnished the lovers of the violoncello with a great va- 
tiety of the most beautiful music that has ever been 
written for that instrument. He has long enjoyed the 
reputation of being (except, perhaps, our own Lindley), 
the greatest violoncellist in Europe. 

Frispnica Ernst Fesca, maestro di capella to the 
Duke of Baden, was a voluminous and. distinguished 
composer both of vocal and instrumental music. He is 
known in this country chiefly by his violin quartets, 
many of which are admirable. He died in 1826. 

The illustrious name of Lupwie van Berruoven 
began to be heard in Germany a short time before the 
beginning of the present century. He was born in 1770, 
at Bonn, where his father was a tenor singer in the 
elector’s chapel. He made great progress in music at a 
very early age, notwithstanding his being attacked by a 
disease which affected his hearing, and at last terminated 
in total deafness. 

Some of his vocal and instrumental pieces were pub- 
lished at Manheim when he was only thirteen years of 
age. In 1792, the Elector of Cologne, whose attention 
had been attracted to his youthful genius,sent him to 
Vienna to study composition, which he did, first, for a 
short time, under Haydn, and afterwards under the cele- 
brated teacher, Albrechtsberger. 

His first publications were treated with great severity 
by the German journalists, by whom he was accused of 
harsh modulations, melodies more singular than pleasing, 
and a constant straining after originality. It is always 
the fate of genius, such as Beethoven’s, to be censured 
before it is understood. Those productions, so roughly 
treated by the Aristarchs of the time, probably contained 
crudities to which youthful inexperience is liable ; bv‘ 
they must have been much akin, in style and character, 
to these compositions which follow them very closely in 
point of date, and which form the commencement of the 
regular series of his published works. Now the very 
earliest of these—his three trios for the piano-forte, vio- 
lin, and violoncello; his sonatas, dedicated to Haydn, 





and his first trio for a violin, tenor, and violoncello—are 
at present looked upon as correct, clear, and smooth 
compositions ; yet, within our remembrance, these pieces 
were considered, in England, as wild, crabbed, and un- 
intelligible. When his symphony in C minor was_first 
tried by the band of the Philharmonic society, an assem- 
blage of musical ability not surpassed in the world, they 
were 50 astounded at its odd and abrupt outset, and so 
bewildered by the novelty of its harmonies and transi- 
tions, that it was not till after several repetitions, that its 
amazing grandeur and beauty began to unfold themselves 
even to their enlightened vision. When Mozart’s quar- 
tets, those models of pure and delicate harmony, were 
originally published, a number of copies, sent to Italy, 
were returned on the hands of the publishers, as being 
full of errors of the engraver. The severity, therefore, 
with which Beethoven’s early compositions were treated 
by the “Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung,” and other 
German journals, is by no means surprising. 

By the death of the Elector of Cologne, in 1801, 
Beethoven lost a zealous patron; and this event seems 
to have induced him to leave his native place and take 
up his abode at Vienna, in which city he constantly 
resided for the rest of his life. Being of an independent 
spirit, and utterly incapable of practising the arts of a 
courtier, he never succeeded in gaining the favour of the 
great, or in obtaining any of the solid advantages with 
which that favour is attended. He was appointed to no 
situation of emolument; and, for the greater part of his 
life, had nothing but the income derived from his com- 
positions. He strongly felt a treatment which was un- 
worthy of his genius, and frequently gave vent to his 
feelings with more freedom than prudence. At length, 
in 1809, he received an offer of the situation of maestro 
di capella to the newly-formed court of Jerome Bona- 
parte, king of Westphalia, and was about to accept of it, 
when the Archduke Rudolph, and the Princes Lobkowitz 
and Kinsky, ashamed of the neglect which he had met 
with, and actuated by a liberality which did them honour, 
settled on him an annuity of four thousand florins (four 
hundred pounds sterling), by a deed drawn up in flat- 
tering and delicate terms. ‘The only condition was, that 
he should reside in Vienna, or some other part of Aus- 
tria Proper, and not travel into foreign countries without 
the consent of his patrons. He was thus placed in easy 
circumstances; but, unfortunately, owing to the death 
of Prince Kinsky, and the ruin of Prince Lobkowitz, 
the greatest part of his pension was discontinued ; and 
all that he was receiving at the time of his death, was 
seven hundred and twenty florins, or seventy-two pounds 
a year, 

In the mean time, while a rapid succession of great 
works was filling Europe with his fame, Beethoven was 
withdrawing himself more and more from intercourse 
with the world, and living in a state of seclusion, enjoy- 
ing only the society of a few individuals, whose admi- 
ration of his genius, and personal regard, led them to 
accommodate themselves to the peculiarities of his dis- 
position. The aristocracy of Vienna appear at length to 
have become aware of his claims to their respect. In 
1824, a meeting of some patrons and amateurs of the 
art took place, at which it was resolved to present an 
address to him, requesting him to reappear among them, 
and permit some of his works to be performed in his 
presence ; and also to agree to an application which had 
been made to him by the direction of the royal theatre, 
respecting the opera of “ Melusina,” on which he -was 
understood to be employed. 

An address to this effect, with a number of noble and 
distinguished names attached to it, was presented to him ; 
and he agreed to be present at the proposed concert. A 
great musical performance took place on the 7th of May, 
in the principal theatre of Vienna. The theatre was 
crowded to excess; and the appearance of the illustrious 
recluse was hailed with the utmost enthusiasm. He 
took his place at the side of the principal leader, and, 
with his original scores before him, indicated the times 
of the various movements. ‘The music consisted of his 
well-known symphony in C major; three hymns from 
the grand mass which he had lately composed ; and his 
symphony concluding with a vocal chorus from Schiller’s 
“ Ode to Joy,” which had been written by him for our 
Philharmonic society, and was now performed for the 
first timé: These pieces were rapturously applauded ; 
and, at the conclusion of the concert, Beethoven was 
loudly called forward. He made a modest obeisance, and 














retired amidst the acclamations of the audience. The 
strong interest excited by this concert, induced the di- 
rector of the theatre to make an offer to the composer of 
a certain consideration, if he would assist at another 
performance of the same music, which accordingly took 
place soon afterwards. These were his last appearances 
in public. 

In December, 1826, in consequence of traveling from 
the country to Vienna, in very inclement weather, Beet- 
hoven caught a cold, which was followed by an inflam- 
mation of the lungs. This attack produced such a de- 
gree of debility, that symptoms of dropsy appeared ; and 
he laboured under this disease till the 26th of March, 
1827, when he expired, after dreadful sufferings. 

Some time before his death, he had reminded the Phil- 
harmonic society of London of a promise they had made 
him, of giving a concert for his benefit. The society in- 
stantly sent him, through Mr. Moscheles, a present of a 
hundred pounds; an act of generosity-which he acknow- 
ledged, in a letter to that gentleman, in terms of the 
utmost gratitude. He requested, at the same time, that 
the society would deduct that amount from the profits 
of the concert they intended to give; and expressed his 
hope of being able to evince his sense of their kindness 
by composing a new work for their use. His sufferings 
from his disease appear to have been aggravated by the 
dread of impending destitution, which made him deny 
himself the ordinary comforts of life. 
the Philharmonic society’s remittance, which he received 
only ten days before his death, greatly revived his spirits. 
He said cheerfully to his friends about him, “Now we 
may again occasionally treat ourselves to a merry day ;” 
and desired to have his favourite dish of fish (the only 
article of food that he was fond of), even were it only 
that he might taste of it. Such being, apparently, his 
own impression, and such being that of his friends with 
regard to his poverty, much surprise was excited by the 
discovery that he had died possessed of money (includ- 
ing the present from the Philharmonic society), to the 
amount of about twelve hundred pounds sterling. Con- 
siderable indignation was expressed in Vienna, that Beet- 
hoven, in such circumstances, should have applied to a 
foreign country for assistance, of which, it appeared, he 
did not stand in need ; and it was said, that had he re- 
quired such aid, the slightest hint of his necessities would 
at once have procured it from his numerous friends and 
admirers at home. It is not wonderful, however, that 
he should have felt less repugnance to ask assistance 
from a country in which his genius had been long and 
justly appreciated, and through the medium of a musical 
body who had, probably more thanany other in Europe, 
contributed to exalt his reputation by their splendid per- 
formance of his works, than from the public of Vienna, 
whose attention and patronage, withheld from him, had 
been lavished upon artists immeasurably his inferiors in 
every thing but skill in the arts of courting popular 
favour. At the time of his death, beside the sum above 
mentioned, which he had saved, he enjoyed the remnant 
of the pension settled on him by the Archduke Rudolph, 
Prince Lobkowitz, and Count Kinsky. He had thus 
wherewithal to live, according to his abstemious and re- 
tired habits; and when we consider his high and inde- 
pendent spirit, we can only ascribe the dread of want 
which appears to have imbittered his latter days, and his 
application to the Philharmonic society, to the influence 
of disease in breaking down his once powerful mind. 

Beethoven’s personal character and manners have 
been represented in very different lights in the various 
accounts which have been given of him. In Russel]l’s 
“Tour in Germany,” published in 1824, an able and 
interesting work, which has met with much attention 
from the public, we find the following description, which 
at all events is lively and graphic. 

“ Though not an old man, Beethoven is lost to so- 
ciety, in consequence of his extreme deafness. The 
neglect of his person which he exhibits, gives him a 
somewhat wild appearance. His features are strong and 
prominent; his face is full of rude energy; his hair, 
which neither comb nor scissors seem to have visited for 
years, overshadows his broad brow in a quantity and 
confusion to which only the snakes round a Gorgon’s 
head offer a parallel. His general behaviour does not 
ill accord with the unpromising exterior. Except when 
he is among his chosen friends, kindliness or affability 
are not his characteristics. ‘The total loss of hearing 
has deprived Him of all the pleasure which society can 
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ive, and perhaps soured his temper. He used to fre- 
give, I I 


quent a particular cellar, where he spent the evening in 
a corner, beyond the reach of all the chattering and dis- 
putation of a public room, drinking wine and beer, eat- 
ing cheese and red herrings, and studying the newspapers. 
One evening a person took a seat near him, whose coun- 
tenance did not please him. He looked hard at the 
stranger, and spat on the floor, as if he had seen a toad ; 
then glanced at the newspaper,—then again at the in- 
truder, and spat again; his hair bristling gradually into 
more shaggy ferocity, till he closed the alternation of 
spitting and staring, by fairly exclaiming, ‘What a 
scoundrelly phiz!’ and rushing out of the room. Even 
among his oldest friends, he must be humoured like a 
wayward child. He has always a small paper book with 
him, and what conversation takes place is carried on in 
writing. In this, too, although it is not lined, he in- 
stantly jots down any musical idea which strikes him. 
These notes would be utterly unintelligible even to an- 
other musician, for they have thus no comparative 
value; he alone has in his own mind the thread by 
which he brings out of this labyrinth of dots and circles 
the richest and most astounding harmonies. The mo- 
ment he is seated at the piano, he is evidently uncon- 
scious that there is any thing in existence but himself 
and his instrument; and, considering how very deaf he 
is, it seems impossible that he should hear all he plays. 
Accordingly, when playing very piano, he often does not 
bring outa single note. He hears it bimself in the ‘ mind’s 
ear.” While his eye, and the almost imperceptible mo- 
tion of his fingers, show that he is following out the 
strain through all its dying gradations, the instrument is 
actually as dumb as the musican is deaf. 

“ I have heard him play; but to bring him so far re- 
quired some management ; so great is his horror at being 
any thing like exhibited. Had he been plainly asked to 
do the company that favour, he would have flatly refused ; 
he had to be cheated into it. Every person left the room 
except Beethoven and the master of the house, one of 
his most intimate acquaintances. These two carried on 
a conversation in the paper book about bank stock. The 
gentleman, as if by chance, struck the keys of the piano 
beside which they were sitting, gradually began to run 
over one of Beethoven’s own compositions, made a 
thousand errors, and speedily blundered a passage so 
thoroughly, that the composer condescended to stretch 
out his hand and put him right. It was enough; the 
hand was on the piano; his companion immediately left 
him on some pretext, and joined the rest of the company, 
who, in the next room were patiently waiting the issue 
of this tiresome conjuration. Beethoven, left alone, 
seated himself at the piano. At first he only struck 
now and then a few hurried and interrupted notes, as if 
afraid of being detected in a crime; but gradually he 
forgot every thing else, and ran on during half an hour 
in a fantasy, in a style extremely varied, and marked by 
the most abrupt transitions. ‘The amateurs were en- 
raptured ; to the uninitiated it was more interesting to 
observe how the music of the man’s soul passed over 
his countenance. He seems to feel the bold, the com- 
manding, and the impetuous, more than what is soothing 
or gentle. ‘The muscles of the face swell, and its veins 
start out; the wild eye rolls doubly wild; the mouth 
quivers—and Beethoven looks like a wizard overpowered 
by the demons whom he himself has called up.” 

Of the fidelity of this description, in so far as it is 
derived from Mr. Russell’s own observation, the charac- 
ter of the writer leaves no room for doubt. But, in 
speaking from hearsay, he was probably repeating the 
idle gossip of Vienna, respecting a great man who was 
talked of by every body, but was personally known to 
very few. Beethoven was extremely reserved in the 
company of strangers ; abrupt and blunt in his address ; 
and accustomed to express his feelings and opinions 
with a freedom not very consistent with the established 
usages of society. His manners and habits were those 
of a recluse, excluded by a heavy calamity from cheerful 
and social intercourse with the world, and wounded by 
unmerited neglect. A key to many of his peculiarities 
is to be found in an interesting document which was 
discovered among his papers after his death—a will, 
made by him during a dangerous illness in the year 
1802, and addressed to his brother Carl, and his nephew 
Ludwig Beethoven. His brother died some years before 
him; and his nephew, whom he supported and treated 
with parental tenderness, was unworthy of his love, and 





caused him nething but care and grief. An extract 
from this affecting paper will enable the reader to form 
an estimate of Beethoven’s real character, and to imagine 
what he would have been in happier circumstances.* 

“ My mind was formed from my very cradle for the 
gentler feelings of our nature, while it seemed destined 
to accomplish something great. To this I always found 
myself irresistibly impelled. But in my sixth year I was 
unhappily attacked by a disease, which was rendered 
still more afflicting by the blunders of the medical men 
in whose hands I was placed. After dragging on year 
after year in the hope of recovery, I was at last doomed 
to the unhappy prospect of an irremediable evil; no 
cure, at least, even if it were possible, was to be expect- 
ed till after a long series of years. ‘Though born with 
an ardent and lively disposition, and a mind susceptible 
of the pleasures of society, I was obliged to withdraw 
early from a participation in them, and lead a solitary 
life. Sometimes, indeed, I made an effort to overcome 
every obstacle thrown in the way of social enjoyment 
by the defect in my organ of hearing; but, oh! how 
painful was it to find myself incapacitated, repelled, by 
my weakness, which at these moments was doubly felt. 
How was it possible for me to be continually saying, 
‘Speak louder—raise your voice—I am deaf!’ Alas, 
how could | submit to the continual necessity of expos- 
ing the failure of one of my faculties, which, but for 
mismanagement, I might have shared in common with 
the rest of my fellow-creatures ; a faculty, too, which I 
once possessed in a greater degree than most persons of 
my own profession, When I would willingly have 
mixed among you, my misfortune was felt with double 
keenness, from the conviction it brought with it, that I 
must forego the delights of social intercourse, the sweets 
of conversation, the mutual overflowings of the heart. 
From all this I was debarred, except as far as absolute 
necessity demanded. When I ventured to appear in 
society, I seemed to myself a kind of excommunicated 
being. If circumstances compelled me to appear in the 
presence of strangers, an indescribable agitation seized 
me,—lI was tortured by the fear_of being rendered con- 
spicuous only by my infirmity. 

“In this state I remained a full half year, when a 
blundering doctor persuaded me that the best thing I 
could do to recover my hearing, was to go into the 
country. Here, incited by my natural disposition, I was 
induced to join in the society of my neighbours. But 
how bitter was the mortification I suffered, when some 
one near me would stand listening to the tones of a flute, 
which I could not hear; or to the shepherd’s song, 
sounding from the valley, not one note of which I could 
distinguish ! Such occurrences had the effect of driving 
me almost to despair; nay, even raised in my mind 
gloomy thoughts of seeking relief in self-destruction. 
It was nothing but my art that restrained me; it ap- 
peared impossible for me to quit the world till I had ac- 
complished the objects I felt myself, as it were, destined 
to fulfil. Thus did I continue to drag on a miserable 
existence; truly miserable, inasmuch as, with so sensi- 
tive a constitution of body, any sudden change was 
capable of hurrying me into the most violent extremes. 
Yes, Patience, 1 must take thee for my guide; I hope 
to follow thy dictates, and persevere to the end, till it 
shall please the inexorable Fates to cut the thread of my 
existence. Yes, be it for better or for worse, I am pre- 
pared te meet the issue. For one in his twenty-eighth 
yeart to become a philosopher, is no easy task; and 
still more difficult is it for an artist than for any other 
man. 

* * * * * s a 

«“T hereby declare you the joint heirs of the little 
property, if so it can be called, which I have been able 
to lay up. Share it equally and justly ; live in harmony 
together, and assist each other. Whatever you may 
have done against me, be assured that it has long since 
been forgiven. I thank you in particular, my dear bro- 
ther Carl, for the affectionate attentions I have received 
from you of late. It is my sincere hope and wish that 


* This document is printed in the “ Harmonicon,” 
for January, 1828, translated: from the original, in the 
possession of M. Schlesinger, the eminent music-seller 
in Paris. 

+ There seems to be a mistake here, probably in the 
transcription ; for Beethoven’s biographers give 1770 as 
the date of his birth. 





you may lead a life more free from cares and sorrows 
than mine has been, Teach your children to love virtue; 
she alone, and not perishable gold, can make them truly 
happy. I speak it feelingly, and from experience; it 
was her hand that upheld me in the midst of the ills of 
life. To her influence, next to that of my art, do I owe 
the blessing of not having terminated my existence by 
suicide. Live morally, and love one another.” 
Beethoven’s character, as described by those who had 
means of knowing it, was what might be expected from 
these sentiments, so strikingly expressed by himself. 


“Persons who had any claims on his attentions never 


failed to receive them. We ourselves know more than 
one individual, who, though not musical, nor possessed 
of any attainments calculated to render their society 
peculiarly agreeable to him, but merely in consequence 
of introductions from persons in England whom he 
knew, were received by him with great courtesy, and 
treated with anxious and persevering kindness. A pleas- 
ing sketch of him, in this point of view, is contained in 
a letter from an English lady, who gives an account of 
a visit she paid him in October, 1825.* She was intro- 
duced to him as the daughter of a person whom he re- 
spected, and went to visit him at the village of Baden, 
near Vienna, where he generally resided during a part 
of the year, 

“The people,” she says, “seemed surprised at our 
taking so much trouble; for, unaccountable as it may 
seem to those who have any knowledge of or taste in 
music, his reign in Vienna is over, except in the hearts 
of a chosen few; and I was even taught to expect a 
rough, unceremonious reception. When we arrived, he 
had just returned home, through a shower of rain, and 
was changing his coat. I almost began to be alarmed, 
after all that I had heard of his brusquerie, lest he should 
not receive us very cordially, when he came forth from 
his sanctum, with a hurried step, and apparently very 
nervous ; but he addressed us in so gentle, so courteous, 
so sweet a manner, and with such a truth in his sweet- 
ness, that I only know Mr. * * * with whom he can be 
compared. He is very short, extremely thin, and suffi- 
ciently attentive to personal appearance. He observed 
that * * * was very fond of Handel; that he himself 
also Joved him; and proceeded for some time in eulogis- 
ing that great conrposer. I conversed with him in writing, 
for I found it impossible to render myself audible ; and 
though this was a very clumsy mode of communicating, 
it did not much signify, as he talked on freely and will- 
ingly, and did not wait for questions, or seem to expect 
long replies, I ventured to express my admiration of 
his compositions, and among others praised his ‘« Ade- 
laide’ in terms by no means too strong for my sense of 
its beauties. He very modestly remarked that the poetry 
was beautiful. 

“« When we were about to retire, he desired us to stop 
— Je veux vous donner un sowvenir de moi.’ He 
then went to a table in an adjoining room, and wrote two 
lines of music,—a little fugue for the piano forte,—and 
presented it to me in the most amiable manner, He 
afterwards desired that I would spell my name to him, 
that he might inscribe his impromptu to me correctly. 
He now took my arm, and led me into the room where 
he had written, that I might see the whole of his apart- 
ments, which were quite that of an author, but perfectly 
clean; and, though indicating nothing like superduity 
of wealth, did not show any want of either useful fur- 
niture or neatness in arrangement. It must be recol- 
lected, however, that this is his country residence, and 
that the Viennese are not so costly or particular in their 
domestic details. as we English. I led him back very 
gently to a room on the other side, in which was placed 
his grand piano-forte, presented to him by Messrs, Broad- 
wood ; but he looked, I thought, melancholy at the sight 
of it, and said that it was very much out of order, for 
the country tuner was exceedingly bad. He struck some 
notes to convince me ; nevertheless, I placed on the desk 
the page of manuscript music which he had just given 
me, and he played it through quite simply, but prefaced 
it by. three or four chords,—such handfuls of notes !— 
that would have gone to Mr. * * *’s heart. He then 
stopped ; and I would not on any account ask for more, 
as I found that he played without any satisfaction to 
himself. We took leave of each ether in a tone of what 
in France would be called confirmed friendship; and he 


* « Harmonicon,” Dec. 1825. 
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said, quite voluntarily, that if he came to England, he 
would certainly pay us a visit.” 

Beethoven’s literary attainments were respectable. 
He was well acquainted with the literature of his own 
country, and read, in the original language, the Italian 
poets. He also understood English, and had a knowledge 
of our best authors. During the illness which terminated 
in his death, he amused himself, in his intervals of ease, 
by reading the ancient Greek writers, and the novels of 
Walter Scott. In the society of his friends, when he 
was able to shake off his habitual reserve, his conversa- 
tion was animated, full of interesting anecdotes, and 
acute observations. _He was incapable of the slightest 
duplicity or meanness, and was esteemed by all who 
knew him for his high principles, and the undeviating 
rectitude of his conduct. 

As a musician, Beethoven must be classed along with 
Handel, Haydn, and Mozart. He alone is to be com- 
pared to them in the magnitade of his works, and their 
influence on the state of the art. Though he has writ- 
ten little in the department to which Handel devoted all 
the energies of his mind, yet his spirit, more than that 
of any other composer, is’ akin to that of Handel. In 
his music there is the same gigantic grandeur of con- 
ception, the same breadth and simplicity of design, and 
the same absence of minute finishing and petty details. 
In Beethoven’s harmonies, the masses of sound are 
equally large, ponderous, and imposing, as those of 
Handel, while they have a deep and gloomy character 
peculiar to himself. As they swell in our ears, and grow 
darker and darker, they are like the lowering storm-cloud, 
on which we gaze till we are startled by the flash, and 
appalled by the thunder which bursts from its bosom. 
Such effects he has especially produced in his wonderful 
symphonies; they belong to the tone of his mind, and 
are without a parallel in the whole range of music. 
Even where he does not wield the strength of a great 
orchestra,—in his instrumental concerted pieces, his 
quartets, his trios, and his sonatas for the piano-forte, 
there is the same broad and massive harmony, and the 
same wild, unexpected, and startling effects. Mingled 
with these, in his orchestral as well as his chamber 
music, there are strains of melody inexpressibly impas- 
sioned and ravishing; strains which do not merely 
please, but dissolve in pleasure; which do not merely 
move, but overpower with emotion. Of these divine 
melodies, a remarkable feature is their extreme simpli- 
city: a few notes, as artless as those of a national air, 
are sufficient to awake the most exquisite feelings. 

The music of Beethoven is stamped with the pecu- 
liarities of the man. When slow and tranquil in tts 
movement, it has not the placid composure of Haydn, 
or the sustained tenderness of Mozart; but it is grave, 
and full of deep and melancholy thought. When rapid, 
it is not brisk or lively, but agitated and changeful—full 
of “ sweet and bitter fancies” —of storm and sunshine— 
of bursts of passion sinking into the subdued accents of 
gtief, or relieved by transient gleams of hope or joy. 
There are movements, indeed, to which he gives the de- 
signation of scherzoso, or playful ; but this playfulness 
is as unlike as possible to the constitutional jocularity to 
which Haydn loved to give vent in the finales of his 
symphonies and quartets. If, in a movement of this 
kind, Beethoven sets out in a tone of gaiety, his mood 
changes involuntarily,—the smile fades away, as it were, 
from his features,—and he falls into a train of sombre 
ideas, from which he ever and anon recovers himself, as 
if with an effort, and from a recollection of the nature 
of his subject. The rapid scherzos, which he has sub- 
stituted for the older form of the minuet, are wild, im- 
petuous, and fantastic; they have often the air of that 
violent and fitful vivacity to which gloomy natures are 
liable; their mirth may be compared to that of the bac- 
chanalian effusion of the doomed Caspar. They con- 
tain, however, many of Beethoven’s most original and 
beautiful conceptions; and are strikingly illustrative of 
the character of his mind. 

The works composed by Beethoven in the latter years 
of- his life are not so generally known or relished as his 
earlier productions. These earlier compositions are clear 
in design, and so broad and simple in their effects, that, 
when they receive justice from the performers, they at 
once strike every one who is susceptible of the influence 
of music. In his more recent works, his meaning is ob- 
scure, and in many instances incomprehensible. He has 
cast away all established models, and not only thrown 





his movements into new and unprecedented forms, but 
has introduced the same degree of novelty into all their 
details. The phrases of his melody are new ; his har- 
monies are new; his disposilion of parts is new; and 
his sudden changes of time, of measure, and of key, are 
frequently not explicable on any received principles of 
the art. 

The imagination is defined by metaphysicians as the 
faculty which enables us to create new forms, by throw- 
ing the parts of existing objects into new combinations ;* 
but, in order that the rew creation may be comprehen- 
sible, all its parts must be previously familiar to the mind. 
The wildest imagination, in forming the 


Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire, 


of the poets, can only compose them of parts, all of 
which exist in nature, but which nature has never placed 
in such fearful collocation. Originality in the arts con- 
sists ip the novelty of the combinations into which the 
artist throws known materials. The architect, for ex- 
ample, creates an edifice entirely new in its general 
aspect, by a new disposition of those objects which are 
held to be constituent parts of all buildings of its class. 
Whatever may be its megnitude or complexity, its por- 
ticoes, its pediments, its pillars, its pilasters, must all be 
modeled according to forms and proportions which are 
prescribed by the rules of the art. If each of these parts 
is properly introduced with a view to its particular func- 
tion, and also with a view to the site and purpose of the 
building, the architecture will be pure and beautiful ; if 
the parts are so combined as to produce a general aspect 
different from that of any existing edifice, the architec- 
ture will be original. If the architect, in the wantonness 
of imagination, throw together the elementary parts of 
the architecture of different orders, different ages, and 
different countries,—if he blend the Grecian portico, the 
Gothic arch, the cupola, and the minaret, he will pro- 
duce an architectural “ chimera,” which, however mon- 
strous, may possess a certain wild and fantastic beauty, 
like the fictions of the poets, or arabesques of the paint- 
ers. But endeavour to imagine a building, which shall 
be new in all its parts as well as its entire form—a build- 
ing not composed of the parts belonging to any order of 
architecture ; and, if it is possible to imagine such a 
thing, it will be a mere mass of deformity. There are 
many styles in music; but every composition, whatever 
may be its style, in order to be beautiful or expressive, 
must consist of those elementary phrases of: melody, or 
harmonic combinations, the beauty or expression of 
which the listener has already felt ; and the originality 
of the work will depend on the novelty of the forms into 
which these elements are thrown. 

Nature herself has dictated the simple forms of melody ; 
and that which constitutes “the concord of sweet 
sounds,” is fixed by immutable laws. Caprice, and the 
love of change, may lead to arbitrary deviations from 
these principles, but such deviations are always tempo- 
rary, and end in a return to the natural standards of 
taste. It was by listening to the beautiful, but hitherto 
neglected, popular airs, which had been sung for ages 
among the hills and valleys of their country, that the 
Italian musicians of the sixteenth century formed that 
school of melody “which enchants the world ;’ and it 
is by digging deeper into the rich mine of national song, 
that the most modern composers have discovered inex- 
haustible stores of the materials of melody. Beethoven’s 
most beautiful works draw much of the originality of 
their character from the traits of national song with 
which they abound.t But when he has attempted, in 


* « The province of conception is to present us with 
an exact transcript of what we have formerly felt and 
perceived ; that of imagination, to make a selection of 
qualities and of circumstances from a variety of different 
objects, and, by combining and disposing these, to form 
a new creation of its own.”——“* An uncommon degree of 
imagination constitutes poetical genius ; a talent which, 
although chiefly displayed in poetical composition, is 
also the foundation (though not precisely in the same 
manner) of various other arts.”—« A cultivated taste, 
combined with a creative imagination, constitutes genius 
in the fine arts. Without taste, imagination could pro- 
duce only a random analysis and combination of our 
conceptions ; and without imagination, taste would be 
destitute of the faculty of invention.”—Dugald Stewart. 

t “Those singular phrases or progressions of melody 
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his latest production, to attain originality by an entire 
novelty in his musical phrases themselves, he has failed 
in his object of giving delight, because he has presented 
objects, the forms of which do not pre-exist in the mind 
of the listener, associated with the ideas of beauty or 
expression. A piece of music, entirely constructed in 
this manner, would be analogous to a building destitute 
of the elementary forms of architecture. The one would 
be a fit residence for the king of a tribe of African 
savages ; the other would be a suitable entertainment for 
his ears. But none of Beethoven’s works are entirely 
constructed in this way. Even in those which appear 
the most extravagant and incomprehensible,—in which 
we can neither discover a regular form, nor an intelli- 
gible design,—and which contain phrases and passages 
which contain no ideas either of melody or harmony, we 
are ever and ahon enchanted with both melody and har- 
mony of the purest, simplest, and most exquisite kind ; 
and we regret that so much beauty should be mingled 
with what we cannot help feeling to be actual deformity. 

But it will be said, music of an original character is 
never appreciated at first. ‘The works of Haydn and 
Mozart, and the earlier compositions of Beethoven him- 
self, which are now in general favour, were, in their 
novelty, looked upon as strange and extravagant. This, 
however, arose from these works being more complex in 
their forms, and demanding more skilful execution than 
their precursors. The bounds of melody were enlarged 
by the development of the powers of instruments; and 
the growing skill of performers enabled them not only 
to execute passages that formerly would have been deem- 
ed impossible, but to untwist the most complicated 
chains of harmony. For such performers as these, the 
works we speak of were composed, and by such they 
were comprehended and relished from the first. But, in 
the hands of ordinary performers, a concerted vocal 
piece, a quartet, or a symphony of one of those com- 
posers, was a mere mass of confusion; and, as they 
themselves could neither perform it nor understand it, it 
was of course equally incomprehensible to their audience. 
Wherever, however, these pieces were really performed, 
they were instantly understood.* Innumerable ameteurs 


which are particularly characteristic of national music, 
and were once supposed to be incapable of any alliance 
with regular harmony, are now becoming common in 
the most scientific works of the greatest composers. 
The music of Beethoven and Weber is full of them; 
and it may be mentioned as a curious instance, that the 
subject of the allegro movement of the second quartet 
by the former, dedicated to Count Rasoumflsky, is almost 
the same as a very wild Javanese air, which our musical 
readers, who may be desirous to trace the coincidence, 
will find in Crawford’s “ History of the Indian Archi- 
pelago.” Numberless passages of a similar kind may 
be pointed out, accompanied with full harmony, and 
made subject_to the strictest laws of counterpoint.”— 
Harmonicon, January, 1828.—We have traced the co- 
incidence between Beethoven’s passage and the Indian 
air; and (without speaking of other instances) we may 
refer to the Turkish air which forms the subject of one 
of the choruses in “ Oberon.” 

* The introduction of Mozart’s music into Italy, is an 
illustration of this. 
the “ Seraglio” was attempted at Milan; but neither 
singers nor players could perform it either in time or 
tune. The concerted pieces and finales were a mass of 
confusion and discord; though two or three airs were 
intelligibly performed, and gave pleasure. The effect of 
the whole, however, was shocking; and Mozart’s music 
was hooted. Some time afterwards, a noble amateur, 
who was told by his correspondents at Vienna, that Mo- 
zart really was a great musician, determined to give his 
music a trial. He got together a few of the best instru- 
mentalists he could find, and half a dozen singers, and 
engaged them to study in his palace, and in strict pri- 
vacy, the finale to the first act of “ Don Giovanni.” 
After some months’ hard practice, they were able to go 
through it correctly ; and the prince, who had taste, was 
charmed with it. He then began to talk in society about 
Mozart’s genius ; and, as his extraordinary notions met 
with the opposition he wanted, he got some of his ad- 
versaries into a wager, by engaging to have a piece of 
Mozart’s performed, which certain umpires should admit 
to be excellent. The prince’s wager was, of course, 
laughed at by every body ; bat when the day of decision 


About the year 1807, his opera of 
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are now able to execute them with more correctness and 
effect than the ordinary professional artists of the period 
when they appeared: and they give delight to every one 
whose musical taste has received the most moderate 
cultivation ; because their elementary phrases, though 
drawn from a greater variety of sources, and more varied 
in their combinations than before, already have their 
types in the mind of the hearer, and thus instantly ex- 
cite the feeling of beauty. The extreme simplicity and 
naturalness of Beethoven’s melody, we have already 
had occasion to point out as a peculiar feature of his 
most admired works; and hence it arises, that there is 
no music belonging to the highest department of the art 
in its modern state, more easily comprehended, and more 
powerfelly felt by a promiscuous assembly. There is 
thus no analogy between the case of the compositions 
in question, and the latest works of Beethoven. The 
truth appears to be, that, in consequence of his total ex- 
clusion from the audible world during his latter years, 
not only must his mind have been deprived of that con- 
stant supply of new ideas, derived from the hearing of4 
actual sounds, which is the daily food of the imagina- 
tion, but the ideas accumulated during his earlier years 
must have gradually faded away from his memory. 

If, then, the view which we have taken of the later 
works of Beethoven is correct, it seems less probable that 
they will gradually gain popularity, than that they will 
fall into oblivion—leaving, however, enough behind them 
to secure the undying fame of their author. 

It is in his symphonies that the powers of Beethoven’s 
genius are most fully displayed. ‘The symphony in C 
minor stands alone and unrivaled; and the “Sinfonia 
Pastorale” is probably the finest piece of descriptive music 
in existence. Every movement of this charming work 
is a scene, and every scene is full cf the most beautiful 
images of rural nature and rural life. We feel the fresh- 
ness of a summer morning. We hear the rustling of the 
breeze, the waving of the woods, the cheerful notes of 
birds, and cries of animals. We stray along the margin 
of a meandering brook, and listen to the murmuring of 
its waters. We join a group of villagers, keeping holi- 
day with joyous songs and dances. ‘The sky grows dark, 
the thunder growls, and a storm bursts on the alarmed 
rustics, whose cries of dismay are heard amidst the strife 
of the elements. The clouds pass away: the muttering 
of the thunder is more and more distant—all becomes 
quiet and placid; and the stillness is broken by the pas- 
toral song of gratitnde. Nothing can be more beautiful 
or more true to nature than every part of this represent- 
ation. It requires no key, no explanation—but places 
every image before the mind with a distinctness which 
neither poetry nor painting could surpass, and with a 
beauty which neither of them could equal. 

in his chamber compositions—his quintets, quartets, 
and trios, for bowed instruments, and especially in his 
splendid series of works for the piano-forte—Beethoven 
has left to the amateurs of music an inexhaustible fund 
of delight. He has shown that this instrument has 
powers which it was not formerly imagined to possess, 
and has made it the means of producing effects which 
neither those who have preceded, nor those who have 
followed him, have been able to reach. 

Beethoven’s greatest vocal composition is the musical 
drama, or oratorio, “ 'The Mount of Olives.” Some parts 
of this work are more in the theatrical than the ecclesi- 
astical style, and some of the scenes would require dra- 
matic action to give them their full effect. But it bears 
the impress of his mighty genius. The gloomy sounds 
of the opening symphony, sinking into a silence broken 
only by the slow and measured strokes of the drum, are 
sufficient to banish every wandering thought, to fill the 
most indifferent auditor with awe, and to prepare his 
mind for the strain, so full of woe, which expresses the 
passion of the Redeemer. In the original form of the 
piece, the Divine Person himself is supposed to speak 
this language of intense suffering; but this, though not 
inconsistent with continental notions, is very properly 
viewed in a different light in England. This passage, 
therefore, is delivered in the third person, so as to be a 


came, he invited a large party to his country-house, pro- 
duced his performers, and had the piece executed. The 
wager was decided in his favour by acclamation ; and it 
was owing, in no small degree, to the sensation created 
by this occurrence, that Mozart’s operas began to be suc- 





cessfully represented and understood in Italy. 





description, by another, of the agony it is meant to ex- 
press; and the design of the author is necessarily sacri- 
ficed to a right sense of religious decorum. Considered 
as a drama, containing scenes of intense interest, and full 
of the deepest feeling, “ The Mount of Olives” leaves 
nothing to be desired ; but, when heard in a church, it 
wants the sustained gravity and solemnity of the eccle- 
siastical style. Almost the only parts of it, indeed, which 
really belong to that style, are the instrumental sympho- 
ny at the commencement, and the concluding chorus, 
“ Hallelujah to the Father,” which is full of sublime 
simplicity. 

Beethoven composed two masses. The first is well 
known, and justly considered a most sublime composi- 
tion. The second, which was published after his death, 
has hardly ever, we believe, been attempted ; nor, indeed, 
has any one been able to comprehend its meaning. 

Beethoven produced only one opera, “ Fidelio:” the 
other, “ Melusina,” on which he appears to have been 
for some time employed, never having seen the light. 
“ Fidelio” is well known in this country, from the man- 
ner in which it was performed in the original language, 
by the excellent German company who attracted so much 
attention in London during the seasons of 1832 and 
1833, and, more recently, from the exquisite singing and 
acting of Madame Malibran, when the opera was brought 
out at Drury-lane theatre, in an Bnglish dress. In one 
respect it surpasses any opera that we are acquainted 
with—its deep dramatic interest, and its effect on the 
feelings. The character of Leonora, the tender, faithful, 
heroic wife, is even more than beautiful—it is sublime ; 
and, at the conclusion, the tears and exclamations of the 
audience never fail to mark their sympathy with the rap- 
turous joy of the re-united pair, as well as the delight 
they receive from the enchanting accents in which this 
joy is expressed. As a musical whole, “Fidelio” is not 
equal to the still unrivaled “ Don Giovanni ;” though, 
in many of its parts, it does not yield, either in the 
beauty and expression of the melodies, the richness and 
ingenuity of the choral and concerted pieces, or the 
power of the orchestral effects, even to that immortal 
production. 

Beethoven died in his fifty-seventh year—at an age 
when the physical strength is generally little impaired, 
and the mental faculties are in their full maturity and 
vigour; and, during a considerable part of this compara- 
tively short life, he suffered under the total deprivation 
of that sense which, above all others, is necessary to the 
musician. When this .s remembered, and contrasted 
with the immense magnitude of what he has achieved in 
his art, Beethoven cannot be looked upon as inferior in 
genius to any musician who has ever lived—not even to 
Handel himself. 


—<>—— 
CHAPTER XVIIL 


Music in Germany in the present century, continued— Weber. 


Cart Manra Von Weser was born in 1786, at 
Eutin, a small] town in Holstein. His father, who was 
a violinist of some note, gave him a liberal education, 
and enabled him to cultivate his talents for music and 
painting, between which his inclinations seem, in his 
early years, to have been divided. His ardour in the 
study of painting, however, abated, as his mind became 
more and more engrossed by his love of music. After 
he had acquired great skill as a piano-forte player, his 
father placed him under the care of Michael Haydn, 
brother of the illustrious Joseph Haydn, and himself a 
celebrated composer in the ecclesiastical style. Under 
him, Weber laboured earnestly; but, according to his 
own account, without much success. The master was 
then far advanced in years, and of an austere disposition. 
«“ There was too awful a distance,” Weber himself says, 
“ between the old man and the child.” 

At this time; in 1798, his first work was published, 
consisting of six “ Fughetti,” or short fagues, which were 
favourably noticed by the “ Leipsic Musical Gazette.” In 
the same year he went to Munich, where he received in- 
structions from M. Kalcher, the organist of the Royal 
Chapel, to whom he ascribes his knowledge of the laws 
of counterpoint, and their ready application to practice. 
Under the eye of this master, he composed an opera, a 
grand mass, and many instrumental pieces—all which 
were afterwards committed to the flames. The art of 
lithography, recently invented, now attracted his atten- 





tion; and his attempts to improve upon the invention for 
a time entirely occupied his mind. But his ardour in 
this pursuit soon subsided, and he returned to his musical 
labours. 

At the age of fourteen, he composed the opera “ Das 
Waldmadchen,” (the Wood Girl,) which was performed 
for the first time in November, 1800, and received with 
applause at Vienna, Prague, and Petersburg. The whole 
of the second act was composed in ten days—< One of 
the unfortunate consequences,” he himself says, and the 
remark is worthy of being attended to, “ of those marvel- 
ous anecdotes of celebrated men which act so strongly 
on the youthful mind, and incite to emulation.” After 
this he was induced, by reading an article in a musical 
journal, to think of composing in an ancient style, and 
of reviving the use of forgotten instruments. According 
to this plan, he composed an opera called “ Peter Schmo!! 
und seine Nachbarn” (Peter Schmoll and his neigh- 
bours), which had little success, but received the warm 
approbation of his old master, Michael Haydn. 

Soon afterwards he visted Vienna, and mingled in the 
musical society of that city. He became acquainted with 
the Abbe Vogler, a learned and profound musician, who 
generously undertook to give him the benefit of his own 
knowledge and experience. Aided by the advice and as- 
sistance of Vogler, Weber, for two years, devoted himself 
to a severe study of the works of the great masters ; and, 
during this period, published only one or two trifles. Af- 
ter having finished this course of education, he received 
the situation of maestro di capella, at Breslau. During 
his residence there, he composed an opera called “ Rube- 
zahl,” or Number-Nip, the celebrated spirit, or fiend, of 
the Hartz mountains. 

In 1806, he entered into the employment of the Duke 
Eugene, of Wurtemberg. Here he composed several 
symphonies and other pieces of instrumental music. He 
also remodeled his opera of “ The Wood Girl,” and re- 
produced it under the title of “Sylvana.” In 1810 he 
composed the opera of “ Abu Hassan,” at Darmstadt. 
This piece, which is founded on a well known and amus- 
ing story in the « Arabian Nights,” had considerable suc- 
cess. The tale is well dramatised, and the music light 
and comic. It was brought out in London some years 
ago, and frequently performed. 

In 1813 he was employed to re-organise and direct the 
opera. at Prague—and relinquished the management in 
1816, after having accomplished the object for which he . 
undertook it. He then received an invitation to Dresden, 
for the purpose of establishing a German opera in that 
city. He had previously declined many handsome offers 
from various quarters; but this invitation he accepted 
with alacrity, as it promised to gratify the wish he had 
long entertained, of placing on a proper footing the na- 
tional opera of his own country. He continued to hold 
this situation until his death. 2 

At Dresden he composed his far-famed “ Freischutz.”’ 
He did not, however, bring it out there, but, by permis- 
sion of his sovereign, at Berlin, where it was first per- 
formed in the beginning of 1822. It was received with 
an enthusiasm which rapidly spread over Germany, and 
at once raised its author's name to the summit of popu- 
larity. His well-regulated mind bore with calmness this 
sudden celebrity. “I am delighted,” he says, in a letter 
toa friend, “ that my ‘ Freischutz’ has given you pleasure. 
I need the approbation of men of merit to stimulate me 
to activity. Carried to my present height by the storm 
of applause, I am ever in fear of a fall. How much bet- 
ter it is to pursue one’s way in‘peace and quiet!” No- 
thing but “ Der Freischutz’”’ was performed in any theatre 
in Germany, and nothing but the airs from it were heard 
even in the streets of the smallest villages. In July, 
1824, an English version of it was produced in London, 
at the English opera-house, and fally gratified the highly- 
raised expectations of the public, On the opening of the 
great winter theatres, it was brought out at both of them, 
Each theatre had a different version of it, and in each 
version it was injured by wanton changes, mutilations, 
and interpolations, according to the prevailing usage in 
English adaptation of foreign operas. ‘The great fea- 
tures of the piece, however, remained : it was got up with 
much splendour and magnificence; and, generally speak- 
ing, was well performed. It was received with an en- 
thusiasm hardly inferior to that which it had excited in 
Germany: it made the round of all the provincial thea- 
tres—and, wherever it appeared, was played night efter 
night to overflowing houses, 
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In the winter of 1822, Weber produced the musical 
drama of “ Preciosa,” founded on a tale of Cervantes. 
This piece was very successful, not only at Dresden, 
where it was originally produced, but all over Germany. 
The attempts, however, to adapt it to the French and 
English stage, failed, notwithstanding the beauty and ro- 
mantic character of the music. 

In November, 1823, the opera of “« Euryanthe” was 
produced at Vienna, and received as warmly as the 
« Freischutz” had been. The applause was enthusiastic, 
and the composer was four times called upon the stage 
during the first performance. Its progress in general 
favour, however, was less rapid than that of the « Frei- 
schutz.” It was rather coldly received at Berlin; and 
the musical wits of that place punned upon its title, and 
called it “L’Ennuyante!” People were disappointed, 
not because they did not meet with the same excellence 
as in the “ Freischutz,” but because it was not the same 
kind of excellence. “The effect produced by my ‘Eu- 
ryanthe, ” Weber says, in one of his letters, “ is pre- 
cisely what I anticipated. My indiscreet friends have, 
in this instance, lent their hand to my enemies, by re- 
quiring that ‘Euryanthe’ should seduce as many as the 
‘Freischutz’ had done: both the one and the other are 
equally foolish in doing so.” “Euryanthe,” however, 
was calculated to gain a Jasting success, if a slow one. 
Its story, though it wants the attractions of diadlerie, is 
interesting, and resembles that of Shakspeare’s “ Cymbe- 
line ;” and the music, though not capable of immediately 
striking the popular ear, makes a profound impression 
when the performers have surmounted the great diffi- 
culties of its execution.* 

In 1824, Weber undertook to compose an opera for 
Covent-garden theatre ; and the drama of « Oberon” was 
written for hith by Mr. Planche. He was employed upon 
it during the year 1825. He studied the English lan- 
guage, in order that he might make himself thoroughly 
master of the poem—and bestowed upon the work a de- 
gree of care, labour, and thought, that should serve as a 
lesson to every musical composer. In February, 1826, 
he arrived in London for the purpose of superintending 
the preparation arid bringing out of thisopera. His ex- 
pected visit had excited great interest, and the attentions 
he received were in the highest degree gratifying to his 
feelings. On his arrival, in place of being required, as 
an alien, to present himself at the passport-office, he was 
waited upon and requested to give himself no trouble, as 
that matter had been arranged for him. He took up his 
abode in the house of Sir George Smart, whose attention 
to his comforts were unremitting. 

The letters written by him, from London, to his wife, 
Caroline Brand, a distinguished actress, to whom he had 
been married for some years, give an account of every 
thing that occurred to him at this time, and place his 
character in the most amiable light. In a letter written 
a few days after his arrival, he describes the impression 
made upon him by his reception in England. 

“The English way of living,” he says, “suits mine 
exactly ; and my little stock of English, in which I make 
tolerable progress, is of incalculable use tome. * * * 
The people are really too kind to me. No king had ever 
more done for him out of love: I might almost say they 
carry me in their arms. 

« At seven o’clock in the evening, we went to Covent- 
garden, where ‘Rob Roy,’’an opera after Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel, was played. The house is handsomely 
decorated, and not too large. When I came forward to 
the front of the stage-box, that I might have a better 
view of it, some one called out,‘ Weber! Weber!’ And 
though I drew back immediately, there followed a cla- 
mour of applause that I thought never would have ended. 
Then the overture to the ‘ Freischutz’ was called for, and 
every time I showed myself, the storm again broke loose. 
Fortunately, soon after the overture, ‘Rob Roy’ began, 
and things gradually became more quiet. Could a man 
wish for more enthusiasm, or more love? I must confess 
that I was completely overpowered by it, though I am of 
a calm disposition, and somewhat accustomed to such 
scenes, I know not what I would have given to have 
had you by my side, that you might have seen me in my 





* This opera was performed by the German company 
who were in London in 1833, and received so much ap- 
plause that it would certainly have had a run, had it not 
been brought out when the theatre was on the eve of 


closing, 


foreign garb of honour. And now, my dear love, I can 
assure you that you may be quite at ease, both as to the 
singers and the orchestra. Miss Paton isa singer of the 
first rank, and will play ‘ Reiza’ divinely. Braham not 
less so, though in a totally different style. There are 
also several good tenors, and I really cannot see why the 
English singing should be so much abused. The singers 
have a perfectly good Italian education, fine voices and 
expression. The orchestra is not remarkable, but still 
very good—and the choruses particularly so. In short, 
I feel quite at ease as to the fate of ‘ Oberon.’ ” 

This opera, after very careful preparation, was brought 
out on the 12th of April. It was admirably performed 
in every department, and the great powers of Braham 
and Miss Paton never were more fully displayed. The 
composer, in a letter to his wife, written the same night, 
describes the reception of the piece. “My best beloved 
Caroline!” he says, “through God’s grace and assist- 
ance, I have this evening met with the most complete 
success. The brilliancy and affecting nature of the tri- 
umph are indescribable. God alone be thanked for it! 
When I enteved the orchestra, the whole of the house, 
which was filled to overflowing, rose up, and I was saluted 
by huzzas, and waving of hats and handkerchiefs, which 
I thought would never have done. They insisted on en- 
coring the overture. Every air was interrupted twice or 
thrice with bursts of applause * * * So much for this 
night, dear life, from your heartily-tired husband, who, 
however, could not sleep in peace till he had communi- 
cated to you this new blessing of Heaven. Good night!” 

Weber was now, though neither himself nor those 
about him seem to have been fully aware of it, in the last 
stage of the fatal malady under which he had long labour- 
ed. It was a pulmonary disease, which had been aggra- 
vated by the fatigues of a long journey, and the severity 
of a climate to which he was unaccustomed. ‘“ To-day,” 
he says to his wife on the 17th of April, “is enough to 
be the death of any one, A thick, dark, yellow fog over- 
hangs the sky, so that one can hardly see in the house, 
without candles, The sun stands powerless, like a ruddy 





point in the clouds. No—there is no living in this cli- 
mate. The longing I feel for Hosterwitz and the clear | 
air is indescribable. But, patience, patience—one day | 
rolls on after another; two months are already over. I} 
have formed an acquaintance with Dr. Kind, a nephew | 
of our own Kind. He is determined to make me well. 
God help me! that will never be in this life. I have lost | 
all hope in physicians and their art. Repose is my best 
doctor ; and henceforth it shall be my sole object to ob- 
tain it.” 

“Oberon” continued to draw good houses—but its 
popularity was not equal to that of the “Freischutz.” | 
The composer, while he was the delight of the small cir- | 
cle of musical friends among whom he lived, was dis- | 
qualified, by his feelings, habits, and manners, from | 
sharing in the golden harvest so abundantly reaped by | 
foreign favourites among the English aristocracy. His | 
feelings were too high, his habits too retiring, and his | 
manners too plain and simple, to enable him to profit by 
their liberality. He was willing to increase the emolu- 
ments of his long and painful journey to England, by | 
attending private parties for the usual remuneration to | 
artists of distinction ; but he was not willing to seek in- | 
vitations to such parties by paying court to their givers : 
and the consequence was, that two or three such invita- 
tions were all he received. On the 26th of May, he had | 
a benefit concert—and on this occasion, when it might | 
naturally have been expected that an overflowing audience | 
would have testified the sentiments of the English pub- 
lic towards one of the greatest musicians who had ever | 
visited our shores, the room was not more than half filled.* | 
Weber, struggling at once with illness and with sup- | 


cuse the shortness and hurry of this, 1] have so many 
things on hand. Writing is painful to me; my hands 
tremble so. Already, too, I am beginning to get im- 
patient. You will not receive any more letters from me. 
Address your answer, not to London, but to Frankfort 
poste restante. You are surprised. Yes, I don’t go by 
Paris. What should I do there? I cannot move—I 
cannot speak—all business I must give up for years. 
Then better, better, the straight way tio my home—by 
Calais, Brussels, Cologne, and Coblentz, up the Rhine 
to Frankfort—a delightful journey. Though I must 
travel slowly, resting sometimes half a day, I think, in a 
fortnight, by the end of June, I shall be in your arms. 
If God will, we shall leave this on the 12th of June, if 
Heaven will only grant me a little strength. Well, 
every thing will go better if we are once on the way— 
once out of this wretched climate. I embrace you from 
my heart, my dear ones—ever your loving father, 
Charles.” On the 2d of June he wrote again, and this 
was the last letter he ever wrote. “ As this letter will 
need no answer, it will be short enough. Need no an- 
swer! Think of that! Furstenau* has given up the 
idea of his concert ; so perhaps we shafl be with you 
two days sooner: huzza! God bless you all, and keep 
you well! O, were I only among you! I kiss you in 
thought, dear mother. Love me also, and think always 
of your Charles, who loves you above all things.” 

This joyful hope was destined never to be realised. 
On the morning of the 5th of June, Weber was found 
dead in his bed. His disease had not assumed an im- 
mediately alarming form till the day on which he wrote 
the above letter, when it compelled him to keep his 
room; but his spirits were not much depressed. His 
appetite was good, and he did not appear to be sensible 
of approaching danger. His anxiety to return to his 
country and his family became stronger and stronger ; 
and he was more cheerful, as the obstacles to his de- 
parture appeared to be removed. When his friend, M. 
Furstenau, left him at eleven o’clock on the night of his 
death, he was in good spirits, and showed no symptoms of 
immediate danger. On the 2Ist of June, his remains were 
interred in the vaults below the Roman catholic chapel, in 
Moorsfields. The procession was attended by a numerous 
body of his friends and professional brethren ; Sir George 
Smart being chief mourner. The funeral service, in 
which the Requiem of Mozart wes performud by a large 
vocal and instrumental band, tool place in the presence 
of two thousand persons, by whom the chapel was filled ; 
and the ceremony was solemn and impressive. 

The effect may be imagined of the tidings of his death 
on the amiable woman whom he loved so dearly, received 
by her when she was watching for the moment of his 
return. Mr. Moscheles, who was at Dresden in the month 
of October, wrote to a friend in London :} «I visited 
poor Weber’s widow, and found her still inconsolable for 
the loss of her husband. She burst into tears as soon 
as she saw me. What has been rumoured here, and 
even in England, as to their not having lived happily 
together, is, I can assure you, a calumny. He has left 
two fine young boys.” ‘The envenomed tongue of de- 
traction none can escape ; but if ever there was a case 
in which such rumours were utterly groundless and ma- 
lignant, it was that of Weber. Besides the two boys 
whom he left, he had three children, who died in their 
infancy. 

Weber’s character may be gathered from the foregoing 
sketch, brief as it is, of the circumstances of his life. 
He was modest, gentle, and affectionate; possessed of a 
strong intellect, and much firmness. His mind was 
highly cultivated, and his knowledge of literature con- 
siderable. In the earlier part of his life, he exercised 
his pen, with some distinction, as a critic, in the musical 


pressed feelings of disappointment and mortification, was | journals of the period; and left, at his death, an un- 


hardly able to get through the business of the evening, | 
as conductor. At the end of the concert, he threw him- | 
self on a sofa, in a state of exhaustion which filled his | 
surrounding friends with alarm. 

His whole thoughts were now turned towards his 
home, and his impatience to be once more in the bosom 
of his family was extreme. On the 30th of May, a few 
days after his concert, he writes—“ Dearest Lina! ex- 








* On the same evening, a favourite singer had his 
benefit concert at the mansion of one of the nobility. 
About four hundred persone, chiefly of the fashionable 











world, were present—the tickets being one guinea each. 





finished work, entitled “Tonkinstlers Leben, eine Ara- 
beske,” (the Life of a Composer, an Arabesque,) which 
was published, after his death, by the guardian of his 
children, along with an autobiographical sketch of his 
life, and fragments of bis correspondence. This produc- 
tion, as its title indicates, is written in that fantastic and 
incoherent style to which the German literati are some- 
what too much addicted : there is, too, a vague and misty 
air about the general speculations, also characteristic of 





* An eminent performer on the flute, who accompanied 
Weber to England. 
+ Harmonicon, Dec, 1826. 
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the German literary school, which frequently renders the 
aim and meaning of the author difficult to come at; and 
there is a good deal of laborious and over-strained hu- 
mour. With all this, there are many acute and profound 
observations on musical subjects; and the whole is in- 
teresting, as throwing light on the intellectual constitu- 
tion of a great artist. 

If the author of the “Freischutz,”’ «Euryanthe,” 
and “ Oberon,” has not raised himself to the level of 
Beethoven and Mozart, he is but a little lower than these 
mighty masters. His powerful and original genius was 
strengthened by a profound knowledge of his art, and 
his mind was enriched and fertilised, (if the expression 
may be allowed,) not only by a most extensive study of 
the works of the greatest composers, but by the closest 
observation of all the phenomena of nature from which 
musical impressions are derived. From these sources, 
his strong and active imagination was stored with mate- 
rials, which, as he lived, only became more and more 
exhaustless. None of his works exhibit such a richness 
of ideas as “Oberon,” a piece that was written when 
his body, wasted by disease, was sinking into the grave. 
Though, however, this opera may be considered the 
greatest of his compositions, containing strains the most 
tender, romantic, and impassioned, magnificent choral 
harmonies, and novel and beautiful orchestral effects,— 
and though, among those who are capable of appreciat- 
ing the highest efforts of art, it has even exalted the 
reputation of the author of the “ Freischutz,” yet it has 
never excited those mingled feelings of amazement and 
delight with which that unique production was every 
where hailed. Weber’s fancy loved to wander in the 
regions of enchantment, and to embody the wild and 
fantastic images of German superstition, “ Like Sal- 
vator,” to adopt the language of the best criticism on 
the genius of Weber we have yet met with,* “ he gloried 
in delineating the wild and savage aspects of nature, and 
in wandering, like Beethoven, in her sullen and more 
gloomy recesses. The romantic turn of his mind, in- 
spired by his early studies, rendered the wild legend of 
the “ Freischutz” perhaps the most suitable subject on 
which he could have employed his talents. In depicting, 
or rather in aggravating the horrors of the wolf’s glen, 
with its fearful omens, and all its unearthly sights and 
sounds,—in painting the grief and despair of his hero, 
and the gloomy, demoniacal spirit of the lost and aban- 
doned Caspar, he found full scope for his peculiar talent. 
Were we to compare him with any of our romance 
writers, we should say that he possessed, though mingled 
with and controlled by a finer taste and far greater dis. 
erection, @ congeniality of soul with Monk Lewis and 
Mrs. Radcliffe ; and, rich as the dramatic literature of 
his country is in tales of superstition and diablerie, we 
think it to be regretted that he did not, at least, furnish 
us with another romantic opera from that prolific source.” 
Some of the most powerful passages in “ Oberon” afford 
striking manifestations of this peculiar turn of the au- 
thor’s genius, Among these are the incantation scene,— 
« Spirits of air,’ and the fiend-like chorus, mingled with 
shouts of laughter, of the evoked demons; the chorus 
which forms the finale to the second act; and the scene 
in which the hero is tempted by evil spirits. In all these, 
we recognise in every note the author of the “ Frei- 
schutz.” 

Weber’s instrumental accompaniments are stronger 
than those of Mozart. Whether this species of colour- 
ing has reached its height, or whether it will continue to 
increase in strength, it seems hardly possible to con- 
jecture, Every succeeding generation of dramatic com- 
posers has added variety, richness, and force to the effects 
of the orchestra; and accompaniments, at first thought 
too predominant and overpowering, have come in course 
of time to be considered thin and feeble. It is grievous 
to think that the divine harmonies of Mozart himself 
may share this fate ; yet, when once the accompaniments 
of Weber and Spohr shall be on a level with the gene- 
rally established standard of taste, those of Mozart must 
necessarily be belgw it. This, indeed, is in some mea- 
sure the case already ; and the time may come when the 
present style of orchestral writing shall give way to new 
forms of instrumentation, as yet undreamed of. There 
may, indeed, be a point beyond which the tide of inno- 
vation cannot reach, and at which it must remain, or 
begin to ebb. But the history of music affords no in- 


* Foreign Quarterly Review for 1831, 





dication of any such point; and the tide still flows on 
as fast and as steadily as ever. One thing, however, 
may be said. However endless may be the changes 
caused by the enlargement of the bounds of harmony, 
and by discoveries in the use and combination of instru- 
ments, those innovations which consist in a mere acces- 
sion of noise, have already reached their limit. The 
human tympanum can bear nothing beyond the beating 
of drums, and braying of trumpets and trombones, in- 
troduced by the followers of the Rossini school; and 
the temporary vogue of a fashion of composing which 
is a mere cloak for ignorance and incapacity, appears to 
be passing away. 
—— 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Living German musicians—Spohr—Hummel—Ries—Moscheles 
—Neukomm—Mayerbeer— Mendelssohn —Schneider—The mo- 
dern German school. 

There are many living German musicians, whose 
names have acquired an European celebrity. Among 
these the following are the most distinguished. 

Lovis Srour has acquired great fame, both as a per- 
former on the violin, and as a composer. In 1820, on 
the invitation of the Philharmonic Society, he visited 
London, and justified, by his performances, the reputa- 
tion he had gained, of being the first violinist of the 
age. He was peculiarly distinguished for his pure and 
delicate tone, the smoothness and ‘facility of his execu- 
tion, his expression, and the vocal character of his style. 
As a composer, he was first distinguished by his con- 
certos, quartets, and other instrumental pieces; but he 
afterwards turned his attention to dramatic, and, more 
recently, to sacred music. By his operas of “ Faust,” 
« Jessonda,” and “ Zemire and Azor,” he has raised 
himself to the highest rank among the composers for 
the theatre; and his oratorio of “ The Last Judgment” 
is not surpassed, in the sublimity of many of its parts, 
by any thing that has appeared since the days of Handel. 
Though it never descends from the solemnity which be- 
longs to the subject, yet it possesses great variety of ex- 
pression,—passing from the most awful and terrible 
effects to strains of the deepest pathos and melancholy. 
The words of this oratorio have been translated and 
adapted to the music, in a most judicious and masterly 
manner, by Mr. Edward Taylor; and its performance, 
in whole or in part, is now indispensable at all our great 
music meetings. Spohr has resided for many years at 
Cassel, in the capacity of maestro di capella; and has 
lately produced another oratorio, called “ Des Heilands 
letzte Stunden,” (The Last Hours of the Saints,) which 
is highly praised by the German critics. 

Jouann Neromvuxk Hemmet, maestro di capella to 
the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar, has composed several 
masses, and other pieces of sacred music, which are 
much esteemed. He has also written several operas, 
among which his “ Mathilde von Guise” is the most 
distinguished. His fame, however, rests chiefly upon 
his compositions for the piano-forte, and his talents as a 
performer on that instrument. He is not remarkable for 
the originality of his ideas; but his works are marked 
by such clearness of design, symmetrical disposition of 
parts, expressive melody, and ingenious combination, 
that, though their details often suggest passing reminis- 
cences of other composers, the beautiful whole is his 
own. Those among the public performers on the piano- 
forte who are not in the habit of playing their own 
music, appear to resort more frequently to the concertos 
and other concert pieces of Hummel, than to those of 
any other composer; and his trios for the piano-forte, 
violin, and violoncello, are within the reach of able 
amateurs, among whom they are in very general use. 
Hummel has, within these few years, paid two or three 
visits to England. As a performer, he bears a consider- 
able resemblance to John Cramer. The style of both 
has been formed from that of Mozart ;—in Hummel, by 
education under that great master; in Cramer, by pre- 
dilection for, and study of, his works. In each we re- 
cognise the same rapid and brilliant, yet delicate and 
finished, execution ; the same smoothness and equality 
of touch, and the same grace and expression in singing, 
(as it may be termed,) a melodious passage; while 
neither of them carries us away with that impetuous 
force which belongs to the style of Beethoven. <A few 
years ago, Hummel published a great work of studies 
for the piano-forte, which must have cost him years of 


labour, and must be of infinite value to those who have 
resolution enough to get through it. But its ponderous 
bulk and mass of contents, afford a prospect somewhat 
similar to that of a journey through the Arabian desert, 
and are sufficient to terrify any one who has not the 
dogged perseverance of a German student. 

When great composers or performers are spoken of 
as belonging to a certain school, it is not meant that 
they are imitators of any particular master, but that, 
either from education under that master, or from having 
been prompted, by congeniality of mind, to a study of 
his works, they have insensibly acquired some of the 
chief characteristics of his style, modified by the pecu- 
liarities of their own genius. In this sense we have 
mentioned Hummel and Cramer, as being of the school 
of Mozart; and. in the same way Ries and Moscheles 
may be considered as belonging to the school of Beet- 
hoven. 

Ferpinanp Ries was a disciple of Beethoven. He 
resided in England from 1813 to 1824. His compo- 
sitions for the piano-forte are in general masterly, and 
full of striking effects; but many of them smell too 
much of the lamp, and are deficient in the attraction of 
graceful melody. Among the most elegant of his pro- 
ductions are his “ Swedish Airs” for the piano-forte, with 
accompaniments for an orchestra, and his “ Russian Airs” 
for the piano-forte and violoncello, In his public per- 
formances, he commanded the attention and admiration 
of the audience by the strength of his hand, the freedom 
and boldness of his execution, and his vigorous and en- 
ergetic style. Since his return to Germany, he has pro- 
duced one or two drainatic pieces, which do not appear 
to have acquired much popularity. 

Ianatz Moscueres, though not a disciple of Beet- 
hoven, is deeply imbued with the spirit of that great 
man, from a profound study of his works. Mr. Moscheles 
has resided in London for the last twelve years, and has 
contributed to the progress of the piano-forte in this 
country, not only by his public performances, but by the 
number of excellent players whom he has formed by his 
instructions, both in the fashionable circles and among 
our professional musicians. In the earlier part of his 
career, he astonished the musical world by his unbound- 
ed powers of execution; and having a “ giant’s strength,” 
he was prompted by his youthful fire to “use it like a 
giant.” But being also a man of strong intellect, and 
capable of thinking deeply on the principles of his art, 
he has chastened his style, by using his prodigious power 
of hand, and rapidity of finger, only as the means of 
adding to the effect of his great and original conceptions. 
Moscheles has been always distinguished for the volume 
of tone he draws from the instrument, his grand and 
imposing masses of harmony, and his boldness and fire. 
But with these qualities he now blends a gieat deal of 
the delicate softness and tender expression which so pe- 
culiarly distinguish the style of Cramer. His compo- 
sitions are very numerous, and consist chiefly of concertos, 
sonatas, and other pieces, for his own instrument. They 
are full of learning, imagination, and feeling, and show 
how much the inventive faculty is enlarged by an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the classical productions of the 
art. He has lately produced some orchestral works, the 
last of which, the overture to the German tragedy of 
« Joan of Arc,” is worthy of Beethoven himself. 

Sicismunp Nevkomm was a disciple of Haydn, and 
may be considered as the representative of his school. 
After having gained a high reputation on the continent, 
he came, for the first time, to England in 1829; and 
his reception has been such as to induce him to pass a 
large portion of his time in this country. His greatest 
works, the oratorios of “ Mount Sinai” and “ David,” 
-have been produced in England. “Mount Sinai,” 
originally composed to German words, selected by him- 
self from the Scriptures, was afterwards adapted by him 
to an English version of the words, and performed for 
the first time at the Derby musical festival, in 1831. 
_ David,” the poem of which was originally written in 
English, was performed at the Birmingham festival of 
1834. Mount Sinai” is a noble specimen of the true 
oratorio style. The manner in which the Command- 
ments are delivered at intervals from the holy mountain, 
in the tones of the ancient ecclesiastical canto fermo, 
accompanied hy the sounds of the brazen instruments, 
is full of awful grandeur ; while the more earthly strains 
which intervene, even those which relate to affections 
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tender, are always in accordance with the solemnity of 
the subject. From the subject of the oratorio of « David,” 
the music necessarily assumes in many places a dramatic 
character ; and thus, (as in the “ Mount of Olives,” ) 
there are some scenes,—such as the mutual defiance of 
David and Goliah, and the scene in which David ap- 
pears before Saul while under the influence of the evil 
spirit, —which would require theatrical action to give 
them their fall effect. The triumphal march, too, of the 
victorious Israelites, with its barbaric clang of warlike 
instruments, though excellent in itself, recalls, through 
association, the sights and sounds of the theatre. The 
choruses of this oratorio are models of the ecclesiastical 
style: they are profound and masterly in their construc- 
tion, and full of those great masses of harmony which 
impress the mind with the ideas of majesty and power. 

During his residence in England, M. Neukomm has 
been a prolific writer in various styles. His sacred can- 
tatas, “Miriam,” “The Prophecy of Babylon,” and 
« Absalom,” are remarkable for the loftiness of their 
style, their varied expression, and the fine adaptation of 
the music to the English poetry. His cantata, entitled 
«« Napoleon’s Midnight Review,” is a wild and fantastic 
picture, of which the outline, drawn (as it were) by the 
voice, is filled up by the richest and most beautiful in- 
strumental colouring that can be imagined. His English 
songs are very numerous, and many of them are ad- 
mirable. The popularity of « The Sea” has hardly ever 
been surpassed. M. Neukomm is a great organist ; and 
his last work is a collection of voluntaries for that in- 
strument. 

Maryerseer is celebrated as the author of several 
operas, particularly “ fl Crociato in Egitto,” one of the 
best and most successful pieces of the present day. 
Though the composer. is a native of Berlin, the music 
of this opera is more in the Italian than the German 
style. His last work of magnitude is “ Robert le Diable,” 
written for the grand opera of Paris, where it had an 
extraordinary run. It was brought out at the king’s 
theatre, in London, in 1832, with the utmost splendour, 
and with the original French performers ; but it disap- 
pointed the public expectation. The music is-brilliant 
and striking; but the stunning noise which proceeds 
both from the stage and the orchestra, from the begin- 
ning to the end of an excessively long piece, is quite 
overpowering. 

Fetrx Menpetssonn Bantaorpy, (grandson of 
Moses Mendelssohn, the celebrated Jewish philosopher, ) 
though a young man, has already taken his place among 
the greatest musicians of the age. Before he was four- 
teen he had produced several works of surprising genius, 
particularly an opera, “The Wedding of Camacho,” 
which was brought out with great success at Berlin. He 
has been several times in England, where he first be- 
came known from several of his instrumental compo- 
sitions having been performed by the Philharmonic 
Society. His beautiful and imaginative overture to 
“The Midsummer Night’s Dream” has become a stock 
piece at our concerts, Another piece, in the form of an 
overture, called “The Isles of Fingal,” suggested by a 
visit to the Western Islands of Scotland, and written 
under the impressions produced by the grand pheno- 
mena of nature in those wild regions, is a fine specimen 
of the descriptive powers of music; but its difficulty 
and peculiarity of style have prevented it from being so 
popular as it will one day become. Mendelssohn has 
latterly turned his attention to sacred music, and has 
composed many pieces for the church which are in the 
highest estimation in Germany. He is understood to be 
at present engaged in writing an oratorio on the subject 
of the conversion of St. Paul. As an organist and per- 
former on the piano-forte, Mendelssohn ranks among 
the greatest masters of the day. 

Among the most eminent German masters of the 
present age must also be mentioned F. Scunerper, 
whose oratorio of “ The Deluge,” clothed in an English 
dress by Mr. Edward Taylor, with his usual skill and 
judgment, has formed a prominent feature at several of 
our recent festivals, It is a great and beautiful work, 
more in the style of Haydn than of the more modern 
school, 

The German school of the present day, though supe- 
rior to any other, is by no means faultless. No other 
country can boast of such a constellation of great names 
as those which have been mentioned; but, among the 
numerous and able composers by whom the churches, 
wo. 18—partT 1.—1838. 


theatres, and concert rooms, are supplied with a large 
portion of their music, we still find a predilection for 
loaded and complicated harmony—a deficiency of flowing 
and simple melody—and that love of the obscure and 
mystical which seems to characterise German genius in 
literature as well as art. Weber, in the satirical work 
already noticed, “ The Life of a Composer,” ironically 
points out the beauties of the modern German school. 
“ Do you imagine,” he says, “ that in these enlightened 
times, when all rules are set at nought, and all diffi- 
culties cleared at a bound, a composer will, out of com- 
pliment to you, cramp his divine, gigantic, and high 
soaring fancies ? Thank Heaven, we have nothing to do 
now with regularity, clearness, keeping, and truth of ex- 
pression ; all these things are left to such old-fashioned 
masters as Gluck, Handel, and Mozart. No!—Attend 
to the materials of the newest symphony which I have 
received from Vienna, and which may serve as a recipe 
for this kind of composition. First, a slow movement, 
full of short, broken ideas, no one of which has the 
slightest connection with another; every ten minutes or 
so, a few striking chords; then a muffled rumbling on 
the kettle-drums, and a mysterious passage or two for 
the violas, all worked up with a due proportion of stops 
and pauses. Then comes a raging movement, in man- 
aging which, the principal consideration is to avoid fol- 
lowing up any particular idea, thus leaving the more for 
the hearer to make out himself. Sudden transitions, too, 
from one key to another, should by no means be omitted ; 
nor need this put you out of the way. ‘To run once 
through the semitones, and drop into that key which is 
most convenient, is sufficient, and you have a modula- 
tion off-hand. The great point is to avoid every thing 
that looks like a conformity to rule—rules are made for 
every-day people, and only cramp the freedom of genius.” 
If a stream, however shallow, is made turbid, it is im- 
possible to see its bottom ; and it is thus that these Ger- 
man composers render themselves incomprehensible in 
order to appear profound. The faults of a school are 
more easily copied than its beauties. There is plenty of 
this sort of profundity among our own youthful as- 
pirants to fame: and an overture to a melo-drama, in 
one of our theatres, is often as full of mystery as We- 
ber’s pattern symphony from Vienna. 


—<—>—— 
CHAPTER XX. 


Music in Italy during the present century—Zingarelli—Mayer— 
Paer—Spontini—Fioravanti—Mosca—Rossini—Present Ita- 
lian school. 





The reputation of the Italian school, at the beginning 
of this century, was supported by several excellent com- | 
posers, who filled up the interval between Cimarosa and | 
Rossini. 

The oldest of these is Nicoro Zrnearetx1, whose | 
numerous works were produced between the years 1780 | 
and 1810. None of his operas are now heard in Italy, 
where indeed all dramatic music is forgotten, except the | 
ephemeral productions of the day. His most celebrated 
opera, “ Romeo e Giulietta,” is still performed in Ger- 
many and France, and was rendered very popular in 
this country by Madame Pasta’s beautiful personation of 
the part of Romeo, and her singing of the air “ Ombra 
adorata.” Zingarelli is the last of the Italian composers 
for the church. His oratorio “La Distruzione di Geru- 
salemme,” composed in 1809, is a noble work, written 
in the classical style of the old ecclesiastical school. 

Simon Mayer, though a German by birth, may be 
classed among the Italian composers of this period, as 
he has resided chiefly in Italy, and composed for the 
theatres of that country. He has been, for more than 
thirty years, maestro di capella at Bergamo. His dra- 
matic pieces are very numerous. Those which have 
obtained the most extensive popularity, are “II Fanatico | 
per la Musica,” “ Lodoiska,” «La Ginevra di Scozia,” 
« Ta Rosa bianca e la Rosa rossa,” and “ Medea in Co- 
rinto.” In the last of these pieces, Madame Pasta has 
achieved her greatest triumph as a tragic actress. 

Ferprnanp Parr is a native of Parma. Among his 
numerous Italian operas the most celebrated are “ Ag- 
nese,” “ La Griselda,” “Camilla,” “Sargino,” and «I 
Fuorusciti.” All of these have been performed in Eng- 
land. « Agnese,” in particular, which is founded on 
Mrs. Opie’s tale of “The Father and Daughter,” was 
rendered very popular by the powerful and affecting per- 
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formance of Ambrogetti ih the character of the Father. 


The part has since been performed by Tamburini, with 
equal beauty, but in a different style; his picture of 
madness being less appalling than that of Ambrogetti, 
but more melancholy and touching. 

There is much resemblance between Paer’s style and 
that of Mayer. Their melody is Italian, strengthened 
by German modulation and accompaniment. In the 
music of both there is much grace and elegance ; it is 
always judiciously adapted to the character of the scene 
and the expression of the words; and it shows a con- 
summate knowledge of orchestral effect. It has few 
traits, however, of that divine simplicity by which Mo- 
zart and Cimarosa work such miracles ; and the success 
of their most popular pieces has been owing more to the 
tragic powers of certain performers than to any thing 
very striking in the music. They have great talent, but 
not high genius. 

Gasparo Spontrnt, after acquiring considerable re- 
putation in Italy, went to Paris in 1804, and composed 
for the French stage his celebrated operas of “ La Ves- 
tale,” “Fernand Cortez,” and “Olimpia.” He now 
resides at Berlin, in the situation of maestro di capella 
to the King of Prussia. 

Fioravanti and Mosca are the composers of several 
lively comic operas, once very popular, and still resorted 
to by Italian 5uffo singers, for the purpose of enlivening 
our concerts. ‘The most remarkable of these are, “I 
Virtuosi ambulanti” and “ Le Cantatrici villane” of 
Fioravanti, and “I Pretendenti delusi’” of Mosca. Be- 
sides these, there were a number of composers—Sarti, 
Generali, Pavesi, Guglielmi, Portogallo, and others— 
whose works were popular between the beginning of the 
century and the appearance of Rossini. 

Though this distinguished composer is still alive, and 
indeed has not passed 


Il mezzo del cammin di nostra vita, 


yet his name already belongs to musical history. His 
brilliant career seems to have long since closed ; a new 
generation of musicians has succeeded him in his own 
country ; and his works are now looked back to as be- 
longing to a period that is past. It is more than ten 
years since his biography was made the subject of a 
considerable volume,* which contains almost all that can 
be said about him; his musical history since that time 
being almost a blank. 

Gioaccutno Rosstnt was born in 1792, at Pesaro, a 
small town in the papal territory, situated on the Gulf 
of Venice. His father was a third-rate horn-player, and 
his mother, a woman of great beauty, was a tolerable 
actress and singer. This couple gained their livelihood 
by traveling about the country, and performing in the 
different provincial companies—the wife singing on the 
stage, and the husband playing in the orchestra. 

When he was seven years old, Rossini’s parents re- 
moved to Bologna, where he began his musical studies. 
He was soon able to gain a trifle by singing in the 
churches, and gradually acquired the art of accompani- 
ment and the rules of counterpoint. In 1807, at the 
age of fifteen, he received some lessons in music from 
the celebrated professor in the academy of Bologna, 
Padre Mattei; but these were few, and his volatile dis- 
position made him inattentive to the instructions of his 
learned preceptor.t His first essay in vocal music was 
a cantata, called “Il pianto d’Armonia,” which he pro- 
duced in 1808; and he was immediately afterwards 
chosen director of the Academy of the Concordi, a mu- 
sical society in Bologna. 

In 1810 and 1811 Rossini composed far the theatres 
of Bologna and Venice, two or three dramatic pieces, 
which are forgotten as iuvenile productions. In 1812, 
« L’Inganno Felice,” which may be placed at the head 
of the list of his works, was performed at Venice. This 
little opera laid the foundation of his fame, which, in the 
following year, rose at once to its height on the appear- 
ance of “'Tancredi.” ‘The susceptible Venctians were 
charmed with a music so different from any thing they 
had heard—with its freshness and vivacity, and its noble 
and heroic tone, so well suited to the subject of the piece 
—with the graceful and beautiful airs, and the brilliant but 
simple accompaniments. It was received with tumultuous 
pleasure, and the next day nothing wag to be heard in Ve- 





* Vie de Rossini, par M. de Stendhal. Paris, 1824. 
+ This was told a friend of ours by the Padre Mattei 
himself. 
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nice but the airs in “Tancredi.”” From the noble to the 
gondolier, every body was singing snatches of « Di tanti 
palpiti ;” and in the very courts of justice the proceedings 
were interrupted by the audience humming “'Ti rivedrd.” 
The amateurs said in their joy, that Cimarosa was come 
back to the world. This charming opera, the first fruits 
of the author’s genius, deserved this enthusiastic recep- 
tion. It has passed through as severe an ordeal as ever 
has been undergone by any work of genius. Year after 
year it has been performed, times innumerable, in every 
part of Europe, and by singers of every grade ; its airs 
have been sung unremittingly at every concert and in 
every musical circle, screamed by boarding-school misses, 
and ground in batrel-organs about the streets; hammer- 
ed by learners on the piano-forte in the shape of pot- 
pourris and lessons, and danced to at balls as quadrilles ; 
and yet it has never palled on the taste, nor ceased to 
afford pleasure. And now, when this spring-tide of 
popularity has necessarily ebbed, and “ 'Tancredi” has 
given place to greater novelties, it stands even higher in 
the cool and settled opinion of the musical world than it 
did when it engrossed the public attention. 

After « Tancredi,” Rossini produced, with great rapid- 
ity, “ L’Italiana in Algeri;” “La Pietra di Paragone ;” 
«“ Demetrio e Polibio ;” and “ I Turco in Italia.” These 
pieces were very favourably received in Italy, and sup- 
ported the reputation of the young composer ; but they 
never became very generally popular. They contain, 
nevertheless, some of Rossini’s most beautiful airs; 
among which are the fine tenor song, “* Languir per una 
bella,” in “ I.’laliana in Algeri ;” “ Eco pietosa,” in the 
‘Pietra del Paragone;” the duet, “ Questo cor,” in 
“« Demetrio e Polibio ;” and the duet, “D’un bel uso di 
Turchia,” in “Ii Turco.” In this last piece, too, as well 
as in “ L’Italiana in Algeri,” there are several concerted 
pieces and finales, full of gaiety and comic effect. 
sini’s next opera, “ L’Aureliano in Palmira,” was com- 
posed for the theatre of Milan, in 1814, and had great 
success at first; but, like those we have just mentioned, 
never became generally popular. The celebrated Velluti 
performed the principal character. This singer, whom 
Rossini had not previously heard, covered his airs with 
such a profusion of ornaments that the composer ex- 
claimed, “ Non conosco pitt la mia musica!” «I don’t 
know my own music!” It was this circumstance, it is 
said, which suggested to Rossini the idea of writing his 
airs with their embellishments, so as to prevent them 
from being disfigured by the presumption and bad taste 
of the singers; but, however richly he himself orna- 
mented his airs, this has not prevented the Davids, and 
Rubinis, the Grisis and Malibrans, from loading the very 
embellishments themselves with additional forituré. 

In 1815, Rossini was appointed director of the music 
of the theatre of San Carlo, at Naples, under an engage- 
ment to compose two hew operasevery year, and arrange 
the music of all the operas brought out there ; for which 
he was to receive twelve thousand francs (five hundred 
pounds) a year. ‘he first opera which he composed for 
Naples was “ Elisabetta Regina d’Inghilterra,” which 
had great success. The part of Elizabeth was performed 
by Signora Colbrand, a Spaniard, one of the greatest 
actresses and singers of the age, who was then in the 
highest favour at Naples. The noble and imposing style 
of her beauty, set off by an accurate costume of the 
sixteenth century, which was obtained for her from Eng- 
land, made her a perfect representative of the part ; and 
her performance of it appears to have been eminently 
intellectual. The description of it, given by Rossini’s 
biographer, affords a lesson to tragedians in the perfprm- 
ance of similar parts. “There was nothing theatrical 
init,” he says; “ no gestures—no conventional tragic atti- 
tudes or movements. The queen’s immense power, the 
consequences which a single word of her mouth might 
bring forth, were read in the beautiful, but sometimes 
terrible, Spanish eyes of the actress. Her look, her de- 
portment, her speech, made it impossible not to feel that 
this superb woman had, for twenty years, been an abso- 
lute queen. It was this oldness of the habits contracted 
by supreme power, this perfect freedom from any doubt 
as to the instant obedience which would be paid to the 
slightest of her wishes, that formed the principal feature 
in the performance of this great actress. ‘The few move- 
ments which interrupted her habitual tranquillity, seemed 
forced from her by the violence @f her own contending 
passions, but never from any desire of making herself 
obeyed. Our greatest tragedians, even T'alma himself, 
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make use of violent and imperious gestures in the parts 


of tyrants. Perhaps this kind of tragic blustering is a 
sacrifice to the bad taste of the audience; but, however 
much it may be applauded, it is not the less absurd. No 
man is so sparing of his gestures as an absolute king. 
They are of no use to him, as he is accustomed to see 
his slightest signs followed by instant obedience to his 
will.” 

Rossini’s engagement at Naples subsisted for seven 
years, during which he produced a number of operas at 
the theatre of San Carlo. Signora Colbrand continued 
during all that period to be the prima donna of that 
theatre, and to perform the principal characters in his 
pieces, notwithstanding the decay of her vocal powers, 
and her consequent decline in the favour of the Neapo- 
litans. During her previous brilliant career she had 
gained a large fortune; and Rossini, enamoured either 
of her personal charms, or of “/es beaux yeux de sa 
cassette,” not only was quite satisfied with her false in- 
tonation in singing his music, but married her before he 
finally quitted Naples. 

Not being precluded by his duties at Naples from 
composing pieces for other places, Rossini brought out 
at Rome, during the carnival of 1816, “'Torvaldo e 
Dorliska,” and “Il Barbiere di Siviglia.” The first of 
these had litt® success, and was immediately forgotten ; 
the other made an impression equal to that produced by 
“ Tancredi.” 

The drama at Rome is kept under a rigid censorship ; 
and, at this time, several pieces, submitted by the mana- 
ger of the theatre, had been prohibited on account of 
certain allusions. The manager, annoyed at these dis- 
appointments, proposed the drama of “Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia,” the music of which had been already composed 
by Paesiello; and it was accepted. Rossini, though 
never troubled with diffidence, felt this an embarrassing 
situation, and wrote to the veteran musician, telling him 
how the matter stood. The old maestro, who seenis not 
to have been altogether without vanity, wrote in reply, 
that he was delighted with the choice made by the Roman 
police. Rossini prefixed a modest preface to the book of 
the words; showed Paesiello’s letter to all the dilettanti 
in Rome ; and set to work upon the opera, which he 
finished in thirteen days. It was performed on the 26th 
of December, 1816, the first day of the carnival. 

This opera experienced a singular fortune. The first 
night the audience would scarcely hear it to an end ; the 
second it was applauded to the skies. Unfavourable 
comparisons were made with some favourite morceauxr 
in Paesiello’s opera, and some evident faults were laid 
hold of. The air sung by Count Almaviva under his 
mistress’s window, wanted the exquisite grace and sim- 
plicity of Paesiello’s melody ; and Rosina’s first song, the 
famous “ Una voce poco fa,” appeared quite out of cha- 
racter, making her appear in the light of a boldfaced vixen, 
instead of a modest and simple girl, whom love renders 
cunning and ready-witted. The beginning of the second 
act, too, was found tiresome. Notwithstanding these 
objections, however, (and they are not without founda- 
tion,) the public, on a second hearing, did justice to the 
beauties of the piece, and were delighted with its bril- 
liancy, gaiety, and admirable dramatic effect. Like 
«“ Tancredi,” it immediately flew over Europe, and was 
every where received with the same enthusiasm. 

“Otello” was composed for the theatre of Naples. The 
drama was clumsily manufactured from Shakspeare’s 
tragedy by the Marquis Berio, a dilettante poet of that 
city ; and it is said “that Rossini, who knew something 
of the original play, had taste enough to see how much 
it was mangled, and reluctantly undertook the task of 
writing the music of this Italian rifacciamento. It was, 
however, extremely successful, and has been one of the 
most popular of Rossini’s works. The most blundering 
dramatic treatment of so fine a subject could not deprive 
it altogether of its striking features; and the music, 
though very unequal, contains great beauties. The 
opening chorus of welcome to the victorious general is 
full of spirit; and there is much dignity in Othello’s 
first entrance, and his address to the senate. When 
Desdemona, too, first appears, the duet between her and 
Emilia is very graceful, and in the manner of the older 
Italian composers. The finale to the first act, which 
occupies a large portion of it, is the finest part of the 
opera, The nuptials of Desdemona with Roderigo, to 
whom she has been betrothed by her father, while she 
is already, in secret, the wife of Othello, are about to be 





celebrated ; the assembled friends express their joyful 
congratulations in a chorus, the gaiety of which is con. 
trasted with the agitation of the bride, and the perplexity 
of the bridegroom and father. Othello suddenly enters, 
and, observing what is passing, proclaims his marriage ; 
and this disclosure produces a scene of confusion, dis- 
may, jealousy, and rage. In the concluding scene, there 
are some pathetic touches: Desdemona, in her midnight 
chamber, listening to the distant notes of the gondolier, 
and singing the simple ballad, “ Assisa a pie d’un salice” 
—the “Song of Willow,” which Shakspeare’s Desde- 
mona describes as being sung by her mother’s maid, poor 
Barbara. But the music of this opera is, on the whole, 
too loud and boisterous, both in the vocal parts and the 
accompaniments ; and the hearer is stunned. with inces- 
sant shouting on the stage, and the din of trumpets, trom- 
bones, and all the noisy instruments in the orchestra. 

It was in “ Otello” that Rossini first adopted this style 
of orchestral writing, which he is incorrectly said to have 
borrowed from the German school. But the accompani- 
ments of Mozart (the type of that school) are full of 
ingenious contrivance and endless variety of combina- 
tion, while Rossini uses every sort of instrument, merely 
to swell the loudness of a very inartificial harmony. 
Mozart’s singers must be strictly attentive to time, and 
careful to avoid even an appogiatura that may interfere 
with the purity of his harmonies. If Rossini’s singers 
have only lungs strong enough to make themselves heard 
through the noise of the orchestra, they are as free from 
restraint as their predecessors were a century ago. Hence 
Italian singers in general cannot bear, and cannot sing, 
the music of Mozart, while they are perfectly at home 
in that of Rossini. This species of accompaniment, the 
vices of which have been aggravated by Rossini’s suc- 
cessors, has greatly injured the Italian style of singing. 
Tt has lost much of the sweetness and smoothness for 
which it has so long been pre-eminent. Forced to con- 
tend incessantly with such a mass of sound, the females 
are compelled to scream, and the males to shout; and 
the incorrect and slovenly harmony which they are ac- 
customed to hear from the orchestra renders them by no 
means fastidious as to the purity of their roulades and 
embellishments. Rossini’s scores are full of gross vio- 
lations of the most established laws of harmony, which 
some people defend, by saying that they are not percep- 
tible to the ear. But take one of these passages, and 
play it on the piano-forte, and its deformity will at once 
be apparent, though, in the theatre, the false harmony 
may be covered by the confusion of many loud instru- 
ments.* Is such harmony justifiable, because it is tole- 
rated only when the ear is unable to discover of what it 
consists? Had such things been ever admitted by Haydn 
or Mozart, they would have been perceived at once 
through the pellucid clearness of the score ; but are im- 
purities less offensive in themselves, because the stream 
which contains them is turbid ? 

Rossini’s next opera, “ La Cenerentola,” was first per- 
formed at Rome in 1817. It contains some excellent 
passages, particularly the famous duet, “Un segreto 
d’importanza,” and the brilliant air, “ Non pid mesta,” 
accompanied by the chorus, which forms the finale ; but, 
as a whole, it does not hold a high place among the 
author’s works. In the same year, “ La Gazza Ladra” 
was produced at Milan, and received with the most ex- 
travagant.demonstrations of pleasure. A strong impres- 
sion was made by the overture, the military cheerfulness 
of which is so admirable a preparation for the young 
soldier’s joyful return to his family. The deep interest 
of the story adds greatly to the attraction of this piece ; 
and the music, though very unequal, contains some of 
the composer’s happiest efforts, He has never written 
any thing more beautiful than the air, “ Di piacer mi 
balza il cor,” so expressive of tender and innocent joy. 
The trio, “ Nume benefico;” is full of dramatic truth, 
and enhances the effect of the finest situation in the 
drama. In other parts of the opera, however, there is a 
strange disregard of musical propriety ; as, in the intro- 


* In this opera of “ Otello,” the trio « Ah, vieni,” con- 
tains, within the compass of four bars, and in the vocal 
parts, a series of five perfeet fifths in succession, besides 
three discards af the seventh resolved upwards ; and the 
passage is twice repeated. This jargon passes unnoticed 
because the voices are drowned by the orchestra. The 
chorus, “ Qual orror,” contains combinations equally 
offensive, but concealed in the same manner. 
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duction of a waltz movement into the proceedings of the 
court of justice. The interest centres in the parts of 
Ninetta and her father; and, when these are well per- 
formed, the piece will always please. 

. * Mosé in Egitto”’ was brought out at Naples in 1818. 
In this piece Rossini has attained an elevation of style 
which is not to be found in any of his other productions. 
The choruses are profound and majestic. The sublime 
prayer of the Hebrews, when preparing to cross the Red 
Sea, was an after-thought. Notwithstanding the trans- 
ports with which the opera, in general, was received, the 
attempt of the machinist to represent this scene never 
failed to excite the risibility of the audience. ‘This con- 
tinued during the first season. 

«The following season,” says M. Stendhal, «this 
opera was resumed, with the same enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the first act, and the same bursts of laughter at 
the passage of the Red Sea. The following day, one of 
my friends called about noon on Rossini, who, as usual, 
was lounging in bed, with a dozen of his friends about 
him; when, to the great amusement of every body, in 
rushed the poet Tottola, (the author of the drama,) who, 
without noticing any one, exclaimed, ‘Maestro! I have 
saved the third act!’ ‘ Well, what have you done, my 
good friend?’ replied Rossini, mimicking the half bur- 
lesque, half pedantic manner of the poor son of the 
muses. ‘ Depend upon it they will laugh at us as usual.’ 
‘But I have made a prayer for the Hebrews, before the 
passage of the Red Sea,’ said the poet, pulling a bundle 
of papers out of his pocket, and giving them to Rossini, 
who immediately began to decipher the scrawl. While 
he is reading, the poet -salutes the company all round, 
whispering every moment in the composer's ear, ‘ Ma- 
estro, I did it in an hour.’ ‘What! in an hour!’ ex- 
claimed Rossini. ‘ Well, if it has taken you an hour to 
write this prayer, I engage to make the music in a quar- 
ter of the time: here, give me a pen and ink.’ At these 
words Rossini jumped out of bed, seated himself at table 
en chemise, and in eight or ten minutes composed this 
sublime movement, without any piano, and without 
minding the chatting of his friends. ‘ There,’ said Ros- 
sini, ‘ there is your music; away about your business.’ 
The poet was off like lightning; and Rossini jumped 
into bed, and joined in the general laugh at his parting 
look of amazement. 

“ The following evening I did not fail to repair in good 
time to San Carlo. The first act was received with the 
same transports as before; but when they came to the 
famous passage of the Red Sea, the audience showed the 
usual disposition to risibility. This, however, was re- 
pressed the moment Moses began the new and sublime 
air, ‘ Dal tuo stellato soglio.’ This is the prayer which 
all the people repeat after Moses in chorus. Surprised 
at this novelty, the pit was all attention. This beautiful 
chorus is in the minor key ; Aaron takes it up, and the 
people continue it. Last of all, Elcia addresses the 
same vows to heaven, and the people answer. At this 
moment, they all throw themselves on their knees, and 
repeat the same prayer with enthusiasm ; the prodigy is 
wrought: the sea opens, to present a passage to the peo- 
ple. The last part of the movement is in the major key. 
It would be difficult fo give an idea of the thunder of 
applause which resounded from every part of the theatre. 
The spectators leaned over the boxes to applaud, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Bello! -bello! O che bello!’ Never did I 
behold such an excitement, which was rendered still 
more striking by its contrast with the previous merry 
mood of the audience.” 

*“ Mosé in Egitto” was successfully brought out in 
London, under the title of “ Pietro L’Eremita,” with the 
alterations necessary to change the subject to the Egyp- 
tian captivity of Peter the Hermit, the famous originator 
of the crusades, 

In the spring of 1819, « Odoardo e Christina” was 
produced at Venice. It was at first much applauded; 
but it was soon discovered that a great part of the music 
was taken from an opera which had previously been per- 
formed at Naples without much success. The manager 
complained bitterly to Rossini of this deception, but was 
only laughed at by the composer. 

“La Donna del Lago” was performed at Naples in thé 
same year. Notwithstanding its great merit, and sub- 
sequent popularity, its reception at first was any thing 
but flattering. Signora Colbrand was by this time com- 
pletely. out of favour, and the public were impatient at 
her being forced upon them against their inclination. 
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They watched for an opportunity to hiss, but for some 
time none occurred. But at length the celebrated Noz- 
zari, who personated Roderick Dhu, having to enter from 
the back of the stage, at a great distance from the or- 
chestra, unfortunately pitched his first note (which is a 
magnificent burst) somewhat too low; and this mistake 
was visited by a general yell of disapprobation. “ No- 
thing,” says Stendhal, “ can convey an adequate idea of 
the fury of a Neapolitan public, when either offended 
with a false note, or furnished with some good pretext 
for satisfying an old grudge.” Nozzari’s air was fol- 
lowed by the appearance of a number of bards, who 
came to animate the Scotish troops to battle by the sound 
of their harps. The chorus of bards is accompanied by 
a splendid military march. This representation took 
place on a gala day ; and the court was not present to 
put a restraint on the audience. There were a number 
of young officers in the pit, who had been drinking the 
king’s health, and were in boisterous spirits, One of 
these gentlemen, at the first sound of the trumpets, be- 
gan to imitate, with his cane, the gallop of a horse ; and 
in an instant the pit was filled with the clatter of five 
hundred similar imitations. ‘The piece was finished in 
the midst of confusion; and Rossini set off the same 
night for Milan. On the road, and at Milan, he told 
every body that the “Donna del Lag& had been ap- 
plauded to the skies—and was not a little surprised to 
find that, after all, he had been telling the truth. On 
the second night, some improvements were made in the 
performance; and the public, who began to be ashamed 
of the manner in which they had treated so beautiful a 
work, received it with rapturous applause. 

« Maometto Secondo” was brought out at Naples in 
1820, and failed. Three years afterwards, it was again 
produced at Venice, Rossini having undertaken to re- 
compose the second act. The public, by no means satis- 
fied that an opera, previously unsuccessful, had been 
palmed upon them, and still less so when they found that 
he had made only a few trifling alterations in it, gave 
vent to their feelings with a violence truly Italian, and 
treated both the composer and singers with great indig- 
nity. In 1826, however, a French version of the piece, 
under the title of “ Le Siége de Corinthe,” was success- 
fully produced at Paris; and, in this form, but with 
Italian words, and by Italian singers, it has been repeat- 
edly performed, both at Paris and London, under the 
title of «L’Assedio di Corinto.” Though, upon the 
whole, an inferior work, yet it possesses considerable 
merit. 

“« Zelmira,” first performed at Naples in 1822, con- 
tains some of Rossini’s finest music; and its comparative 
want of success can be ascribed only to the feebleness 
and absurdity of the drama. A dramatic poet, in Italy, 
is generally a miserable appendage to a theatre; an ob- 
ject of contumely and ridicule. Of this class seems to 
have been the author of the libretto of « Zelmira’’—the 
worthy Signor Tottola, whom we had occasion to men- 
tion a little while ago. If the “édretto of a modern 
Italian opera is at all tolerable, it is when the poet has 
luckily stumbled, upon soine subject} the capabilities of 
which for dramatic effect he has not been able to destroy. 
The Neapolitans, moreover, were completely weary of 
Signora Colbrand, and not disposed to receive any thing 
with favour in which she bore a part. 

The last opera composed by Rossini before he left 
Italy, (to which he has never returned,) was “ Semira- 
mide,” first produced at Venice in 1823. This isa great 
but very unequal work. Some of the choruses and con- 
certed pieces are magnificent, and there is much grandeur 
in the whole of the music given to the part of Semira- 
mis—a part which, when performed by a singer who is 
at the same time 2 great tragic actress, such as Madame 
Pasta, always makes a strong impression on the audi- 
ence. But the music is full of reminiscences, not only 
of Rossini himself, but of Mozart and other composers ; 
and the pseudo-German style of accompaniment is car- 
ried to such an excess, that the ear is absolutely stunned 
by the unremitting noise of. the orchestra. 

Rossini arrived in London in the beginning of the 
opera season of 1824, in consequence of an engagement 
at the King’s Theatre, by which he was to be composer 
and director of the music, to superintend the perform- 
ance of his own operas, and to produce a new one for 
the theatre. Madame Colbrand Rossini (whom he had 
lately married,) was also engaged as prima donna. The 
theatre opened with “ Zelmira,” but it failed ; and Ma- 





dame Colbrand was so coldly received, that she did not 


reappear. ‘“Semiramide” was afterwards brought out, 
with Madame Pasta as the Assyrian queen. ‘The season 
was attended with enormous loss ; and Rossini left Eng- 
land without having fulfilled his engagement to compose 
an opera. His residence in London, however, was a 
very profitable one to himself. He was just the kind of 
man to be the fashionable lion of the day. His music 
was universally popular; he was himself a first-rate 
comic singer; and his manners and address were calcu- 
lated to gain the favour of the gay and the courtly. The 
aristocracy, from royalty downwards, were profuse in 
their invitations and attentions; and he left England 
loaded with solid proofs of their liberality. His regular 
fee for attending a private musical party was fifty guineas, 
but those who invited him seldom contented themselves 
with giving him that sum. As if this were not enough, 
two subscription concerts were set on foot for him, to 
take place at Almack’s rooms; the price of a ticket of 
admission to both to be three guineas, and none to be 
admitted except such as were approved of by lady pa- 
tronesses, appointed to guard the assembly from the ap- 
proach even of that portion of the profanum vulyus 
who were able and willing to give three guineas for a 
couple of concerts! This, however, was too much, even 
for the extravagance of our beau-monde ; and the price 
of admission was reduced to a guinea for each concert. 
The concerts were attended by a crowd of fashionables, 
who had the gratification of hearing Rossini’s most 
hackneyed songs, sung by the performers whom they 
heard every day, and accompanied by a pitiful band of 
twenty performers. They, however, could boast of 
having heard two or three comic songs and duets, sung 
by the great maestro himself. What a contrast to the 
treatment experienced, two years afterwards, by the 
modest and high-souled Weber ! 

Since that time Rossini has resided constantly at Paris. 
He was for some years director of the Italian opera, 
which, it is said, did not prosper under his management. 
At the time of the coronation of Charles the Tenth, he 
composed the music of a slight piéce de circonstance, 
called “Il Viaggio de Rheims;” and afterwards pro- 
duced a French opera, called « Le Comte Ory,” chiefly 
taken from the above piece. About seven years ago he 
brought out his admirable French opera, “ Guilleaume 
Tell,” the success of which, it might have been imagined, 
would have excited him to further exertion. But he 
appears, ever since that time, to have lived in a state of 
total inactivity. 

The present Italian composers are mere imitators of 
Rossini; and are much more successful in copying his 
defects than his beauties. They are, like him, full of 
mannerism; with this difference, that his manner was 
his own, while theirs is his. They occasionally produce 
pretty melodies, a faculty possessed, to some extent, by 
every Italian composer, however low his grade; but, in 
general, their airs are strings of commonplace passages, 
borrowed chiefly from Rossini, and employed without 
regard to the sentiment and expression required by the 
scene. ‘Their concerted pieces are clumsy and inarti- 
ficial; and their loud and boisterous accompaniments 
show a total ignorance of orchestral composition. This 
general description applies to them all. Pacini, Mer- 
cadinte, Bellini, and Donizetti are all alike—* fortem 
Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum”’—and have not a single 
distinctive feature. 

The Italian vocal performers retain their pre-eminence ; 
and there is now a constellation of artists who have 
perhaps never been surpassed in genius and physical 
power. Among these are Madame Malibran, Signora 
Grisi, and Signors Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache. 
But the style even of these great vocalists is vitiated by 
the music they are accustomed to sing. As they cannot 
delight and affect their hearers by singing airs destitute 
of beauty and expression, they resolve to astonish by 
displays of voice and execution: and they find this ex- 
pedient succeed in gaining applause; for the vulgar, 
great as well as small, are fond of being astonished. 
Sound musical taste, however, is gaining ground every 
where but in Italy ; and the composers and singers of 
that country, unless they follow the progress of improve- 
ment, will, in all probability, soon find no market for 
their talents beyond the Alps. 

Were it not for the name of Paeantnt, Italy could 
hardly be said to possess, at present, any instrumental 
music. He, indeed, is himself a host. Notwithstanding 
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he tricks, caprices, and eccentricities in which he in- 
dalges, he is certainly, in power of execution, richness 
of faney, grace and beauty of style, and impassioned 
expression, the greatest violinist of the age. 


—<>— 
CHAPTER XXI. 


Music in France during the last and present centuries—Rameau 
—Gretry —Gluck—Piccini—Cherubini—Present state of music 
in France. 


The French have now an excellent school of music, 
lut it is of very modern date. Previous to the begin- 
ning of the last century, Lulli is almost the only name 
that deserves to be recorded in French musical history ; 
and when, besides him, we mention Couperin and Mer- 
chand, who were great otganists, and Leclair, a dis- 
tinguished performer on the violin, we include almost 
every eminent name that preceded the celebrated Rameau. 

Jean Purcirrrer Rameau was born in 1683; and 
though he became a very voluminous and popular dra- 
matic composer, it is a remarkable circumstance that he 
was fifty years of age when he produced his first opera. 
In his younger days, his musical pursuits were directed 
chiefly to the theory of the art; and the system con- 
tained in his “ Traite de !’Harmonie,” published in 1722, 
was almost universally followed during the last century. 
This system was more fully developed in another work 
entitled “ Démonstration du Principe de |’Harmonie,” 
published by him in 1750; and it was afterwards ex- 
hibited in a clearer and more philosophical form by the 
celebrated D’Alembert, in his « Elémens de Musique,” 
published in 1752. ‘The fallacy of this system, and its 
worse than inutility in its application to practice, are now 
so generally recognised, that’ any account of it has be- 
come unnecessary. 

Rameau’s first opera, “ Hippolite et Aricie,” which 
appeared in 1733, made a great impression on the public, 
and caused a violent feud between the partisans of Lulli 
and those of Rameau. His music was much more 
learned, and rich in harmony, than that of his prede- 
cessor; but his airs were in a style which could be 
tolerated only by a French ear of those days. They, 
however, remained unrivaled in public favour for more 
than forty years. 

Soon after Rameau had overcome the partisans of 
Lulli, he had to encounter an attempt to introduce Italian 
music. In 1752, an Italian company appeared at Paris, 
and performed Pergolesi’s “ Serva Padrona” in the opera- 
house. The delicious burletta made many proselytes to 
Italian music; and another feud, more violent than the 
former, commenced. The diterati engaged in the war- 
fare: numerous pamphlets were written on both sides— 
among which was Rousseau’s masterly “ Lettre sur la 
Musique Francaise,” in which he espoused, with great 
eloquence and force, the cause of the Italian school. By 
way of answer, Rousseau was burnt in effigy at the opera- 
house door. After a violent straggle, which lasted two 
years, the Italian performers were driven from Paris; an 
event triumphantly recorded in the periodical publica- 
tions of the day. 

In 1753, the appearance of Rousseau’s “ Devin du Vil- 
lage,” the airs of which are in a pleasing ballad style, 
began to give the French a taste for unaffected and flow- 
ing melody. Duni (who has been already mentioned as 
the rival of Pergolesi) was the first Italian composer who 
was snecessful in France. In 1758 he began to produce 
a series of French comic operas, which became popular. 
Philidor and Monsigny composed a number of comic 
operas, in the Italian style, which still further influenced 
the national taste; and the affections of the French were 
at last weaned from Rameau by the operas of Grerry, 

This pleasing composer was born at Liege, in 1741. 
After receiving the best musical education which that 
place afforded, he went, at the age of eighteen, to Rome, 
where he pursued bis studies with great ardour for eight 
years. He then went to Paris, and, in 1768, produced 
his first opera, “Le Huron,” founded on Voltaire’s tale 
of that name, and written by Marmontel. It was received 
with great applause; and his second piece, “ Lucile,” 
was still more successful. His popularity soon became 
unbounded—and he produced about thirty comic operas, 
which, for a time, excluded almost all other music from 
the French theatres. ‘wo of them, “Zemire et Azor,” 
and “ Richard Coeur de Lion,” were adapted to the Eng- 
lish stage, and rendered Gretry’s name popular in this 
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‘country. At the time of the revolution, he entered warmly 


into the spirit of the time, and composed several of those 
airs which contributed so much to heighten the excite- 
ment of the people. He was, however, a man of an 
amiable and irreproachable character, and was generally 
beloved and respected. He died m 1913. 

The airs in Gretry’s operas are simple, elegant, ex- 
pressive, and remarkable for the cate with which the 
music is adapted to the meaning and accent of the poetry. 
To this department of his art he paid the utmost atten- 
tion, and the observations upon it in his “ Essais sur la 
Musique,’’* deserve the consideration of every vocal com- 
poser. His orchestral accompaniments are thin, but ef- 
fective ; and his best operas may still be listened to with 
much pleasure. One of them, in particular, “ La Cara- 
vane du Caire,” continues to be a stock-piece at the 
French opera. 

In 1774, Grvcx arrived at Paris, recommended to the 
young queen by her brother, the Emperor Joseph. He 
began his career in France with “ Orphée,” a translation 
of his Italian opera of “ Orfeo ;” and this was followed 
by “Iphigenie en Aulide,” “ Alceste,” and “ Armide.” 
These pieces were rapturously received by the Parisians, 
on account of their forcible, energetic, and dramatic cha- 
racter. They were applauded, too, by the partisans of 
the French school, as being more in the French than the 
Italian style. The cry was, that Gluck had revived the 
music of the ancient Greeks, and was the only musician 
in Europe who knew how to express the passions; and 
the journals were filled with his praises, and with vio- 
lent attacks on the Italian music, when Piccini arrived 
in 1776. 

The partisans of the Italian school immediately rallied 
round Piccini. Marmontel, who, in consequence of his 
predilection for the Italian style, had warmly supported 
Gretry, for whom he had written several pieces, now de- 
termined to do a similar service to Piccini. He resolved 
to take Quinault’s beautiful operas, clear them of episodes 
and superfluous details, and modernise their form by the 
addition of airs, duets, monologues in accompanied re- 
citative, and choruses, and then get them set to music by 
Piccini. In this manner he re-composed the opera of 
“Roland,” and set Piccini to work upon it. The Italian 
composer did not know a word of French; and Mar- 
montel, in his ardour, undertook the task of teaching 
him. The account he gives of their course of study is 
interesting and instructive. “Imagine,” says Marmon- 
tel, in his memoirs, “the trouble I had in giving these 
lessons. Line by line, word by word, I had every thing 
to explain; and when he had laid hold of the meaning 
of a passage, I recited it to him, marking the accent, the 
prosody, and the cadence of the verses. He listened 
eagerly—and I had the satisfaction to see that what he 
heard was carefully noted down. His delicate ear seized 
so readily the accent of the language, and the measure 
of the poetry, that, in his music, he never mistook them. 
It was an inexpressible pleasure to me to see him practise, 
before my eyes, an art, of which I had, till then, no idea. 
His harmony was in his mind. He wrote his air with 
the utmost rapidity ; and when he had traced its design, 
he filled up all the parts of the score, distributing the 
traits of melody and harmony just as a skilful painter 
would distribute, on his canvass, the colours, lights, and 
shadows of his picture. When alf this was done, he 
opened his harpsichord, which he had been using as his 
writing table ; and I then heard an air,-a duet, a chorus, 
completed in all its parts, with a truth of expression, an 
intelligence, a unity of design, a magic in the harmony, 
which delighted both my ear and my feelings.” 

“ Roland” was performed with great success, and ob- 
tained the admiration of all, except the determined parti- 
sans of Gluck. A furious war raged between the two 
parties. The /iterati ranged themselves on either side. 
The press groaned, and the journals teemed, with pam- 
phlets and dissertations, not more remarkable for zeal and 
violence, than for entire ignorance of the subject. The 
friendly intercourse of society was limited to the adher- 
ents of the same party; and no door was opened toa 
visiter until it was known whether he was a Gluckist or 
a Piccinist. It was fortunate, however, for the cause of 
music, that each of these eminent men had partisans suf- 


* This work (published at Paris in 1797), though 
somewhat disfigured by vanity and ‘egotism, contains a 
great deal of valuable and interesting matter. The au- 
thor’s autobiography is delightful. 








ficient to afford him effectual support; and hence the 
works of both were successfully performed. 

Piccini’s second opera, “ Atys,” was not less favour- 
ably received than “ Roland.” But in his next essay, in 
which he was brought into direct collision with his rival, 
he was not so fortunate. The director of the opera had 
furnished each of the composers with a poem on the same 
subject, “Iphigenia in Tauris.” The piece given to 
Gluck was full of the horrors which he could express 
with so much energy—Piccini’s was an inferior produc- 
tion, and of a softer character. When they came to be 
performed, Piccini’s music appeared slight and feeble, in 
consequence of the strong impression which had been 
made by that of Gluck. This comparative failure, how- 
ever, was compensated by the triumphant su¢cess of 
« Didon,” the poem of which was written for Piecini by 
Marmontel. 

The rivalry of these great musicians, arid even the 
feud which it occasioned, were ultimately favourable to 
the progress of French taste. The feud passed away; 
while the public, from hearing the finest specimens of 
the German and Italian school, became more and more 
capable of feeling and appreciating the beauties of both. 
From that time to the present, an uninterrupted series of 
distinguished composers, both Italian and German, have 
devoted their talents to the French lyric theatre, and their 
labours have been successfully emulated by native artists. 
Among the foreign composers, the most distinguished 
are, Sacchini, Winter, Spontini, Rossini, and Mayerbeer, 
all of whom have already been mentioned ; and Caxrv- 
BiNnr, to whom the French school is especially indebted 
for its present excellence. Though born and educated 
in Italy, this great musician is naturalised, by long resi- 
dence, in France, where he has produced his celebrated 
operas of “ Les Deux Journées,” “ Lodoiska,” “Elisa,” 
and “ Anacreon,” and several sublime compositions for 
the church ; and where his exertions have contributed to 
the formation of one of the finest institutions for musical 
education in £urope. Among the native dramatic com- 
posers, the most eminent are Mehul (the favourite pupil 
of Gluck), Berton, Catel, Le Sueur, Kreutzer, Boieldieu, 
and Auber, all of whom have produced works worthy to 
vie with those of their Italian and German rivals. Boiel- 
dieu, whose death took place last year, has produced a 
greater number of popular pieces than any composer since 
Gretry. The most fashionable composer of the present 
time, is Avren, the author of “ Masaniello,” “ Fra Dia- 
volo,” and other well known pieces. 

The excellence of the French school of composition 
is, as yet, almost confined todramatic music. In church 
music it possesses nothing but-a few productions of 
Gossec, Le Sueur, and Cherubini ; and France does not 
appear to have given birth to a great organist since the 
days of Couperin and Marchand. Neither is the French 
school distinguished for composers of instrumental music. 
The only name of eminence in this department, is that 
of Oxstow, whose quartets and quintets are ranked, by 
many competent judges, immediately after those of Haydn. 
Mozart, and Beethoven. The works of Handel, however, 
and other German and Italian ecclesiastical writers, as 
well as the orchestral compositions of the Germans, are 
now regularly studied, and admirably performed. The 
French can boast of a multitude of great instrumental 
performers, particularly on the violin. The names of 
Kreutzer, Baillot, Rode, Lafont, and De Beriot, attest 
the excellence of the French school in this respect. They 
are rich, too, in didactic works on music. The various 
treatises of Choron, Reicha, and Catel, on the’science of 
harmony and every branch of composition, and the books 
of instructions for singers and performers on all instru- 
ments, drawn up under the direction of the conservatory, 
are in general use, not only in France, but in every other 
country where music is cultivated. 


— 


CHAPTER XXIl. 


The English glee—Principal glee composers—English dramatic’ 
music during the present century. 
, The Glee may be considered as peculiar to England. 
Other countries may afford scattered speciriens of this 
description of music; but it is in this country only that 
it has engaged the attention of the most distinguished 
composers. Almost every English musician of eminence 
has written glees; and men of great genius have devoted’ 
themselves exclusively to their production. Henée we 
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are in ion of a body of vocal harmony, which fur- 
nishes one of the most elegant and refined of our social 
recreations. 
The word Glee, as indicating a particular form of mu- 
sical composition, appears to have been first used in a 
work published by Playford, in 1667, consisting of “ Dia- 
logues, Glees, Ayres, and Ballads, of two, three, and four 
voices.” Burney defines a glee, in its original sense, to 
be, “a song of three or more parts, upon a gay or merry 
subject, in which all the voices begin and end together, 
singing the same words :” and he adds—“< When sub- 
jects of fugue or imitation occur, and the composition is 
more artificial than simple counterpoint, it less resembles 
a glee than a madrigal, which it might with more pro- 
priety be called, if the words are serious; for a serious 
glee seems @ solecism, and a direct contradiction in terms; 
the word glee, in Saxon, German, and English dictiona- 
ries, ancient and modern, implying mirth, merriment, 
and, in old authors, music itself.” This definition of the 
glee, in its oldest form, seems correct, and establishes the 
distinction between the cheerful glee and the catch. 
Both were songs in three or more parts, upon gay sub- 
jects; but, in the one, the voices began and ended to- 
gether, while, in the other, they took up their parts in 
succession. But Burney overlooks the true distinction 
between the serious glee and the madrigal. The mad- 
rigal was intended to be sung by the whole of a convivial 
party, or as many as could make any use of the music- 
books, which were handed round the table; and this, 
which Morley describes as the original mode of perform- 
ing madrigals, has been continued to the present time by 
the Madrigal Society. When pieces were composed, in 
order to be sung by two, three, or four persons, for the 
entertainment of the rest of the company, they were 
called dialogues, catches, and glees, or two, three, or four 
part songs. This species of vocal harmony of a single 
voice to each part, at first chiefly confined to subjects of 
a lively character, and of a simpler construction and more 
rhythmical melody than the madrigals, was found by 
degrees to be adapted to a greater range of subjects, and 
capable of more elaborate treatment ; and hence the ap- 
parent anomaly of the serious glee. But a serious glee 
could not with propriety be called a madrigal. There is 
this essential distinction between them, that the one is a 
piece of choral harmony, while the other is for single 
voices. A madrigal might (though with diminished 
effect) be sung by single voices ; but a glee could not be 
sung asachorus. The apparent solecism in the phrase, 
“ serious glee,” is one of a thousand instances of a word 
coming to receive an acceptation different from its original 
meaning. Glee, as a musical term, means a piece for 
three, four, or five single voices, unaccompanied by any 
instrument, without reference to the subject of the words. 
As this species of composition was more and more culti- 
vated, the subjects became more various; and we have 
glees of a pathetic, grand, and (as in the case of Webbe’s 
unrivaled “ When winds breathe soft”), even devotional 
character. 

Having already noticed the principal composers for 
the church and the theatre who also cultivated glee writ- 
ing, it remains to speak of some of the most distinguished 
of those who have chiefly or exclusively devoted them- 
selves to it. 

About the middle, and in the latter part of the last 
century, there were a number of glee composers, whose 
names are preserved by their beautiful and still popular 
compositions. Among these were ATTERBURY, the au- 
thor of the charming round, “ Sweet enslaver,” and the 
glee, “Lay that sullen garland by thee;” Barxpon, 
author of “ When gay Bacchus,” and “ Adieu to the 
village delights ;” Danny, author of “ When Sappho 
tun’d,” and “Awake, ASolian lyre ;” Paxton, author 
of “Go, Damon, go,” “How sweet, how fresh,” and 
“ Breathe soft, ye winds ;” and Srorrorts, author of 
“Hail, smiling morn,” “ Where are those hours,” and 
“ Lightly o’er the village green.” ‘To the same period 
belong the compositions of Dr. Harrineron, of Bath, 
among which the simple and elegant round, “ How great 
is the pleasure,” the’humorous catch, “ Old Thomas Day,” 
and the charming duet, “Sweet doth blush the rosy 
morning,” have always enjoyed the greatest popularity. 
Dr. Benzamtnx Cooke, too, the eminent and amiable 
organist of Westminster Abbey, will be long remembered 
by his beatiful glees, “ Hark, the lark at heaven’s gate 
sings,” and “ How sleep the brave.” 


€ 
The Earl of Monnrneron, the father of the Duke of 





Wellington, is the author of several of our most beautiful 
glees. He was born in 1720, and was remarkable when 
a child, for his musical precocity, of which a number of 
instances are recorded by the Hon. Daines Barrington. 
His father, who was a tolerable performer on the violin, 
used to amuse the child, then in his nurse’s arms, by 
playing to him ; and the boy took great delight in papa’s 
fiddling. Dubourg, an eminent violinist of that day, 
.being on a visit at the house, Mr. Wellesley was hand- 
ing him his violin, but the child would not suffer him to 
take it until his little hands were held. After having 
heard Dubourg, however, there was still more difficulty 
in persuading him to let Dubourg return the violin to 
his father; and the child would never afterwards allow 
his father to play while Dubourg was in the house. 
Among Lord Mornington’s compositions, the most popu- 
lar are the glees, “ Here in cool grot,” “ Gently hear me, 
charming maid,” “Hail, hallowed fane,” and “Come, 
fairest nymph.” His catch, “«”T was you, sir,” is very 
lively and amusing. 

Samurt Wesse, the greatest of our glee composers, 
was remarkable for his ardour in the pursuit of general 
knowledge, and his great attainments as a linguist. He 
was born in 1740. In 1794 he was appointed secretary 
to the Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Catch-Club, which 
situation he held till his death, in 1817. He is the author 
of above a hundred glees and part-songs, a great number 
of which are of the highest excellence. His “ When 
winds breathe soft” is a musical picture full of beauty, 
and of grandeur approaching the sublime. Among his 
other productions, “ Hence, all ye vain delights,” «The 
mighty conqueror of hearts,” “ Discord, dire sister,” 
“Glorious Apollo,” “If love and all the world,” “Thy 
voice, O harmony,” “ Come, live with me,” “ Swiftly 
o’er the mountain’s brow,” and the “ Gde on St. Cecilia,” 
may be considered the greatest, though there are many 
others hardly, if at all inferior. 

Dr. Caticorr exceeds Mr. Webbe in the number, and 
approaches him in the quality, of his glees. He was born 
in 1766, and commenced his musical career at the age of 
eighteen, when he appeared as a candidate for the prize 
given by the Catch-Club. In 1786, he was admitted an 
honorary member of that club; on which occasion he | 
sent in, as a candidate for prizes, nearly one hundred com- 
positions—a proceeding which produced the natural con- 
sequence of a resolution by the club, limiting the number | 
of compositions from any one candidate, totwelve. Call- | 
cott was rather unreasonably offended at this, and de- | 
clined, for a time, to write for the club; but in 1782 he | 
sent in twelve pieces, the full number allowed, and gained 
all the prizes of the year—a circumstance unprecedented | 
in the history of the club. From that time until 1793, | 
when the Catch-Club ceased to give prizes, he continued | 
regularly to send in compositious to the club, and gained 
a great number of medals. 

In 1787, he joined Dr. Arnold and a number of gen- | 
tlemen, both professional and amateurs, in founding the | 
Glee-Club, which held its first meeting at the Newcastle | 
Coffee-house, on the 22d of December of that year. 

In 1800 he obtained the degree of doctor of music, at | 
Oxford. Soon after this time, his strength, both of body 
and mind, began to give way under the excessive labour 
to which he subjected himself. He was not only an in- | 
defatigable composer, but an industrious teacher; and he 
had also engaged in preparing materials for a musical | 
dictionary. Finding himself, however, unable to accom- 
plish an undertaking of such magnitude, he wrote ~ 
“ Musical Grammar ;” a litthe work in which the rudi- 
ments of music are clearly and judiciously expounded. 
This was his last work of any consequence. His faculties 
sank under such unremitting exertions; and he spent 
several years in a state of entire seclusion. His mind 
afterwards recovered its tone, and he was again able to 
mingle in society, and resume his professional pursuits. 
But this lasted but a short while: he relapsed into mental 
imbecility, and died on the 15th of May, 1821. A col- 
lection of his glees, catches, and canons, in two volumes, 
was published in 1824, by his son-in-law, Mr. Horsley, 
who has prefixed to it an ably written and very interest- 
ing sketch of the composer’s life. Nothing can be more 
pleasing than the view which the biographer gives of the 
character of his distinguished relative; and its correct- 
ness is vouched by the esteem and affection in which he 
was held by his professional en and his numerous 
friends. “If Dr. Callcott,” says Mr. Horsley, “ was en- 
titled to our admiration as a musician, he had the strong- 











est claim to reverence as a man. By nature he was kind, 
gentle, and beneficent. He had no enemies—he could 
have none. Violent and malignant passions never found 
any place in his heart ; but whenever troubled by the 
folly or indiscretiofi of mankind, his sentiments on the 
occasion wete always those of one whose philosophy is 
excited by Christianity.” 

No glees are more popular, or in more general use 
among amateurs,“than those of Callcott. His style is 
less elevated and profound than that of Webbe; but 
he combines natural, pleasing, and frequently very ex- 
pressive melody, with sound harmony and ingenious con- 
trivance. Some of his glees are slight, and appear to 
have been hastily written ; and others have been pro- 
duced when his imagination was not very active: but a 
great many, the produce of his happier moments—such 
as “ Queen of the valley,” “The red-cross knight,” “In 
the lonely vale of streams,” “ The May-fly,” and “ The 
friar of orders gray,” are worthy of all the admiration 
they have received. He composed two or three songs, 
or cantatas, with orchestral accompaniments—one of 
which, “ Angel of life,” written for the celebrated Bartle- 
man, enjoyed unbounded popularity in the days of that 
unrivaled bass-singer, but has hardly been ultempted by 
any of his successors. 

Some beautiful glees were produced between thirty 
and forty years ago, by Mr. R. J. Srevens, organist of 
the Charter-house. Among these, the most remarkable 
are, “Some of my heroes are low,” “ Ye spotted snakes,” 
«It was a lover and his lass,” “O mistress mine,” “ Crab- 
bed age and youth,” and “ From Oberon in fairy-land.” 
These productions are exceedingly original, and indica- 
tive of a rich and poetical fancy. Mr. Srsrrorp Sorta, 
a pupil of Dr. Boyce, composed a number of fine glees, 
about the end of the last century. His “ Return, blest 
days,” and “ Blest pair of sirens,” will always hold a high 
place in English vocal music. 

The reputation of the English school of vocal harmony 
is fully supported by the composers of the present day. 
Mr. Horstery, by his beautiful and classical productions, 
has placed himself in the highest rank of gl¢e-writers. 
Mr. W. Beauez, among other excellent works, has made 
one of the few successful attempts, in modern times, to 
compose a madrigal. His “ Awake, sweet muse,” whicls 
gained the prize-cup given by the Madrigal Society, in 
1813, is worthy of the age of Elizabeth. Sir Jouw 
Roerrs, the present president of that society, and a 
dilettante of the highest attainments, has produced seve- 
ral admirable compositions in this style, which are fall of 
invention and taste, and deeply imbued with the spirit of 
“the olden time.” Mr. Samuze Weare, jum, Mr. 
Jour, organist of St. Peter’s chapel, and Mr. Wacmis- 
LEY, organist of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, are the au- 
thors of several excellent glees. Mr. Bisnor, though he 
has devoted his talents chiefly to the theatre, has dis- 
tinguished himself in this style of composition. Sir 
Joun STevenson was a voluminous and popwlar glee- 
writer; but his productions are of too flimsy a structure 
to be lasting. 

The weight of the English school of dramatic music, 
since the beginning of the present century, has rested 
chiefly on the shoulders of Mr. Bisnor. From the 
death of Storace, in 1796, to the commencement of Mr. 
Bishop’s career, in 1806, the composers for the theatre 
were Mazzincui, Reeve, and Branam. “ Paul and 
Virginia,” “The Turnpike-gate,” and several other ope- 
ras, were composed by Mazzinghi and Reeve jointly ; and 
the most favourite pieces in “ The Cabinet,” “ The Eng- 
lish Fleet,” “ Kais,” and “ ‘The Devil’s Bridge,” were 
composed by Braham. These operas contained many 
elegant and pleasing airs, and were very popular for a 
time; but they were unable to supersede the works of 
Are, Arnold, Storace, and Dibdin, which still kept 
their place as stock-pieces in all our theatres. Bishop’s 
first productions at once established his reputation. 
During a period of above twenty years he produced, in 
rapid succession, a multitude of operas and other mu- 
sical pieces, almost all of which were more or less suc- 
cessful, and many of them eminently so. By adapting 
to the English stage Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni” and 
“ Figaro,” and Rossini’s “Barbiere di Siviglia,” he 
strengthened the growing taste for foreign dramatic 
music, and created that demand for Italian and German 
productions which ultimately injured his own popularity. 
His opera of “ Aladdin,” which appeared at Drury lane 
in 1826, at the same time that Weber’s “ Oberon” wae 
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brought out at Covent Garden, proved unsuccessful. 
Since that time he has not produced any work of con- 
sequence ; and a supply of musical pieces has been ob- 


tained chiefly by means of adaptations from the German , 


and Italian stage. 

The name of Bishop will always hold a high place in 
the history of English music; but his permanent fame 
will rest on his earlier works—on “ The Maniac ;” “ The 
Knight of Snowdon ;” “ The Virgin of the Sun ;” “ The 
Miller and his Men ;” and “ The Slave.” In these ad- 
mirable operas we find pure, expressive, and forcible 
English melody, combined with the depth and solidity 
of the German school. They contain many scenes and 
concerted movements worthy of Mozart; and their rich 
and varied, yet chaste and unobtrusive, orchestral accom- 
paniments, are in the style of that master. All Bishop’s 
pieces, indeed, contain traits of genius, and passages 
worthy of a great artist; but, in many of them, these 
are very thinly scattered. In truth, he did injustice to 
his 6wn fame by the excessive haste and rapidity with 
which he wrote. Holding the situation of composer and 
director of the music in Covent Garden theatre, he seems 
to have considered it his first duty to supply, as far as he 
could, the insatiable demand for novelty ; and, for a suc- 
cession of years, he produced, five, six, seven, and eight 
musical pieces annually. Having thus tasked himself to 
write unceasingly, regardless of the will of Minerva, 
and without considering whether or not he was in the 
vein, it is not surprising that he should have filled his 
scores with crudities and commonplaces, alike unsatis- 
factory to the learned and unlearned. He thus lowered 
the character of English music, more especially when 
contrasted with the works of Mozart, Rossini, Weber, 
Winter, Paer, and other foreign masters, with which the 
public was daily becoming better and better acquainted. 
Still, however, his early and classical works are a suffi- 
cient basis for a high and lasting reputation ; and, if the 
rich stores of the older English music are ever again re- 
sorted to, these works will not be overlooked. 

There is some appearance of the English school of 
dramatic music being raised from its present state of de- 
pression. Mr. Barnett’s opera of “The Mountain 
Sylph,” brought out last season at the English opera- 


house, has been performed, we believe, more than a hun- | 


dred times, to crowded audiences. Mr. Lener’s “ Nour- 


jahad” has also had a considerable run; and Mr. Tuom- | 


son’s “ Hermann,” though, in consequence of the faults 
of the drama, and a very defective performance, it was 
less successful than these other pieces, was not inferior 
to them in musical merit. 

The system of adapting foreign operas to the English 
stage is still pursued ; and we should be sorry to see it 
discontinued, were it carried on with judgment and dis- 
cretion. Its effect has been to improve the public taste, 
and to stimulate our native artists to exertion. But the 
pieces recently introduced belong to the present degene- 
rate Italian school: the managers of our theatres having 
been tempted, by the applause which these pieces re- 
ceived at the Italian opera-house, without considering 
that this applause was bestowed, not on the insipid mu- 
sic, but on the florid and brilliant execution of the Italian 
performers, which our singers (with one or two excep- 
tions) cannot imitate without making themselves ridicu- 
lous.* The success of these pieces, therefore, has by 
no means answered the expectations with which they 
were brought out; and thus the evil will probably bring 
its own remedy. It is common to accuse the English 
public of an unjust preference of foreign artists, to the 
neglect of native talent. We cannot discover any ground 
for this charge. We do not know an instance of a 
foreign opera, produced in an English dress, having 
gained unmerited popularity, or of an English opera 
having suffered unmerited neglect. The English public 
have naturally preferred masterly works, imported from 
abroad, to crude, hasty, and shallow pieces produced at 
home ; and now they show themselves equally ready to 
prefer an excellent opera of Barnett to a poor one of 
Mercadante. Let our dramatic composers study their 
art assiduously and deeply ; let them write with a view 


* This is not said disparagingly. The art of embel- 
lishing an air with chaste and elegant ornaments is quite 
different from that of covering it all over with gaudy 
frippery, and is acquired by a very different course of 
study, 


| to permanent reputation as well as present gain ; and 
they will have nothing to fear from foreign rivals. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXIil. 


Present state of music in England—The piano-forte—Clementi 
—Cramer—The organ—Composition of instrumental music— 
The violin—Vocal performers—Institutions—Ancient concert 


sicians— Musica) publications—Conclusion. 


Mr. John Cramer, in the preface to the last edition of 
his invaluable “ Studio per il Piano-forte,” says, that “ it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that our hereditary ac- 
quaintance with, and the frequent performances of Han- 
del’s works, have, in this country, offered an effectual 
resistance to the evil influence of the florid and vitiated 
style of the modern Italian school, which has been so 
unfortunately and perniciously diffused over the whole 
continent ; for no where are Handel’s works so well 
understood, and so well performed as in England.” This 
remark, though expressed in general terms, is especially 
applicable to the subject of which the writer is treating, 
—the style of composition for, and performance on, the 
piano-forte ; and it is gratifying to have such conclusive 
| testimony to the superiority of English taste in this 
| great branch of instrumental music. ‘ 

The harpsichord, the precursor of the piano-forte, di 
not possess the powers, or attain the importance of the 
latter instrument. There was little music written ex- 
pressly for the harpsichord by composers of the first 
| class; and by them it was used as subsidiary to the or- 
‘gan. The first remarkable compositions for the harp- 
| sichord are those of Frescospaxp1, who flourished about 
'the middle of the seventeenth century, and who was 

also the greatest organist of his day. When we add to 
his pieces those of Domenico Scarlatti, Handel, Sebas- 
tian and Emanuel Bach, Paradies, and a few minor com- 
| posers, we have all the harpsichord music, of any conse- 
| quence, that preceded the time of the celebrated Clementi, 
‘the father of the piano-forte. As soon as it became 
| known, its powers of sostenuto and expression, of which 
| the harpsichord was destitute, led to the abandonment 
| of that instrument. 
| Mvzro Crementi was born at Rome, in 1752. He 
| was brought to this country when little more than a boy ; 
and having resided in England during almost the whole 
| of his long life, may be looked upon as an English mu- 
| sician. He had made considerable proficiency in music 
| before his arrival; but it was in this country that he 
prosecuted those studies which raised him to the summit 
| of his art. He was indefatigable in the study of the 
| works of Corelli, Alessandro, and Domenico Scarlatti, 
Handel, and Sebastian Bach, and the harpsichord lessons 
of Paradies, then very popular in England. He became, 
| by the common consent of the whole musical world, the 
| greatest performer on the piano-forte of his time ; and 
| though in his latter years he was rivaled by younger 
| men, he hws never yet been surpassed. Indeed, he may 
be said to be the founder of the modern school of the 
| piano-forte, not only by means of the great players 
| whom he has instructed, but by his works, which have 
| been studied throughout Europe. John Cramer, Field, 
| of Petersburg, and several eminent foreign performers, 
were his pupils; and many of the first pianists of the 
| of the age (including Beethoven himself) have acknow- 
| ledged that they had, in a great measure, formed them- 
selves on his works. Clementi died in 1833, full of 
years and honours, due not only to his exalted station as 
an artist, but to his high intellectual and moral qualities 
as a man. 

Of Joan Bartist Cramer we have already had oc- 
casion to speak. He, too, though a foreigner by birth, 
is an English musician. He was brought to this country 
in his childhood, by his father, William Cramer, of 
Manheim, the celebrated violinist, about the year 1772; 
and (with the exception of occasional visits to the con- 
tinent) lived constantly in England till the present year, 
when he retired from the exercise of his profession, and 
fixed his residence at Munich, He was a pupil of Cle- 
menti; but many of his peculiar beauties, (in so far as 
they can be ascribed to any thing but his own genius,) 
were derived from his assiduous study of the music of 
Mozart. 

To the labours of nti and Cramer, aided by 
their younger coadjut oscheles, must, in @ great 
measure, be ascribed the comparative purity of the Eng- 
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lish schoo] of the piano-forte. Their admirable didactic 
works are a body of studies in which nothing is want- 
ing that is requisite to form a finished player; and they 
all lay the foundation of their instructions in the works 
of the old masters. Students: thus imbued with solid 
knowledge and good taste, are in little danger of being 
corrupted by the shallow and frivolous style which, 
springing from Vienna and Paris, is spreading itself over 
Europe. Our principal public performers, Mrs. An- 
derson, Neate, Potter, and Bennett, and a great num- 
ber of excellent teachers, not only in London, but all 
our principal towns, belong to the school of these great 
masters, and follow their footsteps in tuition. The florid 
and showy style, fashionable at Vienna and Paris, has 
its votaries here also; but their number is comparatively 
small, and does not seem to be increasing. 

The organ, the noblest of instruments, is successfully 
cultivated in England. Our organists rival those of 
Germany, and-are very superior to those of any other 
country. ‘The low state of the organ in France is ad- 
mitted by French writers themselves; and the Italian 
organists profane their churches, and degrade the instru- 
ment, by playing upon it, by way of voluntaries, marches, 
waltzes, and overtures of operas. In England, the dig- 
nity of the organ has been sustained by the purity of 
our ecclesiastical school of music. Our chief composers 
for the church, down to the present day, have been mas- 
terly performers on the organ; and, owing to the ex- 
ample and influence of Samuel Wesley, (the Sebastian 
Bach of the organ,) and other great organists of the 
metropolis, the cathedrals and churches, throughout the 
kingdom, are supplied with organists who are not only 
able performers, but sound and enlightened musicians. 
They are generally musical instructers ; and it is owing 
to them that (as John Cramer has said) the works of 
Handel are no where so well understood and performed 
as in England. 

The composition of instrumental music, either for a 
full orchestra, or in the form of concerted pieces for in- 
struments, has not yet been successfully cultivated in 
England. We have no symphonies, quartets, or quintets, 
that have attracted attention even among ourselves; and 
our dramatic composers, though some of them are able 
to employ the orchestra effectively as an accompaniment, 
hardly ever fail, in their overtures, to show their de- 
ficiency in instrumental composition. To excel in this 
branch of the art, demands a depth and variety of know- 
ledge, and a command of the resources of harmony, 
which, till very lately at least, has been unattainable by 
the imperfect means of education which England has 
furnished to musical students ; and they have, moreover, 
to contend with the stupendous works of the German 
school, the excellence of which appears to the public, as 
well as to themselves, to be unapproachable. ‘This pro- 
duces the double disadvantage of depressing their own 
energies, and of preventing their productions from hav- 
ing an indulgent, or perbaps even a fair hearing. If a 
symphony, an overture, or a quartet, by a native as- 
pirant for musical honours, is performed in public, the 
question ought to be, not whether it is comparable to the 
works of Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, but whether it 
contains sufficient originality, ingenuity, learning and 
beauty to please, in spite of the defects incident to youth 
and inexperience, and to give good assurance of future 
excellence. There is even more pleasure in listening to 
music of this description, and in contributing, by liberal 
approbation, to the encouragement of rising talent, than 
in enjoying the most consummate work of the greatest 
master. The most severe and captious criticism proceeds 
from inferior artists and superficial amateurs; while the 
most eminent and accomplished musicians show alacrity 
in discovering beauties, and in putting the kindest con- 
struction on the existence of faults. Our musical 
students have now the means of ample instruction; and 
its fruits are apparent in recent instrumental composi- 
tions of such merit as to show that their authors, if en- 
couraged to persevere, ure capable of raising the English 
school to distinction even in this arduous department of 
the art. 

England has produced few great performers on the 
violin. The uniaterrupted succession of great solo- 
players, from Italy, Germany, and France, appears to 
have prevented our countrymen from cultivating the 
violin further than as an orchestral instrument. Our 
only nafive violinist, of high and established reputation 
as a concerto player, is Mori, a pupil of Viotti, and one 
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of the preseevers of his pure and admirable school. As 
an orchestral leader, Francois Cramer has long held the 
first place; and Weichsell, Mori, and Loder of Bath, 
are also highly distinguished in this respect. Among 
our younger violinists, Blagrove has distinguished him- 
self by his talents both as a solo player and a leader. 
‘As a violoncellist, Lindley has for many years been un- 
rivaled for richness and beauty of tone, amazing power 
of execution, and skill and judgment as an orchestral 
player. In Dragonetti, we possess the greatest master 
of the double-bass that has ever existed; and in Nichol- 
son, Willman, Cooke, Mackintosh, Harper, Platt, and 
ethers, we have a body of performers on wind instru- 
ments not to be equaled in Europe. 

It isa prevailing custom among foreigners, and too 
common among ourselves, to undervalue the English 
school of singing. It has already been seen, however, 
what was the opinion of the candid and liberal Weber 
on this subject; and it may be added that the English 
singers in general have the advantage over the Italians, 
ef being sound and accomplished musicians. Mrs. Bil- 
lington was one of the finest performers on the piano- 
forte of her day ; Mrs. Dickons was remarkable, even in 
her childhood, for the manner in which she played the 
most difficult compositions of Bach and Handel; and 
Miss Paton (now Mrs. Wood) had become a finished 
piano-forte player before she devoted herself to vocal 
music. Bartleman, the greatest bass singer that Eng- 
land has produced, owed much of the grandeur of his 
style to his profound knowledge of the most sublime 
compositions of every age and country. The wonderful 
versatility of Braham, who is alike unrivaled in all de- 
scriptions of music, from the divine strains of Handel 
to a popular ballad, is derived from the extraordinary ex- 
tent and depth of his musical learning. Horn is the 
author of many vocal pieces, remarkable not only for 
their beauty, but the masterly style in which they are 
written. Bellamy, Vaughan, Knyvett, E. Taylor, Horn- 
castle, Sapio, Phillips, Seguin, Parry, Mrs. Knyvett, 
Madame Vestris, Mrs. Seguin, Miss Masson, and Miss 
Clara Novello, are excellent musicians as well as distin- 
guished vocalists; and, indeed, there is scarcely one of 
our singers ef any pretensions who would not be 
ashamed of the ignorance frequently betrayed by emi- 
nent Italian vocal performers. Since the retirement of 
Miss Stephens, and the absence of Mr. Braham and 
Mrs. Wood, our stage has been deficient in vocal 
strength ; but it has been powerfully reinforced by the 
appearance of several young performers of great talent. 
Our present singers would be fully adequate, if united 
in one body, to the performance of the best and most 
arduous dramatic music; but they are divided among a 
number of theatres, not one of which, consequently, is 
able to get up an opera in a satisfactory manner. If we 
had in substance what we have in name—an English 
opera house—a theatre dedicated to the performance of 
the national musical drama, while the other theatres 
divided among themselves the other departments of the 
stage, we might expect not only to have operas, but 
every kind of dramatic entertainment, better performed 
than at present, when each theatre, endeavouring to 
grasp at every thing, maintains a motley but numerous 
and expensive company, whose strength can never be 
brought into combined action, and the separate sections 
of which are incompetent to do any thing well. 

The principal institutions in London for the advance- 
ment of music are, the Concert of Ancient Music, the 
Philharmenic Society, the Royal Academy of Music, the 
Vocal Society, and the Society of British Musicians. 

The Concert of Ancient Music was established in the 
year 1776, for the purpose of preserving, by means of 
regular performance, the great works of the older mas- 
ters, which might otherwise, through the desire of no- 
velty, be allowed to fall into oblivion. This institution 
is under the immediate direction of a body of noble- 
men, and has always engaged the highest patronage, 
which, upon the whole, it has merited. [he orchestra, 
vocal and instrumental, embraces the greatest talent that 
can be obtained ; and some of the magnificent compo- 
sitions of the last two centuries are heard at these con- 
certs in all their grandeur. But their management is 
now liable to the charge of want of energy, activity, 
and research. No trouble is taken to bring to light the 
innumerable gems that lie hid in the vast stores of an- 
cient music ; and the performances consist of little more 
than a monotonous repetition of a few pieces of Handel 





and other masters, which have become familiar to every 
body who has the slightest ‘knowledge of music. This 
is a perversion of the object of the institution, and a 
mere waste of the ample means at its disposal. 

The Philharmonic Society was established in 1813, 
by a number of the most eminent members of the mu- 
sical profession, for the improvement of the highest class 
of instrumental music, by means of the study and pub- 
lic performance of the symphonies, overtures, quartets, 
and other concerted instrumental pieces of the greatest 
masters. It is a law of this society that the profits de- 
rived from its concerts shall be applied to the purposes 
for which the institution was formed, and never to the 
personal emolument of the members. Vocal music 
forms a part of the contcerts, not as belonging to the ob- 
jects of the institution, but as being necessary to make 
them attractive to a public audience. The society is 
carried on with great spirit and success. It has formed 
an orchestra comprising a splendid assemblage of talent, 
and universally admitted to be at least equal, if not su- 
perior, to any orchestra in Europe; and it has created a 
taste for the great symphonies, and other instrumental 
works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Cherubini, Spohr, 
&c., which were previously unknown in England. 

The Royal Academy of Music, formed upon the plan 
of the British Institution for the encouragement of 
Painting, was established in 1823, with the object of 
promoting the cultivation of music among the natives 
of this country, and of affording the means of complete 
instruction in the art to a limited number of pupils. The 
regular students, (who, before being admitted, must show 
some aptitude for musit,) board in the house of the in- 
stitution, and, besides their musical tuition, receive in- 
structions in some of the more essential branches of 
general education. There are also extra students, who 
do not board in the house, and. pay for their tuition ac- 
cording to a higher rate than the regular students. This 
institution has been successfully and beneficially con- 
ducted. Several of the original students have already 
attained distinction in their profession; and, from the 
talent exhibited at the public concerts of the academy, 
there is every reason to believe that some of the present 
pupils will do honour to!their alma mater. The pieces 
performed at these concerts, however, seem to indicate a 
somewhat exclusive preference of theatrical music and 
of the foreign schools ; but music chosen with the view 
of attracting an audience, does not, perhaps, give a just 
idea of the private studies and practice of the pupils. 

The Vocal Society, founded in 1832, is an associa- 
tion of the most eminent vocal performers in the metro- 
polis, for the cultivation of vocal music. ‘They admit 
music of every denomination, whether ancient or mo- 
dern, sacred or secular, foreign or English, provided it is 
of a high degree of excellence; and bestow the utmost 
care upon the correctness and purity of its performance. 
As might be expected, they give peculiar attention to 
some branches of music which have experienced un- 
merited neglect, particularly the madrigals of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and the works of 
Purcell and other English masters. The concerts of 
this society afford a most classical and elegant entertain- 
ment, and have already had a beneficial influence on the 
public taste. 

The Society of British Musicians is as yet in its in- 
fancy, having been established in 1834. Its object is 
the advancement of native talent in coémposition and 
performance ; and its prospectus thus states the views 
with which it has been formed :— 

“In an age like the present, so zealous in exertions 
for the advancement of the liberal arts and sciences, and 
in a metropolis so abundant in institutions to promote 
that desirable object, it is an extraordinary fact that Bri- 
tish music alone has escaped attention—British musicians 
alone have hitherto been destitute of the advantages such 
institutions are calculated to afford. While the Royal 
Academy of Arts, and various other establishments, have 
shed their fostering influence on painting, sculpture, and 
their tributary arts, the British musician has been left to 
his unaided endeavours to combat the unjust prejudices 
of the unthinking, and to compete with the composers 
of Continental Europe, provided as they are with every 
assistance necessary for the development of their genius 
and ther display of their talents. The overwhelming 
preponderance of foreign compositions in all musical 
performances, while it can scarcely fail to impress the 
public with the idea that musical genius is an alien to 





this country, tends also to repress those energies, and to 
extinguish that emulation in the breast of the youthful 
aspirant, which alone lead to pre-eminence. With a 
view to supply this deficiency in our public institutions, 
to encourage the cultivation of the higher branches of 
the art and science of music, and to rescue merit from 
obscurity, by affording to all British musicians the means 
of improvement and publicity—this society has been 
established.” 

A society with such objects as these cannot fail to 
have the best wishes of every lover of British music. 
Its first series of concerts has been well attended by the 
public, and has exhibited proofs of considerable, indeed, 
in some instances great talent among the members. 
The policy of excluding from the society all musicians 
but natives of Great Britain, and from its concerts all 
music but the compositions of its members, seems, at 
least, questionable. But the working of the institution 
will, in a little time, show the tendencies of its regula- 
tions; and where errors are found to have been commit- 
ted, they will doubtless be corrected. 

The improvement of music, in all its branches, is 
much promoted by numberless societies, clubs, and 
other associations of a private nature, both in the me- 
tropolis and the provinces. These form a bond of union, 
mutually advantageous, between the professional musi- 
cians and the amateurs, by establishing among them a 
social intercourse, and combining them for an object 
equally interesting to all,—the cultivation of the art to 
which they are all attached. 

An effect of this improvement, and, at the same time, 
a cause of its further progress, is the increased stimulus 
which it has given to the publication of valuable and 
important musical works. ‘The splendid publications of 
Mr. Novello, particularly his great selection from the 
ecclesiastical works of the old Italian masters, published 
under the title of “ The Fitzwilliam Music,” his collec- 
tions of the masses of Haydn and Mozart, and his volum- 
inous edition of the works of Purcell, are evidences, not 
only of the zeal and talent of this eminent musician, but 
of a degree of enterprise which would have exceeded 
the bounds of prudence, unless warranted by the spirit 
of the time. The recent edition of “The Messiah,” in 
full score, including the additional accompaniments of 
Mozart, and of some of Handel’s other works; Mr, Ed- 
ward Taylor’s English edition of “ The Last Judgment” 
of Spohr; the new and improved edition of “ The Cre- 
ation,” lately produced under the superintendence of 
Neukomm ; the publication of that composer’s orato- 
rios of “ Mount Sinai” and “ David;’’ the translation 
of the theoretical works of Albrechtsberger; and the 
fine edition of the works of Beethoven, now in progress 
under the superintendence of Moscheles,—form but a 
part of the works of magnitude which have appeared 
within these very few years. “The Harmonicon,” a 
monthly journal, commeneed in 1823, and continued for 
ten years, has contributed greatly to the diffusion of 
musical taste and knowledge, and forms a record of the 
present state of music throughout the world, which will 
be of the utmost value hereafter to historians and other 
writers on the art. It has been succeeded by “ The 
Musical Library,” which furnishes the public with a 
monthly selection of the most classical compositions of 
every school, with the musical intelligence of the day, 
and much sound and judicious criticism. The elegance 
of this work entitles it to the attention of the highest 
classes, and its cheapness brings it within the reach of 
every one whose taste has received any degree of culti- 
vation. The same observations may be applied to “ The 
Sacred Minstrelsy,” a publication which has just been 
completed in monthly numbers, and contains a body ef 
sacred music, judiciously selected from the works of the 
greatest English and foreign masters, and skilfully 
adapted to popular use. 

The diffusion of a taste for music, and the increasing 
elevation of its character, may be regarded as a national 
blessing. The tendency of music is to soften and purify 
the mind. The cultivation of a musical taste furnishes 
to the rich a refined and intellectual pursuit, which ex- 
cludes the indulgence of frivolous and vicious amuse- 
ments, and to the poor, a “/aborum dulce lenimen,” a 
relaxation from toil, more attractive than the haunts of 
intemperance. All music of an elevated character is 
calculated to produce such effects; but it is to sacred 
music, above all, that they are to be ascribed. Music 
may sometimes be the handmaid of debauchery; but 
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this music never can. Bacchanalian songs and glees 
may heighten the riot of a dissolute party; but that man 
must be profligate beyond conception, whose mind can 
entertain gross propensities while the words of inspira- 
tion, clothed with the sounds of Handel, are in his ears. 
In the densely peopled manufacturing districts of York- 
shire, Lancashire, and Derbyshire, music is cultivated 
among the working classes to an extent unparalleled in 
any other part of the kingdom. Every town has its 
choral society, supported by the amateurs of the place 
and its neighbourhood, where the sacred works of Han- 
del, and the more modern masters, are performed with 
precision and effect, by a vocal and instrumental or- 
chestra consisting of mechanics and work people: and 
every village church has its occasional holiday oratorio, 
where a well-chosen and well-performed selection of sa- 
cred music is listened to by a decent and attentive 
aiidience of the same class as the performers, mingled 
with their employers and their families. Hence the 
practice of this music is an ordinary domestic and social 
recreation among the working classes of these districts ; 
and its influence is of the most salutary kind. The 
people, in their manners and usages, retain much of the 
simplicity of “ the olden time ;” the spirit of industrious 
independence maintains its ground among them, and 
they preserve much of their religious feelings and do- 
mestic affections, in spite of the demoralising effects of 
a crowded population, fluctuating employment, and 
pauperism. Their employers promote and encourage so 
salutary a recreation, by countenancing, and contributing 
to defray the expenses of their musical associations ; 
and some great manufacturers provide regular musical 
instruction for such of their work people as show a dis- 
position for it. “It is earnestly to be wished,” says a 
late writer, “that such an example were generally fol- 
lowed, in establishments where great numbers of people 
are employed. Wherever the working classes are taught 
to prefer the pleasures of intellect, and even of taste, to 
the gratification of sense, a great and favourable change 
takes place in their character and manners. They are 
no longer driven, by mere vacuity of mind, to the beer- 
sbop; and a pastime which opens their minds to the 
impressions produced by the strains of Handel and 
Haydn, combined with the inspired poetry of the Scrip- 
tures, becomes something infinitely better than the 
amusement of an idle hour. Sentiments are awakened 
which make them love their families and their homes ; 
their wages are not squandered in intemperance ; and 
they become happier as well as better.” 

In every class of society the influence of music is 
salutary. Intemperance may be rendered more riotous 
and more vicious by the excitement of loose and profane 
songs, and music may be an auxiliary to the meretricious 
blandishments of the stage. But the best gifts of nature 
and art may be turned to instruments of evil ; and music, 
innocent in itself, is merely abused when it is conjoined 
with immoral poetry and the allurements of pleasure. 
«« Music,” says Burney, “ may be applied to licentious 
poetry ; but the poetry then corrupts the music, not the 
music the poetry. It has often regulated the movements 
of lascivious dances; but such airs heard, for the first 
time, without the song or dance, could convey no im- 
pure ideas to an innocent imagination: so that Mon- 
tesquieu’s assertion is still in force, that ‘ Music is the 
only one of all the arts which does not corrupt the 
mind,’” 
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“Tt is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth.”— 
Lam. chap. iii. 27. 


For the purposes of the present discourse, human life 
may be divided into three stages; youth, middle life, and 
old age. Measuring by the time that we are under the 
authority of parents, and afterwards under the authority 
of opinion, youth may extend from the period of in- 
cipient infancy to the vigour of physical manhood ; 
terminating with about the thirtieth year of life. Then 
begins middle life. This, determined by defects of mind 
and body becoming ordinarily then visible, and by the 
timidity towards new enterprises, and the despondency 
towards the former then manifested, ends, perhaps, with 
vur fifty-fifth year; lasting, consequently, only five and 
twenty years. The third period, old age, now begun, 
and which under suitable regimen would generally cease 
with the extinction of life at threescore and ten years 
from our birth, is, by criminal abuse and negligence, 
usually ended five or ten years earlier than the assigned 
limit. 

Viewing man as born for others as well as for himself, 
as constituting part of a divinely organised social state, 
or of a state necessarily resulting from his physical and 
mental organisation, youth may be regarded as an age 
of preparation, and middle life as an age of activity ; 
for it is then only, in the middle state, when the powers 
of our nature have all been properly disciplined, the 
passions controlled, the appetites curbed, forbearance 
practised, and prudence exercised, that we are ready to 
serve our generation in the orderly and full discharge of 
every duty. 

It is here assumed that young persons, a few excepted 
that are prematurely worthless, all anticipate a time 
when they shall mingle in the busy scenes of the world, 
not as mere men and women, or as spectators at a show, 
but to act their several parts as husbands, wives, and 
parents, as rulers and teachers; a time when they shall 
share in its enterprises and honours, no longer humble 
imitators, but themselves models; not the servants, but 
the masters of opinion; and not impelled by, but direct- 
ing, the spirit of the age. 

To the young, therefore, it becomes an obvious and 
important enquiry, “* What preparation can best fit us 
for one main end of our existence, the benefit of our 


The main preparation, therefore, for youth is a dis- 
cipline of restraint and self-denial. 

Knowledge is by no means to be undervalued; with. 
out adequate knowledge, no complete discharge of duty 
can ever occur; yet, while the acquisition of knowledge 
is one end in discipline, the young need more to be 
taught self-government, self-respect, self-knowledge, and 
the consequent habits and qualities. Differences in suc- 
cess are by no means so much attributable to differences 
in talents and learning, as to differences in caution, pru- 
dence, forethought, self-control, and. the like babits ; 
and, indeed, it is in these habits and qualities that bo < 
differ from men, and not, so commonly as is imagined, 
in talents, genius, or even acquirements. 

With these remarks in remembrance, you are now 
prepared for the application of our text, in answer to the 
enquiry already proposed. 

The sentiment designed by Jeremiah, when he uttered 
these words, “ It is good for a man that he bear the yoKe 
in his youth,” was, that it is good to bear affliction in 
youth : but since afflictions are advantageous mainly in 
producing self-denial, self-government, and self-know- 
ledge, the text may be fairly extended to any other dis- 
cipline producing similar results. As the neck, therefore, 
of a rebellious ox is bowed down by the yoke, and his 
vast strength thus rendered subservient to the master’s 
purposes, so must young persons be subjected to whole- 
some and severe discipline, that they may best answer 
the designs of a benevolent Creator in forming men so- 
| cial beings. 

1, Young persons must be subjected, then, to the 
yoke of a severe and laborious moral and intellectual 
education. 

Since a portion of the young now present are in 
their minority, we may here address our remarks in the 
first place to parents and guardians. And if these un- 
derstand and rightly appreciate our prefatery remarks, 
they see the justness in saying “the yoke of a severe 
and laborious education.” But, unhappily, many pa- 
rents and guardians think, that to impart knowledge is 
the sole purpose and duty of teachers. Such persons 
value a system of education only by its seeming power 
to afford information ; and usually if a very large amount 
of what is deemed knowledge be not acquired in a very 
short time, they either change the method or the teacher, 
or they cut short the children’s education at its com- 
mencement. 

But we repeat again and again, that simply to give 
knowledge is not the sole end of judicious instruction ; 
it is not even its leading end. Were it possible, which 
it is not, properly to train the mental, the moral, and the 
physical nature, and still impart absolutely no knowledge 
whatever, one thus disciplined would be pre-eminently 
better qualified for the duties of the middle life, than 
another of boundless knowledge and yet of an undis- 
ciplined mind and heart. The art of acquiring, and of 
arranging, and of applying knowledge ; the art of think- 
ing, and reasoning, and concluding ; the art of prompt 
acting on occasions and in emergencies , these and simi- 
lar most delicate and difficult arts—arts in which these 
twatiling and conceited days have made no improve- 
ments—these are the true ends of intellectual and moral 
discipline. Hence, even the very instruments of this 
discipline, like the means often used to strengthen the 
human frame, to give grace to the person and dignity to 
the deportment, are often with safety laid aside after 


they have subserved their uses: and hence many indi- 
viduals having, in the noble, and honourable, and diffi- 
cult duties of life, ample employment for the full exer- 
cise of all their powers, feel no longer the need of the 
same studies and exercises that disciplined their youth.” 

Is it asked by parents and guardians, what constitutes 
the severe education now discussed? We reply—lst, 
that mere children should be taught, among other mat- 
ters, self-denial, self-government, and the like, together 
with the elementary parts of simple sciences and arts, 
always where possible at home, and usually, but not ex- 
clusively, by the mothers: and, 2dly, that as soon as the 
bodily health will admit, (the advice of competent phy- 
sicians here being asked,) children, both male and female, 
should be placed under learned and religious preceptors 


generation; and how shall we become adequate to dis- 
charge all our duties with dignity and success?” Our 
present discourse is designed tou answer in some degree 
this question. 

Before, however, we proceed to detail, let us consider 
one or two preparatory remarks ; on which, indeed, the 
force and propriety of our whole reply entirely depend. 

In the production of grand effects, not the single ope- 
ration usually of one cause, but the combined and har- 
monious operation of several, may be traced? So in life, 
moral, political, or any other good, depends not on mere 
talent or genius, or enterprise, or industry, but upon the 
union of all these and similar causes. Nay, good some- 
times depends not even on the union of any active 
causes, but upon caution, patience, disinterestedness, and 
sometimes upon a cessation from all attempts and labours. 
Men very often must be enlightened, soothed, entreated, 
and led, even for their own advantage; and here we 
shall need all our passive and scarcely any of our active 
virtues, 
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SUICIDE. 
Our time is fix’d; and all our days are number’d ; 
How long, how short, we know not: this we know, 
Duty requires we calmly wait the summons, 
Nor dare to stir till Heaven shall give permission. 
Like sentries that must keep their destin’d stand, 
And wait th’ appointed hour, till they ’re reliev'd. 
Those only are the brave who keep their ground, 
And keep it to the last. ‘To run away 
Is but a coward’s trick: to run away 
From this world’s ills, that at the very worst 
Will soon blow o’er, thinking to mend ourselves 
By boldly venturing on a world unknown, 
By plunging headlong in the dark! "tis mad: 
No frenzy half so desperate as this. 
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* Where the duties of life will admit, all educated 
men, as well as professional schvulars, will be fally com- 
pensated, however, by continuing and extending their 
acquaintance with the classics and the mathematics. 
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to complete a course, and that no stinted one, of what is 
usually termed the classics and the mathematics.* 

We shall now, however, address those young yersons 
present, freed by consent or by law from the parental 
authority. ‘ sah 

Without adverting to your previous opportunities, 
your education must now be completed by yourselves ; 
and in some instances must even be commenced. But this 
need eccasion no uneasiness ; because, in the first place, 

it is often a decided advantage never to have had what 
is sometimes called schooling ; and in the second place, 
after all, that part of our education which may properly 
be considered our self-education, is decidedly the most 
valuable. Nay, persons almost wholly self-educated, 
have very often become the most distinguished. 

It is, indeed, a truly pitiable sight to behold many 
young people indolently lamenting the want of schools, 
and teachers, and favourable opportunities, when all can 
do so much for their own improvement, and not a few 
can do more for themselves than the vast majority of 
common schools could do for them. If the young would 
only seriously set about the work of self-instruction, 
even with the poorest materia!s and instruments, they 
would be amazed at their progress in all that is valu- 
able, and with what unexpected success they had over- 
come difficulties seemingly at first invincible. But let 
such distinctly remember the end of all discipline, that 
it is net the mere acquisition of knowledge, but the ex- 
ercise ef the mind. Hence, if after even severe study, 
we fail to comprehend fully, we have still gained the 
main object“of our efforts, practice in thinking. The 
very exertion made and repeated again and again, is of 
vast price, even if we should be for the present utterly 
defeated: and this habit of the soul, thus dearly bought, 
will, under different circumstances, make one master of 
many difficult subjects. Let the young, therefore, begin 
with fit subjects of discipline in the best way possible ; 
Jet them persevere, and as ability and knowledge in- 
crease, let them extend and systematise their labours, 
correct their errors, and seize all accessible aids, and in 
despite even of no previous education, we shall see all 
happier, and not a few elevated to higher walks in life, 
than otherwise they are ever destined to reach.t 

One reason why we so often condemn the reading of 
fictitious works may now be seen. To such works, as 
far as ordinary readers are concerned, there are many 
objections: their tendency is usually immoral; they 
vitiate taste; they misinform us; they give false and 
exaggerated views of individuals, presenting mere fancy 
pictures of aggregated virtues and vices; they defile the 
imagination, and inflame the passions; they beget a dis- 
gust of daily and common life. But the objection now 
urged is, that such works are not difficult enough for 
studies, and are indeed, even by their authors, designed 
solely for amusement. Where young persons, therefore, 
are seeking to improve, and especially such as have little 
previous cultivation, and need all their time and money 
for nobler purposes, to these we give as our most deli- 
berate advice, that this very night they ought honestly 
to collect and burn without mercy all their novels and 
romances; and with the end of the year discontinue 
those newspapers, the sole recommendation of which is 
their “ original and selected stories and tales.” 

2. Young persons must, in the second place, submit 
to the yoke of good society. 

We cannot study always. Recreation is necessary to 
digest our mental as well as our corporal food. Some 
things, too, can be learned only from our observation, 
and from the testimony of others. It is also important 
to see models in the discharge of public and domestic 
duties ; and we are long compelled to float with the tide 
of opinion before we may venture successfully to stem 
it. In short, for many reasons, society is necessary to 

* The experience of the author and his observations, 
independent ofall reasoning on this point, make him 
confident, that the dest morals, as well as the best learn- 
ing, are the results of the good old course recommended 
above, 

+ Studies recommended are, arithmetic, algebra, the 
higher mathematics; natural and mechanical sciences ; 
Latin, Greek, French, and German languages ; the Eng- 
lish classics, such as Addison, Shakspeare, (not as a 
mere writer of plays,) Milton, &c.; political economy ; 
mental and moral philosophy ; composition, &c. &c. ; 
above all, the Bible. 


us; and no pleasures are more exciting than those of 
companionship. And yet it is precisely here that the 
young are in danger especially of losing all the advan- 
tages of private discipline, and of contracting habits 
fatal to all their expected suceess. ‘To them there is no 
safety except in good society ; and without that they had 
better be without any. 

Good society is indeed severe in its external appear- 
ance ; and hence the young rarely seek such, regarding 
it as a mere hindrance to hilarity and pleasure: but if| 
we are seriously seeking improvement, we must at all | 
times be found in this company. With such we must 
ride, or walk, or play, or see paintings, or hear music, or 
attend elections or innocent amusements, or do any of 
the lawful acts of life: and occasions innumerable will 
arise, of asking advice and hearing opinions on religion, 
politics, literature, the fine arts and sciences, and of ob- 
taining hints and directions on important pursuits and 
studies; we shall find a thousand knotty difficulties 
solved, and perplexing intricacies unraveled, see many 
living exemplars of our written rules, and finally, among 
other benefits, become strengthened in our correct con- 
clusions, and rectified in our erroneous ones. 

Is it asked, what is good company! Without any 
negative description we reply, by good society is meant, 
the best educated and disciplined; the most moral, pru- 
dent, sober, and religious; in a word, the best citizens. 
We believe, too, that good snciety is still better when 
composed of both men and women. Nor is the con- 
temptible frivolity of most mixed companies any objec- 
tion to our remark ; for if women were all educated as 
they might and should be, and we are persuaded will 
be, no society could be so pleasant, so honourable, so 
elevating, as that in which these women formed a part. 
Well educated women never would or could form a part 
where men, vicious, rude, and foolish, obtained or even 
expected admission. 

Let none say, good society is difficult to find ; because 
it exists larger or smaller in every community. Nor let 
any say it is impossible to get admittance into it ; for al- 
though this society has its barriers and restraints, it has 
none other than utility, virtue, patriotism, and religion 
itself impose ; and if truly good, it voluntarily opens its 
very bosom to the young, being grieved by their refusal, 
and not by their attempt, to enter. 

3. In the third place, the young must wear, and that 
constantly, the yoke of temperance. 








Intemperance, from intoxicating liquors, so common, | 
alas! is doubtless from that circumstance, the first, and 
with most of my hearers, the only kind supposed to be | 
now meant. Prevalent and mournful as this vice is, | 
what wonder that so many, so very many, should against | 
this rock dash all their hopes of peace, usefulness, and | 
honour! The grand, and in numerous instances the sole 
lesson taught the young is, “to drink.” To this they | 
are welcomed with smiles, and wheedled by flattery | 
yea, are often assured that to drink frequently and large- | 
ly, is one evidence of an independent soul and generous | 
disposition. The houses where we visit, the hotels that | 
tefresh us, the st6res where we deal, the places of our 
recreation ; the men that frame our laws, and the men 
that execute; the philosopher, the patriot, and, may [ | 
not add, in some cases the divine; even lovely woman | 
with misapplied entreaties; ah! even the fathers on | 
whose knees we have sported in infancy, and the very | 

| 


mothers from whose bosom we have drawn our suste- 
nance ;—these, all these, in a thousand ways, mix, and 
dilute, and sweeten, and render fragrant with spices, and 
sparkling with beauty the bowl—the damned bowl—to | 
overcome our natural distaste, to sdbdue our shame, to 
abate our fears, to lull our conscience, to make us most 
abandoned, most infatuated, most heaven-daring sinners. | 
We stay not to prove—for all know how drunkenness 
debilitates the body, poisons the breath, enervates the 
soul, brutalises the appetites—yea, transforms man into 
the very brute. We too well know that drunkards, 
should they even reach the middle life, become objects 
of pity to the good, of scorn to the proud, of grief to 
their friends, mere examples of warning, and beacons of 
danger to the sober, and how, at last, the groaning com- 
munity feels in a measure refreshed, when the bloated 
and unseemly bodies are covered in the grave. 
Temperance, therefore, nay, entire abstinence frem | 
what intoxicates, must be rigorously practised by the | 
young; and yet this species of temperance is not the 








sole one now recommended. Our desires, our appetites, 





our passions, in the use of things innocent and pleasant, 
must be studiously moderated ; because this self-denial 
and control are the means of affording health, time, 
money, and spirits for our very studies, and is itself one 
paramount design of our very discipline. Would we 
ensure success! then we must be temperate in all 
things ; in eating, in apparel, in recreation, in the en- 
joyments even of good society, in study itself; and then 
shall we be well fitted for many duties of middle life, 
and obtain, even at the time, high degrees of self-satis- 
faction and peace. 

4, Again, I would remark, in the fourth place, that 
not a little from experience, and much from observation, 
and also from the nature of the divine economy in the 
government of the world, I am fully satisfied that the 
preceding directions, few and general as they are, must 
and will, if faithfully obeyed, place a man in after life 
upon elevated ground among the virtuous and honour- 
able: but if we would be certain of success, and if we 
would aspire to rewards nobler than the emoluments of 
place and the approbation of men, if we would be had 
in everlasting and distinguished remembrance when 
mere worldly great men shall have been forgotten, then 
must we wear in youth the easy yoke of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’s moral and intellectual discipline. Without that 
yoke men may, and very often do, by other discipline, 
become extensively useful to their fellows, and obtain 
merited honours and respect ; because God permits men 
to gain their proposed rewards; but if in addition to 
perishing, we would gain immortal ones, nay, if we 
would become, as we have intimated, entirely certain of 
even perishing rewards, then must we become submissive 
disciples in the school of Christ. 

5. But I must hasten to mention, in the last place, a 
means of discipline not employed in the schools, nor 
found in books, nor applied by ourselves; a discipline 
unpleasant indeed to all, and specially so to the young, 
but one of incalculable value, and productive of the 
sweetest fruits—I mean affliction. 

Before a man is really fitted for life, whatever be his 
mental powers and acquisitions, or his personal dignity 
and comeliness, or all his adventitious qualities, he needs 
many severe lessons to transform his very nature: he 
must know himself; his selfconceit must be eradicated, 
his haughtiness humbled, his impatience subdued, his 
presumption chastised, his watchfulness aroused, his in- 
dolence punished, his selfishness discarded. ‘To accom- 
plish all these arduous tasks—each an herculean labour 
—affliction is the only competent discipline: and that is 
God’s blessed mode of instructing his own children. 

Yet be it distinctly noticed, afflictions will do us no 
good, unless we are patient and observant of their end 
and uses. Properly used, they are a blessing ; impro- 
perly, acurse. Let the young, therefore, in all disap- 
pointments, or deluded hopes, or sickness, or pov erty, or 
reproach, or bgreavement, or sorrows of any sort, be 
well assured that a merciful and wise Creator is thus 
showing, not merely his anger at sin, but his desire to 
discipline men for the noble purposes of the social state, 
and for the rewards of the future: so that in the latter 
days, all may say in the leading sense of our text,—*« It 
is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth.” 

From what has been sail, we may infer that it is good 
to bear the yoke in youth for the following out of many 
reasons :-— 


1, It answers the end designed, and nothing else will. 
For want of discipline, men can encounter only disap- 
pointments and chagrin. Without this, in presumptuous 
haste they engage in schemes infeasible, or beyond their 
capacities, or demanding more skill and prudence than 
they possess ; and hence, after a few defeats, they yield 
to other persons, inferior often in native talents, but su- 
perior in tact, forethought, and patience. Happy if the 
defeated could retire with good grace ; but retiring with 
feelings of mortified pride and vanity, they sink into the 
lower levels, and there vent malignant spleen in endea- 
vours to drag down the others, and to blacken their 
characters. We all have remarked this an hundred 
times ; and we now, without any claim to the prophetic 
spirit, can plainly foresee that, unless God’s renovating 
Spirit prevent necessary consequences from his own 
abused Jaws, the idle, lounging, trifling young persons 
here or elsewhere, must descend down the scale of ho- 
nourable reputation to the snarling and captious malign- 
ers, or at best to be classed as mere instruments to be 
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used, and slaves to be ordered, according to the wisdom 
and will of the well-disciplined. 

2. To bear the yoke in youth is good, because it is so 
truly noble. Contrast one that bears it with one that 
does not, only in a few particulars: the first is sober and 
cheerful, the second frivolous; the one cultivates the 
soul, the other pampers the body; the one lives for his 
fellows, the other solely for himself. The disciplined 
person is lord of his appetites and passions, the undis- 
ciplined is the mere slave of their clamorous demands ; 
in a word, the former does every thing that lifts him up 
towards the angels, the latter every thing that thrusts 
him down towards the devils. 

3. Again, the course prescribed this evening, will, if 
followed, prolong the period of middle life far into the 
period of old age. 

Proper care of the body, and the avoidance of all ex- 
cesses in diet, will, as we all know, make the human 
frame more lasting; but the discipline in question will 
retacd for many years the mental imbecility of old age, 
and generally will prevent any degree of that weakness 
in the form of dotage and second infancy. No fact in 
the history of man is better attested than that our minds 
prematurely fail, simply because of disuse; and our 
minds must always be disused if we have never in youth 
acquired habits of thinking and studying. Much learn- 
ing in cases of physical weakness may, perhaps, have 
made some “mad;” but beyond a doubt the want of 
all learning has in old age, when the bustle and stir of 
the middle state are past, rendered many thus. Very 
many literary persons, by preserving studious habits to 
the last, have reached extreme old age, with the per- 
ceptible loss or even decay of no mental power ; whilst 
a few such, from some chance or indolence, having dis- 
continued their studies, have exhibited symptoms of pre- 
mature weakness, and even of idiocy. 

4. How good a thing in old age, to reflect that one 
submitted to the yoke in his youth! By that he has 
been able to discharge with honour and satisfaction to 
himself, so many duties profitable to his fellow-men ! 
By that he has nobly won the veneration always paid to 
a hoary head after a well-spent life! How calm the 
evening of such a life! How unlike the picture of 
gloom falsely thought to be necessarily that of declining 
years ! 

5. Lastly, if one has lived as is here supposed, and 
has worn the yoke of Christian discipline ; how blessed, 
not merely the retrospect of the past, but the anticipa- 
tion of the future; what joys are his in contemplating 
an assured reward, a crown of glory and honour; and 
whilst he has a heart to accomplish yet many good 
things for his generation, how he even longs for the 
coming of a messenger, ghastly and terrific to the faith- 
less, but to the wise servant an angel of mercy, smiling, 
glorious, and welcome. 

Such, young men and women, are a few leading di- 
rections in answer to our proposed enquiry; and such 
a few of the many advantages resulting from the discipline 
enjoined. What shall be the effect of this evening’s in- 
structions upon you ? We dare not hope all here will be 
benefited ; mournful experience of the almost invincible 
levity and the presumptuous and arrogant confidence of 
too many young people, forbids that hope; nay, bids us 
fear derision and even scorn from some that we would 
fain help. 

Is it too much, however, to believe, that some in this 
most interesting assembly have, as they listened, come 
to solemn and fixed resolutions to begin the course this 
night recommended? It must be so. Surely some of 
those present look soberly upon their weighty responsi- 
bilities ; surely some are burning with a sacred ardour 
to discharge with honour and success the noble duties 
of life; surely some are captivated by the picture of 
moral grandeur pertaining to the disinterested perform- 
ance of those duties, and to the dignified demeanour of 
Christian meekness under the ingratitude of the wicked; 
surely some here abhor being mere drones in the political 
hive, or mere tools to be employed by others, or, instead 
of standing forth in bold relief amidst the architecture 
of society, to become hateful excrescences on the body 
politic, then to be cut off by public sentiment, by loss of 
liberty, or perhaps by the sword of justice. It must be 
that some here, looking onward to the realitiesof old 
age, desire then the retrospect of a well-spent life and 
the joyous expectations of a life to come. 

By all these your lofty and holy purposes this night 





formed; by the demands of the coming generation, 
destined to be either the better or the worse from your 
conduct; by the preciousness of our liberties, bought 
with blood, liberties to be transmitted to posterity by 
your virtues and knowledge, or lost by your vices and 
ignorance ; by the majesty of a nature fitted for duty 
and for the endurance of suffering and trial; by the 
baseness and cowardice of sloth ; by all the peace and joy 
that gladden the otherwise cheerless days of old age ; by 
your desires of finding in death peace and joy; by your 
regard of the Supreme Judge, wha shall say in the day 
of final judgment to his faithful servants, « Well done, 
enter ye into the joy of your Lord,” and to the unfaith- 
ful ones, “ Depart, ye accursed ;”—by all these, I now 
do exhort and implore you, young men and women, im- 
mediately to put on, and submissively wear, that yoke 
which inspiration teaches, and all experience confirms, 
it is good for a man to bear in his youth. Amen. 





From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


New Vear’s Night. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


Old Catherine, the watchman’s wife, at nine o’clock 
on New Year’s eve, opened her little window, and put 
out her head to see if it was fair. The snow was falling 
in silent, heavy flakes upon the street. She observed 
crowds of people hurrying to and fro, pouring out of the 
various inns and coffee-houses, and going to the dances 
and other entertainments with which it is customary to 
welcome in the year. But when a huge flake or two had 
lighted on her nose she drew back her head, closed the 
window, and said to her good man, “Gottlieb, stay at 
home, and let Philip watch for you to-night; for the 
snow will be a foot deep ere long, and .you know the 
cold does your old bones no good. ‘The streets will be 
alive all night. There seems dancing and feasting in 
every house. Masqueraders are going about, and Philip 
will enjoy the fun.” 

Old Gottlieb nodded his assent. 

“«« My barometer,” he said, “the old wound above my 
knee, has given me warning all day of a change of wea- 
ther. It is only right that the son should help me in the 
duty, since he is to be my successor in it.” 

We must give the reader to understand, that old Gott- 
lieb had been a gallant servant of his king and country ; 
had been the first to mount the wall of a hostile fort, and 
had been wounded by a musket-bullet in the thigh. The 
officer who commanded the attack gained rank and 
honours in consequence of its success—while Gottlieb 
was fain to creep homewards on a pair of crutches. After 
supporting himself by keeping a school, he had been 
promoted to the post of watchman, with the reversion of 
it to his son Philip, who had in the mean time bound 
himself to a gardener. It was only the good housewifery 
of Catherine, and the extreme moderation of old Gott- 
lieb, that enabled them to live on the scanty pittance they 
possessed. Philip gave his services to the gardener for 
his board and lodging, and had nothing but what he oc- 
casionally received when he carried home flowers to the 
rich people of the town. He was a fresh, handsome 
young fellow, of five and twenty; and perhaps it was on 
account of his good looks, as well as his taking manners, 
that he received sufdry extra dollars from ladies of a 
botanical turn of mind. The good old mother had al- 
ready put on her cloak to go to the gardener’s house to 
fetch her son, when he entered the little apartment. 

« Father,” said the young man, giving a hand each to 
the old couple, “’t is snowing, and the snow won’t do 
much good to your rheumatism. I'll take the watch to- 
night, and you can get comfortably to bed.” 

«“ You ’re a good boy,” said old Gottlieb. 

«And then I’ve been thinking,” continued Philip, 
« that as to-morrow is New-year’s day, I may come and 
spend it with you. Mother perhaps has no joint in the 
larder, and so 

«“ No,” interrupted the mother, ““we’ve not exactly 
any joint, but then we have the rest of that pound of 
venison ; and that, let me tell you, with roast potatoes 
for a relish, and a little rice (with laurel leaves, by way 


of an ornament), will make a very comfortable meal, 
Next week we may do better, for the New-year’s gifts 
will be coming in, and Gottlieb’s share will be something ; 
but still, venison, roast potatoes, rice——” 

« Not to mention laurel-leaves, mother 

“ And a flask or two of beer, will be entertainment fit 
for a prince.” 

« And 'so if will, dear mother,” said Philip: “ but have 
you paid the rent of the cottage yet ?” 

Old Gottlieb shrugged his shoulders. 

Philip laid a purse upon the table. 

“ There are two and twenty dollars that I have gather- 
ed. I can do very well without them: take them for a 
New-year’s gift, and then we can all three enter on the 
new year without a debt or a care. God grant you 
may both be happy in this year, and see many more, 
For every thing else we must trust to the goodness of 
Heaven!” 

Tears came into the mother’s eyes as she kissed her 
son: old Gottlieb said solemnly; “ Philip, you are the 
prop and stay of our old age. God will reward you. 
Continue to be honest and good, and to love your pa- 
rents; so will a blessing rest on you. I can give you 
nothing for a New-year’s gift, but a prayer that you may 
keep your heart pure and true—then you will be rich 
enough—for a clear conscience is the only wealth worth 
having.” 

So said old Gottlieb, with his hand laid on the head of 
Philip, who had bent down to receive his blessing ; and 
then he wrote down in an account-book that lay by his 
side, the sum of two and twenty dollars that his son had 
given him. 

“All the cost of your keep and education is now 
nearly paid up. Your savings amount to three hundred 
and seventeen dollars, for which I have given you my 
receipt.” 

“ Three hundred and seventeen dollars!” cried the old 
mother, in the extremity of amazement—and then turn- 
ing to Philip with a voice full of tenderness, “ Ah, 
Philip,” she said, “ you grieve me. Yes, indeed you do. 
If you had saved that money for yourself, you might 
have bought some land with it, and started as gardener 
on your own account, and married Rose. Now that is 
impossible. But take comfort, Philip: we are old and 
feeble, and you will not have to support us long.” 

“ Mother,” exclaimed Philip, and he frowned a little— 
“what are you thinking of? Rose is dear to me as my 
life, but I would give up a hundred Roses rather than de- 
sert you and my father, or wish your lives shortened by 
an hour.” 

“ You are right, Philip,” said Gottlieb; “loving and 
marrying are not in the cc dments—but to honour 
your father and mother is a duty enjoined on you by 
God. To give up your own wishes to your parents is 
the truest gratitude of a son. It will gain you the bless- 
ing from above—it will make you rich in your own 
heart.” 

“If it were only not too long for Rose to wait,” said 
Catherine, sadly ; “or if you could give up the engage- 
ment altogether! For Rose is a pretty girl, that can’t 
be denied ; and though she be poor, there would be no 
want of wooers. She is as good as beautiful, and under- 
stands housekeeping as well as——” 

“Never fear, mother,” replied Philip; “Rose has 
solemnly sworn to marry no man but me—and that is 
sufficient. Her mother has nothing to object tome. And 
if I had money enough to keep a wife with, Rose would 
be mine to-morrow. The only hardship is, that her mo- 
ther will not let us meet so often as we wish. She says 
frequent meetings do no good: but I differ from her, and 
so does Rose—for we think meeting often does us both a 
great deal of good. And so we have agreed to meet to- 
night, at twelve o’clock, at the great door of St. Gregory’s 
church—for Rose is bringing in the year ata friend’s 
house in the neighbourhood ; and then I will take her 
home.” 

In the midst of such conversation the clock struck 
three quarters, and Philip took his father’s great-coat 
from the warm corner where Catherine had carefully 
hung it, wrapt himself in it, and taking the lantern and 
staff, and wishing his parents good-night, proceeded to 
his post. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Philip stalked majestically through the snow-covered 
streets, where as many people were still visible as in the 
middle of the day. Carriages were rattling in all direc- 
tions, the houses were all brilliantly lighted. Philip en- 
joyed the scene—he sang his verses at ten o’clock, and 
blew his horn lustily in the neighbourhood of St. Gre- 
gory’s church, with many a thought on Rose. “N ow 
she hears me,” he said to himself; “now she thinks on 
me, and forgets the scene around her. She won't fail 
me at twelve o’clock at the church-door.” And when 
hs had gone his round, he always returned to the house 
again, and looked at the window. Sometimes he saw 
female figures at it, and his heart beat quick at the sight: 
sometimes he fancied he saw Rose herself; and some- 
times he studied the shadows thrown on the window- 
blind, to discover which of them was Rose’s, and to fancy 
what she was doing. It was certainly not a very pleasant 
employment to stand in frost and snow and look up at a 
window-curtain ; but what care lovers for frost and snow ? 
And watchmen are as fiery and romantic lovers as ever 
were the: knights and paladins of ancient ballads. 

He only felt the effects of the cold when, at eleven 
o'clock, he had to set out upon his round. His teeth 
chattered ; he could scarcely call the hour or sound his 
horn. He would fain have slipt into some tavern to 
have warmed himself at the fire. As he was pacing 
through a.lonely by-street, an extraordinary figure met 
him—a man with a black half- mask on his face, enveloped 
in a fire-coloured silken mantle, and wearing on his head 
a wagnificent hat turned up at one side, and ornamented 
with a number of high and waving plumes. 

Philip endeavoured to escape the mask, but in vain. 
The stranger blocked up his path, and said, « Ha! you're 
a jolly fellow ; you are, my buck, and I like your phizin— 
phizmig found the word! I like your phizhominy 
amazingly. Where are you going, eh ?” 

«To Mary street,” replied Philip. “Iam going to 
call the hour there. 

«“ Good !” answered the mask; “Ill hear you do it: 
I ‘ll go with you. Calling hours must be capital fun— 
no such jolly luck in the day-time. Come, tip us the 
stave, and do it well; for, mark you, I’m a judge of 
music. Do you sing well ?” 

Philip saw that his companion was in a humour for a 
joke, and answered—“I sing better over a cup of ale in 
a chimney-corner than up to the knees in snow.” 

They had now reached Mary street, and Philip sang, 
and blew the horn. 

“Ha! that’s but a poor performance,” exclaimed the 
mask. ‘Give me the horn! I’ll witch you with sucha 
stave—you ‘Il half die with delight.” 

Philip yielded to the mask’s wishes, and let him sing 
the verses and blow. For four or five times all was done 
as if the stranger had been a watchman all his life. He 
dilated most eloquently on the joys of such an occupa- 
tion, and made Philip laugh at the extravagance of his 
praises. His spirits had evidently owed no small share 
of their elevation to an extra quantity of champagne, and 
Philip was hardly surprised at his next proposal. 

“I'll tell you what, my friend, I’ve a great fancy to be 
a watchman myself for an hour or two. Give me your 
great-coat and wide-brimmed hat, and take my domino. 
Go into an inn and take a bottle at my expense; and 
when you have finished it, come again and give me back 
my masking-gear. You shall have a couple of dollars 
for your trouble. Come.” 

But Philip would not consent. At last, however, at 
the solicitations of the mask, he entered into terms. He 
agreed for one half-hour to give up his watchmanship, 
which would be until half past eleven. Exactly at that 
time the stranger was to come to the great door of St. 

’s, and give back the great-coat, horn, and staff, 
taking back his own silk mantle, hat,and demino. Philip 
also told him the streets in which he was to call the hour. 
And in a dark part ofthe town the exchange was 
fected. The mask looked a watchman to the life, while 
Philip was completely disguised with the half-mask tied 
over his face, the bonnet, ornamented with a buckle of 
brilliants, on his head, and the red silk mantle thrown 
gracefully round him. When he saw his companion 
commence his walk, he began to fear he had gone too far 
in consenting to his wish, He therefore addressed him 
once more, : 


«T hope, sir, you'll be very steady while you fill my 





place ; for if you go beyond my bounds, or misbehave in 
any way, it may cost me the situation.” 

«Halloo!” answered the stranger. “What’s the 
meaning of that? Do you think I don’t know my duty? 
Off with you this moment, or F’ll put you into the cage. 
Pretty fellow, giving advice to a watchman. Off, I 
say !” 

"The new guardian of the streets walked onward with 
all the dignity becoming his office, while Philip pursued 
his way to a tavern, where he intended to regale himself, 
and thaw his half-frozen limbs over a glass of ale. 


——.-- 
CHAPTER III. 


As he was passing the door of a splendid palace, he 
was laid hold of by a person in a mask, who had alighted 
from a carriage. Philip turned round, and in a low whis- 
pering voice asked what the stranger wanted. 

«My gracious lord,’ answered the mask, “in your 
reverie you have passed the door. Will your royal 
highness ” 

«“ What! royal highness ?”’ said Philip, laughing. “1 
am no highness. You are mistaken !” 

The mask bowed respectfully, and pointed to the bril- 
liant buckle in Philip’s hat. “I ask your pardon if I 
trench on your disguise. But, in whatever character you 
assume, your noble bearing will betray you. Will you 
condescend to lead the way into the palace? Does your 
highness intend to dance ?” 

«I! Todance?” replied Philip, somewhat bewildered. 
« No—you see I have boots on.” 

“To play, then?” enquired the mask. 

“Still jess. I have brought no money with me,” said 
the assistant watchman. 

«“ My heaven!” exclaimed the stranger. “Command 
my purse—all that I possess is at your service!” Saying 
this, he forced a full purse into Philip’s hand. 

«“ But do you know who I am?” enquired Philip, and 
rejected the purse. 

The mask whispered, with a bow of profound obei- 
sance—* Your royal highness, there is no mistaking 
Prince Julian.” 

At this moment Philip heard his deputy in an adjoin- 
ing street calling the hour, and he now became aware cf 
his metamorphosis. Prince Julian, who was well known 





man, had been the person with whom he had changed his 
clothes. «Now, then,” thought Philip, “as he enacts 
the watchman so well, I’ll see if, for one half hour, I 
can’t be the prince. If I make any mistake, he has him- 
self to blame for it.” He wrapped the red silken mantle 
closer round him, took the offered purse, put it in his 


in the capital as a lively, wild, and good-hearted young | 


ess Bonau—lI thought she loved me: our families offered 
no objection—but all at once she broke with me.’ His 
voice trembled as he spoke. 

“How?” said Philip, “I never heard of such a 
thing.” 

«“ You never heard of it?” repeated the other; “ the 
whole city rings with it. The quarrel happened a fort- 
night ago: she has never given me the least explanation. 
She has sent back three letters I wrote to her, unopened. 
She is a declared enemy of the Baroness Reizenthal, and 
had made me promise to drop her acquaintance. But, 
think how unfortunate it was!’ When the queen-mother 
made the hunting party to Freudenwald, she appointed 
me cavalier to the baroness. WhatcouldI do? It was 
impossible to refuse. On the very birthday of the adora- 
ble Bonau I was forced to set out. She only heard who 
was my companion—but she did not know my heart !” 

“ Well, then,” said Philip, touched with the chamber- 
lain’s distress, “take advantage of the present joyous 
season. The new year makes up all quarrels. Is the 
countess here ?” 

«“ That is she,” replied the Brahmin; “the Carmelite 
on the left of the third pillar beside the two black dominos, 
She has laid aside her mask. Ah, prince! your high- 
ness’ intercession would “3 

Philip gave him no time to finish the sentence—the 
claret had inspired him. He walked directly to the Car- 
melite. ‘The Countess Bonau looked at him for some 
time with a cold eye and flushed cheek, when he placed 
himself beside her. She was a beautiful creature; yet 
Philip remained persuaded that Rose was a thousand 
times more beautiful. 

« Countess,” he said—and became embarrassed when 
he met her clear bright eye fixed on him. 

“ Prince,” said the countess, “an hour ago you were 
somewhat too bold.” 

“ Fair countess, I am therefore at this present moment 
the more quiet.” 

“So much the better, then. 
| attacks,” 

“ Fair lady, allow me to ask one question. Have you 
put on this Carmelite mantle to do penance for your 
sins ?” 

“T have nothing to do penance for.” 

« What, countess!—your cruelties—your injustice to 
the poor Brahmir yonder, who scems neglected by all 
the world ?” 

The beautiful Carmelite cast down her eyes and ap- 
peared uneasy. 

* And do you know, fair countess, that in the Freuden- 
wald affair the chamberlain is as innocent as I am?” 

“ As you, prince?” said the countess, and bent her 
brows a little— why did you not tell me that an hour 





I shall be safe from your 





pocket, and said—“ Who are you, mask? I will return 
your gold to-morrow.” 

“Tam the Chamberlain Pilzou.” 

«“ Good—lead the way—I’Il follow.” The chamber- 
lain obeyed, and tript up the marble stairs, Philip coming 
close behind him. They entered a magnificent hall illu- 


liers. A confused crowd of maskers jostled each other, 
sultans, Bavarian broom-girls, knights in armour, nuns, 
magicians, goddesses, satyrs, monks, Jews, Medes, and 
Persians. Philip for a while was abashed and blinded. | 
Such splendour he had never dreamt of. In the middle 


Philip, whom the heat of the apartment recovered from 


« Will you go to the hazard table,” whispered the | 
chamberlain, who stood beside him, and whom Philip | 
now saw to be dressed as a Brahmin. 

“Let me get unthawed first,” answered Philip; «I 
am an icicle at present.” 

“ A glass of mulled claret?’ enquired the chamber- 
lain, and led him into the refreshment-room. The pseudo- 
prince did justice to the invitation. One glass after 
another was emptied. The wine was splendid, and it 
spread its genial warmth through Philip’s veins. 

“ How is it you don’t dance to-night, chamberlain ?” 
asked of his companion, when they returned into the hall. 
The Brahmin sighed, and shrugged his shoulders. 

“T have no pleasure now in thedance. Gaiety is dis- 
tasteful tome. The only person I cared for—the Count- 








minated with a thousand candles and dazzling chande- | 


his frozen state, was so bewildered with the scene that | 


he could do little more than nod his head to the various | the wretchedness your behaviour caused him. 
addresses made to him. | to you he is innocent—you have nothing to forgive in 


ago?” 

Pike You are right, dear countess, I was too bold. You 
| yourself have said so. But now I declare to you the 
chamberlain was forced to go to Freudenwald by com- 
| mand of the queen—against his will was forced to be 
| cavalier to the hated Reizenthal——” 

«“ Hated—by him?” interrupted the countess with a 
bitter laugh—* well—go on.” 

«“ Yes—he hates—he despises the baroness. He has 
given up all acquaintance with her—and treated her with 
| marked neglect—and all this for yoursake. You are the 
|only person he loves—to you he offers his hand—his 





of the hall the dance was carried on, by those who pre- | heart—and you !—you reject them!” 
ferred that amusement, to the music of a full band. | 


“‘ How comes it, prince, that you intercede so warmly 
for Pilzou? You did not doso once.” 

«“ That was because I did not know him, and still less 
I swear 


him—he has much to forgive in you.” 

“Hush!” whispered the Carmelite, “we are watched 
here: come from this.” She replaced her mask and 
stood up. Placing her arm within Philip’s, they crossed 
the hall and entered a side-room. The countess uttered 
many complaints against the chamberlain, but they were 
the complaints of jealous love. ‘The Brahmin soon after 
came timidly into the apartment. There was a deep 
silence among the three, and the countess dashed away 
the tears that had gathered in her eyes. Philip, not 
knowing how to conclude his intercession better, led the 
Brahmi to the Carmelite, and joined their hands to- 
gether, without saying a word, and left them to them- 
selves. He himself returned into the hall. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Here he was addressed hastily by a Mameluke—*“I’m 
glad I have met you, domino. Is the rose-girl in the side- 
room!” Withvut waiting for an answer, the Mameluke 


rushed into it, but returned, evidently disappointed. “One | 
. . eae . | 
word with you, domino,” he said, and led Philip into a | 


a retired window in a recess of the hall. 

“ What do you want?” asked Philip, surprised. 

“T beseech you,” replied the Mameluke, with subdued 
yet resolute voice, “‘ where is the rose-girl ?” 

«What is the rose-girl to me !”’ 

« But to me she is every thing!” answered the other, 
whose suppressed voice and agitated demeanour showed 
that a fearful struggle was carrying on within. “To me 
she is every thing: she is my wife. 
wretched. Prince! I conjure you drive me not to mad- 


ness. 


have I to do with your wife ?” 

«“ Oh, prince, prince!” exclaimed the Mameluke, «I 
am resolved on my conduct, if it should cost me my life. | 
Dissemble with me no longer. I have discovered every | 
thing. Here! look at this! ’t is the letter my false wife | 
slipt into yourhand. Without having had time to open 
it, you dropt it in the crowd.” 

Philip took the note. It was written in pencil— 
“Change your mask. Every body knows you. My | 
husband watches you. He does not know me. If you | 
obey me, you know your reward.” 

“Hem!” muttered Philip. “As I live, this was not | 
written to me. I don’t trouble my head about your | 
wife.” | 

‘Hell and fury, prince! drive me not mad! Do you 
know who it is that speaks to you! Iam the Marshal 
Blankenswerd. Your advances to my wife are not un- 
known to me, ever since the last rout at the palace.” 

«« My lord marshal,” answered Philip, quietly, “excuse 
me for saying that jealousy has biinded you. If you 
knew me well, you would never suspect me of such pro- 
ceedings. I give you my word of honour I will never 
trouble your wife.” 

“Are you in earnest, prince ?” 

«“ Entirely.” 

« Will you give me a proof ?” 

«“ Whatever you require.” 

«“ You have hindered her up to this time from going to 
jisit her relations in Poland, Will you recommend her 
to do so now !” 

“ Delighted ; if you desire it.” 

«“ Do it! do it, your royal highness! you will prevent 
incalculable misery.” 

The Mameluke continued for some time, sometimes 
begging and praying, and sometimes threatening so fu- 
riously, that Philip feared he might lay violent hands on 
him before the whole assembly. He therefore took an 
opportunity of quitting him as soon as he could. Scarce- 
ly had he lost himself in the crowd, when a female, 
closely enveloped in widow’s weeds, tapped him familiarly 
on the arm, and said, 

« Butterfly, whither away? Have you not one word 
of consolation for the disconsolate widow 1?” 

Philip answered very politely, “ Beautiful widows find 
May I venture to include myself 


} 
| 


no lack of comforters. 
in the number ?” 

« Why are you so disobedient ? and why haven’t you 
changed your mask?” said the widow, while she led him 
aside from the crowd. Do you really fancy, prince, 
that every one here does not know who you are?” 

« They are very much mistaken in me, I assure you,” 
re plied Ppilip. 

« Not at all,” answered the widow; “they know you 
very well—and if you don’t instantly change your mask, 
I shan’t speak to you again the whole evening: I have 
no desire to give my husband an opportunity of making 
a scene.” 

By this Philip discovered who his companion was. 
« You were the beautiful rose-girl ; are your roses wither- 
ed so soon ?” 

«“ What is there that does not wither? Not the con- 
stancy of man! I saw you when you slipt off with the 
Carmelite. Confess your inconstancy—you can deceive 
no longer.” . 

«“ Hem,” answered Philip, coldly —“ accuse meas you 
will, I can return the accusation.” 


You will make me relations. 
| woman is beautiful; but a pure and virtuous woman is 
Think of my wife no more ?” 
«“ With all my heart,” answered Philip, drily ; “what | 
| really in earnest? Have you ever loved me, or have you 


“ Why, for instance, there is not a more constant man 
| alive than the marshal.” 
| “There is not indeed !—and I am wrong, very wrong 
| to have listened to you so long. But my remorse is un- 
| availing: he has discovered our flirtation.” 
“ Since the last rout at the palace, fair widow 
“Where you were so unguarded and particular— 
| wicked prince !” 
| Let us repair the mischief, Let us part. I honour 
| the marshal, and, for my part, should be ashamed to do 
| him wrong.” 
| _ The widow looked at him for some time in speechless 
| amazement. 
| If you have indeed any regard for me,” continued 


” 


| Philip, “ you will go instantly into Poland to visit your 
’T is better that we do not meet. A beautiful 


more beautiful still.” 
“ Prince!’ cried the astonished widow, “are you 


all along deceived ?”’ 

“ Look you,” answered Philip, «I am a tempter of a 
peculiar kind. I search constantly among women to 
find truth and virtue, and, alas! ’tis but seldom I en- 
counter them. Only the true and virtuous can keep me 
constant—therefore I am true to none; but no—there is 
one that keeps me in her chains—I am sorry, fair widow, 
that that one is—not you !” 

“You are in a strange mood to-night, prince,” an- 
swered the widow, and the trembling of her voice and 
heaving of her bosom showed the effect the conversation 
had on her, 

“ No,” answered Philip, “I am in as rational a mood 
to-night as I ever was in my life. I wish only to repair 
an injury ; I have promised to your husband to do so.” 

“ How!” exclaimed the widow, in a voice of terror, 
“ you have told every thing to the marshal ?” 

“ Not every thing,” answered Philip, «only what I 
knew.” 

The widow wrang her hands in the extremity of agi- 
tation, and at last said, “ Where is my husband ?” 

Philip pointed to the Mameluke, who at ‘this moment 
approached them. 

“ Prince,” said the widow, in a tone of inexpressible 
ragé and hatred,—* Prince,—but you are unworthy of a 
thougat. I never dreamt that any one could be capable 
of such ungentlemanly, such unmanly behaviour—you 
are an impostor! My husband in the dress of a bar- 
barian is a prince; you in the dress of a prince are a 
barbarian. In this world you see me no more—go, sir!” 

With these words she turned proudly away from him, 
and going up to the Mameluke, accompanied him from 
the hall in deep and earnest conversation. Philip laughed 
quietly at the result of his advice, and said to himself, 
« My substitute, the watchman, will be somewhat asto- 
tonished at all this; as for me, I think I make a very 
decent sort of a prince; I only hope, when he returns, 
he will proceed as I have begun.” 

He went up to the dancers, and was delighted to see 
the beautiful Carmelite standing up in a set with the 
Brahmin. No sooner did the latter perceive him, than 
he kissed his hand to him, and in dumb show gave him 
to understand that the reconciliation was complete. 
Philip thought ’tis a pity [am not to be prince all my 
life-time. How the people would rejoice: to be a prince 
is the easiest thing in the world. He can do more with 
a single word than a barrister with a three hours’ speech. 
Yes, if I were a prince, my beautiful Rose would be— 
lost to me for ever. After all, I think [ don’t wish to be 
a prince. He now looked at the clock, and saw ’t was 
half past eleven. The Mameluke hurried up to him and 
gave him a paper. “ Prince,” he exclaimed, “I could 
fall at your feet and thank you on my knees; I am re- 
conciled to my wife. You have broken her heart; but 
she will yet learn to thank you for it. We travel to Po- 
land this very night, and there we shall fix our home. 
Farewell, prince! I shall be ready, whenever your royal 
highness requires me, to pour out my last drop of blood 
in your service. My gratitude is eternal. Farewell !” 

“Stay!” said Philip, “what am I to do with this 
paper ?” 

“ Oh, that,—'t is the amount of my loss to your high- 
ness last week at hazard. I had yearly forgotten it; but 
before my departure, I must clear my debts of honour, 
Again and again Heaven bless you, and farewell.” With 


CHAPTER V. 


Philip opened the paper, and read init an order for 
five thousand dollars, He put it in his pocket, and 
thought, “ Well, ’t would be very pleasant to be 
prince.” While musing on the difference between five 
thousand dollars at play, and his own board and lodging 
at the gardener’s, a voice whispered in his ear, 

« Please your royal highness, we are both discovered ; 
I shall blow my brains out.” 

Philip turned round in amazement, and saw a negro 
at his side. 

“ What do you want, my friend ?”’ he asked, in an 
unconcerned tone. 

“I am Colonel Kalt,” whispered the negro. “ The 
marshal’s wife has been chattering to Duke Herman, 
and he has been breathing fire and fury against us 
both,” 

“ He is quite welcome,” answered Philip. 

“ But the king knows all,” sighed the negro. “ This 
very night I may be arrested and carried to the castle ; 
I'll sooner hang myself.” 

“ Ne need for that,” said Philip. 

“ What! amI to be made infamous for my whole 
life? I.am lost, I tell you. The duke will demand satis- 
faction. His back is black and blue yet with the marks 
of the cudgeling I gave him. I am lost, and the baker’s 
daughter too! I’ll jump from the bridge and drown my- 
self» at once !” 

“God forbid!” answered Philip; “ what have you 
and the baker’s daughter to do with it ?” 

« Your royal highness banters me, and I am in de- 
spair !—I humbly beseech you to give me two minates’ 
private conversation.” 

Philip followed the negro into a small boudoir, imper- 
fectly lighted. The negro threw himself on a sofa, and 
sighed and groaned aloud. Philip found some sand- 
wiches and wine on the table, and helped himself with 
the utmost composure. 

“TI wonder your royal highness can be so d——d 
apathetic at what I have told you. If the Neapolitan 
that acted the conjuror were here, he might save us by 
some contrivance. As it is, he has slipt out of the scrape, 
and left us to——” 

«“ So much the better,” interrupted Philip, replénish- 
ing his glass; “ since he has got out of the way, we can 
tbrow all the blame on his shoulders.” 

“ How can we do that? The duke, I tell you, knows 
that you, and I, and-the marshal’s wife, and the baker’s 
daughter, were all in the plot together, to take advantage 
of his superstition. He knows that it was you that en- 
gaged Salmoni to play the conjuror; that it was I that 
instructed the baker’s daughter (with whom he is in 
love) how to inveigle hita into the snare ; that it was I 
that enacted the ghost, that knocked him down, and 
cudgeled him till he roared again. If I had only not 
carried the joke too far, but 1 wished to cool his love a 
little for my sweetheart. ”I' was an infernal business. 
[’ll swallow a pound of arsenic.” 

«“ Rather swallow a glass of wine—’tis delicious 
tipple,” said Philip, and filled up a bumper at the same 
time, by way of good example. “For to tell you the 
truth, my friend, I think you are rather a faint-hearted 
sort of a fellow for a colonel, to think of hanging, drown- 
ing, shooting and poisoning yourself about such a ridicu- 
lous story as that. One of them would be too much, 
but.as to all the four—poh, man—nonsense—fill your 
glass. I tell you that at this moment I don’t know what 
to make out of your account.” 

« Your royal highness, have pity on me, my brain is 
turned. The duke’s page, a particular friend of mine, 
has told me this very moment, that the marshal’s wife, 
inspired by the devil, went up to the duke, and told him 
that the trick played on him at the baker’s house 
planned by Prince Julian, who opposed his i 
with his sister; that the spirit be saw was myself, sent 
by the princess to be a witness of his superstition ; that 
your highness has the written promis« b | we got from 
him, to make the baker’s daughter ki _— stress imme- 
diately after the marriage ; and that tl.» were the rea- 
sons his suit had failed ;—and now yo . coyal highness 
is in possession of every thing.” 

« And a pretty story it is,” said Philip; “why, be- 
haviour like that would be a disgrace to the meanest and 
vulgarest of the people.” 








«“ How—in what respect?” 


these words the marshal disappeared. 


“It would, indeed, "Tis impossible to behave more 
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meanly and vulgarly than the marshal’s lady. _The wo- 
man must be a fury. My gracious prince, you must 
gave me from destruction.” 

« Where is the duke ?” asked Philip. 

« The page told me he started up on hearing the story, 
and only asked where the king was.” 

« Js the king here, then ?” 

«Oh yes, he is at play in the next room with the 
archbishop and the minister of police.” ; 

Philip walked with long steps through the boudoir. 
The case required consideration. 

« Please your royal highness to protect me. Your 
own honour is at stake. You can easily make all straight; 
otherwise Iam all prepared, and ready at the first in- 
timation of danger to fly across the border. ‘I’o-morrow 
I shall expect yoar commands as to what I have to look 


for.” 
With these words the negro took his leave. 


—>—— 
CHAPTER VI. 

“It is high time I were watchman again,” thought 
Philip. “Iam getting both myself and my substitute 
into scrapes he will find it hard to get out of. But lord, 
lord, what a lot of things are done in courts and palaces 
that never enter into one’s head with a lanthorn and 
staff, or working with spade and hoe.” Bat his reverie 
was interrupted by a whisper. 

«So lonely, prince! I feel happy to have an oppor- 
tunity of a minute’s conversation with your royal high- 
ness.” ' 

Philip looked at the speaker; he was a miner, cover- 
ed over with gold and jewels. 

« But one instant,” said the mask. “ The business is 
pressing, and deeply concerns you.” 

« Who are you ?” enquired Philip. 

«Count Badenlos, the minister of finance, at your 
highness’s service,’ answered the miner, and lifted his 
mask. 

« Well; then, my lord, what are your commands ?” 

«“ May I speak openly? I waited on your royal high- 
ness thrice, and was never admitted to the honour of an 
audience ; and yet, Heaven is my witness, no man in 
all this court has a deeper interest in your royal high- 
ness than I have.” 

“Tam greatly obliged to you,” replied Philip; « but 
what is your business just now! Be as short as you 
can.” 

“May I venture to speak of the house of Abraham 
Levi?” 

« As much as you like.” 

«“ They have applied to me about the fifty thousand 
dollars they advanced to your royal highness, and 
threaten to apply to the king. And you remember your 
promise to his majesty when last he paid your debts.” 

“ Can’t the people wait ?” asked Philip. 

«“ No more than the brothers, goldsmiths, who demand 
their seventy-five thousand dollars.” 

“Tt is all one to me. If the people won’t wait for 
their money, I mus 

«“ No hasty resolution, I beg. I have it in my power 
to make every thing comfortable, if. od 

«“ Well, if what?” 

“Tf you will honour me by listening to me one mo- 
ment. I hope to have no difficulty in covering all your 
debts. The house of Abraham Levi has bought up 
immense quantities of corn, so that the price is very 
much raised. A decree against importation will raise it 
three or four times higher. By giving Abraham Levi 
the monopoly, the business will be arranged. The house 
erases your debt, and pays off your seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars to the goldsmiths, and I give you over the 
receipts. But every thing depends on my continuing 
for another year at the head of the finance. If Baron 
Griefensack succeeds in ejecting me from the ministry, I 
am incapacitated from serving your royal highness as I 
could wish. If your highness will leave the party of 
Griefensack, our point is gained. For me, it is a matter 
of perfect indifference whether I remain in office or not. 
I sigh for repose. But for your royal highness, it is a 
matter of great moment. If I have not the mixing of 
the pack, I lose the game.” 

Philip for some time did not know what answer to 
make to the proposal. At last, while the finance minis- 
ter, in expectation of his reply, took a pinch out of his 
snuff-box set with jewels, Philip suid, 


” 











«If I rightly understand you, count, you would starve 
the country a little in order to pay my debts. Consider, 
sit, what misery you will cause. And will the king con- 
sent to it ?” 

“If I remain in office, I will answer for all. When 
the price of corn rises, the king will of course think of 
permitting importation. The permission to do so is 
given to the house of Abraham Levi, and they introduce 
as little as they choose. But as I said before, all this 
depends on my remaining in office. If Griefensack came 
into power, for the first year he would be obliged to at- 
tend strictly to his duty, in order to be able afterwards 
to feather his nest at the expense both of king and coun- 
try. He must first make sure of his ground.” 

“« A pretty project,” answered Philip; «and how long do 
you think a finance minister must be in office before he 
can lay his shears on the flock to get wool enough for 
himself and me ?” 

«“ O, if he has his wits about him, he may manage it 
in a year.” 

« Then the king ought to change his finance minister 
every twelve months, if he wishes to be faithfully and 
honourably served.” 

«TI hope, please your royal highness, that since I have 
had the exchequer, the king and court have been faith- 
fully and honourably served.” 

“T believe you, count, and the poor people believe 
you still more. Even already they scarcely know how 
to pay their rates and taxes. You should treat us with 
a little more consideration, count.” 

«“ Us !—Your royal highness—don’t I do every thing 
for the court ?” 

«“ The people, Imean. You should have a little more 
consideration for the people.” 

“Your royal highness speaks in ignorance of your 
own rights. This is no limited monarchy, with houses 
of lords and commons. The people I serve is the king 
and the court. The country is his private property, and 
the people are only useful to him as increasing the value 
of his land. But this is no time to discuss the interests 
of the people. I beg your royal highness’s answer to 
my propositions. Shall I have the honour to discharge 
your royal highness’s debts on the above specified con- 
ditions ?” 

« Answer,—no—never, never! at the expense of hun- 
dreds and thousands of starving families.” 

«“ But, your royal highness, if in addition to the 
clearance of your debts, the house of Abraham Levi 
presents you with fifty thousand dollars in hard cash ? 
I think it may afford you that sum. The house will 
gain so much by the operation, that og 

« Perhaps it may be able to give you also a mark of 
its regard.” 

“ Your highness is pleased to jest with me. I gain 
nothing by the affair. My whole object is to obtain the 
protection of your royal highness.” 

«“ You are very polite.” 

“I may hope, then, prince ?” 

“ Count, I will do my duty—do you yours.” 

“ My duty is to be of service to you. ‘T’o-morrow I 
shall send for Abraham, and conclude the arrangement 
with him. I shall have the honour to present your 
royal highness with the receipt of all your debts, be- 
sides the small gift of fifty thousand dollars.” 

« Go—I can’t hear of it.” 

«“ And your royal highness will honour me with your 
favour? For unless I am in the ministry it is impossible 
for me to deal with Abraham Levi so as ” 

“ I wish to Heaven you and your ministry and Abra- 
ham Levi were all three at the devil! I tell you what, 
unless you lower the price of corn,—take away the mo- 
nopoly from that infernal Jew, and add no new burdens 
to the people, II go this moment and reveal your vil- 
lany to the king, and get you and Abraham Levi banish- 
ed from the country. Lo, see to it—I’ll keep my word!” 
Philip turned away in a rage, and proceeded into the 
dancing-room, leaving the minister of finance motionless 
as a mummy and petrified with amazement. 








— 
CHAPTER VII. 


“ When does your royal highness require the car- 
riage?” These words were addressed to Philip as he 
threaded his way through the crowd, by a punchy little 
figure dressed as a Dutchman. 








| Dutchman down. 


“ Not at all,” answered Philip. 

“’T is half past eleven, and the beautiful singer ex- 
pects you. She will tire of waiting.” 

«* Let her sing something to cheer her.” 

‘¢How, prince? Have you changed your mind? 
Would you leave the captivating Rollina in the lurch, 
and throw away the golden opportunity you have been 
sighing for for months? The letter you sent to day, en- 
closing the diamogd bauble, did its work marvellously. 
She surrenders at such a summons. Then why are you 
now so cold? What is the cause of the change ?” 

«“ That is my business, not yours,” said Philip. 

«“ But I had your orders to join you at half past 
eleven. Perhaps you have other engagements ?” 

« Perhaps.” 

“ A petit souper with the Countess Born? She is not 
present here ; at least among all the masks I can’t trace 
her out. I should know her among a thousand by her 
graceful walk, and the bend—just so—so pensive and 
elegant, you know—of her head—eh, prince ?” 

« Well, but if it were so, there would be no aecessity 
for making you my confident, would there ?” 

« Oh, blows the wind in that auarter ? I take the hint. 
Mum !—But won’t you at any rate send to the signora 
to Jet her know you are not coming ?” 

“Tf Ihave sighed for her for two months, she had 
better sigh a month or two for herself. I shan’t go near 
her.” 

«“ Will you break with her entirely ?” 

“There is nothing between us to break that I know 
of,” 

“ Well then, since you speak so plainly, I may tell 
you something. Your love to the signora has hitherto 
kept me silent, but now that you have altered your 
mind about her, I can no longer keep the secret from 
you. You are deceived.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“ By the artful singer. She divides her heart between 
your royal highness and a Jew.” 

“A Jew?” 

“ The son of Abraham Levi. 


” 


I only regret to think 
it 

« O, don’t mention that. I don’t regret it all.” 

«* The jade deserves the tread-mill,” said the Dutch- 
man. 

«“ Few people meet their deserts,” answered Philip. 

“Too true, too true, your royal highness. For in- 
stance, I have discovered a girl—oh prince, there is not 
such another in the world! She is totally unknown— 
beautiful as an angel—eyes like stars—hair like sun- 
beams—in short, the sweetest creature I ever beheld. A 
Venus condemned to the obscurity of a cottage—a pea- 
sant girl. Your highness, we must give her chase.” 

« A peasant girl 1”— 

“A mere gtisette; but then you must see her your- 
self, description can do nothing. What words could 
describe her artlessness, her untaught grace, her bashful 
innocence? But the difficulty is to catch sight of her. 
She never leaves her mother for a moment. I know her 
seat in church, and have watched her for many Sundays 
past. I have seen a young fellow, a gardener, he is 
making court to her. He can’t marry her, they are both 
so poor. The mother is the widow of a poor weaver— 
a simple, honest woman, who——” 

“And the mother’s name is ?” 

“ Widow Bittsier, in Milk street, and the daughter, 
fairest of flowers, is called Rose,” 

At sound of the one-loved name Philip started back. 
His first inclination was to knock the communicative 
He restrained himself, however, and 
only asked, 

« Are you the devil himself ?”’ 

“ Your highhess flatters me. I have taken some steps 
in the matter already, but you must see her first. But 
perhaps such a pear! of price bas not altogether escaped 
your royal observation. Do you know her?” 

“« Intimately.” 

“So much the better. Have I been too lavish of my 
praises? You confess their truth? She shan’t escape us. 
We must go together to the widow; you must be the 
mild philanthropist, the man of goodness and charity. 
You have heard of their distress, and must insist on re- 
lieving “it. You take an interest in the poor widow; 
enter into her misfortunes ; leave a small present at each 
visit, and by this means become acquainted with the 
daughter. ‘The rest follows of course. The gardener 
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is too much occupied at his trade to give us much dis- 
turbance, or perhaps a dozen or two dollars slipt quietly 
into his hand may a 

Philip’s rage broke forth. 

«Ill throttle you, you d—d 

“Ha! If I don’t keep the gardener from spoiling your 
sport? Leave me to settle that matter. I’ll get him 
kidnapped and sent to the army to fight like an honest 
man for his king and country. Jn the mean time you 
get possession of the field, for the girl, saucy jade, is 
immensely attached to the rascal. However, I will take 
her in hand, and give her some lessons of life and man- 
ners, and then 

«I'll knock your head off.” 

“ Your highness is too good. A word from you would 
get me the chamberlain’s key, and I shall be amply paid 
May I hope for your 





” 








for my services to your highness. 
recommendation to the post ?”’ 

«“ The post you deserve is the 

«“ Oh, don’t flatter me, your highness. Had I only 
known you thought as I do about the beauty of the 
wench, she should have been yours long ago.” 

« Not a word more, or- 3 

« You'll think me a babbler? No, there will be no 
more words. Deeds shall show my sincerity. I take 
charge of the gardener, and must manage somehow or 
other to get the mother out of the way, and then, your 
highness—you have nothing to do but revel in the de- 
lights of love. She is certainly the sweetest creature I 
have ever run down for your royal highness.” 

“ Sir, if you venture yi 

«“ To speak on my own account, you ’ll refuse me the 
chamberlain’s key? Can your highness suspect me of 
any thing so dishonourable ?”’ 

Philip with great difficulty refrained from open vio- 
lence. He clutched the arm of the Dutchman with the 
force of a vice, and said in a compressed voice— 

“ If you venture to go near that girl, I demolish every 
bone in your body.” 

«Good, good,” screamed the Dutchman, in intense 
pain, for Philip’s grasp seemed to grow tighter and 
tighter. “ Only let go my arm.” 

“If I find you within half a mile of Milk street, I'll 
dash your miserable brains out before you can shout for 
mercy.” 

The Dutchman stood writhing with pain. 

« May it please your highness, I could not imagine 
you really loved the girl as it seems you do,” 

“T love her! I will own it before the whole world!” 

« And are loved in return ?” 

«“ That’s none of your business. 
name to me again. Leave her undisturbed. 
know what I think. Be off!” 

Philip twirled the unfortunate Dutchman half way 
round as he let go his arm, and that worthy gentleman, 
abashed and crest-fallen, slunk noiselessly out of the hall. 


” 











Never mention her 
Now you 


— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


In the mean time Philip’s substitute supported his 
character of watchman on the snow-covered streets. For 
the first quarter of an hour he attended to the directions 
left by Philip, and went his rounds, and called the hour 
with great decorum, except that instead of the usual 
watchman’s verses, he favoured the public with rhymes 
of his own. He was cogitating a new stanza with which 
to illuminate the people, when the door of a house be- 
side him opened, and a well wrapped-up girl beckoned 
to him, and sank into the shadow of the house. 

The prince left his stanza half finished, and followed 
the apparition. A soft hand grasped his in the darkness, 
and a voice whispered— 

“ How dy’e do, dear Philip? speak low that nobody 
may hear us. I have only got away from the company 
for one moment, to speak to you as you passed. Are 
you happy to see me ?” 

«“ Blest as the immortal gods, my angel—who could 
be otherwise than happy by the side of such a goddess ?” 

« Ah! I’ve some good news for you, Philip. You 
must dine at our house to-morrow. My mother has al- 
lowed me to ask you. You’ll come ?” 

« For the whole day, and as much longer as you wish. 
Would we might be together till the end of the world! 
’T would be a life fit for gods !” 


« Listen, Philip; in half an hour 1 shall be at St. 


| Gregory’s. I shall expect you there. You won't fail 
me? Don’t keep me waiting long—we shall have a 
walk together. Go, now—we may be discovered.” She 
tried to go, but Julian held her back, and threw his arms 
around her, 

“ What, will you leave me so coldly ?” he said, and 
tried to press a kiss upon her lips. 

Rose did not know what to think of this boldness, for 
Philip had never ventured such a fiberty before. She 
struggled to free herself, but Julian held her firm, till at 
last she had to buy her liberty by submitting to the 
kiss, and begged him to go. But Julian seemed not at 
all inclined to move. 

“What! go!—and such a creature here beside me? 
I’m not such an idiot—no—no.” 

“ But then it isn’t right, Philip.” 

“ Not right? why not, my beauty? There’s nothing 
against kissing in the ten commandments.” 

“You must have been drinking, Philip. You know 
very well we can’t marry, and ig 

“ Not marry? why not? I'll marry you to-morrow, 
to-night—this very hour !—not marry, indeed !” 

“ Philip! Philip !—why will you talk such folly? Ah, 
Philip, I had a dream last night.” 

« A dream—what was it?” 

“ You had won a prize in the lottery: we were both 
so happy! you had bought a beautiful garden, all filled 
with flowers and such famous cabbages and cauliflowers, 
| such a fortune it would have been! And when I awoke, 

Philip, I felt so wretched—I wished I had not dreamed 

such a happy dream. You’ve nothing in the lottery, 
| Philip, have you! Have you really won any thing? The 
| drawing took place-to-day.” 

«“ How much must I have gained to win you too?” 

“Ah, Philip, if you had only gained a thousand dol- 
lars, you might buy such a pretty garden ?” 

« A thousand dollars! And what if it were more ?” 

“ Ah, Philip—what! is it true? is it really? Don’t 
deceive me! ’t will be worse than the dream. You had 
a ticket! and you’ve won! tell me, teil me!” 

« All you can wish for.” 

Rose flung her arms around his neck in the extremity 
of her joy, and resisted no longer when he printed the 
second kiss upon her cheek. - 

“ All that I wished for? the thousand dollars? and 
will they pay you the whole sum at once? Answer me, 
answer me!” she added, for the prince was so astonished 
at the turn affairs had taken, that he scarcely knew what 
to say. 

“ Will they pay the thousand dollars all in gold, 
| Philip ?” 

«They ’ve done it already—and if it will add to your 
happiness, I will hand it to you this moment.” 

» «What! have you got it with you?” 

The prince took out his purse, which he had filled 
with money in expectation of some play. 

«“ Take it and weigh it, my girl,” he said, placing it in 
her hand, and kissing her again. “This, then, makes 
you mine!” 

«“ Oh, not this—nor all the gold in the world, if you 
were not my own, my dear, dear Philip !” 

« And how if I had given you all this money, and yet 
were not your own, your dear, dear Philip?” 

«TI would fling the purse at your feet, and make you a 
curtesy as I rushed away from you,” said Rose, over- 
joyed, and little suspecting that Philip was out of hearing. 

A door now opened—the light streamed out, and the 
voices of the party within were heard. Rose slipt noise- 
lessly away, whispering, 

“In half an hour, dear Philip, at St. Gregory She 
tript up the steps, leaving the prince in the darkness. 
Disconcerted by the suddenness of the parting, and his 
curiosity excited by his ignorance of the name of his new 
acquaintance, and not even having had a full view of her 
face, he consoled himself with the rendezvous at St. 
Gregory’s church-door. ‘This he resolved to keep, though 
it was evident that all the tenderness which had been be- 
stowed on him was intended for his friend the watchman. 


—— 
CHAPTER IX. 


The interview with Rose, or the coldness of the night, 
increased the effect of the wine to such an extent, that 
the hilarity of the young prince broke out in a way very 
unbecoming the solemnity of the otfice he had assumed. 











Standing amidst a crowd of people, in the middle of the 


street, he blew so lustily on his horn that the neighbour. 
ing windows were soon crowded with terrified women, 
who expected no less than that the city had been taken 

assault. He then shouted, at the full pitch of his lungs, 


«“ The trade in our beloved city 
Is at a stand-still, more ’s the pity. 
Our very girls, both dark and pale, 
Can now no longer find a sale ; 
They furbish up their charms with care, 
But no one buys the brittle ware !” 


“Shame! shame!” cried several female voices at the 
end of this complimentary effusion, which, however, was 
rewarded with a loud laugh from the men. “ Bravo, 
watchman,” cried some; “encore! encore!” shouted 
others. ‘“ How dare you, you insolent fellow, to insult 
the ladies in the open street?” growled a young lieuten- 
ant, angrily—with a young lady on his arm. 

“Mr. Lieutenant,” answered a jolly miller, “ the 
watchman sings nothing but the truth—and the lady at 
your side is a proof of it. Ha! young minx, do you 
know me? do you know who I am? Is it right fora 
betrothed bride to be wandering o’ nights about the streets 
with other men? To-morrow your mother shall hear of 
this. Ill have nothing more to do with you—and that’s 
plump !” 

The girl hid her face, and nudged the young officer to 
lead her away. But the lieutenant, like a brave soldier, 
scorned to retreat from the miller, and determined to keep 
the field. With many mutual extracts from the polite 
vocabulary, the quarrel grew hotter and hotter. At last, 
however, two stout townsmen lifted their huge cudgels 
above the head of the wrathful son of Mars, while one 
of them cried—* Don’t make any more fuss about the 
piece of goods beside you—she ain’t worth it. The mil- 
ler’s a good fellow; and the watchman’s song was as 
true as gospel. A plain tradesman can hardly venture 
to marry now: the women’s heads are all turned by the 
soldiers. There is no chante for any of us when a red- 
coat comes in the way. Down with the lazy varmints.” 
But the officer was soon joined by some of his com- 
panions, and there seemed manifest symptoms of a row. 
The boys, by way ofa prelude tothe engagement, amused 
themselves by firing volleys of snow-balls on both the 
contending parties. One of these missiles hit the irate 
lieutenant with the force of a twelve-pounder on the 
nose; and he, considering this the commencement of 
active operations, lost no time in bestowing a token of 
affection, in the shape of his doubled fist, on the right 
eye of the miller—and in a few moments the battle be- 
came general. 

The prince, who had laughed amazingly at the com- 
mencement of the uproar, had betaken himself to another 
region before it actually came to blows. In the course 
of his wanderings, he came to the palace of Count Bo- 
denlos, the minister of finance, with whom, as Philip 
had discovered at the masquerade, the prince was not on 
the best terms. The countess hada party. Julian, whose 
poetical fervour was still in full force, planted himself 
opposite the windows, and blew a peal on his horn. 
Several ladies and gentlemen, astonished at the noise, 
opened the windows, and listened to what he should say. 

«« Watchman,” cried one of them, “ troll out your Christ- 
mas verses, and a dollar is your reward.” 

This invitation brought a fresh accession of the count- 
ess’s party to the windows. Julian called the hour in 
the true watchman’s voice, and sang, loud and clear 
enough to be distinctly heard inside— 


«“ Ye who are sunk in poor estate, 
And fear the needy bankrupt’s fate, 
Pray to your patron saint, St, Francis, 
To make you chief of the finances ; 
Then may you make your country groan, 
And rob its purse to fill your own!” 


“Intolerable!” screamed the lady of the minister— 
“ Who is the insolent varlet that dares such an insult?” 
“ May it pleashe your exshellenshy,” answered Julian, 
imitating a Jew in voice and manner, “I wash only in- 
tendsh to shing you a pretty shong. I am de Shew 
Abraham Levi, well known at dish court. Your lady- 
ship knowsh me ver’ well.” 

“ How dare you tellsuch a lie, you villain?” exclaimed 
a voice, trembling with rage, at one of the windows— 
‘chow dare you say you are Abraham Levi? I am Abra- 
ham Levi! You are a cheat!” 
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« Call the police!” cried the countess. “Let the 
ruffian be arrested !”’ 

At these words the party confusedly withdrew from 
the windows. Nor did Julian remain where he was: he 
slipped quietly off, and effected his escape through a cross 
street, down which he was unpursued. A crowd of 
servants rushed out of the finance minister’s palace, and 
laid hold of the real guardian of the night, who was care- 
fully perambulating his beat, unconscious of any offence 
he had committed. In spite of all he could say, he was 
carried off to the head police-office, and charged with 
causing a disturbance by singing libelous songs. The 
officer of the police shook his head at the unaccountable 
event, and said—“ We have already one watchman in 
custody, whose abominable verses caused a very serious 
affray between the town’s people and the garrison. The 
devil fly away with all poets.” 

The prisoner would confess to nothing, but swore pro- 
digiously at the rascality of a set of footmen, headed by 
a butler and two fat cooks, that disturbed him in his 
peaceful perambulations, and accused him of singing in- 
sults" against noble ladies whose names he had never 
heard. While the examination was going on, and one 
of the secretaries of the finance minister began to be 
doubtful whether the poor_watchman was really in fault 
or not, an uproar was heard outside, and loud cries of 
«“ Watch! watch !” 

The policemen rushed out, and in a few minutes the 
field-marshal entered the office, accompanied by some 
aides-de-camp and the captain of the guards on duty. 
« Bring in the scoundrel!” said the marshal, pointing to 
the door—and two soldiers brought in a watchman, whom 
they held close prisoner, and whom they had disarmed 
of his staff and horn. 

“ Are the watchmen gone all mad to-night ?” exclaim- 
ed the chief of police. 

“Ill have the rascal punished for his infamous verses,” 
said the marshal, storming with anger. 

«“ Your excellency,” exclaimed the watchman, terrified 
at the passion of the great man, “ Heaven is my witness, 
I never made a verse in my born days.” 

“Silence, villain,” roared the marshal. “I ’II have you 
hanged for them! And if you contradict me again, I ’ll 
cut you to pieces on the spot.” 

The police officer respectfully observed to the field- 
marshal, that there must be some poetical epidemic among 
the watchmen, for three had been brought before him 
within the last quarter of an hour, accused of the same 
offence. 

“Gentlemen,” said the marshal to the officers who had 
accompanied him, “since this scoundrel refuses to con- 
fess, it will be necessary to take down, from your remem- 
brance, the words of his atrocious libel. Let them be 
written down while you still recollect them. Come, who 
can say them ?” 

The officer of police wrote to the dictation of the 
gentlemen, who remembered the whole verses between 
them: 


« O’er empty head a feather swailing, 
Adown the back a long cue trailing ; 
Slim waist and padded breast to charm ye, 
These are the merits of the army ! 
Cards, fiddling, flirting, and so on, 
By these the marshal’s staff is won.” 


“Do you deny, you rascal,” cried the field-marshal, to 
the terrified watchman—“Do you deny that you sang 
these infamous lines as I was coming out of my house ?” 

“TI assure your worship’s honour, I know nothing at all 
about the lines.” 

« Why did you run away, then, when you saw me ?” 

«“T did not run away.” 

«“ What!” said the two officers who had accompanied 
the marshal—«not run away? Were you not out of 
breath when at last we laid hold of you?” 

“Yes; but it was with fright at being so ferociously 
attacked. I am trembling yet in every limb.” 

« Lock the obstinate villain up till the morning,” said 
the marshal—* he will come to his senses by that time!” 
With these words, the wrathful dignitary went away. 
These incidents had set the whole police force of the city 
on the watch. In the next ten minutes two more as- 
tonished watchmen were brought to the office on similar 
eharges with the others. One was accused of singing a 
libel under the window of the minister for foreign affairs, 
in which it was insinuated that there were no airs to 





which he was more foreign than those of his own depart- 
ment. The other had sung some verses before the door 
of the papal legate, informing him that the “lights of 
the church” were by no means deficient in tallow, but 
gave a great deal more smoke than illumination. The 
prince, who had wrought the poor watchmen all this 
wo, was always lucky enough to escape, and grew bolder 
and bolder with every new attempt. The affair was 
talked of every where. The minister of police, who was 
at cards with the king, was informed of the insurrection 
among the watchmen; and as a proof of it, some of the 
verses were given to him in writing. His majesty laughed 
very heartily at the doggrel, and ordered the next poetical 
watchman who should be taken to be brought before him. 
He broke up the card-table—for he saw that the minister 
of police had lost his good-humour. 


—>— 
CHAPTER X. 


In the dancing-hall next to the card-room, Philip had 
looked at his watch, and discovered that the time of his 
rendezvous with Rose at St. Gregory’s was nearly come. 
He was by no means sorry at the thoughts of giving 
back his silk mantle and plumed bonnet to his substitute, 
for he began to find high life not quite to his taste. As 
he was going to the door, the negro once more came up 
to him, and whispered, “ Please your highness, Duke 
Herman is segking for you every where.” Philip took 
no notice, but hurried out, followed by the negro. When 
they got into the lobby, the negro cried out in alarm— 
« By heaven, here comes the duke!” and slipt back into 
the hall. 

A tall black mask walked fiercely up to Philip, and 
said, “ Stay a moment, sir—I’ve a word or two to say to 
you—lI ’ve been seeking for you long.” 

“ Quick, then,” said Philip, “for I have no time to 
lose.” 

“T would not waste a moment, sir—I brook no delay: 
you owe me satisfaction—you have injured me infa- 
mously.” 

“ Not that I am aware of.” 

“ You don’t know me, perhaps,” said the duke, lifting 
up his mask—*“ now that you see me, your own con- 
science will save me any more words. I demand satis- 
faction! You and the cursed Neapolitan Salmoni have 
deceived me!” 

“] know nothing about it,” said Philip. 

“ You got up that shameful scene in the cellar of the 
baker’s daughter. It was at your instigation that Colonel 
Kalt made an assault on me with a cudgel.” 

“ No such thing—I deny it.” 

« What!—you deny it? The Lady Blankenswerd, 
the marshal’s lady, was an-eyewitness of it all, and she 
has told me every circumstance.” 

“She has told your grace a cock and a bull story—I 
have had nothing to do with it. If you had ridiculous 
scenes in a baker’s cellar, that was your own fault.” 

“TI ask, once more, will you give me satisfaction? If 
not, I will expose you. Follow me instantly to the 
king. You shall either have to do with me, or with his 
majesty.” 

Philip became perplexed. “Your grace,” he said, “I 
have no wish either to fight with you, or to go to the 
king.” 

This was indeed the truth; for he was afraid he should 
be discovered, and punished, of course, for the part he 
had played. He therefore tried to get off by every means, 
and watched the door to seize a favourable moment for 
effecting his escape. The duke, on the other hand, ob- 
served the uneasiness of the prince (as he believed him), 
and waxed more valorous every minute. At last he 
seized poor Philip by the arm, and was dragging him 
into the hall. 

« What do you want with me?” said Philip, sorely 
frightened, and shook off the duke. 

«“ You shall come with me tothe king. He shall hear 
how shamefully you insult a stranger at his court.” 

“ Very good,” replied Philip, who saw no hope of es- 
cape, except by continuing the character of the prince. 
“ Very good. .Comealong then. By good luck I happen 
to have the agreement with me between you and the 
baker’s daughter, in which you promise 3 

« Nonsense ! folly !” answered the duke: “that was 
only a piece of fun, that one may be allowed surely with 
a baker's daughter. Show it if you like; I will explain 
all that,” 








But it appeared the duke was not quite sure of the ex- 
planation. He pressed Philip no more to go before the 
king. He, however, insisted more earnestly than ever 
on getting into his carriage, and going that moment to 
decide the matter with sword and pisto!. Philip pointed 
out the danger of such a proceeding ; but the duke over- 
ruled all objections. He had made every preparation, 
and there could be no chance of their being interrupted. 

“If you are not the greatest coward in Europe, you 
will follow me to the carriage—prince !” 

« |—am—no—prince,”—at last stuttered Philip, now 
driven to extremities. 

“ You are—you are !—I know you by your hat and 
mantle. You shan’t escape me.” 

Philip lifted up his mask, and showed the duke his 
face. 

“ Now, then, am I prince ?” 

Duke Herman, when he saw the countenance {of a 
man he had never seen before, started back, and stood 
gazing asif he had been petrified. To have revealed his 
secrets to a perfect stranger! “I was horrible beyond 
conception !—But before he had recovered from his sur- 
prise, Philip had opened the door, and effected his es- 
cape. 

— 


CHAPTER XI. 


The moment he found himself at liberty, he took off 
his hat and feathers, and wrapping them in his silken 
mantle, rushed through the streets towards St. Gregory’s, 
carrying them under his arm. There stood Rose already, 
in a corner of the church door, expecting his arrival. 

«“ Ah, Philip, dear Philip,” she said, “« how happy you 
have made me! how lucky we are! I have been wait- 
ing here this quarter of an hour, but never cared for the 
frost and snow—my happiness was so great: I am so 
glad you ’re come back.” 

« And I, too, dear Rose. 
trankums of the great, say I. 
other time of the scenes I’ve had. 
darling, how you are, and whether you Jove me stil 

«“ Ah! Philip, you’ve become a great man, now, and 
it would be better to ask if you still care any thing for 
me.” 

« And how do you know, dear Rose, that I’ve be- 
come a great man—eh ?” 

«“ Why, you told me yourself. Ah! Philip, Philip, 
I only hope you won’t be proud, now that you ’ve grown 
so rich. I am but a poor girl, and not good enough for 
you now—and I have been thinking, Philip, if you for- 
sake me, I would rather have had you continue a poor 
gardener. I could not survive it, dear Philip. Indeed I 
could not !” 

«“ What are you talking about, Rose? ’T is true that 
for one half hour I have been a prince, but that was no- 
thing but fun. NowI am a watchman again, and as 
poor as ever. ‘T'o be sure I have five thousand dollars 
in my pocket, that I got from a Mameluke—that would 
make us rich, no doubt—but, alas! they don’t belong to 
me !” 

«“ You’re speaking nonsense, Philip,” said Rose, giv- 
ing him the purse of gold that Julian had given her— 
“ Here, take back your money, ’tis too heavy for my 
pocket.” 

«“ What should I do with all this gold? 
you get it, Rose ?” 

“ You won it in the lottery, Philip.” 

“ What! have I won? and they told me at the office 
my number was a blank! Hurrah! hurrah! I’ve won! 
I’ve won! NowI’ll buy old Nothman’s garden, and 
marry you, dear, dear Rose! How much is it ?” 

« Are you crazy, Philip, or have you drunk too much? 
You must know better than I can tell you how much it 
is. I only looked at it quietly under the table at my 
friend’s, and was frightened to see so many glittering 
coins, all of gold, Philip. Ah! then I thought; no won- 
der Philip was so forward—for, you know, you were 
very forward, Philip—but I can’t blame you for it. O, 
I could throw my own arms around your neck, and cry 
for joy.” 

“If you insist on doing so, of course I won't object. 
But here's some misunderstanding here. Who was it 
that gave you this money, and told you it was my prize 
in the lottery? I have my ticket safe in my drawer at 
home, and nobody has asked me for it.” 

«“ Ah! Philip, don’t play off your jokes on me! you 
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yourself told me it half an “hour ago, and gave me the | «“ He said it was a gambling debt he owed you. He 


purse with your own hand.” 

«“ Rose—try to recollect yourself. This morning I 
saw you at mass, and we agreed to meet here to-night; 
but since that time I have not seen you for an instant.” 

« No, except half an hour ago, when I saw you at 
Steinman’s door. But what is that bundle under your 
arm? why are you without a hat? Philip! Philip! be 
careful. All that gold may turn your brain. You’ve 
been in some tavern, Philip, and have drunk more than 
But tell me, what is in the bundle? Why 


you should. 
Philip—Philip, where 


—here’s a woman’s silk gown. 
have you been ?” 

« Certainly not with you half an hour ago; you want 
to play tricks on me, I fancy ;—where have you got that 
money, I should like to know ?” 

“ Answer me first, Philip, where you got that wo- 


man’s gown. Where have you been, sir ?” 


i ae 
CHAPTER XII. 


But as this was a lover’s quarrel, it ended as lovers’ 
quarrels invariably do. When Rose took out her white 
pocket-handkerchief and put it to her beautiful eyes, and 
wiped away her tears, that sole argument proved in- 
stantly that she was in the right, and Philip decidedly 
in the wrong. He confessed he was to blame for every 
thing, and told her that he had been for half an hour at 
a masked ball, and that his bundle was not a silk gown, 
but a man’s mantle and a hat and feathers, Rose at first 
could scarcely believe the story of the exchange between 
him and Prince Julian, but Philip begged her to wait, 
and she would see his royal highness come to that very 
place to give up his watchman’s great-coat, and reclaim 
his own attire. 

Rose, in return, related all her adventure ; but when 
she came to the incident of the kiss— 

« Hold, there !” cried Philip ; “I didn ’t kiss you, nor, 
I am sure, did you kiss me in return.” 

“Tam sure ’t was intended for you, then,” replied 
Rose, in a tone that disarmed the jealousy of her lover. 

But as she went on in her story, a light seemed to 
break in on her, and she exclaimed, « And, after all, I 
do believe it was Prince Julian in your coat !” 

The stories he had heard at the masquerade came into 
Philip’s head. He asked if any body had called at her 
mother’s to offer her money—if any gentleman was 
much about Milk street; if she saw any one watching 
her at church ; but to all his questions her answers were 
so satisfactory, that it was impossible to doubt of her 
total ignorance of all the machinations of the rascally 
courtiers. He warned her against all the advances of 
philanthropical and compassionate princes—and as every 
thing was now forgiven, in consideration of the kiss not 
having been wilfully bestowed, he was on the point of 
claiming for himself the one of which he had been de- 
frauded, when his operations were interrupted by an 
A man out of breath with his 
rapid flight, rushed against them. By the great-coat, 
staff, and horn, Philip recognised his deputy. He, on 
the other hand, snatched at the silk cloak and hat. 
«Ah! sir,” said Philip, “here are your things. I 
wouldn ’t change places with you again; I should be no 
gainer by the exchange.” 

* Quick! quick!” cried the prince; and in an in- 
stant the transformation was complete. Philip was again 
the watchman; while Rose cowered in a corner, fright- 
ened at the prince’s presence. “I promised you a tip, 
my boy,” said the prince, “ but, by Jupiter, I haven’t 
my purse with me.” 

«“ ]’ve got it here,” said Philip, and held it out to him. 
«“ You gave it to my bride, there; but, please your high- 
ness, I must forbid all presents in that quarter.” 

«“ My good fellow, keep what you ’ve “got, and be off 
as quick as you can. You are not safe here.” 

The prince was flying off as he spoke, but Philip held 
him by the mantle. 

«One thing, my lord, we have to settle 

“Run! run! I tell you. They ’re in search of you.” 

«“ T have nothing to run for. But your purse, here—” 

“ Keep it, I tell you. Fly! for your life!” 

« And a billet of Marshal Blankenswerd’s for five 
thousand dollars 

“Ha! what the devil do you know about Marshal 
Blankenswerd ?” 


unexpected incident. 


” 








and his lady start to-night for their estates in Poland.” 

‘Are you mad? how do you know that? Who 
gave you the message for me ?” 

“And, your highness, the minister of finance will 
pay all your debts to Abraham Levi and others, if you 
will use your influence with the king to keep him in 
office.” 

“ Watchman! you ’ve been tampering with the devil.” 

« But I rejected the offer.” 

“ You rejected the offer of the minister 1” 

“ Yes, your highness, And, moreover, I have en- 
tirely reconciled the Baroness Bonau with the Chamber- 
lain Pilzou.” 

«“ Which of us two is mad, or dreaming ?” 

« Another thing, your highness, Signora Rollina is a 
perfect jade—I therefore thought her not worthy of your 
attentions, and put off the meeting to-night at her 
house.” 

‘« Signora Rollina! how, in the devil’s name, did you 
come to hear of her?” 

« Another thing—Duke Herman is terribly enraged 
about that business in the cellar. He is going to com- 
plain of you to the king.” 

“ The duke? Who told you all that ?” 

“ Himself. You are not secure yet—but I don’t think 
he’ll go to the king, for I threatened him with his agree- 
ment with the baker’s daughter. But he wants to fight 
you; be on your guard.” 

“Once for all—do you know how the duke was in- 
formed of all this ?” 

“ Through the marshal’s wife. She told all, and con- 
fessed she had acted the witch in the ghost-raising.” 

The prince took Philip by the arm. “ My good fel- 
low,” he said, “ you are not a watchman.” He drew 
him close to a lamp, and started when he saw the face 
of a man unknown to him. 

«“ Who are you ?” he enquired, in a conciliatory tone, 
for he felt himself in the stranger’s power. 

“Tam Philip Stark, the gardener, son of old Philip 
Stark, the watchman,” said Philip, quietly. 


—- > 
CHAPTER XIII. 


“Lay hold on him! That’s the man!” cried many 
voices, and Philip, Rose, and Julian saw themselves sur- 
rounded by half a score of the police. Rose screamed, 
and Philip took her hand, and told her not to be alarm- 
ed. The prince laid his hand on Philip’s shoulder— 

«“’T'is a bad business,” he said, “and you should 
have escaped when I told you. But don’t be frightened 
—I will answer for you. There shall no harm befall you.” 

« That’s to be seen,” said one of the captors. “In 
the mean time he must come along with us.” 

«“ Where to?” enquired Philip; “I am doing my 
duty. Iam watchman of this beat.” 

«“ That ’s the reason we take you—Come.” 

The prince stepped forward. “ Let the man go, good 
people,” he said, and searched in all his pockets for his 
purse. As he found it no where, he was going-to whis- 
per to Philip to give it him—but the police kept them 
separate. 

“ Keep them apart,” shouted the sergeant of the party. 
“The masked fellow must go with us too—forward ! 
March !” 

« Not so,” exclaimed Philip, “ you are in search of 
the watchman. Here Iam. This gentleman has no- 
thing to do with it.” 

“ We don’t want any lessons from you in our duty,” 
replied the sergeant ; “ bring them on.” 

« The girl, too?” asked Philip, “ you don’t want her, 
surely ?” 

«“ No, she may go; but we must see her face, and take 
down her name and residence.” 

“ She is the daughter of widow Bittsier,” said Philip; 
and was not a little enraged when the whole party took 
Rose to a lamp, and gaped and gazed at her beautiful 
face, all covered with tears and blushes. 

“Go home, Rose, and don’t be alarmed on my ac- 
count,” said Philip, trying to comfort her, “my con- 
science is clear.” 

But Rose sobbed so as to move even the policemen to 
pity her. The prince, availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity, attempted to spring out of his captors’ hands, 
but was held fast. , 





«“ Hallo!” cried the sergeant, “this fellow’s conscience 
is not quite clear—hold him firm—march !” 

«“ Whither ?” said the prince. 

“ To the minister of police.” 

« Listen, good people,” said Julian, who did not like 
the turn affairs were taking, as he was anxious to keep 
his watchman-frolic concealed. “I have nothing to do 
with this business. I belong to the court. If you force 
me against my will, you shall repent of it. I will get 
every one of you imprisoned, and you will do penance 
for your insolence on bread and water.” 

“For Heaven’s sake let the gentleman go,” cried 
Philip; “I give you my word he is a great Jord, and 
will make you repent your conduct. He is——” 

“ Hush,” interrupted Julian, “tell no human being 
who I am. Whatever happens, keep my name a secret.” 

“ We do our duty,” said the sergeant, “‘ and nobody 
can punish us for that—we have often had fellows speak 
as high, and threaten as fiercely ; but such tricks won’t 
do—forward !” 

While the contest about the prince went on, a car- 
riage with eight horses,-with outriders bearing flambeaux, 
drove past the church. 

‘ Stop !” said a voice from the carriage, as it was pass- 
ing the crowd of policemen, who had the prince in cus- 
tody. 

The carriage stopped. The door flew open, and a 
gentleman jumped out, with a brilliant star on the breast 
of his surtout. He pushed through the party, and ex- 
amined the prince from head to foot. 

“I thought,” he said, “ I knew the bird by his feathers. 
Mask, who are you ?” 

Julian was taken by surprise, for in the enquirer he 
recognised Duke Herman. 

«“ Answer me,” roared Herman, in a voice of thunder. 

Julian made signs to the duke to desist, but he pressed 
the question more vigorously, being determined to find 
out who it was he had spoken to at the masquerade. 
He asked the policemen—they stood with heads unco- 
vered, and told him they had orders to bring the watch- 
man instantly before the minister of police. That the 
person in the mask had given himself out as some great 
lord of the court, but that they believed that to be a false 
representation, and had taken him into custody. 

“The man is not of the court,” answered the duke, 
“take my word for that. He most unjustifiably made 
his way into the ball, and passed himself off for Prince 
Julian. I forced him to unmask, and detected the im- 
postor. I have informed the lord chamberlain of his 
audacity—off with him, he is legal prize !” 

With these words the duke stalked back to his car- 
riage, and once more recommending them not to let the 
villain escape, gave orders to drive on. 

The prince saw no chance left. To reveal himself 
now, would be to make his night’s adventures the talk 
of the whole city. He thought it better to disclose his 
incognito to the chamberlain, or the minister of police. 
“ Since it must be so, come on then,” he said; and the 
party marched forward, keeping a firm hand on the two 
prisoners. 


= 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Philip was not sure whether he was bewitched, or 


whether the whole business was not a dream. He had 
nothing to blame himself for, except that he had changed 
clothes with the prince, and then, whether he would or 
no, had been forced to support his character. When they 
came to the palace of the police minister he felt more 
reassured. Julian spoke a few words to a young noble- 
man, and immediately the policemen were sent away ; 
the prince aseended the stairs, and Philip had to follow. 

“ Fear nothing,” said Julian, and left him. Philip 
was taken to a little anteroom, where he had to wait a 
good while. At last one of the royal pages came to him 
and said, “ Come this way, the king will seé you.” 

Philip was distracted with fear. His knees shook so 
that he could hardly walk. He was-.led into a splendid 
chamber. The old king was sitting at a table, and 
laughing long and loud; near him stood Julian without 
a mask. Besides these there was nobody in the room. 

The king looked at Philip, who had laid off his great- 
coat, with a good-humoured expression. “Tell me all— 
without missing a syllable—that you have done to- 
ni ” 
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Philip took courage from the condescending goodness 
of the old king, and told the whole story from beginning 
to end. He had the good sense, however, to conceal all 
he had heard among the courtiers that could turn to the 
prejudice of the prince. The king laughed again and 
again, and at last took two gold pieces from his pocket, 
and gave them to Philip; “ Here, my friend, take these, 
but say not a word of your night’s adventures. No harm 
shall come of it to you. Now go, my friend, and re- 
member what I have toid you.” 

Philip knelt down at the king’s feet and kissed his 
hand. When he stood up and was leaving the room, 
Prince Julian said, “I humbly beseech your majesty to 
allow the young man to wait a few minutes outside. I 
have some compensation to make to him for the incon- 
venience he has suffered.” 

The king nodded his smiling assent, and Philip left 
the apartment. 

«“ Prince!” said the king, holding up his fore-finger 
in a threatening manner to his son, “ ’t is well for you 
you told me nothing but the truth. For this time I must 
pardon your wildness, but if such a thing happens again 
you will offend me seriously. I must take Duke Her- 
man in hand myself. I shall not be sorry if we can get 
quit of him. As to the ministers of finance and police, 
I must have farther proofs of what you say. Go now, 
and give some present to the gardener. He has shown 
more discretion in your character than you have in his.” 

The prince took leave of the king, and having carried 
Philip home with him, made him go over—word for 
word—every thing that had occurred. When Philip 
had finished his narrative, the prince clapped him on the 
shoulder, and said— 

“ You ’ve acted my part famously. All that you have 
done I highly approve of; and ratify every arrangement 
you have made, as if I myself had entered into it. But, 
on the other hand, you must take all the blame of my 
doings with the horn and staff. As a punishment for 
your verses, you shall lose your office of watchman. 
You shall be my head-gardener from this date; and 
have charge of my two gardens at Heimleben and Quel- 
lenthal. The money I gave your bride she shall keep as 
her marriage portion,—and I give you the order of Mar- 
shal Blankenswerd for five thousand dollars as a mark 
of my regard. Go, now; be faithful and true. The 
adventures of the New-Year’s Night have made Prince 
Julian your friend,” 


THE END. 
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The time allowed for the delivery of a public lecture 
is brief for the convenient discussion of any subject re- 
quiring some range of argument and illustration. It is 
the dictate therefore of prudence, to refrain from all pro- 
testations of inexperience, for the simple reason that I 
am not here to speak about myself. 

The subject to which I hasten is, “ The literary op- 
portunities of men of business.” If I can persuade 
that there is opportunity enough for habits of reading— 
if I can plant in any heart that spirit, which may give 
life to seasons of listlessness, or snatch some hours from 
unworthy pursuits, my purpose will be attained. The 
vagueness of the term “men of business,” demands 
some enquiry how it may be desirable at present to ap- 
propriate it. In one sense, all are men of business— 
most of us are at work to earn our daily bread—some 
No. 19—parT 1.—1838. 





are nursing property already acquired, and striving for 
more—a few, wealthy by industry or chance, are at work 
to preserve their possessions. And thus we are all busy 
—those in poverty, those in competence, and those in 
affluence. We are all working-men, and the attempts 
to create distinctions in that respect are as vain as they 
are invidious. The use of the term “ men of business,” 
brings me into the neighbourhood of that error of ap- 
propriating to one portion of society a designation which 
of right belongs to every industrious member. It im- 
plied the falsehood that those alone on whom it was 
conferred were “ working-men,” and thus there was cast 
on all others the reproach of idleness, It recognised no 
form of labour but hard-handed work, as if the curse on 
Adam were not upon us all. The name may have served 
a party purpose, but it has not trath enough to carry it 
into the vocabulary of honest, thoughtful men. 

In the various pursuits of industry there is, however, 
this distinction, that some lead to an intercourse with 
books, while others lead away from it. Now in this 
there is not on either side any offensive superiority. If 
any individuai chance to enjoy greater facilities for read- 
ing than have fallen to the lot of others, it suggests no 
foolish pride, but rather the question what better service 
he can render than to remove the obstacles in their way. 
What more friendly turn, nay, what plainer duty is 
there, when his heart is filled with grateful recollections 
of the happiness which books have given, than to open 
to others the same sources of enjoyment ? 

It may then readily be conceived, that it is proposed 
to apply the term “men of business” to those whose 
engagements in active life are not connected with habits 
of reading. It is right to state, that the subject was 
prompted to my mind, by observing the efforts of the 
Mercantile Library to elevate the commercial character, 
But while I may have that portion of society in view, 
there is no intention of limiting the subject, believing 
as I do, that the members of every department of busi- 
ness, mechanical, commercial, or what are styled the 
learned professions, have an interest in the discussion 
of neglected literary opportunities. When I consider, 
too, the duties of another part of the community repre- 
sented in this hall, I am anxious to make the subject 
available to those whose domestic cares may aptly be 
blended with a communion with books. I regret the 
want of some term of more convenient significancy 
than that of “men of business.” The subject is not 
peculiar to one class, There is a vast field of thought 
open to us all ; and the merchant, whose thoughts travel 
only on the highway of traffic—the lawyer, whose read- 
ing is not enlarged beyond those books, whose very dress 
sets them aside from the company of real books—or the 
physician, whose mind dwells wholly on patients in 
reality or in expectancy, is cramping himself within 
closer limits than are healthy to his individual powers, 
or worthy of his vocation. Nor is the subject peculiar 
to one sex. While, therefore, a term has been employed 
intended to avoid the ambiguity of a more general ex- 
pression, let it not be supposed that any exclusive sense 
is contemplated. I shall rely upon the intelligence of 
this audience to make the special applications which the 
economy of time will forbid me pausing to point out. 

There are many persons, I am well aware, already 
familiarly acquainted with the literary opportunities 
which are open to them, and who have, therefore, no 
other personal interest in this lecture than a sympathy 
with its design. But there can be no doubt that there 
is a larger number whose use of books is not habitual— 
whose reading is only occasional, suggested by accident, 
caprice, or fashion—confined to the lightest forms of 
literature, and resorted to only in the last extremity, 
when other plans of amusement fail. If this were the 
effect of weakness of intellect or frivolity, it would be 
idle to argue against it. But such is not the fact, for 
every one may observe, even in the circle of his own 
acquaintance, men and women of sound and often vigor- 
ous minds, in this unreading,: bookless predicament, or 
else with tastes bounded within some narrow province of 
letters. Now, why is it, that what is intended for all, 
finds an avenue to the minds of only portions of society? 
Let it be remembered, that what is usually entitled 
« Literature,” is addressed to all; it is not technical—it 
is not professional. Disdaining peculiar phraseologies— 
the dialects of science and art—it clothes itself in the 
common language of social life. It recognises no sect— 
no calling—but comes tu us all in the familiar accents 
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of our mother tongue. Why is it, then, that so many 
are lingering on the frontiers of this public domain ? 
There are various causes—some at work imperceptibly. 
It is my design to show that all which I am able to de- 
tect, are exaggerated beyond their real importance. 

I have no hesitation in asserting that any person— 
man or woman—with an average amount of intellect, 
and with learning enough to read a newspaper, has the 
whole region of literature lying open. The highest 
forms of poetry, a large portion of theology, history, 
biography, the drama, fiction, criticism, and every form 
of literature, are the common property of us all; and 
that individual who does not realise this, has faculties in 
him that he knows not of, and which will become de- 
crepid from disuse. Yet the influence of these causes 
is natural, and I shall be grievously misunderstood, if 
any expression falling from my lips should have the ap- 
pearance of casting the least reproach on those whose 
minds have been thus influenced. I trust that the sub- 
ject may be so treated as to involve no thought of such 
arrogance. Accident, early taste, the nature of a pro- 
fession, may make some men habitually readers of books, 
but it would argue monstrous folly to make that a pre- 
text for superiority over others whose habits had taken a 
different bent. 

The foremost obstacle to the cultivation of habits of 
reading, is probably the want of time. The man of 
business may allege, that when he rises in the morning, 
he hastens to his work; that he knows no intermission 
except for his meals; that night comes on, and the sea- 
son of sleep, not too early for the repose both of body 
and mind, alike exhausted by the labours of the day, 
and the succeeding day brings with it the same round of 
toil. From another quarter, the consumption of time in 
domestic and social duties may be hinted at. Now, if 
any man’s time be so engrossed that, from Monday 
morning to Saturday night he can claim no respite, the 
case is indeed desperate, to be addressed only with pity 
for the cruelty of a calling claiming so much beyond 
not only the reasonable requisitions of industry, but the 
capacity of physical and mental endurance. If any wo- 
man plead that her household cares leave no unappro- 
priated hours, the plea might suggest some misgivings 
that she must be the mistress of a turbulent garrison, or 
else that she is relapsing into idolatry of the household 
gods, to whom, though not actually enshrined, greater 
sacrifices may be made than were ever claimed for them 
in the heyday of paganism. But is it true that “the 
stuff life is made of” is so rare a commodity? Is the 
calling of any one so tyrannical, that he can rescue no 
fragments of time—that there are no moments he can 
call his own? It cannot be, because unintermitted labour 
could be endured by none. The amount of reserved 
time varies of course with the nature of different occu- 
pations. The business of many is prescribed within 
certain fixed hours, as is the case with a very meritorious 
class in every commercial community. That of others 
extends over the whole day. Again, some seasons are 
attended with great press of business, while others are 
left to comparative inactivity. Speaking generally, it 
may be assumed that the labour of most men of busi- 
ness is properly labour of the day, not intended usually 
to encroach upon the hours of the evening. Let any 
one make the simple experiment of accurately observing 
how his time is disposed of, and, after liberal allowance 
both for business and health, there will be found a sur- 
plus of spare time, which may be rescued by the deter- 
mination not to allow it to be frittered away. 

Bat the leisure hours of the man of business—the 
remnant after the day’s toil—are perhaps considered too 
uncertain, and too inadequate. A cultivated habit of 
reading is regarded as a sort of privilege. “ Men of let- 
ters,” as they are called, confounded too, it may be, with 
authors, are looked on as a peculiar class, and thus the 
erroneous notion is strengthened that it is in vain to at- 
tempt the formation of the habit, unless a large amount 
of time can be devoted to it. Now, is it not an answer 
to this objection for us to recollect, that in the best days 
of English literature, there was no distinct class of au- 
thors, or of men of letters. Nay, to this very day, no 
precise meaning can be attached to any title intended to 
describe such a class as men of letters? Observe, too, 
that our language furnishes no single word for the 
thought, and when the attempt is made to express it, it 
is by means of an awkward phrase, or by the borrowing 
of foreign terms. It is a want that we need not seek to 
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supply ; for speaking of a man of letters in the same 
way that we speak of a merchant, or a physician, or a 
lawyer, suggests a distinctive designation for a class that 
has no distinct existence, and countenances the error 
that literary opportunities are not compatible with the 
demands of active life. Let the effort be made, and it 
will be found that there is ample time for even extended 
courses of reading, and that there is no better mode of 
renovating the spirit, worn and wasted by its daily toil. 
In truth, the usual difficulty is to provide for the periods 
of leisure. Is there any one, who, if a volume of deep 
interest were at hand, could not find time for its perusal, 
and who would not do so with gladness ? 

Now, this brings us to the real obstacle, which is to 
be traced to a more remote cause,—the absence or weak- 
ness of a taste for reading. It would be uncandid to 
palliate this difficulty, the existence of which cannot be 
doubted, though I believe it to be exaggerated. It is in- 
deed true, that a literary habit cannot be formed at will ; 
it cannot be gained by the hasty impulse of an unreflect- 
ing fancy, to be as soon abandoned for some new caprice. 
The love of reading, like every other valuable principle, 
demands effort for its formation. Without it, leisure and 
access to libraries are of no avail; a man may famish 
for the want of appetite. I will not suppose, that with 
any present, month passes after month, or week after 
week, without the opening of a book. If, however, the 
selection is limited to books of a frivolous character—the 
inferior and multitudinous works of fiction—it is con- 
tributing to a result directly opposed to a healthy taste, 
because such works have no tendency to stimulate a 
spirit of enquiry, but rather to decoy the mind away 
from much truer enjoyment. Rising to a higher order 
of books—though still of a popular character—it will be 
found that the reading of one book naturally leads to 
the reading of another; a passing remark on another 
author—a striking quotation—some casual hint awakens 
curiosity, and you inay thus be prompted successively 
from one literary production to another. Without pro- 
fessing to treat so extensive a subject as the formation of 
literary taste, but merely to show how it may be aided, 
this practical hint is given of tracking the suggestions 
which occur on the pages af most authors of merit. To 
illustrate this by some work familiar by recent publica- 
tion, conceive Mr. Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
distinguished as it is not less for deep personal, than ex- 
tensive literary, interest, placed in the hands of an indi- 
vidual intelligent, but of unformed reading habits. I 
can imagine nothing but lamentable torpidity preventing 
such a one from seeking acquaintance not only with the 
voluminous effusions of that extraordinary genius, but 
with the works of the various authors whose names are 
associated with him. To refer to another instance of 
the same kind, let any reader acquire a sympathy with 
the mind of that singular and attractive writer, the late 
Charles Lamb, snd that sympathy alone may lead him 
into the neglected region of the best literature the Eng- 
lish language has ever produced. 

The feebleness of literary taste may be ascribed, by 
some who are conscious of it, to the defects of early 
education ; and it may be thought as impossible to re- 
trieve those opportunities, as to beckon back the days of 
childhood. This difficulty is also no imaginary one, but 
while it shows the importance of fostering in early life 
a taste for reading, it ought not to extinguish the hope 
of a later day. It would ill become me to breathe one 
word that could be perverted to the disparagement of 
systematic instruction ; but the most zealous advocate is 
not bound to be so blind a partisan as to maintain that 
the sphere of education is of no greater compass than 
mere tuition. Deeply impressed with the importance of 
the customary methods of fashioning the mind, yet I do 
not hesitate to avow the belief, that they are not abso- 
lutely indispensable. A brief argument will, I trust, 
sustain me in saying so, and thus removing one of the 
obstacles to literary cultivation. What is the purpose 
of education in its largest sense ! The noblest definition 
of it, ever conceived by the mind of man, may be found 
in one of those splendid prose treatises of Milton, which 
ought never to have been dazzled into obscurity by the 
effulgence of his poems. “The end of learning,” he 
tells us, “is to repair the ruins of our first parents.”* 
The definition is higher than those of the common cur- 
rency, because it bears the impress of the mind by which 
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* Milton’s “ Tractate on Education.” 
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it was coined ; but it is not the less true. Yes, the pur- 
pose of education is to elevate the intellect, and to purify 
the heart of man, by all the means which are bountifully 
vouchsafed, and thus to bring him nearer and nearer to 
the state in which he came newly created from the hand 
of God. Now, taking this comprehensive view, can any 
one assume to say that the means of restoration are ex- 
clusive privileges of those who chance, in early life, to 
come under the tutelage of teachers? Does it accord with 
the economy of the world, that the mercies of Providence 
should be thus contracted within the span of human 
bounty, and that the energies of any mind should be 
doomed to perish, only because the aid of man is not 
extended ? In this, as in many other respects, our being 
is of a mingled nature—we are often dependent on each 
other, perhaps for the purpose of humbling individual 
pride, and cherishing the sympathies which bind us to- 
gether ; but it is another feature of the same system that 
we are often self-dependent, perhaps for the purpose of 
saving us from helplessness and despair. ‘The resource 
of self-education is withheld from no one—the pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties may indeed demand high 
personal fortitude, but it is never too late to redeem the 
losses of early life. The records of biography show 
hundreds of such cases, which I cannot pause to allude 
to.* Let it be remembered, too, that the mighty achieve- 
ments of the mind spring directly from its unaided 
efforts. Nay, more, all that elementary education pro- 
fesses to accomplish, is to strengthen the capacity of self- 
culture. In a great measure, a man must learn for him- 
self, or all the wisdom in the world cannot teach him. 
Why, then, should any one content himself with re- 
pining at his disadvantages, and make no effort to re- 
trieve them? Others may have started earlier, and with 
fewer incumbrances, but they have not, like a hostile 
army, either broken down the bridges, or laid waste the 
country, in their march. 

Another difficulty is presented, in an opinion that the 
cultivation of literary taste is calculated to produce dis- 
gust with the drudgery of business—that literary habits 
conflict with habits of active usefulness. This prejudice 
may be traced to very different sources. In the first 
place, men, illiterate and unrefined, are successful in the 
world, and build up for themselves large fortunes. Then 
in some cases, when literature is spoken of, they will 
reply, that they never felt the need of it—that there is 
no better or more productive reading than the “Tables 
of Interest,” and that for every man of letters you make, 
you spoil a man of business. Now, what does all this 
prove? It may, indeed, disprove what has not been as- 
serted, that literature is essential to the acquisition of 
wealth. But is it not obvious that it does not, in the 
smallest degree, prove that literature presents obstacles 
to worldly welfare. It may prove that ignorance, and 
vulgarity, and riches, sometimes consort together. It 
does prove the existence of that human frailty, illustrat- 
ed long ago by Esop, which Jeads one creature to set 
himself up for the standard, and to persuade his fellows 
that the properties which he does not possess, are use- 
less and injurious excrescences. All that is incumbent 
on me to establish is, that between a well-regulated habit 
of reading, and the most active habits of business, there 
is no incompatibility. The fondness for reading may be 
abused, and so may every feeling and appetite; men 
may eat too much; they may drink too much; they 
may sleep too much ; they might even breathe too much 
of the blessed atmosphere that sustains our life; and, in 
like manner, they may read too much. Whenever one 
principle of our nature is indulged at the expense of an- 
other, an unhealthy and unnatural condition, whether of 
mind or body, is the result; and it is a lamentable error, 
insinuating itself deeply into the opinions and practice 
of men, that when an individual enlarges his mind be- 
yond the immediate requisitions of his daily work, he 
unfits himself for the faithful discharge of that work. 
Thus it is that men dwarf themselves into mere law- 
yers, mere physicians, and mere merchants, and women 
dwindle into mere workers of needle-work, as if the 
whole object of our being were involved in the accom- 
plishment of such tasks. Let me not be understood as 
stimulating any man to withdraw a single moment from 


* An excellent summary may be found in the volumes 
of the “ Library of Entertaining Knowledge,” entitled 
“ The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,” ascribed 
to the pen of Lord Brougham. 


his proper calling, still less as seeking to excite in the 
mind of any woman a distaste for the noiseless but pre. 
cious duties of her sex. It is far, too, from my inten. 
tion to declaim against the love of money, as contrasted 
with the love of Jearning. The love of money is a pas. 
sion, liable, indeed, to fearful abuses, but still a rational} 
and laudable passion; and there is no more spurious 
virtue than what is often commended as a generous con- 
tempt of money. It is most equivocal praise, which we 
hear sometimes given to men who are said not to know 
the value of money—an ignorance which refers quite as 
often to the property of others as to their own, like one 
of the grotesque forms of modern “ patriotism,” which 
seems to consist of the love of foreign soil. It is my 
aim to show that the prosperous discharge of the duties 
of honest industry, may be united with ample devotion 
to literary pursuits. I wish there were time to take up 
by the roots the wretched prejudice, which would bind 
down the aspiring spirit of man to the low atmosphere 
of his daily craft. There is for every one an appropriate 
sphere of action; but no one exists for that alone, no 
matter how elevated it may be. Men do not live in order 
to be merchants, or physicians, or lawyers, but their pro- 
fessions are only means by which they strive to attain 
some object—wealth, or fame, or both. It would be 
easy to refute the error, by showing that habits, not only 
of reading, but of authorship, and even the cultivation 
of the least earthy of the human powers, high imagina- 
tion, may harmonise with the common drudgery of life. 
When our thoughts turn to the names of men illustrious 
in letters, we are apt to think only of so much of their 
occupations as has served to perpetuate their memories, 
and to forget that they had their every-day work, like 
the rest of us. We do not reflect, for instance, that 
Chaucer, and Spenser, and Milton, were clerks in the 
public service, and they were faithful to their trusts. 
Shakspeare was the thrifty and thriving manager of a 
theatre, and we may infer he was a man of business, 
The most imaginative and prolific author of our own 
day, was the patient scribe of a Scotish court of justice, 
and another less ambitious writer, Charles Lamb, earned 
his peculiar reputation during three ard thirty years’ | 
service as a merchant’s clerk, bound, to use his own 

feeling language, to “the desk’s dead wood.” The in- 

stance which perhaps best illustrates that extensive 

litera'y pursuits, both of study and authorship, may be 

blended with active philanthropy, and the complicated 

functions of a modern man of business, is the career of 

Roscoe. I can only glance at it, reminding you that his 

biography shows how the defects of early education 

may be supplied, and that important literary enterprises 

need cause no interference with the practice of an attor- 

ney. It has been remarked by one of his biographers, 

that “ it was greatly to the credit of Liverpool that its 

merchants continued to employ and confide in a literary 

man of business, proving themselves superior to the vul- 

gar prejudice, that a man of any occupation must be | 
ruining himself and all who are concerned with him, if | 
his mind, heart, and soul are not absorbed in the work- 

ing-day means of his livelihood.”* Nor was it only 

with the law that the literary engagements of Mr. Roscoe 

are found to have harmonised ; for having changed his 

profession for commercial life, there appeared the same 

beautiful concord between the occupations of the man 

of letters and the merchant. But I may be reminded | 
that his commercial career was at last unfortunate, and t 
that the example is therefore not available for the argu- } 
ment. Yes, pecuniary difficulties, disasters, bankruptcy, 

overtook him—and so they may any man who is ex- — 
posed to the risks of trade. In the case of Roscoe, the 

earnings of his professional and commercial carcers— 

his property of every tangible kind—his collection of © 
works of art—his cherished library, all were surrender- — 
ed to appease, not so much the demands of creditors, as 
the promptings of his own integrity. And how was he 
then left? Was he destitute and forlorn as the restless 
spirit of a bankrupt broker, with no resource but to 
haunt the neighbourhood of the Exchange? No—in 
the season of poverty, he was rich in substantial friend- 
ships, and yet more in the treasures of his mind. He 


was independent of the world. The love of letters gave 
him all that wealth could give—it gave more than wealth } 


could give—the tranquil happiness of a studious old | 


- | 


* See note 1. 
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But why need we go so far as to bring from Liver- 
pool an instance to contradict this prejudice? Is it ra- 
tional for men living in this city of ours, to allow it to 
enter into their thoughts? Let the objection come from 
any class of this community, and it may be disproved 
by some living example from the same rank. I do not 
wish to introduce names, but at the risk of censure from 
those who can impute a wrong motive, I do want an 
argument strong from its familiarity to bring home to 
every one that hears me. If the physician urge that it 
is inconsistent with his professional character to devote 
any time to literature, he may be reminded that a valu- 
able part of the life of one of the oldest and most 
eminent practitioners in this city, was occupied with the 
preparation of a literary work,* connected with his pro- 
fession only so far as indicating that his taste for English 
oratory gave promise of his fame asa lecturer. If the 
objection come from a lawyer, I would retort upon him 
the habits of the most distinguished members of the 
bar, and of some who have risen to judicial eminence. 
Nay, more, is it not known, that whenever, as at pre- 
sent in the instance of one whose life has been peculiar- 
ly a public life——whenever there are added the cares 
which rest upon a virtuous statesman, the union of 
public and professional labours shows that to every effort, 
whether in vindicating the rights of a client, or dis- 
charging the duties of a representative, there is brought 
the combined vigour both of letters and of law! Again, 
does the objection come from one engaged in any species 
of trade? Can the merchant harbour this thought, that 
literature is a useless or a dangerous companion to men 
whose dealings are with accounts, forgetting that the 
name, which more than any other on this continent is 
identified with the most arduous commercial duties, and 
the most difficult operations in banking, is the name of 
an accomplished scholar? And let me add, that I can- 
not doubt that the famed serenity of that citizen, con- 
stituting probably one of the elements of his intellectual 
power, is sustained by the refreshing influences of a 
literary habit. It is the light in which a student dwells, 
which is the light of « summer mornings.” 

It ought not to be concealed, that the prejudice I am 
combating has too often received countenance from lite- 
rary men themselves, Their pursuits are sometimes 
allowed to encroach on more imperative duties, and are 
pleaded in excuse for neglect of some of the general 
obligations of mankind. The plea is not more injurious 
than it is groundless; like the spurious claim of false 
genius, arrogating privilege for what are gently styled 
the eccentricities of genius. It is a mystery too deep for 
my fathoming, how the possession of superior mental 
endowments can confer exemption from the ordinary re- 
straints of humanity ; how it justifies a man in becom- 
ing either immoral or offensive. On an occasion suitable 
as to time, it would be delightful to show, that on the 
contrary, the highest order of intellect is associated with 
gentleness of spirit, and with that habit of thought which 
constitutes real common sense. It could be shown that 
the minds which have aspired highest, have also assumed 
the lowly duties of our race, and walked meekly “on 
life’s common way.”{ The poet Cowper, in one of his 
inimitable letters, casts his gentle irony on the license 
which men claim on the score of supposed genius: “I 
never knew,” he writes, “ a-poet except myself, who was 
punctual in any thing, or to be depended on for the due 

discharge of any duty, except what he thought he owed 
to the muses. The moment a man takes it into his fool- 
ish head that he has what the world calls genius, he 
gives himself a discharge from the servile drudgery of 
all friendly offices, and becomes good for nothing, ex- 
cept in the pursuit of his favourite employ ment.’’+ 





* Chapman’s “ Select Specches.” 
This characteristic of genius closes the sublime 
sonnet in which Wordsworth apostrophises Milton— 


“ Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sva ; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay.” 


Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, p. 213—* Sonnets 


dedicated to Liberty :” a series of the noblest effusions 


of a pure and philusophical patriotism in the language. 
+ Southey’s Works of Cowper, vol. xv. p. 96. 
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It may possibly be apprehended that literature may, 
in some instances, seduce men of business from their 
appropriate functions, to venture on the chances of au- 
thorship. The opportunities, which have been dwelt on, 
refer to the use rather fhan the production of books. 
While every effort should be made to persuade the man 
of business to the cultivation of literary tastes, he should 
with equal zeal be warned against indulging, for one in- 
stant, the dream of professional authorship. I protest, 
too, against the supposition that I am encouraging in 
any a propensity to the mischievous and troublesome 
habit of scribbling. If the fancy of any one be pleased 
with the vision of authorship, let him dispel it by the 
perusal of one of the saddest books in the language— 
the record of “ The Calamities of Authors.” Let him 
read the earnest remonstrances of Coleridge, Sir Walter 
Scott, Charles Lamb, and even of Lord Byron. But 
the opinion which has still more authority, as coming 
from one who, placing his whole reliance on authorship, 
has found it the source not less of pecuniary independ- 
ence than of literary faine, is that of Southey. Let me 
quote his language, for it tells that the most toilsome vo- 
cation is light in contrast with the pains of professional 
authorship :—“ It was a lamentable change when lite- 
rary composition, and that exercise of reason which 
should be, as till then it had been, the noblest of human 
occupations and the highest of human enjoyments, be- 
came a trade,—a mere trade, to be pursued, not from 
aptitude or chuice, but from necessity, and for daily 
bread. It is a difficult as well as a delicate task, to ad- 
vise a youth of ardent mind and aspiring thoughts, in 
the choice of a profession ; but a wise man will have no 
hesitation in exhorting him to choose any thing rather 
than literature. Better that he should seek his fortune 
before the mast, or with a musket on his shoulder, and a 
knapsack at his back—better that he should follow the 
plough, or work at the loom or the lathe, or sweat over 
the anvil, than trust to literature as the only means of 
his support. Let the body provide for the body ; the 
intellectual part was given us for other purposes. A 
single hour of composition, won from the business of 
the day, is worth more than the whole day’s toil of him 
who works at the trade of literature: in the one case, 
the spirit comes joyfully to refresh itself, like a hart to 
the water-brooks ; in the other, it pursues its miserable 
way panting and jaded, with the dogs of hunger and 
necessity »ehind. Nor are respectability, worldly wel- 
fare, happiness, health, and even existence, all that are 
endangered by this course of life ; there are worse evils 
than neglect, poverty, imprisonment, and death. It is 
not of his earthly fortunes alone that a man may make 
shipwreck upon this perilous course ; his moral nature 
may be sacrificed, and his eternal hopes desperately ha- 
zarded. Boyse in his blanket, Savage in a prison, and 
Smart scrawling his most impassioned verses with char- 


mournful examples which might be held up to kindred 
spirits. There are even more pitiable objects than Chat- 
terton himself with the poison at his lips. His mighty 
mind brought with it into the world a taint of hereditary 
insanity, which explains the act of suicide, and divests 
it of its fearful guilt. But it is when literary adventurers 
commit the act of moral suicide, that they render them- 
selves objects of as much compassion as is compatible 
with abhorrence—when they become base in the basest 
way, and acting as panders to the lowest vices, or the 
worst passions of man’s corrupted nature, deal in scan- 
dal, sedition, obscenity, or blasphemy, whichever article 
may be most in demand, according to the disease of the 
age.”’* 

The cultivation of literary habits has not been pre- 
sented in the light of duty; but there is one view espe- | 
cially applicable to commercial men, which ought not to | 
be omitted. I hazard little in saying, that no human 
agency has wrought greater change in the world than 
the spirit of trade. ‘The missionary may be abroad— 
the schoolmaster may be abroad, but the merchant has 
penetrated into every avenue of society, and is exerting 
an influence on the moral as well as physical condition 
of mankind. He ministers to the wants of the humblest 
as well as of the highest. He sends out the hardy mari- 
ner on a distant and dangerous voyage, and by that en- 
terprise the light of the student's lamp need never fail. 
He tells the student of the precious old books on the 





coal upon the walls of a madhouse, are not the most | 








* Southey’s Essays, vol. ii. p. 83.—See note 2, 
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bookstalls perhaps of London, and then, as one* of those 
old writers quaintly remarks, “ Merchants have long 
arms, and by their bills of exchange reach all the world 
over ;” he stretches forth his arm, and soon places a 
volume on the student’s table. His influence is felt, too, 
on a larger scale: one region of the globe is visited, for 
instance, with a blighted crop—the merchant forewarns 
his correspondents, and literally as swift as the wind the 
ocean is white with the canvass of ships, freighted, to 
equalise the bounties of Heaven, and thus famines, with 
pestilence in their train, are calamities that are only read 
of. Again, the merchant has quenched the fiercest pas 
sion that burns in the human heart—the lust of war. 
What was it that at last broke the power of Napoleon, 
but the strength of commencial spirit? and it was a poor 
retort for the baffled warrior to taunt the conqueror as 
‘a nation of shopkeepers.” On a late occasion of diffi- 
culties between our own country and a European power, 
what was it that mediated to restore the ancient amity, 
but the commercial spirit of Britain? And what more 
than the spirit of commerce has fostered the natural har- 
mony between nations speaking the same noble lan- 
guage? With regard to the relation between the United 
States and England, it is perhaps vain to expect that 
the traces of a violent separation should be wholly 
effaced. Coleridge’s sublime image of a broken friend- 
ship, may aptly emblem, the moral attitude of the two 
countries— 





“ They stand aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder, 
A dreary sea hath flowed between, 
And neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been.”’+ 


The animosities of a revolution, rekindled by a second 
war, do not subside at once. But whatever prejudices 
may float on the surface, there. must flow an under cur- 
rent of friendly feeling, springing from a community of 
interests and of letters. Apart from the sympathies of 
the thoughtful and studious of the two nations, what 
has contributed more to that friendly feeling, more to 
abate ancient resentments, than the spirit of commerce ? 
The merchant has reason to be proud, looking to the 
vast or the minute influences of trade, who is better en- 
titled to the honourable exultation, that his industry is 
identified with the happiness of mankind? Bat, then 
let him reflect that every state of society brings with it 
its peculiar perils—and, while he boasts of having ban- 
ished war from the world, let him remember, that at the 
same time there have been banished the ennobling 
thoughts which owe their birth to the dangers of war. 
It must not be forgotten, that there may be the lethargy 
of peace as well as its repose. The hardy virtues, rudely 
rocked by the hand of war, are often nursed too daintily 
in the lap of peace. The manly discipline of danger 
may be relaxed, and we may grow faint-hearted with the 
blandisiments of security. The influence of commerce 
on modern society has been adverted to, for the single 
purpose of suggesting whether there are not peculiar 
duties resting upon those whose lives have fallen on a 
peaceful age, and whether it is not one of those duties 
to cultivate the purifying and elevating influences of let- 
ters. It is the profound thought of a great living poet, 
that the literature of the English language is conserva- 
tive of the freedom of those who speak it, and the proud 
enthusiasm of Wordsworth may be echoed by us— 


« We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held.” 


In proceeding to point out some of the inducements 
to cultivate those opportunities, the existence of which I 


| have endeavoured to establish, those only will be noticed 


which are connected with active life. 

It is a familiar truth, that the happiness of life is made 
up of its little unremembered incidents, rather than of its 
more conspicuous events. Now, there is nothing more 
fatal to happiness, than an incapacity to provide for un- 
occupied time. Beside the ordinary intermissions of 
daily labour, there are intervals of occasional leisure, in- 
cident to every occupation. Even the common casual- 
ties in traveling, whether for business or pleasure, will 





* Fuller’s Church History of Britain, book viii. sect. 3 
¢ Coleridge’s “ Christabel.” 
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often throw you on your own resources—for instance, 
the weary confinement in a steamboat is to be whiled 
away—you may be embargoed in a forlorn country 
tavern—you may fail in the desperate devices of amuse- 
ment at a dull watering-place, where every meal becomes 
an epoch to break the monotony of the day. Again, 
accident may interfere with most recreations; a plan of 
pleasure may be quenched by a shower of rain; an 
easterly storm may prevent the giving or receiving a 
visit. A hundred mishaps may break the frail tenure of 
your amusements; a suit of mourning and a sense of 
propriety, may withdraw you for a season from many of 
them. Your common pleasures may be cut off by a 
tedious indisposition ; you may be on the neutral ground 
of convalescence—too weak to go out, and yet well 
enough to be left alone. Solitude may in various forms 
be forced upon you, and miserable is the state of that 
person whose habit is to depend entirely on external 
support.* On the other hand, exactly in proportion as 
habits of reading are cultivated, will the dangers of idle- 
ness and the pains of listlessness be diminished. Every 
day,—the rainy as well as the bright ones,—will show 
how strong, how independent, and how happy we may 
be in the companionship of books. 

The cultivation of a taste for literature, open as it is 
to all, may exert an influence on society as it is consti- 
tuted in large cities, where there is a tendency to sepa- 
rate into clans. Whatever can infuse into these various 
divisions a community of virtuous feeling, will contri- 
bute to their mutual improvement. We might, in this 
respect, take lesson from the opposite results of the 
sympathies of the worthless. What is it that makes up 
the power of a lawless mob? Hundreds of the most de- 
graded are suddenly congregated near one spot—ruffians 
who have never met, and may never meet again— 
their faces hid by night from each other’s sight—and 
yet when the contagion of some wicked sympathy has 
seized them, they can strike terror into the heart of a 
trembling city. Now, the sympathies of the good and 
the intelligent are not less strong, because they wear a 





gentler form, and speak in tones milder than the voice of | 


tumult. We live too much in ignorance of the hidden 
feelings which connect us together. Whatever awakens 
the common principles of human nature, or creates a 
fellowship among men, adds to the stock of moral power. 
It is vain to force discordant alliances; but the more 


you can by natural sympathies unite the departments of | 


society, the more you add to its virtue. A deep influ- 
ence of this kind may be traced in the harmonising 
effects of literary tastes. If two persons but read the 
same book, there is a concord in the heart of one which 
may be answered from the heart of the other. Strangers, 


with the ocean between, discover in some sympathy of | 
literature the elements of friendship, and may not those | 


who dwell in the houses of the same city be bound still 
more closely together by the same principle? Each 
disinterested fellow-feeling gives vigour to our local at- 
tachments—those emotions kindred to the family of 
virtues. “Show me,” says the wise author of a very 
pleasant book, “ a man who cares no more for one place 
than another, and I will show you in that same person 
one who loves nothing but himself.”’+ 


Another salutary influence of literature is in the cor- 
rection of some of the incidental effects of the ordinary 
intercourse between man and man. The turmoil of the 
world demands the ruder energies of our nature—dex- 
terity in making bargains; caution in guarding our in- 
terests ; sternness in vindicating our rights; reserve to 
check impertinence and intrusion ; and the less amiable 
elements of our being are wanted to encounter the harsh 
contact to which we are exposed. With these so often 
in view, we are apt to forget the purer and holier affec- 
tions, that are deep buried in the heart. Not reflecting 
that, unlike the other principles, they are from their very 
nature susceptible of only occasional development, we 
are in danger of doubting their very existence. It was 
a beautiful reflection of that merchant’s clerk to whom | 
have already alluded, that “there is a monotony in the 
affections, which people living together, or very frequent- 
ly seeing each other, are apt to give into; a sort of in- 
difference in the expression of kindness for each other, 
which demands that we should sometimes call to our aid 





* See note 3. 
t “The Doctor,” vol. ii. p. 15. 
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| ther than to open their mouths to their attendants. The 
| minds of those who rely on the chance issues of the 
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the trickery of surprise.”* In the same way, meeting 
in our daily walks, passing by those whose faces have 
become familiar by frequent encounter, we do not realise 
the untold attachment which exists among us, needing 
only some chance to call it forth—mutual affection 
springing from the fact of the scene of our lives being 
the same, and confirmed by that pride which did not 
soil the tongue of an inspired apostle, that we are “ citi- 
zens of no mean city.” 

The tendency of active life is not only often to con- 
ceal some of the purest elements of human nature, but 
to bring into undue prominence many of the worst. 
The angry passions are seen in ceaseless conflict—the 
lust of power; corrupt and malignant party spirit; the 
insatiable thirst for money ; the fierce contests of vulgar 
minded men; blasphemy ; the recklessness of the pro- 
fligate, are spectacles that the sun shines on daily. And 
what weighs down the heart yet more, is the contempla- 
tion forced on every one, of the little passions, miserable 
jealousies and suspicions, intrigues and artifices, the 
tricks of self-advancement, envy of another man’s good 
name, the small devices to get a small reputation, the 
diminutive malice of an unforgiving temper, and all the 
meannesses of mankind, which, more than open malignity, 
| engender disgust with human nature. There is nothing 
| easier than to become a misanthrope. Looking at the 
picture of life on the dark side, men become cynical ; 
| the scurf of infidelity grows over their hearts; they 
seat themselves in “ the seat of the scornful,” and the 
| very lineaments of the face settle into the malignant 
| sneer which is so painfully stamped on the portrait of a 
| 
| 
| 








Voltaire. The hopefulness of even the pure in spirit 
sickens, for they behold the generous and confiding be- 
trayed, the open-hearted victims to their own frankness ; 
kindness returned with ingratitude ; modest worth pa- 
tient under the usurpations of falsehood and of impu- 
dence, and thus virtue is thrown back upon itself. These 
are perils of human life, and oh ! how is the heart to be 
| sustained when it looks forth on such sights as these ? 
| There is, indeed, a higher agency than literature, yet it 
may help to save from despairing of human nature. It 
| tells that, in spite of disappointments, there is room for 
| virtuous hope. While the feelings of the man of the 
| world are embittered by the strife of the angry and little 

passions, the student can refresh his spirit by contem- 
| plating the purer passions that move in a loftier sphere. 
The worst passions lie on the surface—seldom slumber- 
| ing, and always ready to start into action; the truth of 
| their existence is the sad lesson we are taught by the 
| world; the equal truth of the existence of our nobler 
emotions we may learn from communion with the wise 
and good, on the pages of books. 

The easy access to books at the present day, is too 
familiar for comment. Embarrassment of an opposite 
kind arises from the inordinate increase of publications. 
At a period when there are hundreds of authors, and 
thousands of critics, there is danger of being bewildered 
in the crowd. The mind is oppressed with the concep- 
tion of the number of books, and still more alarmed at 
the prospect of the rising flood. It was no doubt a mer- 
| ciful providence, that the art of printing was not brought 
earlier into action.t It is erroneous to suppose, that for 
ordinary purposes a great number or variety of books is 
| needed. A collection of twenty, or even fewer volumes, 
| might be named, which would serve as fast and never- 
failing friends. Let no one accustom himself to depend 
entirely on cotemporary publications—a wretched way 
of living as it were from hand to mouth. It was a ridicu- 
lous piece of barbarian aristocracy, which caused the 
Otaheitan chieftains, as described by an early navigator, 
to deem it beneath their dignity to feed themselves ra- 


press, are in the same childish state. But the choice of 
books, and habits of reading, are subjects too extensive 
to be treated even incidentally. I desire only to present 
a warning which may be useful not only to those of par- 
tially formed tastes, but to habitual readers. It occurs 
in the anonymous work entitled “The Doctor,” a pro- 
duction not less rich in wisdom than in learning and 
wit: “ Readers, you whose hearts are open, whose un- 
derstandings are not yet hardened, and whose feelings 





* Charles Lamb’s letter respecting the dedication 
with which he proposed to surprise his sister. 
t See note 4, 





are neither exhausted nor incrusted by the world, take 
from me a better rule than any professors of criticism 
will teach you ! 

“ Would you know whether the tendency of a book 
is good or evil, examine in what state of mind you lay 
it down. Has it induced you to suspect that what you 
have been accustomed to think unlawful, may after all 
be innocent; and that that may be harmless which you 
have hitherto been taught to think dangerous? Has it 
tended to make you dissatisfied and impatient, under the 
control of others; and disposed you to relax in that 
self-government, without which both the laws of God 
and man tell us there can be no virtue, and consequent- 
ly no happiness? Has it attempted to abate your ad- 
miration and reverence for what is great and good, and 
to diminish in you the love of your country and your 
fellow-creatures? Has it addressed itself to your pride, 
your vanity, your selfishness, or any other of your evil 
propensities? Has it defiled the imagination with what 
is loathsome, and shocked the heart with what is mon- 
strous ? Has it disturbed the sense of right and wrong, 
which the Creator has implanted in the human soul? If 
so—if you are conscious of all or any of these effects— 
or, if having escaped from all, you have felt that such 
were the effects it was intended to prodace, throw the 
book in the fire, whatever name it may bear in the 
title page! ‘Throw it in the fire, young man, though it 
should have been the gift of a friend! Young lady, 
away with the whole set, though it should be the pro- 
minent furniture of a rose-wood book case !”* 

There is one department of letters on which I desire 
to say a few words, because it is peculiarly exposed to the 
injury of being too often taken at second hand—the lite- 
rature of the drama. It is far from my intention to touch 
the general topic of theatrical exhibitions, but I do stand 
here to maintain the value of private study. The stage 
may be a fit mirror for the works of most dramatists, 
but if any person relies upon it as a faithful interpreter 
of the gentle spirit and the “myriad mind” of Shak- 
speare, let me warn him that he is wofully deceived. 
That region is too lofty and too pure for scenic art to 
reach. The genius of Garrick sank beneath the effort. 
The deep philosophy and the delicate painting are to be 
appreciated with the book in hand, and if any one has 
put his intellect in pledge to receive his idea of Shak- 
speare from the actors, let me remind him that at least 
four of his chief dramas have been wretchedly mutilated 
for the very purpose of adapting them to the stage. In 
Richard, passages have been interpolated which the heart 
of the poet would have repudiated with disgust. In the 
Tempest there was not love enough, and actually a se- 
cond pair of lovers is thrust in. Romeo and Juliet was 
not tragic enough, and a deeper shade is added to the 
catastrophe. King Lear was too tragic, and the catas- 
trophe must be abated. Whatever may have been done 
of late years to restore that overpowering drama nearer 
to its truth, it is still far from being the same drama we 
find in the book. Allow me to sustain these opinions 
by the authority of one who, having witnessed the best 
theatric talent of his times, retired to his own secluded 
study as the only theatre in which he could behold the 
genius of Shakspeare. Charles Lamb, with all his par- 
tialities for the stage, has recorded this deliberate judg- 
ment: “ The Lear of Shakspeare cannot be acted—it is 
essentially impossible to be represented on a stage. The 
contemptible machinery by which they mimic the storm 
he goes out in, is not more inadequate to represent the 
horrors of the real elements, than any actor can be to 
represent Lear: they might more easily propose to per- 
sonate the Satan of Milton upon a stage, or one of Mi- 
chael Angelo’s terrible figures. The greatness of Lear 
is not in corporal dimension, but in intellectual; the 
explosions of his passions are terrible as a voleano ; they 
are storms turning up and disclosing to the bottom that 
sea, his mind, with all its vast riches. It is his mind 
which is laid bare. This case of flesh and blood seems 
too insignificant to be thought on; even as he himself 
neglects it. On the stage we see nothing but corporal 
infirmities and weakness, the impotence of rage: while 
we read it, we see not Lear, but we are Lear, we are in 
his mind, we are sustained by a grandeur which baffles 
the malice of daughters and storms....... What 
have looks or tones to do with that sublime identifica- 
tion of his age, with that of the Aeavens themselves, 





* « The Doctor,” vol. ii. p, 87. 
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when in his reproaches to them for conniving at the in- 
justice of his children, he reminds them that “ they 
themselves are old?”’ What gesture shall we appropriate 
to this? What has the voice or the eye to do with such 
things? But the play is beyond all art, as the tamper- 
ings with it show: it is too hard and stony; it must 
have love scenes and a happy ending. It is not enough 
that Cordelia is a daughter, she must shine as a lover 
too..... A happy ending !—as if the living martyr- 
dom that Lear had gone through,—the flaying of his 
feelings alive, did not make a fair dismissal from the 
stage of life, the only decorous thing for him. If he is 
to live and be happy after; if he could sustain this 
world’s burden after, why all this pudder and prepara- 
tion—why torment us with all this unnecessary sym- 
pathy? As if the childish pleasure of getting his gilt 
robes and sceptre again could tempt him to act over 
again his misused station,—as if at his years, and with 
his experience, any thing was left but to die.”* 

There is one vitiated literary habit which demands a 
word of condemnation. The value of literature in the 
eyes of some seems to be, that it ministers to vanity and 
self-display. The printed page is made the pattern of 
conversation, and it is deemed wise to “ talk like a book.” 
Too impatient for the developments of nature, like chil- 
dren gardening, they dig up the seed which they have 
planted, to see and to show how much it may have 
grown. By such childishness a reproach is brought upon 
literature, and some who thus falsely cultivate it, become 
nuisances in society. The well-informed are often, un- 
der the apprehension of imputed ostentation, found re- 
tiring into the harmlessness of silence, when the foremost 
rank is filled with the more presumptuous and less 
worthy—the pedants of both sexes. 

True literature, applied to its true purposes, will leave 
no hour weary—it tranquilises the cares and the asperi- 
ties of business—it fosters the sympathies of society, 
and more than all, it crowns the love of home. Relying 
on a habit of reading, rather than on common amuse- 
ments, you find the heart more equally sustained—a per- 
manency impressed upon the feelings—the freshness of 
youth carried forward into the maturity of manhood—a 
harmony given to your life— 


«“ Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee, when gray hairs are nigh, 
A melancholy slave ; 
But an old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to thy grave.’’t 


—=_>—— 
NOTES. 


NOTE l, 


The quotation is from the Life of Roscoe, by Hartley 
Coleridge, contained in his “ Biographia Borealis, or 
Lives of Distinguished Northerns,” a volume of un- 
common worth and attractiveness, not only for biogra- 
phical information, but for the truth of the feeling and 
philosophy interwoven with it. The biography contains 
the following passages, which are also pertinent to the 
present occasion ; referring to some poetical pieces of 
Lorenzo de Medici, collected and published by Mr. Ros- 
coe, the biographer adds— 

“ He conferred a benefit on all merchants, all politi- 
cians, and all poets, by so doing. For they prove that 
neither commerce nor politics destroy the vigour of 
imagination, or make callous the poetic sensibilities ; 
and prove, too, that the imagination may be exercised 
and beautified, the finest susceptibilities may be kept 
alive, without impairing the practical judgment and ex- 
ecutive powers,—without unfitting a man for the world. 
In the faculties which the great Creator has bestowed 
upon his creatures, there is no envy, no grudging, no 
monopoly ; one pines not because another flourishes; if 
any be emaciated, it is not because another is fed, but 
because itself is starved. Shakspeare himself displayed 
the abilities of a ruler. Was he not a manager? and 
in that capacity had he not jarring interests to reconcile, 
factions to pacify or subdue, finances to arrange, and a 
capricious public to satisfy? His worldly avocations 
were as little poetical as those of any man on ’change.” 





* Essay on the Tragedies of Shakspeare. 
t Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, p. 341. 








Of Mr. Roscoe’s pecuniary difficulties he says— 

“ During this four years’ struggle, he alienated those 
treasures of art and learning which it had been the pride 
and pleasure of his life to gather together. Books, prints, 
drawings, pictures, all went rather to testify his honour 
than to satisfy his creditors. Yet his feelings were not 
aggravated either by the world’s reproach or his own. 
Those who lost by his losses, never questioned his in- 
tegrity ; and he never complained, or had cause to com- 
plain, of any superfluous rigour from the persons to 
whom he was indebted. It was a common misfortune, 
which was to be divided as equally as possible.” 

“ Nothing can better display the composure or the 
vigour of his mind, under these trials, than the beautiful 
sonnet with which he took leave of his library : 


As one who, destined from his friends to part, 
Regrets their loss, yet hopes again erewhile 
To share their converse and enjoy their smile, 
And tempers, as he may, affliction’s dart— 
Thus, lov’d associates! chiefs of elder art! 
Teachers of wisdom, who could once beguile 
My tedious hours, and brighten every toil, 

I now resign you, nor with fainting heart : 
For, pass a few short years, or days, or hours, 
And happier seasons may their dawn unfold, 
And all your sacred fellowships restore ; 
When, freed from earth, unlimited its powers, 
Mind shall with mind direct communion hold, 
And kindred spirits meet, to part no more.” 


The reader of the Sketch Book will remember Wash- 
ington Irving’s fine tribute to the character of Roscoe. 


Nore. 2. 


Having quoted this strong remonstrance of Southey’s 
against professional authorship, I am desirous of connect- 
ing with it here, his equally feeling expression of literary 
happiness. For the earnest admonition in the former, 
the fashion of prose was appropriate ; but the deep emo- 
tion of the latter demanded the more impassioned form of 
verse. It occurs in a letter to Sir Egerton Brydges: 


“ Having no library within reach, I live upon my own 
stores—which are, however, more ample perhaps than 
were ever before possessed by one whose whole estate was 
in his inkstand. 


«“ My days among the dead are past ; 
Around me I behold, 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old: 
My never failing friends are they 
With whom I converse day by day. 


«“ With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in wo 
And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 
My cheeks have often been bedewed 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


«“ My thoughts are with the dead: with them 
I live in long past years— 
Their virtues love, their faults condemn— 
Partake their hopes and fears ; 
And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with a humble mind. 


« My hopes are with the dead: anon 
My place with them will be— 
And I with them shall travel on 
Through all futurity ; 
Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
That will not perish in the dust.” 


Autobiography of Sir E. Brydges, Vol. ., p. 272. 





Note 3. 


The dangers and difficulties of solitude are the theme 
of one of Cowley’s prose essays, ffom which the follow- 
ing passage is quoted : 

“Our dear self is so wearisome to us, that we can 
scarcely support its conversation for an hour together. 
. . » It is a deplorable condition, this, and drives a man 
sometimes to pitiful shifts, in seeking how to avoid him- 





self. The truth of the matter is, that neither he who is 
a fop in the world is a fit man to be alone, nor he who 
has set his heart much upon the world, though he have 
never so much understanding; so that solitude can be 
well fitted and sit right, but upon a very few persons. 
They must have enough knowledge of the world to see 
the vanity of it, and enough virtue to despise all vanity : 
if the mind be possessed with any lust or passions, a man 
had better be in a fair than in a wood alone. They may, 
like petty thieves, cheat us perhaps, and pick our pockets, 
in the midst of company ; but, like robbers, they use to 
strip and bind, or murder us, when they catch us alone. 
This is but to retreat from men, and to fall into the hands 
of devils. It is like the punishment of parricides among 
the Romans—to be sewed into a bag with an ape, a dog, 
and a serpent. 

“The first work, therefore, that a man must do, to 
make himself capable of the good of solitude, is the very 
eradication of all his lusts; for how is it possible fora 
man to enjoy himself, while his affections are tied to 
things without himself? In the second place, he must 
learn the art, and get the habit of thinking: for this, too, 
no less than well speaking, depends upon much practice ; 
and cugitation is the thing which distinguishes the soli- 
tude of a God from a wild beast. Now, because the soul 
of man is not, by its own nature or observation, furnish- 
ed with sufficient materials to work upon, it is necessary 
for it to have continual recourse to learning and books 
for fresh supplies—so that the solitary life will grow in- 
digent and be ready to starve without them ; but if once 
we be thoroughly engaged in the love of letters, instead 
of being wearied with the length of any day, we shall 
only complain of the shortness of our whole life, 


“O vita, stulto longior, sapient frevio! 
O life, long to the fool, short to the wise. 


“ The first minister of state has not so much business 
in public, as a wise man has in private: if the one have 
little leisure to be alone, the other has less to be in com- 
pany; the one has but part of the affairs of one nation, 
the other all the works of God and nature under his con- 
sideration. There is no saying shocks me so much as 
that which I hear often— That a man does not know 
how to pass his time.’ It would have been but ill spoken 
by Methusalem in the nine hundred sixty-ninth year of 
his life ; so far it is from us, who have not time enough 
to attain to the utmost perfection of any part of any 
science, to have cause to complain that we are forced to 
be idle for wantof work. But this, you will say, is work 
only for the learned—others are not capable either of the 
employments or divertisements that arrives from letters. 
I know they are not; and therefore cannot much recom- 
mend solitude to a man totally illiterate. But if any man 
be so unlearned as to want entertainment of the little in- 
tervals of accidental solitude, which frequently occur in 
almost all conditions, it is truly a great shame, both to 
his parents and to himself.”— Cowley’s Fssays. 


The perils of solitude are presented in a somewhat 
more startling form, by Sir Thomas Brown : 

« Lord, deliver me from myself, is a part of my litany, 
and the first voice of my retired imaginations. There is 
no man alone, because every man is a microscosm, and 
carries the whole werld about him: nunguam minus 
solus quam cum solus, though it be the apophthegm of a 
wise man, is yet true in the mouth of a fool ; for, indeed, 
though in a wilderness, a man is never alone, not only 
because he is with himself and his own thoughts, but be- 
cause he is with the devil, who ever consorts with our 
solitude, and is that unruly rebel that musters up those 
disordered motives which accompany our sequestered 
imaginations.” —Religio Medici, Part II. 


Nore 4. 


To this expression of small thanksgiving, thrown out 
half in jest, with regard to the invention of printing, I 
find quite a grave counterpart, on recurring since to a 
volume of Sir Thomas Brown’s. His meditation, even 
two hundred years ago, was as follows : 

“TI have heard some with deep sighs lament the lost 
lines of Cicero; others with as deep groans deplore the 
combustion of the library of Alexandria: for my own 
part, I think there be too many in the world, and could 
with patience behold the urn and ashes of the Vatican, 
could I with a few others, recover the perished leaves of 
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of Solomon. I would not omit a copy of Enoch’s Pil- 
lars, had they many nearer authors than Josephus, or did 
not relish somewhat of the fable. Some men have writ- 
ten more than others have spoken : Pineda* quotes more 
authors in one work than are necessary in a whole world. 
Of those three great inventionst in Germany, there are 
two which are not without their incommodities, It is not 
a melancholy utinam of my own, but the desires of bet- 
ter heads, that there were a general synod, not to unite 
the incompatible difference of religion, but for the benefit 
of learning, to reduce it as it lay at first, in a few and 
solid authors, and to condemn to the fire those swarms 
and millions of rhapsodies begotten only to distract and 
abuse the weaker judgments of scholars, and to maintain 
the trade and mystery of typographers.” 
Religio Medici, Part I. 





Sir Egerton Brydges quotes an extract from Cobbett’s 
Register, which contains an alarming evidence of the in- 
crease of literary supply : 

«It is a curious fact, that, within these four or five 
years, no less than four corn-mills, in the neighbourhood 
of Uxbridge, and several in the neighbourhood of Maid- 
stone, have been turned into paper-mills!| One would 
think that the poor souls had actually taken to eating 
the books.” 

Autobiography of Sir E. Brydges, Vol. I., p. 352. 


THE END. 





Concluding Aecture, 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE 


ATHENIAN INSTITUTE AND MERCANTILE LIBRARY, 


Tnesday, April 17, 1838. 


BY JOSEPH HOPKINSON, 


Judge of the United States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. 


As these lectures, for this season, are coming to their 
conclusion, I hope it will not be thought unbecoming in 
me to speak of the gentlemen who have gone before me 
in this duty. Although we have a common design, each 
individual stands on hisown merit; and I may therefore 
be aliowed to render to them the praise which is justly 
their due, without the suspicion of appropriating any 
part of it to myself. I appeal to those who have honour- 
ed this Institute with their patronage, when I declare my 
belief that it has performed all that was reasonably ex- 
pected from it: and, on the other hand, it affords me a 
high gratification to say, that the support it has received 
from you has far cxceeded my hopes, and even the 
anticipations af those who were most confident of its 
success. 

You have heard, and, no doubt, duly appreciated, the 
learning and eloquence that have been delivered from this 
place. You have seen gentlemen distinguished for their 
high acquirements, present themselves to you, offering 
the fruits of long and laborious studies, and enriching 
you with the treasures, it has cost them many years to 
accumulate. The subjects of their discourses bave been 
selected with a view to utility and solid instruction ; 
while the manner of treating them has been shaped to 
make them pleasant and acceptable. To mix the useful 
with the agreeable—to make knowledge attractive, by 
adorning it with the garlands of eloquence, and touching 
it with the glowing tints of imagination—has been the 
aim of the gentlemen who have addressed you. That 
they have succeeded, is amply proved by your constant 
and deep attention, and by the increasing favour their 
exertions have won from the public. 

I tell you, with entire sincerity and truth, that I shall 
make no attempt to emulate the learning or brilliancy of 
the discourses you have heard. I shall not compete with 
them by the elevation of my subject, or in my manner 
of treating it. My désign is to offer you a plain, familiar, 
fireside lecture, on a plain and every-day subject, which 
neither requires, nor is susceptible of the embellishments 
of fancy, or the researches of learning. 





* Pineda quotes in his “ Monarchia Ecclesiastica,” one 
thousand and forty authors. 
} Printing, gunpowder, and clocks. 
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When we see how abundantly the means of comfort 

and content are provided for the use of man, and how 
accessible, in a reasonable degree, they are to all, we can- 
not but be surprised by the complaints and murmurs, the 
misfortunes and distress, which are heard and seen on 
every side. It was said, two thousand years ago, by a 
great poet, who knew mankind well, that no one is_con- 
tented with his lot. But if the most happy may find 
something to complain of, it is not less true that the most 
unfortunate have much in their power to mitigate the 
evils they deplore. It is even more true, that many, if 
not most, of the evils which the impatient and irritated 
sufferer charges to his ill fortune, to accident, to the mis- 
conduct of others, to the injustice or neglect of the world, 
will be found, when honestly traced to their true source, 
to have arisen from a defect in the person himself—tothis 
own want of Common Sense. Yet this is the last de- 
ficiency any one suspects in himself. Men will acknow- 
ledge that they are not learned—that they are not witty— 
they have not genius; but to be told that they have not 
Common Sense, would offend or astonish the dullest and 
the most humble. It is thought to be the common pro- 
perty of all, and to be shared by all with a considerable 
equality. Now, in truth, this Common Sense is assured- 
ly the most rare, as"it is the most useful, faculty which 
man can possess. By Common Sense, I would be un- 
derstood to mean good sense. I shall use them as con- 
vertible terms; as a quality distinct from the acquisitions 
of learning, aud the creative powers of genius. What 
is this common sense, this good sense, which is so freely 
and unceremoniously claimed by every one, as a natural 
inheritance? It is the judgment of a sound, clear un- 
derstanding—neither deceived by false appearances, nor 
exaggerated by imagination, nor distorted by passion or 
prejudice. It views things as they are, stripped of acci- 
dental circumstances, and is misled by no delusions, It 
goes directly to its conclusion, avoiding every tortuous 
path. It deals in plain, intelligible propositions, carried 
out to practical, indisputable consequences, It never 
loses itself in the labyrinths of speculative theories, or 
the perplexities of abstractions. It is the best guide in 
the most elevated and scientific investigations, while it is 
the safest counsellor in the ordinary and minute affairs of 
life. It is inseparably connected with honesty, with an 
upright and candid dealing in all things, joined with a 
becoming diffidence of itself. It is this which particu- 
larly distinguishes it from the cunning of the mean and 
selfish—from the artfulness which endeavours to accom- 
plish its ends by indirect and deceptive means. Such is 
the Common Sense of which I speak to you; and, gene- 
rally speaking, he who possesses it will command his own 
fortune. This good sense is the great and final arbiter 
of all human works. Professed critics are proverbial 
blunderers ; but the settled and permanent judgment of 
mankind never errs. It was truly said by Dr. Johnson, 
that, “ By the common sense of readers, uncorrupted by 
literary prejudices, after all the refinements of subtlety 
and the dogmatism of learning, must be decided all claims 
to poetical honours.” ‘This must be even more true of 
productions less spiritual. 

Bulwer, in one of his late novels, thus characterises 
my subject: “Good sense is not merely an intellectual 
attribute—it is rather the result of a just equilibrium of 
all our faculties, spiritual and moral.” ....... “It 
is the natural result of thinking justly and seeing 
clearly.” 

There is no class of men which has suffered so much 
from the want of discretion and foresight, as the men of 
genius and imagination, in science, literature, and the 
arts. They seem to live in a region above the business 
of life—to breathe a higher and more exhilarating atmo- 
sphere, which intoxicates and bewilders their understand- 
ing—changes the natural colour and shape of all things 
around them—and hides from them the wants and neces- 
sities which can be supplied only by the ordinary means 
of industry and economy. They live in a perpetual, un- 
real dream, in a world of their own. If such men could 
subsist on air, or their own bright imaginings, they 
would be the happiest of human beings: but they are 
reminded, day by day, that, like other men, they require 
more substantial food. The calamities of these children 
of genius—especially of authors—have, for ages, been 
a fruitful source of declamatory reproaches, of sickly 
sympathy, and whining lamentations, upon the coldness, 
ingratitude, and injustice of the world; as if their neigh- 


are indulging themselves in the luxury of writing son- 
nets to ideal love, or odes to adversity—in weaving 
visionary theories of philosophy, or, perchance, wasting 
life in the pursuit of perpetual motion or the philoso- 
pher’s stone—refusing even to take care of the rewards 
which are returned to them for their labours. They ex- 
pect to be reverenced as supeiior men, and indulged as 
spoilt children ; to be looked upon as prodigies of mind, 
and to be taken care of as helpless idiots. If they would 
husband their gains with ordinary prudence, with com- 
mon sense, they would have but little cause to complain 
of neglect or want. 

If our time would allow, it might afford both amuse- 
ment and instruction to follow some of these complaining 
geniuses through their lives, when it would be manifest 
that, in nineteen cases out of twenty, their sufferings 
have been the immediate consequence of their own pride, 
folly, or vices; of a total disregard of themselves and 
their indispensable comforts and interests, and a most 
unreasonable expectation of support and attention from 
others. Instead of making an effort for their own relief, 
they find it more agreeable to arraign the public, some- 
times with lamentations, and sometimes with bitter re- 
proaches and brilliant wit. If they would take common 
sense for their patron, they would want no other, and 
that would never disappoint them. Some of these child- 
ren of genius are the victims of a morbid sensibility that 
suffers from every touch ; and they whine about injury 
and neglect, when they are neither injured or neglected : 
some cherish a false and irritable pride, forever seeking 
and giving offence, even to those who are most willing 
to serve them—and then they denounce the avarice and 
arrogance of the rich and great. Some glory in an open 
contempt of the most ordinary and obvious attention to 
their interest and necessities, They are equally careless 
of the acquisition and preservation of the means of sub- 
sistence and comfort. In all these varieties of error or 
folly, there is a manifest want of good sense, which would 
have averted or diminished the affliction they produced. 
Is it not obvious that, if to genius and talents there had 
been added a reasonable share of prudence and economy, 
some thought of to-morrow and its wants, many of those 
who endured mortifications and poverty, would have en- 
joyed an honourable independence and a more respectable 
character ? 


«Some to whom Heav’n in wit hath been profuse, 
Want as much more to turn it to its use.” 


The Spanish proverb wisely declares that “ Knowledge 
will become folly, if good sense do not take care of it:” 
and again—* He who has learning, and not discretion, 
has only the advantage of having more ways to expose 
himself.” 

Walter Scott was a rare instance of the combination 
of genius with good sense ; of a fine imagination, which 
he did not suffer to run wild, and never for a moment to 
sink into indecency or immorality. I find in bim a po- 
tent ally for my opinions, His friend, Allan Cunning- 
ham, had sent him a volume of his own poetry. Scott, 
in his reply, criticises, with kindness, but with frankness, 
one of the pieces, In concluding his letter, he speaks 
thus to my purpose: “ All this freedom you will excuse, 
I know, on the part of one who has the truest respect for 
the manly independence of character, which rests for its 
support on honest industry, instead of indulging the 
foolish fastidiousness, formerly suppesed to be essential 
to the poetical temperament, and which has induced 
some men of real talents to become coxcombs—some to 
become so!s—some to plunge themselves into want, 
others into equal miseries of dependence—merely be- 
cause, forsooth, they were men of genius, and wise above 
the ordinary, and, I say, the manly duties of human life. 
‘I’d rather be a kitten, and-cry mew,’ than write the best 
poetry in the world, on condition of laying aside com- 
mon sense in the ordinary transactions and business of 
the world.” 

He wishes Allan to indulge his muse in her hours of 
leisure, after having played “his part manfully through 
a day of labour.” 

But there is one (I do not mean to say there are not 
more) son of genius, a loved and honoured name, who 
lived always under the hard pressure of pecuniary em- 
barrassments, from the mere simplicity, I might say 
childishness, of his nature. It was indeed a defect of 
prudence, a want of common sense: but it arose from a 
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feeling, so generous and amiable, that the sternest justice 
withholds her condemnation, while humanity will pity 
and praise. I speak of Oliver Goldsmith—a man 80 pe- 
culiar in the beauty and compass of his genius, in his 
habits of life, his dispositions and character, as to form a 
class of himself. How pure and bright did his lamp 
burn! How did its rays illuminate every department of 
literature! With what inimitable grace, without the 
appearance of an effort, did his genius rise to the lofty 
height of poetry, or pour its limpid streams of classic 
prose! His great and affectionate friend, who wrote the 
inscription for his monument, and who was not given to 
flattery or fond of lavishing his praise, said of him, with 
strict truth, that he was a “ Poet, Natural Philosopher, 
and Historian, who left no species of writing untouched 
or unadorned by his pen—that he was a powerful master 
over the affections. of a genius at once sublime, lively, 
and equal to any subject; in expression, at once noble, 
pure, and delicate.” Who has surpassed him, since his 
day, asa poet? I shall be told, Lord Byron. Who, as 
a novelist? I shall be answered, Sir Walter Scutt. Time 
will give the best reply to these answers. For my part, 
I would take my chance with the good old Vicar against 
the best of them. 

In speaking of Goldsmith, may I not remind you of 
that mild, but beautiful and bright gem of poetry, his 
« Edwin and Angelina?” Scan it, verse by verse, line 
by line: search for any thing incongruous or harsh—for 
a word or thought that is not poetical—and you will 
search in vain. There is not a moment of obscurity : 
the idea shines forth from every word, as clear and as 
bright asthe day. I take two or three specimens, with- 
out any preference over the rest. 


“ For here, forlorn and lost, I tread, 
With fainting steps and slow ; 
And wilds immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as I go.” 


“ No flocks that range the valley free, 
To slaughter I condemn— 
Taught by the Power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them.” 


«“ And what is Friendship, but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade—that follows wealth and fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep.” 


I pray you also to receive a few lines from his “'Tra- 
veller,” and “ Deserted Village.” They cannot fatigue, 
although they will have no novelty to you. Describing 
the humble but contented life of the hardy Swiss: 


“Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear the hill that lifts him to the storms ; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast— 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more.” 


In the “ Deserted Village,” there is a touching account 
of the character and life of a truly pious and paternal 
pastor of a village flock: 


“Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch’d and wept, he prayed and felt for all.” 


Mark the poetic beauty of these lines: 


« And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledg’d offspring to the skies; 
He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 


In what follows, there is an awful solemnity, which can- 
not be surpassed : 
“ Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control, 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down, the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last, faltering accents whisper’d praise.” 


Allow me half a dozen lines more, to show you a rare 
union of the sublime with the beautiful. The subject is 
still the village pastor : 


«To them his heart, his love, his grief, were giv’n, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heav’n— 


will not last. Nothing is permanent but truth ; and the 


As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway meets the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


All this is poetry—the poetry of truth and nature: to 
the young and the old, the learned and the unlearned ; 
for every people and every age. [t is poetry to the ear, 
the understanding, and the heart; and does not merely 
address itself to the eye in measured lines and numbered 
stanzas, and to the imagination by extravagant absurdi- 
ties. You will not go to reviewers and critics to know 
whether you may admire it—your heart and good sense 
decide the question. 

I should not have ventured to recite passages from 
these poems to an audience in which there are probably 
but few, if any, individuals on whose memory they are 
not indelibly impressed, were it not that you may contrast 
their soft and flowing melody, their fascinating simplicity, 
and their natural grandeur, with the harsh and limping 
jargon, and the dull obscurity of some of the popular 
poems of the present fashion. The verses I have re- 
peated are trite—I know they are. They therefore the 
better answer my purpose: they show how well they 
wear ; how long they can retain the freshness and vigour 
of youth. Their beauty is not impaired, nor their strength 
wasted by a lapse of eighty years. They are familiar to 
every man, woman, and child, who reads at all: but who 
will venture to predict that, eighty years from this time, 
one stanza, one line of Lor’ 8yron will be repeated or 
remembered by man, woman child? It will be for- 
gotten that “such thing were.” 

I wish you to contrast the poetry and purity of Gold- 
smith, with the hard discords, the artificial, overwrought 
imagery, and the licentious enormities of such a produc- 
tion as Don Juan; which is pronounced by the admirers 
of the noble author, to be his greatest work—at least by 
some of them—in which the powers of his genius, such 
as they were, are exerted to madden the passions, to cor- 
rupt the heart, and destroy good taste. I shall doubtless 
oppose myself to many who have no mean standing in 
literature, when I deliberately declare that, in my opinion, 
the man who looks to posterity for fame, had better take 
to himself the few short poems, not exceeding altogether 
five and thirty pages, I have alluded to, from the pen of 
Oliver Goldsmith, than all the cantos of Byron, from the 
first line of Childe Harold tothe last of Don Juan. And 
yet this profligate poet, and more profligate man, is—I 
hope I may say, has been—“ lord of the ascendant,” in 
the region of poetry. And has he been so only with the 
profligate 1—with beings like himself, equally destitute of 
virtue and decency? No! I must in sorrow admit that 
he has found favour, superlative favour, with those who 
detest his vices, as if they are not as foully written on 
his pages as in his life. And you of the gentler, purer 
sex—for such you are—that you should be found among 
the admirers of one who held you all in habitual, un- 
mitigated contempt; and who incessantly laboured to 
make you traly contemptible: that you should nurse and 
cherish the viper in your delicate bosoms—that you 
should honour one who abused the gifts that God had 
given him, to degrade the best work of that God. In 
what estimation did he hold woman ? I dare not answer 
the question here. You would turn your blushing, 
burning faces from me, were I to attempt it. Is there 
a woman who hears me who would suffer her own 
brother (a father would not think of it) to read to her 
the pages of Don Juan? Few, very few, I trust, know 
any thing about them. It is an honourable and a safe 
ignorance: I pray you to remain in it. Put into a glass 
of the purest water one drop of some dark and foul fluid, 
and mark how quickly it pervades the whole, clouding 
its brightness. So it is with the mind of woman. A 
man sometimes turns back or halts on the road to vice— 
a woman, never. Let her beware then of the first step. 

« Be that you are—a woman: if you would be 

More, you ’re none.” 

I pray you to pardon my digression (although it is 
hardly so, for good sense is the companion and teacher 
of pure taste), from my immediate subject: but I can 
never turn, in thought or speech, to the prevailing pre- 
ference of such writers as Byron, over the true, natural, 
and great poets, whose works are scarcely known by 
name to the readers of the books of the day, without a 
strong emotion of indignation and disgust. This fashion 

















time must be approaching when the mighty names of 
Dryden, and Pope, and others of the same class (I name 
not Shakspeare—he cannot be put aside, even by the 
folly of fashion) will again ride triumphant in the intel- 
lectual world—and the insects who have for the moment 


obscured their glory, by coming close upon our vision, 
will perish and be forgotten. The power of Common 
Sense, the great corrective of error, will bring us back to 


a better judgment; to u proper estimate of these works. 
A false imagination rules the day: a heated, deleterious 
fancy—dangerous passions are encouraged—a delirium 
is raging; which distorts every thing, and delights in 
monstrous and unnatural shapes. “In search of wit, 
some lose their common sense,” says Pope—and so it is 
when we seek for beauty in caricature, for truth in exag- 
geration, for virtue in highly excited passions, for justice 
ig determined prejudice. Even now the fever is passing 
off. The works of this demoniac genius—for genius he 
certainly had, wild and irregular as it was—are seldom 
called for: even now his fame is receding into the shade 
of obscurity, and the mists of oblivion are gathering 
over it. 

As you have kindly listened to my extracts from the 
poems of my favourite, I must not forget my promise to 
present to you a few of the verses of the noble Jord, that 
you may judge between them. I call on your good sense 
to take the judgment seat. It is with no malice, or pre- 
meditated injustice, that I strike upon the opening stanza 
of Don Juaua—his prime production, with his admirers. 
We should here look for something exciting and im- 
posing, to fix the attention of the reader at once, follaw- 
ing the example of the great epics of Homer, Virgil, and 
Milton. He begins this.celebrated poem thus: “ J want 
a Hero ;” but immediately determines to “ take our an- 
cient friend Don Juan,” for this singular reason—most 
elegantly expressed : 


“ We all have seen him in the pantomime, 
Sent to the devil somewhat ere his time.” 


What is the “arma virumque cano,” of Virgil—or 
Milton’s, 
“ Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal tasie 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo :” 


What are these puny lines to the sublime effusion, 


“ We all have seen him in the pantomime, 
Sent to the devil somewhat ere his time ?”’ 


But we will not condemn him on the evidence of two 
lines. Having chosen his hero, simply because he was 
sent to the devil—the inspired poet proceeds : 


“ Vernon, the butcher, Cumberland, Wolfe, Hawke, 
Prince Ferdinand, Granby, Burgoyne, Keppel, Howe, 
Evil and good, have had their tithe of talk, 
And fill’d their sign-posts then, like Wellesley now, 
Each in their turn like Banquo’s monarch stalk, 
Followers of Fame, ‘ nine farrow’ of that sow 3 
France has had Bonaparte, and Dumourier, 
Recorded in the Moniteur and Courier. 


Barnave, Brissot, Condorcet, and Mirabeau, 
Petros, Cloots, Marat, La Fayette, 

Were French and famous people as we know ; 
And there were others, scarce forgotten yet, 

Imbert, Hocke, Marceau, Lannes, Dessaix, Moreau, 
With many of the military set, 

Exceedingly remarkable at times, 

But not at all adapted to my rhymes.” 


“« Because the army ’s grown more popular, 
At which the navy people are concern’d ; 
Besides the Prince is all for the land service, 
Forgetting Duncan, Nelson, Howe, and Jervis.” 


And this is called poetry! and the man who could 
write such execrable stuff is exalted over the heads of 
Dryden and Pope! Heaven save us from the nonsense 
of this world! I have transcribed it faithfully—what is 
it but the muster roll of an orderly sergeant, cut into 
lines of a given length? Does it not remind you of an 
advertisement for the sale of old furniture? Tables and 
tongs, shovels and spoons, iron pots and glass decanters, 
beds and frying pans, all heaped together, as accident or a 
constable’s inventory may direct. 'Why—our respected 
fellow citizen, Mr. Freeman, comes out every morning in 
the “ Daily Advertiser” with columns of such poetry ; 
not indeed cut into a poetical length of lines, but the 
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arrangement of his materials is not more incongruous.— 
If he puts strange articles side by side, his great proto- 
type has brought together the names of men who are 
separated by centuries and many thousand miles—who 
have nothing incommon. You shall be treated with two 
lines of Don Juan, and then I think I have given the 
noble author a fair trial. They are particularly—for 


learned ladies. 


«But oh! ye lords of ladies intellectual, 
Inform us truly, have they not hen-pecked you all 


I would not be understood to mean that Lord Byron 
has written nothing better than these specimens; but 
generally, that which is better, poetically considered, is 
so marred and fouled by a corrupt and licentious spirit, 
that it were better it had never been written. His genius, 
certainly, breaks out, occasionally, in gleams of surpris- 
ing splendour, but they are fitful and uncertain, like the 
brilliant coruscations of madness, or a brain morbidly 
excited, rather than the steady and enduring effulgence 
of true genius. He never pours out a long, continued 
stream of light. He is consistent in nothing. You will 
see beauty and deformity, fine poetry and miserable lines, 
neither poetry or prose, lying side by side on the same 
page. But if his genius were ten times more than his 
ardent friends believe, it would be no compensation for 
his profanity and immorality, in which he is as regard- 
less of decency as of virtue. I visit upon him the denun- 
ciation of a far greater poet—as he knew and acknow- 
ledged. 


«“ Curst be the verse, how well so e’er it flow, 
That tends to make one honest man my foe ; 
Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the soft-eye’d virgin steal a tear.” 


” 


Is there not poetry enough at your command, that is 
at once sublime and beautiful, and void of all offence, 
that you must rake it out of filthy sinks of obscenity ? 
Will you seek it in a pest-house, when it invites you to 
the free and wholesome air? 

I cheerfully acknowledge, that the fourth Canto of 
Childe Harold abounds with fine writing ; and his lines 
to “ Darkness,” approaches, if they do not reach the su- 
blime.—The description of Rome is eminently striking, 
although it will not bear the test of close criticism.— 


“The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless wo; 
An empty urn within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago.” 


Had he always written thus, we might say of him as 
Johnson said of Gray—it would be “ vain to blame, and 
useless to praise him.” 

In this fourth canto, Byron describes the desolate and 
decaying condition of modern Rome, but his picture is 
far inferior in strength and beauty to that of Dyer, in 
his “ Ruins of Rome.”—Shall I be asked in this educated 
assembly — Who is Dyer 2? Hear him. 


“ Fall’n, fall’n « silent heap—her heroes all 
Sunk in their urns; 

The throne of nations fall’n ; obscur’d in dust; 
Ee’n yet majestical ; 
Rent palaces; crush’d columns, rifled moles, 
Fanes roll’d on fanes, and tombs on buried tombs. 





The pilgrim oft 
At dead of night, ’mid his orison, hears 
Aghast the voice of Time ; disparting towers, 
Tumbling all precipitate, down dash’d, 
Rattling around, loud thundering to the moon— 
While murmurs soothe, each awful interval—of ever- 
falling waters.” 


If you shall be tempted to read this poem, you will see 
that Lord Byron has read it too.—The urn, and scattered 
dust, are there. 

Here we take our leave of Lord Byron, and our epi- 
sode, if it be one, with the remark, that if he had possess- 
ed good sense, with its concomitants, honesty and good 
principles, he would have been a better man and a better 
poet. He is a memorable example to show how fine fa- 
culties may be abused and disgraced in the absence of 
good sense, for “ want of decency is want of sense.” 

[t is (not a little) humiliating to the pride of learning 
and the pretensions of philosophy to reflect, how little 
they have done in the work of substantial, useful dis- 
coveries; such as have improved the condition of man 





on earth, and added to his convenience, comforts and 
enjoyments. Plain men applying strong minds, with a 
close and sagacious observation, to things passing before 
them, with their own practical experience, have been the 
authors of most of the improvements, not only in the 
useful arts, but in some of the sciences—little has been 
effected by philosophical reasoning a priori. There is 
nothing on which the powers of the human mind have 
been more wasted and abused than on what, in different 
ages, has been called learning. What innumerable 
volumes of unintelligible jargon, now justly become the 
scorn of the wise, have ‘been inflicted upon mankind, 
under the imposing names of theology, metaphysics, 
political economy, ethics. The shelves of vast libraries 
have groaned under these ponderous absurdities, and their 
unhappy owners have looked upon them in utter despair 
of understanding them, cheered only by the hope of 
being classed among the learned. To pore over these 
pages was like hanging over the darkness of an unfa- 
thomable cavern—or labouring to penetrate with the eye 
the density of an autumnal fog. But light is breaking 
on the world; mysticisms are falling into contempt; men 
think and reason on what they see and hear; the days 
of learned imposition are numbered; science no longer 
stands aloof from common sense as a despised inferior, 
but courts her asa safe and necessary ally. Nothing 
will be received as truth without evidence, and no- 
thing as evidence that is not understood. We are 
passing from idle abstractions to things tangible and use- 
ful, that contribute in some way to the happiness of 
mankind ; to improve his physical condition; to enlarge 
his comforts and convenience; to elevate and refine his 
intellectual and moral nature. Religion is no longer the 
theology of monks and schoolmen, who concealed her in 
unknown languages, in the dark sophisms of innumer- 
able volumes from the eye and understanding of the 
beings she is intended to serve and to save. She 
comes forth from behind this dark veil of human contri- 
vance, to stand before all men in her beautiful simplicity, 
in the purity of truth. It would indeed be most unfor- 
tunate for our race, if a man could not be a good and 
pious, or acceptable, Christian without a knowledge of 
Hebrew and Greek, or pondering for years over the works 
of the fathers. The science of the human mind is adapt- 
ing itself to the capacity of the human understanding, 
and laying its principles on the foundation of rational 
and intelligible proofs. Political economy is shaking off 
its abstract theories and systems, although still overload- 
ed with them, and beginning to look for instruction to 
the rea! business of men, instead of endeavouring to 
regulate that business by fanciful speculations and the 
rules of the closet. Inshort, the reign of common sense 
is commencing over all the concerns of the world, and 
error and imposition will be banished by her legitimate 
power. 

I will pursue the enquiry I have already suggested, that 
the most valuable discoveries have not been the fruits of 
great learning, acting either by the agency of individuals 
or learned societies. They have generally proceeded from 
men having no such pretensions, and working to their 
end by the force and sagacity of their own good sense ; 
and even the most wise of the learned have laid the foun- 
dations of their opinions on the same cases. It would 
require much more time than is at my disposal here to 
put before you the numerous examples of the truth of 
this position. I must content myself with a few of 
them. We will begin with Lord Bacon, who justly 
earned, and will probably always maintain, the merit of 
being “ the wisest of mankind.” He changed the whole 
face and course of philosophy ; he turned it from mystical 
abstractions and complicated theories, destitute alike of 
reason and proof, to actual experiment; to facts fully 
understood by clear and sufficient evidence. The founda- 
tion of his philosophy is good sense: rejecting all the 
lumber of learning, sanctified by ages; all the wild 
speculations, conjectures and inferences adopted without 
premises, he rested himself upon proofs and principles 
which every one of a sound understanding can readily 
comprehend. Such philosophy must endure for ever ; 
because it is addressed to and approved by the common 
serse of mankind. This great man says of himself, that 
he often laid aside, knowingly and willingly, the dignity 
of genius «nd reputation in his zeal for the good of man- 
kind, to labour for human comforts. He does not rely 
upon his learning or genius when he would labour for 









An able and interesting review of the works of Lord 
Bacon, first appearing in the Edinburgh Review, has 
been republished here and attracted a well deserved 
attention. This reviewer says that the key of the 
Baconian doctrine was utility and progress. Ancient 
philusophy had disdained utility, and was content to be 
stationary, dealing on sublime theories impracticable, and 
a perfection unattainable. To minister to the comfort 
of human beings was thought degrading. To invent or 
improve a dwelling, a plough, a ship or a mill, was in- 
sulting to philosophy. Philosophy was proud of her own 
unprofitableness. The end of Bacon was “ fruit ;” to 
multiply human enjoyments and mitigate sufferings; to 
give relief to man’s estate; to increase his comfort; to 
lighten the annoyances of life; to enrich the human 
race with new discoverics and possessions, and give 
mankind new powers and works. In every line, in | — ' 
every word of this view of Bacon’s philosophy, wesee the |_ 
stamp and impress of good sense; of plain practical en- | — | 
deavours for the welfare of man. The reviewer after | | 
showing Seneca’s philosophical contempt for all that is | 
useful, archly says,—“ For our part, if we are forced to ‘| | 
to make our choice between the first shoemaker and the 
author of the three books on ‘ Anger,’ we pronounce for 
the shoemaker. It may be worse to be angry than to be 
wet; but shoes have kept millions from being wet, and 
we doubt whether Seneca ever kept any body from being 
angry.” ‘ 

Both the review and the subject of it, have so much | 
interest in them, that I shall be indulged in spending a 
few more words upon them. The author says, that 
“this majestic humility ; this persuasion that nothing can 
be too insignificant for the attention of the wisest, which 
is not too insignificant to give pleasure or pain to the 
meanest, is the great characteristical distinction of the 
Baconian’s philosophy.”"—Does it require any learning 
to comprehend this broad principle ? Does it not at once 
recommend itself to your understanding ; to the common 
sense of every one of you? The reviewer proceeds to 
observe that the philosophers of antiquity misdirected 
their powers, which therefore effected so little for the im- 
provement of mankind—and he puts this apt simile : 
“ A pedestrian may show as much muscular vigour on a 
tread-mill, as on the highway road, but on the road his 
vigour will carry him forward, and on the tread-mill he 
will not advance an inch.”—Again, “ The ancient phi- 
losophy was made up of revolving questions; of contro- 
versies which were always beginning again. With ques- 
tions of this sort,—‘ What is the highest good ?’ « Whe- 
ther pain be an evil?’ ‘ Whether we can be certain of 
any thing?’ ‘ Whether we can be certain that we are 
certain of nothing?’ Such questions occupied the 
brains, the tongues and the pens of the ablest men of the 
civilised world during several centuries. Common sense 
tells us that these able men spent their talents and time 
like children and fools. What-miserable nonsense ! not 
an enquiry,—not an attempt at any thing that, by any 
possibility, could be of the least utility to any thing 
human, but these profound scholars exhausted themselves 
in “battling the same unsatisfactory arguments about 
the same interminable questions.” But we must not 
flatter ourselves that we have becomé universally wise, | 
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and that absurdity is banished from the world. We 
have—confined, however, to a few—our profundities of 
folly, and gravely discuss such questions as these: Can 
man see without the agency of light, or the use of his 
eyes? Can he see with the ends of his fingers and the 
back of his head? Can he hear sounds a thousand miles 
off—and be insensible to a cannon fired within a foot of 
hisear? Can the ignorant be made learned by shutting 
their eyes, and become great doctors and accurate anato- 
mists, having the advantage of seeing through flesh, blood 
and bones, by going to sleep? Can you cut the body into 
inch pieces without giving pain—and disembowel it 
without inconvenience? This combination of folly and 
fraud has its supporters, but they are not numerous nor 
of much note. Some sensible and scientific men, in their 
zeal to exalt human faculties, were a little touched with 
the apparent proofs of this mystical science—but were 
soon driven from it by an exposure of its fraud, and by its 
bold contradiction of the settled ttuths of nature and 
philosophy. By the by, we shall have no further need 
of our interesting Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind. It will be far better to teach them to see with ‘ 
their fingers or toes, It is true that the pupil must be 














human comforts, 








put to sleep to exercise this wonderful faculty ; but that 
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is of little importance. The only difference between them 
and ourselves will be, that we see while we are awake, 
and are blind when sleeping; they will reverse this 
order, by seeing when asleep, and being blind when 
awake. It is true they may make mistakes that we are 
not liable to, taking a pencil case for a water melon, or a 
pine chip for a sheet of paper; but these are trifles in 
the way of this eyglted philosophy —Common sense 
could never fall into such fooleries. 


Newton, another great name on the roll of genius and 
philosophy—was also a common sense philosopher. It 
is said that he was led to study the laws of gravitation 
by seeing an apple fall froma tree, It occurred to his 
natural understanding—he applied to no volumes for it 
—that this apple must fall by the action of some power ; 
there was no reason why it should not remain at rest in 
the air as well as on the ground—and that this power, 
whatever it was, must act by fixed and certain rules. It 
is true the power yet remains hidden from us—but the 
rules of its action were ascertained by Newton. What- 
ever assistance the learning of the philosopher may have 
afforded him in prosecuting his discovery, he was led to 
the enquiry by the suggestions of his good sense. 

Dr. Franklin was not a learned man—the philoso- 
phers of antiquity would not have had him for a door- 
keeper; nor was he a man of genius in the usual ac- 
ceptation of the term. His early education was imperfect 
—and he was deficient in some of the acquisitions which 
entitle a man to be called learned. He was not a poet 
—on orator or a painter—he distinguished himself by 
no inventions. He did his work by a powerful, clear- 
sighted, searching understanding. «Utility and pro- 
gtess” were his ends as they were Bacon’s. He looked 
at every thing with a view to turn it to some account 
for the benefit of the human race. He was cautious 
and reflecting. His strong and clear head was seldom 
deceived in its conclusions. He was the philosopher of 
« utility and progress.” 

William Penn—was another of this class—but time 
will not permit a more particular examination of his 
character. 

To what does the world owe the discovery of this 
great continent—the home of the free and refuge of the 
oppressed? Not to learning or learned men. They 
scoffed at the suggestion of its existence. This mighty 
event, affecting the destinies of the human race, is due 
to the sagacity and perseverance of one man, repulsed, 
despised, disheartened by the great and learned, by 
statesmen and philosophers—Who was Columbus! 
What manner of man was he? What threw his ima- 
gination across the vast Atlantic to these unknown 
shores? It was neither learning nor philosophy—he had 
them not, but the reasoning of a strong mind ; the deduc- 
tions of good sense from established premises. His 
father was a poor wool comber; who gave him such a 
slender education as was suited to a boy in that humble 
station. Slender it must have been, for at the age of 
fourteen years, Columbus weat to sea on board a ship of 
war. He afterwards had the examination of some 
charts and nautical instruments left by his deceased 
father; and thus the idea struck him that led to the «lis- 
covery of this continent. He was oppressed for eighteen 
years by poverty, neglect and ridicule. It was a woman 
at last,—not a learned one, but a resolute, sensible wo- 
man, who had the sagacity to understand his scheme, 
and afford him the means of exeeuting it. To the 
liberality, the firmness, the good sense of Queen Isabella 
the discovery of this great country, to be greater hereafter, 
is due. What an ass was Socrates, with all his phi- 
losophy and logic—to despise and degrade a sex, which 
has exhibited the brightest examples of every talent and 
virtue that man is capabte-of! Socrates himself had, in 
his own acquaintance, a woman to whom statesmen, 
orators and philosophers resorted for instruction; but the 
poor man was extravagantly ugly and awkward—and 
perhaps no great favourite with the ladies. It is true, 
also, that he had a thunder and lightning wife—and well 
he deserved it. She was the avenger of the wrongs of 
her sex. He considered her as an excellent instrument 

of discipline, and said to Alcibiades that she made him 
bear all the injustice of others towards him. It is a pity 
she could not cure him of his injustice to others. I hope 
the learned and eloquent gentleman, who, from this 
place, pronounced a splendid eulogium on this philoso- 
pher, will pardon the liberty I have taken with bis favour- 








ite. He admitted, that his contempt of women was his 
weak and vulnerable point. 

I must content myself with barely naming Arkwright, 
who was a poor barber; and our own Whitney, who was 
the son of a Massachusetts farmer. They have done 
more, a thousand times over, for the wealth and com- 
merce of their respective countries, than all the writers 
on political economy that ever lived. I could add largely 
to this catalogue of the benefits mankind have received 
from unlearned men, aided by their own natural resources; | 
but the few minutes that are left for me must be em- 
ployed in taking you into a department of life in 
which good sense is essential to happiness.—Let me, 
however, first ask you, who it was that first perceived | 
and received the doctrines of the Christian religion ? 
You know that it was not learned men and philoso- 
phers ; it was not profound and mysterious enough for 
them; it warred with their ambition and pride. It 
stood forth in the beauty of simplicity and truth ; it was 
intended for all mankind, the humble as well as the 
proud, the ignorant as the learned. It broke down the 
false and arrogant superiority that the bookish theologians 
had long enjoyed, and taught that virtue and holiness 
make the only available distinction among men. Such 
doctrines were not acceptable to such men; they could 
not appreciate them; they would not understand them. 
But such doctrines did recommend themselves to the 
hearts and heads of the more humble and truly wise, who | 
saw and knew truth because their eyes were not blinded 
by the mists of sophistry; they had no inveterate preju- 
dices to overcome, no selfish interests to abandon. 
Their minds were not encrusted with the dogmas of the 
schools, nor made impenetrable by pride. They con- 
sulted only the integrity of their own hearts, the light of 
their own understanding, the decisions of their own 
good sense,—and they believed. 

However schoolmen, ethical and metaphysical, may 
wrap themselves up in a language of their own, and 
may spread their knowledge through many volumes of 
endless argument and ingenious illustration, it is unde- 
niable that the essential maxims of a fair, useful and 
honest life, may be communicated in the simplest form, 
and understood by the common mind.—Where can you 
find, in the most laboured treatises, more good sense, 
more practical philosophy, more wisdom and benevo- 
lence, more manly independence, than is contained in 
the following passage from “ As You Like It,”—from the 
mouth of a simple shepherd. “ Corin. Sir, I am a true 
labourer ; I earn that I eat; get what I wear; owe no 
man hate; envy no man’s happiness; glad of other 
men’s good; content with my own harm, and the greatest 
of my pride is, to see my ewes graze, and my lambs 
suck.” — What pregnant texts of morality and wisdom ! 
what a complete and beautiful system of ethics, is here 
put forth in half a dozen lines. If all men would live by 
it, what a paradise this world would be! ‘They are the 
solid, unchanging lessons of good sense, which endure 
through every age, and apply to all men, in all circum- 
stances, 

While good sense holds this grave and important in- 
fluence over the opinions and conduct of men in their 
general social relations, there is another connection in 
which it is infinitely more interesting. I refer to man as 
the member of a family—to his domestic ties and duties— 
to those delightful but quiet enjoyments, which should 
be found in that blessed spot called “ Home.” When 
disappointments cross his path of business; when vexa- 
tions irritate him abroad; when inconvenient losses dis- 
turb and distress him—yet all is tolerable, if, under his 
own roof, at his own fireside, he tind cheerfulness, affec- 
tion, and content: and if he find not them there, it avails 











but little for his happiness how bright the sun may shine 
without—how prosperity may attend him in his pur- | 
suits—all his success is blighted by a canker that gnaws | 
at his heart. Whatever then promotes and secures do- | 
mestic happiness, is of more value than all other pos- 
sessions. In the interesting and instructive lecture 
delivered here on the “ Diamond,” you were informed by 
the learned lecturer, that some of the ancients believed 
that the possession of a diamond had the power to pre- 
serve the harmony of the family. This is no supersti- 
tion: but the jewel that has this inestimable value, is 
not a glittering stone, but good sense—far more precious 
than the gem of the Rajah of Mattan, or that which de- 
corated the sword of the conqueror of Europe. 
Domestic happiness! Is there not a charm in the 








name? Is there any charm in life without it? Every 
other enjoyment may disappoint and deceive—may be 
cut off, or turned away from us; but that remains a sure 
and stedfast consolation in the midst of misfortunes. But 
the security for this blessing is moderation, forbearance, 
discretion—in short, good sense! Without these, the 


| calm current of home pleasure will be disturbed ever by 
| trifling obstructions—the charm of conlidence become 


feeble—and the mild influence of affection lose its sweet- 
ness and power. Moderation in expectation, discretion 
in enjoyment, good sense in all things, are the only 
foundations on which you can securely build for domestic 
happiness. Genius and talents may captivate the fancy, 
or allure the ambition of woman; and her beauty and 


| accomplishments may fascinate the senses of man—but 


let genius and beauty live together for twelve months, 
and they will be heartily weary of each other, if good 
sense be not the housekeeper. ‘This is the wholesome 
tranquillising ingredient in the cup—the anodyne which 
assuages the asperity of temper—the influence which 
moderates the pretensions of vanity, and subdues the 
cravings of selfishness. Indiscretions and accidents will 
occasionally distract the course of domestic life ; but they 
cannot be deep or lasting, when true affection is at the 
bottom, and good sense the common arbiter. But to him 
who stands by himself in this wide world—who is a 
stranger without a home—there is no such refuge from 
his annoyances. His griefs are inseparably attached to 
his solitary condition ; and the reflections of reason and 
sense but aggravate them, by a consciousness of his error. 
A man alone in the desert, surrounded by barrenness, 
with no flower to charm—not a spot of verdure to en- 
liven the dreary prospect—is scarcely more in solitude 
than one who, in the midst of society, with busy human 
beings bustling about him, is yet an insulated thing, 
bound to none by the dear sympathies which hold fami- 
lies together ; a stranger to the affections which grow and 
bloom on the parent stock, and embrace with their deli- 
cate tendrils the whole circle of domestic love. If he be 
of a surly and morose temper—and he is very apt to be- 
come so—he will stand alone; dissatisfied with himself, 
and scowling upon the happier creatures around him, If 
he have more kind and generous dispositions—if his 
heart does not close upon the world and its interests, and 
confine his affections to himself alone—he meets with 
difficulty in indulging his good propensities. He must 
be content to hold a second or third place in the affections 
he desires to conciliate: he must coax the shy children 
of some relation or friend to sit upon his lap, and bribe 
them with cakes and toys, instead of seeing them 


«“ Climb the knee, the envied kiss to share.” 


If such is the state of the solitary man in the season of 
youth and health, how is it with him when the infirmities 
and wants of age or sickness come upon him? You will 
behold him grudgingly attended by mercenary servants, 
or with a drowsy, hackneyed nurse, sleeping in an easy 
chair by his bed, where he is tossing in pain for some 
little comfort. It is only the eye of affection that never 
closes over the sufferer: it is only one to whom his ex- 
istence is dear, that is never weary of watching—never 
slumbers with fatigue; that is ever ready to administer 
the healing medicine, and offer the refreshing draught— 
to smooth the restless pillow, and calm the impatient 
spirit. And, matrons and mistresses of families, let me 
say to you, that you will find the management of your 
children and servants pleasant and easy, if you make 
good sense the rule of your conduct. Do not ask too 
much of them, and believe that nothing is required of 
you. Do not expect more mildness of temper, more for- 
bearance, more reason and reflection, than they can dis- 
cover in you—and they are shrewd observers. ‘T'o use 
a remark of Dr. Johnson, do not hope to get all the car- 
dinal virtues for a dollar a week. 

To return to our bachelors, 
your lonely man get through the day, which, “like a 
wounded snake, drags its slow length along.” But the 
night comes, and it is infinitely worse with him. He has 
no home ; for with the idea of home, a family is insepa- 
rably connected. He is the inmate of a boarding-house, 
where nobody has the least reason or inducement to make 
it agreeable to him. It is occupied by changing com- 
panions; each pursuing his own path and pleasures, and 
scattering in various directions. What is his resort? 
Clubs, taverns, suppers, and cards. Here is destruction 
for health and morals, for mind, body, and estate: and 


Idly and wearily does 
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the work is soon consummated. hat has brought to 
this cheerless life, so many of these amiable, intelligent, 
and educated gentlemen, who might have been orna- 
ments of society ; the beloved and respected heads of 
families—distinguished and useful citizens of the com- 
monwealth? Simply a want of good sense in setting 
out in life: false notions of independence—not looking 
at the world and its concerns with a reasonable and dis- 
cerning eye—not learning that to be constantly and use- 
fully employed is the great secret of contentment; and 
that to be so employed, some inducement, some stimu- 
lus must be applied, beyond the wants and pleasures of 
one’s single self. We must make ourselves necessary to 
others: we must know and feel that the welfare of others, 
who are by nature dear to us, depends upon our conduct 
and exertions. In such a case, every principle of gene- 
rosity, of honour and humanity, impels to an ardent and 
faithful performance of the sacred trust committed to us, 
and the performance of this duty becomes our own best 
and surest happiness. 

We now close the course of lectures for this season. 
They will be resumed in the next fall, with the same en- 
deavour to render them instructive and acceptable. If 
the encouragement we have received has not been the 
transient impulse of novelty and curiosity—and we trust 
and believe it has not—but a real desire to foster an in- 
stitution, which has for its object, “ Utility and Pro- 
gress,” we shall hope to see our hall thronged in the 
next season, as it is now, with the intelligence and re- 
spectability of our city ; and, assuredly, the realisation 
of this hope will be a most gratifying evidence of the 
Good Sense of our people. 


THE END. 





MEMOIRS 


OF THE 


Marchioness de Boncehamps, 
ON LA VENDEE. 


EDITED BY THE COUNTESS DE GENLIS. 


* Whosoever is zealous of the law, and maintaineth the cove- 
nant, let him follow me.” MACCABEES, €. ii. V. 27. 

‘all to remembrance what acts our fathers did in their time; 

so shall you receive great honour, and an everlasting 
name.” Maccaexes, c. ii. v. 51. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 


PREFACE OF THE TRANSLATOR. 

The memoirs, of which a translation of the Paris 
edition is now produced, have been given to the world 
under the direction of Madame de Genlis. It is, how- 
ever, clear from the internal evidence of the work, as 
well as from the statements of the editor, that they have 
been principally composed by that noble and unfortunate 
lady whose sufferings and sorrows they so pathetically 
describe. The great charm which they possess, inde- 
pendent of the remarkable events upon which they treat, 
is derived from their perfect simplicity and truth. They 
contain no attempts at eloquent description or constrained 
refiections ; but they present the vivid picture of a pure 
and elevated mind, expressing with the most affecting 
sincerity its recollections of a transient happiness, suc- 
ceeded by miseries, such, perhaps, as no other female 
ever bore up against with equal fortitude and piety. The 
memoirs of the Marchioness de la Rochejaquelein, on the 
same remarkable war, have long held a high place in the 
public mind; but we may truly say that the most in- 
teresting portions of that work derive their value from 
the same spirit which completely pervades the narrative 
of the Marchioness de Bonchamps; and we agree with 
the distinguished editor of the French edition, that “ no 
romance exists whose perusal can be as attractive as that 
of these memoirs.” As a succinct history of the Ven- 
dean war, and a faithful portrait of the enthusiasm, the 
piety, and the courage of this extraordinary race, they 
possess great historical value. 


WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 








Lacretelle, in his very interesting “ Précis” of the 
French revolution, has the following passage :—*« If his- 
tory shall one day direct its regards to the war of La 
Vendée, it will be able to oppose to many horrible de- 
tails which rend the heart, some anecdotes that will move 
us even to tears—and particularly the story of the young 
wife of one of these warriors, who, after the defeat of 
Mans, was left alone in a wood with her young child, 
upon whom the symptoms of the small-pox had begun 
to appear. She entered a cottage. A peasant, affected 
and alarmed at this visit, fled from his habitation, leaving 
her subsistence for a shorttime. After a few days so.ne 
republican soldiers inopportunely reached the cottage, 
and they doubted not that this female was a royalist 
fugitive. They arrested the lady and her child. But 
all at once they recognised in her the wife of one of the 
bravest and the most humane of the chiefs of La Ven- 
dée. They had been his prisoners—he was opposed to 
those who required that the law of reprisals should be 
exercised towards these men—and this lady herself had 
interceded for them. Their gratitude overcame their 
barbarous orders. They protected her, they watched 
over her, they gave her food—she lives.” 

The heroic female to whom the historian alludes is 
Madame de Bonchamps; bat this picture is incorrect, 
and very inferior in interest to the actual circumstances. 
In these memoirs we shall find detailed, with exquisite 
simplicity and unpretending candour, the virtues of her 
husband ; the miseries which the desolation of his coun- 
try brought upon his widow and his children ; their flights 
from village to village, and from the abodes of life to the 
solitary woods; their endurance of famine and infectious 
disease under the most horrible combination of circum- 
stances which the imagination can paint; the death of 
one innocent boy in the arms of his sick and fainting 
mother ; her imprisonment and impending death; and 
the final deliverance of the marchioness and her surviv- 
ing child by the effect, even upon stern and cruel hearts, 
which the memory of her husband’s magnanimity had 
produced. All these details show the elevation which 
our nature may obtain under the guidance of right prin- 
ciples ; and the record of these sufferings, through which 
a gentle and affectionate woman passed without com- 
plaint, may teach us the value of content and piety un- 
der every dispensation, and repress those murmurs of 
the pampered children of pride and luxury, which ex- 
aggerate imaginary evils into real misfortunes. 

Jt appears from the advertisement of Madame de Gen- 
lis, that the manuscript of these memoirs was finished 
in 1821. 

We have to add the statement of Madame de Genlis 
with regard to the compilation of these memoirs, “I 
am only the editor of the memoirs of the Marchioness 
de Bonchamps. She is the author as well as the heroine 
of them, for I have merely re-written, with a few indis- 
pensable developments, the particulars which she has 
confided to me, and which I have arranged with the 
most scrupulous exactness, without permitting myself to 
alter a single fact, or to add the minutest circumstance ; 
| and when I detail her own sentiments, it is always the 
Marchioness de Bonchamps who speaks.” 

The translator has to remark that it has been his 
principal object to render faithfully and almost literally, 
the strong and simple expressions of the original. The 
style is consequently peculiar, and in some places very 
idiomatic: but the character of these memoirs is there- 
fore better preserved, than by any superadded attempts 
at amplification or elegance. 
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MEMOIRS. 


My family is one of the most ancient of the Maine; 
its origin may be traced to the beginning of the monar- 
chy. One of my paternal ancestors, Frangois de Sce- 
peaux, Sire de Vielleville, was a marshal of France under 
Henry II; several others of my family filled various 
situations at the courts of our sovereigns, and were by 
them loaded with benefits. These remembrances were 
carefully cherished among us, and gratitude to our kings, 
as well as the pride of birth, inscribed them in our genea- 
logical records, At different times my family has been 
in possession of the estates of Durtal, of Beaupréau, 
and of ta Roche-d’Iré. 

I was born near Angers; one of eight children, six 
sons and two daughters. I passed my infancy at a con- 








vent at Angers. In one year I had the misfortune to 
lose my father and my mother. The guardian to whose 
charge I was left, entrusted me to the care of the Countess 
de la Tour d’Auvergne, and of the lady of the Marshal 
d’Aubeterre, both my relations, who sent for me to Paris, 
where they at first placed me at the abbey of Port Royal, 
and a short time afterwards at the convent of Belle. 
Chasse, where I had the honour of being introduced to 
the Duchess d’Orléans, and to mademoiselle, who treated 
me with the greatest kindness. 

I remained three years at Belle-Chasse. My guardian 
removed me at that time, for the purpose of uniting me 
to the Marquis de Bonchamps, a nobleman of Anjou, 
then unknown, but since so justly celebrated. 

Attachment to his religion and fidelity to his king 
were in his blood as well as in his heart; his ancestors 
had gloriously fought in the wars against the Huguenots, 
After the battle of Montcontour, the chateau of Pierre- 
Fitte, belonging to one of his ancestors, was burnt by 
the Calvinists, to punish the owner for his constancy to 
his faith and to his sovereign. 

As it is more particularly the history of my husband 
that I wish to write, I must not omit any of the details 
which concern him ; I will therefore give a short account 
of his life previous to our marriage. 

Charles Melchior Arthus, Marquis de Bonchamps, 
was born at the castle of Crucifix, in Anjou, on the 10th 
of May, 1760, of one of the most ancient families of 
that province.* He received a classical education; his 
figure was noble and well-formed ; his countenance com- 
manding ; his features agreeable, and expressive of mild- 
ness and benevolence.t In 1782 M. de Bonchamps 
served in India, at first in the rank of a lieutenant. He 
was afterwards promoted as a captain of grenadiers un- 
der the orders of the Count, since the Duke de Damas. 
He there acquired the reputation of an excellent officer. 
The war being terminated, our troops embarked to return 
to France. ‘Towards the middle of the voyage M. de 
Bonchamps was attacked by a violent illness; he fell 
into a species of lethargy. They thought him dead, and 
ordered his body to be thrown into the sea; but one of 
his sergeants, named Villefranche, threw himself on his 
knees to implore a delay, and he obtained it. ‘Through 
his assiduous kindness, M. de Bonchamps was restored 
to life, and in a very short time entirely recovered his 
health. It was soon after his return to France that M. 
de Bonchamps demanded my hand, and that I married 
him. After our union we left Paris. My husband 
wishing to take me to his estate de la Baronniére, near 
the little town of Saint-Florent-le-Vieil, we at first went 
to Angers. After a short stay in that town, we reached 
the hamlet of le Meilleraie before night—the weather 
was stormy, and the Loire so rough, that the watermen 
for some time refused to convey us to the other shore. 
They at last consented, but only on the condition that 


* La-Chenaye-des-Bois, in his Dictionary of Nobility, 
vol. x. page 619, states that the “ Lords of Bonchamps, 
in 1218, did homage to the king for the estate of Pierre- 
Fitte, in quality of esquires; that their arms were of 
gules, in a double triangle of gold, interlaced one within 
the other in the form of stars, with the crown of a mar- 
quis, and a lion supporting.” 

+ M. de Sapineaud was his friend, and in the notes to 
his affecting Vendean Elegies, he gives a portrait in de- 
tail of M. de Bonchamps, of which the following are 
some of the traits :—*“ his manners were noble and gra- 
cious, his features expressive, his hair thick and curling, 
his teeth of a dazzling white, and his eyes beaming with 
intelligence. He was warm in his friendships, he loved 
literature and the elegant arts, and he never retired to 
rest without passing some time in study. He cultivated 
in turns mathematics, drawing, music, and reading. His 
conversation was instructive and various; he had, as 
was well known, an heroic courage, and detested duels. 
Whilst we were in garrison at Beziéres, two of our com- 
rades, dismissed from their regiment, had been condemned 
to fight before their departure: M. de Bonchamps op- 
posed the sentence, saying, ‘ is it not enough to discharge 
them, without compelling them to kill each other?’ As 
for himself he never had an affair of honour—he care- 
fully avoided them. M. Soyer has told me the fine an- 
swer which he made to Stofflet, who had sent him a 
challenge—“ No, sir, I will not accept your defiance ; 
God and the king can alone dispose of my life, and our 
cause would lose too much if it were deprived of yours.’ ” 
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my husband, who had been to sea, should take the helm; 
| he justified this strange confidence by his skill and his 
© presence of mind ; for in spite of the fury of the tem- 
” pest, and the violence of the wind, we landed ata will 
in the neighbourhood of the chateau de la Baronniére, 
whither we were obliged to go on fot through a very 
7 dark night. My husband highly praised my courage, 
) and his commendation enabled me to bear the {tigue 
without pain. My only thought was to deserve his 
praises; and this first trial of my bodily and mental 
wers convinced me, that with a desire to obtain the 
approbation of those whom we love, and a determination 
” to repress the demonstrations of fear, we can easily bear 
the greatest dangers without sinking under them. 

I spent two months at the chateau de la Baronniére, 

which were the happiest of my life. A mutual affection, 
” as tender as it was powerful and legitimate—the virtues 
_ of M.de Bonchamps, and the goodness of his disposition 
_ —all promised me a happiness, of which nothing could 
disturb the charm and the purity. I cast my eyes with 
~ confidence over the future, and I could only foresee one 
sorrow, that of being parted from my husband every year 
during the time he was obliged to remain with his regi- 
ment. This dreaded moment came at last. M.de Bon- 
champs left me to join his regiment, which was then at 
Longwy. At the end of six months he returned to me 
at La Baronniére—our reunion caused me the last pure 
and unmixed joy I have tasted on earth. Too soon the 
storms of politics destroyed for ever that happiness which 
I had thought so secure. When an oath was required 
from the army, contrary to the royal dignity and the true 
interests of France, my husband sent in his resignation, 
determined to devote himself to his family and to retire- 
ment. He returned to his seat, to deplore with me the 
evils which threatened France, although he as yet only 
foresaw a smail portion of them—the sensibility and 
generosity of his heart prevented him from conceiving 
them all. Partaking his most intimate thoughts, [ above 
all lamented with him the fearful progress of irreligion. 
“It is impiety,” said he to me, “which has prepared 
this general ferment—it is that alone which can produce 
permanent evils, in undermining the fovadations of mo- 

rality. Itconfounds every idea of justice and of injustice ; 
it shakes all social institutions. Where will this torrent 
stop? Will the rising generation be wiser and more 
enlightened than the present, which has taught its chil- 
dren to reject all discipline, and to make divinities of 
their passions t”’* 

These painful reflections drew from us bitter tears. 
But as yet the example of my husband had maintained 
_ good order and piety amongst the peasantry of his estate. 
Whilst almost all France, especially Paris, abandoned 
itself to the most guilty delirium, we still found around 
_ us the innocence and the tranquillity of the golden age. 
Meanwhile the revolution advanced rapidly towards 
_ its crisis; my husband, in the hope of being useful to 
the good cause, was induced to quit his peaceful abode, 
to throw himself into the centre of tumult and revolt. 
He set off for Paris, taking me with him. At the horri- 
ble epoch of the 10th of August, MM. Henri de la 
Rochejaquelein and Charles d’Autichamp, who belonged 
to the Constitutional Guard, came to ask a temporary 
asylum of my husband, and they obtained it. 

On the 2d of September following, the strictest search 
was made in our mansion, on account of an accusation 
preferred against us that we had gunpowder there con- 
4 cealed. M. de Bonchamps had indeed buried in the gar- 
+ den a small barrel, which fortunately escaped observation. 
My husband seeing that it was impossible to impede the 
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> *Since this time it has been written and affirmed, 
without intermission, that passion excuses all, authorises 
jail. A society in Germany has taken this motto, all by 
) passion, nothing by reason. This device, which might 
f have been that of Nero, of Caligula, of Marat, and of 
| Robespierre, justifies, by this system, all the actions of 
these sanguinary men. We choose not our passions, 
and commonly the most dangerous and most criminal 
| are those which seize upon the heart and the imagina- 
_ tion ; it is reason which counsels, deliberates, and guides 
_ our inclinations. Religion triumphs over all those de- 
| sires which she reproves; passion blindly obeys whatever 
| flatters and exalts it. Crime cannot stop—every excess 
| offers it an allurement and even a justification. We 
| have seen, and we yet see, the bitter fruits of these de- 
) plorable doctrines.—Note by Madame de Genlis. 














destroying impulse of the revolution, took the determi- 
nation to retire again to his estate. We took advantage 
of a law which allowed the free circulation of people and 
of corn (des personnes et des grgins). We traveled by 
day and night. At la Fléche we heard that a battalion 
from Nantes were on their march to render support to 
the convention at Paris—these troops being encamped 
in the fields near the town we found ourselves in a very 
perilous situation; for the pretended law which had 
authorised us to pass the barriers of Paris, was only a 
snare artfully laid to seize with more security, that is, 
with less noise, the innocent victims who were endeav- 
ouring to escape the persecutions of the exterminating 
committees of public safety. The battalion of Nantes 
arrested every traveller. M. de Bonchamps, availing 
himself of the obscurity of the night, had the boldness 
to make his way through the midst of the soldiery ; we 
passed as it were through their ranks without being ob- 
served, and had the good fortune at length to arrive, 
without any accident, at the chateau de la Baronniére. 

Upon our return to Anjou, it was impossible that my 
husband should not be opposed to those unprincipled 
men to whom his virtue offered a continual reproach. 
He was soon accused of sedition; and was summoned 
to appear before the tribunal of the department of the 
Maine-et-Loire. It was with difficulty that he extricated 
himself from this dangerous situation; for it was then 
sufficient to possess wealth and honour to be criminal. 
What I suffered during the period when M. de Bon- 
champs defended himself before this tribunal is unspeak- 
able, fur I had no courage left in his absence. 

The first excesses of the revolution having darkened 
my imagination, I represented to myself, with horror, the 
dangers which menaced a man faithful to religion and 
royalty, in the midst of his enemies assembled to examine 
and to judge him, 

The revolutionists did not content themselves with 
this first attack on my husband. Some labourers who 
worked on his estate attached the cap of liberty to a tree, 
and afterwards shouted down with it—down with it. 
This incident excited a great noise, and had nearly caused 
the imprisonment of M. de Bonchamps ; but his wisdom 
and prudence again triumphed over this artifice, for it 


was certain that these labourers had been secretly bribed | 


to act this scene. 

The terrible news of the assassination of the king 
destroyed all the circumspection of M. de Bonchamps. 
When he heard of this horrible catastrophe, my husband 
was penetrated with so profound a grief, and so vehe- 
ment an indignation, that he became dangerously ill, 
and for a few days I tremb!ed for his life. At this period 
the convention ordered the levy of three hundred thou- 
sand men. This decree completed the desolation of the 
peasantry of our district, that is, of all that part of La 
Vendée known by the name of Bocage. The rising 
which it here produced was almost general upon two 
points, rather distant from each other—at Challans, in 
Bas-Poitou, and at Saint Florent, on the banks of the 
Loire. This rising, far from being a revolt, was the 
most legitimate defence which the people could oppose 
to the most tyrannical persecution. This people, faithful 
to their religious worship, and to the ancient race of their 
kings, only took up arms to avenge the murdered, and 
to resist barbarous men, stained with blood, who, in their 
sacrilegious and regicide fury, had just immolated the 
most virtuous monarch,.jn overturning at once the throne 
and the altar.* 

At the news of the rising of our canton, the conven- 
tion commanded those troops who were sent into La 
Vendée, to exterminate men, women, children, even ani- 
mals—even vegetation.t Such was the unheard of rage 
with which the resistance of the Vendeans to the decree 
regarding the levy of troops had inspired that assembly. 





* All the modern philosophers have prescribed these 
crimes—and Raynal kas done so in express terms— 
“ People, if you desire to be happy, overthrow every 
altar and every throne.” By his repentance and recanta- 
tion, he has expiated, as much as he could, these exe- 
crable words. 

+ The Holy Spirit has said in the Old Testament, 
« When thoa shalt besiege a city a long time, in making 
war against it to take it, thou shalt not destroy the trees 
thereof by forcing an axe against them ; for thou mayest 
eat of them, and thou shalt not cut them down, for the 
tree of the field is man’s life.”— Deuteronomy, chap. xx. 


The draft of the soldiery had been fixed for the 10th of 
March, at Saint Florent; all the young men repaired 
there, but they were determined not to submit. They 
were harangued ; and it was to insult them with ex- 
pressions of contempt, added to the most horrible threats. 
This was not all ; a piece of artillery was pointed against 
them. It was fired; and the young men, enraged, furi- 
ously threw themselves upon the gun and seized it. All 
there dispersed before them ; the hall of the district which 
the republicans occupied was pillaged, and their papers 
burnt. Their treasury was taken, and the conquerors 
distributed amongst themselves the money, which added 
to the rejoicings for this first victory. They had ob- 
tained this advantage over the gendarmerie, and they 
had possessed themselves of two culverins and some 
muskets; but they had no leaders; and when the in- 
toxication of this first success had subsided, they did not 
consider without alarm that the republicans would shortly 
return with new forces; and that, animated with the 
thirst of vengeance, they had only to expect from them 
a merciless rage, and the most atrocious cruelties. 

They were aware that an experienced chief could 
alone save them ; they naturally looked to my husband. 
They sent a deputation to La Baronniére to entreat him 
to put himself at their head. He at first asked some 
| time to consider their proposal, but as they urged their 
request with the greatest eagerness—* Well, then,” said 
M. de Bonchamps, “do you irrevocably determine to 
sacrifice every thing to the sacred cause which you wish 
to defend, and do you promise never to abandon it?” 
«“ Yes, yes,” they all cried at once, “we do, we do.” 
| « Swear then with me,” replied M. de Bonchamps, “ to 
be faithful to our holy religion, to our young king de- 
| tained in fetters ; in a word, to royalty, to our country.” 
| All readily took this oath, with acclamations of “ Vive 
le roi, vivent les princes—let us die if needful for the 
| defence of the throne and the altar.” M.de Bonchamps 
|again spoke to them, earnestly to exhort them in the 

name of religion and of humanity, ever to abstain from 
| those acts of cruelty which almost always attend civil 
| wars. They promised it, and in general they have kept 
| their word ; at least it has always been enough to remind 
| them of the precepts of the gospel to make them im- 
mediately renounce reprisals of cruelty. My husband 
instantly set off for Saint Florent, with the deputation ; 
| he wished to ride, but the peasants opposed it, entreating 
him to go on foot as well as themselves ; to this he con- 
sented. I own that this circumstance added to my pain 
—the demand of these people appeared to me a bad 
omen, and made me fear that it would be followed by a 
| want of obedience and respect to the leader whom they 
had just elected. In that however I was mistaken ; for 
to him they ever gave the most constant proofs of sub- 
mission and devotedness. I shall never forget the speech 
which he addressed to me when he engaged in this great 
| enterprise. ‘ Arm yourself with courage,” he said, “ re- 
| double your patience and resignation—you will have 
|need of them. We must not deceive ourselves—we 
must not aim at worldly rewards—they would be below 
| the purity of our motives and the sanctity of our cause. 
| We must not even pretend to human glory ; civil wars 
| give not that.* We shall see our houses burned, we 
shall be plundered, persecuted, entrapped, calumniated, 
and perhaps sacrificed. Let us thank God that he has 
granted us this conviction, since our foreknowledge, in 
| redoubling the merit of our actions, will enable us to 
anticipate the joy of that heavenly hope, which unshaken 
constancy in danger, and true heroism in defeat, can be- 
stow. Finally, let us elevate our souls and all our 
thoughts towards heaven, for it is there we shall find a 
guide which cannot lead us astray, a strength which 
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* His own words; an admirable and extraordinary 
saying for the chief of a party. This saying is, how- 
ever, an exaggeration, or, to speak more correctly, it fails 
of truth. ‘This is, perhaps, the only time in which the 
want of justice in an assertion has been sublime, for it 
proves the candour, the heavenly sentiments, and the 
perfect renunciation of human motives, in this hero. 
Without doubt civil wars bestow no glory, when they 
are founded upon ambition, animosity, and vengeance ; 
but they procure an immortal glory when they are un- 
dertaken for the upholding of lawful oaths, and for the 
defence of the sacred cause of religion, of morality, and 
of humanity. Such was the civil war of the Vendeans. 
—WNote by Madame de Genlis. 
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nothing can shake, and an infinite reward for the labours 
of a moment.” 

Thus spoke and thus thought M. de Bonchamps, suf- 
ficiently noble and disinterested to be able to act without 
the prospect of glory. He has, however, acquired a 
fame which party spirit could never obscure, and of 
which time will not efface the remembrance, because it 
was as pure as it was brilliant. My heart was torn 
when I saw my husband depart, alone and on foot, in 
the midst of that multitude of undisciplined peasants. I 
remained at La Baronniére with my two children, a boy 
and a girl, both very young, and it was this which pre- 
vented me following my husband. He wrote to me all 
the news, and regularly sent me two or three messages 
each day. I never shed so many tears as during this 
separation. 

In consequence of the insurrection, the intrusive 
priests (prétres intruis) quitted the parishes, and the old 
ministers resumed their functions. They were received 
with enthusiasm by all the villagers. I caused a high 
mass to be celebrated by M. Courgeon, our chaplain, and 
the confessor of my husband. i distributed amongst all 
our peasants white cockades, and a banner embroidered 
with the lily. I made them with my own linen and 
robes, having no other materials, I never embroidered 
or sewed with more zeal and pleasure. 

Meanwhile Cathelineau, a simple peasant, at the head 
of two hundred Vendeans armed with staves, had made 
himself master of Jalais, Chemille, Chollet, and all of 
the artillery which defended these towns. But the want 
of ammunition preventing the royal army from taking 
advantage of such success; it fell back, by the advice of 
my husband, on Beaupréau, and thence on Tiffauges— 
by this retreat it was saved. 

Whilst M. de Bonchamps was in conference with the 


other Vendean chiefs, he heard that a detachment of | 


Blues* (d/eus) had set fire to our chateau de la Baron- 
niere. His chasseurs, who brought the news, demanded 
toat they should fall upon this handful of mad incen- 
diaries. “My friends,” replied the general, “I thank 
you for the proofs of attachment and fidelity which you 
every day give me; but I will never suffer a single drop 
of the blood of the soldiers of my king to be shed for 
the defence of my property.” In vair, one of his friends 
repeated to him that this moderation would ruin his 
family. ‘ We shall always have enough,” replied he, 
“if Ihave the happiness to see my king on his throne 
again; if it be otherwise, we shall have need of no- 
thing.” 

At the close of the festival of Easter, the Vendeans 
had orders to assemble at Chollet, towards the end of 
April. Their plan was to attack Bressuire, Argenton, 
and Thouars. My husband, in several engagements, 
had already defeated General Ligonier, and had com- 
pelled him to fall back upon Doué. This advantage 
opened the gates of Bressuire and Argenton—the army 
continued its triumphant march towards Thouars, 

The position of this town is very strong; it was 
formerly looked upon as the key of Anjou and Poitou. 
Defended by the Thoué, which covers it on the west and 
south, it is commanded by no elevation. The royalists, 
led by my husband, and MM. de la Rochejaquelein, de 
Lescure, d’Elbée, and Stofflet, began their attack upon 
Thouars at six in the morning. MM. de Lescure and 
de la Rochejaquelein cannonaded the bridge of Vrine, 
but without success. ‘The ammunition soon failed; M. 
de la Rochejaquelein hastened to seek a supply. M. de 
Lescure having remained alone in the command of this 
point of attack, seized a musket, and rushed on the bridge 
in the midst of the case-shot (mitraille) of the enemy— 
he had his clothes pierced with balls. It was then that 
my husband, seeing it was impossible to carry the front 
of the position of Vrine, conceived the design of turning 
it by passing a ford which is about half a league from 
the city. He advanced there with all his cavalry, passed 
the ford, fell on the flank of the volunteers of La Vienne, 
and, in spite of the most vigorous resistance, overthrew 
them by his repeated charges. He afterwards came upon 
the Marseillois, who had formed a square; but having 
broken and sabred them, he then fell upon the flank of 
the centre of the republicans, while MM.de Lescure and 





* The republican troops were so called fronr their 
aloption of a blue coloured coat. Before the revolution, 
all the infantry of the monarchy wore white coats.— 
Translator. 


de la Rochejaquelein kept a check upon the position of 
Vrine. This manoeuvre forced General Quétineau to 
abandon the position; but instead of making his retreat 
on Loudon and on Poitiers, he shut himself up in 
Thouars. The Vendeans penetrated it, and all their 
leaders covered themselves with glory. General Quéti- 
neau was taken prisoner with a part of his army and his 


staff; and five or six thousand muskets, twelve pieces of 
cannon, and twenty artillery wagons, fell into the power 
of the Vendeans; such were the results of this glorious 
day. After having disarmed the prisoners, the Vendean 
chiefs made them take an oath of fidelity to Louis X VIL., 
and never to bear arms against his troops. Some joined 
the Vendean army; and others were allowed permission 
to return to their families. 

Although General Quétineau had recommended him- 
self by his moderation, he might have naturally expected 
that severe treatment which is the usual consequence of 
civil wars. Far from that, he experienced the greatest 
generosity, and in spite of the remonstrances of the offi- 
cers and soldiers, M. de Bonchamps carried his confi- 
dence so far as to allow him to share his room with him. 
It is true that this general, when he was master of 
Bressuire, had rendered a service to M. de Lescure, whom 
he might have arrested, knowing that he was there con- 
cealed. MM.de Bonchamps and de Lescure, grateful 
for this obligation, offered him to remain with them, with- 
out espousing their cause, a prisoner on his parole. In 
spite of their pressing invitations he refused, and re- 
turned to Paris, where, led to the scaffold, he paid with 
| his head his fidelity to the republic. 
| From Thouars my husband directed his march on 
| Parthenay, and afterwards on la Chataigneraie, where 
| General Chalbas was in command. After some resist- 
| ance this post was carried, These great victories being 

terminated, my husband was obliged to dismiss for a time 
a part of his army; for our soldiers, almost all peasants, 
constantly desired, after a battle, to return for a short 
period to their agricultural labours. This insurmount- 
able habit was often fatal to the operations of our army. 
The whole time of this constrained repose was passed by 
my husband at Chollet. It was agreed that the army 
should await his return previous to their march upon 
Fontenay, where the republicans had concentrated them- 
selves after their reverses ; but the day after his departure, 
M. de Charrette arrived with his little army, and M. 
| d’Elbée resolved without delay to hazard this enterprise. 
| It failed completely. Their defeat was entire. Four 
| hundred royalists fell—all their artillery, and, what was 
| more sensibly felt, the famous. Marie-Jeanne, became the 
| prize of the victors. On this fatal day, M. d’Elbée, who 
| always fought in the first rank, received a wound in his 
thigh. 

The remains of the conquered army fell back on Par- 
| thenay. A council was held at Chatillon, at which it 
was determined to march again on Fontenay, and to 
drive the enemy thence at any cost. My husband was 

| this time invited to come to join the great army. Con- 
| fident that he might be able to repair the evil which had 
| followed his absence, he hastened to reassemble his troops. 
|The other generals, who were assembled at Chatillon, 
| were one day in advance of M. de Bonchamps ; but the 
| good order and the regularity of his march enabled him 
| to arrive almost as soon as them at Saint-Pierre de 
Chemille. 

The Bishop of Agra, before the battle, at the head of 
several other priests, clothed in their canonical vestments, 
| harangued the soldiers in these words :— 

« Ancient and faithful race of the servants of our 
kings, pious defenders of the throne and the altar, chil- 
| dren of La Vendee, on, fight and triumph: God himself 

commands you.” 
The whole army replied with enthusiasm that they 
would obey ; and they kept their word: this noble ha- 
rangue became a prophecy. 
My husband was entrusted with the command of the 
right wing; he accepted it because it was the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous post. Between Fontenay and the 
| forest of Bagnard is a plain about a mile in length; at 
| the extremity of this plain runs the river of la Vendée. 
| The royal army had its left resting on this river, and its 
| right extending openly in the plain. It was in conse- 

quence of a similar arrangement that in the first battle 
| the Vendean army had been turned and beaten. To 
prevent a similar misfortune, M. de Bonchamps caused 














| his right to fall back in oblique order to the end of the 






forest, so that his line formed an acute angle with the | 
centre and the left. This movement disconcerted the } 
enemy ; seeing them wavering, my husband withoy [ 
hesitation ordered the attack, with arms supported, ('arm 
au bras,) intending not to begin the fire till they closed 
within a distance of fifty paces. The first discharge 
was very deadly, and so completely astonished the re. | 
publicans, that after a feeble resistance they fell back | 
upon the town. But the Vendeans, pursuing them with | 
their usual impetuosity under the fire of twelve pieces of 
cannon, placed on the ruins of an old castle which com. | 
manded the plain, they could not succeed in rallying, | 
The valour and skill of M. de Bonchamps divided this 
great victory—he was admirably seconded by the bravery 
of the chiefs and the soldiers. at. 

At the moment when the battle began, M. de Lescure to. 
supported his high reputation in the most brilliant man. | chs 
ner. Alone he advanced within thirty paces of the ene. | 
my, crying, Vive le roi. Six guns, loaded with small 
shot, answered him. Although his clothes were pierced 
with balls, “ My boys,” he cried, “you see the blues 
cannot take aim.” At these words a thousand voices 
cried, “ Forward, to recover Marie-Jeanne.” Armed 
only with staves, the peasants rushed upon the artillery, 
and secured them. M. de Bonchamps threw the repub- 
lican gendarmerie into the greatest disorder, who, throw. 
ing themselves upon the battalions of |’Hérault and the | 
volunteers of Toulouse, carried them along with them 
in their flight. All gave way—all were dispersed : the 
victors and the vanquished rushed pell-mel! within the 
walls. A spectacle as terrible as it was affecting was [ 
then beheld. M. de Lescure was one of the foremost 
that entered the city. Whilst some of the soldiers of 
the enemy threw themselves at his feet to implore their 
lives, others lifted up their arms to strike him. My hus. I 
band, as well as M. Foret, covered him with their bodies, | 
The Vendeans, hurrying onwards at the cry of Vive le 
roi, soon filled the streets; the republicans were dumb 
with terror; but my husband and M. de Lescure never 
ceased to comfort them with these generous words: ./ 
bas les armes! grace aux vaincus. 

My husband, whom every body agreed had gathered 
round him the principal glory of this day, was wounded 
by a wretch who had thrown himself between the legs 
of his horse, calling himself the father of seven children, 
M. de Bonchamps granted him not only his life, but his 
liberty. This traitor, in departing, suddenly returned 
and fired a musket at his benefactor. The ball, grazing 
his bosom, tore the flesh and broke his breast bone. He 
was carried on a litter to the castle of Landebeaudiere, 
near Tiffauges. Regardless of his wound, M. de Bon- | 
champs had prevailed on M. de Lescure to hasten to the 
prisons to free the prisoners. This battle, the most bril- | 
liant which the Vendeans had hitherto fought, put in | 
their power forty pieces of cannon, a great number of | 
muskets, gunpowder, and ammunition of every kind. | 
They found in the military chest assignats to the amount | 
of twenty millions, which were burnt, because they were | 
not in the name of the king; but they applied to the | 
necessities of the army nine hundred thousand francs in | 
bullion, which they found in the same chest. The num- | 
ber of dead and wounded which were found upon the | 
field of battle, were computed at eighteen hundred ; and 
about three thousand men were made prisoners. 

Whilst these events engaged my husband, he had sent | 
me word to repair with my children to Beaupréau, be- | 
cause the enemy were marching upon La Baronniere. ' 
The tocsin sounded; and I had barely time for a hasty 
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flight. I was obliged to take the horses of the farmers, | 

all our own having been seized by a requisition. I placed | per 
my children in one of the panniers, fixed on the back of | 1™n 
a horse, with a few playthings to prevent their cries ; the “| 


other pannier was filled with powder, muskets, and the 
pistols which belonged tomy husband. The horse which ocet 
carried my children, having taken fright, ran away and trele 
threw them down. The terror which their danger caused} to h 
me was such, that two days after it produced a mis} V!8¢ 
carriage. ! 

During the two days which preceded this unfortunate}, WS 
accident, I was obliged to continue our journey, to re adv: 
main on horseback, and, though enduring the greatest} 























agony, to affect tranquillity, that I might not discourage fate 
our peasants. I arrived at Gaubretiere, in Poitou, at the subi 
house of Madame de Boisy, where I received the most} the 
tender marks of affection. I was at the last extremity;/ pe 





and I only owed my recovery to the attentions whichy 
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were lavished on me. I had hardly recovered, when I 
saw my husband arrive, wounded at the battle of Fon- 
tenay. From this latter town to La Gaubretiére, the dis- 
tance is at least fifteen leagues. During the whole of 
this journey M. de Bonchamps was carried by the sol- 
diers, who contended for this honour, and desired to share 
it in turn. It was a melancholy meeting when I saw 
him in that state. I was myself convalescent; our tears 
gushed forth at our embrace. 

Fearing for the life of my children, (for the blues de- 
stroyed all without discrimination of age or sex,) I went 
to fix my residence in the offices of La Baronniére, the 
only remains of the chateau which had escaped the rage 
of the republicans. After my husband had been wounded 
at Fontenay, he appointed M. le Chevalier de Fleuriot 
to command in his place. The presence of M. de Bon- 
champs filled the Vendeans with confidence and ardour, 
as much as it spread terror in the ranks of the enemy. 
Thus, at the commencement of a battle, the republicans 
were heard to cry out to the royalists, “If you have not 
Bonchamps, you will be beaten.” 

From Fontenay they marched on Niort, where the 
white flag replaced the tri-coloured. The conquerors 
found in the prisons of this town a great number of 
priests, destined for the scaffold, whom they hastened to 
restore to liberty. My husband, after his wound, before 
he departed from the army, exhorted the chiefs and the 
soldiers on all occasions to give an example of Christian 
clemency towards the republicans, who were so cruel to- 
wards their royalist prisoners. This humanity, pre- 
scribed by the gospel, produced a great sensation at 
Niort. Several republicans detained for debt were found 
in the prisons at that town; they all received their liber- 
ty, it being only required that they should give their 
words never again to bear arms against their king. 

M. de Bonchamps recovered his health. I never had 
a complete gratification in seeing his recovery, since he 
only profited by it to expose himself to new dangers—I 
mourned always in secret when I beheld him quit his 
bed, very certain that two days afterwards he would 
mount his horse, to rejoin the army. Indeed he was 
hardly convalescent when he hastened to return where 
his honour and the wishes of the Vendeans called him. 
He desired me to remain where I was; in this situation 
I was at least near enough quickly to receive his com- 
munications, and to fly to him if he was in need of my 
eare—indeed, as guardian of our children, I felt it my 
duty to remain in those places where their father bade 
me wait him. 

After the taking of Saumur, the chiefs held a general 
council. It was determined they should march on Nantes. 
Before this decision, which was far from being unani- 
mous, the Vendeans felt the absolute necessity of ap- 
pointing a generalissimo— all directed their views towards 
M. Cathélineau, as much to reward his zeal and his ex- 
traordinary valour, as to give a proof that all personal 
ambition was forgotten. M. Cathélineau was appointed 
commander in chief without any opposition. 

M. de Bonchamps did not support by his opinion the 
determination to march upon Nantes. After the first 
victories, he had repeated in the council his proposition 
to pass the Loire with his own division. His plan was, 
in neglecting Nantes, to overrun Britanny, where he had 
correspondents, to put this province in insurrection ; and 
thus, by connecting the risings of La Vendée and Bri- 
tanny, to give vent to the flame which was kindling in 
Normandy. This lofty conception would have produced 
the greatest results ; but this passage of the Loire, which 
had been urged by M. de Bonchamps during the pros- 
perous career of the Vendeans, took place much later, 
immediately after a defeat, and was effected by the wreck 
of the army, followed by the whole population. 

Whilst the great army, on its march upon Nantes, 
occupied Angers, my husband forced the posts of Mon. 
trelais and Varades. Ancenis and Houdans surrendered 
tohim. All the blues took refuge at Nantes, where a 
vigorous resistance was preparing. The royalists at- 
tacked on seven points—on each side the greatest valour 
was displayed. M. de la Fleuriays, who commanded the 
advanced guard of my husband, attacked the gate of 
Paris, and was killed; M.de Mesnard met with the same 
fate ; nevertheless, M. de Bonchamps penetrated to the 
suburbs. The companies from Britanny advanced at 
the charge. Nantes was about to surrender, when a ball 
struck the brave Cathélineau. The Vendeans, filled with 
consternation at seeing him fall from his horse, took him 





up and carried him behind their ranks. He only sur- | 
vived a few days. After this blow the Vendeans lost | 
their courage. To prevent the most disastrous rout, | 
their chiefs were obliged to order a retreat. Ancenis, | 
Angers, and Saumur, fell again into the power of the re- 
publicans, | 

A new army, commanded by the atrocious Wester- | 
mann, ravaged with fire the Vendean country. MM. de 
Lescure and de la Rochejaquelein attempted in vain to | 
oppose it. Their seats became a prey to the flames. In | 
the terror produced by the rapid progress of Wester- | 
mann, the people called for the help of MM. d’Elbée and 
de Bonchamps. The latter arriving the earliest, pro- 
posed to attack the victorious Westermann without de- 
lay. This proposition was adopted—all the chiefs rushed 
upon the enemy, and routed his advanced guard, which 
was placed on the heights of Moulin-aux-Chévres—but 
the Vendeans being checked a little further on, by two 
discharges of small shot, they hesitated. My husband 
ordered his own men to creep on all fours, within mus- 
ket shot, and to kill the gunners at their pieces. This 
order was executed with astonishing intrepidity. In a 
moment the whole line rushed upon the enemy ; Wester- 
mann abandoned his artillery, his ammunition, and his 
baggage; and two thirds of his army were put hors-de- 
combat. After this victory the council assembled to 
elect a generalissimo in the place of M. de Cathélineau. 
It will doubtless be permitted me to repeat, after all the 
historians of La Vendée, that amongst so many illus- 
trious warriors, no person had acquired higher claims to 
this distinction, by military talents, by an unbounded 
devotion, and by innumerable services rendered to the 
common cause, than the virtuous and modest Bon- 
champs.* But, as devoid of ambition as of pride, he 
abstained from soliciting a command that he might have 
easily obtained ; he even thought it right that, for the 
general good, he should not compete for it with the in- 
dividual who desired to obtain it—he did not appear at 
the council, and he prevailed upon my brother, M. de 
Scepeaux, and his cousin, M. d’ Autichamp, not to attend. 
M. d’Elbée was therefore elected ; and my husband, who 
expected this, did not feel the least discontent at a pre. 
ference of which he had seconded the pretensiun. 

The devastations caused by Westermann did not pre- 
vent his disgrace. The general who replaced him re- 
ceived orders still more sanguinary. He encamped near 
Martigné-Briant. MM. de Bonchamps, d’Autichamp, 
de la Rochejaquelein, and de Scepeaux, hastily marched | 
there; at the head of fifteen thousand men. Between | 
two roads, near a place called the Mound of Erigné, my | 
husband was for a moment surrounded by five hussars ; 
he killed one and wounded another, when some Ven- 
deans came to his assistance. One of the hussars in 
taking flight fired his pistol and wounded him in the | 
elbow. M. d’Autichamp, on foot, led M. de Bonchamps’ | 
horse from the field of battle to Jalais. This last wound 

| 





was not dangerous, but it caused him the greatest suffer- 
ing. M.d’Autichamp came to inform me of this new 
misfortune, and I determined instantly to rejoin my hus- 
band. I set off alone in frightful weather, leaving our 
children to the care of an old soldier attached to my 
husband. That excellent man, who has given us s0 | 
many proofs of attachment, was named Picard; he had | 
served in the war of Corsica, and had afterwards retired 
to La Baronniére. | 
I found M. de Bonchamps suffering very much, not | 
only from the wound which he had just received, but | 
from an old one which had opened afresh. He entreated | 
me to rejoin my children; but having seen he was very | 
ill attended, because his servants, and all who surrounded | 
him, occasionally left him to repulse any blues who 
passed by, I went, not without danger, to fetch my chil- | 
dren, and I soon returned to him with them. [I slept in 
his room the better to attend him. Whilst we were in 
this sad situation, the other chiefs sent to him the prince 
de Talmont, to consult with him on military operations. 
The prince, whom he did not know, and who had never 
seen M.de Bonchamps, thought, from his reputation, 
that he was at least fifty years old. He found mein the 
ante-room, where I was staying to prevent persons going 
into my husband’s chamber whilst his wounds were | 
dressed. M. de Talmont, seeing that I gave orders in | 





* The particular expression of the historian of this 
hero.—Wole by Madame de Genlis. 
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the house, approached me, saying, “ Young lady, oblige 
me by informing your father of my arrival.” 

The day after this visit, we also received one from 
MM. de Lescure and Henri de la Rochejaquelein, with 
whom my husband had always been intimately united.” 

These gentlemen came to entreat my husband to make 
an effort to repair to his army, because the peasants, 
having him no longer to lead them, lost every day a por- 
tion of their zeal and ardour. M. de Bonchamps deter- 
mined to depart immediately, in spite of my solicitude ; 
and whilst his servants were hastily engaged in preparing 
for his departure, I myself Joaded his pistols, a thing 
which he had taken pleasure in teaching me to do, say- 
ing “that the wife of a general ought to make herself 
capable of rendering such a service to her husband in 
time of need.” I obeyed him in this particular as in 
every other, but to load his arms was to me a most pain- 
I could hardly refrain my tears in considering 
that he would only use them in the exposure of his life 
to the greatest danger. I have followed him to many 
battles without experiencing so painful a sentiment. I 
felt his dangers less when I shared them—for inaction 
renders fear insupportable. 

About this period there was an extraordinary activity 
in the cottages of La Vendée, and in the villages and 
small towns of which the peasants had made themselves 
masters. Arms were rudely fabricated ; herdsmen, be- 
come warriors, had turned their peaceful huts into work- 
shops, where the iron rung under the redoubled blows of 
the hammer. Instruments of husbandry, which had 
been destined to the tranquil cultivation of the soil, be- 
came transformed into murderous arms. Originally 
formed for the propagation of the food of man, they now 
carried death and destruction into the fields they ought 
to have fertilised. However, agriculture was not aban- 
doned—the cultivation of the fields was entrusted to 
women and children: but if fortune did not second the 
bravery of the men, the women immediately abandoned 
their labours to fly to their assistance, to protect their re- 
treat, even to fight with them in order to drive away the 
enemy. During the battles, the air resounded with the 
repeated shouts of Vive la religion! Vive le roi! Vi- 
vent les Bourbons! They did not march upon the ene- 
my, they precipitated themselves towards him ; the flash 
of the cannon was, for these peasants, a signal to throw 
themselves upon the earth to invoke the God of armies ; 
its thunder was to them a call to rise up rapidly and 
spring upon the batteries, crushing every thing that re- 
sisted them with an inconceivable velocity. If on their 
way they came up to the cross of a mission, the whole 
of the army went on their knees and prayed. On one 
occasion one of their chiefs remonstrated against their 
stopping thus; M. de Lescure interrupted him, saying, 
“ Jet them pray, they will fight the better for it.” In an 
affair where the Vendeans were sure to be overwhelmed 
by numbers, they cried aloud, “ let us march to heaven ;” 
and they penetrated the battalions of the enemy, happy 
to rush upon martyrdom. 

Another fact deserves relation. Two Vendean horse- 
men were fighting with their swords against each other. 
The Marquis of Donnissan passing, said to them, “ What! 
Jesus Christ forgave his executioners, and would a sol- 
dier of the Christian army slay his comrade ?”’ At these 
words they threw away their swords and embraced. 

Enthusiasm, in a word, was so general, that even 
young men, scarcely passed their boyhood, were seen 
fighting with the greatest valour—amongst others, M. de 
Moudyon, who escaped from Paris to join the catholic 
army; and M. de Laugetie, only thirteen years of age. 
The horse which he rode in his first battle was killed 
under him, but he was able to procure another, and again 





*This was the young Henri de la Rochejaquelein, 
who, when the Vendeans chose him for one of their 
chiefs, addressed to them this energetic language :—“ My 
friends, if I advance, follow me—if I turn back, kill me 
—if I fall, avenge me.” This extraordinary young man, 
who was killed as well as his worthy brother Louis, is 
interred in the cemetery of Saint Aubin. “ Chance 
(says M. Genaude) has placed their epitaphs upon their 
tombs--the plant which is called the Flower of Achilles 
there grows in profusion.” ‘This always appeared to me 
more touching than the tradition of the laurel which 
springs from the tomb of Virgil—NVote by Madame de 
Genlis. 
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came to expose himself to death in the ranks of the vic- | the destruction of the remains of the Mayengois, who | M. de Bonchamps read the coming event in the gloomy 
| were there quartered. 
| join him there. 


torious army. 
I might record numberless admirable traits of the Ven- 


deans; but in truth the peasants were heroes only when 
their chiefs gave them the example of the most rash in- 
trepidity. ‘They could only lead them successfully in 
exposing themselves with imprudence. This is the rea- 
son why M. de Bonchamps was so often wounded. He 
has been unjustly reproached with having neglected, as 
a chief, sufficiently to take care of his own person—he 
knew the disposition and the manners of the Vendeans. 
He acted upon calculation, and not from temerity—he 
had thus an absolute command over his soldiers; one 
word from him has often been enough to restore their 
courage. 

M. de Bonchamps being detained by his wounds from 
the army, was informed that for three days his Bretons 
had manifested the greatest dissatisfaction. Solicitations 
were in vain employed to make them return to their duty. 
He immediately repaired to Chollet, the scene of this 
tumult. His troops no sooner perceived him than they 
surrounded him, crying out, Vive le roi! vive Bon- 
champs! These brave fellows, recalled to themselves 
by the presence alone of their general, acknowledged 
their fault, and protested to him their submission. Taking 
advantage of this impulse, M. de Bonchamps, in spite of 


his wounds, led them on to the bridge of Cé to defend | 


its passage. He took Champtocé; but the arrival of 
Philippeau obliged him to retreat through the rocks of 
Erigné, and it was not without difficulty that he regained 
the chateau of Jalais. 

The convention, alarmed at our repeated successes, 
issued a decree, euforced by the severest penalties, order- 
ing a levée-en-masse of all the inhabitants of the districts 
bordering upon La Vendée, from the age of sixteen to 
fifty. ‘They besides commanded that the grenadiers who 
had so valiantly defended Mayence, should be transported 
post to the scene of the civil war. Sixteen thousand 
men, composing the garrison of Valenciennes, marched 
with them. This great effort added to the conviction 
which M. Bonchamps had felt of the wisdom of a diver- 
sion in Britanny, a diversion which would have scattered 
the republican forces. 

« Britanny calls us,” he said; “let us march; let us 
enlarge our destinies; let us pass the barrier of the river, 
and let France, astonished, behold us overrun Britanny 
as conquerors. There, all who still love God and the 
king will swell our numbers. But let us not stay for a 
change of fortune before we pass the Loire; it would 
then be too late.” M. d’Elbée opposed this proposal. 

M. de Charrette, defeated in several engagements by 
the army of Mayence, sent courier after courier to re- 
quire the assistance of my husband. Beyssiére and M. 
de Charrette had arrived at the same time at Montaigu. 
The Vendeans, surprised, gave way, and fell back in 
disorder, in the direction of ‘Tiffauges and Clisson. This 
ast town was already in the power of the republicans; 
bat yet M. de Charrette rallied his army before Tiffauges. 
Some officers arrived at this critical moment, who an- 
nounced reinforcements, and the march of M. de Bon- 
champs. M. de Charrette arrayed his army in order of 
hattle on the heights of Torfou, and violently attacked 
the advanced guard of Kleber, whose troops were burning 
the village. After having concentrated his forces, the 
republican general carried the field, and compelled the 
cavalry of M, de Charrette to give way, who threw the 
greatest disorder amongst the Vendeans. Every thing 
was lost; the rout had commenced when my husband 
appeared on a height, from which his army fell on the 
flanks of the enemy. MM. de Charrette and de Bon- 
champs commanded a general charge, which took the 
Mayencois in front and in flank. Kleber fell, pierced 
with wounds ; his grenadiers carried him away, and the 
mélée became terrible. ‘To decide the victory, my hus- 
band, forgetting his wound, alighted from his horse, 
snatched a carbine from a soldier, and charged at the 
head of his Bretons. The ranks of the Mayencois were 
broken ; but they suffered themselves to be cut to pieces 
rather than surrender. The Vendeans were masters of 
the field of battle ; one thousand royalists and two thou- 
sand republicans perished in this fight; the number of 
the wounded was still greater, for no prisoners were 
made. 

After the battle of Montaigu, in which M. de Bon- 
champs acquired new glory, he proposed to M. de Char- 

















rette to march together on Clisson, in order to complete | 
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M. de Charrette promised to 
In this confidence, M. de Bonchamps 
attacked General Canclaux on his flank and rear, Three 
times repulsed, he returned three times to the charge. 
The baggage, the camp-hospital, and part of the artillery, 
were already in his power. To complete the victory, 
the presence of M. de Charrette was alone necessary. 
But he did not appear; and the Vendeans were deprived 
of a decisive advantage. The same want of concert 
produced the same reverses at the unfortunate battle of 
Saint-Symphorieu, where my husband lost four hundred 
men and two pieces of cannon. He however returned 
to Chatillon with victory upon his banners, by going to 
the assistance of M. de Lescure, and in dispersing the 
republican army, who left him arms, baggage, and all 
their plunder. 

During these various operations, my husband had de- 
sired me to go to Saint-Florent with my children. I had 
placed so much confidence in the wisdom of his deter- 
minations, that I went there, although there was a report 
of that town being taken. Not finding the blues there, 
I remained a few days; and it was then that the fatal 
battle of Chollet took place. 

The day before this great disaster, my husband had 
sent me word that the council had determined that the 
royal army, in case of a defeat, should pass over into 
Britanny, and that I was to provide the habits of peasants 
for myself and my children. I immediately procured 
them. 

The Vendean general had determined to make an at- 
tempt to save Chollet, a town of great importance, being 
the key of La Vendée. M.de Bonchamps and his com- 
panions in arms prepared for a general battle. The Ven- 
dean chiefs took their posts on the heights of Saint- 
Christophe-du-Bois, fully determined to perish rather 
than suffer the enemy to enter Chollet. M. de Bon- 
champs, whose foresight was unequaled, judging that the 
battle would for ever decide the fate of the royal army, 
had thought of a retreat. On this important subject he 
offered advice, of which the event has proved the pru- 
dence and ability, but unfortunately his discreet counsels 
were not followed. All the generals agreed to entrust 
M. de Bonchamps with the arrangement of the order of 
battle, and his dispositions were universally admired. 
The signal being given, the Vendeans attacked the ene- 
my with impetuosity ; the centre of the republican army 
was broken by M. de Bonchamps; the ferocious Carrier, 
who fought in the ranks, had a horse killed under him. 
The battle was soon general; they fought man to man, 
nothing resisted the royalists—their triumph appeared 
decisive. 

The Vendeans had overthrown every thing, and they 
were already in the suburbs of Chollet. All at once the 
grenadiers of the convention rallied—the Mayengois 
marched in advance ; and the face of every thing was 
changed. Taken in flank by the cavalry in the plain, 
the royalists were broken; in vain their generals en- 
deavoured to arrest the fugitives; even the voice of my 
husband had lost its power. As a last effort, all the 
chiefs assembled, formed a squadron, which a few Ven- 
dean horsemen joined, and threw themselves in despera- 
tion into the midst of the ranks of the enemy. It was 
in this fatal moment that M. de Bonchamps received a 
mortal wound in his body, and he fell bathed in his blood. 
M. Piron succeeded in making his way, and bearing off 
my husband, preserved him at least from the horror of 
falling into the hands of his ferocious enemies, who shot 
all their prisoners—he was placed on a litter, At this 
sight the Vendeans resumed all their courage to escort 
and protect bim: they rallied round him, carrying his 
litter by turns, for five leagues, in spite of the pursuit of 
the republicans. They deposited him at Saint-Florent, 
where five thousand prisoners were then confined in the 
church. Religion had as yet preserved the Vendeans 
from the crime of sanguinary reprisals. They had al- 
ways, as I have already said, generously treated the re- 
publicans—but when they were informed that my un- 
fortunate husband was mortally wounded, their fury 
equaled their despair, and they vowed the death of their 
prisoners. During this time, M. de Bonchamps had 
been conveyed to the house of Madame Duval, in the 
lower part of the town. All the officers of his army 
knelt around the mattress upon which he was extended, 
waiting with the most fearful anxiety the decision of the 


sadness of every countenance: he endeavoured to caly 
the grief of his officers—he afterwards demanded wit) 
intense anxiety that the last orders which he might giv 
should be executed, and he then required that their live, 
should be spared to the prisoners confined in the abbey, | 
Turning to M. d’Autichamp, one of the officers of his | 
army that he loved the best, he added, “ My friend, this | 
is unquestionably the last order that I shall give you~ | 
assure me that it shall be executed.” : 
The order of M. de Bonchamps, given on his death. 
bed, produced all the effect that was to have been ex. 
pected from it. Hardly was it known by the soldiery, 
than they cried on all sides—“ Grace! grace! Bon. 
champs l’ordonne:” and the prisoners were saved.” A 
favourable symptom affording some hope, my husband 
availed himself of it to quit Saint-Florent. He caused 
himself to be carried to the village of La Meilleraie, 
where, in a fisherman’s cottage, feeling his end approach. 
ing, he occupied himself with the duties of religion alone, 
In his last moments he had the happiness to be assisted 
by two venerable ecclesiastics, MM. Courgeon and Mar. _ 
tin—he listened to their exhortations not only with cou. 
rage but with rapture. They promised him those hea- 
venly rewards which are laid up for those who have 
earned them by the purity of their lives, the fulfilment 
of their duties, and their fidelity to their obligations, 
After this discourse, M. de Bonchamps, lifting his eyes 
and his hands towards heaven, said, with a voice yet firm 
—* Yes, I dare rely on the supreme mercy. I have not 
acted from a sentiment of pride, nor from a wish to 
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gather a reputation which perishes in eternity. I have 
not fought for human glory. I was led by the desire to 
overturn the sanguinary tyranny of crime and impiety ; 
if I have not been able to restore the altar and the throne, | 
I have at least defended them. I have served God, my 
king, my country—and I have known how to forgive.” 
All the persons who listened to M.de Bonchamps melied 
into tears. His faith, his affecting fervour, diffused into 
every heart the sentiments with which he was penetrated. 

M. de Bonchamps repeated several times that the pardon 
of the prisoners had been promised him, and that he de- 
pended upon it.t After having received with an angelic 
piety the succours of religion, he expired in the arms of 


re 





MM. Courgeon and Martin. 

The tears of all the brave were the funeral elegy of 
M.de Bonchamps. Even his enemies paid to his memory 
a just tribute of admiration. The man whom they called 
the representative of the people, and who was then with 
the army of the west, wrote to the convention—* the 


death of M. de Bonchamps is worth a victory.”+ 





* Amongst the five thousand prisoners, whom this 
dying hero saved, was a man whose name deserves to be 
better known. He was a merchant of Nantes, named 
Haudaudine; he had been seduced by the new prin- 
ciples, although retaining still the uprightness of a vir- 
tuous man. Some time previous to the battle at Chollet, 
he was made a prisoner by the Vendeans. He then 
offered to go and negotiate the exchange of the prisoners, 
answering upon his own head for the success of this ne- 





Vendean army, and voluntarily returned to prison. 
Being among the number of the prisoners confined at © 
Saint-Florent, he would have perished if it had not been 
for the generosity of the Marquis de Bonchamps.— Life 
of Bonchamps, by Chawveau. 
+A republican column, being stopped in their march | 
by the troops under the command of M. Piron, who were 
going to join MM. d’Elbée and de Bonchamps, were 
compelled to fall back towards Saint-Laurent, where they 
would have been exterminated by the peasants had it not 
been for the missionaries. ‘These venerable ecclesiastics 
reminded the Vendeans of the divine mercy, and con- 
vinced them that, “to preserve the life of an enemy is 
an act the most grateful to the Lord.” Providence has 
rewarded them—their establishment remains standing in 
the midst of ruins.— Vote of Madame de Genlis. 
+ The Count Arthur de Bouillé, son-in-law to M. de 











surgeon. ‘The wound was go severe that it left no hope. 


Bonchamps, has caused the remains of his father-in-law 
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gotiation, adding, that in case it should fail, he would 

return into the hands of the royalists: his liberty was | 
restored to him upon these conditions. He accordingly [| 
set off, but the republicans rejected all his proposals. | 
He declared he was going to resume his fetters, and that, | 
most probably, the enemy would take his life. In vain | 
they endeavoured to detain him; he went back to the I 
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For several days I was left in ignorance of the irre- 
parable loss I had sustained. A courier came to tell me 
from my husband, that he desired me to set off for Bri- 
tanny. I made enquiries about him, and was answered 
that he had already sent his horses on my route. Thus 
deceived with regard to this lamentable event, I imme- 
diately set off with my children, without any inquietude. 
We passed the Loire in a boat; but the grief and con- 
sternation of the peasants whom I met, soon made me 
anticipate some misfortune. I questioned them eagerly ; 
and I at last heard that I had lost the ébject of my warm- 
est affection and of my most profound admiration, and 
that all my hopes of glory and happiness were gone. At 
the moment when I heard those terrible words, “ he no 
longer lives,” I thought my own life would have also 
terminated. For some minutes I remained in a state 
which bordered upon stupidity. During the war I had 
a thousand times feared for his life, and yet this dreadful 
event appeared as incomprehensible to me as if I had 
never had reason to foresee and dread it. The imagina- 
tion, which exaggerates so many things, could not give 
an idea of such a rending of the heart, of such an an- 
nihilation of every hope. I was roused from this sink- 
ing torpor, and regained the power of reflection, only to 
fee] at once all the pangs which can overwhelm the soul. 
Without religion I should have yielded in despair—but 
I resigned myself, I prayed, and I then knew I should 
have strength to support my deplorable situation. 

My children, who were so dear to me, far from being 
a consolation, now aggravated my sorrows. I could not 
cast my eyes upon them without experiencing the most 
painful feeling of compassion. They had nothing left 
but the name of Bonchamps ; it was indeed an inherit- 
ance; but what cares, what affection could take the 
place of such a father? My little Hermenée, above all, 
distracted me; I could only begin his education, but he 
who could alone have finished ft worthily—to the extent 
of a mother’s wishes—was taken from us, 

This child promised, as far as could be exhibited in 
such tender years, all the virtues and all the courage of 
his father; when he was on horseback, (always sup- 
ported by a servant and by my side,) in the rear of the 
army, and he heard the cannon, far from being frightened, 
he became animated, and beating the little drum which 
he would always have with him, he cried Victory! Vic- 
tory! He had an astonishing memory; he knew a 
multitude of soldiers by name, and in his childish talk 
he always exhorted them to fight “ pour bon Dieu et le 
roi.” Ido not exaggerate in saying that his little ex- 
hortations, which caused a smile, have more than once 
to be dug up; and these precious ashes have been con- 
veyed from the commons of Varades, to the chapel of 
Saint-Florent, where they are for the moment deposited, 
until the monument, which is to receive them for ever, 
is erected. At ten o’clock in the morning the procession 
which attended the body crossed the Loire, and directed 
their march towards the chapel of Saint-Florent. A de- 
tachment of the legion of La Dordogne, garrisoned at 
Angers, several brigades of gendarmerie, and a detach- 
ment of armed Vendeans, now doing the service of the 
national guard, marched in two files. An immense 
erowd of Vendeans unarmed, of public magistrates, of 
officers of various corps, of old men, women, and chil- 
dren, composed the procession. It was commanded by 
the Count Arthur de Bouillé ; there were present also 
the Viscount de Bonchamps, first cousin of the general ; 
the Count Charles d’Autichamp, a peer of France and 
lieutenant-general, commanding the 22d military divi- 
sion; M. le Chevalier d’Audigné, a peer and major-gene- 
tal, commanding the department; M. le Chevalier de 
Fleuriol, a major-general; M. de Romain, inspector- 
general of the national guard of Maine-et-Loire; M. de 
Maquillé, colonel of the national guard of Angers; the 
Marquis of la Roche-Bousseau, colonel of the sixth le- 
gion of the royal gendarmerie; the Marquis of Givrae, 
colonel of the legion of Maine-et-Lvire; the Baron de 
Montgardé, colonel of the chasseurs des Vosges, &c. &c. 

The body was carried by old Vendeans, soldiers of the 
army of M. de Bonchamps; some of whom had carried 
him dying, when he crossed the Loire. Involuntary 
tears betrayed their bitter sorrow. When the procession 
reached the church, the coffin was placed in front of the 
altar ; a mass for the dead was sung, and the minister of 
Montevrauit read the elegy of the general.—_Life of Bon- 
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champs, by M. Chauveau. 
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animated the ardour of Vendeans. This child, on the 
field of battle, was equally cherished by officers and sol- 
diers. M. Henri de la Rochejaquelein took the most 
tender interest in him, and he had such especial care of 
him, that he always had him to sleep with him. 

I set off for Varades, where I found MM. de la Roche- 
jaquelein and d’Autichamp, who informed me that my 
husband, before he expired, had committed me to their 
protection. They declared to me that I must resolve 
always to follow the army, because in that manner alone 
could they direct their attentions towards me, and con- 
sequently answer for my safety—I submitted to this 
without hesitation. 

The war still continued, and as I was proceeding with 
my children to join the rear of the army, I heard the 
cannon afar off. I had heard it often when M. de Bon- 
champs was at the head of his troops; for, whenever he 
quitted me, he always left me in some house near the 
field of battle, and then this terrible sound of murderous 
artillery caused in me a shuddering. of which nothing 
can express the horror—M. de Bonchamps then fought. 
But now that I had nothing to fear for him, this same 
sound caused me only a feeling of mournful remembrance 
of those tears which it used to draw from me—never 
after the death of my husband did this alarming noise 
produce in me the slightest emotion—I had exhausted 
every sensation of grief and terror of this kind.* 

I followed the army to the end of the war. At the 
taking of Fougéres, the generals having suffered them- 
selves to be carried away by their ardour in the pursuit 
of the blues, the officer charged with the guard of the 
prisoners, having to complain of the cruelty of some of 
them, wished to retaliate, and in a moment of rage 
ordered these unhappy republicans to be shot. Being 
immediately informed of it, I ran to the place where the 
execution was ordered; it seemed to me that the name 
which I bore gave me the right and the power to prevent 


this barbarity ; I recalled to their minds the last words of | 


M. de Bonchamps on his death-bed; I threatened the 
officer himself with death at the hands of the Vendeans 
who followed me, if he committed an action so cowardly, 
so cruel, and so contrary to the laws of war. The pri- 
soners, hearing I was the widow of that hero whom the 
whole army deplored, surrounding me, threw themselves 
at my feet ; I obtained for them what I asked. I thanked 
my God for this success, which was the first consolation 
I had received. 

In the attack which was made on La Fiéche, we had 
several pieces of artillery taken—TI hastened to look for 
Grasset, a gunner—he is yet alive. He served a twelve 
pounder, and in consequence of my directions he served 
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it so well, that he very much contributed to dismantle | 
many pieces of the enemy—we afterwards entered La | 


Fléche. Desirous to render thanks to God for the vic- 


tory, my first thought was to enter a church to hear mass. | 
I own that I was far from feeling that lively joy which | 


our advantages always caused me when my husband 
partook the glory of them; and I could not refrain my 
tears, in the involuntary thought that, if he had yet 
lived, this success would have been more brilliant and 
decisive. Though I was still devoted to a sacred cause, 


I had no longer that personal ambition which supports us | 


in reverses, and exalts us in triumph. 

The anxiety of the Vendeans to see the wife of their 
general was such that it was nearly fatal to me. At the 
end of the mass they pressed about me; they even threw 
down each other to approach and to surround me. I 
was nearly stifled with the crowd, when the soldiers of 
M. de Bonchamps, clearing their way as they rushed 
towards me, arrived to my assistance, and delivered me 
from this danger. I quitted La Fléche. I was suffering, 
and I was obliged to remain at the seat of M. de la Croix | 
d’Ardaines, on the road to Angers. 

During the battle of Antrames I was at Laval, where 
our people came to demand artillery ; this made me be- 
lieve that we were on the point of being defeated. I 
urged the succour which was desired ; and I earnestly 
exhorted the artillery-men to transport themselves with | 
all haste to the field of battle. ‘The Vendean army, 





* As soon as the Vendean troops heard of the death of 
M. de Bonchamps, a great number of soldiers immedi- 
ately left the army ; a melancholy homage paid to the 
abilities of this general, and to the virtues which had | 
merited the confidence of all.—Vote of Madame de | 
Genlis. 
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under the command of M. Henri de la Rochejaquelein, 
was victorious. 

At Dol, where we passed several days whilst a part of 
the army directed its march on Antrin, and a part on 
Pontorson, some republican inhabitants came to announce 
that M. de la Rochejaquelein was beaten and obliged to 
fall back. This false rumour produced despair in every 
heart, and the Vendeans fled on the road to Saint-Malo, 
I had only time hastily to entrust one of my children to 
M. de Caqueray, and then flying towards the gate of the 
town where the peasants were crowding, I harangued 
them, representing to them that they were rushing to 
their destruction in disbanding and thus dishonouring 
themselves. My entreaties, and the name of Bonchamps, 
which I pronounced many times, decided them to return 
to the fight; they rallied, and went to join the army. A 
little while after we heard that the Vendeans were vic- 
torious. 

In relating actions which so rarely occur in the life of 
a woman, I do not pretend to make myself pass for a 
heroine. My obedience to M. de Bonchamps had been 
boundless, and during the time that the war lasted, all 
that I did was inspired by the desire to render homage 
to his memory. To uphold his cause and worthily bear 
his name were motives so powerful over my soul, that 
they naturally elevated me above myself. I followed 
without any effort the impulse of a sentiment, which not 
only governed me, but always carried me away. 

Although I never quitted the army, I do not propose 
to describe the military operations of the Vendeans. I 
shall, however, relate one remarkable fact of which I 
was a witness, We were compelled to follow the army, 
and the republicans knowing that there was only one 
way open to us, caused to be transported, on the route 
which we were obliged to take, an enormous quantity of 
wood, to which they set fire. All this road presented 
the appearance of a long walk, of which the trees cut 
down and burning, formed a strong fire through its whole 
extent without any intermission. We were constrained 
to traverse this burning mass with all our artillery, at 
the risk of seeing our ammunition wagons blow up. The 
soldiers who preceded them, endeavoured, as well as 
they could, to extinguish and disperse the brands of fire, 
that they might clear for them a path through the space 
which it was necessary they should pass over. But this 
precaution, hastily and awkwardly taken, could hardly 
relieve our anxiety. We shuddered to behold loads of 
gunpowder carried over a burning surface, blackened and 
covered with sparks, over which every minute fell living 
embers. This passage was so terrifying, that a deep and 
mournful silence pervaded the whole army, amounting 
at least to sixty thousand men. However, thanks to 
Providence, we surmounted this danger without any ac- 
cident. 

We remained much too long at Le Mans after its cap- 
ture, and we were there attacked by the republicans. 
During the battle M. de la Rochejaquelein having fallen 
from his horse, was obliged to come for a moment to the 
house where I lodged with him. This momentary ab- 
sence discouraged our peasants, and though the efforts 
of their general to rally them were great, they were put 
to the rout, and the defeat became complete. It was 
there that the brave Chevalier Duhous d’Hauterive, the 
brother-in-law of M. d’Elbéc, was killed. He rushed 
into the midst of the battalions of the enemy, and glori- 
ously perished, after having slain a great number of re- 
publicans. My brother, general Scepeaux, seeing the 
gunners had abandoned a piece of artillery, possessed 
himself of it, and serving it himself, discharged it sixty 
times. Although he had received a severe and painful 
wound in the foot, he was the last to abandon the field 
of battle. I shared the dangers and the fatigues of this 





| terrible retreat, during which I experienced an unspeak- 


able inquietude. In that fearful battle my little Her- 
menée was lost for several hours—what I suffered during 


| that time cannot be imagined or described—at length I 


found him. When the child saw me his joy was so ex- 
treme, his emotion was so great, that in attempting to 
reach me, he sprung out of the arms of the servant who 
carried him on horseback, and falling on the ground was 
nearly trampled on. 

During the battle M. de la Rochejaquelein had sent 
me word to retire, and to take my children with me. 
My fearful anxiety for Hermenée did not allow me im- 
mediately to obey this injunction; I was afraid also that 


| my hurried departure might complete the discouragement 
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exposed to the greatest danger; I found myself in all 
the horror and confusion of a complete rout. The greater 
part of the horses were engaged in carrying the wounded ; 
and in some places the road was so bad, that it would 
have been necessary to double and treble the number of 
horses employed in dragging the cannon. ‘The blues 
fired case-shot. I was motionless, and I was on the point 
of being killed, or at least I should have sunk with fa- 
tigue, when some horsemen of the army of Bonchamps, 
anxious for the widow of their general, rode to me sword 
in hand, took the bridle of my horse, and snatched me 
from a death which appeared to me inevitable. After 
this sanguinary battle, the army marched on Ancenis, 
and I followed it. I was clothed, as well as my children, 
in peasant’s clothes. Solicitous alone for them, and de- 
sirous to save them from a pursuit of which I might be 
the object, I thought that the first thing to be done for 
their safety, was to find amongst the peasantry a place 
where I might leave them in charge, if I were personally 
obliged to fly. I therefore deviated a little from the march 
of the army to look for a cottage. Forthis object it was 
necessary to cross an arm of the Loire. I had secured 
a boat, but as we had taken our seats, a post of republi- 
cans on the opposite shore obliged us to return towards 
Ancenis. The servant who carried Hermenée was 
wounded with a ball; and the child fell on the edge of 
the boat. Being fortunately near him, I caught him— 
but we soon ran as great a danger. The boat was filled 
with Vendeans, who, in their hurry to escape the fire of 
the blues, sprung ashore with such impetuosity, that the 
boat upset and went to the bottom. We fell at once into 
the water without hurting ourselves. The sensation 
which I felt in going down is inexpressible; I thought 
we were all three lost. IT held the little hands of my 
children, which I clenched within my own. This im- 
pression was terrible and purely mechanical—it lasted 
but an instant—I thought immediately, that, delivered 
from a most painful existence, I was about to appear be- 
fore God with these two angets, for whom I was perish- 
ing, and who would be my intercessors. But we were 
restored to life by the humanity of a few men, who 
dragged us out of the water, and carried us to the shore, 
which was not far distant. 

After this accident, I went to Ancenis by the advice 
of MM. de la Rochejaquelein and Stofflet ; and to escape 
the fury of the blues, [ was obliged to conceal myself in 
the abode of an old housckeeper of La Baronniére, who 
had received many benefits from my family. I relied 
the more on her gratitude, as she had already afforded a 
refuge to our domestics. I should have chosen her be- 
fore, in preference to every one else, to entrust my chil- 
dren to her, if I had not then known that she was absent. 
I went by chance to her house, and finding her returned, 
I addressed myself to her with the most perfect confi- 
dence. How great was my astonishment, when, having 
entered her dwelling and confided my secret to her, I 
learnt from her own mouth that, upon the threat that her 
house should be burned, she had delivered up my poor 
servants, and that they had all been massacred. She 
gave me this account with a simplicity and coolness 
which augmented its atrocity, always pleading the times 
as her excuse. These two words, which she incessantly 
repeated, were to her a justification of every crime. I 
was in her power; and I was therefore obliged to con- 
ceal my profound indignation. She offered to receive 
me for one night only—it was late—I had no other asy- 
lum—I was constrained to accept her proposal, fully con- 
vinced, however, that if the blues came she would not 
fail to abandon me to their cruelty ; but as it was not 
likely that they would come that night, I thought that I 
did not risk much in accepting, for eight or ten hours, 
the retreat which she offered me. Yet when I was alone 
in my bed, a prey to my own thoughts, the most gloomy 
fears assailed my imagination. I listened with cagerness, 
and the slightest noise startled me, and threw me into 
a violent agitation; every thing I heard was magnified 
by my apprehensions into a detachment of blues advanc- 
ing towards the house; and as treason may always be 
suspected to be the attendant of villany, I even went so 
far as to think that this woman had only received me to 
deliver me to my enemies; that she had apprised them 
of my stay with her, and expected them, This idea 
produced in me an oppression of the heart, and a terror 
that I had never before known in dangers much greater 
and more real. It was then that I felt that courage has 
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need of activity: as long as it acts, it is excited and 
kept up by the exertion ; on this account it is perhaps so 
common in warfare; but in inaction it demands a strength 
of mind which I did not possess. This woman who had 
betrayed my unfortunate servants inspired me with an 
invincible terror; I should have much less dreaded the 
fury of the enemy. We can flatter ourselves that we 
may be able to make even ferocity relent; but nothing 
can be expected from perfidy and baseness. I got up in 
the middle of the night to listen at the window which 
looked into the yard; I thought I heard a mysterious 
movement in the house. My terror was then at its 
height, and I only began to feel less apprehension as the 
day appeared. I hastened to dress myself, that without 
any delay I might quit a dwelling where I had spent so 
agitated a night. 

However, when I again saw this woman at eight 
o’clock in the morning, at the moment when I was pre- 
paring to depart, her air appeared to me so simple and 
serene, that all my suspicions vanished. She spoke to 
me with a tone of interest which completely restored my 
confidence ; she advised me to set off that very day, but 
waiting till the afternoon, to take refuge in the village of 
Saint-Herbolon, very near Ancenis ; she added, that she 
had been watching the whole night for my safety, in 
order to have warned me, had she heard any noise that 
could have made her fear the approach of the blues. In 
truth there is always something which produces convic- 
tion ; this woman spoke honestly, and [ believed her. 
She brought some milk and some excellent home-made 
bread, for a servant who followed me, for my children, 
and for myself, and we breakfasted with tranquillity. I 
then offered up prayers to God to protect our flight. I 
told the beads of the little chaplet which I always car- 
ried with me, and having done so, I felt in the depths of 
my soul as much confidence and security as I had ex- 
perienced terror the preceding night. As I was in great 
want of sleep, I threw myself dressed upon the bed, and 
slept profoundly. I was abruptly roused at five o’clock 
by the mistress of the house, who came in haste to tell 
me that the blues were coming into those parts. I had 
only time to save myself, with my two children and the 
girl who followed us, in order to reach the village of 
Saint-Herbolon. T'he distance between that village and 
Ancenis is hardly four leagues; but although we set off 
at five o’clock in the evening, we only reached Saint- 
Herbolon at six in the morning. It is true we were on 
foot, and that I carried Hermenée on my back—my serv- 
ant carried my daughter. We often saw the blues at a 
distance ; a then we were obliged to go back: I am 
convinced that in this flight we walked six or seven 
leagues. Having reached Saint-Herbolon, after having 
been exposed to a thousand dangers, we were hospitably 
received at a farm—that very day a burning fever obliged 
us all three to be put to bed. My daughter and myself 
found our bodies covered with pustules ; it was the small- 
pox. The symptoms were very mild in my little girl 
and myself; but with Hermenée the eruption was im- 
perfect, and in that moment he gave me the most heart- 
rending anxiety. 

We were not yet recovered from this frightful malady, 
when some neighbours came to tell the farmer with whom 
we lodged, that if he had Vendeans concealed with him, 
he ought to send them away without delay, to avoid the 
destruction of his house by a detachment of blues who 
were approaching. ‘The farmer led us, in this extremity, 
to a barn open to every blast, and there Jaid us under the 
straw. We remained there all night. An excessive 
cold, joined to all that Hermenée had suffered at the 
passage of the Loire, completely threw back the eruption 
of the small-pox, and the next day this dear child ex- 
pired on my bosom. I know not what woald have be- 
come of me in this horrible situation without religion, 
which is all-sufficient and all-supporting. I saw this 
beloved child in heaven, and I only wept for myself. I 
wrapped him in a large white handkerchief, and I held 
him dead in my arms for forty-eight hours, unwilling to 
part with the body till I could deposit it in consecrated 
ground. At length I found the means of having him 
secretly buried in the church-yard of Saint-Herbolon, 
This cruel event having led to the discovery that we were 
sheltered in this barn, we were obliged to leave it. A 
good man of the village, named Drouneau, came to take 
us away, and he conducted us (my daughter and myself) 
to the house of one of his relations at Hardouilliére, 
about half a league from Saint-Herbolon. 





We were yet 


covered with small-pox. I agreed to part from my faith- 
ful servant; but I had the consolation of thinking, that, 
being no longer with us, she had ceased to incur any in- 
dividual danger. 

The republicans having come from Nantes, to make a 
search about our new refuge, we were compelled without 
delay to leave the house; and we were placed in the 
hollow of a tree, about twelve feet high. We climbed 
to this hiding-place by means of a ladder, and we re- 
mained in it three days and three nights, having the 
small-pox: I had moreover a gathering in the knee and 
one in the leg. I suffered greatly from these two sores, 
yet I believe they contributed to save my life, as they 
freely carried off all the humours of my disease. 

The good peasant placed near us, in the hollow of the 
tree, a small pitcher of water and a morsel of bread. 
After the moment of joy which I derived from the pos- 
sibility of saving myself with my child, even in the hol- 
low of a tree, who can express all that I suffered in that 
sad situation? But it was an asylum, and in that ter- 
rible hour it was every thing. Never did any one with 
more satisfaction and pleasure take possession of a con- 
venient and suitable apartment. But, afterwards, what 
dark reflections came crowding upon my mind! At the 
end of an hour I found myself so fatigued, by the con- 
strained attitude in which 1 was obliged to remain in 
this narrow prison, and which I could not change, that 
I thought it would be impossible for me to close my eyes. 
My daughter suffered less than myself, because I held 
her on my knees, and she could turn about, which she 
never did without rubbing my diseased knee: in these 
moments she always gave me extreme pain; but I ab- 
stained from complaint. I spent, indeed, a horrible'night, 
and my inquietude, as well as my bodily sufferings, did 
not allow me a moment of repose. My daughter slept 
a little; but during her sleep she constantly groaned, 
and her wailings wrung my heart. When she awoke, 
it was to ask for drink. I was myself devoured by a 
burning thirst, which I dared not satisfy, in the fear of 
exhausting our little store of water. At length, at break 
of day, our charitable peasant came to bring us some 
brown bread and some apples. This visit alone was a 
consolation for me; it proved to me that we were not 
entirely abandoned, and that we had yet a support and 
a protector. I had no appetite, but I eagerly ate some 
of the apples, because they quenched my thirst a little ; 
but I soon perceived that this bad nourishment aggravat- 
ed my disease. My daughter experienced the same 
effect—our fever redoubled. In spite of the cold of the 
season we were both burning; we were not only without 
a physician, without any relief from skill, without serv- 
ants, but without a bed, without a room, without having 
even the possibility of stretching ourselves; a prey to 
the sufferings of a dangerous malady, and exposed to the 
inclemency of the air; for if the weather had not been 
frosty, and it had become stormy, the rain and hail would 
have fallen in our tree. In this dreadful state, it ap- 
peared impossible not to sink speedily under such a com- 
bination of evils. This idea caused in me the most ex- 
traordinary feeling that could ever distract the mind of a 
mother: I wished to survive my daughter, had it been 
only for an hour, I could not bear the thought of what 
would become of her—of what she would feel, when I 
should no longer answer her, when she would no longer 
receive my caresses, when I should no longer support her 
in my arms, when she should see me motionless, lifeless, 
cold, insensible to her tears and her cries. ‘These thoughts 
rent my soul; they would assuredly have cost me my 
life, but for religion, which lifted me above myself. I 
prayed with confidence, fervour, and resignation; and 
after every prayer, poured out from the bottom of my 
heart, I felt myself strengthened and reanimated; my 
pulses beat with less violence; my fever lessened ; my 
heavy eyes closed, and I sometimes slept two or three 
hours in succession, with the sweetest and calmest sleep ; 
my daughter also recovered her strength, and I ceased to 
fear for her life. On the morning of the third day, they 
brought us some milk, which I saved for my child, and 
which did her great good. At length our place of re- 
fuge was discovered, or at least suspected. A peasant, 
passing in the dusk of the evening near our tree, heard 
me cough several times; he guessed that somebody was 
hidden in the tree. On his arrival in the village, he 
mentioned this circumstance. An old soldier of the 
army of M. de Bonchamps heard his account; he was 
living with his aged father. Having served in the army 
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of the royalists, he often hid himself when the republi- 
cans passed through the village. Knowing I was a fugi- 
tive, he soon discovered the truth; but he abstained speak- 
ing of it to the other villagers. He pretended to retire 
to rest, but instead of lying down, he came immediately 
to the place where I was, of which he had informed him- 
self, All at once, towards the end of the night, I heard 
myself called by my name; the unsuitable hour, and the 
rough voice of a man which I did not recognise, terrified 
me very much: I did not answer. The soldier was not 
discouraged ; he pronounced his name, but that did not 
give me confidence, for I did not remember it. Never- 
theless he persisted, adding, in a low voice, Trust your- 
self to a soldier of the army of Bonchamps. This 
name, so dear, produced upon me the effect which he 
expected. My tears flowed, whilst I thanked God for 
sending me a deliverer. He climbed to the top of the 
tree, assisted me to get up to him, and prevailed upon 
me to place myself upon his shoulders. Although the 
load was heavy, he descended with much dexterity and 
good fortune; but as he was reaching the ground, his 
foot slipped, and we all fell into the hedge. My fear for 
my child was extreme; but I was soon comforted, for 
this poor little girl, who suffered no injury from the fall, 
began to laugh at it. ‘This laughter, so astonishing in 
our circumstances, this sound so strange to my ear, at 
once caused me surprise, joy, and the most tender emo- 
tion. The soldier conducted us to his father’s house 
hard by. This good oid man and his family received us 
with an affecting cordiality. They lighted a large fire, 
which produced such an effect upon me, that, having 
warmed myself for a moment, I fainted. These good 
people, in their terror, thought at first I was dead. My 
poor child uttered piercing cries. At length, by their 
kind attentions, I recovered my senses. They put me 
with my little girl to bed, and although we had only a 
bad mattress, I found it delightful. The possibility of 
stretching myself caused me the most agreeable sensa- 
tion: I never passed a better night. Our sleep was long 
and peaceful, and the next morning we were really con- 
valescent. But the terrifying news of the approach of 
the blues forced us, the following night, to hide ourselves 
with the soldier in a large stack of hay: I again slept 
very well, and only awoke in broad daylight, but with a 
violent headache. However, the soldier, who feared for 
himself as well as for us, told me that the direction 
which the blues had taken made it necessary for us to go 
to La Hardouilliére. I consented ; because I was certain 
to receive protection from the family of the peasant who 
had provided me with food in my tree. We set off, 
under the guidance of the soldier, who told us to follow 
him at a distance, a precaution which he thought neces- 
sary for his own safety. I was, however, in want of his 
arm; for although the air had relieved my headache, I 
had such a weakness in my limbs that I could scarcely 
walk. But there is nothing that necessity will not 
render possible; and I performed this journey with- 
out accident, though slowly. The good people at La 
Hardouilliére received me with the more joy, as they had 
been very uneasy on my account, not having found me 
in my tree. They told me they would give me refuge 
as long as I pleased. I rested myself there for some 
days, and surely never did the magnificence of a palace 
cause so much pleasure as the satisfaction I experienced 
in that cottage, having the power to sit on a wooden 
stuol before a rude table, with the liberty of going about 
the house, and enjoying the comfort of a lamp in the 
evening, and spending the night on a straw bed. 
Meanwhile the hussars of the enemy came at various 
times to search our house. I was often obliged to hide 
myself, sometimes behind the cupboards, sometimes un- 
der the beds, and frequently had their swords passed 
above my head. One evening I was surprised by a hus- 
sar ; I had not time to hide myself, but I did not lose my 
presence of mind. The gloom encouraged me, and I 
began quietly to spin by the fire. As the lamp was not 
yet lighted, objects could hardly be distinguished. This 
hussar took me for the mistress of the cottage, and beset 
me with questions. I answered him briefly. All at once 
I told him that I heard the drigands, and that we knew 
they were about to arrive in bands. At these words he 
ran away as hard as he could, and, mounting his horse, 
we were rid of him. But I saw clearly that I compro- 
mised my kind hosts, though their friendly reception and 
generosity were the same, There was, at a little dis- 
tance from the farm, a large hollow tree, and I there re- 
wo. 20—ParT 1.—1938, 





MEMOIRS OF THE MARCHIONESS DE BONCHAMPS. — 


solved to hide myself, but alone, confiding my daughter 


to these peasants. A child could not expose them to | 
danger, and I was certain they would take the greatest | 
care of her. With me she risked every thing; with 
them she had nothing to fear. This separation was very 
painful to me, and cost me many tears; but I believed it 
was necessary ; I even thought it a duty ; and I resolved 
upon it. I established myself in that tree—but not so 
high up as in the first. I only remained there one day, 
for nobody could bring me food. They made me leave | 
it early in the morning; I promised to return to the 
cottage in the evening; but I afterwards changed my 
design, and abandoned myself entirely to Providence. | | 
wandered alone in the fields; I passed the night in a 
ditch ; the voice of some republican troops who passed 
by awoke me. Although I was dressed as a peasant, 
and pretended to be an inhabitant of the country, they | 
arrested me. Thename I had assumed was immediately | 
known to be false by the people who guided them. They, 
however, did not know my real name, and the descrip- | 
tion they had received of my features being drawn out | 
before I had the small-pox, could not betray me. This | 
description was that of a young person very blooming 
and active, and I was now bent down and lame; my 
face was yet covered with the red spots of the small- | 
pox; my features had become large, and I had the air of | 
at least forty years of age. 

My arrest did not very much affect me: I had dreaded | 
to be murdered by the soldiers, in the tumult of a furious 
search ; but in spite of all the barbarities which took | 
place in Paris and other towns, it was impossible for me 
really to dread a tribunal. I could not believe that they | 
would send to the scaffold the widow of a general who 
had saved five thousand republicans. Besides, I had no 
means of existence. After the defeat. at Mans, I had 
lived only upon alms, as well as all the fugitive wives of 
officers and generals. We entered the abodes of the 
peasants proclaiming our names; they received us with 
open hearts, and immediately pressed food upon us, often 
depriving themselves of the best they had. I was not 
humbled by such charity inspired by religion and loyalty. 
In this situation I only found circumstances of surprise, 
but not of shame, for noble feelings naturally elevate us 
above the prejudices of vanity. I suffered only from 
the fear of abusing the generosity of those pious and 
good peasants, who often gave us part of their necessa- 
ries. Ina word, I was so broken down, so wretched, 
that a prison was in my eyes an asylum. They con- | 
ducted me to Ancenis, and there I was at once recognised 
through the imprudence of the post-mistress of Varades, 
a prisoner as well as myself. Notwithstanding the change 
in my features, she immediately knew me ; and carried 
away by the first impulse of feeling, she called out my 
name in rushing towards me. The surprise of the re- 
publicans was extreme ; they looked at me with a stupe- 
fied air. They believed, however, this involuntary de- 
nunciation ; and gave me an escort with which I had 
every reason to becontent. The officer who commanded 
the detachment, and who was a German, was very polite 
towards me. He endeavoured to tranquillise me, in re- 
peatedly saying that the wife of M. de Bonchamps could 
have nothing to fear. I was interrogated at Ancenis by 
seven men, who appeared rather to question me out of 
mere curiosity, than from a desire to investigate my con- 
duct. They told me, amongst other things, that M. de 
la Rochejaquelein was a coward to have abandoned me, 
after the promise he made to my dying husband. I re- 
plied to them that M. de la Rochejaquelein had not aban- 
doned me; but that the indispensable cares which his 
army required of him, forced us to part. These men 
intimidated me so little, that I added these very words : 
« After all, if M. de la Rochejaquelein were here, he 
alone would make you seven tremble.” 

This sharp remark did not seem to please them; but 
they were held in check by the commander of my escort, 
who evidently protected ime, and who kept by my side— 
it appeared to me that they feared him. On our de- 
parture from Ancenis, a soldier on duty who saw me pass, 
said aloud, pointing me out: “If I had known that this 
had been the widow of General Bonchamps, I would | 
have risked every thing to have saved her, out of grati- 
tude to her husband, to whom I owed my life at Saint- 
Florent.” At my arrival at Nantes, to my great sur- | 
prise, military honours were paid to me. ‘This distinctino, 
which called up the recollection of my husband, produced | 
in me a strong emotion. 





rounded by soldiers and curious people, in the square of 


Bouffai ; afterwards I was sent a prisoner to Bon-Pasteur. 
I firmly believed that it was a mere form, and that I had 
nothing to fear; there were already in that place of con- 
finement about seven hundred women. Amongst others, 
[ found there two sisters of my husband. I remained 
there seventeen days. M. Thomas, surgeon of the pri- 
son, was full of humanity ; he attempted several times, 
but in vain, to procure my escape. I was profoundly 
affected by his zeal, but I did not share his anxiety for 
my fate. 

At the moment when I least expected it, I was sum- 
moned before the military commission, who having in- 
terrogated me, I was sent back to the prison of Bouffai. 
In other examinations many questions were put to me, 
relating to various officers of the Vendean army ; but 
fearing to compromise them, even in bearing honourable 
testimony towards them, I absolutely refused to answer 
on this point. I saw that this circumspection irritated 
my judges, but I persisted. At length I was unanimous- 
ly condemned to death, I was not prepared for this 
sentence; it struck me at the first moment; however, I 
betrayed no weakness. But I immediately felt as much 
oppression of the heart as surprise. I recommended 
myself to God, and soon recovered that courage which a 
pious resignation always gives. I was conducted back 


| to prison, and immediately my knife and scissors were 


taken from me. I told those who demanded them of me, 
that such precautions were useless towards a Christian, 
and that the cowardly crime of suicide could only be 
committed by the impious. They changed my situation, 
and I was placed in the chapel, which also formed a part 
of the prison. I was pleased to find myself in a spot 
where the most august mysteries of religion had been 
celebrated. I thought that by the prayers of piety, of 
faith, and of misfortune, it would be in some degree 
purilied from the sacrilegious profanations which had set 
aside, without destroying, its sacred destination; I re- 
cognised the place where the altar had stood, and I pros- 
trated myself there. I only regretted on earth my daugh- 
ter and my brothers, but I prayed for them. I recom- 
mended my child to the Supreme Protector, and in the 
full contidence of my heart I felt that God would deign 
to guide and save her. Death has. no terror for a reli- 
gious mind. I wished for a priest,. but it was impossible 
to procure one; however, I had recently received the 
benedictions of those of La Vendée. In looking back 
upon the past, I found in my life nothing but grief. 
About to appear before God, this remembrance was my 
greatest consolation ; for I thought that a fate, so severe 
in the eyes of the world, was that of a being predesti- 
nated to an unearthly happiness. I had not even to re- 
proach myself with having engaged in these extraordi- 
nary adventures through ambition or the excitements of 
a vain glory; I had ever been an affectionate and obe- 
dient wife ; I had always sincerely loved the cause which 
my husband had defended, for he had gloriously upheld 
it. I was convinced that justice, true honour, and virtue, 
were only found in this cause, since religion and devo- 
tion to the king were its impulse and its pledges; whilst 
impiety, barbarity, contempt of ancient oaths, and the 
most horrible excesses, disgraced the party of our ene- 
mies. In a word, a captive, and condemned, the mo- 
ments which passed with rapidity, and which I thought 
the last of my existence, were not disturbed by hatred 
and resentment; religion commanded me to forgive, and 
I obeyed without a struggle. I had known amongst the 
republicans men of virtuous dispositions, and whose 
generous actions I admired ; I hoped that God would one 
I pitied the others ; I prayed for 


day enlighten them. 
There were 


all, and for the happiness of my country. 
several female prisoners with me in that chapel; and, 
amongst others, Madame de Chauvigny, and Madame de 
Lavalette. They were resigned, as well as myself, to 
their melancholy fate. In the solitude of this prison I 
again drank the bitter cup of my sorrows: the death of 
my husband and of my son, my anxiety for the future 
destiny of my daughter and my brothers, wrung my 
heart at every moment; but at the same time all these 
painful thoughts so completely detached me from life, 
that I had not the least temptation to make any effort to 
preserve it. One of my windows looked out upon fa 
cour du civil; one day as I was resting upon this opened 
window, not out of curiosity, but to avoid all conversation 
with my companions in misfortune, I saw a young man 


I was left a whole hour, sur- | approach, who hastily said to me that he was anxtous 
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to save me, and hoped to obtain a reprieve. 
afterwards that this young man was the Marquis de Mo- 
lard, who eventually perished at Paris on the scaffold 
I have shed tears of gratitude for his fate; for the re 
prieve was granted. My persecutors, however, seein; 
that I inspired a general interest, and having in thei 
hearts vowed my death, ordered me to be placed in 
dungeon close to the cells of women of loose life. Tt 
hear continually their infamous discourse was to me + 
punishment as insupportable as it was new ; my only 
resource was to pray to God. I fell dangerously ill, an 
I should have sunk under my malady, had it not bee: 
for the assistance I received from the members of th 
commune of Ancenis, who were prisoners as well a 
myself, but wict. much more liberty. Other condemne: 
persons were successively brought into the same dun‘ 
geon. ‘T'wice a day I saw them led to the scaffold ; } 
prepared them for death, and I read to them the offic 
for the dying, from a prayer-book which had been for 
warded to me by Mademoiselle de Charrette, a relation 
of the general, the most useful present which can be 
made to those prisoners who can appreciate it. When 
I read these praygrs, the poor condemned listened to 
them on their knees, clasping their hands with an affect- 
ing fervour. When they rose they embraced me ten- 
derly, and our tears flowed together. I recommended 
myself to their own prayers, and they went to death 
with a courage which surprised their conductors. 

M. Haudaudine, a merchant of Nantes, whom I have 
already mentioned, who was one of the prisoners saved 
by my husband at Saint-Florent, and who preserved the 
most lively gratitude for this kindness, employed all the 
means in his power to obtain what was called my par- 
don. ‘To accomplish this end, he conceived the plan oi 
procuring the signatures of a great number of the prison- 
ers of Saint-Florent to a petition addressed to the con- 
vention, in which it was said that it was especially to my 
solicitations that the prisoners of Saint-Florent owed 
their lives. 

M. Haudaudine knew perfectly that I had no share in 
this action, since I was not even with my husband when 
he died; but he thought he might allow himself this 
deviation from the truth to save me. In order to procure 
a greater number of signatures, this generous man went 
to several sea-ports, where he knew he should find some 
companions in misfortune who would not hesitate to sign 
the petition. AH these benevolent steps were crowned 
with success ; my pardon was granted, and I find a plea- 
sure in rendering justice to the truth, that I owed my 
life to the gratitude of a republican. 

Madame de Lescure, now Madame de la Rochejaque- 
lein, has given an incorrect account of these facts in her 
memoirs, and when I had the honour of seeing her after 
their publication, I expressed my surprise. A short time 
previous to my obtaining my pardon, and during the re- 
prieve, the country people in whose care I had left my 
daughter, sent her back to me on the report that my 
pardon was granted. I obtained permission to have her 
with me. What were my feelings when this dear child, 
kneeling by my side, her little hands clasped together, 
repeated aloud her prayers, to which she always added 
something of her own invention, to implore of God my 
health and my liberty. Her melancholy but collected 
air, offered a singular and affecting contrast to her in- 
fantine features, and to the giddiness so natural to her 
years. Although I had only my prayer-book, I was con- 
stantly engaged in the education of my daughter, and J 
gave her instruction suited to her capacity. Her rapid 
progress surprised me; she listened with an attention of 
which she would not have been capable in the hand. 
somest study. ‘he place where we were disposed us to 
reflection ; it did not permit any frivolous distraction, 
and rendered more striking the simple lessons of mo- 
rality and religion. 

My daughter had an astonishing voice for her age; it 
had a strength and sweetness which went to the heart. 
She often sung to me snatches of hymns; my tears 
flowed whilst I listened to her; I thought I heard the 
consoling accents of an angel. 

They at length came to announce to me that I had 
obtained my pardon. With what delight did I then kiss 
my child! what a pure joy I feltin gazing on her! ‘The 
certainty of my life being saved restored us to each other ; 
I felt that I was a mother again. I tasted once more all 
the charm of that delight which I had experienced at her 
birth. 
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The tribunal of Nantes did not, however, send me 
my letters of pardon; and the second day means were 
found to forward me a note without signature, in which 

| | was strongly recommended to urge the delivery of these 
| letters, in order to prevent a fatal revocation. This note 
alarmed me much, and the more so, as, having no serv- 
ants, I did not know how to send my request to the tri- 
bunal of Nantes. I confided in the jailer, who was the 
best man in the world; he considered a moment, and 
then proposed to send my little girl to the tribunal, offer- 
ing a servant to conduct her. “The tribunal,” said he, 
“ will be yet assembled for two or three hours; we must 
send her directly.” Having no other means, I accepted 
this proposal. We tutored my daughter, who was rather 
afraid of the tribunal, though she did not well understand 
what it was; but she did not hesitate to take upon her 
the message. I made her repeat a dozen times the phrase 
| she was to use; she left me plunged in a vague but over- 
| whelming anxiety. She arrived at the tribunal, where 
| she entered with much gravity, and approaching the 
| judges, she said aloud and very distinctly, “ Citizens, I 
| come to beg the letters of pardon for mamma.” After 
| these words the servant girl mentioned my name. The 
| judges thought my daughter very pretty, and one of 
| them, speaking to her, said he knew that she charmed 
all the prisoners by her voice, and that he would give her 
| o,° . 
| the letters of pardon on condition that she should sing 
her prettiest song. My child had a wish to please her 
| judges, and she thought that on this occasion the loudest 
| strain would be the best, and that the assembly would be 
| ravished by the fine song that she had so often heard 





| enthusiastically repeated by sixty thousand voices, burst- 
| ing forth on every side. She sung with all her strength 
the following chorus :— 


« Vive, vive le roi, 
A bas la république.” 


If she had been a few years older, we should have 
| been the next day both led to the scaffold ; heroism would 
have irritated this sanguinary tribunal—ignorance and 
ingenuousness disarmed it. ‘They smiled; they made 
some particular reflections on the detestable education 
which the unhappy children of the fanatical royalists 
received, but they nevertheless granted the letters of 
pardon, which my little girl bore off in triumph. 

I left my prison, and having remained two or three 
months at Nantes, I obtained a passport to go to Paris, 
where I finished some business. I afterwards returned 
to La Baronnieére, that estate of my husband of which I 
have already spoken. I was obliged to sell this property 
in order to fulfil some engagements entered into by him, 
that he might contribute to the expenses of the war. 
Scarcely enough remained for me to live upon; but I 
easily consoled myself in thinking of the honourable 
causes of our ruin. 

After having experienced so many misfortunes—after 
having supported so many sufferings of want, of sick- 
| ness, of a wandering life, of flight, and of imprisonment, 
simple necessaries and tranquillity had become a positive 
happiness. 

I had no fears for my daughter. Her happy disposi- 
tion, her understanding, and her affection for me, pre- 
sented to me a future upon which I could look with hope 
and even with joy. Heaven has granted all my dearest 
wishes. I have beheld the triumph of that cause whieh 
my husband upheld with so much glory, and for which, 
after having so often shed his blood, he yielded his life. 
Oh! how frequently has the remembrance of him made 
me proud, and yet oppressed me, when I have seen that 
ancient and beloved throne again established. At that 
memorable epoch I did not shed a tear of joy without 
thinking of hifi whom these great events would have 
rendered perfectly happy, if God had permitted him to 
live to have become a witness of them. 

In fine, the marriage of my daughter, and the benefits 
of our august monarch, leave me nothing more to desire 
on earth. I have an ineffaceable and mournful remem- 
brance that I shall carry to my grave; but I still bless 
that Providence which has deigned to grant me all the 
happiness which can indemnify and console a mother. 
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Funeral oration of the Marquis de Bonchamps, a Ven- 
dean general, delivered over his tomb on the 18th of 
October, 1817, on the anniversary of his death, by 
the Viscount de Castelbajac. 


At the breaking out of the fatal revolution which 
threatened to destroy social order, and when, by a dread- 
ful subversion of religious and moral principles, crime 
was transformed into virtue, and honour into a chimera; 
when the just man was forced to seek in foreign coun- 
tries the asylum which he no longer found in his native 
land; when the God of our fathers was blasphemed; 
when the kings of our ancestors were forgotten and re- 
pulsed ; there was seen, in the bosom of France, a coun- 
try which, faithful to her God and her king, obtained 
through her piety and her valour, a place in the noblest 
pages of history. With the cross on his breast, the 
Vendean did not consult his resources nor consider the 
danger of his position; his God was outraged, his king 
was persecuted ; he took up arms, and all those in whose 
hearts virtue was not yet destroyed, applauded the cou- 
rageous devotion displayed by these children of religion 
and honour; nothing could shake their pious constancy. 
In vain they were surrounded with innumerable enemies ; 
in vain they saw their families wandering around the 
ashes of their cottages ; in vain they saw the fall of their 
fathers, and of their children; unshaken amidst devas- 
tation and death, firm as the virtue from which they de- 
rived their strength, they offered to the astonished world 
a memorable exainple of a whole nation without fear 
and without reproach. Sacred soil, depository: of the 
ashes of heroes! thou which no one can tread without 
respect and admiration, be proud of thy destinies. Thy 
people is great among the nations! Ages will succeed 
ages, the world will be shaken on its ancient foundations, 
ere the name of La Vendée shall be erased from the 
memory of the sons of men. 

Faithful companions of the soldier whose memory we 
now celebrate, leave to vulgar minds regrets and tears ; 
animated by nobler feelings, by a religious faith, remem- 
ber who Bonchamps was, and contemplate that heaven 
where virtue ever meets with its reward. Near the 
throne of the God for whom you fought, from the bosom 
of his God, the Christian hero now looks down upon his 
brothers in arms. Be tears then forever forgotten ; he is 
| for ever happy who shared your glory; he is your pro- 
tector with the God whose faith you have preserved. 
Days of mourning and of calamity, but also days of 
glory and honour, when La Vendée was seen to offer to 
history an example which, some time after, was to render 
a neighbouring nation illustrious, you shall not be lost 
for France : posterity will tell your high deeds, your he- 
roism, and unutterable fidelity. 

A partial resistance opposed the revolutionary laws ; a 
few villages joined together at the cry of Vive le roi ; 
the white flag waved in several districts ; the inhabitants 
of a country formerly so peaceable were transformed into 
intrepid warriors : all at once this rising assumed a more 
imposing character, and several engagements had taught 
the republicans that a real danger menaced their power, 
| when the death of the best of kings carried the despair 
| of a faithful nation to its height. It was at that moment 
that the Vendeans vowed to shake off an impious domi- 
nation, and to oppose for ever the assassins of the anoint- 
ed of the Lord. Saint-Florent saw them assembled 
within its walls. Those courageous men were in want 
of arms; they threw themselves upon those of their 
enemies, and it was thus that fidelity obtained its first 
means of defence. These new crusaders of honour and 
faith, burning with ardour and indignation, felt neverthe- 
less the want of a chief; to maintain the struggle in 
which they had engaged, they needed a man in whom 
talents and courage should be united to devotion and 
energy. The multitude with one voice pronounced the 
name of Bonchamps; and Bonchamps was accordingly 
chosen for their leader. 

Charles Melchior Arthus, Marquis de Bonchamps, 
was born in the province of Anjou, in the castle of Cruci- 
fix, on the 10th of May, 1760. He commenced his 
career in the regiment of Aquitaine. On his return 
from a campaign in India he saw the beginning of the 
unhappy revolution, and quitted the service as soon as 
the officers of the army were required to take a fatal 
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oath, the forerunner of our troubles and misfortunes. 
But entirely devoted to his king, and in the hope of being 
useful to him, he repaired to Paris; it was with the 
greatest difficulty that he escaped the massacres of the 
10th of August and the 2d of September. On his re- 
turn to his family he became an object of dread to the 
wicked, who, foreseeing what he might one day be, did 
every thing in their power to remove him. 

In joining the defenders of his country, and yielding 
to the wishes of his countrymen, Bonchamps thought he 
only obeyed the call of duty. He applied himself dili- 
gently to form companies of all the loyal inhabitants of the 
villages who had just ranged themselves under his banner. 
Le Pin, at this moment, possessed a man who was to 
make his name for ever celebrated, and second by his 
active energy the efforts of Bonchamps; Cathélineau 
had gathered under the spotless banner (which no one 
was more worthy than himself to uphold) the Vendeans, 
who in other districts had obeyed the call of honour. 
And thou, too, receive our tribute of regret and love, 
warrior worthy of the immortal country which gave thee 
birth; posterity will for ever repeat thy name; it will 
ever be the glory of France! Pride of thy country, 
thou wert proclaimed worthy of being the first of the 
Vendean army! ‘Thy death proved that thou wert ever 
one of the first to encounter danger ! 

As soon as Bonchamps saw himself at the head of 
those who had put themselves under his conduct, he di- 
rected his march towards Thouars, then defended by 
General Quétineau. Four hours sufficed him to attack 
and take the town, and Quétineau was indebted for his 
life to the noble and generous mind of Bonchamps, 
whose prisoner he was. At the same time, Cathélineau 
and d’Elbée, whose name has become glorious in the 
pages of our history, marched upon Fontenay-le-Comte. 
Bonchamps heard that fortune had been adverse to their 
endeavours, and that d’Elbée, being wounded, had been 
compelled to fly before the republicans. Advancing 
rapidly towards the enemy, and taking them by surprise, 
he beat them, entered victoriously Fontenay, and re- 
covered all the artillery which had been lost. It was on 
that glorious day that an infamous treason had nearly 
deprived La Vendée of one of her most loyal warriors. 
At the gates of Fontenay, a soldier of the republic, 
throwing himself at Bonchamps’ feet, begged for his life. 
Bonchamps, as generous as he was brave, granted it to 
him, but the wretch turned upon him to whom he owed 
his existence, and fired. Bonchamps fell in the arms of 
his soldiers: they disputed with each other the honour 
of carrying him, and, proud of such a burden, retained 
the hope of being victorious as long as they could pre- 
serve their chief. Soon after, the banner of our fore- 
fathers was seen waving on Chollet, Saumur, and Angers, 
and without loss of time the royal armies marched upon 
Nantes. Although Bonchamps was not yet recovered 
from his wound, consulting only his courage, he hastened 
to join the army, then on its road to Vannes. He was 
hardly able to bear the fatigue of riding om horseback, 
and was directing the attack of Nantes upon the road to 
Paris, when he was informed that the republicans had 
taken Chatillon, and that M. de Leseure, his noble com- 
panion in arms (he whose name would have been an 
honour to the valiant knights of former times), had been 
compelled to retreat before superior forces. M. de Bon- 
champs instantly formed the project of flying to his as- 
sistance, in order to enable him to beat the enemy and 
retake Chatillon: he casily executed it, for he command- 
ed Vendeans. 

The attack on Nantes had not had the expected suc- 
cess; Cathélineau had fallen on the field of battle, and 
Bonchamps was generally named as his successor: he 
alone opposed the opinion of all, and as modest as he 
was brave, he refused the command, content with obey- 

ing—a striking instance of the influence of Christian 
virtues. T'he mind of the hero was a stranger to pride ; 
it blended strength with humility, and though great, it 
was entirely free from human ambition. 

If, in the moment/of attack, M. de Bonchamps dis- 
tinguished himself by his impetuous ardour, his calm 
and well directed courage did not render him Jess formida- 
ble to the enemy when on the defensive; and he was 
seen to remain unconquered in spite of the efforts of five 
and twenty thousand republicans. Having-been wounded 
again at the battle of Martigné-Briand, (for indeed the 
Vendean chiefs seldom left the field of battle without a 
wound), he was constrained to.quit the command for a 
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time, and to retire to his seat of Jalais. His absence was | 
a time of mourning for the army. The chiefs, however, 
still continued to ask his advice; and nothing could be 
decided until they knew the opinion of him, who pos- 
sessed equally the art of knowing mankind and of judg- 
ing events. 

His wounds were scarcely healed, when the Prince of 
Talmont brought him a despatch which determined him 
to rejoin the army. Talmont, the youthful descendant 
of an ancient and loyal family, has not belied the noble 
blood of his race : his country saw him tread in the steps 
of his ancestors; he died for his king and his God, and 
the stone which covers his ashes, speaks to the heart of 
the hero. 

It was then agreed by the Vendeans, that they should 
march upon Montaigu, through Tiffauges ; the enemy 
had advanced as far as Torfou; the battle was bloody ; 
the issue uncertain; already even the enemy proclaimed 
themselves victors, when Bonchamps, alighting from his 
horse, and seizing a carbine, charged at the head of his 
brave companies of Bretons, and broke the ranks of the 
republicans. Such was the day of Torfou. It was also 
a glorious one for the valorous and noble Charrette ; 
and his name, the favourite of honour, was more than 
once joined to the shouts of victory. New successes 
awaited Bonchamps; he having marched upon Montaigu, 
the enemy were obliged to leave it, and being pursued 
as far as Clisson were again beaten. Presently a column 
of the royal army arrived before Saint-Fulgent. 

Thus Bonchamps distinguished himself amongst those 
men, whose memory future ages will ever preserve for 
the honour of France. Success did not indeed crown 
their effoits, but their blood has become the glorious pa- 
trimony of their families. As long as the heart of man 
shall vibrate to the force of virtue, as long as loyalty 
speaks to a Frenchman's soul, love and respect will ever 
be blended with the remembrance of Donissan, Stofflet, 
Duhoux, Suzannet, Desessarts, and of many other heroes, 
whose high deeds it is not in our power to describe. 
They will also be joined to the name of the brave and 
loyal La Rochejaquelein, whom God did not permit to 
survive the evils of his country, and to receive the re- 
ward of his noble exertions. Alas! it was his destiny 
to die full of faith and honour, before the hour when | 
France, anticipating a happy futurity, might have proudly 
presented him to the legitimate heir of her kings. 

To gain the love of the soldier who looked upon him | 
as a father, to deserve the esteem of all by talents not 
inferior to his courage, were in Bonchamps the part of 
the warrior : a spotless heart, an unbounded devotion to 
his king and his country, contributed the part of the | 
citizen. He never was known to give his attention to | 
his own interest, he always sacrificed it to the general 
good ; he never considered his fortune or his life as his 
own. The abode of his fathers was the first which was 
invaded ; the republicans, thirsting for blood and plunder, 
set fire to the ancient dwelling of his family. His en- 
raged soldiers would have rushed forward to avenge the | 
outrage done to their chief. “Stop,” cried Bonchamps, 
“stop ; the blood which belongs to the king must not be 
shed in the cause of a subject; and revenge ought to be 
a stranger to the heart of a Vendean soldier.” A short | 
time after this, he pledged his whole property to cnable | 
him.to supply the wants of his army. After his death, 
the sale of all his estates would not suffice to fulfil his 
engagements. 

La Vendée had hitherto sustained an unequal strug- | 
gle with advantage. She might hope to save France ; 

but, alas ! the moment drew nigh which was to be to her 

a cause of eternal regret. The Vendean army being 

attacked at Chollet by numerous and furious enemies, its | 
ranks were thinned; death cut off its most intrepid war- 

riors. In vain did Bonchamps, d’Elbée, Duhoux, De- 

sessarts, La Rochejaquelein, Royrand unite their efforts ; | 
the death of Bonchamps was for the Vendeans a sad | 
omen that the days of success were drawing to an end. | 
Wounded in the chest (for he always faced his enemies) 

and carried on a litter, he was perceived by his soldiers | 
whom the enemy pursued with rage and fury; at this 
sight they stopped, rallied, and crowded around him ; the 
spectacle of their dying commander filled them with in- 
vincible courage ; they followed him, protected him at 
the risk of their own lives; in vain the republicans ha- 
rassed them, in vain the deadly steel glittered on all 
sides ; as long as there remained one Vendean, Bon- 
champs was not abandoned. The Vendean army, sur- 
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rounded with families in despair, with the dead and dy- 
ing, found on its arrival at Saint-Florent a whole popu- 
lation in tumult; cries were heard demanding the death 
of five thousand prisoners detained in the church. “Let 
us revenge ourselves,” they said, “the flames devour our 
cities and villages; our enemies feel no pity ; let us re- 
taliate ; it is time the republicans should learn what de- 
spair can do.” At this cry, which had become general, 
the deadly artillery advanced from all parts ; the prison- 
ers were on the point of being massacred; when, on a 
sudden, the drums beat ; it was an order from Bonchamps 
—he was dying of his wounds when he heard these cries 
of rage and destruction ; collecting his failing strength, 
he thus addressed the officers and soldiers who surround- 
ed him, overwhelmed with grief: “Oh! my friends,” 
said he to them, “ let us not disgrace the cause for which 
we fight. God and the king was our motto; as Chris- 
tians, let us be worthy of that God whose cross shines 
on our breasts, and let us forgive as he did; as royalists, 
let us spare our misled brothers ; these are my last wishes, 
carry them to my companions in arms ; I know the Ven- 
deans, they will respect my dying voice.” It was indeed 
respected as it was in those prosperous days when it led 
the soldiers to victory. The last words of the hero were 
received in solemn silence; calm succeeded to agitation, 
rage gave way to tears of admiration, and the whole 
army shouted “ Grace, grace aux prisonniers ! Bon- 
champs le veut ; Bonchamps l’ordonne.” 

Such was the last action of his life. He expired a 
short time after, in the village of La Meilleraie, in the 
thirty-third year of his age; his life was short, but it 
was filled with honour and virtue. He possessed a re- 
ligious and noble mind; he lived in the fear of the Lord, 
and was endowed with the strength that the Lord gives 
to those who fear him. Free from pride he justly en- 
joyed the confidence of all; officers, soldiers, all knew 
his worth, all held him dear. Perfectly honourable in 
his private life, he never was reproached with any dis- 
loyal action ; a Christian in the field, no impure expres- 
sion ever polluted his lips ; virtuous without ostentation, 
great without vain glory, a soldier without reproach, he 
was worthy to command those who lamented his loss. 

After his death the command of his army was given 
to M. de Fleuriot, who merited this distinction, since he 
had been the friend and companion of Bonchamps. 

You, who are called round his tomb by the same feel- 
ing, you who ever worshiped God and honour, and 
Were seen at the same moment to pray and fight for 
France, you now enjoy the reward purchased with the 
blood of your heroes. The anger of the Lord is ap- 
peased—the days of grief are gone, and the children of 
Saint-Louis have recovered their ancient inheritance; 
the son of our kings has at last heard expressions of love 
in his native land. Surrounded with the blessings of 
his people, he has now forgotten the sorrows of his exile, 
and has blessed his subjects. Let your prayers rise up to 
heaven, for the mercy of God has been great; he has 
looked down upon you, and has taken compassion on 
your long sufferings. By an unbounded submission to 
the king you love, in forgiving your enemies as Bon- 
champs did in his last hour, in making your actions agree 
with your duty, you will deserve that the days which 
are promised us may pass peaceably and without a cloud. 
Covered with honourable scars, you will return your 
sword into its scabbard ; but if ever the hydra of faction 
should raise again its bloody head; should discord ever 
again shake its gloomy torch; should legitimacy, the 
only support of the safety of France, be again threat- 
ened; should the descendant of Henry have need of 
your arm—Vendeans, remember then the soil you aro 
treading, remember that your country is the land of the 
loyal and the brave, remember Bonchamps. His last 
words were Dieu et le roi ! 





NO. II. 


We, the underwritten, officers and soldiers of the royal 
army of La Vendée, under the command of the Marquis 
de Bonchamps, here testify, to our certain knowledge, 
that, in the year 1793, after the battle of Chollet, we 
conducted five thousand republican prisoners to be con- 
fined in the abbey of the Benedictins of Saint-Florent ; 
the soldiers, in a fit of despair, occasioned by the mortal 
wound our general had received, and by his approaching 
dissolution, insisted upon putting to death all the prison- 
ers then in the abbey. ‘The artillery was already 
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directed towards the edifice. ( 
was waited upon, in order to know his will, he replied, 


that he had but one favour to ask of his soldiers before | 


dying ; it was to restore to all these prisoners their liber- 
ty, and not to do them any injury. All the Vendeans 
readily obeyed their general’s voice, and the prisoners 
were all set free. 

We pledge our honour in support of the present de- 
claration. 

(Signed) Gruget ; Gazeau, mayor of St. Florent ; Le 
Coq, commissary for the king ; Guérif ; Barre ; Melayer; 
Bertaudeau ; Lebrun; Porcher ; Herche; Jean Cauneau ; 
Delaume; Oger, first surgeon ; Courgeon, curate of the 
chapel Saint-¥lorent; Plouzin, captain in 1793; Cocu, 
chief of battalion; Forestier; Ragnea; Bondeau; Ri- 
deau; Michelle, lieutenant; Chaperon, captain ; Cus- 
soneau; Chateignier; Francis Grimaalt ; Pionneau, 
curate of Chaudron; Courtais, captain of artillery : 
Jean Delauney, lieutenant; Secher ; Pionneau ; Brun- 
sard, lieutenant; Clément; Marné; Chiron; Gulet; 
Lucas; Veillet, lieutenant. 

At Saint-Florent-le-Vieil, June 4, 1817. 


NO. III. 


On the 18th of October, 1793, two days after the 
battle of Chollet in which the Marquis de Bonchamps, 
general and commander in chief of the army of Bon- 
champs, was mortally wounded, the Vendeans, on their 
arrival at Saint-Florent, found five thousand republican 
prisoners, and demanded their death to reyenge their 
dying general. These prisoners were all indebted for 
their lives to M. de Bonchamps, who ordered them to be 
spared and set at liberty. This order was obeyed through 
all the army. 

I, the underwritten, then commander of the Chasseurs 
of Bonchamps, now a retired colone!, a knight of St. 
Louis, declare vpon my honour, that the fact above men- 
tioned is to my knowledge. I declare, moreover, that in 
my presence, and on the moment the order of M. de 
Bonchamps was made known to the prisoners, they all 
spontaneously shouted Vive /e roi ! 

(Signed) Manin Baupiniere pe La Pommerare, 

Colonel, Knight of Saint-Louis. 


Saint-Florent-le-Vieil, June 5, 1817. 


NO. IV. 


We, the underwritten, inhabitants of Nantes, do de- 
clare and attest upon our honour, that having formed 
part of the republican prisoners, who, on the 18th of 
October, 1793, were crowded, to the amount of five thou- 
sand or above, at Saint-Florent-le-Vieil, and from which 
place our delivery was effected, the next day, by the 
republican army ; we were indebted for our safety, at 
that fatal moment, to the noble and generous mind of M. 
de Bonchamps, one of the generals of the Vendean 
army, who, a few moments before his death, succeeded, 
by his entreaties, in restraining the fury of his troops, 
and gave them the strongest injunction not to attack the 
lives of the prisoners, whose death seemed to have been 
determined. 

(Signed) HavupaupineE, 
PainrPaRay, 
J. B. Mancomste, 
F. Mannion. 
Nantes, July 2, 1817, 


NO. V. 


I, the underwritten, formerly marechal-des-logis of the 
king’s body-guard, knight of the royal and military order 
of Saint-Louis, do declare to all whom it may concern, 
that M. de Bonchamps, general in chief of the army of 
Anjou, having been mortally wounded on the 18th ‘Oc- 
tober, 1793, at the battle of Chollet, ordered, a few hours 
before his death, that the Vendean army should respect 
the lives of five thousand republican prisoners, confined 
in the abbey of Saint-Florent ; that this order was obeyed, 
in spite of the rage of the soldiers, who longed to re- 
venge their dying general. I am proud of being able to 
give this testimony to the memory of M. de Bonchamps, 
and to the glory of a life already rendered illustrious by 
so many noble deeds in arms, and which was crowned 
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When M. de Bonchamps | by this act of humanity, so worthy of his noble mind; 


an act which I can attest, having been a witness of it. 
(Signed) Le Curvaier pe Frevriot, 
Major-general, commanding in second the 
Vendean army of Anjou. 
Ancenis, June 10, 1817. 


NO. VI. 

On the 18th of October, 1793, the Marquis de Bon- 
champs, general in chief of the Vendean army of An- 
jou, having been wounded, was carried to Saint-Florent- 
le-Vieil, into the house of Madame Duval, and there 
placed in an apartment adjoining the street. There he 
was waited upon by an officer of another division, who 
informed him, that five or six thousand republican pri- 
soners were at that moment shut up in the abbey ; that 
it was apprehended they would be delivered by their 
friends in less than two hours ; and that it was necessary 
to get rid of them, to shoot them. M. de Bonchamps 
replied, that enemies taken prisoners ought not to be 
murdered. At the same time, he gave positive orders 
that they should be spared, and his orders were obeyed. 
A few instants after, he crossed the Loire, and expired 
on the same day, in the village of La Meilleraie, in the 
district of Varades, in Britanny. I, the underwritten, 
then intendant of the army of Bonchamps, now curate 
of Montevrault in Anjou, do declare this, on my honour 
and conscience, having heard M. de Bonchamps’ words, 
and having been an eye witness of the facts mentioned 
above. 

(Signed) Martin, 
Curate of Montrevault. 
Saint-Florent, June 5, 1817. 


NO. VII. 


Extract from the register of the corporation of Saint- 
Florent, in the department of Maine-et-Loire. 


April 20, 1815. 


The mayor of Saint-Florent accepts of the gift, made 
by M. Wibb, of two pieces of ground, situated within 
this town, and on which two streets will be built. 

The mayor will name the first of these streets I?ve de 
Bourbon. In giving it this name, the mayor acts ac- 
cording to the intentions of the giver, and offers a public 
testimony of his devotion and respectful attachment to 
the king and his august family. 

In naming the second Rue de Bonchamps, it will be 
likewise giving a public and everlasting testimony of the 
respect which the inhabitants of this town entertain to- 
wards the cherished memory of M. de Bonchaizns, one 
of the first generals of the Vendean army, who, when 
expiring of the wounds he had received in upholding 
| the cause of his God and ‘his king, granted pardon and 
liberty to five thousand republican prisoners, on the 18th 
October, 1793, and on this same spot. 

A copy of this resolution will be forwarded to the pre- 
fect, to be by him sanctioned. 

(Signed) Gazeav, 
Mayor of Saint-Florent-le-Vieil- 


NO. VII. ws 


Extract from the journal of Maine-et-Loire, 1817. 


The prefect of the department of Maine-ct-Loire has 
the honour of informing the inhabitants of the depart- 





ment, that, having been acquainted with the wishes of 
| the inhabitants of La Vendee, through the Count Charles 
| d’Autichamp, lieutenant-general, commanding the 22d 
military division, he has solicited his majesty’s permis- 
sion for the erection of a monument to the memory of 
the Marquis de Bonchamps, general of one of the royal 
armies during the war of 1793, who was mortally 
wounded on the 16th October, at the battle of Chollet, 
and died on the 18th at La Meilleraie. 

It was the wish of the Vendeans that this monument 
should have been erected on the platform of Saint-Flo- 
_Tent-le-Vieil, on the same spot where this hero com- 

manded his soldiers to spare French blood; but his ex- 
cellency, the minister for the home department, in inform- 
ing the prefect that his majesty has sanctioned the homage 
which the witnesses and companions of M. de Bonchamps’ 
| glory wish to pay to the ashes of this hero, has, at the 
i same time, expressed that it is the king’s pleasure that 








this monument soould be, if possible, erected in the 
church of Saint-Florent, and that the last words of M. 
de Bonchamps should be engraven upon it. Is there 
any one among the inhabitants of the west who do not 
remember, without the liveliest emotion, the entire de- 
votion of this warrior, and the magnanimous action 
which he did at the moment of his death, and which 
elevates humanity so much? Five thousand republican 
prisoners were going to die, when M. de Bonchamps 
commanded that their lives should be spared: his last 
wish resounded in every Vendean’s heart, and all cried, 
Grace ! Bonchamps Vordonne. 

In virtue of his majesty’s sanction for the erection of 
a monument, in the church of Saint-Florent, to the 
memory of the Marquis de Bonchamps, the prefect gives 
notice that the subscription which had been open to this 
effect, at the office of M. Hebert de Solaud, notary royal 
at Angers, according to the advertisement inserted in the 
journal of this department, on the 30th of June, 1816, 
No. 91, is still opened ; and that similar contributions 
will be received by the sub-prefects of the department. 
As soon as the amount of the subscriptions shall be 
known, a plan of the monument will be forwarded to the 
minister for the home department, to be by him presented 
for his majesty’s sanction. 


NO. IX. 


I, the undersigned, peer of France, lieutenant-general 
of the king’s armies, commander of the royal order of 
Saint-Louis, commanding the 11th military division : 

Certify, that after the battle of Chollet, in which the 
Marquis de Bonchamps was mortally wounded, that 
general officer was carried, on the 17th October, 1793, 
to Beaupréau, and thence to Saint-Florent, where he 
was placed in the house of M. de Lagueriniére, in the 
lower town. It was in that place that all the officers of 
M. de Bonchamps, of whom the undersigned was one, 
ranged themselves round the mattress on which he was 
lying, waiting in the most painful anxiety for the opinion 
of the surgeon on the wound of the general in chief. 
But the wound was such that it left no hope. The Mar- 
quis de Bonchamps read his doom in the melancholy 
looks of those around him, and his first words when he 
came to his senses again were words of consolation. 
Afterwards he begged with eagerness that his last orders 
should be executed, and he immediately requested that 
no injury might be done to the prisoners detained in the 
abbey of Saint-Florent-le-Vieil. Then addressing him- 
self particularly to the underwritten, whom he looked 
upon as one of the principal chiefs of his army, he added, 
« My friend, this is unquestionably the last order I shall 
give you; give me the assurance that it shall be exe- 
cuted.” 

From the moment that M. de Bonchamps’ desires 
were known, the cry of Grace! grace! Bonchamps 
Vordonne, was heard from all sides; and the last words 
of this dying hero was the preservation of four or five 
thousand of his enemies. 

In testimony of which I have signed the present, as 
containing the pure and exact truth. 

Comte Cuantes p’AvTicHamp. 

At the Quartier-general of Bordeaux, July 2, 1818. 


NO. X. 


As general officer, under the command of the Marquis 
of Bonchamps, my brother-in-law, and general in chief 
of the Vendean armies, I declare, that by the orders of 
this general, the five thousand republican prisoners de- 
tained in the abbey of Saint-Florent were all set at 
liberty. 

Le Viscount pr Scergavx. 

Paris, July 1, 1818. 

(The original certificates are all in the hands of M. de 
Bouillé.) 


NO. XI. 


Extract from a treatise on great military operations, by 
General Jomini. 


« The royalist chiefs knew how to combine the use of 
their forces with much precision and sagacity, and their 
great operations, as well as their arrangements for action, 
were always cleverly conceived.” — (Page 331, vol. v.) 

« A council of war was immediately assembled on the 
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PICCIOLA. _ 








side of the royalists. .Bonehamps and d’Elbée, though 
with different views, spoke,there according to the prin- 
ciples of experienced generals. Bonchamps, after having 
demonstrated the advantage of their central position, 
pronounced these remarkable words—*Our enemies have 
at last learnt the secret of victory, since they intend to 
reunite their forces in a mass to crush us.’ ”—(Page 333, 
vol. v. 

“ The royalists invaded Britanny. This expeditien 
would have succeeded, if it had been attempted earlier, | 
and under the direction of Bonchamps. It accelerated, 
on the contrary, the ruin of the great Vendée.”—( Page 
336, vol. v.) 





THE END. 





Picctola; 


CAPTIVITY CAPTIVE. 


BY M. D. SAINTINE. 


PREFACE. 


The merit of the novel freely translated in the follow- 
ing pages, ought to be sufficiently attested by the fact 
that it has attained a fourth edition in Paris, within two 
months of its first publication. But so much disgust 
has been justly directed in England by the guardians of 
public taste towards the novels of /a jeune France, that 
it may be necessary to bespeak indulgence for “ Picciola,” 
as opposed alike in spirit and execution to all classes of 
her rivals. Picciola is “an herb of grace ;”—we would 
not have assisted to transplant a noxious weed into the 
literature of our native country. 

At a period when the frivolity of modern works of | 
fiction, and more especially novels of artificial life, ex- 
cites the general condemnation of criticism, a conception 
at once so bold and simple, so moral and poetical, as that | 
of Monsieur de Saintine, should be received with favour. | 
Picciola is the most striking and original tale that has 
appeared since the triumphs of “ Ondine ;” or may per- 
haps be more aptly described as such a version of Robin- 
son Crusoe as Silvio Pellico might have conceived in the 
affecting loneliness of his “ Prigioni.” 

The very soul of poetry breathes, in short, through 
this little romance. But the author of Picciola is a 
visionary, whose dreams are manifestly the results of a 
happy and wholesome frame of mind, not frantic slum- | 
bers haunted by nightmare and diabolism. Lowly and 
unpresuming as is the heroine of his tale, she has a | 
claim to the protection of the wise and good ;—and we | 
defy the most hard-hearted of critics to set his foot upon 
the humble neck of « Picciola.” 





-_—>_—- 
CHAPTER I. 


Charles Veramont, Count de Charney, whose name 
is not wholly effaced from the annals of modern science, 
and may be found inscribed in the mysterious archives 
of the police under Napoleon, was endowed by nature | 
with an uncommon capacity for study. Unluckily, how- 
ever, his intelligence of mind, schooled by the forms of 
a college education, had taken a disputatious turn. He | 
was an able logician rather than a sound reasoner; and 
there was in Charney the composition of a learned man, 
but not of a philosopher. 

At twenty-five, the count was master of seven lan- 
guages! but instead of following the example of certain 
learned polygluts, who seem to acquire foreign idioms, 
for the express purpose of exposing their incapacity to 
the contempt of foreigners, as well as of their own coun- 
trymen, through a confusion of tongues as well as intel- 
lect, Charney regarded his acquirements as a linguist 
only as a stepping-stone to others of higher value. Com- 
manding the services of so many menials of the intellect, 
he assigned to each his business, his duty, his field to 
cultivate. The Germans served him for metaphysics ; 
the English and Italians for politics and jurisprudence ; 





| he began to contemplate history as the lie of ages, and 
| attempted to reconstruct the edifice on a surer founda- 


| bold and universal-negation. 


| God. 


all for history; to the remotest sources of which he | 
traveled in company with the Romans, Greeks, and He- | 
brews. 

In devoting himself to these serious studies, the count | 
did not neglect the acceSsory sciences. ‘Till at length, 
alarmed by the extent of the vast horizon, which seemed 
to expand as he advanced, finding himself stumble at 
every step in the labyrinth in which he was bewildered— 
weary of the pursuit of Truth, (the unknown goddess,) 


tion. He composed a new historical romance, which 
the learned derided from envy, and society from igno- 
rance. 

Political and legislative science furnished him with 
more positive groundwork ; but these, from one end of 
Europe to the other, were crying aloud for reform; and 
when he tried to specify a few of the more flagrant 
abuses, they proved so deeply rooted in the social sys- 
tem,—so many destinies were based on a fallacious prin- 
ciple, that he was actually discouraged. Charney had 
not the strength of mind or insensibility of heart, indis- 
pensable to overthrow, in other nations, all that even the 
tornado of the revolution had left standing in his own. 

He recollected, too, that hosts of estimable men, as 
learned, and perhaps as well-intentioned as himself, pro- 
fessed theories in total opposition to his own. If he were 
to set the four quarters of the globe on fire for the mere 
satisfaction of a chimera? This consideration, more | 
startling than even his historical doubts, reduced him to 
the most painful perplexity. 

Metaphysics afforded him a last resort. In the ideal | 
world an overthrow is less alarming; since ideas may | 
clash without danger in infinite space. In waging such | 
a war, he no longer risked the safety of others; he endan- | 
gered only his own peace of mind. | 

The further he advanced into the mysteries of meta- | 
physical science, analysing, arguing, disputing,—the 
more deeply he became enveloped in darkness and mys- | 
tery. Truth ever flying from his grasp, vanishing under 
his gaze, seemed to deride him like the mockery of a 
will-o’-the-wisp shining to delude the unwary. When 
he paused to admire its luminous brilliancy, all suddenly 
grew dark; the meteor having disappeared to shine | 
again on some remote and unexpected point ; and when, | 
persevering and tenacious, Charney armed himself with | 
patience, followed with steady steps, and attained the 
sanctuary, the fugitive was gone again! This time he 
had overstepped the mark! When he fancied the meteor 
was in his hand—grasped firmly in his hand—it had al- 
ready slipped through his fingers, multiplying itself into 
a thousand brilliant and delusive particles. ‘Twenty 





| rival truths perplexed the horizon of his mind, like so 


many false beacons beguiling him to shipwreck. After | 
vacillating between Bossuet and Spinoza, deism and | 


| atheism,—bewildered among spiritualists, materialists, 


idealists, ontologists, and eclectics,—he took refuge in | 
universal skepticism, comforting his uneasy ignorance by | 


Having set aside the doctrine of innate ideas, and the 
revelation of theologians, as well as the opinions of 
Leibnitz, Locke, and Kant, the Count de Charney now 
resigned himself to the grossest pantheism, unscrupu- 
lously denying the existence of one high and supreme 
The contradiction existing between ideas and 
things, the irregularities of the created world, the un- 
equal distribution of strength and endowment among 
mankind, inspired his overtasked brain with the conclu- 


| sion that the world is a conglomeration of insensate mat- 


ter, and Chance the lord of all. 

Chance, therefore, became his God here, and nothbing- 
ness his hope hereafter! He adopted his new creed with 
avidity—almost with triumph—as if the audacious in- 
vention had been his own. It was a relief to get rid of 
the doubts which tormented him, by a sweeping clause | 
of incredulity ; and from that moment Charney, bidding 
adieu to science, devoted himself exclusively to the plea- 
sures of the world. 

The death of a relation placed him in possession of 
a considerable fortune. France, reorganised by the con- 
sulate, was resuming its former habits of luxury and 
splendour. The clarion of victory was audible from | 
every quarter; and all was joy and festivity in the capi- | 
tal. The Count de Charney figured brilliantly in the | 


world of magnificence, elegance, taste, and enlighten- | 
ment. Having attracted around him the gay, the grace- | —More likely by animosity against the one great man, 
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ful, and the witty, he unclosed the gates of his splendid 
mansion to the glittering divinities of the day—to fashion, 
bon ton, and distinction of every kind. Lost in tbe 
giddy crowd, he took part in all its enjoyments and dis- 
sipations ; amazed that amid such a vortex of pleasures 
he should still remain a stranger to happiness ! 

Music, dress, the perfumed atmosphere surrounding 
the fair and fashionable, were the chief objects of his 
interest. Vainly had he attempted to devote himself to 
the society of men renowned for wit and understanding. 
The ignorance of the learned, the errors of the wise, 
excited only his compassion or contempt. 

Such is the misfortune of proficiency! No one reaches 
the artificial standard we have created. Even those who 
are as learned as ourselves are learned after some other 
fashion; and from our lofty eminence we look down 
upon mankind as upon a crowd of dwarfs and pigmies ! 
In the hierarchy of intellect, as in that of power, eleva- 
tion is isolated :—to be alone is the destiny of the great ! 

Vainly did the Count de Charney devote himself to 
sensual pleasures. In the infancy of a social system so 
long estranged from the joys of life, and still defiled by 
the blood-stained orgies of the revolution, attired in rags 
and tatters of Roman virtue, yet emulating the licentious 
excesses of the regency, he signalised himself by his 
prodigality and dissipation. Labour lost !—Horses, 
equipages, a splendid table, balls, concerts, and hunting 
parties, failed to secure pleasure as his guest. He had 
friends to flatter him, mistresses to amuse his leisure ; 
yet, though all these were purchased at the highest price, 


the Count found himself as far as ever from the joys of 


love or friendship. Nothing availed to smooth the 
wrinkles of his heart, or force it into a smile; Charney 
actually /ubowred to be entrapped by the baits of society, 
without achieving captivation. ‘The syren Pleasure rais- 


| ing her fair form and enchanting voice above the surface 


of the waters, fascinated the man, but the eye of the 
philosopher could not refrain from plunging into the 
glassy depths below, to be disgusted by the scaly body 
and bifureal tail of the ensnaring monster ! 

Truth and error were equally against him. To virtue 
he was a stranger, to vice indifferent. He had experi- 
enced the vanity of knowledge; but the bliss of igno- 
rance was denied him. ‘The gates of Eden were closed 


against his re-entrance. Reason appeared fallacious, joy 


apocryplial. The noise of entertainments wearied him ; 
the silence of home was still more tedious. In company, 
he became a burthen to others; in retirement, to him- 


self..- A profound sadness took possession of his soul! 
In spite of all Charney’s effoits, the demon of philo- 
sophical analysis, far froin being exorcised, served to 
tarnish, undermine, contract, 
liancy of every mode of life he selected. 


and extinguish the bril- 
The praise of 
his friends, the endearments of his loves, seemed nothing 
more than the current coin given in exchange for a cer- 
tain portion of his property, the paltry evidence of a 
necessity for living at his expense. 

Decomposing every passion and sentiment, and re- 


| ducing all things to their primitive elements, he at length 


contracted a morbid frame of mind, amounting almost 
to aberration of intellect. He fancied that in the finest 
tissue composing his garments, he could detect the ex- 
halations of the animal of whose fcece it was enwoven 
—on the silk of his gorgeous hangings, the crawling 
worm which furnisbes them. Lis furniture, carpets, 
gewgaws, trinkets of coral or mother-of-pearl, all were 
stigmatised in his eyes as the spoil of the dead, shaped 
by the labours of some squalid artisan. ‘The spirit of 


enquiry had destroyed every illusion. ‘The imagination 


| of the skeptic was paralysed ! 


To such a heart as that of Charney, however, emo- 
tion was indispensable. The love which found no single 
object on which to concentrate its vigour, expanded into 
tenderness for all mankind, and he became a philanthro- 
pist ! 

With the view of serving the cause of his fellow- 
creatures, he devoted himself to politics, no longer 
speculative but active ; initiated himself into secret so- 
cieties, and grew a fanatic for freedom, the only super- 
stition remaining for those who have renounced the 
higher aspirations of human nature. He enrolled him- 
self in a plot !—a conspiracy against nothing less than 
the sovereignty of the victorious Napoleon ! 

In this attempt, Charney fancied himself actuated by 
patriotism, by philanthropy, by love of his countrymen! 
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of whose power and glory he was envious! An aristo- 
crat at heart, he fancied himself a leveler. The proud 
noble who had been robbed of the title of count, be- 
queathed him by his ancestors, did not choose that his 
inferior in birth should assume the title of emperor, 
which he bad conquered at the point of his sword. 

It matters little in what plot he embarked his desti- 
nies ; at that epoch, there was no lack of conspiracies ! 
It was one of the many hatched between 1803 and 1804, 
and not suffered to come to light: the police—that se- 
cond providence which presides over the safety of em- 
pires—was beforehand with it! Government decided 
that the less noise made on the occasion the better; they 
would not even spare it so much as a discharge of mus- 
kets on the Plaine de Grenelle, the scene of military 
execution; but the heads of the conspiracy were pri- 
vately arrested, condemned, almost without trial, and 
conveyed away to solitary confinement in various state 
prisons, citadels, or fortresses, of the ninety-six depart- 
ments of consular France. 


— 
CHAPTER II. 


In traversing the Alps on my way to Italy,—an 
humble tourist, with my staff in my hand, and my 
wallet on my shoulder,—I remember pausing to contem- 
plate, near the pass of Rodoretto, a torrent swollen by 
the melting of the glaciers. The tumultuous sounds 
produced by its course, the foaming cascades into which 
it burst, the varying colours and hues created by the 
movement of its waters, yellow, white, green, black, ac- 
cording to its channel through marl, slate, chalk, or peat 
earth,—the vast blocks of marble or granite it had de- 
tached without being able to remove, around which a 
thousand ever-changing cataracts added roar to roar, cas- 
cade to cascade ; the trunks of trees it had uprooted, of 
which the still foliaged branches emerging from the wa- 
ter were agitated by the winds, while the roots were 
buffeted -by the waves; fragments of the very banks, 
clothed with verdure, and driven like floating islands 
against the trees, as the trees were driven in their turn 
against the blocks of granite—all this, these murmurs, 
elashings, and roarings, confined between narrow and 
precipitous banks, impressed me with wonder and admi- 
ration. And this torrent was the Clusone! 

Skirting its shores, I pursued the course of the stream 
into one of the four valleys retaining the name of « Pro- 
testant,” in memory of the Vaudois who formerly took 
refuge in their solitudes. ‘’here my torrent lost its wild 
irregularity ; and its hundred roaring voices were pre- 
sently subdued. Its shattered trees and islands had been 
deposited on some adjacent level ; its colours had resolv- 
ed themselves into one; and the material of its bed no 
longer distinguishable on the tranquil surface. Still 
strong and copious, it now flowed with decency, pro- 
priety, almost with coquetry: affecting the airs of a 
modest rivulet as it bathed the rugged walls of Fenes- 
trella. 

It was then I visited Fenestrella, a large town cele- 
brated for peppermint water, and the fortresses which 
crown the two mountains between which it is situated, 
communicating with each other by covered ways, but 
partly dismantled during the wars of the republic. One 
of the forts, however, was repaired and refortified when 
Piedmont became incorporated into France. 

In this fortress of Fenestrella was Charles Veramont, 
Count de Charney, incarcerated, on an accusation of 
having attempted to subvert the laws of government, 
and introduce anarchy and confusion into the country. 

Estranged by rigid imprisonment, alike from men of 
science and men of pleasure, and regretting neither,— 
renouncing without much effort his wild projects of po- 
litical regeneration,—bidding a forced farewell to his for- 
tune, by the pomps of which he had been undazzled,— 
to his friends who were grown tiresome, and his mis- 
tresses who were grown faithless ; having for his abode, 
instead of a princely mansion, a bare and gloomy cham- 
ber; the jailer of Charney was now his sole attendant, 
and his embittered spirit his only companion. 

But what signified the gloom and nakedness of his 
apartment! The necessaries of life were there, and he 
had long been disgusted with its superfluities. Even his 
jailer gave him no offence. It was only his own 
thoughts that troubled him ! 

Yet what other diversion remained for his solitude,— 
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but self-conference? Alas! none. Nothing around him 
or before him but weariness and vexation of spirit! All 
correspondence was interdicted. He was allowed no 
books, nor pens, nor paper ; for such was the established 
discipline at Fenestrella. A year before, when the count 
was intent only on emancipating himself from the per- 
plexities of learning, this loss might have seemed a gain. 
But now, a book would have afforded a friend to con- 
sult, or an adversary to be confuted! Deprived of every 
thing, sequestered from the world, Charney had nothing 
left for it but to become reconciled to himself, and live 
in peace with that natural enemy, his soul. For the 
cruelty with which that unsilenceable monitor continued 
to set before him the desperateness of his condition, ren- 
dered conciliation necessary. His case was indeed a hard 
one! A man to whom nature had been so prodigal, whose 
cradle society had surrounded with honours and privi- 
leges,—he to be reduced to such abject insignificance ; 
he to have need of pity and protection, who had faith 
neither in the existence of a God, nor the mercy of his 
fellow-creatures ! 

Vainly did he strive to throw off this frightful con- 
sciousness, when in the solitude of his reveries it alter- 
nately chilled and scorched his shrinking bosom ; and 
once more the unhappy Charney began to cling for sup- 
port to the visible and material world,—now, alas! how 
circumscribed around him. The room assigned to his 
use was at the rear of the citadel, in a small building 
raised upon the ruins of a vast and strong foundation, 
serving formerly for defence, but rendered useless by a 
new system of fortification. 

Four walls, newly whitewashed, so that he was de- 
nied even the amusement of perusing the lucubrations 
vf former prisoners, his predecessors; a table, serving 
for his meals; a chair, whose insulated unity reminded 
him that no human being would ever sit beside him there 
in friendly converse ; a trunk for his clothes and linen ; 
a little sideboard of painted deal, half worm-eaten, offer- 
ed a singular contrast to the rich mahogany dressing 
case, inlaid with silver, standing there as the sole repre- 
sentative of his former splendours. A clean, but narrow 
bed, window curtains of blue cloth, (a mere mockery, 
for, thanks to the closeness of his prison bars, and the 
opposite wall rising at ten feet distance, there was little 
to fear from prying eyes or the importunate radiance of 
the sun). Such was the complement of furniture allotted 
to the Count de Charney. 

Over his chamber was another, wholly unoccupied ; 
he had not a single companion in that detached portion 
of the fortress, 

The remainder of his world consisted in a short, 
massive, winding stone staircase, descending into a small 
paved court, sunk into what had been a moat in the 
earlier days of the citadel, in which narrow space he was 
permitted to enjoy air and exercise during two hours of 
the day. Such was the ukase of the commandant of 
Fenestrella. 

From this confined spot, however, the prisoner was 
able to extend his glance towards the summits of the 
mountains, and command a view of the vapours rising 
from the plain ; for the walls of the ramparts, lowering 
suddenly at the extremity of the glacis, admitted a limited 
proportion of air and sunshine into the court. But once 
shut up again in his room, his view was bounded by an 
horizon of solid masonry, and a surmise of the majestic 
and picturesque aspect of nature it served to conceal. 
Charney was well aware that to the right rose the fertile 
hills of Saluces; that to his left were developed the last 
undulations of the valley of Aorta and the banks of the 
Chiara; that before him lay the noble plains of Turin; 
and behind, the mighty chain of the Alps, with its adorn- 
ment of rocks, forests, and chasms, from Mount Genevra 
to Mount Cenis. But, in spite of this charming vicin- 
age, all he was permitted to behold was the misty sky 
suspended over his head by a frame-work of rude ma- 
sonry ; the pavement of the little court, and the bars of 
his prison, through which he might admire the opposite 
wall, adorned with a single small square window, at 
which he had once or twice caught glimpses of a doleful 
human counterance. 

What a world from which to extract delight and en- 
tertainment! ‘The unhappy count wore out his patience 
in the attempt! At first, he amused himself with scrib- 
bling with a morsel of charcoal on the walls of his prison 
the dates of every happy event of his childhood ; but 








from this dispiriting task he desisted, more discouraged 


than ever. The demon of skepticism next inspired him 
with evil counsel; and, having framed into fearful sen- 
tences the axioms of his withering creed, he inscribed 
them also on his wall, between recollections consecrated 
to his sister and his mother ! 

Still unconsoled, Charney at length made up his mind 
to fling aside his heart-eating cares, and adopt, by an- 
ticipation, all the puerilities and brutalisation which re- 
suk from the prolongation of solitary confinement. The 
philosopher attempted to find amusement in unraveling 
silk or linen ; in making flageolets of straw, and building 
ships of walnut shells. ‘The man of genius constructed 
whistles, boxes, and baskets, of kernels; chains and mu- 
sical instruments, with the springs of his braces; nay, 
for a time, he took delight in these absurdities ; then, 
with a sudden movement of disgust, trampled them, one 
by one, under his feet ! 

To vary his employment, Charney began to carve a 
thousand fanciful designs upon his wooden table! No 
schoolboy ever mutilated his desk by such attempts at 
arabesque, both in relief and intaglio, as tasked his pa- 
tience and address. The celebrated portal of the church 
of Candebee, and the pulpit and palm trees of St. Gu- 
dula at Brussels, are not adorned with a greater variety 
of figures. ‘There were houses upon houses, fishes upon 
trees, men taller than steeples, boats upon roofs, carriages 
upon water, dwarf pyramids, and flies of gigantic sta- 
ture—horizontal, vertical, oblique, topsy-turvy, upside 
down, pell-mell, a chaos of hieroglyphics, in which he 
tried to discover a sense symbolical, an accidental inten- 
tion, an occult design ; for it was no great effort on the 
part of one who had so much faith in the power of 
chance, to expect the development of an epic poem in 
the sculptures on his table, or a design of Raphael in 
the veins of his box-wood snuff-box. 

It was the delight of his ingenuity to multiply ditti- 
culties for conquest, problems for solution, enigmas for 
divination ; but even in the midst of these recreations, 
ennui, the formidable enemy, again surprised the captive. 

The man, whose face he had noticed at the grated 
window, might have afforded him food for conjecture, 
had he not seemed to avoid the observation of the count, 
by retiring the moment Charney made his appearance ; 
in consequence of which, he conceived an abhorrence of 
the recluse. Such was his opinion of the human spe- 
cies, that the stranger’s desire of concealment convinced 
him he was a spy, employed to watch the movements of 
the prisoners ; or, perhaps, some former enemy, exulting 
over his humiliation. 

On interrogating the jailer, however, this last suppo- 
sition was set at rest. 

“°T is an Italian,” said “Ludovico, the turnkey. “A 
good soul—and, what is more, a good Christian; for I 
often find him at his devotions.” 

Charney shrugged his shoulders : “« And what may be 
the cause, pray, of his retention ?” said he. 

“He attempted to assassinate the emperor.” 

“Is he, then, a patriot ?” 

“A patriot! Rubbish! Not he. But the poor soul 
had once a son and daughter; and now he has only a 
daughter. The son was killed in Germany. A cannon 
ball broke a tooth for him. Povero figliuolo !” 

“It was a paroxysm of selfishness, then, which moved 
this old man to become an assassin ?” 

“ You have never been a father, Signor Conte !” re- 
plied the jailer. “ Cristo Santo! if my Antonio, who 
is still a babe, were to eat his first mouthful for the good 
of this empire of the French, (which is a bantling of his 
own age, or thereabouts,) I’d soon But basta! I’ve 
no mind to take up my lodging at Fenestrella, except as 
it may be with my keys at my girdle or under my 
pillow.” 

« And how does this fierce conspirator amuse himself 
in prison ?” persisted Charney. 

« Catching flies!” replied the jailer, with an ironical 
wink. 

Instead of detesting his brother in misfortune, Char- 
ney now began to despise him. “ A madman, then ?” 
he demanded. fs 

“ Perche pazzo, Signor Conte? Though you are 
the last comer, you excel him already in the art of hack- 
ing a table into devices. Pazienza !” 

In defiance of the sneer conveyed in the jailer’s re- 
mark, Charney soon resumed his manual labours, and 
the interpretation of his hieroglyphics; but, alas! only 











to experience anew their insufficiency as a kill-time. 
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His first winter had expired in weariness and discontent ; 
when, by the mercy of heaven, an unexpected object of 
interest was assigned him. 


—>— 
CHAPTER III. 


One day Charney was breathing the fresh air in the 
little court of the fortress, at the accustomed hour, his 
head declining, his eyes downcast, his arms crossed be- 
hind him, pacing with slow and measured steps, as if his 
deliberation tended to enlarge the precincts of his do- 
minion. 

Spring was breaking. A milder air breathing around, 
tantalised him with a vain inclination to enjoy the season 
at liberty, as master of his time and territory. He was 
proceeding to number, one by one, the stones paving the 
courtyard, (doubtless to verify the accuracy of former 
calculations—for it was by no means the first time they 
had put his arithmetic to the test,) when he perceived a 
small mound of earti. rising between two stones of the 
pavement, cleft slightiy at its summit. 

The count stopped short—his heart beat hurriedly 
without any rational grounds for emotion, except that 
every trivial incident affords matter of hope or fear to a 
captive. In the most indifferent objects, in the most un- 
important events, the prisoner discerns traces of a mys- 
terious project for his deliverance. 

Who could decide that this trifling irregularity on the 
surface might not indicate important operations under 
ground? Subterraneous issues might have been secretly 
constructed, and the earth be about to open and afford 
him egress towards the mountains! Perhaps his former 
friends and accomplices had been sapping and mining, to 
procure access to his dungeon, and restore him to light 
and liberty ! 

He listened! he fancied he could detect the low mur- 
mur of a subterraneous sound. He raised his head, and 
the loud and rapid clang of the tocsin saluted his ear. 
The ramparts were echoing with the prolonged roll of 
drums, like the call to arms in time of war. He started 
—he passed his trembling hand over his forehead, on 
which cold dews of intense agitation were already rising. 
Is his liberation at hand? Is France submitted to the 
domination of a new ruler? 

The illusion of the captive vanished as it came. Re- 
flection soon restored him to reason. He no longer pos- 
sesses accomplices—he never possessed friends! Again 
he lends a listening ear, and the same noises recur ; but 
they mislead his mind no longer. The suppesed tocsin 
is only the church bell which he has been accustomed to 
hear daily at the same hour; and the drums, the usual 
evening signal for retreat to quarters. With a bitter 
smile, Charney begins to compassionate his own folly, 
which could mistake the insignificant labours of some 
insect or reptile, some wandering mole or field-mouse, 
for the result of human fidelity, or the subversion of a 
mighty empire. ~ 

Resolved, however, to bring the matter to the test, 
Charney, bending over the little hillock, gently removed 
the earth from its summit; when he had the mortifica- 
tion to perceive that the wild though momentary emotion 
by which he had been overcome, was not produced by 
so much as the labours of an animal armed with teeth 
and claws ; but by the efforts of a feeble plant to pierce 
the soil—a pale and sickly scatterling of vegetation. 
Deeply vexed, he was about to crush with his heel the 
miserable weed, when a refreshing breeze, laden with the 
sweets of some bower of honeysuckles or syringas, swept 
past, as if to intercede for mercy towards the poor plant, 
which might perhaps hereafter reward him with its 
flowers and fragrance. 

A new conjecture conspired to suspend his act of ven- 
geance. How has this tender plant, so soft and fragile 
as to be crushed with a touch, contrived to pierce and 
cleave asunder the earth, dried and hardened into a mass 
by the sun, daily trodden down by his own footsteps, 
and all but cemented to the flags of granite between 
which it was enclosed? On stooping again to examine 
the matter with more attention, he observed at the ex- 
tremity of the plant a sort of fleshy valve affording pro- 
tection to its first and tenderest leaves, from the injurious 
contact of any hard bodies they might have to encounter 
in penetrating the earthy crust in search of light and air. 

«‘ This then is the secret !” cried he, already interested 








in his discovery. “Nature has imparted strength to the 


vegetable germ, even as the unfledged bird which is able 
to break asunder with its beak the egg-shell in which it 
is imprisoned ; happier than myself—in possession of 
unalienable instruments to secure its liberation!” And 
after gazing another minute on the inoffensive plant, he 
lost all inclination for its destruction. 

On resuming his walk the next day, with wide and 
careless steps, Charney was on the point of setting his 
foot on it, from inadvertence ; but luckily recoiled in time. 


a weed, he paused to take note of its progress. The 
plant was strangely grown; and the free light of day 
had already effaced the pale and sickly complexion of 
the preceding day. Charney was struck by the power 
inherent in vegetables to absorb rays of light, and, forti- 
fied by the nourishment, borrow, as it were, from the 
prism, the very colours predestined to distinguish its 
various parts of organisation. 

“The leaves,” thought he, “will probably imbibe a 
hue different from that of the stem. And the flowers? 
what colour, I wonder, will be the flowers? Nourished 
by the same sap as the green leaves and stem, how do 
they manage to acquire, from the influence of the sun, 
their variegations of azure, pink, or scarlet? For al- 
ready their hue is appointed. In spite of the confusion 


ever! for lo, the fleshy lobes which served to facilitate 
for the plant its progress through the soil, though now 
useless, are feeding their superfluous substance at its ex- 
pense, and weighing upon its slender stalk !’’” 

But, even as he spoke, daylight became obscured. A 
setting in; and the two lobes, gradually rising, seemed 
gument of enclosing the still tender foliage, which they 


the weather, by the screen of their protecting wings. 
The man of science was better able to comprehend 
this mute answer to his caviling, because the external 


ceding night by a snail, whose slimy trace was left upon 
the verdure of the cotyledon. 


between the plant and the philosopher, was not yet at an 
end. Charney was too fond of metaphysical disquisi- 
tion, to allow himself to be vanquished by a good ar- 
gument. 

“?’T is all very well!” cried he. “In this instance, 





as in others, a fortunate coincidence of circumstances 


has favoured the development of incomplete creation. | 


It was-the inherent qualification of the nature of the 
plant to be born with a lever in order to upraise the earth, 
and a buckler to shelter its tender head ; without which 
it must have pcrished in the germ, like myriads of indi- 


viduals of its species which proved incapable of accom- | 


plishing their destinies. How can one guess the number 
of unsuccessful efforts which nature may have made, ere 
she perfected a single subject sufficiently organised? A 
blind man may sometimes shoot home; but how many 


uncounted arrows must be lost before he attains the | 
For millions of forgotten centuries, matter has | 
been triturating between negative and positive attraction. | 
How then can one wonder that chance should sometiines | 
This fleshy screen serves to shel- | 


mark ? 


produce coincidence ! 
ter the early leaves. Granted! But will it enlarge its 
dimensions to contain the rest as they are put forth, and 
defend them from cold and insects? No, no; no evi- | 
dence of the calculating of a presiding Providence! A | 
lucky chance is the alpha and omega of the universe !” | 
Able logician! profound reasoner! listen, and nature | 
shall find a thousand arguments to silence your pre- | 
sumption! Deign only to fix your enquiring eyes upon 
this feeble plant, which the munificence of Heaven has 
called into existence between the stones of your prison! | 
You are so far right that the cotyledon will not expand 
so as to cover with its protecting wings the future pro- 
gress of the plant. Already withering, they will event- 
ually fall and decay. But they will suffice to accomplish 
the purpose of nature. So long as the northern wind 
drives down from the Alps their heavy fogs or sprinkling 
of sleet, the new leaves will find a retreat impermeable 
to the chilly air, caulked with resinous or viscous matter, 
and expanding or closing according to the impulse of the 
weather ; when finally distended by a propitious at- 
mosphere, the leaflets will emerge clinging to each other 





Amused to find himself interested in the preservation of | 


and disorder of all human affairs, matter, blind as it is, | 
marches with admirable regularity: still blindly, how- | 


chilly spring evening, threatening a frosty night, was | 
to reproach him with his objections, by the practical ar- | 
secured from the attacks of insects or the inclemency of | 


surface of the vegetable bivalve had been injured the pre- | 


This curious colloquy between action and cogitation, | 


for mutual support, clothed with a furry covering of 
down to secure them against the fatal influence of at- 
mospheric changes. Did ever mother watch more ten- 
derly over the preservation of a child? Such are the 
phenomena, sir count, which you might long ago have 
learned to admire, had you descended from the flighty 
regions of human science, to study the humble though 
majestic works of God! ‘I'he deeper your researches, 
the more positive had been your conviction; for where 
dangers abound, know that the protection of the Provi- 
dence which you deny, is vouchsafed a thousand and a 
thousand fold in pity to the blindness of mankind! 

In the weariness of captivity, Charney was soon satis- 
fied to occupy his idle hours by directing his attention to 
the transformations of the plant. But when he at- 
tempted to contend with it in argument, the answers of 
the vegetable logician were too much for him. 

“To what purpose these stiff bristles, disfiguring a 
slender stem ?” demanded the count. And the follow- 
ing morning he found them covered with rime; thanks 
to their defence, the tender bark had been secured from 
all contact with the frost. 

“To what purpose, for the summer season, this winter 
garment of wool and down ?” he again enquired. And 
when the summer season really breathed upon the plant, 
he found the new shoots array themselves in their light 
spring clothing; the downy vestments, now superfluous, 
being laid aside. 

“Storms may be still impending!” cried Charney, 
with a bitter smile; “and how will these slender and 
flexile shoots resist the cutting hail, the dyiving wind ?” 
But when the stormy rain arose and the winds blew, the 
slender plant, yielding to their intemperance, repiied to 
Against 


ek —— TS | 





| the sneers of the count by prudent prostration. 
the hail, it fortified itself by a new manceuvre, the leaves, 
rapidly uprising, adhered to the stalks for protection ; 
presenting to the attacks of the enemy the strong and 
prominent nerves of their inferior surface; and union, 
as usual, produced strength. Firmly closed together, 
they defied the pelting shower, and the plant remained 
master of the field ; not, however, without having ex- 
perienced wounds and centusions, which, as the leaves 
expanded in the returning sunshine, were speedily cica- 


trised by its congenial warmth. 

“Ts chance endowed then with intelligence ?” eried 
Charney. “ Must we admit matter to be spiritualised — 
or humiliate the world of intelligence into materialism ?”’ 

Still, though self-convicted, he could not refrain from 
interrogating his mute instructress. He delighted in 
watching, day by day, her spontaneous metamorphoses. 
Often, after having examined her progress, he found him- 
self gradually absorbed in reveries of a more cheering 
nature than those to which he had been of late 
tomed. He tried to prolong this softened mood of mind 
by loitering in the court beside the plant; and one day, 
while thus employed, he happened to raise his eyes to- 
wards the grated window, and saw the fly-catcher ob- 
serving him. The colour rose to his cheek, as if the spy 
could penetrate the subject of his meditations; but a 
smile soon chased away the blush. He no longer pre- 
sumed to despise his comrade in misfortune. He too had 
been engaged in contemplating one gf the simplest 
creations of nature; and had derived comfort from the 
study.” 

“ How do I know,” argued Charney, * that the Italian 
may not have discovered as many marvels in a fly, as I 


accus- 


in a nameless vegetable ?” 

The first object that saluted him on returning to his 
chamber after this admission, was the following sentence 
inscribed by his own hand upon the wall, a few months 
before : 

Crance, THOUGH BLIND, 18 THE SOLE AUTHOR OF 
THE CREATION,” 

Seizing a piece of charcoal, Charney instantly quali- 
fied the assertion, by the addition of a single word— 
“ Perhaps.” 

—— 


CHAPTER IV. 

Charney had long ceased to find amusement in these 
gratuitous mural inscriptions; and if he still occasionally 
played the sculptor with his wooden table, his efforts pro- 
duced nothing now but germinating plants, each protected 
by a cotyledon—or a sprig of foliage, whose leaves were 
delicately serrated and prominently nerved. ‘The greater 
portion of the time assigned him for exercise was spent 
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in contemplation of his plant, in examining and reason- 
ing upon its development. Even after his return to his 
chamber, he often watched the little solitary through his 
prison-bars. It had become his whim—his bauble—his 
hobby ; perhaps only to be discarded like other preceding 
favourites ! 

One morning, as he stood at the window, he observed 
the jailer, who was rapidly traversing the court-yard, pass 
so close to it that the stem seemed on the point of being 
crushed under his footsteps ; and Charney actually shud- 
dered! When Ludovico arrived as usual with his break- 
fast, the count longed to entreat the man would be careful 
in sparing the solitary ornament of his: walk; but he 
found some difficulty in phrasing so puerile an entreaty, 
Perhaps the Fenestrella system of prison discipline might 
enforce the clearing of the court from weeds or other 
vegetation. It might be a favour he was about to re- 
quest, and the count possessed no worldly means for the 
requital of a sacrifice : Ludovico had already taxed him 
heavily, in the way of ransom for the various objects 
with which it was his privilege to furnish the prisoners 
of the fortress. 

Besides, he had scarcely yet exchanged a word with 
the fellow, by whose abrupt manners and sordid character 
he was disgusted. His pride recoiled, too, from placing 
himself in the rame rank with the fly-catcher, towards 
whom Ludovico had acknowledged his contempt. Then 
there was the chance of a refusal! ‘The inferior, whose 
position raises him to temporary consequence, is seldom 
sufficiently master of himself to bear his faculties meekly, 
incapable ‘of understanding that indulgence is a proof of 
power. The count felt that it would be insupportable to 
him to find himself repulsed by a turnkey. 

At length, after innumerable oratorical precautions, and 
the exercise of all his insight into the foibles of human 
nature, Charney commenced a discourse, logically pre- 
concocted, in hopes to obtain his end without the sacri- 
fice of his dignity ; or, to speak more correctly, of his 
pride. 

He began by accosting the jailer in Italian—by way 
of propitiating his natural prejudices, and calling up early 
associations. He enquired after Ludovico’s boy, little 
Antonio; and having caused this’tender string to vibrate, 
took from his dressing-box a small gilt goblet, and charged 
him to present it to the child. 

Ludovico declined the gift, but refused it with a smile, 
and Charney, though somewhat discountenanced, resolved 
to persevere, 
«Tam aware that a toy, arattle, a flower, would bea 




















into chips, without considering how far I may be respon- 
sible for its preservation.” ‘The count vainly tried to 
interpose a word. Ludovico went on: “Some amuse 
themselves with rearing linnets and goldfinches ; others 
have a fancy for white mice. For my part, poor souls, I 
have so much respect for their pets, that I had a fine An- 
gora cat of my own, with long white silken hair—you ’d 
have sworn ’t was a muff when ’t was asleep !—a cat that 
my wife doated on, to say nothing of myself. Well, I 
gave it away, lest the creature should take a fancy to 
some of their favourites. All the cats in the creation 
ought not to weigh against so much as a mouse belong- 
ing to a captive !” 

«“ Well thought, well expressed, my worthy friend !” 
cried Charney, piqued at the inference which degraded 
him to the level of such wretched predilections. “ But 
know that this plant is something more to me than a kill- 
time.” 

“ What signifies? so it serves but to recall to your 
mind the green tree under which your mother hushed 
your infancy to rest, per Bacco! I give it leave to over- 
shadow half the court. My instructions say nothing 
about weeding or hoeing, so e’en let it grow and wel- 
come! Were it to turn out a tree, indeed, so as to assist 


| you in escalading the walls, the case were different! But 


| stacle in your way ! 
| with as little scruple as at a rabbit! 


there ’s time before us to look after the business—eh ! 
eccellenza 2” said the jailer, with a coarse laugh. “ Not 
that you hav’n’t my best wishes for the recovery of the 
free use of your legs and lungs; but all must come in 
course of time, and the regular way. For if you were 
to make an attempt at escape ‘i 

«“ Well! and if I were?” said Charney, with a smile. 

“ Thunder and hail! youd find Ludovico a stout ob- 
I’d order the sentry to fire at you, 
Such are my in- 
structions. But as to doing mischief to a poor harmless 
gilly-flower, I look upon that man they tell of who killed 





| the pet-spider of the prisoner under his charge, as a 


present better suited to Antonio’s age; but you can sell | 


the goblet, and procure those trifles in abundance with 
the price.” 
barked at once into his subject. 

Patriotism, paternal love, personal interest, every in- 
fluential motive of human action, were thus put in motion 
in order to accomplish the preservation of a plant !— 
Charney could scarcely have done more for his own. 
Judge whether it had ingratiated itself into his affec- 
tions ! 

Signor Conte!” replied Ludovico, at the conclusion 
of the harangue, “riprendi sua nacchera indorata ! 
Were this pretty bauble missing from your toilet-case, 
its companions might fret after it! At three months old, 
my bantling has scarce wit enough to drink out of a 
goblet ; and with respect to your gilly-flower - 

“Js it a gilly-flower?” interrupted Charney, with 
eagerness, 

“ Sac a papious '! how should I know? All flowers 
are more or less gilly-flowers! But as to sparing the life 
of yours, eccellenza, methinks the request comes late in 
the day. My boot would have been better acquainted 
with it long ago, had I not perceived your partiality for 
the poor weed !” 

«“ Oh! as to my partiality,” interrupted Charney, “I 
beg to assure you——” 

« Ta, ta, ta, ta! What need of assurance,” cried Ludo- 
vico. ‘I know whereabouts you are, better than you do. 
Men must have something to love; and state prisoners 
have small choice allowed them in their whims. Why, 
among my boarders here, Signor Conte, (most of whom 
were grand gentry and great wiseacres in their day, for 
*tis not the small fry they send into harbour at Fenes- 
trella,) you’d be surprised at what little cost they manage 
to divert themselves! One catches flies—no harm in 
that; another ” and Ludovico winked knowingly, to 
signify the application—« another chops a solid deal table 








And, lo! @ propos of flowers, the countem- | 





your good will. 
With adroit circumlocution, he observed, | 


wretch not worthy to bea jailer! ”I’ was a base action, 
eccellenza—nay, a crime !” 

Charney felt amazed and touched by the discovery of 
so much sensibility on the part of his jailer. But now 
that he had begun to entertain an esteem for the man, 
his vanity rendered it doubly essential to assign a rational 
motive for his passion. 

* Accept my thanks, good Ludovico,” said he, “ for 
I own that the plant in question affords 
me scope for a variety of scientific observations, I am 
fond of studying its physiologieal phenomena.” Then, 
(as Ludovico’s vague nodding of the head convinced him 


| that the poor fellow understood not a syllable he was 


saying,) he added, “more particularly as the class to 
which it belongs possesses medicinal qualities, highly fa- 
vourable to a disorder to which I am subject.” 

A falsehood from the lips of the noble Count de Char. 
ney! and merely to evade the contempt of a jailer, who, 
for the moment, represented the whole human species in 
the eyes of the captive. 


“Indeed!” cried Ludovico: “ then all I have to say 
is, that if the poor thing is so serviceable to you, you are 
not so grateful to itas you ought to be. If I hadn’t been 
at the pains of watering it fur you now and then, on my 
way hither with your meals, la povera picciola would 
have died of thirst. .Addio, Signor Conte !” 

“ One moment, my good friend,” exclaimed Charney, 
more and more amazed to discover such delicacy of mind 
so roughly enclosed, and repentant at having so long mis- 
taken the character of his jailer. ‘Since you have in- 
terested yourself in my pursuits, and without vaunting 
your services, accept, I entreat you, this small memento 
of my gratitude! Should better times await me, I will 
not forget you !” 

And once more he tendered the goblet; which, this 
time, Ludovico examined with a sort of vague curiosity. 

“ Gratitude, for what, Signor Conte?” said he. “A 
plant wants nothing but a sprinkling of water ; and one 
might furnish a whole parterre of them in their cups, 
without ruining oneself at the tavern. If la picciola 
diverts you from your cares, and provides you with a 
specific, enough said, and God speed her growth.” 

And having crossed the room, he quietly replaced the 
goblet in its compartment of the dressing-box. 

Charney, rushing towards Ludovico, now offered him 
his hand. 

“No, no!” exclaimed the jailer, assuming an attitude 


of respect and constraint. ‘Hands are to be shaken onlY 
between equals and friends.” 

« Be my friend, then, Ludovico!” cried the count. 

“ No, eccellenza, no!” replied the turnkey. “ A jailer 
must be on his guard, in order to perform his duties like 
a man of conscience, to-day, to-morrow, and every day 
of the week. If you were my friend, according to my 
notions of the word, how should I be able to call out to 
the sentinel, Fire! if I saw you swimming across the 
moat? I am fated to remain your keeper, jailer, e dive- 


tissimo servo!” 


—<>—— 
CHAPTER V. 


In the course of his solitary meditations, after Ludo- 
vico’s departure, Charney was compelled to admit that, 
in his relations with the jailer, the man of genius and 
education had fallen below the level of the man of the 
people. To what wretched subterfuges had he descended, 
in order to practise upon the feelings of this kind-hearted 
and simple being! He had even soiled his noble lips 
with an untruth, 

He was startled to discover the services recently ren- 
dered by Ludovico to the “ povera picciola.” The boor, 
the jailer, morose only when invited to a breach of duty, 
had actually watched him in secret, not to exult over his 
weakness, but to render him a service ; nay, by his ob- 
stinate disinterestedness, the man persisted in imposing 
an obligation on the Count de Charney. 

In his walk next morning, the count hastened to share, 
with his little favourite, the cruise of water allotted to 
his use ; not only watering the roots, but sprinkling the 
plant itself, to refresh its leaves from dust or insects. 
While thus occupied, the sky became daikened by a 
thunder-cloud, suspended like a black dome over the tur- 
rets of the fortress. Large raindrops began to fall: and 
Charney was about to take refuge in his room, when a 
few hailstones, mingling with the rain, pattered down on 
the pavement of the court. La povera picciola seemed 
on the point of being uprooted by the whirlwind which 
accompanied the storm. Her disheveled branches and 
leaves shrinking up towards their stalks for protection 
against the chilling shower, trembled with every driving 
blast of wind that howled, as if in triumph, through the 
court. 

Charney paused. Recalling to mind the reproaches of 
Ludovico, he looked eagerly around, for some object to 
defend his plant from the storm; but nothing could be 
seen. The hailstones came rattling down with redoubled 
force, threatening destruction to its tender stem; and, 
notwithstanding Charney’s experience of its power of re- 
sistance against such attacks, he grew uneasy for its 
safety. With an effort of tenderness, worthy of a father 
or a lover, he stationed himself between his protegée and 
the wind, bending over her, to secure her from the hail ; 
and, breathless with his struggles against the violence of 
the storm, devoted himself, like a martyr, to the defence 
of la picciola. 

At length the hurricane subsided. But might not a 
recurrence of the mischief bring destruction to his fa- 
vourite, at some moment when bolts and bars divided her 
from her protector? He had already found cause to 
tremble for her safety, when the wife of Ludovico, ac- 
companied by a huge mastiff, one of the guardians of the 
prison, occasionally traversed the yard; fora single stroke 
with its paw, or a snap of its mouth, might have annihi- 
lated the darling of the philosophical captive—and Char- 
ney accordingly passed the remainder of the day in 
concocting a plan of fortification. 

The moderate portion of wood allowed him for fuel, 
searcely supplied his wants in a climate whose nights 
and mornings ave so chilly, in a chamber debarred from 
all warmth of sunshine. Yet he resolved to sacrifice his 
comfort to the safety of the plant. He promised himself 
to retire earlier to rest, and rise later—by which means, 
after a few days’ self-denial, he amassed sufficient wood 
for his purpose. 

“Glad to see you have more fuel than you require,” 
cried Ludovico, on noticing the litde stock. “Shall I 
clear the room for you of all this lumber?” 

«“ Not for the world,” replied Charney, with a smile, 
“T am hoarding it to build a palace for my lady-love.” 

The jailer gave a knowing wink, which signified, how- 
ever, that he understood not a word about the matter. 





Meanwhile, Charney set about splitting and pointing 
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the uprights of his bastions ; and carefully laid aside the 





_ PICCIOLA. © 


be apparent ? How I long for the moment ! Bloom, 


S13 


A week afterwards, when the young girl was admitted 


osier bands which served to tie up his daily faggots. He picciola! bloom—and reveal yourself in all your beauty | to pay a second visit to her father, she turned her steps, 


next tore from his trunk its lining of coarse cloth—out 
of which he drew the strongest threads: and his mate- 
rials thus prepared, he commenced his operations the mo- 


ment the rules of the prison and the exactitude of the | 


jailer would admit. He surrounded his plant with pali- 
sades of unequal height, carefully inserted between the 
stones of the pavement, and secured at the base by a 
cement of earth, laboriously collected from the interstices, 
and mortar and saltpetre secretly abstracted from the 
ancient turret-walls around him. When the labours of 
the carpenter and mason were achieved, he began to in- 
terlace his scaffolding at intervals with split osiers, to 
screen la picciola from the shock of exterior objects. 

The completion of his work acquired, during its pro- 
gress, new importance in his eyes, from the opposition 
of Ludovico. The jailer shook his head and grum- 
bled when first he noticed the undertaking. But before 
the close of the performance, the kind-hearted fellow 
withdrew his disapprobation ; nay, would even smoke 
his. pipe, leaning against the wicket of the court-yard, 
and watching, with a smile, the efforts of the unpractised 
mechanic—interrupting himself in the enjoyment of his 
favourite recreation, however, to favour Charney with 
occasional counsels, the result of his own experience. 

The work progressed rapidly ; but, to render it perfect, 
the count was under the necessity of sacrificing a por- 
tion of his scanty bedding ; purloining handfuls of straw 
from his pulliasse, in order to band up the interstices of 
his basket-work, as a shelter against the mountain wind, 
and the fierceness of the meridian sun, which in summer 
would be reflected from the flint of the adjacent wall. 

One evening, a sudden breeze arose, after Charney 
had been locked in for the night—and the yard was 
quickly strewn with scattered straws and slips of osier, 
which had not been worked in with sufficient solidity. 
Charney promised himself to counteract next day the ill 
effects of his carelessness: but on reaching the court at 
the usual hour, he found that all the mischief had been 
neatly repaired ; a hand more expert than his own had 
replaced the matting and palisades. It was not difficult 
to guess to whom he was indebted for this friendly in- 
terposition. Meanwhile, thanks to her friend—thanks 
to her friends, the plant was now secured by solid ram- 
parts and roofing; and Charney attaching himself, ac- 
cording to the common frailty of human nature, more 
tenderly to the object on which he was conferring obliga- 
tion, had the satisfaction to see the plant expand with 
redoubled powers, and acquire new beauties every hour. 
It was a matter of deep interest to observe the progress 
of its consolidation. ‘The herbaceous stem was now ac- 
quiring ligneous consistency. A glossy bark began to 
surround the fragile stalk; and already the gratified 
proprietor of this gratuitous treasure entertained eager 
hopes of the appearance of flowers among its leaves. 
The man of paralysed nerves—the man of frost-bound 
feelings, had at length found something to wish for! 
The action of his lofty intellects was at last concentrated 
into adoration of an herb of the field. Even as the 
celebrated quaker, John Bertram, resolved, after studying 
for hours the organisation of a vivlet, to apply his powers 
of mind to the analysis of the vegetable kingdom, and 
eventually acquired high eminence among the masters of 
botanical science, Charney became a natural philoso- 
pher. 

A learned pundit of Malabar is said to have lost his 
reason in attempting to expound the phenomena of the 
sensitive plant. But the Count de Charney seemed 
likely te be restored to the use of his by studies of a 
similar nature ; and, sane or insane, he had at least al- 
ready extracted from his plant an arcanum sufficiently 
potent to dispel the weariness of ennui, and enlarge the 
limit of his captivity. 

“If it would but flower!” he frequently exclaimed. 


» « What a delight to hail the opening of its first blossom ! 


a blossom whose beauty, whose fragrance, will be de- 
veloped for the sole enjoyment of my eager senses. 
What will be its colour I wonder? what the form of its 
petals? time will show! Perhaps they may afford new 
premises for conjecture—new problems for solution. 
Perhaps the conceited gypsy will offer a new challenge 
to my understanding? So much the better! Let my 
little adversayy arm herself with all her powers of argu- 
ment. I will not pre-judge the case. Perhaps when 
thus complete, the secret of her mysterious nature will 


to him to whom you are indebted for the preservation of 
your life !” 

|  Picciola!’ Suchis the Same then, which, borrowed 
| from the lips of Ludovico, Charney has involuntarily 
| bestowed upon his favourite! “ Picciola,” la povera 
| picciola, was the designation so tenderly appropriated 
| by the jailer to the poor little thing which Charney’s 
neglect had almost allowed to perish. 

« Picciola!’”’ murmured the solitary captive, when 





foliage for indications of inflorescence; “when will 
these wayward flowers make their appearance!” The 
count seemed to experience pleasure in the mere pro- 


the two objects which peopled his solitude—his jailer 
and his plant! 
Returning one morning to the accustomed spot, and, 


by leaf, his eyes were suddenly attracted towards a shoot 
of unusual form, gracing the principal stem of the plant. 
Be felt the beatings of his heart accelerated, and, ashamed 
of his weakness, the colour rose to his cheek, as he 
stooped for re-examination of the event. The spherical 
shape of the excrescence which presented itself, green, 
bristly, and imbricated with glossy scales, like the slates 
of a rounded dome surmounting an elegant kiosk, an- 
nounced a bud !—Eureka!—A flower must be at hand! 


—>—— 
CHAPTER VI. 

The fly-catcher, who occasionally made his appear- 
ance at his grated window, seemed to take delight in 
watching the assiduities of Charney towards his favour- 
ite! He had observed the count compose his cement, 
weave his osier-work, erect his palisades; and admon- 
ished by his own long captivity of the moral influence 
of such pursuits, readily conjectured that a whole sys- 
| tem of philosophy was developing itself in the mind of 
his fellow-prisoner. 
| One memorable day, a new face made its appearance 

at the window—a female face—fair and fresh and young. 
The stranger was a girl, whose demeanour appeared at 
once timid and lively ; modesty regulated the movements 
of her well-turned head, and the brilliancy of her ani- 
mated eyes, whose glances were veiled by long silken 
eyelashes of raven darkness, As she stood behind the 
heavy grating, on which her fair hand bent for support, 
her brow inclining in the shade as if in a meditative 
mood, she might have stood for a chaste personification 
of the nymph, Captivity. But when her brow was up- 
lifted, and the joyous light of day fell on her lovely coun- 
tenance, the harmony and serenity of her features, her 
delicate but brilliant comp!exion, proclaimed that it was 
in the free air of liberty she had been nurtured, not 
under the dispiriting influence of the bolts and bars of a 
dungeon. She was, perhaps, one of those tutelary an- 
gels of charity, whose lives are passed in soothing the 
sick and solacing the captive? No! the instinct which 





puissant—even that of filial duty, Only daughter to 
| Girardi the fly-catcher—Teresa had abandoned the gay 
| promenades and festivities of Turin, and the banks of 
the Doria-Riparia, to inhabit the cheerless town of Fe- 
nestrella, not that her residence near the fortress afforded 
free access to her father: for some time, she found it 


the prisoner. But to breathe the same air with hin— 
and think of him nearer to herself, was some solace to 
her affliction. 
into the long-interdicted citadel ; and such is the origin 
of the delight which Charney sees beaming in her eyes, 
and the colour which he observes mantling on her cheek. 
Restored to the arms of her father, Teresa Girardi has 
indeed a right to look gay, and glad, and lovely! 

It was a sentiment of curiosity which attracted her to 
the window—a feeling of interest soon attaches her to 
the spot. The noble prisoner and his occupation excite 
her attention ; but finding herself noticed in her turn, 


unbecoming boldness. Teresa has nothing to fear! The 
Count de Charney, engrossed by Picciola and her flower- 
bud, has not a thought to throw away on any rival 
beauty ! 





every morning he carefully searched its already tufted | 


nunciation of a name uniting in his mind the images of | 


as usual, interrogating Picciola branch by branch, leaf | 
’ § 5 vy , | 


brought the fair stranger to Fenestrella was still more | 


impossible to obtain even a momentary interview with | 


This was her first time of admittance | 


she tries to recede from observation, as if convicted of | 


| almost unconsciously, towards the grated window for a 
glimpse of the prisoner ; when Girardi, laying his hand 
| upon her arm, exclaimed, “ My fellow prisoner has not 
| been near his plant these three days. The poor gentle- 
| man must be seriously ill.” 

“Ill; seriously ill!” exclaimed Teresa with emotion. 
“TI have noticed more than one physician traversing 
| the court; and from what I can learn from Ludovico, 
they agree only on a single point—that the Count de 
Charney will die.” 

“ Die!” again reiterated the young girl, with dilating 
eyes, and terror rather than pity expressed in her coun- 
tenance. “Unhappy man—unbappy man!” ‘Then 
turning towards her father with horror in her looks, she 
exclaimed, “ People pix then in this miserable place ?” 
| Yes, the exhalations from the old moats have in- 

fected the citadel with fever.” 

«“ Father, dearest father !’”’ 

She paused—tears were gathering under her eyelids ; 
and Girardi, deeply moved by her affliction, extended bis 
hand tenderly towards her. ‘Teresa seized and covered 
it with tears and kisses. 

At that moment Ludovico made his appearance. He 
| came to present to the fly-catcher a new captive whom 
he had just arrested: neither more nor less than a dra- 
gon-fly with golden wings, which he offered with a tri- 
umphant smile to Girardi. The fly-catcher smiled, 
thanked his jailer—and, unobserved by Ludovico, set the 
insect at liberty ; for it was the twentieth individual of 
the same species, with which he had furnished him 
during the last few days. He profited, however, by the 
jailer’s visit to ask tidings of his fellow-prisoner. 

“* Santissimo mio padrono ! do you fancy I neglect 
the poor fellow 1” cried Ludovico gruffly : “ though still 
under my charge, he will soon be under that of St. Peter. 
I have just been watering his favourite tree.” 

“To what purpose—since he is never to behold its 
blossoms?” interrupted the daughter of Girardi, 

“ Perche, damigella—perche 2” cried the jailer, with 
his accustomed wink, and sawing the air with a rude 
hand, of which the forefinger was authoritatively ex- 
tended ; “ because though the doctors have decided that 
the sick man has taken an eternal lease of the flat of his 
back, I, Ludovico, jailer of Fenestrella, am of a different 
opinion, 
my own on the subject.” 

And turning on his heel, he departed; assuming, as 
he left the room, his big voice of authority, to acquaint 
the poor girl that only twenty-two minutes remained of 
the time allotted for her visit to her father. And at the 
appointed minute, to a second, he returned and executed 
his duty of shutting her out. 

The illness of Charney was indeed of a serious na- 
ture. One evening, after his customary visit to Picciola, 
an attack of faintness overpowered him on regaining his 
room; when, rather than summon assistance, he threw 
himself on the bed, with aching brows, and limbs agitated 
by a nervous shivering. He fancied sleep would suffice 
for his restoration. 

But instead of sleep, cime pain and fever; and on 
the morrow, when he tried to rise, an influence more 
potent than his will nailed him to bis pallet. Closing 
his eyes, the count resigned himself to his sufferings. 
In the face of danger, the calmness of the philosopher 
and the pride of the conspirator returned. He would 
have felt dishonoured by a cry or murmur, or an appeal 
to the aid of those by whom he was sequestered from 

| the breathing world; contenting himself with instruc- 
tions to Ludovico respecting the care of his plant, in 
case he should be detained in bed, the curcere duro, 
which was to render still harder his original captivity. 
Physicians were called in, and he refused to reply to 
their questioning. Charney seemed to fancy that, no 
longer master of his existence, he was exempted from 
all care for his life. His health was a portion of his 
confiscated property: and those who had appropriated 
all, might administer to that among the rest. At first, 
the doctors attempted to overcome his spirit of perversity ; 
but finding the sick man obstinately silent, they began 
to interrogate his disorder instead of his temper. 
| The pathognomonic symptoms to which they ad- 
| dressed themselves, replied in various Cialects and oppo- 
| site senses ; for the learned doctors invested their ques- 
| tions, each in the language of adifferentsystem. In the 
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livid hue of Charney’s lips and the dilated pupils of his 
eyes, one saw symptoms of putrid fever; another of in- 
flammation of the viscera; while the third inferred from 
the coloration of the neck and temples, the coldness of 
the extremities, and the rigidity of the countenance, that 
the disorder was paralytic or apoplectic ; protesting that 
the silence of the patient was involuntary, the result of 
the cerebral congestion. 

Twice did the captain-commandant of the fortress 
deign to visit the bedside of the prisoner. The first 
time to enquire whether the count had any personal re- 
quests to make, whether he was desirous of a change of 
lodging, or fancied the locality had exercised an evil in- 
fluence over his health; to all which questions, Charney 
replied by a negative movement of the head. The 
second time, he came accompanied by a priest. The 
count had been given over by his doctors as in a hope- 
less state. His time was expired; it became necessary 
to prepare him for eternity; and the functions of the 
commandant required, that he should see the last con- 
solations of religion administered to his dying prisoner. 

Of all the duties of the sacerdotal office, the most 
august perhaps are those of the ordinary of a prison— 
of the priest whose presence sanctifies the aspect of the 
gibbet! Yet the skepticism of modern times has flung 
its bitter mockeries in the face of these devoted men! 
“Hardening their hearts under the cuirass of habit,” 
says the voice of the scorner, “these officials become 
utterly insensible. They forget to weep with the con- 
demned—they forget to weep for them; and the routine 
of their professional exhortations has neither grace nor 
inspiration in its forms of prayer.” 


Alas! of what avail were the most varied efforts of 
eloquence—since the exhortation is fated to reach but 
once the ear of the victim! Alas! what need to in- 
veigh against a calling which condemns the pure and 
virtuous to live surrounded by the profligate and hard- 
hearted, who reply to their words of peace and love, 
with insults, imprecations, and contempt? Like your- 
selves, these devoted men might have tasted the luxuries 
and enjoyments of life—instead of braving the contact 
of the loathsome rags of misery, and the infected at- 
mosphere of a dungeon. Endued with human sensi- 
bilities, and that horror of sights of blood and death 
inherent in all mankind, they compel themselves to be- 
hold, year after year, the gory knife of the guillotine 
descend on the neck of the malefactor ; and such is the 
spectacle, such the enjoyment, which men of the world 
denounce as likely to wear down their hearts to in- 
sensibility ! 

In place of this “man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief,” devoted for a lapse of years to his dreadful func- 
tion—in place of this humble,Christian, who has made 
himself the comrade of the executioner, summon a new 
priest to the aid of every criminal! It is true he will 
be more deeply moved ; it is true his tears will fall more 
readily ; but will he be more capable of the task of im- 
parting consolation ? His words are rendered incoherent 
by tears and sobs; his mind is distracted by agitation. 
The emotion of which he is so deeply susceptible, will 
communicate itself to the condemned ; and enfeeble his 
courage at the moment of rendering up his life a sacri- 
fice to the well-being of society. If the fortitude of the 
new almoner be such as enables him to command al 
once composure in his calling, be assured that his heart 
isa thousand times harder than that of the most ex- 
perienced ordinary. 

No—cast not a stone at the prison-priest; throw no 
additional obstacles in the way of so painful a duty! 
Deprive not the condemned of their last friend. Let the 
cross of Christ interpose, as he ascends the scaffold, be- 
tween the eyes of the criminal and the fatal axe of the 
executioner. Let his last looks fall upon an object pro- 
claiming, trumpet-tongued, that after the brief vengeance 
of man, comes the everlasting mercy of Gon! 

The priest summoned to the bedside of Charney, was 
fortunately worthy of bis sacred functions. Fraught 
with tenderness for suffering humanity, he read at once, 
in the obstinate silence of the count and the withering 
sentences which disfigured his prison walls, how little 
was to be expected of so imperious and scornful a spirit ; 
and satisfied himself with passing the night in prayers 
by his bedside, charitably officiating with Ludovico in 
the services indispensable to the sufferer. The Christian 
priest waited, as for the light of dawniag day, an aus- 
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picious moment to brighten with a ray of hope the fear- 
ful darkness of incredulity ! 


In the course of that critical night, the blood of the | 


patient determining to the brain, produced transports of 
delirium necessitating restraint to prevent the unfortunate 
count from dashing himself out of bed. As he strug- 
gled in the arms of Ludovico and the priest, a thousand 
incoherent exclamations and wild apostrophes burst from 
his lips; among which the words, “ Picciola—povera 
Picciola !” were distinctly audible. 

“ Andiamo !” cried Ludovico, the moment he caught 
the sound. “The moment is come! Yes, yes, the 
count is right—the moment is come,” he reiterated with 
impatience. But how was he to leave the poor chaplain 
there alone, exposed to a!l the violence of a madman ! 
“In another hour, it may be too late!” cried Ludovico, 
“ Corpo di Dio! it will be too late. Blessed Virgin, 
methinks he is growing calmer! Yes, he droops! he 
closes his eyes! he is sinking to sleep! If at my re- 
turn he is still alive, all’s well. Hurra! reverend father, 
we shall yet preserve him, hurra! hurra!” 

And away went Ludovico; satisfied, now the excite- 
ment of Charney’s delirium was appeased, to leave him 
in the charge of the kind-hearted priest. 

In the chamber of death, lighted by the feeble flame 
of a flickering lamp, nothing now was audible but the 
irregular breathing of the dying man, the murmured 
prayers of the priest, and the breezes of the Alps whist- 
ling through the grating of the prison window. Twice, 
indeed, a human voice mingled in these monotonous 
sounds ; the “ qui vive 2” of the sentinel, as Ludovico 
passed and repassed the postern, on his way to his lodge, 
and back to the chamber of the count. At the expira- 
tion of half an hour, the chaplain welcomed the return 
of the jailer, bearing in his hand a cup of steaming 
liquid. 

“ Santo Cristo! I had half a mind to kill my dog!” 
said Ludovico as he entered. “The brute, on seeing 
me, set up a howl, which is a sign of evil portent! But 
how have you been going on here? Has he moved? 
No matter! Ihave brought something that will soon 
set him to rights! Ihave made bold to taste it myself! 
bitter, saving your reverence’s presence, as five hundred 
thousand diavoli! Pardon me, mio padre !” 

But the priest gently put aside the offered cup. 

« After all,” said Ludovico, “’tis not the stuff for us. 
A pint of good muscadello, warmed, with a slice or two 
of lemon, is a better thing for sitters-up with the sick— 
eh! Signore Capellano? But this is the job for the 
poor count ; this will put things in their places. He 
must drink it to the last drop; for so says the pre- 
scription.” 

And, as he spoke, Ludovico kept pouring the draught 
from one cup to another, and blowing to cool it; till, 
having reduced it to the proper temperature, he forced 
the half-insensible count to swallow the whole potion, 
while the chaplain supported his shoulders for the effort. 
Then, covering the patient closely up, they drew toge- 
ther the curtains of the bed. 

“ We shall soon see the effects,” observed the jailer 
to his companion. “I don’t stir from hence till all is 
right. My birds are safe locked in their cages ; my wife 
has got the babe, to keep her company. What say you, 
Signore Capellano 2?” 

And Ludovico’s garrulity having been silenced by the 
almoner, by a motion of the hand, the poor fellow sta- 
tioned himself in silence at the foot of the bed, with his 
eyes fixed on the dying man; retaining his very breath 
in the anxiousness of his watchfulness for the event. At 
length, perceiving no sign of change in the count, he 
grew uneasy. Apprehensive of having accelerated the 
last fatal change, he ‘started up, and began pacing the 
room, snapping his fingers, and addressing menacing 
gestures to the cup which was still standing on the 
table. 

Suddenly he stopped short, and fixed his eyes on the 
livid face of Charney. 

“ T have been the death of him,” cried he, accompany- 
ing the apostrophe with a tremendous oath, “I have 
certainly been the death of him.” 

The chaplain raised his head, when Ludovico, unap- 
palled by his air of consternation, began anew to pace 
the room, to stamp, to swear, to snap his fingers with 
all the energy of Italian gesticulation, till, tired out by 
his own impetuosity, he threw himself on his knees be- 
side the priest, hiding his head in the bed-clothes, and 


murmuring his mea culpa, till, in the midst of a pater. 
noster, he fell asleep. 

| At dawn of day the chaplain was still praying, and 
Ludovico still snoring; when a burning hand, placed 
| upon the forehead of the latter, suddenly roused him 
| from his slumbers. 

“Give me some drink,” murmured the faint voice of 
| Charney. 

And at the sound of a voice which he had supposed 
to be for ever silenced, Ludovico opened his eyes wide 
with stupefaction to fix them upon the count, upon 
whose face and limbs the moisture of an auspicious 
effort of nature was perceptible. The fever was yielding 
to the effect of the powerful sudorific administered by 
Ludovico; and the senses of Charney being now re- 
stored, he proceeded to give rational directions to the 
jailer, concerning the mode of treatment to be adopted ; 
then, turning towards the priest, still humbly stationed 
on his knees at the bedside, he observed— 

“Tam not yet dead, sir! Should I recover, (asI have 
every hope of doing,) present the compliments of the 
Count de Charney to his trio of doctors, and tell them 
I dispense with their further visits, and the blunders of 
a science as idle and deceptious as all the rest. I over- 
heard enough of their consultations to know that I am 
indebted to chance alone for my recovery.” 

“ Chance !” faltered the priest—« chance !”—And, 
having raised his eves to heaven in token of compas 
sion, they fell upon the fatal inscription on the wall— 

“ CHANCE, THOUGH BLIND, IS THE SOLE AUTHOR or 
THE CREATION.” 

The chaplain paused after perusing this frightful sen- 
timent ; then, having gathered breath by a deep and 
painful inspiration, he added, in a solemn voice, the Jast 
word inscribed by Charney— 

“ Perhaps !”— 

And ere the startled count could address him, he had 
ouitted the apartment. 





— 
CHAPTER VII. 


Elated by success, Ludovico lent his ear, in a sort of 
idiotic ecstasy, to every syllable uttered by the count. 
Not that he comprehended their meaning—there, luckily, 
he was safe. But his dead man was alive again ; had 
resumed his power of speaking, thinking, acting,—a 
sufficient motive of exultation and emotion to the de- 
lighted jailer. 

“ Viva!” cried he; “viva, evviva—He is saved. 
All’s well! Che maraviglia! Saved !—and thanks to 
whom t—to what ?” 

And, waving in the air his earthen vessel, he pro- 
ceeded to hug and embrace it, saluting it with the ten- 
derest diminutives of the Tuscan vocabulary. 

« Thanks to what?” echoed the sick man. “ Why, 
to your friendly care, my good Ludovico. Nevertheless, 
should my cure be perfected, you will find those doctors 
yonder claiming all honour for their prescriptions, and 
the priest for his prayers.” 

“ Neither they nor I have any title to the victory,” 
cried Ludovico, with still wilder gesticulation. “As to 
the Signore Capellano, his handiwork may have done 
something: ’tis hard to say. But as to the other,—ay, 
ay,—as to the other bringer of salvation “j 

“To whom do you allude?” interrupted Charney, 
expecting that the superstitious Ludovico would attribute 
his recovery to the interposition of some favourite saint. 
“ Who has deigned to become my benign protector ?” 

“Say protectress, and you will be nearer the mark,” 
cried Ludovico. 

«“ The madonna,—eh ?” demanded Charney, with an 
ironical smile. 

“Neither saint nor madonna!” replied the jailer, 
stoutly. «She who has preserved you from the jaws of 
death and the claws of Satan, (for dying without con- 
fession you were damned as well as dead,) is no other 
than my pretty little god-daughter.” 

“ Your god-daughier !” said the count, lending a more 
attentive ear to his rhapsodies. 

“ Ay, eccellenza, my god-daughter, Picciola, Piccio- 
lina, Piccioletta. Was not I the first to baptise your 
favourite? Did I not give her the name of Picciola ? 
Have you not often told me so yourself! Ergo,—the 
plant is my god-daughter, and [ her god-father—per 
Bacco! I’m growing proud of the distinction !” 
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« Picciola !” exclaimed Charney, starting up, and 
resting his elbow on his pillow, while an expression of 


" the deepest interest took possession of his countenance. 
> «Explain yourself, my good Ludovico, explain your- 


. al tad 

¥ Come, come, no shamming stupid, my dear lord Y 
said the jailer, resuming his customary wink of the eye, 
« gs if ’t was the first time she had saved your life !” 

« The first time !” 

« Didn’t you tell me- yourself that the herb was the 
only specific against the disorder to which you were sub- 
ject? Lucky job I hadn t forgotten it; for the Signora 
Picciola proves to have more wisdom in one of her leaves 
than the whole faculty of Montpelier in the noddles that 
fill its trencher-caps. F'rondidio, my little god-daughter 
is able to defeat regiments of doctors! ay, in full com- 
plements—four battalions and four hundred picked men 
to each. Pray, did not your three humbugs in black 
throw back the coverlid on your nose, and pronounce 
you to be a dead man? while Picciola, the stout-hearted 
little weed, (God send her seed in her harvest!) brought 
you round in the saying of a paternoster? ’T is a recipe 


’ I mean to keep like the apple of my eye; and if ever 





poor little Antonio should fall sick, he shall drink broths 


- of the herb, and eat salads of it; though, good truth, 
 ’tis bitter as wormwood. A single cup of the infusion, 


and all acted like a charm. Vittoria! Viva lillustris- 


Ls he ; ~eurtgr 
sima Signorina Picciola ! 


Charney had not the heart to resent these tumultuous 
ecstasies of his worthy keeper. The idea of being in- 
debted for his life to the agency of the feeble favourite, 
which had embellished his days of health, insensibly 
brought a smile to his still feverish lips. But ® vague 
apprehension oppressed his feelings. 

“In what way, my good Ludovico, did you manage 
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_ thing head-foremost into the smoking kettle. 
_ aloan might do as well as total pillage; so, with my 
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to apply your remedy ?” said he, faintly. 

“Faith, easily enough! A pint of scalding water 
poured upon the leaves,” (Charney bit his lips with 
anxiety,) “in a close kettle, which, after a turn or two 
over the stove, furnished the decoction.” 

«“ Great God!” exclaimed the count, falling back on 
his pillow, and pressing his hand to his forehead. « You 
have then destroyed the plant! I must not reproach you, 
Ludovico; you did it for the best. And yet, my poor 
Picciola! What will become of me, now, I have lost 
my little companion !” 

« Come, come ; compose yourself!” answered Ludo- 
vico, assuming the paternal tone of a father comforting 
his child for the loss of a favourite plaything. “ Com- 
pose yourself, and do not expose your limbs to cold, by 
throwing off your clothes in this way. Listen to rea- 


son!” he continued, disposing the covering round the | 
«“ Was I to hesitate between the | 


person of his patient. 
life of a gilly-flower and the life of a man? Certainly 
not! ’T would have been a sin—a murder !” 

Charney groaned heavily. 

« However, I hadn’t the heart to plunge the poor 
I thought 


wife’s scissors, I snipped off leaves enough for a strong 
infusion, (sparing the buds, for the jade has now three 
flower-buds for her top-knot), and though her foliage is 
a little the thinner, I’ve a notion the plant will not suffer 
from thinning. Picciola will, perhaps, be the better for 
the job, as well as her master. So now, be prudent, 
eccellenza! only be prudent, and all will go by clock- 
work at Fenestrella.” 

Charney, directing a glance of grateful affection to- 
wards his jailer, extended towards him a hand which, 


' this time, Ludovico felt himself privileged to accept ; 


for the eyes of the count were moistened by tears of 
emotion. But suddenly recollecting himself, and angry 
with his own infraction of the rules he had traced for 
his conduct towards those committed to his charge, the 
muscles of Ludovico’s dark face contracted, and he re- 
sutned his harsh, surly, every-day tone. Though still 
holding within his own the hand of his prisoner, he af- 
fected to give a professional turn to his attitude. 

“See!” cried he, “in spite of my injunctions, you 
still persist in uncovering yourself. Remember, sir, I 
am responsible for your recovery !” 

And, after further remonstrances, made in the dry 
tone of office, Ludovico quitted the room, murmuring 
to the accompaniment of his rattling keys, the burthen 
of his favourite song :— 











“1’m a jailer by my trade ; 
A better ne’er was made: 
Easy ’tis to laugh for those that win, man! 
I’d rather turn the key ° 

Than have it turn’d on me. 

Better out of doors than always in, man! 
With a lira-lira-la,—driva din, man ! 
—<>—- 


CHAPTER VIII. 


During the remainder of that and the following day, 
Charney exhibited the depression of mind and body, 
which results from every great physical crisis. But on 
the third day he resumed his powers of thought and ac- 
tion ; and, if still detained by weakness on his pillow, 
the time was not far distant when he was likely to re- 
sume his former habits of life. 


What delight to renew his acquaintance with his | 


benefactress !—All his thoughts were now turned to- 
wards Picciola!—There seemed to be something beyond 
the common course of events in the fact that a seed, ac- 
cidentally shed within the precincts of his prison, should 
have germinated in order to cure in the first instance his 
moral disorder—ennui: and in the second, the perilous 
physical disease to which he had been about to fall a 
victim. He, whom the splendour of wealth had failed 
to enliven—he, whom the calculations of human learn- 
ing had failed to restore—had been preserved, first and 
last, by a plant! Enfeebled by illness, he was no longer 
able to apply his full force of reasoning to the develop- 
ment of the question; and a superstitious feeling, ac- 
cordingly, began to attach him with redoubled force to 
the mysterious Prccroza. It was impossible to ground 
upon a rational basis his sentiments of gratitude towards 
a non-sentient being ; nevertheless Charney found it 
impossible to refuse his aflection in exchange for the ex- 
istence bestowed upon him. Where reason is paralysed, 
imagination exercises her influence without restraint. 
Charney’s regard for his benefactress now became ex- 
alted into a religious feeling, or rather into a blind super- 
stition. Between him and his favourite there existed a 
mysterious sympathy of nature, like the attraction which 
draws together certain inanimate substances. He even 
fancied himself under a charm—a spell of enchantment. 
Who knows? Perhaps the arrogant refuter of the ex- 
istence of a Gop is about to fall into the puetilities of 
judicial astrology. For in the secrecy of his cell, Char- 
ney does not hesitate to apostrophise Picciola as his star 
—his destiny—his talisman of light and life! 

It is a curious fact, that scarcely one illustrious man, 


remarkable for knowledge or genius, convicted of doubt | 


in the agency of a Providence, but has been in his own 


person the slave of superstition; while attempting to | 


throw off the yoke of servitude, submitting to become 
threefold slaves. In the blind eagerness of their pride 


to arrogate to their own merit the power or glory they | 


have attained—those deep-seated instincts of religion 
which they have attempted to stifle in their souls—thrust 
out of their natural channel—force a way of their own 
towards daylight, and acquire a wild and irregular cha- 
racter. 
falls back upon the earth, They would fain judge, 
though they refuse to believe; and the genius whose 
horizon they have circumscribed, requites the forced con- 
traction by seeing things in part instead of a whole, and 
losing all power of estimating the homogeneous design 
of the great Master of all! They attach themselves to 
details, because an isolated fact is within the scope of 


their judgment, and do not so much as notice the points | 
For | 


of union which connect it with universal nature. 
what is the whole creation,—earth, air, water,—the 


The homage they arrest in its course to heaven | 


| of the lover to his mistress ! 


shepherdesses of La Brie. He recollected the sacred 
fig tree of the Romans,—the olive of the Athenians,— 
the ‘Teutatés of the Celts,—the vervain of the Gauls,— 
the lotus of the Greeks,—the beans of the Pythagoreans, 
—the mandrake of the Hebrews. He remembered the 
blue campac which blossoms everlasiingly in the Per- 
sian’s paradise ;—the touba tree which overshadows the 
celestial throne of Mahomed ;—the magic camalata, the 
sacred amreet on whose branches the Indians behold 
imaginary fruits of ambrosia and of voluptuous enjoy- 
ment. He recurred with pleasure to the symbolical 
worship of the Japanese, who elevate the altars of their 
divinities on pedestals of heliotropes and water-lilies, as- 
signing the throne of Love himself to the corolla of a 
nenuphar. He admired the religious scruples of the 
Siamese, which make it sacrilege to exterminate or even 
mutilate certain consecrated shrubs. A thousand super- 
stitions, which in former times excited his pity and con- 
tempt toward the short-sightedness of human nature, 
tended now to elevate his fellow-creatures in his estima- 
tion. For the count had discovered, that from the vege- 
tation of a humble flower may emanate 
wisdom ; and doubted not that all these idolatrous cus- 
|} toms must have originated in sentiments of gratitude 
| unexplained by tradition. 

“From his imperial throne of the west,” thought 
| Charney, “ Charlemagne did not disdain to exhort the 
| nation submitted to his rule, to the culture of flowers. 
| And have not lian and Herodotus recorded that the 
| great Xerxes himself took such delight in the beauty of 
| an oriental plane tree, as to caress its stem,—press it 
| tenderly in his arms,—sleep enraptured under its shade, 
—decorating it with bracelets and chains of gold, when 
compelled to bid adieu to his verdant favourite ?” 

As the convalescence of the count proceeded, he was 
seated one morning reclining absorbed in thought in his 
own chamber, of which he had not yet ventured to cross 
the threshold, when his door was suddenly burst open, 
and Ludovico with a radiant countenance hastened to- 
wards him. 

“ Vittoria!” cried he. 
Picciola! Piccioletta ! figlioccia mia! 

“In bloom?” cried Charney, starting up. 
see her—I must see the blossom.” 
| In vain did the worthy jailer represent the imprudence 
| of going too soon into the air; and implore the count 
| to delay the undertaking for a day or two. ‘The morn. 
ing was uncertain—the atmosphere chilly. A relapse 
might bring the invalid once more to the gates of death. 
But Charney was deaf to all remonstrance! He con- 
sented only to wait an hour, in order that the sun might 
become one of the party. 

“ Picciola is in bloom !”’ repeated Charney to himself. 
And how long—how tedious did that hour appear, which 
was still to divide him from the darling of his imagina- 
tion! For the first time since his illness he judged it 
necessary to dress. He chose to dedicate his first toilet 
to Picciola in bloom. He actually looked into his pocket- 
| glass while he arranged his hair to do honour to his visit 
|to a flower! 4 flower? Nay! surely something 
more? His visit is that of the convalescent to his phy- 
| sician—of the grateful man to his benefactress—a/most 
He was surprised to notice 


lessons of 





“ The creature is in bloom. 


«“ Let me 


in the glass the ravages which care and sickness had 
wrought in his appearance. He began to suspect for the 


first time, that bitter and venomous thoughts may tend 


winds, the waves, the stars,—mankind,—the universe,— | 


but an infinite being, complete, premeditated, varied into 
inscrutable details, and breathing and palpitating under 
the omnipresent hand of Gop ? 

Subdued, however, by the strength of his pride and 
the weakness of his health, Charney saw nothing to ad- 


to canker the human frame: and milder contemplations 
produce a more auspicious temperament. 

At the appointed moment, Ludovico reappeared, to 
offer to the Count de Charney the support of his arm 
down the steep steps of the winding stone staircase ; 
and scarcely had the sick man emerged into the court, 
when the em»tion caused by a sudden restoration to 
light and air, operating on the sensitiveness of an easily 
excitable nervous system, produced a conviction on his 


| mind that the whole atmosphere was vivified and em- 


mire in nature but his weed—his plant—his Picciola ; | 


and, as if to justify his folly by anulogy, dived into the 
vast stores of his memory for a precedent. 


He called to mind all the miraculous plants recorded | charms ! 


balmed by the emanations of his flower. It was to Pic- 
ciola he attributed the delightful emotions which agitated 
his bosom. 

The enchantress had, indeed, attired herself in all her 
The coquette was shining in all her beauty. 


from the earliest times, by poet or historian ; the Ao//y of | Her brilliant and delicately streaked corolla, in which 
Homer,—the palm tree of Latona,—the oak of Odin ;— | crimson, pink, and white, were blended by imperceptible 
nay, even the golden herb which shines before the eyes | gradations, ber large transparent petal bordered by alittle 


of the ignorant peasants of Brittany, and the May- 


| 
| 


silvery fringe or ciliation, which the scattered raysof the 


flower, which preserves from evil thoughts the simple | sun seemed to brighten into a halo encircling the flower, 
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exceeded the utmost anticipations of the count, as he 
stood gazing with transport upon his queen! He feared, 
indeed, to tarnish the delicacy of the blossom by the 
contact of his hand or breath. Analysis or investiga- 
tion seemed out of the question, engrossed as he was by 
love and admiration for the delicate thing whose fra- 
grance and beauty breathed enchantment upon every 
sense ! 

But he was soon startled from his reveries ! the count 
noticed, for the first time, traces of the mutilation by 
which he had been restored to health ; branches half cut 
away, and fading leaves still wounded by contact with 
the scissors of Ludovico. Tears started into his eyes! 
Instead of admiration for the delicate lines and perfumes 
of those expanding blossoms, he experienced only grati- 
tude for the gift of life! He beheld a benefactress in 
bis Picciola. 

——>— 


CHAPTER IX. 


The physician of the prison condescended to authorise 
on the morrow, the Count de Charney’s resumption of 
his daily exercise. He was allowed the freedom of the 
little court, not only at the usual hours, but at any mo- 
ment of the day. Air and exercise were considered in- 
dispensable to his recovery; and thus the prisoner was 
enabled to apply himself anew to his long-interrupted 
studies, 

In the view of committing to writing his scientific 
observations on the development of his plant, from the 
moment of its germination, he tried to seduce Ludovico 
into furnishing him with pens and paper. He expected, 
indeed, to find the jailer resume on this occasion an air 
of importance, and raise a thousand difficulties, but pro- 
bably yield in the sequel out of love for his captive, or 
his god-daughter, or worldly pelf; for where perquisites 
were concerned, turnkey-nature was still uppermost. 
But to Charney’s great surprise, Ludovico received his 
propositions with the most frank good humour. 

« Pens andink! Nothing more easy, Signor Conte !” 
said he, tapping his pipe and turning aside his head to 
keep it alive by a whilf or two: for he made it a point 
to abstain from smoking in presence of the count, to 
whom the smell of tobacco was disagreeable. “1, for 
my part, have no objection. But, you sce, such little 
tools as pens and paper remain under the lock and key 
of the governor, not under mine; and if you want writ- 
ing materials, you have only to memorialise the captain- 
commandant, and your business is done!” 

Charney smiled, and persevered. 


«‘ But in order to frame my petition, good Ludovico,” | 
said he, “ pens, ink, and paper, are, in the first instance, 


indispensable.” 

« True, eccellenza, true! But we must drag back the 
donkey by the tail to make it get on—no uncommon 
method with petitions,” quoth the jailer, half aside, cross- 
ing his arms consequentially behind him. “I must go 
straight to the governor, and tell him you have a request 
to make, no matter about what. That is not my busi- 
ness, but his and yours. If inconvenient to him to visit 
you in person, he’ll send his man of business, who will 
furnish you with a pen and a sheet of stamped paper, 
just one sheet, ruled in form fora petition, on which you 
must inscribe your memorial in his presence ; after which, 
he places his seal on it in yours; you return the pen to 
him, he makes you a bow, and away he goes with the 
petition !” 

« But it is not from the governor I ask for paper, Lu- 
dovico, t is from yourself.” 

“From me? You don’t happen then to know my 
orders?” replied the jailer, resuming his accustomed 
severity. ‘hen drawing a deep breath of his pipe, he 
exhaled the smoke with much deliberation, eyeing the 
count askance during the process, turned on his heel, 
and quitted the room. 

Next day, when Charney returned to the charge, 
Ludovico contented himself with winking his eye, shak- 
ing his head, and shrugging his shoulders. Not a word 
now was to be extracted from him. 

Too proud to humiliate himself to the governor, but 
still bent upon his project, Charney now set to work to 
make a pen for himself out of a crow-quill toothpick. 
With some soot carefully dissolved in one of the golden 
cups of his dressing-case, he furnished himself with ink 
and ink-stand; while his cambric kandkerchiefs, relics 
of former splendour, were made to serve for writing- 
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paper. With these awkward materials he resolved to 
record the peculiarities of Picciola ; occupying himself, 
even when absent from his favourite, with details of her 
life and history. 

What profound remarks already presented themselves 
for inscription! What pleasure would Charney have 
found in communicating his observations to any intel- 
ligent human being! His neighbour, the fly-catcher, 
might have been a satisfactory aaditor ; for Charney had 
now found occasion to admire the bland and benevolent 
expression of a countenance, at first sight commonplace. 
Whenever the old man stood contemplating from his 
little window, with an enquiring and propitious eye, the 
beauty of Picciola, and the attentions of her votary, the 
count felt irresistibly attracted towards his fellow-prisoner. 
Nay, smiles, and salutations with the hand, had been 
exchanged between them; and it was only the rigid in- 
terdiction of all intercourse between prisoners at Fenes- 
trella, which prevented mutual enquiries after each other’s 
health and pursuits. The solitary explorers iato the 
mysteries of nature were therefore compelled to keep to 
themselves their grand discoveries in botany and ento- 
mology. 

First, among those by which Charney was interested 
after the flowering of his plant, was the faculty exhibited 
by Picciola of turning her sweet face towards the sun, 
| and following him with her looks throughout his daily 
course, as if to imbibe the greatest possible portion of 
his vivifying rays. When clouds obscured the orb of 
day, or there was a prospect of rain, her petals instantly 
closed, like a vessel furling its canvass before a storm. 
“« Are lightand heat so necessary, then, to her existence ?” 
mused the count; “and why should she fear to refresh 
herself with a sprinkling shower? Why? why? Pic- 
ciola will explain! I have perfect confidence in Pic- 
| ciola '” 
| Already his darling had fulfilled towards him the func- 
| 
} 





tions of a physician. She was now about to become his 
compass and barometer, perhaps even his time-piece ; for 
| by dint of constantly inhaling her fragrance, Charney 
'found he could discover that her perfumes varied in 
| power and quality at different hours of the day. At 
| first, this phenomenon seemed an illusion ; but reiterated 
| experiments convinced him that he was not mistaken ; 

and he was soon able to designate to a certainty the 
hour of the day, according to the varying odour of the 
flower.* 

Innumerable blossoms already studded his beautiful 
plant: towards evening, their exhalations were as deli- 
cious as they were potent, and at that moment, what a 
relief to the weary captive to draw near to his favourite ! 
He now constructed a rude bench with some planks de- 
rived from the munificence of Ludovico, and pointed a 
few logs which he contrived to insert into the interstices 
of the pavement. A rough plank, nailed transversely, 
afforded him a leaning place, as he sat for hours musing 
and meditating in the fragrant atmosphere of his plant. 
He was happier there than he had ever felt on his silken 
ottomans of former days; and hour after hour would he 
sit reflecting on his wasted youth, which had elapsed 
without the attainment of a single real pleasure or genu- 
ine affection ; withering away in the midst of vain chi- 
meras and premature satiety. 

Often, after such retrospections, Charney found him- 
self gradually soothed into reveries between sleeping and 
waking ; his senses subdued into a sort of apathetic tor- 
por, his imagination excited to a visionary ecstasy, per- 
plexing the desolate count with scenes of days past and 
days to come. 

He sometimes fancied himself in the midst of those 
brilliant fetes, where, though himself the victim of ennui, 
he used to lavish upon others all the pleasures and luxu- 
ries of life. He seemed to stand gazing, some night of 
the carnival, beside the illuminated facade of his hotel in 
the Rue de Verneuil; the rolling of a thousand car- 
riages vibrating in his ear. One by one, they entered 
by torch-light his circular court-yard, depositing suc- 
cessively in the vestibule covered with rich carpets, and 
protected by silken hangings, the fashionable belles of 
the day, enveloped in costly furs, under which was audi- 
ble the rustling of satin or brocade; the beaux of the 
imperial court, with their high-crowned hats, cravats up 
to their ears, and redundant knee-strings ; artists of emi- 


* Sir James Smith notices this property in the Antir- 
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nence, with naked throats, Brutus-heads, and a costume 
half French, balf Greek ; and men of science or letters, 
wearing the distinctive academic collar of green. 4 
crowd of lacqueys clustered on all sides, insolently defy. 
ing, under their new liveries, the absolute decrees of the 
once puissant conventional republic of Fiancee. 

The fancy of Charney next ascended to the crowded 
saloons in which were assembled all that was illustrious 
or notorious of the capital. ‘The toga and chlamyda 
were jumbled together with jackets or frock-coats. High. 


boots with spur on heel, nay, even with the caliga and 
cothurnus. Men of the law, the pen, the sword, moneyed 
men and moneyless, artists and ministers of state, ali 
were confounded in this olla podrida of the directory, 
An actor stood hand in glove with an ex-bishop, a ci-de. 
vant peer with a ci-devant pauper; aristocracy and 
democracy were united like twin-brothers; wealthy ig. 
norance paraded itself arm in arm with starving erudi. 
tion. Such was the regeneration of society, rallying 
round a common centre in masses, of which each felt 
itself still too feeble to stand alone. The marshaling of 
the crowd was deferred to some more convenient season ; 
there would be a time for that hereafter! Such is the 
system of a play-ground, where all classes of a school 
mingle together under the impulse of a common thirst 
after amusement. As the boys grow older, the powerful 
influence of the spirit of social order insensibly estranges 
them from unbecoming companions, and high and low 
mechanically range themselves under their appointed 
banners. 

With a silent smile did Charney contemplate this 
phantasmagoric display of piebald civilisation. That 
which bad once excited the bitter sneers of the man of 


the wasted years spent by his native country in shallow 
theoretic experiments, exposing it to the contempt of 
Europe. 

At times, brilliant orchestras apppeared to strike into 
animating and joyous measures; and, lo! the opening of 
the ball! Charney fancied he could recognise the fa- 
vourite airs of former days, but more impressive than at 
their first hearing. The glittering radiance of the lus- 
tres, their prismatic reflections in the numerous mirrors, 
the soft and perfumed atmosphere of a ball-room—the 
aroma of a banquet—the mirth of the guests—the wild 
hilarity of the waltzers, who rustled against him in the 
mazy round—the light and frivolous topics which ex- 
cited their merriment, all tended to stimulate him to a 
degree of joyousness such as the reality of the dream 
had never succeeded in producing. 

Women, too—ivory-shouldered, slender-waisted, swan- 
throated women, arrayed in sumptuous brocades, gauzes 
striped with gold, and gems of sparkling lustre, thronged 
around him, smiling as they returned his salutations. 
One by one, he recognised those lovely beings ; the grace 
and ornaments of his entertainments, when, opulent and 
free, the Count de Charney was cited as one of the 
favoured ones of the earth. There figured, unrivaled, 
the majestic Tallien, arrayed in the classic tunic of 
Greece, and covered with gems and costly rings, even to 
the toes of a foot from which might have been modeled 
that of some Venus of antiquity, naked but for the slight 
concealment of a golden sandal; the fair Recamier, to 
whom Athens would have erected altars; and Josephine, 
ci-devant Countess of Beauharnois, who, by dint of 
grace and affability, often passed for the fairest of these 
three graces of the consulate. 
these, a hundred lovely women distinguished themselves, 
by their beauty or their elegance ; and how exquisite did 
they now appear in the dreaming eyes of Charney! 
How much fairer, how much softer, than when they 
courted his smiles! How gladly had he now commanded 
liberty of choice among so many consummate enchant- 
Tesses ! 

Sometimes, in the wildness of his reveries, he did ven- 
ture on selection! From the brilliant crowd he singled 
out one—undistinguished, however, by the lustre of 
ivory-shoulders or a tiara of diamonds. Simple in attire 
as in deportment, his beauty lingered behind the rest, 
with downcast eyes and cheeks suffused with blushes ; a 
girl, a young girl, arrayed in simple white, and the no 
less spotless array of perfect innocence. She had never 
shone in his galas of other times ; though now she stood 
out prominent on the canvass, while all the others van- 
ished into shade. At last, she seemed alone ; and Char- 
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heeled shoes with rosettes, trod the same floors as jockey. 
















































the world, now served to divert him, as the memento of | 
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feature. His feelings were gently agitated by the lovely 
vision. But how much more when, on raising his eyes 
to the dark braids of her raven hair, he beheld a flower 
blooming there, Ais flower, the flower of Picciola! In. 
voluntarily he extended his arms towards the beauteous 
apparition, when, lo! all grew confused and misty; and 
the distant music of the orchestra became once more 
audible; as the fair maiden and fair flower appeared to 
melt into each other. The fragrant corolla expanding, 
enclosed with its delicate petals the loveliest of human 
faces, till all was hidden from his view. Instead of the 
gorgeous hangings and gilded walls of the ball-room, a 
hovering exhalation presented itself to the eyes of the 
count. The lustres gradually extinguished, vanished in 
the distance, emitting a feeble arch of light on the out- 
skirts of the gathering clouds. Rude pavement replaced 
the smooth and lustrous floor ; stern Reason reappeared 
to take possession of her throne; and the gracious illu- 
sions of Fancy expired at her approach. A touch of the 
fatal wand of Truth, dispelled at once the dream of the 
captive ! 

Charney woke to find himself musing on his rustic 
bench, his feet resting on the stones of the court-yard, and 
the daylight fading over hishead. But Picciola—thanks 
be to Heaven, Picciola is still before him ! 

The first time the count became conscious of this 
species of vertigo, he noticed that it was only when 
meditating within the atmosphere of his plant, that such 
gentle visions descended upon his mind. He recollected 
that the emanations of certain flowers are of so intoxi- 
cating a nature, as even to produce asphyxia. It was 
therefore under the influence of his favourite, that these 
delicious dreams visited his imagination; and for his 
fete—his houris—his banquets—his music—he was still 
indebted to Picciola. 

But the fair girl—the modest gentle girl by whose 
image he had been so powerfully impressed—from whence 
has he derived her image? Did he ever behold her 
among the haunts of men? Is she, like the other divini- 
ties of his dream, the creature of reminiscence? Memory 
had nothing to reply! The past afforded no prototype 
for her charms! But the future ?—If the vision his 
fancy has created should be the creature of anticipation, 
of presentiment rather than of recollection ?—alas! of 
what avail anticipations—of what avail revelations of 
the future to the unfortunate Charney! In a sentence of 
imprisonment for life, the destinies of the captive are 
accomplished ! 

All human hope, therefore, must be laid aside. The 
young girl of blooming blushes and draperies of virgin 
white, shall be the Picciola of his imagination ; Picciola 
in the poetical personification of a dream ;—his idol,— 
his love,—his bride! The sweet countenance and grace- 
ful form revealed to him shall image forth the guardian 
spirit of his plant; with that his reveries shall be bright- 
ened, and the aching void in his heart and soul filled up 
for ever !—She shall dwell with him, muse with him, sit 
by his side, accompany his lonely walks, reply to him, 
smile upon him, enchant him with her ethereal love! 
She shall share his existence, his breath, his heart, his 
soul. He will converse with her in thought, and close 
his eyes to gaze upon her beauty! They shall form but 
one, in order that he may be alone no longer! 

‘These emotions superseded the graver studies of the 
prisoner of Fenestrella, the enjoyments of the heart suc- 
ceeding to those of the mind. Charney now gave him- 
self up to all that poetry of existence, from whose sphere 
the soul returns laden with perfumes, as the bee, after 
extracting from the breast of the flower a harvest of 
honey. There was a life of daily hardship and captivity 
to be endured ; there was a life of love and ecstasy to be 
enjoyed, and united, though apart, they completed the 
measure of existence of the once envied but most un- 
happy Count de Charney. His time was shared between 
Picciola, his mortal flower—and Picciola, his immortal 
love ; to reason, or rather reasoning, succeeded happiness 

and love ! 
—— 


CHAPTER X. 


Induced at length to renew his experimental enqui- 
ries into the process of inflorescence, Charney became 
enchanted by the prodigious and immutable congruities 
of nature. For some time, indeed, his eyes were baffled 
by the infinite minuteness of the phenomena to which 


on began to reconsider her, charm by charm, feature by 








PICCIOLA. 
his attention was directed; when, just ‘as his patience 
became exhausted by his own incapacity, Ludovico con- 
veyed to him from his neighbour the fly-catcher, a 
microscopic lens with which Girardi had been enabled 
to number eight thousand oculary facets on the cornea 
of a fly’s eye. 

Charney was transported with joy at the acquisition ! 
The most occu!t portion of the flower now became mani- 
fested for his investigation ; and already he fancied him- 
self advancing with gigantic strides in the path of science. 
Having carefully analysed the texture of his flower, he 
convinced himself that the brilliant colours of the petal, 
their form, their crimson spots, the bands of velvet or 
satin which adorn their bases or fringe their extremities, 
are not intended for the mere gratification of the eye; 
but for the purpose of reflecting, attracting, or modifying 
the rays of the sun, according to the necessities of the 
flower during the grand process of fructification. The 
polished crowns or studs of the calyx, lustrous like por- 
celain, are doubtless glandular masses for the absorption 
of the air, light, and moisture, indispensable to the forma- 
tion of the seed; for, without light, no colour—without 
air and moisture, no vitality. Moisture, light, and heat 
are the elements of vegetable life, which on its extinc- 
tion it bequeaths in restitution to the univetse. 

Unknown to Charney, his reveries and studies had 
attracted two deeply-interested spectators—Girardi and 
his daughter. The latter, educated in habits of piety 
and seclusion, by a father imbued with reverential reli- 
gious sentiments, was blessed with one of those ethereal 
natures in which every good and holy interest seems 
united. The beauty and excellence of Teresa Girardi, 


the graces of her person and mind had not failed to at- | 


tract admirers; and her deep and expansive sensibility 
seemed to announce a predisposition for human affec- 


tions. But if a vague preference had occasionally influ- | 
enced her feelings amid the fétes of Turin, every im- | 


pulse of her gentle heart was now concentrated into 
grief for the captivity of her father. 

Her soul was humbled—her spirits subdued. Two 
only objects predominated in her heart—her father in 
prison—her Saviour on the cross ;—despair on earth, but 
trust in immortality. Not that the fair daughter of Italy 
was of a melancholy mind. 


father only; but from the moment of beholding Char- 
ney, his air of depression excited a twofold compassion 
in her bosom. 


tinies. But the count is even more deserving pity than 
her father. The count has no earthly solace remaining 
but a poor plant; and with what tenderness does he cul- 


tivate this last remaining affection! The noble coun- | 


tenance and fine person of the prisoner might perhaps, 
unsuspected by Teresa, tend to enhance her compassion ; 
but had she become acquainted with him in his days of 
splendour, when surrounded by the deceptious attributes 
of happiness, these would never have sufficed to distin- 
guish kim in her eyes. His isolation—his abandonment 
—his calamity—his resignation, have alone attracted her 


interest, and prompted the gift of her tenderness and | 
In her ignorance of men and things, Teresa is | 


esteem. 
induced to include misfortune in her catalogue of virtues. 
As bold in pursuance of a good action, as timid in 


personal deportment, she often directed towards Charney | 


the good offices of her father; and one day, when Gi- 


rardi advanced to the window, instead of contenting | 


himself, as usual, with a salutation of the hand, he mo- 
tioned to the count to draw as near as possible to the 
window ; and, having moderated his voice to the lowest 
pitch, whispered— 

“T have good news for you.” 

« And I my thanks to return,” replied Charney, “ for 
the microscope you have been kind enough to send me.” 

“Tt is rather to my daughter your thanks are due,” 
replied Girardi. “It was Teresa who suggested the 
offer.” 

“ You have a daughter; and are you allowed the hap- 


piness of seeing her?” demanded the count, with in- | 


terest. 

“T am indeed so fortunate,” replied the old man; 
“and return daily thanks to Heaven for having bestowed 
on me an angel in my child. 
none were more deeply interested in your welfare than 





Her duties were easy to | 
her, her sacrifices a delight ; and where tears were to be | 
dried or smiles awaked, there was the place of Teresa: | 
hitherto she had accomplished this task towards her | 


A captive like her father, and with her | 
father, a mysterious analogy seemed to unite their des- | 


During your illness, sir, | 
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my Teresa. Have you never noticed her at the grating, 
watching the care you devote to your flower!” 

“TI have some idea that a 

« But, in talking of my girl,” interrupted the old man, 
«“T neglect to acquaint you with important news. The 
emperor is on his way to Milan, for his coronation as 
King of Italy.” 

“King of Italy!” reiterated Charney. “Doubtless, 
then, alas! to be our master. As to the microscope,” 
continued the count, who cared less for king or kaiser 
than for his ruling passion, “ I have detained it too long: 
you may be in want of it. Yet as my experiments are 
still incomplete, perhaps you will permit 

“ Keep it,” interrupted the fly-catcher, with a benefi- 
cent smile, perceiving, by the intonation of Charney’s 
voice with what regret he was about to resign the solace 
of his solitude, “ keep it in remembrance of a compa- 
nion in misfortune, who entertains a lively interest in 
your welfare.” 

Charney would have expressed his gratitude, but his 
generous friend refused all thanks. “ Let me finish what 
I have to communicate, ere we are interrupted,” said he. 
Then, lowering his voice again, he added, * It is ramour- 
ed that a certain number of prisoners will be released, 
and criminals pardoned, in honour of the coronation. 
Have you friends, sir, in Turin or Milan? Are there 
any to intercede for you?” 

The count replied by a mournful negative movement 
lof the head. “I have nota friend in the world!” was 
| his reply. 

«“ Not a friend !” exclaimed the old man, with a look 
| of profound pity. “ Have you, then, exhibited mistrust 
of your fellow-creatures ?1—for friendship is unpropitious 
only to those who withhold their faith. I, Heaven be 
thanked, have friends in abundance,—good and faithful 
friends,—who might, perhaps, be more successful in 
your behalf than they have been in mine.” 

| I] have nothing to ask of General Bonaparte,” 
| Charney, in a harsh tone, characteristic of all his former 











said 


animosities. 
| Hush! speak lower! 
rardi. 
| There was an interval of silence; after which the 
Italian resumed, in a tone which softened, by almost pa- 
ternal tenderness, the rebuke which it conveyed. 

«“ Your feelings are still embittered, my dear compa- 
nion in adversity. Surely your study of the works of 
nature ought to have subdued a hatred which is opposed 
| to all the commandments of God, and all the chances of 
human happiness? Has not the fragrance of your flower 
poured balm into your wounds? The Bonaparte, of 
whom vp speak so vindictively, surely J have more 
cause to hate him than yourself? My only son perished 
under his banner of usurpation.” 

«True! And did you not seek to avenge his death 1” 

«“ The false rumour, then, has reached you,” said the 
old man, raising his head with dignity towards heaven, 


I hear footsteps!” said Gi- 


as if in appeal to the testimony of the Almighty. “ J 


revenge myself by a deed of blood! No, sir,no! My 
utmost crime consisted in the despair which prompted 
me, when all Turin saluted the victor with acclamations, 
to oppose to them the cries of my parental anguish. I 
was arrested on the spot; a knife was found on my per- 
son, and I was branded with the name of assassin—J, 
an agonised father, who had just learned the loss of an 
only son.” 

“Tnfamous injustice ! 
| count, with indignation. 

« Nay,” remonstrated Girardi, “I thank Heaven I 
am able to perceive that Bonaparte may have been de- 
ceived by appearances. His character is neither wicked 
nor cruel; or what was there to prevent him from put- 
ting us both to death? By restoring me to liberty, he 
| would only atone an error; nevertheless, I should bless 

him asa benefactor. I find captivity, however, by no 
means insupportable. Full of trust in the mercy of 
Providence, I resign myself to the event; but the sight 
of my imprisonment afflicts my daughter: and for her 
| sake I desire my liberation. I would fain shorten her 
exile from the world—her alienation from the pleasures 
of her age. Say !—have you no human being who sor- 
| rows over your misfortunes !—no woman who weeps for 
| you in secret, to whom you would sacrifice even your 
| pride as an oppressed and injured man ' Come, come, 
my dear brother in adversity! authorise my friends to 


"9 


| include your name in their petitions ! 


infamous tyranny!” cried the 
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Charney answered with a smile, “ No woman weeps | 
for me! no one sighs for my return; for I have no 
longer gold to purchase their affection. What is there 
to allure me anew into the world, where I was even less 
happy than at Fenestrellat But even were troops of 
friends awaiting me,—had I still wealth, honour, and 
happiness in store,—I would refuse the gift of freedom 
from that hand whose power and usurpations I devoted 
myself to overthrow.” 

«“ You deny yourself even the enjoyment of hope ?” 
said Girardi. 

« Never will I bestow the title of emperor on one who 
is either my equal or my inferior.” 

“ Beware of sacrificing yourself to a sentiment, the 
offspring of vanity rather than of patriotism!” cried 
Girardi. “ But peace! silence !” said he, more cautious- 
ly. “Some one approaches in earnest. Addio, away !” 
And the venerable Italian disappeared from the grated 
window. 

« Thanks !—a thousand thanks for the microscope !” 
was Charney’s last exclamation, as Girardi vanished from 
his view. And at that moment the door of the court- 
yard creaked on its hinges, and Ludovico made his ap- 
pearance with the basket of provisions, forming the daily 
allowance of his prisoner. Observing the count to be 
silent and absent, the jailer accosted him only by rattling 
the plates as he went by, as a signal that his dinner was 
ready. Then, having ascended to place all in order in 
the litthe chamber, amused himself, as he re-crossed the 
court, with making a silent obeisance to the signor and 
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and the wax and honey extracted by bees from the nec- 
tary. At first ready answers suggested themselves to all 
his enquiries ; but new systems arose to confute on the 
morrow those of the preceding day. Nay, Charney 
seemed to take delight in the impotence of his own judg- 
ment, as if affording wider scope to the efforts of his 
imagination, and an indefinite term to the duration of 
his experiments and inferences. 

A day of joy and triumph for the enthusiast was now 
approaching! He had formerly heard, and heard with a 
smile of incredulity, allusion to the loves of plants, and 
the sublime discoveries of Linneus concerning vegetabie 
generation. It was now his pleasing task to watch the 
gradual accomplishment of maternity in Picciola; and 
when, with his glass fixed on the stamens and pistils of 
the flower, he beheld them suddenly endowed with sen- 
sibility and action, the mind of the sceptic became 
paralysed with wonder and admiration! By analogical 
comparison, his perceptions rose till they embraced the 
vast scale of the vegetable and animal creation. He re- 
cognised with a glance the mightiness, the immensity, 
the harmony of the whole. The mysteries of the uni- 
verse seemed suddenly developed before him. His eyes 
grew dim with emotion,—the microscope escaped his 
hand. The atheist sinks back overpowered on his rustic 
bench, and, after nearly an hour of profound meditation, 
the following apostrophe burst from the lips of Charney : 

“ Picciola!” said he, in a tone of deep emotion—* I 
had once the whole earth for my wanderings: I was sur- 
rounded by those who called themselves my friends—by 





signora, as he was now in the habit of qualifying the 
Count de Charney and his plant. 

«The microscope is mine!”” mused Charney, when 
he found himself alone. « But how have I merited such 
kind consideration on the part of a stranger? Ludovico, | 
too, has become my friend. Under the rovgh exterior | 
of the jailer, beats a kind and noble heart. There exist, 
then, after all, virtuous and warm-hearted men. But 
where ? In a prison!” 

« Be thankful to adversity,’ 


remonstrated conscience, 


received. ‘I'o what amounts the generosity of these two 
men? One of them watered your plant for you in se- 
cret; the other has conferred on you the means of 
analysing its organisation.” 

«In the smallest services consists the truest generosi- 


| 
“which bas made you capable of appreciating a benefit | 
| 
| 
| 


ty,” argued Charney, in reply. 

« Trae,” resumed the voice, “when such services are 
dedicated to your own convenience. Had Picciola never | 
sprung to life, these two beings would have remained in 
your eyes, the one a doting old man, engrossed by puerile | 
pursuits; the other, a gross and sordid clod, absorbed by | 
the love of gain. In your world of other days, Sir | 
Count, to what, pray, did you attach yourself? T’o no- | 
thing. Your soul recoiled upon itself, and no man cared 
for you. By love comes love. It is your attachment to 
Picciola which has obtained you the affection of your 
Picciola is the talisman by which you 


” 


companions, 
have attracted their regard 
Charney interrupted this mono-dialogue by a glance 
from the microscope towards Picciola. He has already 
forgotten the announcement of “ Napoleon, Emperor of 
the French, and King of Italy!’—one half of which 
formerly sufliced to convert him into a conspirator and a 
captive. How unimportant in his eyes, now, these ho- 
nours conferred by nations, and based upon the liberties 
of Europe! An insect hovering over his plant, threat- 
ening mischief to its delicate vegetation, seems more 
alarming than the impending destruction of the balance 
of power, by the conquests of a new Alexander! 
—>>— 


CHAPTER XI. 


Armed with his glass, Charney now extended his field 
of botanical discovery ; and at every step his enthusiasm 
increased, It must be owned, however, that inexperi- 
enced as he was in the method of scientific enquiry, de- 
void of first principles and appropriate instruments, he 
often found himself defeated ; and the spirit of paradox 
became insensibly roused to existence by the caviling 
temper of his mind. 

tie invented half a hundred theories on the circula- 
tion of the sap; on the coloration of the various parts of | 
the flower; on the secretion of different kinds of aroma 
by different organs of the stem, the leaves, the flowers ; 
on the nature of the gum and resin emiited by vegetables, 





men of letters and science; and not one of the learned 


| ever bestowed upon me as much instruction as I have re- 


ceived from thee! not one of the friendly ever rendered 
me such good offices as thine! In this miserable court- 
yard, between the stones of whose rugged pavement thou 
hast sprung to life, I have reflected more, and experienced 
more profound emotions, than while traversing in free- 
dom all the countries of Europe. Blind mortal that I 
have been! When first I beheld thee, pale, feeble, puny, 
I looked on thee with contempt! And it was a com- 
panion that was vouchsafed to me—a book that was 
opened for my instruction—a world was revealing itself 
to my wondering eyes! The companion solaces my 
daily cares—attaching me to the existence restored me 
by her aid; and reconciling me with mankind, whom I 
had unfairly condemned. The noox teaches me to de- 
spise all works of human invention, convicting my igno- 
rance, and rebuking my pride; instructing me that science, 
like virtue, is to be acquired through lowliness of mind. 
Inscribed in the living characters of a tongue so lung un- 
known to me, it contains a thousand enigmas of which 
every solution is a word of hope. The wortp is the 
region of the soul—the abstract and criterium of celestial 
and eternal nature; the revelation of that organic law of 
love, from which results the order of the universe, the 
gravitation of atoms, the attraction of suns, and the elec- 
tric union of all created things, from the highest star to 
the hyssop on the wall—from the crawling insect to man 
who walks the earth with his brows elevated toward 
heaven—perhaps in search of the omnipotent Author of 
his being !” 

The breast of Charney swelled with irrepressible emo- 
tion as he spoke. Thought succeeded thought in his 
brain; feeling after feeling arose in his heart—until, 
starting from his seat, he began to traverse the court with 
hurried footsteps. At length, his agitation exhausted, 
he returned towards his Picciola, gazed upon her with 
ineffable tenderness, raised his eyes to heaven, and faintly 
articulateda—* Oh! mighty and unseen Gon! the clouds 
of learning have too much confused my understanding ; 
the sophistries of human reason too much hardened my 
heart, for thy divine truths to penetrate at once into my 
understanding. In my unworthiness to comprehend thy 
glorious revelations, I can yet only call upon thy name, 
and humbly seek thy infinite but invisible protection.” 

And with grave demeanour, Charney retraced his steps 
to his chamber—where the first sentence that met his 
eyes, inscribed with his own hand upon the wall, was, 

“ Gop is but a word !” 

In another moment he had superadded to the inscrip- 
tion—“a word, which serves perhaps to solve the great 
enigma of creation !” 

« Perhaps’’—the master word of doubts, still disfigured 
the phrase! But it was something for the arrogant 
Charney to have arrived at doubt, from the extreme of 
absolute negation. He was recoiling in the path of false- 








ce An A SSS ——= 
hood he had so long pursued. He no longer pretendej 
to rely for support upon his own strength—his own facy|. 
ties. He is willing now to learn; eager to perpetuate 
the soft emotions by which his pride has been subdued, 
and it is still to the insignificant Picciola he turns for jp. 
struction—for a creed—a Gon—an immortality. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Thus passed the days of the prisoner; and after whole 


hours devoted to enquiry and analysis, Charney loved to 


turn from the weariness of his studies to the brightness _ 


of his illusions—from Picciola the blooming plant, to 
Picciola the blooming girl. Whenever the awakening 
perfumes of his flower ascended to his chamber, oppress. 
ing his senses, and creating misty confusion before his 
eyes, he used to exclaim, “ To-night, Picciola will hold 
her court: I must hasten to Picciola.” 

Thus predisposed to reverie, his mind was promptiy 
attuned into the sort of doze, in which, during the ab. 
sence of reason, “mimic fancy wakes.” Oh! were it 
not, indeed, a dearer enjoyment than any yet vouchsafed 
to human nature, if man could so far acquire authority 
over his dreams, as to live at will that secondary life 
where events succeed each other with such rapidity; 
where centuries cost us but one breathing hour; where 
a magic halo environs all the actors of the drama, and 
where nothing is real but the emotions of our thrilling 
hearts. Would you have music? Harmonious concerts 
might arise in spontaneous unison, unprefaced by dis- 
cordant tuning, the anxious looks of the musicians, or 
the ungraceful and quaint forms of their instruments, 
Such is the world of dreams! Pleasure without repent- 
ance; the rainbow without the storm ! 

To such illusions did Charney resign himself! Faith- 


ful to the gentle image of his Picciola, it was to her he {) 


invariably appealed; and the vision came at his call— 
simple, modest, and beautiful, as at its first advent. 


Sometimes he surrounded her with the companions of i 


his early studies; sometimes, united with his mother and 
sister, his imaginary love served to create around him the 
domestic happiness of his youth. Sometimes she seemed 
to introduce him into a dwelling cheered by competence, 
and adorned with elegance, where pleasures, hitherto un- 
known, came wooing his enjoyment, After evoking the 
joys of memory and calling up reminiscences of the past, 
she gave existence to hope, to ties undreamed of, and 
joys unknown. Mysterious influence! Where was he 
to find the solution of the mystery? With the view of 
future comparison, the count actually began to record on 
his cambric pages, the wild illusions of his dreams! 

One evening, in the midst of a flight of fancy, Picciola 
for the first time dispelled the charm of happiness and 
serenity, by the exercise of a sinister influence! Ata 
later moment he recurred to the event as the effect of a 
fatal presentiment ! 

[t was just as the fragrance of the plant indicated the 
sixth hour of evening, and Charney was musing at his 
accustomed post. Never had that aromatic vapour ex- 
ercised its powers more potently ; for more than thirty 
full-blown flowers were emitting the magnetic atmosphere, 
so influential ever the senses of the count. He fancied 
himself surrounded once more by the crowds of society ; 
having drawn aside from which, towards an esplanade of 
verdure, his beloved Picciola deigned to follow his foot- 
steps. The graceful phantom advanced smiling towards 
him ; and Charney, in a musing attitude, stood admiring 
the supple grace of the young girl, around whose well- 
turned form the drapery of her snow-white dress played 
in harmonious folds, and her raven tresses, amid which 
bloomed the never-absent ower! Ona sudden, he saw 
her start, stagger, and extend her arms towards him. He 
tried to rush towards her ; but an insurmountable obstacle 
seemed to separate him from her side. A cry of horror 
instantly escaped his lips, and, lo! the vision disappears! 
He wakes, but it is to hear a second cry, respondent to 
his own; yes, the cry, the voice of a female ! 

Nevertheless, the count is still in his usual place—in 
the old court, and reclining upon the rustic bench beside 
his Picciola! But at the grating of the little window 
appeared the momentary glimpse of a female form! A 
soft and melancholy countenance, half hid in shade, seems 
gazing upon him; but when, rising from his seat, he 
hastens towards it, the vision vanishes, or rather the 
young girl hastens from the window. However swift her 
disappearance, Charney was able to distinguish her fea- 
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tures, her hair, her form, the whiteness of her robe. He 
paused. Is he asleep or waking? Can it be that the 
insurmountable obstacle, which divides him from Picciola, 
js no other than the grating of a prison ? 

At that moment, Ludovico hastens towards him with 
an air of consternation. 

« Are you again indisposed, Signor Conte ?” cried 
the jailer. “Have you had another attack of your old 
disorder? ‘T'ron di dio! If we are obliged, for form’s 
suke, to send for the prison doctor, I'll take care, ¢his 
time, that no one but Madame Picciola and myself have 
a hand in the cure!” 

«I am perfectly well,” replied Charney, trying to re- 
cover hiscomposure. “ What put it into your head that 
I was indisposed ?” 

“The fly-catcher’s daughter came in search of me. 
She saw you stagger, and hearing you cry aloud, fancied 
you were in need of assistance.” 

The count relapsed into a fit of musing. It seemed 
to occur to him for the first time, that a young girl occa- 
sionally inhabited that part of the prison. 

«“ The resemblance I fancied I could discover between 
the stranger and Picciola, is doubtless a new delusion!” 
said he to himself. And he now recalled to mind Teresa’s 
interest in his favour, mentioned to him by the venerable 
Girardi. The young Piedmontese had compassionated 
his condition during his illness. To her he is indebted 
for the possession of his microscope. His heart becomes 
suddenly touched with gratitude; and in the first effu- 
sion, a sudden remark seems to sever the double image, 
the young girl of his dreams, from the young girl of his 
waking hours; “Girardi’s daughter wore no flower in 
her hair.” 

That moment, but not without hesitation, not without 
self-reproach, he plucked with a trembling hand from his 
plant a small branch covered with blossoms ! 

« Formerly,” thought Charney, “ what sums of money 
did I lavish to adorn with gold and gems, brows devoted 
to perjury and shame! Upon how many abandoned 
women and heartless men did I throw away my fortune, 
without caring more for them than for the feelings of my 
own bosom, which at the same moment I placed in the 
dust under their feet. Oh! if a gift derives its value 
from the regard in which it is held by the donor, never 
was a richer token offered by man to woman, my Pic- 
ciola, than these flowers which I borrow from thy precious 
branches to bestow on the daughter of Girardi !” 

Then, placing the blossomed bough in the hands of the 
jailer, “ Present these in my name to the daughter of my 
venerable neighbour, good Ludovico!” said he. “ Thank 
her for the generous interest she vouchsafes me; and tell 
her that the Count de Charney, poor, and a prisoner, has 
nothing to offer her more worthy her acceptance.” 

Ludovico received the token with an air of stupefaction. 
He had begun to enter so completely into the passion of 
the captive for his plant, that he could not conjecture by 
what services the daughter of the fly-catcher had merited 
so distinguished a mark of munificence. 

“No matter! Corpo di San Pasquali!” exclaimed 
Ludovico, as he passed the postern. “ They have long 
admired my god-daughter at a distance. Let us see what 
they will say to the brightness of her complexion and 
sweetness of her breath, on a nearer acquaintance, Pic- 
ciolata mia, andiamo !” 

—_>—— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Many sacrifices of a similar kind, however, were now 
required of Charney. The epoch of fructification has 
arrived. The brilliant petals of many of the flowers have 
fallen, and their stamens become useless—decaying, like 
the cotyledons, after the first leaves had attained matu- 
rity. The ovary containing the germ of the seeds begins 
to enlarge within the calyx. The fertile flowers lay aside 
their beauty, like matrons, who, in achieving their mater- 
nal triumphs, begin to disdain for themselves the vain 
adornments of coquetry. 

The count now devotes his attention to the most sub- 
lime of all the mysteries of nature, the perpetuation of 
created kinds, and the reproduction of life. In opening 
and analysing a bud detached some time before from the 
tree, by the injury of an insect, Charney had noticed the 
primary germ destined to fertilisation, but demanding 
protection and nutriment from the flower, before its feeble 
organisation could be perfected. Admirable foresight of 
nature! as yet unexplained by the logic of science. But 





now, the reproduction of a future Picciola is to be com- 
pleted; and the narrow seed must be made to compre- 
hend all the development of a perfect plant. The curious 
observer is to direct his notice to the fecundation of the 
vegetable egg; and for this purpose, Picciola must be 
submitted to further mutilation. No matter !—she is al- 
ready preparing herself for the reparation of her losses. 
On all sides, buds are reappearing. From every joint of 
her stem, or branches, new shoots are putting forth to 
produce a second flowering. 

In pursuance of his task, Charney soon took his usual 
seat with the grave demeanour of an experimentalist. 
But scarcely had he cast his eyes upon the plant, when 
he is shocked by the air of languor apparent in his fa- 
vourite. The flowers inclining on their peduncles, seem 
to have lost their power of turning towards the sun— 
their leaves curling inwards, their deep and lustrous ver- 
dure. For a moment Charney fancies that a heavy storm 
is at hand; and prepares his mats and osier bands, to 
secure Picciola from the force of the wind or hail. But 
no! the sky is cloudless—the air serene—and the lark 
is heard singing out of sight, overhead, secure in the 
breathlessness of the blue expanse of heaven. 

Charney’s brow becomes overcast. “ She is in want 
of water,” is his first idea; but having eagerly fetched 
the pitcher from his chamber, and on his knees beside the 
plant, removed the lower branches in order at once to 
reach the root, he is struck motionless with consternation. 
All—all is explained. His Picciola is about to perish ! 

While the flowers and perfumes were multiplying to 
increase his studies and enjoyments, the stem of the 
plant, also, was increasing unobserved. Enclosed be- 
tween two stones of the pavement, and strangled by their 
pressure, a deep indentation first gave token of her suf- 
ferings, the surface of which being at length crushed and 
wounded by the edges of the granite, the sap has begun 
to exude from the fissures, and the strength of the plant 
is exhausted ! 

Limited in the allotment of soil for her nutriment, her 
sap unnaturally expanded, her strength overtasked, Pic- 
ciola must die, unless prompt relief can be afforded! Her 
doom is sealed! One only resource remains. By re- 
moving the stones that weigh upon her roots, the plant 
may yet be preserved. But how to effect this, without 
an implement to assist his efforts? Rushing towards the 
postern, and knocking vehemently, the count summons 
Ludovico to his aid. Butalthough on the jailer’s arrival, 
the explanation of the disaster and the sight of his ex- 
piting god-daughter overwhelm him with sorrow, no 
other answer can be obtained by Charney to his entreaties 
that the pavement may instantly be removed, than “ Ec- 
cellenza ! the thing is impossible !” 

Without hesitation, the count attempted to conciliate 


gilt goblét of his dressing-case, but the whole casket. 
But Ludovico, assuming his most imposing attitude, 


Ludovico is too old a soldier to submit to bribery. I 
know my orders—I know my duty. It is to the captain 
commandant you must address yourself.” 

« No,” cried Charney. 
stones with my hands, even were my bleeding nails sacri- 
ficed in the attempt !” 

«“ Ay, ay! time will show!” replied Ludovico, resum- 


the count; and after a puff or two, turning on his heel 
to depart. 

“Good Ludovico! I have hitherto found you so kind, 
so charitable! Can you do nothing for my assistance?” 
persisted Charney. 

“ Trondidio!” 
by an oath the emotion gaining upon his feelings, “ can’t 
you leave me a moment’s peace—you and your cursed 
gilly-flower ? 
fault of Picciola! 
certainly be the death of the poor thing 

«“ What would you have me do, then?” exclaimed the 
count. 

“ Petition the commandant, I tell you, petition the 
commandant!” cried Ludovico. 

“ Never !” 

“ There you are again: but if your pride is so tetchy, | 
will you give me leave to speak to him !” 


“No!” replied Charney ; “I forbid you 


But as to you, whose obstinacy will 
” 





” 
’ 








the jailer’s acquiescence by the offer, no longer of the | 


folded his arms upon his breast, exclaiming in his half | 
provincial, half Piedmontese dialect, “Bagasse, bagasse ! | 


“Rather would I tear up the 


ing the pipe, which he was in the habit of holding half | 
extinguished under his thumb, during his colloquies with | 


answered the jailer, trying to conceal 


As to the poverina, I forgive her: ’tis no | 





“ You forbid me?” cried the jailer. “ D——e ! isit 
your orders I am to obey? If I choose to speak to him, 
who is to prevent me?” 

* Ludovico !” 

« Set your mind at ease ; I am not going to undertake 
any such fool’s errand. What business is it of mine? 
Let her live, let her die—che m’ importa? If you want 
to put an end to the plant, ’tis your own affair— Buona 
notte !” 

«“ But has your commandant sense enough to under- 
stand me ?”’ demanded the count detaining him. 

“ Why not? do you take him for a kinserlick? tell 
him your story straight on end—pack it into pretty little 
sentences, like a scholar who knows what he is about; 
for now’s the time to put your learning to some use. 
Why shouldn’t he enter into your love for a flower as 
wellasI have? Besides, I shall be there to put in a 
word. I can tell him what a capital tisane is to be made 
of the herb. The commandant’s an ailing man himself. 
He has got a sharp fit of the rheumatism upon him at 
this very moment, which will perhaps make him enter 
into the case.” 

Charney still hesitated ; but Ludovico pointed with 
one of his knowing winks to Picciola, sick and suffer- 
ing; and, with a gesture of anxiety from the count, off 
went the jailer on his errand. 

Some minutes afterwards, a man in a half-military, 
half-civil uniform, made his appearance in the court, 
with an ink-stand, and a sheet of paper bearing a go- 
vernment stamp. As Ludovico had announced, this 
person remained present while Charney wrote out his 
petition ; received it sealed into his hands, and, with a 
respectful bow, departed, carrying off the ink-stand. 

Reader! despise not the self-abasement of the haugh- 
ty Count de Charney! marvel not at the readiness with 
which he has consented to an act of humiliation. Re- 
member that Picciola is all in all to the poor prisoner! 
Reflect upon the influence of isolation on the firmest 
mind, the proudest spirit! Had he recourse to submis- 
sion when himself, oppressed with suffering, pining after 
the free air of liberty, overpowered by the walls of his 
dungeon, as Picciola by its pavement? No! for his 
own woes the count had fortitude ; but between himself 
and his favourite, a league of mutual obligation subsists 
Picciola preserved his 





—sacred enjoyments have arisen. 
life; must her own be sacrificed to his self-iove ? 

The venerable Girardi presently beheld the count 
pacing the little court with agitated footsteps, and ges- 
tures of anxiety and impatience. How tediously were 
the moments passing—how cruel the delay to which he 
was exposed! Three hours had elapsed since he de- 
spatched his petition; and no answer. As the sap of 
the expiring plant oozed from the wounded bark, Char- 
ney felt that he had rather his own blood were required 
of him. The old man, addressing him from the window, 
tried in vain to afford him consolation; but at length, 
more experienced than himself in accidents of the vege- 
table and animal kingdom, indicated a mode of closing 
up the wounds of the stem, so as to remove at least one 
source of peril. 

With a mixture of finely chopped straw and moistened 
clay, he forms a mastic, easily fixed upon the bark with 
bandages of torn cambric. An hour passed rapidly in 
the performance, but at its close the count has to bewail 
anew the silence of the governor. 

At the usual dinner hour, Ludovico made his appear- 
ance, with a vexed an! care-worn countenance, annun- 
ciatory of no good tidings. The jailer scarcely deigns a 
reply to the interrogations of Charney, except by mono- 


| syllables or the roughest remonstrances, 


“Can’t you wait? What use in so much hurry? 
Give him time to write!” 

Ludovico seemed preparing himself for the part which 
he found he should be required to play in the sequel. 

Charney touched not a morsel: the sentence of life 
or death was impending over Picciola ; and he sat trying 
to inspire himself with courage, by protesting that none 
but the most cruel of men could refuse so trifling a con- 
cession as he had asked. But his impatience did but in- 
crease with his arguments, as if the commandant could 
have no business more important in hand than to address 
an immediate answer to his memorial. At the slightest 
noise, Charney’s eyes turned eagerly towards the door 
by which he was expecting the fiat of the governor. 

Evening came—no news; night—not a word! The 
unfortunate prisoner did not close his eyes that night! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


delivered to him. 
the commandant annourced that no change could be 
made in the distribution of the walls, moats, or ditches 
of the fortress of Fenestrella, unless by the express 
sanction of the governor of Turin; “and the pavement 
of the court,” added the commandant, “is virtually a 
wall of the prison.” 

Charney stood confounded by the stupidity of such 
an argument! ‘To make the preservation of a flower a 
state question—a demolition of the imperial fortification 
—to wait a reply from the governor of Turin! wait a 
century, when a day’s delay was likely to prove fatal! 
‘The governor might perhaps refer him to the prime 
minister—the minister to the senate—the senate to the 
emperor himself. What profound contempt for the lit- 
tleness of mankind arose in his bosom at the idea! Even 
Ludovico appeared little better in his eyes than the as- 


sistant of the executioner; for on the first outburst of | 
his indignation, the jailer remonstrated in the tone of an | 
underling of the administration, replying to all his en- | 
treaties by citing the rules and regulations of the fortress. | 

Charney drew near to the feeble invalid whose bloom | 


was already withering; and with what grief did he now 
contemplate her fading hues! 
poetry of bis life seemed vanishing before him. 
fragrance of Picciola already indicated a mistaken hour, 
like a watch whose movements are out of order. 


is departing. 


While Charney was giving way to these painful re- | 
flections, the voice of his venerable companion in cap- | 


tivity appealed to his attention. 
«“ My dear comrade,” whispered the mild and paternal 


accents of the old man, “if she should die—and I fear | 


her hours are numbered—what will become of you here 
alone? 
of those pursuits that have become so dear to you? 


smile is the sunshine of my prison. With respect to 
your plant, the alpine breezes doubtless wafted hither the 


seed, or a bird of the air dropped it from his beak; and | 
| dow, to which the paper was attached by the count, and 


even were the same circumstance to furnish you with a 


second Picciola, your joy in the present would be gone, | 
prepared as you would be to see it perish like the first. | 
My dear neighbour, be persuaded! suffer me to have | 


Your release 


your liberty interceded for by my friends. 
will perhaps be more easily obtained than you are aware 
A thousand traits of clemency and generosity on 
the part of the new emperor, are every where rumoured. | 


ot. 


He is now at Turin, accompanied by Josephine.” 


And this last name was pronounced by the old man | 


as if it contained the promise of success, 
« At Turin 7” exclaimed Charney, eagerly raising his 
drooping head. 


“For the last two days,” replied Girardi, delighted to 


see his advice less vehemently rejected than usual by the 
count. 

« And how far is it from Turin to Fenestrella ?’ con- 
tinued Charney. 

«“ By the Giaveno and Avigliano road, not more than 
seven leagues.” 

« What space of time is necessary for the journey ?” 

« Four or five hours at the least; for at this moment 
the roads are obstructed by troops, baggage-wagons, and 
the equipages of those who are hastening to the ap- 
proaching festival, The road that winds through the 
vallies by the river side, is certainly the longest; but in 
the end, would probably cause less delay.” 

«And do you think it possible’ resumed Charney, 
“{o procure a messenger for me who would reach Turin 
this very night?” 

«“ My daughter woald try to find a trustworthy person.” 

« And you say that General Bonaparte—that the first 
consu!—” 

“I said the emperor”—gravely interrupted Girardi. 

«“ The emperor, then—you say that the emperor is at 
Turin?” resumed Charney, as if gathering courage for 


| some strong measure. “TI will address a memorial, then, 
| to the emperor.” 
On the morrow, the anxiously expected missive was | 
In the dry and laconic style of office, | 





The happiness—the | 
The | 
| leisure for apprehension,’ 
Every | 
blossom drooping on its stem had renounced the power | 
of turning towards the sun; as a dying girl closes her | 
eyes that she may not behold the lover, the sight of | 
whom might attach her anew to a world from which she | 
| wards the good old man. 


What occupation will you find to fill the place | 
You | 
will expire, in your turn, of lassitude and ennui; soli- | 
tude once invaded, becomes insupportable in the renewal! | 
You will sink under its weight, as I should, were I now | 
parted from my daughter—from the guardian angel whose | 
| to work, 


| way was impeded. 
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And the count dwelt upon the latter 
word, as if to accustom himself to the new road he had 
determined to follow. 

« Heaven’s mercy be praised !”’ ejaculated the old man : 
“for Heaven itself has inspired this victory over the 
instigations of sinful human pride! Yes—write! let 
your petition for pardon be worded in proper form: and 


? 
. 


| my friends Fossombroni, Cotenna, and Delarue, will 


support it with all their interest, with Marescalchi, the 
minister, with Cardinal Caprara, and even with Melzi, 
who has just been appointed chancellor of the new king- 
dum. Who knows! We may perhaps quit Fenestrella 
on the same day! you to recommence a life of useful- 
ness and activity ; I, to follow the gentle guidance of my 
daughter.” 

« Nay, sir—nay,” cried the count. “ Forgive me if 
I decline the protection to which your good will would 
generously recommend me. _ It is to the emperor in per- 
son that my memorial must be remitted—to-night or 
early in the morning. Do you answer to me for a mes- 
senger ?” 

“I do,” said the old man, firmly, after a momentary 
pause, 

« One question more,” added Charney. “Is there no 
chance of your being compromised by the service you 
are so kind as to render me !” 

“ The pleasure of being of use to you leaves me no 
’ answered Girardi. “ Let me 
but lend my aid to the alleviation of your afflictions, and 
Iam content. Should evil arise, 1 know how to submit 
to the decrees of Providence.” 

Charney was deeply touched by these simple expres- 
sions. Tears glistened in his eyes as he raised them to- 


“ What would I give to press your hand!” cried he ; 
and he stretched out his arm with the utmost effort, in 
hopes to reach the grated window, while Girardi extend- 
ed Ais between the bars. But it was all in vain. A 
movement of mutual sympathy was the utmost that could 
pass between them. 

When Charney took leave of Picciola, on his way to 
his chamber, he could not refrain from whispering, 
“Courage! I shall save thee yet!” And, having 
reached his miserable camera, he selected the whitest of 
his remaining handkerchiefs, mended his toothpick with 
the greatest care, made up a fresh supply of ink, and set 
When his memorial was completed, which 
was not without a thousand pangs of wounded pride, a 
little cord descended fiom the grating of Girardi’s win- 


carefully drawn up. 

An hour afterwards, the person who had undertaken 
to present the petition to the emperor, was proceeding, 
accompanied by a guide, through the valleys of Suza, 


Bussolino, and St. George, along the bank of the river | 


Doria. Both were on horseback ; but, the greater their 
haste, the more perplexing the obstacles by which their 
Recent rains had broken away the 
bank; the river was, in many spots, overflowing; and 
more than one raging torrent appeared to unite the Do- 
ria with the lake Avigliano. Already the forges of Gia- 
veno were reddening in the horizon, announcing that the 
day was about to close, when, joyfully regaining the 
high road, they entered, though not without having sur- 
mounted many difficulties, the magnificent avenue of 
Rivoli; and late in the evening arrived at Turin. The 
first tidings by which they were saluted, was an an- 
nouncement that the emperor-king had already proceeded 
to Alexandria, 
—s>—— 


CHAPTER XV. 


At dawn of day, next morning, the city of Alexandria 
was arrayed in all its attributes of festivity. An im- 


mense population circulated in its streets, festooned with | of uniform, are defiling towards the spot. 


tapestry, garlands of flowers, and glossy foliage. The 
crowd pressed chiefly from the Town Hall, inhabited by 
Napoleon and Josephine, towards the triumphal arch 





Rome attracted such multitudes as were proceeding to- 
wards the field of that tremendous battle, whose ashes 
were scarcely yet cold in the earth. On the plain of 
Marengo, the emperor has promised to preside over a 
sham-fight, a mimic representation given in honour of 
the signal victory obtained five years before upon the 
spot, by the Consul Bonaparte. 

Tables, raised on tressels, appear to line the road, 
The people, in innumerable masses, are eating, drinking, 
singing, shouting, and acting plays in the open air, 
Even preaching is not neglected; for more than one 
pulpit has becn improvisated between the theatres and 
wine-shops; from which hosts of greasy monks, not 
satisfied with giving their benediction to the passengers, 
and exhorting them to temperance and sobriety, gratify 
their avarice by the sale of consecrated chaplets, and 
little virgins, carved in ivory. 

In the long and only street of the village of Marengo, 
every house, transformed into an inn, presents a scene of 
noise and confusion. ‘To every window, the eyes of the 
spectators are attracted by strings of smoked hams or 
sausages—of quails or red partridges, or pyramids of gin- 
gerbread and cakes. People are pushing in, or pushing 
ovt, at every door: Italians and French, soldiers or 
peasants—heaps of maccaroni, of marchpane, and other 
dainties, are beginning to disappear. In the dark and 
narrow staircases, people rub quarrelsomely against each 
other; some even compelled, by the rapacity of their 
neighbours, to raise over their heads the food they are 
carrying, while a cleverer hand and longer arm than their 
own, makes off, unperceived, with the savoury burthen— 
whether a buttered loaf, figs, grapes, oranges, a Turin 
ham, a larded quail, a force-meat pie, or an excellent 
stufato, in its tureen—when cries of indignation, or 
shrieks of distress, accompanied by mockeries and loud 
laughter, resound on every side. The thief, in the as- 
cending line upon the staircase, satisfied with his plunder, 
tries to turn back, and run away. The victim, in the 
descending line, robbed of his dinner, attempts to return, 
and furnish himself with new provisions ; and the flux 
and reflux of the crowd, disorganised by these irregular 
movements, is pushed partly into the street, and partly 
into the warehouse on the second story, amid oaths, im- 
precations, and peals of laughter—while their discom- 
fiture is hailed with added uproar by the drinkers already 
established in the wine-shops of the ground floor, in de- 
fiance of the sage counsels of the monks. 

From one room to another, among tables covered with 
dishes, and surrounded with guests, are seen circulating 
the hostess and giannine, or waitresses of the house— 
some with gay-coloured aprons, powdered hair, and the 
coquettish little poniard, which forms part of their holi- 
day costume; others with short petticoats, long braids of 
hair, naked feet, and a thousand glittering ornaments of 
tinsel or gold. 

But to these animated scenes in the village or the 
road—the chamber or the street—to these cries, songs, 
exclamations, the noise of music, dancing, talking, and 
the jingling of plates and glasses, other sounds of a dif- 
ferent nature are about to succeed. 

In an hour, the thundering noise of cannon will be 
heard—cannon almost harmless, indeed, and likely only 
to break the windows of the houses. The little street 
will echo with the word of command, and every house 
be eclipsed by the smoke of volleys of musketry, charged 
with powder. Then, beware of pillage, unless every 
remnant of provision has been placed in safety—nay, let 
the gay giannina look to herself; for mimic war is apt, 
in such particulare, to imitate its prototype. In great 
particulars, however, no less; for nothing can exceed the 
majesty of the preparations for the sham-fight upon the 
plain of Marengo. 

A magnificent throne, planted round with tri-coloured 
standards, is raised upon one of the few hillocks which 
diversify the field. Already the troops, in every variety 
The trumpet 
appeals to the cavalry; the rolling of drums seems to 
cover the whole surface of the plain, which trembles un- 


| der the heavy progress of the artillery and ammunition- 


erected at the extremity of the suburb through which | wagons. The aide-de-camps, in their glittering uniforms, 


they were to pass on their way to the memorable plains | are galloping hither and thither, the banners waving to 


of Marengo. 


| the wind, which causes, at the same time, a pleasing un- 


The whole way from Alexandria to Marengo, the | dulation of the feathers, aigrettes, and tri-coloured plumes ; 
same populace, the same cries, the same braying of trum- | while the sun, that ever-present guest at the fetes of Na- 


pets. Never had the pilgrimage to the shrine of our 


lady of Loretto—never had even the holy jubilee of 


. 


poleon—that radiant illustvator of the pomps and vanities 
of the empire, casts its vivid reflections upon the golden 
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embroideries, the brass and bronze of the cannon, hel- 
mets, cuirasses, and the sixty thousand bayonets bristling 
the tumultuous field. 

By degrees, the troops, arriving with hurried march 
at the appointed spot, continue to force backwar¢, in a 
wide semicircle of retreat, the crowd of curious specta- 
tors, broken up like the rippling billows of the ocean, by 
the progress of one enormous wave ; while a few horse- 
men, charging along the line, proceeded to clear tae field 
for action. 

The village is now deserted ; the gay tents are struck, 
the trestles removed, the songs and clamours reduced to 
silence. On all sides are to be seen, scattered along the 
vast circuit of the plain, men interrupted in their sport or 
repasts, and women dragging away their children, terrified 
by the flashing sabres, or loud neighing of the chargers. 

It is no difficult matter to discern, by attentively ex- 
amining the countenances of the men still collected un- 
der the same colours, to which among them the orders of 
the general-in-chief, Marshal Lannes, has assigned, in 
the coming fray, the glory of victory,—to which the duty 
of being vanquished ; while the gallant marshal himself, 
followed by a numerous état major, is seen tracing and 
reconnoitring the ground, on which it has been already 
his lot to figure with such distinction. He now distri- 
buted to each brigade its part in the coming battle ; tak- 
ing care, however, to omit, in the representation, the 
blunders of that great and terrible day, the 14th of June, 

1800 ; for, after all, it is but a delicate flattery in military 
tactics, a madrigal, composed with salvos of artillery, 
which is about to be recited in honour of the new sove- 
reign of Italy. 

The troops now proceeded to fall into line, deploy, 
and form again, at the word of command ; when military 
symphonies are heard from the side of Alexandria ; vague 
murmurs increase from the mass of human population, 
which, protected by the streams of the Tanaro, the Bor- 
mida, the Orba, and the ravines of Tortona, form the 
moving girdle of the vast arena. Suddenly, the drum 
beats to arms; cries and huzzas burst from amid circling 
clouds of dust; sabres glisten in the sunshine; muskets 
are shouldered, as if by a mechanical movement ; while 
a brilliant equipage, drawn by eight noble horses, capa- 
risoned and emblazoned with the arms of Italy and 
France, conveys to the foot of their throne, the emperor 
and empress,—Napoleon and Josephine. 

The emperor, after receiving homage from all the de- 
putations of Italy, the envoys of Lucca, Genoa, Flo- 
rence, Rome, and even Prussia, mounts impatiently on 
horseback ; and, instantaneously, the whole plain is over- 
spread with fire and smoke. 

Such were the sports of the youthful hero! War for 
his pastime, war for the accomplishment of his puissant 
destinies! Nothing less than war could satisfy that ar- 
dent temperament, formed for conquest and supremacy, 
to which the subjugation of the whole world would alone 
have left an hour of leisure. 

An officer, appointed by the emperor, stood explaining 
to Josephine, as she sat solitary on her throne, half ter- 
rified by the spectacle before her, the meaning of the va- 
rious maneeuvres and the object of every evolution. He 
showed her the Austrian general, Melas, expelling the 
French from the village of Marengo, overpowering them 
at Pietra-Buona, at Castel-Ceriolo; and Bonaparte sud- 
denly arresting him in the midst of his victorious career, 
with only nine hundred men of the consular guard. 
Her attention was next directed to one of the most im- 
portant movements of the battle. 

The republicans appear to be giving way, when De- 
saix suddenly appears on the Tortona road; and the 
terrible Hungarian column, under Zach, marches to 
meet him, But, while the officer was yet speaking, Jo- 

sephine’s attention is diverted from the military move- 
ments, by a sort of confusion around her; on demanding 
the cause of which, she is informed that “a young girl, 
having imprudently cleared the line of military opera- 
tions, at the risk of being crushed by the artillery, or 
trampled by charges of cavalry, is creating further con- 
fusion by her obstinacy in pressing towards the presence 
of her majesty, the Empress Queen.” 
—<—>—— 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Tenesa, for the intruder was no other than the daugh- 
ter of Girardi, had been for a moment overcome by the 
intelligence she received at Turin of the departure of 
No. 21 —PaRT 1.—1838, 


the Emperor for Alexandria. But it was fatigue rather 
tian discouragement which made her pause ; and nothing 
but the recollection that an unhappy captive was de- | 
pendent upon her for the accomplishment of his only 
wish on earth, would have urged her forward upon her 
perilous errand. Without regard, therefore, to her 
weariness or loss of time, she signified to the guide her 
intention of proceeding at once to Alexandria. 

“To Alexandria! ’Tis twice as far as we have 
come already !” cried the man. 

« No matter, we must set out again immediately.” 

“I, for my part, shall not set out before to-morrow,” 
replied the guide, doggedly, « and then, only to return to | 
Fenestrella ; so a pleasant journey to you, signora !” 

All the arguments she could use were unavailing to 
change his determination. The man, who had enveloped 
himself in the iron obstinacy of the Piedmontese charac- 
ter, speedily unsaddled his horses, and laid himself down | 
between them in the stable, for a good night’s rest. 

But Teresa, firmly devoted to her enterprise, would 
not now recede from the undertaking, having made up 
her mind to pursue her journey, she entreated the land- 
lady of the inn in the Dora Grossa, where she had put 
up, to procure her the means of proceeding to Alexan- 





dria without a moment’s delay ; and the hostess instantly 
despatched her waiters in various directions through the 
city in search of a conveyance ; but all without success ! 

From the Suza gate to that of the Po, from the Porta | 
Nuova to that of the palace, not a horse, carriage, nor | 
cart, public or private, was to be seen ; allhad long been 
engaged, in consequence of the approaching solemniza- 
tion at Alexandria. 

Teresa now gave herself up to despair! Absorbed in | 
anxious thought, she stationed herself with downcast 
looks on the steps of the inn, where luckily the gather- 
ing darkness secured her froin recognition by the inha- 
bitants of her native city, when, suddenly, the sound of | 
approaching wheels became audible, accompanied by the | 
tinkling of mule-bells; and, at the very door where she | 
was standing, there appeared two powerful mules, draw- | 
ing one of those long caravans in use among traveling 
merchants; of which the boxes, closed by heavy padlocks, | 
are made to open and form a movable shop; but the only 
accommodation of which, for passeugers, consists in a 
narrow leathern seat in front, half under cover of a sinall 
awning of oil-cloth. 

The man and woman, owners of the cart and its mer- 
chandise, having alighted, began to stretch their arms | 
and yawn aloud; stamping with their feet by way of 
rousing themselves after a long and heavy slumber. At | 
length, having familiarly saluted the hostess, they took 
refuge in the chimney-corner, holding out their hands | 
and feet towards the vine-stocks blazing on the hearth ; 
and after ordering the mules to be unharnessed and care- | 
fully attended to, they began to congratulate each other | 
on the conclusion of their tedious journey, ordered sup- | 
per, and talked of bed. 

The hostess too was preparing for rest. The yawn- | 
ing waiters closed up the doors and window-shutters ; and 
poor Teresa, watching with tearful eyes all these prepara- | 
tions, thought only of the hours that were passing away, | 
the dying flower, and the despair of the Count de Char- | 
ney. 

«“ A night, a whole night!” she exclaimed ; “ a night, 
of which every minute will be counted by that unhappy | 
man; while J shall be safe asleep. Nay, even to-mor- 
row, it will perhaps be impossible for me to find a con- | 
veyance !” 

And she cast her wistful eyes upon the two travellers, | 
as if her last hope lay in their assistance. But she was | 
still ignorant of the road they were to take, or whether | 
they could or would be troubled with her company ; and 
the poor girl, unaccustomed to find herself alone among | 
strangers, still less among strangers of such a class, im- | 
pelled by anxiety, but withheld by timidity, advanced a | 
step towards them, then paused, mute, trembling, and 
undecided ; when she was startled by the approach of a 
female servant, holding a candle and a key, who pointed 
out to her the room into which she was to retire for the 
night. Forced by this proposition to take some imme- 
diate step, ‘Teresa put aside the arm of the giannina, and 
advancing towards the couple, engaged in munching their 
supper, entreated pardon for the interruption, and in- 
quired what road they were to take on quitting Turin. 

«“ To Alexandria, my pretty maid,” replied the woman, 
staring at the question, 








“To Alexandria! ’T'was then my guardian angel, 
who brought you hither!’’ cried. Teresa, overjoyed. 

“TI wish he had picked out a better road, then, signo- 
rina,” cried the woman, “ for we are all but ground to 
powder !” 

“ But what do you want with us? 
serve you ?” interrupted the man. 

“ Urgent business carries me to Alexandria. Can you 
give me a cast ?” enquired Teresa. 

* Out of the question,” said the wife. 

“TI will pay you handsomely ; two pieces of St. John 
the Baptist ; that is, ten livres of France. 

“T don’t know how we could manage it,” observed 
the man. “In the first place, the bench is so narrow 
that it will be scarcely possible to sit three; though I 
own, signorina, ’tis no great matter of room you will take 
up. In the next place, we are going only as far as the 
Mercato of Renigano, near Asti, which is only half way 
to Alexandria.” 

“ No matter,” cried Teresa; “convey me only so far 
as the gates of Asti. But we must set out this very 
night—this very moment.” 

“Impossible ! quite impossible !”” exclaimed both hus- 
band and wife at the same moment. “ We made no 
bargain of our night’s rest.” 

«The sum shall be doubled,” said Teresa, in a lower 
voice, “if you will only oblige me.” 

The man and the woman interchanged looks of inter- 
rogation. ‘ No;” cried the wife, at last ; “ we shall fall 
ill of fatigue on the road. Besides, Losca and Zoppa 
want rest. Do you wish to kill the poor mules ?” 

“ Four pieces, remember!” murmured the husband. 
« Four pieces.” 

«« What is that to the value of Losca and Zoppa ?”’ 

“ Double price, recollect, for only half the fare, and no 
danger to the beasts.” 

“ Pho, pho! a single Venetian sequin is worth two 
parpaiole of Genoa.” 


How can we 


” 


Nevertheless, the notion of four crowns to be earned 
so easily was not without its charm for either wife or 
husband, and at last, after further objections on one side, 
and supplications on the other, the mules were brought 
out and re-harnessed. Teresa, enveloped in her mantle 
to protect her from the night air, arranged herself as 
well as she could on the bench between the grumbling 
couple; and at length they set off on their expedition. 
All the clocks in Turin were striking eleven as they 
passed the gate of the city. 

In her impatience to arrive and procure good tidings 
for transmission to Fenestrella, Teresa would fain have 
found herself carried away by the speed of impetuous 
coursers towards Alexandria. But, alas! the vehicle in 
which she had secured a place, lumbered heavily along 
the road. The mules paced steadily along, lifting their 
legs with measured precision, so as to put in motion the 
little chime of bells, which imparted a still cooler charac- 
ter to the nonchalance of their movements. For some 
time, indeed, the fair traveller took patience, hoping the 
animals would become gradually excited, or that the 
driver might urge them with a touch of the whip. But 
finding his incitement limited to a slight clicking of the 
tongue, she at length took courage to inform him that it 
was essential to make all speed towards Asti, that she 
might arrive by day-break at Alexandria. 

“Take my word for it, my pretty maid,” replied the 
man, “ that ’tis not a whit more amusing to us than to 
yourselfto pass the night in counting the stars. But 
the cobbler must stick to his last. My cargo, young 
lady, consists of crockery-ware, which I am conveying 
for sale to the fair of Renigano; and if my mules were 
to take to the trot, I should have only potsherds to pro- 
duce at the end of my journey.” 

« Are you then a crockery merchant?” exclaimed Te- 
resa, in a tone of consternation. 

« China merchants,” remonstrated the wife. 

«“ Alas! alas!’ exclaimed the disappointed girl,—* is it 
then impossible for you to go a little faster?” 

«“ Except by knocking to pieces my whole freight.” 

“Tt is so important for me to arrive in time at Alex- 
andria !” 

« And for us to keep an eye to our goods.” 

As an act of concession, however, he condescended to 
bestow a few additional clickings upon his beasts; but 
the mules were too well broken to their pace, to risk 
their master’s property by quickening their speed. 





































Teresa now began to reproach herself with inconsider- | 
ation, in not having acquainted herself with the length of 
time necessary to reach Asti, or personally attempted to 


discover in ‘I'urin some more expeditious mode of con- 


veyance. But she had nothing now left for it but pa- 
tience! The vehicle jogged on at its accustomed rate, 
Losca and Zoppa soon managed to take the soft sides of 
the road, avoiding the rough jumbling of the pavement ; 
and at length, the merchant and his wife, after a few 
mutual consultations respecting their chance of success 
at the fair of Renigano, relapsed into silence; in the 
midst of which, soothed by the darkness, oppressed by 
the cold, and lulled by the monotonous tinklirg of the 
mule-bells, Teresa was overpowered with drowsiness. 
Her head, which wandered in search of a resting-place 
from the shoulder of the driver to that of his wife, at 
length inclined heavily on her owngbosom. 

“T,ean upon me, my poor child; and happy dreams 
to you!” said the man, in a compassionate tone; and 
having accepted his offer, the overwearied Teresa was 
soon in a deep sleep. 

When she opened her eyes again, daylight was shining 
brightly upon her! Startled to find herself in the open 
air, on the high road, she strove to recall her bewildered 
recollections; aud on attaining perfect consciousness, 
perceived with horror that the vehicle was standing still, 
and appeared to have been some time stationary. The 
merchant, his wife, the very mules, were fast asleep ; not 
the slightest sound proceeded from the chime of bells! 

Teresa now perceived at some distance on the road 
they had been traversing, the pinnacles of several steeples; 
and through the fantastic grouping of the moming mists, 
fancied she could discern the heights of the Superga, the 
Chateau of Mille Fiori, the Vigna della Regina, the 
church of the Capuchins, all the rich adornments of the 
noble hills overhanging Turin. 

“ Merciful heaven !” vociferated the poor girl,—“< we 
have scarcely got beyond the suburbs !” 

Roused by this exclamation, the driver rubbed his 
eyes, and hastened to reassure her. « We are approach- 
ing Asti,”’ said he. 
are those of Renigano. No cause to find fault with 
Losca and Zoppa; they can only just have begun their 
nap. Poor beasts !—they have earned their rest hardly. 
Heaven send they may not have profited by mine, to 
make a trot of it.” Teresa smiled. “Gee! away with 
vou, jades!’’ he continued, with a crack of the whip 
which awoke both his wife and the mules. And soon 
afterwards, at the gates of Asti, the worthy china-man 
took leave of his passenger, assisted her to alight, and 
after signing the cross over the twenty livres he received 
for her fare, turned straight round with his mules, and 
made off deliberately for Renigano. 

Half of her way to Alexandria was thus accomplished ! 
but, alas! it was now scarcely possible to arrive in time 
for the levee of the emperor. “ Yet no doubt an emperor 
must be late in rising!” thought Teresa; and oh! how 
she longed to thrust below the horizon again the sun 
which was just making its importunate appearance! 
Expecting that every thing around her would bear tokens 
of her own agitation, she fancied the whole population of 
Asti must be already astir, in preparation for a journey 
to Alexandria; and that, amid the confusion of car- 
riages and carts about to take the road, it would be easy 
to secure a place in some public conveyance. 

What, therefore, was her astonishment, on entering 
the town, to find the streets still silent and deserted ; and 
the sun scarcely yet high enough to shine on more than 
the roofs of the highest houses and the dome of the 
church! It occurred to her at that moment, that one of 
her maternal relations resided at Asti, who might ren- 
der her assistance; and perceiving through the ground- 
floor window of a mean-looking house, the red glimmer- 
ing of a fire, she knocked and ventured to enquire her 
way to the abode of her kinsman. A harsh voice an- 
swered her through the window that, for the last three 
months, the individual in question had been residing at 
his country house at Monbercello; and thus disappointed, 
and alone in the solitary streets of a strange town, Te- 
resa began to feel terrified and uneasy. ‘To reanimate 
her courage, she turned towards a Madonna, before 
which, in an adjourning niche, a lamp was burning, and 
breathed her morning prayer. Scarcely had she con- 
cluded her orisons, when she was startled by the sound 
of approaching footsteps, and a man soon made his ap- 
pearance. 
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«“ The steeples you see behind you, | 
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« Can you tell me of a conveyance’ to Alexandria ?” 
said she, civilly aecosting the stranger. 

“Too late, my pretty one! every cart and carriage 
has been bespoken this week past!’ he replied, and 
hastened on his way. 

A second man came by, to whom Teresa ventured to 
address the same enquiry. But this time, the answer 
was delivered in a harsh and reproving tone. 

“You want to be running after the French, then, 
razza maledetta 2?” cried he; making off after his com- 
panion. 

Teresa stood silent and intimidated at the accusation. 
At last, perceiving a young workman, singing as he pro- 
ceeded gaily to his business, she ventured to renew her 
enquiries. 

«“ Aha, signorina!” cried he, in a tone of bantering, 
“you must needs make one in the battle, eh? But 
there will be little room left yonder for pretty damsels ; 
better stay with us here at Asti. "Tis a fete to-day. 
The dancing will begin early in the afternoon ; and the 
drudi ballarini will fall to breaking each other’s heads, 
to have you for a partner. Faith, you are worth the 
trouble of a fight! Eh! what say you to a skirmish in 
your honour ?” 

And, approaching Teresa Girardi, he was about to 
throw his arm round her waist; but, startled by her in- 
dignant glance and exclamation, desisted, and resumed 
his song and his occupation. 

A fourth, a fifth, now traversed the street, but the poor 
girl ro longer hazarded an enquiry ; but kept watching 
every opening door, and peeping into every court-yard, 
in hopes to find some carriage in waiting. At length, 
by especial favour, she managed to obtain a place as far 
as Annone. Between Annone and Felizano—between 
Felizano and Alexandria—she was perplexed by a thou- 
sand further difficulties. But with courage and perse- 
verance all were at length surmounted, and she arrived 
happily at Alexandria. As she anticipated, the emperor 
had already taken his departure for Marengo ; and, with- 


| out pausing a moment for deliberation, she followed the 


crowd which was pouring from the suburbs along the 
road towards the field of battle. 

Hurried on with the multitude, pressed and jostled on 
all sides, watching eagerly for openings in the crowd, 
skirting the outermost edges of the road, Teresa ne- 
glected no opportunity of pushing forward. Undisturbed 
by the clarion of the trumpets, the sports of the merry- 
andrews, or the discourses of the monks, she pursued 
her way in the midst of the laughing, yelling, shouting 


| populace, which went leaping on in the heat and dust— 
| @ poor solitary stranger apart from the sports and the 





joys of the day—her countenance anxious—her eye hag- 
gard—and raising her hand at intervals to wipe away 
the dew from her weary brows. 

But the whole force and fortitude of Teresa’s mind 
were devoted to her progress. She has scarcely even 
found a moment for the contemplation of the further 
means to be adopted. But a halt being suddenly im- 
posed upon the crowd on reaching the outskirts of the 
field, she began to reflect on the uneasiness the prolong- 
ation of her absence would cause to her father (since 
the guide who had deserted her at Turin would not be 
permitted to enter the prison), She thought of Charney 
accusing his messenger of neglect and indifference ; then 
felt for the petition in her bosom, apprehensive that, by 
some unjucky chance, it might have escaped her. 

At the idea of her father grieving over the unwonted 
absence of his child, tears rushed into the eyes of Teresa ; 
and it was from a reverie produced by these painful emo- 
tions, that she was recalled to herself by the cries of joy 
bursting from the surrounding multitude. An open 
space had been formed just beside the spot where she 
was resting, around which the crowd seemed circling ; 
and the moment Teresa turned her head to ascertain the 
cause of the tumult, her hands were seized, and in spite 
of her resistance, her depression, her fatigue, she found 
herself compelled to take part in a farandola, which 
went whirling along the road, recruiting all the pretty 
girls and sprightly lads who could be involved in the 
diversion. 

Vexatious as was the interruption, Teresa at length 
found means to disengage herself from such unsatisfac- 
tory society; and having contrived by a painful effort to 
push her way through the crowd, she at length obtained 
a glimpse of the vast plain glittering with troops; and 
her eyes having wandered for some minutes over the 





splendid army, paused wpon the little hillock occupied 
by the imperial court. At the sight of the throne, the 
aim and end of her perilous journey, ‘Teresa’s heart 
leaped for joy ; her courage returned, her strength seemed 
renewed. Ail her preceding cares were forgotten. But 
how to attain the wished-for spot? How to traverse 
those battalions of men and hoftSes? There was mad. 
ness in the very project ! 

But that which at first sight presented an obstacle, 
soon appeared to further her intentions. The foremost 
ranks of the crowd pouring in torrents from Alexandria, 
having deployed to the right and left, on reaching the 
plain, were gradually gaining the banks of the Tanaro 
and the Bormida; where, at one moment, they pushed 
on so’ impetuously as to seem” on the point of taking 
possesgion of the field of battle. A small body of cavalry 
instantly galloped towards the spot, waving their naked 
sabres, and by the plunging of their chargers causing the 
terrified crowd to return to the limits assigned them. 
The intruders evacuated the territory as rapidly as they 
had gained it, with the exception of a single individual : 
that individual was Teresa Girardi ! 

In an adjacent hollow of the plain, surrounded by a 
strong quickset hedge, and sheltered by a small thicket 
of trees, flowed a spring of limpid water ; towards which, 
thrust onwards by the crowd of spectators, the poor girl, 
whose eyes were fixed upon the throne in the distance, 
found herself irresistibly impelled. Apprehensive every 
moment of being crushed in the throng, she seized in 
her arms the trunk of the nearest poplar tree; and clos- 
ing her eyes, like a child who fancies the danger has 
ceased to exist which it is not obliged to look upon—re- 
mained motionless, her hearing confused by the rustling 
of the surrounding foliage. The advance and retreat of 
the mob was, in fact, so instantaneous, that when Teresa 
reopened her eyes, she was quite alone, separated from 
the troops by the hedge and thicket, and from the crowd 
by a column of dust, produced by the last detachment 
of fugitives: Throwing herself at once into the little 
copse, she found herself in the centre of about twenty 
poplar and aspen trees, overshadowing a crystal spring, 
welling out of the ground over a bed of ivy, moss, and 
celandine, till, bubbling onward in a silver thread, it 
gradually formed a brook capable of traversing the plain, 
over which its course was defined by painted tufts of 
blue forget-me-not, and the clusters of the white ranun- 
culus. The refreshing exhglations of the shady spot 
assisted to restore the self-possession and strength of the 
exhausted girl. Teresa felt as though she had reached 
an oasis of verdure in the desert, sheltered from dust, 
and heat, and disturbance. 

Meanwhile the plain has become suddenly quiet ; she 
hears neither the word of command, the huzza of the 
ctowd, nor the neighing of the horses. All she can 
discern is a singular movement overhead ; and looking 
up, Teresa perceives every bough and spray of the trees 
to be covered with flights of sparrows, driven to shelter 
from all quarters of the plain, by the alarming movement 
of the troops and the incursions of the crowd. The 
poor birds, like the poor girl contemplating them, have 
taken refuge in that verdant solitude, their little wings 
and throats apparently paralysed by affright; for not a 
sound breaks from the band of feathered fugitives. Even 
on the advance of a brigade of cavalry towards the 
thicket, accompanied by the braying of trumpets, not a 
bird is seen to stir, They appear to wait anxiously for 
the result; while a similar feeling prompts Girardi’s 
daughter to look out through the foliage upon the field. 

Her eyes are quickly attracted by files of troops, which 
appear to have cut off all communication between the 
thicket and the road. 

« After all,” thought the trembling Teresa, « it is but 
a sham fight that is about to take place ; and if I have 
been imprudent in venturing hither, the Almighty, who 
knows the innocence of my heart, will keep me in time 
of trouble !” 

And directing her attention through the opposite ex- 
tremity of the thicket, she discerns, at the distance of 
about three hundred paces, the throne of Josephine and 
Napoleon. The space between is occupied by the ma- 
neuvres of the soldiers; but every now and then the 
ground is sufficiently cleared to admit of passing. Te- 
resa now takes courage! she feels that a decisive moment 
is at hand. Having opened a way through the hedge, 
she is about to advance, when the disorder of her toilet 
suddenly occurring to her mind, brings blushes into her 
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cheeks. Her tresses, unbraided and disheveled, are float- 
ing over her shoulders; her hands, her face, her person, 
are disfigured with dust. To present herself in such a 
condition before the sovereigns of Italy and France, were 
perhaps to insure her rejection, and the failure of her 
anxious mission. 

Re-entering the thicket, therefore, and drawing near to 
the spring, she unties her large Leghorn hat, shakes out 
and smooths down her raven hair, braids up the flowing 
tresses, bathes her hands and face; and, having com- 
pleted her morning toilet, breathes a prayer to heaven 
for its blessing upon the merciful purpose which has cast 
her, thus defenceless, into the ranks of an army. 

While watching for an auspicious moment to recom- 
mence her course, the stunning detonations of the can- 
non roar from twenty different points into her ears. The 
ground seems to tremble under her feet ; and, while the 
poor girl stands motionless with consternation, the scared 
birds, fluttering from the trees above, with discordant 
cries and bewildered wings, make off for the woods of 
Valpedo and Voghera. 

The fight has begun! Teresa, deafened by the roar 
of artillery and the universal clamour, stands transfixed, 
gazing towards the throne, which is sometimes concealed 
from her by clouds of smoke ; sometimes by a screen of 
lances or bayonets. 

After the lapse of half an hour, during which every 
idea seemed to abandon her mind, but that of indescrib- 
able terror, the energy of her soul resumed its force. 
She examined with greater composure the obstacles with 
which she is beset; and decided that it might still be pos- 
sible to attain the imperial throne. Two columns of 
infantry, prolonged into a double line, to which the flanks 
of the thicket form a centre, were beginning to engage 
in an animated fire upon each other. Under cover of 
the clouds of smoke, she trusted to make her way be- 
tween them, unobserved. Still, however, Teresa trem- 
bled at the attempt, when a troop of hussars, burning 
with thirst, suddenly invaded her asylum, and the maiden 
hesitated no longer. Her courage was roused the mo- 
ment her modesty took the alarm. She rushed forth at 
once between two columns of infantry; and when the 
smoke began to subside, the soldiers raised a cry of as- 
tonishment, on perceiving, in the midst of them, the 
white dress and straw hat of a young girl—a young and 
pretty Piedmontese—whom each made it his immediate 
business to capture. 

At that moment, a squadron of cuirassiers was gal- 
loping up to reinforce one of the lines; the captain of 
which was on the point of trampling down the unfor- 
tunate Teresa; but, pulling up his horse in time, he 
gave her in charge to two soldiers of the line ; not, how- 
ever, without a few oaths and great wonder at such an 
apparition on the field of battle. 

One of the two cuirassiers deputed to escort her to 
quarters, quickly raised her to his saddle; and it was 
thus she was conveyed to the rear of the hillock, where 
a few ladies belonging to the suite of the empress were 
stationed, accompanied by an aide-de-camp and the corps 
diplomatique of the Italian deputations. 

Teresa now fancied that her enterprise was accom- 
plished. She had surmounted too many difficulties to 
be discouraged by the few remaining ; and when, on her 
demand to be admitted to the emperor, she was informed 
that he was on the field, at the head of the troops, she 
entreated an audience of the empress. But this request 
appeared no less inadmissible than the other. To get 
rid of her importunities, the bystanders had recourse tc 
intimidation, and Teresa’s courage rose against their 
efforts. They insisted that she should at least wait the 
conclusion of the evolutions; and were astonished to 
find her persist in forcing her way towards the throne. 

Detained and threatened, her struggles Tas the more 
vehement. It was then that, raising her voice in self- 
defence, its piteous accents reached the ear of Josephine, 
to which the voice of a female in distress and appealing 
to her protection were never known to be addressed in 
vain, 


—<_—— 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Scarcely were the commands of the empress issued 
that no further obstruction should be offered to the young 
stranger, when the brilliant crowd opened to yield a pass- 
age gees Girardi, who appeared in the midst of the 





throng, in a suppliant attitude, as if scarcely aware of 
being released from the detention of her captors. 

But on a sign from Josephine—a gracious sign, in- 
stantly recognised by thoge around as a token of indulg- 
ence—the young Piedmonte$e was set at liberty ; and on 
finding herself free, Teresa rushed to the foot of the 
throne, breathless with agitation, and bending low before 
the empress, proceeded to unfold a handkerchief which 
she had taken from her bosom. : 

“ A poor prisoner, madam,” said she, “implores the 
clemency of your majesty.” But with every disposition 
to indulgence, it was impossible for the empress to divine 
the meaning of the strange-looking handkerchief which 
Teresa Girardi, sinking on one knee, tendered to her 
hands. 

“ Have you a petition to present to me?” demanded 
Josephine at last, of the trembling girl, in a tone of en- 
couragement. ‘ 

“ T'his, madam, is a petition ; this is the memorial of 
an unfortunate captive!” persisted Teresa, still holding 
up the handkerchief. But tears of terror and anxiety, 
flowing down her cheeks, almost concealed the smile 
which the gracious affability of the empress had for a mo- 
ment called into existence. - 

“ Rise, my poor girl, rise!” said Josephine, in a tone 
of compassion. “You appear deeply interested in the 
welfare of the petitioner?” 

Teresa blushed, and hung down her head. “TI have 
never even spoken to him, madam,” she replied; “ but 
he is so deserving of pity! If your majesty would deign 
to read the statement of his misfortunes——” 

Josephine now unfolded the handkerchief, touched to 
the heart by the evidence of misery and destitution con- 
veyed in such a substitute for writing-paper. Pausing, 
however, after she had perused the first line of the 
petition, she exclaimed, “But this is addressed to the 
emperor!” 

«« And are you not his wife?” cried Teresa. “ Deign, 
deign to read on! Every moment is of consequence. 
Indeed, there is no time to be lost !” 

The fight was now at the hottest. The Hungarian 
column, though exposed to the severe fire of Marmont’s 
artillery, was formidable in its movements: Zach and 
Desaix were face to face; and the result of their encoun- 
ter was to decide the destinies of the battle. The can- 
nonade became general: the field seemed to vomit flames 
and smoke—while the clamour of the soldiers, uniting 
with the clang of arms and call of trumpets, agitated the 
air like a tempest. And it was while all this was pro- 
ceeding around her, that the empress attempted to give 
her attention to the following lines : 


“ Sire—The removal of two stones from the pavement 
of the court of my prison will scarcely shake the founda- 
tion of your empire; and such is the favour I presume 
to ask of your majesty. It is not for myself I appeal to 
your protection. But in the stony desert in which I am 
expiating my offences against your government, a single 
living thing has solaced my sufferings, and shed a charm 
over my gloomy existence! A plant, a flower springing 
spontaneously among the stones of Fenestrella, is the 
object of my solicitude. Let not your majesty accuse 
me of folly—of madness: it needs to have been a pri- 
soner to appreciate the value of such a friend. To this 
poor flower am I indebted fur discoveries which have 
dispelled the mists of error from my eyes—for my resto- 
ration to reason—for my peace of mind; nay, for my 
very life! It is dear to me, sire, as glory to yourself. 

“Yet, at this moment, my precious plant is perishing 
before my eyes fdr want of a little space for the expan- 
sion of its roots; and the commandant of Fenestrella 
-would fain submit to the governor of Turin my petition 
for the removal of the two miserable stones that impede 
its growth. By the time that wisdom has decided the 
question, the plant will be dead; and it is therefore to 
your compassion, sire, I appeal for the preservation of 
my plant. Issue orders that may yet preserve it from 
destruction, and myself from despair: [I implore it on my 
bended knees—and should .you deign to favour my suit, 
the benefit vouchsafed by your majesty shall be recorded 
in the inmost depths of my heart ! 

“T admit, sire, that this poor plant has softened the 

vengeance doomed by your majesty to fall on my devoted 
head ; but it has also subdued my pride, and cast me a 
suppliant at your feet. From the height of your double 
throne, deign therefore. to extend a pitying glance towards 





us. Itis not for your majesty to appreciate the power 
exercised by solitary confinement over even the strongest 
heart, the most iron fortitude. I do not complain of my 
captivity—I support my sentence with resignation. Be 
its duration as that of my own life ; but spare, oh, spare 
my plant! 

“The favour I thus presume to implore, must be con- 
ceded, sire, on the spot, without the delay of a single 
hour! On the brow of the human criminal, justice may 
hold her sword suspended, in order to enhance the after- 
sentence of pardon ; but nature’s laws are more prompt in 
their operation. Delay but a single day, and even the 
mighty power of your majesty will be unavailing to fur- 
ther the petition of the prisoner of Fenestrella. 

“ Cuanney.” 


At that instant, a sudden discharge of artillery seemed 
to rend asunder the atmosphere, and immediately the 
thick smoke, cut into circles and lozenges by the thousand 
lightnings of the discharge, seemed to cover the field with 
a net-work of light and shade. But on the cessation of 
the firing, the curtain of smoke seemed gradually drawn 
aside ; and a brilliant spectacle was given to view, spark- 
ling under the radiance of the sun—even that noble 
charge, in the original of whieh Desaix lost his life. 
Zach and his Hungarians, repulsed in front by Bondet, 
harassed on the left flank by the cavalry of Kellermann, 
were already thrown into disorder; after which, the in- 
trepid consul, re-establishing his line of battle from Castel 
Ceriolo to St. Julian, resumed the offensive, overthrew 
the imperialists at every point, and forced Melas toa 
speedy retreat. 

This sudden change of position, these grand move- 
ments of the army, this flux and reflux of the human 
tide, at the command of a single voice, the voice of a 
chief, motionless and calm in the midst of the general 
disorder, might have sufficed to produce an impression on 
the coldest imagination. From the groups surrounding 
the throne, accordingly, burst cries of triumph, and ex- 
ulting acclamations; when the empress, startled by the 
contrast afforded by these “ vivats” to the hoarse uproar 
of the battle-field, was instantly roused from her reverie 
to a sense of what was passing around her. For, to all 
those brilliant manceuvres and imposing spectacles, the 
future queen of Italy had remained insensible—her feel- 
ings and looks alike pre-occupied by the extraordinary 
memorial that still fluttered in her hand. 

Teresa Girardi, meanwhile, attentive to every gesture 
of the empress, felt instantaneously reassured by the soft 
smile of sympathy which overspread the countenance of 
Josephine while perusing the petition. With a beating 
heart, she stooped to imprint a grateful kiss on the hand 
extended towards her; a hand how puissant amid all its 
fragile fairness, for on its slender finger glittered the nup- 
tial ring of Napoleon! 

Dismissed by this gracious movement from the pre- 
sence of the empress, Teresa now hastened towards the 
women’s quarters; and as soon as the field of Marengo 
was cleared of its multitudes, proceeded to the nearest 
chapel, to tender to her sovereign protectress, the Holy 
Virgin, an offering of prayer and tears, the token of her 
heartfelt gratitude ; for in the condescension of Josephine, 


fulfilment of her wishes. 


—<>— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


The sympathy of the empress queen had been, in fact, 
warmly excited by the memorial of the captive of Fenes- 
trella! Every word of the petition conveyed the most 
touching appeal to her feelings! Josephine herself was 
an almost idolatrous lover of flowers—as the permanent 
advantages derived in France from her liberal é4icoprage- 
ment of botanical science, and patronage of its professors, 
continue to attest. Escaping from the cares and splen- 
dours of sovereignty, often did the empress recede from 
the courtier throng, to watch the expansion of some rare 
exotic, in her fine conservatories at Malmaison. There 
was the favourite empire of Josephine! She loved the 
imperial purple of the rich cactus, at that period a splen- 
did novelty to European eyes, better than the hues of the 
rich mantle adorning her throne; and the delicate fra- 
grance of her clustering magnolias proved more intoxi- 
cating than the soothing but fatal breath of courtly 
adulation. At Malmaison she reigned despotic over 
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thousands of beauteous subjects, collected from all quar- 
ters of the globe. She knew them face by face, name 
by name—was fond of disposing them in classes, castes, 
or regiments; and when some fresh subject presented 
itself for the first time at her levee, was able to interro- 
gate the new comer, so as to ascertain his family and 
connections, and assign him an appropriate station in the 
community of which every brigade had its banner, and 
every banner a fitting standard-bearer. 

Following the example of Napoleon, she respected the 
laws and customs of those she rendered tributary. Plants 
of all countries found their native soil and climate re- 
stored to them by her providence. Malmaison was a 
world in miniature; within whose circumscribed limits 
were to be found rocks and savannahs—the soil of virgin 
forests and the sand of the desert—banks of mar! or clay— 
lakes, cascades, and strands Liable to inundation. From 
the heat of a tropical climate, you might fly to the re- 
freshing coolness of the temperate zone; and in these 
varied specimens of atmosphere and soil, flourished, side 
by side, the various races of vegetative kind, divided only 
by green edges or an entrenchment of glass windows. 

~ When Josephine held her field-days at Malmaison, the 
review was indeed calculated to excite the tenderest asso- 
ciations. First in the ranks, was the hydrangea, which 
had recently borrowed from her charming daughter its 
French name of Hortensia. Glory too found its reminis- 
cences there as well as maternal affection. Following 
the victories of Bonaparte, she contrived to reap her 
share in the plunder of conquered countries ; and Italy 
and Egypt paid tribute to her triumphant parterres. 
Blooming in resplendent union at Malmaison were the 
soldanella of the Alps—the violet of Parma—the adonis 
of Castiglione—the carnation of Lodi—the willow and 
plane of Syria—the cross of Malta—the water-lily of the 
Nile—the hibiscus of Palestine—the iose of Damietta. 
Such were the conquests of Josephine: and of those, at 
least, France still retains the benefits ! 

But even in the midst of these treasures, Josephine 
still cultivated, by predilection, a plant reminding her of 
her days of happy childhood ; that beautiful jasmine of 
Martinique, whose seeds, gathered and resown by her 
own hands, served to bring to her recollection not only 
the sports of girlhood and the roof of her fathers, but her 





earliest home of wedded love. 

With such pursuits and attachments, how could she 
fail to appreciate the passion of the prisoner for his 
flower—his only flower—his only companion! The 
widow of Beauharnais was not always the happy and 
prosperous inmate of a consular or imperial palace. Jo- 
sephine has herself tasted the bittemess of captivity ; 
and the lesson is not thrown away. 

Nor has she altogether forgotten the brilliant, success- 
ful, but proud and insouciant Count de Charney—for- 
merly so contemptuous amid the pleasures of the world, 
and so incredulous in the existence of human affections. 
To what is she to attribute the singular change in his 
style and temper? What influence has sufficed to soften 
that haughty character?) He, who once refused the 
homage of his knee to the Most High, now kneels to a 
human throne to supplicate in utmost humility for the 
preservation of a plant! 

«The flower which has wrought so great a miracle,” 
thought the empress, with a smile, “ deserves to be pre- 
served from destruction !” And, eager to accomplish her 
benevolent purpose, she grew impatient of the protraction 
of the fight; and would fain have put an end to the last 
evolutions, in order to hasten her measures in favour of 
her petitioner. 

The moment Napoleon, surrounded by his generals, 
made his re-appearance, exhausted by his exertions, and 
doubUess expecting compliments from her lips, the em- 
press presented the handkerchief to his astonished eyes, 
exclaiming—*“ An order from your hand, sire; an order 
for the commandant of Fenestrella! and an express to 
despatch it to the fortress !” 

In the earnestness of her purpose, her voice assumed 
an imperial tone, and her eyes an expression of impa- 
tience, as if some new conquest were within reach, and 
it was her turn to assuine command and authority. 

But after surveying her from head to foot with an air 
of surprise and dissatisfaction, the emperor turned on his 
heel, and passed on without a word. As if still review- 
ing his troops, he appeared only to be finishing his in- 
spection by the last individual of the brigade. 

Impelled by the force of habit, he next proceeded to 
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| examine the field of action, unmoistened indeed with 
| blood, but covered with trophies of the early harvest, cut 
| down by his victorious troops: fields of corn and rice 
were trampled or hacked into chaff! In some spots, the 
earth itself was ploughed into deep channels by the ma- 
nceuvres of the artillery ; while here and there were scat- 
tered the buff-leather gloves of the dragoons, broken 
plumes, or shreds of gold lace—nay, even a few limping 
foot-soldiers and chargers, lamed in the affray, still en- 
cumbered the ground. 

At one moment of the day, however, more serious con- 
sequences than these appeared imminent. The French 
soldiers appointed to occupy, as Austrians, the village of 
Marengo, resenting the part assigned them as beaten 
troops, had chosen to prolong their resistance beyond the 
period specified in the programme, and a violent struggle 
took place between them and their opponents. ‘The two 
regiments happened to be irritated against each other by 
the jealousies of garrison rivaiship ; and mutual insults 
and challenges having been exchanged on the spot, bay- 
onets were crossed in earnest between the two corps. 

But for the immediate intervention of the general 
officers present, a terrible contest would have taken place, 
and the mimic fight become only too fatally a reality. 
With some difficulty the troops were made to fraternise, 
by an exchange of gourds; and these being unluckily 
empty, in order to perfect the reconciliation, the cellars 
of the village were laid under contribution. Excessnow 
succeeded to obstinacy; but a unanimous ery of “ Vive 
L’Empereur!” having been fortunately raised by the 
men, the whole breach of discipline was placed to the 
account of military enthusiasm: and, after twenty healths 
had been tossed off, the gallant Austrians consented to 
stagger defeated from the field—while the victorious 
French made their triumphal entry into Marengo, danc- 
ing the farandola, singing the Marseillaise, and mingling 
oceasionally in their hurrahs, the now forbidden cry of 
“ Vive la Republique!” But their insubordination was 
now justly attributed to the enthusiasm of intemperance. 

The troops having been formed once more into line, 
Napoleon proceeded to a distribution of crosses of honour 
among the old soldiers, who, five years before, had fought 
with him on that memorable spot. A few of the more 
eminent of the Cisalpine magistrates also received deco- 
rations on the field; after which, accompanied by Jo- 
sephine, the emperor laid the first stone of a monument, 
intended to perpetuate the victory of Marengo—and, the 
ceremonies of the morning accomplished, the whole court, 
followed by the whole army, took their way back towards 
Alexandria. 

All this time, the destinies of Picciola remained un- 
decided ! 

—<>— 


CHAPTER XIX. 


To conclude the solemnities of the day, a public ban- 
quet was offered to the emperor and empress by the city 
of Alexandria, in the town hall, which was splendidly 
decorated for the occasion ; after which, their majesties, 
wearied by their exertions, retired to pass the evening in 
one of the private apartments allotted to their use. The 
emperor and empress were now together, attended only 
by the secretary of the former; and while dictating his 
despatches, Napoleon continued to pace the room, rubbing 
his hands with an air of satisfaction. Josephine, mean- 
while, stood beguiling the time allotted by her lord to the 
duties of empire, by admiring, in one of the lofty mirrors 
of the saloon, the elegant coquetry of her own dress, and 
the splendour of the jewels in which she was arrayed. 

After the departure of the secretary, the emperor took 
his seat; and while resting his elbow on a table covered 
with crimson velvet richly fringed with gold, he fell into 
a train of reflections, announced by the expression of his 
countenance, of a highly agreeable nature. But the 
silence in which he was absorbed was far from satisfac- 
tory to Josephine. She felt that he had deported himself 
harshly towards her that morning, in the affair of the 
Fenestrella memorial. But she was beginning to per- 
ceive that she had been precipitate in pressing her request 
at an inauspicious moment; and promised herself to 
repair the injury she might have done her protégée, by 
referring, at a more convenient season, his petition to 
the emperor, The happy moment, she fancied, was now 
arrived, 

Seating herself at the table, exactly opposite to Napo- 
leon, and resting, like himse}f, her chin upon her hand, 








she met his enquiring looks with a smile, and demanded 
the subject of his cogitations. 

“ Of what am I thinking?” replied the emperor in a 
cheerful tone, “that the imperial diadem is a very be- 
coming ornament; and that I should have been much to 
blame had I not added such a trinket to your majesty’s 
casket.” 

The smiles of Josephine subsided as he spoke, while 
those of the emperor brightened. He was fond of re- 
pressing those nervous tremors and evil auguries on the 
part of the empress, naturally excited by the extraordinary 
change of condition which had elevated a simple subject 
to the imperial throne. 

“ Are you not better pleased to salute me emperor than. 
general?” he persisted, without noticing her serious! 
looks. 

“I am !—for the higher title endows you with the 
rogative of mercy !” she replied; “and I have an “ns 
to make to your clemency.” 

It was now Napoleon’s turn to relapse into gravity. 
Knitting his brows, he prepared himself sternly for re- 
sistance—ever on the watch lest the influence of Josephine 
over his mind should beguile him into some culpable} 
weakness in matters of state. 

“ How often have you promised me,” said he, in a tone 
of severity, “to interfere no more with the course of 
public justice? Do you suppose that the privilege of 
according pardon is assigned to sovereigns, that they may 
gratify the caprices of their private feelings? Mercy 
should be exercised only to soften the too rigorous justice. 
of the laws, or rectify the errors of public tribunals. To 
extend one’s hand in continual acts of forgiveness, is’ 
wantonly to multiply and strengthen the ranks of the! 
enemies of government.” 

“« Nevertheless, sire,” remonstrated Josephine, conceal- 
ing with her handkerchief the tendency to mirth she! 
could scarcely repress, “you will certainly comply with 
the request I am about to make.” 

“ T doubt it.” 

“ And I persist in my opinion ; for it is an. act of jus 
tice rather than of clemency, I implore at your hands. [I 
demand that two oppressors should be removed from the’ 








post they hold! Yes, sire! let them be dismissed with | 


ignominy—let them be condemned and discarded for ever 
from the service of your majesty !” 

“ How, Josephine!” cried Napoleon, “is it by your 
lips that for once I am instigated to severity? Have you 
become the advocate of punishment? Upon whom, pray, 
are you thus desirous to call down vengeance ?” 

“ Upon two flagstones, sire, which are superfluous in 
the pavement of a courtyard!” replied the empress, in- 
dulging unrestrained in the merriment she had so long 
found it difficult to repress, 

“Two flagstones! Are you making a jest of me?” 
cried Napoleon in a severe tone, piqued at supposing 
himself treated with levity by his wife. 

“« Never was I more truly in earnest,” replied Josephine ; 
“ for on the removal of these two stones depends the hap-, 
piness of a suffering human being. Let me entreat your! 
majesty’s attention to a history that requires your utmost 
indulgence both towards myself and its unfortunate ob- 
ject.” And without further circumlocution, she proceeded 
to acquaint him with the particulars of her singular in- 
terview with Teresa Girardi, and the devoted services of 
the poor girl towards a friendless prisoner, whose name) 
she studiously kept concealed. While enlarging on the 
sufferings of the captive—on his passion for his plant, 
and the disinterestedness of his young and lovely advo- 
cate—all the natural eloquence of a humane and truly 
feminine heart flowed from her lips and irradiated her 
speaking countenance. 

Impressed by the animation of her gestures, a respond- 
ent smile played upon the lips of the emperor; but that 


' 





smile, alas! was an exclusive tribute to the attractions 


and excellences of his wife ! 


CHAPTER XX. 


During this tedious interval, the unhappy Charney, 
was counting the hours, the minutes, the seconds, with 
the utmost impatience: he felt as if the minautest divi 
tions of time were maliciously heaping themselves to 
gether, to weigh down the head of his devoted flower! 

Two days had now elapsed. The messenger brought 
back no tidings; and even the venerable Girardi wai 
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growing uneasy, and beginning to deduce evil auguries 

from the absence of his daughter. Hitherto, however, 
he had not named his messenger to the count ; and, while 
trying to awaken hope in the heart of his companion, 
experienced the mortification of hearing accusations 
against the zeal and fidelity of the person to whom the 
mission had been intrusted. Girardi could no longer 
refrain from accusing himself in secret of having hazarded 
the safety of his child. “Teresa, my daughter, my dear 
daughter!” he exclaimed, amid the stillness of his 
gloomy chamber, “what—what has become of you?” 
And, lo! the third day came, and no Teresa made her 
appearance. : 

When the fourth arrived, Girardi had not strength to 
show himself at the window. Charney could not catch 
even a glimpse of his fellow-prisoner ; but had he lent a 
more attentive ear, he might perhaps have overheard the 
supplications, broken by sobs, addressed to Heaven by 
the poor old man, for the safety of his only child. A 
dark veil of misery seemed suddenly to have overspread 
that little spot—where, but a short time before, in spite 
of the absence of liberty, cheerfulness and contentment 
diffused their enlivening sunshine. 

The very plant was progressing rapidly to its last ; and 
Charney found himself compelled to watch over the dying 
moments of his Picciola. He had now a double cause 
for affliction: a dread of losing the object of his attach- 
ment, and of having degraded himself by useless humi- 
liation—if he should have humbled himself in the dust, 
only to be repulsed from the footstool of the usurper. 

As if the whole world were in a conspiracy against 
him, Ludovico, formerly so kind, so communicative, so 
genuine, seemed unwilling now to address to him a single 
word. ‘Taciturn and morose, the jailer came and went, 
passed through the court, or returned by the winding 
staircase, with his pipe in his mouth, as if to avoid utter- 
ing a syllable. He seemed to have taken a spite against 
the affliction of his captive. The fact was, that from the 
moment the refusal of the commandant had been made 
known, the jailer began to prepare for the moment which 
he foresaw was about to place before him the alternative 
of his duty and his inclination. Duty, he knew, must 
eventually prevail; and he affected sullenness and bru- 
tality, by way of gaining courage for the effort. Such is 
the custom of persons, unrefined by the polish of educa- 
tion. In fulfilling whatever harsh functions may be as- 
signed them, they try to extinguish every generous 
impulse in their souls, rather than soften them by courtesy 
of deportment. Poor Ludovico’s goodness of heart was 
rarely demonstrated in words; and where kindly deeds 
were interdicted by those in authority over him, his se- 
cret compassion usually found vent in surliness towards 
the very victim exciting his commiseration. If his ill- 

humour should call forth resentment, so much the better : 
his duty became all the easier. War is indispensable be- 
tween victim and executioner—prisoner and jailer. 

When the dinner hour arrived, Ludovico, finding 

Charney transfixed in mournful contemplation beside his 
plant, took care not to present himself in the gay mood 
with which he was wont to accost the count—sometimes 
sportively addressing his god-daughter as “ Giovanetta, 
fanciuletta,” or enquiring after the health of the “count 
and countess;” but, traversing the court in haste, with- 
out noticing his prisoner, he pretends to suppose him in 
the chamber above. By some accidental movement, 
however, on the part of Charney, Ludovico suddenly 
found himself face to face with the captive, and was 
shocked to perceive the change which the lapse of a few 
days had effected in his countenance. Impatience and 
anxiety had furrowed his brow, and discoloured his lips, 
and wasted his cheeks; while the disorder of his hair 
and beard served to increase the wildness of his aspect. 
Against his will, Ludovico stood motionless, contemplat- 
ing these melancholy changes; but, suddenly calling to 
mind his previous resolutions, he cast an eye upon the 
flower, winked ironically, shrugged his shoulders, whis- 
tled a lively air, and was about to take his departure, 
when Charney murmured, in a scarcely recognisable 
voice, “ What injury have I done to you, Ludovico ?” 

“ Me !—done to me 2? None, that I know of,” replied 
the jailer, more deeply touched than he cared to show, 
by the plaintiveness of this apostrophe. 

“Tn that case,” said the count, advancing towards him, 
and seizing him by the hand, “ be still my friend! Aid 
I have found means of 


further scruples—nay, he need not know a word of the 
matter. Procure me only a box of earth: we will gently 
raise the stones for a moment, and transplant the 
flower 4 

“ Ta-ta-ta-ta-ta!” interrupted Ludovico, drawing back 
his hand. «The devil take the gilly-flower for aught I 
care! She has done mischief enough already—begin- 
ning with yourself, who are about, I see, to have another 
fit of illness. “Better make a pitcher of tisane of her, 
before ’t is too late.” 

Charney replied by an eloquent glance of scorn and 
indignation. 

“If it were only yourself who had to suffer,” resumed 
Ludovico, “ you would have yourself to thank, and there 
would be an end on’t. But there is the poor old man, 
whom you have deprived of his daughter; for Signor 
Girardi will see no more of his unhappy Teresa.” 

“ Deprived of his daughter!” cried the count, his eyes 
dilated with horror; « how ‘—in what manner ?” 

“ Ay! how? in what manner?” pursued the jailer, | 
setting down his basket of provisions, and taking the at- 
titude of one about to administer a harsh reprimand. 
“People lay the whip to the horses, and pretend to won- 
der when the carriage rolls on. People let fly the stiletto, 
and pretend to wonder when blood flows from the wound. 
Trondidio! O che frascheria! You chose to write to 
the emperor—’t was your own affair: you wrote. Well 
and good! You infringed the discipline of the prison, 
and the commandant will find ’t is time to punish you. 
Well and good again. But, because you must needs have 
a trusty messenger to convey your unlucky letter, nothing 
less would serve you than to employ the povera dami- 
gella on your fool’s errand !” 

“How! You mean that Girardi’s daughter 
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evading all objections! The commandant can have no 


commandant addressed his prisoner with considerable 
pomposity and deliberation. 

The commandant was a man of dignified corpulency, 
having a round bald head, and gray and bushy whiskers. 
A deep scar, extending from the left eyebrow to the upper 
lip, seemed to divide his face in two. A long, blue, uni- 
form coat, with prodigious skirts, buttoned closely to the 
chin, top-boots over his pantaloons, a slight tint of pow- 
der on his remnant of a braided pigtail and scanty side- 
curls, spurs to his boots, (by way of distinction, doubt- 
less, for the rheumatism had long constituted him chief 
prisoner in his own citadel,)—such were the outward 
and visible signs of the dignitary, whose only warlike 
weapon was the cane on which his gouty limbs leaned 
for support. 

Appointed to the custody of prisoners of state alone, 
most of whom were members of families of distinction, 
the commandant piqued himself on his good breeding, 
in spite of frequent out-breaks of fury ; and, in spite of 
certain infractions of prosody and syntax, on the chosen 
elegance of his Janguage. He was upright, moreover, 
as a pikestaff; rejoiced in an émphatic and sonorous 
voico ; flourished his hand when he attempted a bow, 
and scratched his head when he attempted a speech. 
Thus qualified and endowed, the brave Morand, captain 
and commandant of Fenestrella, passed for a fine soldier- 
like looking man, and efficient public functionary. 

From the courteous tone assumed in his initiatory ad- 
dress, and the professional attitude of the two commis- 
saries by whom he was accompanied, Charney fancied 
that their sole business was to deliver to him a reprieve 
for his unhappy Picciola. But the commandant’s next 
sentence consisted in an enquiry whether, upon any 
specific occasion, the prisoner had to complain of his 





“ Ay, ay! open your eyes, and look surprised,” inter- 
“ Did you suppose that your corres- | 
pondence with the emperor was to be conveyed by the | 
telegraph? The telegraph, sir, has got other business in | 
hand. All I have got to tell you is, that the commandant | 
has discovered the whole plot—perhaps through the | 
guide, (for the Giovana could not hazard herself alone | 

on such an expedition:) and so she is forbid to re- 

enter the fortress. Her poor father will behold her face 
no more. And through whose fault, I should like to | 
know ?” 
Charney covered his face with his hands, and groaned | 
aloud. 
“ Unhappy Girardi! have I, indeed, deprived thee of | 
thine only consolation?” cried he, at last. Then, turn- 
| 


| 


ing to Ludovico, he enquired whether the old man was | 
apprised of what had befallen him. 
“ He has known it since yesterday,” replied the jailer ; | 
“and no doubt loves you all the better. But make haste! | 
your dinner is getting cold !” 
Charney, overwhelmed with grief, sank upon his bench. | 
A momentary pang suggested to him to crush Picciola 
at once, executing retributive justice upon her with his 
own hand. But he had not courage for a deed so ruth- 
less: and a faint hope already seemed to glimmer in the 
distance for his favourite. ‘The young maiden, who had | 
thus generously devoted herself to serve him, must be | 
already returned. Perhaps she had been able to ap- 
proach the emperor? Yes! doubtless she has been ad- | 
mitted to the honour of an audience; and it is this 
discovery which has so irritated the commandant against 
her. The commandant may possibly have in his pos- 
session an order for the liberation of Picciola! In that | 
case, how dares he venture on further delay? The 
commands of the emperor must be obeyed. Blessings, 
blessings,” thought Charney, “ on the noble girl who has | 
befriended us—the girl whom I have been the means of | 
separating from her father! ‘Teresa! sweet Teresa! | 
how willingly would I sacrifice half my existence for thy | 
sake—for thy happiness—nay, what would I| not give for | 
the mere power of opening to thee once again the gates | 
of the fortress of Fenestrella !” 


—>— 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Scarcely half an hour had elapsed after the intimation 
conveyed by Ludovico, when two municipal officers, ar- 
rayed in their tri-coloured scarfs of office, presented them- 
selves, accompanied by the commandant, before the 
Count de Charney, and requested him to accompany 
them to his own chamber; on arriving in which, the 





want of courtesy or abuse of authority. The count, 
still flattering himself that such a preamble augured well 
for the accomplishment of his hopes, certified all, and 
more than all, that civility seemed to require in reply to 
this question. 

“ You cannot, I imagine, sir, have forgotten,” persisted 
the commandant, “the care and kindness lavished upon 
you during your illness? If it was not your pleasure to 
submit to the prescriptions of the physicians appointed 
to visit you, the fault was neither theirs nor mine, but 
your own. When it occurred to me that your conva- 
lescence might be accelerated by a greater facility for 
taking air and exercise, you were instantly allowed, at all 
times and seasons, access to the prison-court ?” 

Charney inclined his head in token of grateful affirm- 
ation. But impatience of the good man’s circumlocu- 


| tion already caused him to compress his lips. 


“ Nevertheless, sir,” resumed the commandant, in the 
tone of a man whose feelings have been wounded, and 


| whose advances were repaid with ingratitude, “ you 


have not scrupled to infringe the regulations of the 
fortress, of the tenor of which you could not have been 
ignorant ; compromising me thereby in the eyes of Gene- 
ral Menon, the Governor of Piedmont; nay, perhaps, 
of his gracious majesty the emperor himself. ‘The me- 
morial which you have contrived to place before him—” 

“ Place before him?” interrupted Charney ; “ has ke 
then received it?” 

“ Of course he has received it.” 

“ And the result—the result!” cried the count, trem- 
bling with anxiety; “ what has been decreed : 

“ That, as a punishment for your breach of discipline, 
you are to be confined a month in the dungeon of the 
northern bastion of the fortress of Fenestrella.” 

“ But what said the emperor to my application ?” 
cried the count, unable to resign at once all his cherished 
hopes of redress. 

«“ Do you suppose, sir, that the emperor has ieisure for 
the consideration of any such contemptible absurdities?” 
was the disdainful reply of the commandant; on which 
Charney, throwing himself, in complete abstraction, into 


the only chair the chamber happened to contain, became 
j 


evidently unconscious of all that was passing around 
him. 

“ This is not all!’ resumed the commandant; “ your 
communications with the exterior of the fortress being 
thus ascertained, it is natural to suppose that your cor- 
respondence may have been more extensive than we 
know of, and I beg to enquire whether you have ad- 
dressed letters to any person besides his majesty the 
emperor ?” 

To this address Charney vouchsafed no reply. 
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« An official examination of your chamber and effects 
is about to take place,” added the man in authority. 
“These gentlemen are appointed by the governor of 
Turin for the inquisitorial duty, which they will dis- 
charge punctually, according to legal form, in your pre- 
sence. But previous to the execution of the warrant, I 
request to know whether you have any personal revela- 
tions to make? Voluntary disclosures, sir, might operate 
favourably in your behalf.” 

Still, however, the prisoner remained obstinately si- 
Jent; and the commandant, knitting his brows and con- 
tracting his high forehead into a hundred solemn wrinkles, 
assumed an air of severity, and motioned to the delegates 
of General Menon to proceed with their duty. They 
immediately began to ransack the chamber, from the 
chimney and palliasse of the bed to the linings of the 
coats of the prisoner; while Morand paced up and down 
the narrow chamber, tapping with his cane every square 
of the flooring, to ascertain whether excavations existed 
for the concealment of papers or preparations for flight. 
He called to mind the escape of Latude and other pri- 
soners from the Bastille, where moats, both deep and 
wide,—walls ten feet thick,—gratings, counterscarps, 
drawbridges,"ramparts bristled with cannon and palisades, 
sentinels at every postern, on every parapet—had proved 
insufficient to baffle the perseverance of a man armed 
with a cord and a nail! The bastille of Fenestrella was 
far from possessing the same iron girdle of strength and 
security. Since the year 1796, the fortifications had 
been in part demolished, and the citadel was now de- 
fended only by a few sentries planted on the external 
bastion. 

After a search prolonged as far as the limited space 
would allow, nothing of a suspicious nature was brought 
to light, with the exception of a small phial containing 
a blackish liquid, which had probably served the prisoner 
for ink. Interrogated as to the means by which it came 
into his possession, Charney turned towards the win- 
dow, and began tapping with his fingers on the glass, 
without condescending to reply to the importunate 
querists. 

The dressing-case still remained to be examined ; but, 
on being required to give up the key, the count, instead 
of presenting it with becoming respect to the com- 
mandant, almost threw it into the hand extended to- 
wards him. 

Thus boldly defied in presence of his subordinates, 
the commandant disdained all further attempts at con- 
ciliation. He was in fact suffocating with rage. His 
eyes sparkled, his complexion became livid, and he 
bustled up and down the little chamber, buttoning and 
unbuttoning his coat, as if to exhaust the transports of 
his repressed indignation. 

At length, by a spontaneous movement, the two sbirri, 
occupied in the examination of the casket, holding it in 
one hand and turning over its contents with the other, 
advanced towards the window, to ascertain whether it 
contained secret drawers, and immediately exclaimed in 
tones of triumph, “ All’s right! The mystery is in our 
hands.” 

Drawing out from beneath the false bottom of the 
case a number of cambric handkerchiefs, closely scrib- 
bled over and carefully folded, they were satisfied of 
having obtained possession of the proofs of a widely 
organised conspiracy ; for at this profanation of the sa- 
ered archives so dear to him, Charney started up and 
extended his hand to snatch back the treasures of which 
he saw himself despoiled. Then, struck by the con- 
sciousness of his own incapacity of resistance, he reseated 
himself in his chair, without uttering a syllable of re- 
monstrance. 

But the impetuosity of his first movements was not 
lost upon the governor, who saw at once that the docu- 
ments which had fallen into his hands were of the 
highest importance in the estimation of the count. The 
handkerchiefs, therefore, were deposited on the spot, in 
a government despatch-bag, duly sealed and docketed. 
Even the soot bottle and tooth-pick were confiscated to 
the state! A report was drawn up of the proceedings 
which had taken place, to which the signature of Char- 
ney was formally demanded,—impatiently refused,—and 
the refusal duly recorded at the end of the document ; 
after which the commandant issued his mandate for the 
immediate transfer of the prisoner to the northern bas- 
tion. 

What vague, confused, and painful emotions prevailed, 








meanwhile, in the mind of the prisoner! Charney was 
alive only to a single stroke of his afflictions; a stroke 
which deadened his consciousness of all the rest. He 
had not so much as a smile of pity to bestow upon the 
imaginary triumph of the blockheads who were carrying 
off what they supposed to be the groundwork of a crimi- 
nal impeachment ; but which consisted in a series of 
scientific observations upon the growth ayd properties of 
his plant! Yes, even his tenderest recollections snatched 
from his possession, and an impassioned lover required 
to give up the letters of his mistress, can alone enter ihto 
the despair of the captive. To preserve Picciola from 
destruction, he had tarnished his honour, his self-esteem ; 
broken the heart of a benevolent old man; destroyed the | 
happiness of a gentle and lovely girl, and of all that had 
sufficed to attach him to a life of wretchedness. Every 
trace is now effaced—every record destroyed—the very 
journal of those happy hours which he had enjoyed in 
the presence of his idol, is torn for ever from his pos- 
session ! 
—>—— 


CHAPTER XXIl. 


The intervention of Josephine in Charney’s favour 
had not proved so efficient as might have been supposed. 
At the conclusion of her mild intercessions in favour of 
the prisoner and his plant, when she proceeded to place 
in the hands of Napoleon the handkerchief inscribed 
with his memorial, the emperor recalled to mind the sin- 
gular indifference—so mortifying to his self-love—with 
which, during the warlike evolutions of the morning at 
Marengo, Josephine had cast her vacant careless gaze 
upon the commemoration of his triamph. And thus 
predisposed to displeasure, the obnoxious name of Char- 
ney served only to aggravate his ill-humour. 

“Ts the man mad?” cried he, “or does he pretend to 
deceive me by a farce? A Jacobin turned botanist ?— 
about as good a jest as Marat descanting in the tribune 
on the pleasures of pastoral life; or Couthon presenting 
himself to the convention with a rose in his button-hole.” 

Josephine vainly attempted to appeal against the name 
of Jacobin thus lightly bestowed upon the count; for, 
as she commenced her remonstrance, a chamberlain 
made his appearance to announce that the general offi- 
cers, ambassadors, and deputies of Italy were awaiting 
their majesties in the audience chamber—where, having 
hastily repaired, Napoleon immediately burst forth into 
a denunciation against visionaries, philosophers, and 
liberals, mainly inspired by the recent mention of the 
Count de Charney. In an imperious tone, he threatened 
that all such disturbers of public order should be speedily 
reduced to submission: but the loud and threatening 
tone he had assumed, which was supposed to be a spon- 
taneous outbreak of passion, was, in fact, a premeditated 
lesson bestowed on the assembly; and more especially 
on the Prussian ambassador, who was present at the 
scene. Napoleon seized the opportunity to announce to 
the representatives of Europe the divorce of the Empe- 
ror of the French from the principles of the French 
revolution ! 

By way of homage to the throne, the subordinates of 
the emperor hastened to emulate his new profession of 
faith. The general commandant at Turin, more espe- 
cially, Jacques-Abdallah Menon, forgetting or renouncing 
his former principles, burst forth into a furious diatribe 
against the pseudo Brutuses of the clubs and taverns of 
Italy and France; on which signal arose from the 
minions of the empire a unanimous chorus of execra- 
tions against all conspirators, revolutionists, and more 
especially Jacobins—till, overawed by their virulence, 
Josephine began to tremble at the storm she had been 
pitty. ~ 1 the means of exciting. At length, drawing 
near to the ear of Napoleon, she took courage to whis- 
per, in a tone of mingled tenderness and irony—*« What 
need, sire, of all these denunciations?) My memorial re- 
gards neither a Jacobin nor a conspirator: but simply a 
poor plant, whose plots against the safety of the einpire 
should scarcely excite such vast tumults of consterna- 
tion.” , 

Napoleon shrugged his shoulders. “Can you sup- 
pose me the dupe of such absurd pretences?” he ex- 
claimed. “This Charney is a man of high faculties 
and the most dangerous principles: would you pass him 
upon me for a blockhead? The flower, the pavement, 
the whole romance is a mere pretext. The fellow is get- 








ting up a plan of escape! It must be looked to. Menon! 


let a careful eye be kept upon the movements of those’ 
imprisoned for political offences in the citadel of Fenes-. 
trella. One Chamey has presumed to address to me a’ 
memorial. How did he manage to forward his petition | 
otherwise than through the hands of the command 
Is such the discipline kept up in the state-prisons of th 
empire ?” 

Again the empress ventured to interpose in defence o 
her protégé. 

« Enough, madam, enough of this man!” exclaim 
the commander-in-chief; and discouraged and alarmed 
by the displeasure expressed in his words and looks, Jos 
sephine cast down her eyes and was silent from confu4 
sion. General Menon, on the other hand, mortified by 
the public rebuke of the emperor, was not sparing i 
the reprimand despatched to the captain-commandant o 
the citadel of Fenestrella, who, in his turn, as we hav 
seen, vented his vexation on the prisoners committed t 
his charge. Even Girardi, in addition to the cruel sen 
tence of separation from his daughter, (who, on arrivin 
full of hopes at the gate of the fortress, was command 
to appear there no more,) had heen subjected, like Char. 
ney, to a domiciliary visit—by which, however, nothin 
unsatisfactory was elicited. : 

But emotions more painful than those resulting from 
the forfeiture of his manuscripts, now awaited the count. 
As he traversed the court-yard on his way to the bastion 
with the commandant and his’two acolytes, Captain Mo- 
rand, who had either passed without notice, on his arrival, 
the fences and scaffolding surrounding the plant, or was 
now stimulated by the arrogant contumacy of Charney 
to an act of vengeance, paused to point out to Ludovico 
this glaring breach of prison discipline manifested before 
his eyes, 

“ What is the meaning of all this rubbish?” cried 
he. “Is such, sir, the order you maintain in your de- 
partment ?” 











“That, captain,” replied the jailer, ‘in a half hesitat-| 


f 


ing, half grumbling tone, drawing his pipe out of his | © 


mouth with one hand, and raising the other to his cap in | j 


a military salute—* that, under your favour, is the plant | | 


I told you of—which is so good for the gout, and all sorts 
of disorders.” 

Then, letting fall his arm by an imperceptible’ move- 
ment, he replaced his pipe in its usual place. 

“Death and the devil!’ cried the captain; “if these 
gentlemen were allowed to have their way, all the cham- 
bers and courts of the citadel might be made into gardens, 


menageries, or shops—like so many stalls ata fair. Away |) 


with this weed at once, and every thing belonging to it!” 
Ludovico turned his eyes alternately towards the cap- 
tain, the count, and the flower, and was about to inter- 





pose a word or two of expostulation. 

“ Silence!” cried the commandant—“ silence, and do 
your duty.” 

Thus fiercely admonished, Ludovico held his peace. 
Removing the pipe once more from his mouth, he extin- 
guished it, shook out the dust, and deposited it on the 
edge of the wall, while he proceeded to business. De- 
liberately laying aside his cap, his waistcoat, and rubbing 
his hands, as if to gain courage for the job, he paused a 
moment, then suddenly, with a movement of anger as if 
against himself or his chief, seized the haybands and 
matting, and dispersed them over the court. Next went 
the uprights which had supported them; which he tore 
up, one after the other, broke over his knee, and threw 
the pieces on the pavement. His former tenderness for 
Picciola seemed suddenly converted into a fit of ab- 
horrence. 

Charney, meanwhile, stood motionless and stupified— 
his eyes fixed wistfully upon the plant thus exposed to 
view, as if his looks could still afford protection to its 
helplessness. The day had been cool, the sky over- 
clouded, and from the stem which had rallied during the | 
night, sprang several little healthy, verdant shoots. It 
seemed as though Picciola were collecting all her strength | 
to die! 

To die! Picciola!—his own, his only!—the world 
of his existence and his dreams: the pivot on which re- 
volved his very life, to be reduced to nothingness! mid- 
way in his aspirations towards a-higher sphere, the flight 
of the poor captive over whose head Heaven has sus- | 
pended its sentence of expiation, is to be suddenly ar- 
rested! How will he henceforward fill up the vacant } 
moments of his leisure 1—how satisfy the aching void in 
his own bosom’? Picciola, the desert which thou didst 
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people, is about to become once more a solitary wilder- 
ness! No more visions, no more hopes, no more remi- 
niscences, no more discoveries to inscribe, no further 
objects of affection! How narrow will his prison now 
appear—how oppressive its atmosphere—the atmosphere 
of a tomb—the tomb of Picciola! The golden branch— 
the sybilline divining rod, which sufficed to exorcise the 
evil spirits by which he was beset, will no longer protect 
him against himself! The sceptic—the disenchanted 
philosopher, must return to his former mood of incredu- 
lity, and bear once more the burthen of his bitter thoughts, 
with no prospect befure him but eternal extinction! 
No—death were a thousand times preferable to such a 
destiny ! 

As these thoughts glanced through the mind of Char- 
ney, he beheld at the little grated window, the shadow of 
the venerable Girardi. “ Alas!’’ murmured the count, 
“I have deprived him of all he had to live for; and he 
comes tc triumph over my affliction—to curse me—to 
deride me! And he is right: for what are sorrows such 
as mine, compared with those I have heaped upon his 
revered head ?” 

Charney perceived the old man clasping the iron 
window-bars in his trembling hands, but dared not meet 
his eyes, and hazard an appeal to the forgiveness of the 
only human being of whose esteem he was ambitious. 
The count dreaded to find that venerable countenance 
distorted by the expression of reproach or contempt ; and 
when at Jength their glances met, he was touched to the 
soul by the look of tender compassion cast upon him by 
the unhappy father—forgetful of his own sorrows in be- 
holding those of his companion ia misfortune. The only 
tears that had ever fallen from the eyes of the Count de 
Charney,started at that trying moment; But consolatory 
as they were, he dried them hurriedly as they fell, in the 
dread of exposing his weakness to the contempt and mis- 
apprehension of the men by whom he was surrounded. 

Among the spectators of this singular scene, the two 
sbirri alone remained indifferent to what was passing— 
staring vacantly at the prisoner, the old man, the com- 
mandant, and the jailer—wondering what reference their 
emotions might bear to the supposed conspiracy, and 
nothing doubting that the mysterious plant, about to be 
dislodged, would prove to have been a cover to some mo- 
mentous hiding-place. 

Meanwhile, the fatal operations proceeded. Under the 
orders of the commandant, Ludovico was attempting to 
break up the rustic bench, which at first seemed to resist 
his feeble efforts. 

«“ A mallet—take a mallet!” cried Captain Morand. 

Ludovico obeyed ; but the mallet fell from his hands. 

“Death and the devil! how much longer am I to be 
kept waiting?” now vociferated the captain; and the 
jailer immediately let fall a blow, under which the bench 
gave way in a moment. Mechanically Ludovico bent 
down towards his god-daughter, which was now alone 
and undefended in the court—while the count stood 
ghastly and overpowered, big drops of agony rising upon 
his brow. 

« Why destroy it, sir, why destroy it? you must per- 
ceive that the plant is about to die!” he faltered, de- 
scending once more to the abject position of a suppliant. 
But the captain replied only by a glance of ironical 
compassion. It was now his turn to remain silent ! 

“Nay, then,” cried Charney, in a sort of frenzy, 
“since it must needs be sacrificed, it shall die by no hand 
bat mine !” 

«I forbid you to touch it!” exclaimed the command. 
ant; and extending his cane before Charney, as if to 
create a barrier between the prisoner and his idol, he re- 
newed his orders to Ludovico; who, seizing the stem, 
was about to uproot it from the earth. 

The count, startled into submission, stood like an image 
of despair. 

Near the bottom of the stem, below the lowest branches 
where the sap had got power to circulate, a single flower, 
fresh and brilliant, had just expanded! already all the 
others were drooping withered on their stalks; but this 
single one retained its beauty, as yet uncrushed by the 
rude hand of the jailer. Springing in the midst of a 
little tuft of leaves, whose verdure threw out in contrast 
the vivid colours of its petals, the flower seemed to turn 
imploringly towards its master. He even fancied its last 
perfumes were exhaling towards him; and as the tears 
rose in his eyes, seemed to see the beloved object enlarge, 
disappear, and at last bloom out anew. The human 





being and the flower, so strangely attached to each other, 
were interchanging an eternal farewell ! 

If, at that moment, when so many human passions 
were called into action by the existence of an humble 
vegetable, a stranger could thave entered unprepared the 
prison-court of Fenestrella, where the sky shed a sombre 
and saddening reflection—the aspect of the officers of 
justice invested in their tri-coloured soarfs—of the com- 
mandant, issuing his ruthless orders in a tone of author- 
ty—would naturally have seemed to announce some 
frightful execution ; of which Ludovico was the exe- 
cutioner, and Charney the victim whose sentence of death 
had just been recited to him. And see, they come! 
strangers are entering the court; two strangers, the one 
an aide-de-camp of General Menon, the other a page of 
the Empress Josephine. The dust with which their uni- 
forms are covered, attests with what speed they have 
performed their journey to the fortress; yet a minute 
more, and they had been too late! 

At the noise produced by their arrival, Ludovico, rais- 
ing his head, relaxed his grasp of Picciola, and confronted 
Charney face to face. Both the jailer and the prisoner 
were pale as death ! 

The commandant had now received from the bands of 
the aide-de-camp an order, the perusal of which seemed 
to strike him with astonishment ; but after taking a turn 
or two in the court-yard, to compare in his mind the 
order of to-day with that of the day preceding, he as- 
sumed a more courteous demeanour, and approaching 
the Count de Charney, placed in his hands the missive 
of General Menon. Trembling with emotion, the pri- 
soner read as follows: 

“ His majesty the emperor and king deputes me, sir, 
to inform you, that he grants the petition forwarded to 
him by the prisoner Charney, now under your custody 
inthe fortress of Fenestrella, relative to a plant growing 
among the stones of one of its pavements. Such as 
are likely to be injurious to the flower must be instantly 
removed; for which purpose, you are requested to con- 
sult the wishes and convenience of your prisoner.” 

“ Long live the emperor!” cried Ludovico. 

«“ Long live the emperor!” murmured another voice, 
which seemed to issue from the adjoining wall; and 
while all this was proceeding, the commandant stood 
leaning on his cane, by way of keeping himself in coun- 
tenance ; the two officers of justice, completely puzzled, 
were trying in vain to connect the new turn of affairs 
with the plot which their imagination had created ; 
while the aide-de-camp and page secretly wondered what 
could be the motive of the haste which had been so 
urgently recommended to them. The latter now ad- 
dressed Charney, to infétm him that the letter contained 
a postscript in the hand-writing of the empress ; and the 
count, turning over the page, read aloud as follows: 


“TI earnestly recommend Monsieur the Count de 
Charney to the good offices of Captain Morand ; to 
whom I shall feel personally obliged for any acts of 
kindness by which he may be enabled to alleviate the 
situation of his prisoner. JosEPHine.” 


“ Long live the empress!” cried Ludovico. Charney 
said not a word. His feelings could not be satisfied with 
less than raising to his lips the precious signature of his 
benefactress. The letter, held for some minutes in si- 
lence before his eyes, served to conceal his face from the 
curiosity of the spectators. 

—>—— 


CHAPTER XXiIil. 


The commandant of Fenestrella was now unrelaxing 
in his courtesies towards the protégé of her majesty the 
empress queen. There was no further mention of a 
transfer to the northern bastion ; and Charney was even 
authorised to reconstruct his fences for the defence of 
Picciola ; who, feeble and delicate after her recent trans- 
plantation, had more than ever occasion for protection. 
So completely indeed had Captain Morand’s irritation of 
feeling against the prisoner and plant subsided, that every 
morning Ludovico appeared with a message of enquiry 
from the commandant after the wants and wishes of the 
count, and the health of his pretty Picciola. 

Profiting by these favourable dispositions, Charney 
obtained from his munificence an allowance of pens, 
ink, and paper, wherewith to commemorate the sequel 
of his studies.and observations on vegetable physiology ; 








for the letter of the governor of Turin did not go so far 
as to cancel the confiscation which had taken place of 
his former lucubrations. The two judiciary sbirri, after 
carrying off his cambric archives, and submitting them 
to the most careful examination, admitted their incom- 
petency to discover a key to the cypher, and transmitted 
the whole to the minister of police in Paris, that more 
able decypherers might be employed to search out the 
root of the mystery. 

But Charney had now to deplore a far more important 
privation. The commandant, resolved to visit upon Gi- 
rardi, the only victim within his reach, the reprimand 
originally addressed to him by General Menon, had con- 
signed the venerable Italian to a stronger part of the for- 
tress, secure from all communication with the exterior ; 
and the count could not refrain frem bitter self-reproaches, 
when he reflected upon the miserable isolation of the 
poor old man. 

The greater portion of the day, his eyes remained 
mournfully fixed upon the grating in the wall, the little 
window of which was now closed up. In fancy he still 
beheld Girardi extending his arm through tlie bars, and 
trying to bestow upon him a friendly pressure of the 
hand ; nay, he still seemed to see his precious memorial 
to the emperor fluttering against the wall and gradually 
drawn up from his own hands to those of Girardi—thence 
to proceed to the hands of ‘Teresa and the empress. The 
very glance of pity and pardon cast down upon him by 
Girardi in his moment of anguish, seemed to shine 
ineffaceably on the spot ; and often did he hear again the 
ery of exultation which burst from the window on the 
arrival of Picciola’s reprieve. That very sentence of 
pardon is in fact the gift of Girardi and Girardi’s daugh- 
ter: and though solely serviceable to himself, has become 
the fatal origin of their separation and the sorrows of 
the parent and his child. 

Even the countenance of Teresa was restored, by the 
efforts of his imagination, to the spot where alone it had 
been momentarily revealed to his eyes, at the close of 
the uneasy dream which he now believed to have fore- 
shown the approaching perils of his plant. Inseparably 
united in his mind with the Pieciola of his dreams, it 
was always under Aer form and features that the living 
Teresa Girardi was revealed to him. 

One day, as with his eyes upraised towards the grat- 
ing, the prisoner stood indulging in these and similar 
illusions, the dim and dusty window was flung open, and 
a female form appeared behind the grating. But the 
new comer was a swarthy, savage-looking woman, with 
rapacious eyes, and an enormous goitre, in whom the 
count soon recognised the wife of Ludovico. 

From that moment, Charney never cast his eyes to- 
wards the window. ‘The charm was broken. 


—=— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Relieved from all constraint, embedded in new earth, 
and eapaciously framed in the wide pavement, Picciola 
seemed to rise triumphantly from her tribulations. She 
had, however, survived her summer blossoms; with the 
exception of that single flower, the last to open and the 
last to fall. 

Charney already foresaw important discoveries to bo 
deduced from the seed, which was swelling and ripening 
in the calyx. He promised himself the triumph of the 
Dies Seminalis, or feast of the sowers. For space was 
no longer wanting for his experiments: Picciola has 
more than enough room for her own expansion. She 
has every facility to become a mother, and shelter her 
uprising children under the shadow of her branches. 

While waiting this important event, the count be- 
comes eager to ascertain the real name of the fair com- 
panion to whom he is indebted for so many bappy hours. 

«Shall I never be able,” thought Charney, “to be- 
stow upon my foundling, my adopted child, the name she 
inherits from science, in common with her legitimate 
sisters of the plain or mountain ?” 

And at the first visit paid by the commandant to his 
charge, the count admitted his desire to procure an ele- 
mentary botanical work. Morand, unwilling either to 
refuse or to take upon himself the vast responsibility of 
compliance, thought proper to signify the demand in 
punctilious form to the governor of Piedmont. But 
from General Menon, the protégé of the empress was 
now safe from a refusal; and a botanical dictionary soon 
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arrived at the fortress, accompanied by all the folios treat- 
ing of botany which could be obtained from the royal 
library of Turin. 

«I have the honour,” wrote General Menon, “ to fa- 
cilitate to the utmost the wishes of the Sieur Charney ; 
for her majesty the empress queen, a proficient in bo- 
tanical science, (as in many others,) will doubtless be 
glad to learn the name of a plant in whose welfare she 
has deigned to evince an interest.” 

When Ludovico made his appearance with the piles 
of books, under the enormous weight of which his back 
was breaking, Charney could not resist a smile. 

« How !” cried he, “all this heavy artillery, to compel 
a poor helpless flower to give up her name igs 

Nevertheless, it afforded him satisfaction to /ook once 
more upon a book. In turning over the leaves, his heart 
thrilled with pleasure, as in former days, when the at- 
tainment of knowledge was his chief deligit in life. 
What months had now elapsed since printed characters 
were before his eyes! Already a plan of sage and sober 
study was concocting in his excited mind. 

“If ever I am released from captivity,” thought he, 
«I will certainly become a botanist. Instead of scholas- 
tic and pedantic controversies, which serve only to be- 
wilder the human intellect, I will devote myself to a 
science where nature, ever varying, yet still the same, 
dispenses immutable laws to her disciples.” 

The books forwarded for the use of the Count de 
Charney, consisted of the Species Plantarum of Lin- 
neus; the Jnstitutiones rei Herbariz of Tournefort ; the 
Theatrum Botanicum of Bauhin; and the Phytogra- 





phia, Dendrologia, and Agrostographia of Plukenet, | 


Aldrovandus, and Scheuchzer ; besides half a hundred 
works of minor classicality, in the French, English, and 
Italian languages. 

Though somewhat startled by so formidable an array 
of learning, the count was not discouraged ; and, by 
way of preparation for the worst, opened the thinnest 
volume of the collection, and began to examine the index 
in search of the most euphonous titles afforded by bo- 
tanic nomenclature. He longed to appropriate to his 
purpose some of the softer saints of the floral calendar ; 
such as Alcea, Alisma, Andryala, Bromelia, Celosia, Co- 
ronilla, Euphrasia, Helvellia, Passiflora, Primula, Santo- 
lina, or some other equally soft to the lip, and harmoni- 
ous to the ear. 

And now, for the first time, he began to tremble, lest 
his pretty favourite should inherit some quaint or harsh 
patronymic. A masculine or neuter termination would 
put to flight all his poetical vagaries concerning his gen- 
tle friend. What, for instance, would become of his 
ethereal Picciola, if her earthly prototype were to be 
saluted as Rumex Obtusifolius, Satyrium, Hyoscyamus, 
Gossypium, Cynoglossum, Cucubalus, Cenchrus, Bux- 
us; or, worse still, and in more vulgar phrase, as Old 
Man, Dogtooth, Houndstongue, Cuckoo-flower, Devil-in- 
a-bush, Men and Chickens, or Spiderwort! How should 
he support such a disenchantment of his nympholeptic 
imagination! No! better not to risk the vexation of 
such an ordeal. 

Yet, in spite of himself, he found it impossible to re- 
sist the temptation of opening every successive volume— 
led on from page to page by the development of the 
mighty mysteries of nature, but irritated by the love of 
system prevailing among the learned, by whom so charm- 
ing a science has been rendered the harshest, most tech- 
nical, and most perplexed, of all the branches of natural 
history. 

For a whole week, he devoted himself to the analysis 
of his flower, with a view to classification, but without 
success. In the chaos of so many strange words, vary- 
ing from system to system—bewildered by the vast and 
ponderous synonymy which, like the net of Vulcan, 
overspreads the beauties of botany, overpowering them 
by its weight, he soon gave up the attempt ; having con- 
sulted each author in succession, for a clue, wandering 
from classes to orders, from orders to tribes, from tribes 
to families, from families to species, from species to in- 
dividuals; and losing all patience with the blind guides, 
ever at variance among themselves with respect to the 
purpose and denomination of the parts of organisation 
in vegetable life. 

At the close of his investigations, the poor little flower, 
the last upon the tree, examined petal by petal, and to 
the very depth of her calyx, suddenly fell off one-day 
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hopes of enquiry into the progress of the seed, the re- 
production of his favourite, the maternity of the lovely 
Picciola ! 
“ She shall have no other title than Prccroxa !” cried 
Charney. “ Picciola, the flower of the captive. What 
do I want to know more of her name or nature? To 
what purpose this idle thirst after human knowledge ?” 
In a moment of petulance, Charney even threw down 
the vast heap of folios which had served to perplex him; 
when, from one of the volumes, came fluttering forth a 
slip of paper, on which had been recently inscribed in 
the handwriting of a woman, the following verse, pur- 
porting to be a quotation from the holy scriptures :-— 
“ Hope, and bid thy neighbour hope; for, behold, I 
have not forsaken ye, and a day of consolation is at 

hand.” 
— 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Charney perused and reperused a hundred times a 
sentence which he could not but believe to have been 
especially addressed to himself. His correspondent was 
evidently a woman ; but it grieved him to reflect that the 
only one to whom he was indebted for real acts of service, 
the only woman who had ever devoted herself to his 
cause, was still so imperfectly known to him, that he was 
ignorant of the very sound of her voice, and by no 
means sure of recognising her person, should she present 
herself before him. 

But by what means had Teresa contrived to evade the 
vigilance of his Argus in the transmission of her letter ? 

Poor girl! Afraid to compromise her father by the 
mere mention of his name !—Unhappy father! te whom 
he is unable to afford consolation by the sight of the 








into the hand of the operator, bearing with it Charney’s 


handwriting of his child! 

Often, indeed, had Charney’s nights been rendered 
sleepless by the idea of the solitary old man, to whom he 
had been the innocent cause of such irreparable injury, 
when one night, as he was lying awake, absorbed in 
these afflicting recollections, his ear was struck by an 
unaccustomed sound in the chamber above his own, 
which had remained uninhabited during the whole pe- 
riod of his confinement at Fenestrella. 

Next morning, Ludovico entered his apartment, his 
countenance full of meaning, which he vainly attempted 
to compose to its usual vacuity of expression. 

«“ What is the matter ?”’ demanded the count; “has 
any thing unusual occurred in the citadel ?” 

“ Nothing particular, Signor Conte; nothing of any 
consequence, only we have had a sudden influx of pri- 
soners ; and the chambers of the northern and southern 
turrets being full, the commandant is under the necessity 
of placing another state prisoner in this part of the for- 
tress, who must share with you the use of the courtyard. 
But this need be no hinderance to your pursuits. We 
receive at Fenestrella only gentlemen of high considera- 
tion,—that is, 1 mean we have no thieves or robbers 
among our prisoners. But stay, here is the new-comer, 
waiting to pay you his visit of inauguration.” 

Charney half rose at this announcement, scarcely 
knowing whether to grieve or rejoice at the intelligence ; 
but on turning to do the honours to his unexpected 
guest, what was his amazement to bebold the door open 
for the admission of —Girardi! 

After gazing upon each other for a moment in silence, 
as if still doubtful of the reality of their good fortune, the 
hands of the two prisoners were suddenly pressed to- 
gether in mutual gratulations. 

“ Well and good,” cried Ludovico, with a cordial 
smile; “no need, I see, of a master of the ceremonies 
between you; the acquaintance has been quickly made ;” 
and away he went, leaving them to the enjoyment of 
each other’s society. 

“ To whom are we indebted, I wonder, for this happy 
meeting !” was Charney’s first exclamation. 

“To my daughter—doubtless to my daughter,” replied 
Girardi. “Every consolation of my life reaches me 
through the hands of my Teresa.” 

“ Do you know this handwriting ?” inquired Charney, 
drawing forth from his casket the slip of paper he so 
dearly treasured. 

“Tt is Teresa’s !’ cried Girardi; “it is the writing of 
my child! She has not negleetgd us, nor have her pro- 
mises been tardy in their accomplishment. But how did 
this letter reach your hands ?” 


lessly put forth his hand to receive back the slip of 
paper ; but perceiving that the poor old man silently de- 
tained it, perusing it word by word, letter by letter, and 
raising it a thousand times with trembling hands to his 
lips, he saw that the pledge was lost to him for ever; 
and experienced a regret at the loss, which appeared al- 
most unaccountable. 

After the first moments passed in conjectures, concern- 
ing Teresa and the spot where she was likely to have 
taken refuge, Girardi began to examine the lodgings of 
his new friend ; and gravely proceeded to decypher the 
inscriptions on the wall. Two among them had been 
already modified ; and the old man could readily discern 
in this recantation the influence exercised by Picciola 
over her votary. One of the maxims of Charney ran as 
follows:—“ Mankind maintain, upon the surface of the 
earth, the position they will one day hold below it,— 
side by side, without a single bond of union. Physically 
considered, the world is a mob, where millions meet and 
jostle together ; morally speaking, it is a solitary wilder- 
ness.” 

To this withering sentence the hand of Girardi added, 
“ Unless to him who has a friend.” Then, turning to 
his young companion, the old man extended his arms 
towards him, and a mutual embrace sealed between them 
a compact of eternal friendship. 

Next day, they dined together in the camera of the 
count; Charney seated upon the bed, and his venerable 
guest upon the chair, the sculptured table between them be- 
ing covered with double rations, viz., a fine trout from the 
lake of Avigliano, cray-fish from the Cenise, a bottle of 
excellent Mondovi wine, and a piece of the celebrated 
Millesimo cheese, known over italy under the name of 
rubiola. The feast was a noble one for a prison ; but 
Girardi’s purse was richly replenished, and the com- 
mandant willing to sanction every accommodation which 
Ludovico could afford to the two prisoners, within the 
letter of his instructions from head-quarters, 

Never had Charney more thoroughly enjoyed the 
pleasures of the table. The happiest spirit of social in- 
tercourse was already established between them. If ex- 
ercise and the waters of the Eurotas imparted a zest to the 
black broth of the Lacedemonians, how much more the 
presence and conversation of a friend to the flavour of 
the choice viands of Piedmont ! 

Their hearts expanded with the sense of enjoyment. 
Without scruple, without preamble, but as if in fulfil- 
ment of the sacred engagements conveyed in their pro- 
mises of friendship, Charney began to relate the pre- 
sumptuous studies and idle vanities of his youth ; while 
Girardi, by way of encouragement to his candour, did 
not hesitate to avow the early errors of his own. 


~o—— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Girardi was a native of Turin; in which city his 
progenitors had established a considerable manufactory 
of arms. From time immemorial Piedmont has afforded 
a medium for the transmission of opinions and mer- 
chandise fiom Italy to France, and a medium for the 
transmission of merchandise and opinions from France 
to Italy ; some portion of each of course being detained 
on the road. The breezes of France had breathed on 
Girardi’s father, who was a philosopher, a reformer, a dis- 
ciple of Voltaire ;—the breezes of Italy upon his mother, 
who was a zealot to the utmost extent of bigotry. The 
boy, loving and respecting both parents, and listening to 
both with equal confidence, participating in both their 
natures, became of necessity an amphibious moralist and 
politician. A republican, as well as a devotee, he was 
incessantly projecting the union of liberty and religion ; 
a holy alliance which he purposed to accomplish after a 
manner of his own. For Girardi was but twenty ; and 
at that period, people were young at twenty years of 
age. 

The enthusiastic youth was soon compelled to give 
pledges on both sides. ‘The Piedmontese nobility re- 
tained certain nobiliary privileges,—such as an exclusive 
right to appeat in a box “at the theatre, or to dance at a 
public ball; and dancing-was held to.be an aristocratic 
exercise, in which the middle classes must content them- 
selves with the part of spectators, 

At the head of a band of young people of his own 
age, Giacomo Girardi chose, however, one day to in- 
fringe the national rule established by bis betters; and 





The count related all the circumstances, then care- 





ata public ball headeda quadiille of untitled dancers, 
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in the very face of the aristocratic portion of the assem- 
bly. The patrician dancers, indignant at the innovation, 
would fain have put a stop to the attempt ; but vocifer- 
ous cries of “ Amusement for all alike,—dancing for high 
and low,” were raised by the plebeians ; and to this out- 
break of sedition succeeded other cries of a liberal na- 
ture. In the tumult that ensued, twenty challenges were 
given and refused, not from cowardice but pride ; and 
the imprudent Giacomo, carried away by the impetuosity 
of his age and character, ended with inflicting a blow 
upon the proudest and most insolent of his adversaries. 

The unpremeditated insult proved of serious moment. 
The influential family of San Marsano swore that it 
should not pass unpunished ; the knights of St..Maurice, 
of the Annunciation, all the chivalry and nobility of the 
country, (which any infringement of privilege is sure to 
render unanimous,) affected to resent the offence both 
individually and collectively. At his father’s suggestion, 
the young man took refuge with one of his relations, vicar 
of a small village in the principality of Masserano, in 
the environs of Bielle, and in consequence of his flight, 
Girardi was condemned, as contumacious, to five years’ 
banishment from Turin. 

The dignity to which the whole business was rashly 
elevated by all this notoriety, investing a boyish affray 
with the importance of a conspiracy, imparted consider- 
able consequence to Giacomo Girardi in the eyes of his 
fellow-countrymen. Some saluted him as champion of 
the liberties of the people; others as one of those dan- 
gerous innovators who still dreamed of restoring the in- 
dependence of Piedmont ; but while at the court of Turin, 
the insolent chastiser of nobility was denounced as a 
leading member of the democratic faction, the poor little 
partisan was quietly ministering to the performance of a 
village mass, after the fervent fulfilment of his own reli- 
gious duties! 

This stormy commencement of a life which had 
seemed predestined to peace and tranquillity, exercised a 
powerful influence over the fortunes of Giacomo Girardi. 
In his old age, he was fated to pay a severe penalty for 
the follies of his boyhood, for, upon his arrest on the 
groundless charge of having attempted the life of the 
First Consul, his accusers did not fail to recur to his 
early disorders, as an evidence of his dangerous tendency 
as a disturber of the public peace. 

But from the moment of quitting Turin, and during 
the whole period of his exile, Giacomo, indifferent to the 
love of equality instilled into him by his father, resigned 
himself to the influence of the religious principles de- 
rived from his mother. He even carried them to excess ; 
and his relative, the worthy priest, whose faith was sin- 
cere, but whose capacity narrow and uncultivated, in- 
stead of checking the exalted fervour of the young en- 
thusiast, excited it to the utmost, in the hope that the 
loveliness of Christian humility would impose a check 
upon the impetuosity of his character. But in the se- 
quel, the worthy vicar repented the rashness of his cal- 
culations ; for Giacomo would hear of nothing now, but 
embracing the sacerdotal profession. ‘The wild, hot- 
headed young man insisted on becoming a priest of the 
altar. 

In the hope of arresting a measure which would de- 
prive them of their only son, his father and mother got 
him recalled home; and by the utmost eloquence of pa- 
rental tenderness, prevailed upon him to resign his pro- 
jects and acquiesce in their own. In a few months, Gia- 
como Girardi was married to a beautiful girl, selected for 
him by his family. But, to the great astonishment of 
his friends, the young fanatic not only persisted in re- 
garding his lovely bride as an adopted sister, but exer- 
cised over her mind so strong an influence, as to per- 
suade her to retire into a convent, while he returned to 
his pious calling in the neighbourhood of Bielle. - 

At a short distance from his favourite village, rose the 
last branch of the Pennine Alps—a vast and towering 
chain of mountains; the highest peak of which, Monte 
Mucrone, overshaflowed a gloomy little valley ;—shaggy 
with overhanging rocks, obscured by mists, bordered by 
awful precipices, and appearing at a distance to embody 
all the horrors with which Dante and Virgil have in- 
vested the entrance to the infernal regions. But on 
drawing nearer to the defile, the impending rocks were 
found to be clefted with verdure; the precipices to be 

relieved by gentle slopes, where flowering shrubs afforded 
a beautiful ladder of vegetation, interspersed with natu- 
ral bowers and thickets ; while the mists, varying in hue 





according to the reflections of the sun, after becoming 
white, pink, or violet, evaporated altogether under the in- 
fluence of the noon-tide radiance. It was then that, 
deep in the lovely valley, a lake of about five hundred 
feet in length became appdrent, alimented by crystal 
springs, and giving rise to the little river called the 
Oroppa, which at some distance further encircled and 
formed into an island, one of the verdant hillocks of the 
valley, on which the piety of the inhabitants has erected, 
at great cost, and consecrated to the Holy Virgin, one of 
the most remarkable churches in the country. If the 
legend is to be believed, St. Eusebius himself, on his re- 
turn from a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, deposited there 
a wooden statue of the Virgin, carved by a hand no less 
holy than that of St. Luke the Evangelist; which he 
was desirous of securing from the profanations of the 
Arians. 

In this sequestered vale, on the banks of this lonely 
lake, surrounded by the shrubby rocks and gentle preci: 
pices,—in this church, and at the foot of the. miraculous 
statue, did Giacomo Girardi dream away five years of his 


bride for that of the wooden lady of Oroppa. 

Incapable of distinguishing between credulity and 
faith, unaware that superstition may degenerate into 
idolatry, that all extremes are unacceptable to Gop, he 


ers,—but a divinity of his own,—the tutelary genius of 
the place. Before the miraculous image he passed his 
nights and days, in prayers and tears, praying for a 
higher spiritualisation and weeping over imaginary faults. 
His heart was that of a child,-—his mind that of a fa- 
natic. In vain did the vicar, his worthy relative, labour 


reason. In vain, to distract his thoughts from one fixed 
and dangerous idea, did he suggest a pilgrimage to other 
spots of peculiar sanctity dedicated to the worship of the 
Virgin. 
retto, or the Saint Mary of Bologna or of Milan. He 
was infatuated by the pretended virtue of a material 


nounced all homage to its celestial prototype. 

The sentiments of the enthusiast, if they eventually 
lost in depth, gained only in extent. 
Oroppa was surrounded by a whole court of saints and 
saintesses ;—and to each of these, the infatuated Giacomo 
assigned some peculiar duty of intercession. From one, 
he implored the dispersion of the clouds charged with 


crone, sometimes rattled down upon his beloved valley. 
To another, he assigned the task of comforting his mo- 
ther for his absence, and sustaining the spiritual weak- 
ness of his young wife. A third, he implored to watch 
over him in sleep,—a fourth to defend him against the 
temptations of Satan. His devotion, by this means, de- 
generated into an impure polytheism, and Mount Oroppa 
into a new Olympus, where every divinity but the one 
Almighty God was honoured with a shrine. 

Subjecting himself to the severest discipline, the most 
painful privations, he continued to macerate himself, 
to fast, to remain whole days without nourishment ; 
and the exhaustion that ensued was qualified with the 
name of divine ecstasy! He saw visions, he heard re- 
velations, After the delusion of the Quietists, he fan- 
cied that, by subjugating his physical nature, he could 
develope and render visible his soul. But while resign- 
ing himself to this chimera, and holding imaginary dis- 
course with his immaterial nature, Girardi’s health gave 
way, and his reason became disurdered. 

One day, a voice seemed to address him from on 
high, commanding him to go and convert the heretic 
Waldenses, remnants of which persecuted sect still ex- 
ist in the Valais. He accordingly set off, traversed the 
country adjoining the river Sesia, attained the summit of 
the Alps, near Monte Rosa, and there, suddenly arrested 


self under the necessity of passing several months in a 
chalet. 

This place of general refuge, designated, in the lan- 
guege of the country /as strad/as, or the stables, con- 


wards the south, but carefully closed in all other direc- 
tions by strong pine-logs filled in with moss and lichens, 
cemented into a mass by resinous gums. Here, in in- 





young existence—rejecting the adoration of his lovely | 


little suspected that it was not the Mary of scripture, the | 
mother of the Redeemer, to whom he dedicated his pray- | 


to repress this unnatural fervour, and bring him back to | 


Giacomo would not hear of our lady of Lo- 
image, a piece of black and worm-eaten wood ; and re- | 


The Virgin of | 


hail-showers, which, from the heights of Monte Mu- 


in his course by the snow of an early winter, found him- | 


sisted in a vast shed, five hundred feet square, open to- | 


clement weather, men, women, children, flocks, and } in his bosom correspondent transports of love and joy. 
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herds, united together, as in a common habitation, under 
the control of the oldest member of the tribe. A large 
hearth, constantly supplied with fuel, sparkled in the 
centre of the dwelling ; over which was suspended an 
enormous boiler, in which, alternately or together, the 
food of the community was prepared,—consisting of 
dried vegetables, pork, mutton, quarters of chamois, or 
cutlets of the flesh of the marmot; eaten afterwards at a 
general meal, with bread made of chestnut-meal, and a 
| fermented liquor made from cranberries and whortle- 
berries. 

Occupations were not wanting in the chalet. The 
children and flocks were to be attended to; the winter 
cheeses to be made; the spinning, which was incessantly 
at work; aad instruments of husbandry, in progress of 
manufacture, to force into cultivation, during the short 
summer season, the shallow soil of the adjacent rocks. 
| Garments of sheep-skin were also manufactured, baskets 
| of the bark of trees, and a variety of elegant trifles carved 

in sycamore, or larchwood, for sale in the nearest towns. 
The population of the chalet, cheerful and laborious, suf- 
fered not an hour to pass unimproved ; and songs and 
| laughter intermingled with the strokes of the axe, and 
busy murmur of the wheel. Labour scarcely appeared 
a task, and study and prayer were accounted the duty 
and recreation of the day. Harmonious and well-prac- 
tised voices united in chorus for the daily execution of 
pious canticles; the elder shepherds instructed the young 
in reading and arithmetic,—nay, even in music, and a 
smattering of Latin; for the civilisation of the higher 
| Alps, like its vegetation, seems to be preserved under the 
snow ; and it is no uncommon thing to see, at the re- 
turn of spring, schoolmasters and minstrels descend from 
the chalets, to diffuse knowledge and hilarity among the 
agricultural villages of the plain. 

The worthy hosts of Giacomo proved to be Waldenses. 
The opportunity was an auspicious one for the young 
apostle; but scarcely had he let fall a word of the pur- 
port of his mission, when the octogenarian chief of the 
community, high in the renown secured among these 
humble peasants by a life of industry and virtue, cut 
short his expectations. 

“ Our fathers,” said he to the young man, “ endured 
exile, persecution, death—rather than subscribe to the 
image-worship practised among your people. Hope not, 
therefore, that your feeble powers will effect what cen- 
turies of persecution failed to accomplish. Stranger! 
you have found shelter under our roof, and therein, for 
your own safety, must abide. Pray, therefore, to God, 
according to the dictation of your own conscience, as 
we do according to ours; but-be advised by the experi- 
| ence of a gray-beard, and take part in the labours pro- 

ceeding around you ; or in this solitude, remote from the 
rumours and excitements of social life, want of occupa- 
tion will destroy you. Be our companion, our brother, 
so long as the winter snows weigh upon your existence 
and our own; and at the return of spring leave us, un- 
questioned as you came; without so much as bestowing 
| your benediction on our hearth ; nay, without even turn- 
ing back upon your path, to salute, by a farewell gesture, 
those by whose fire you have been warmed, and at whose 
frugal board nourished. For, having shared their indus- 
try, you will owe them nothing. The fruit of your own 
labour will have maintained you; and should any debt 
be still owing, the God of mercy will repay us a thou- 
sandfold our hospitality to the son of the stranger.” 
Forced to submit to a proposition so reasonable, Gia- 
| como remained five months an inmate of the chalet, and 
an eye-witness of the virtuous career of its inhabitants. 
Night and morning, he heard their prayers and thanks- 
givings offered up to the throne of grace—to the throne 
of the one omnipresent Gop; and his mind, no longer 
excited by the objects which had wrought its exaltation, 
became gradually composed to a reasonable frame. When 
the prison of ice, constructed for him by nature, ceased 
to hold him captive, and the sun, shining out with the 
return of spring, developed before his eyes all the beauty 
|} and majesty of the mountain-scenery by which he. was 
| surrounded, the idea of the Almighty Lord of the uni- 
verse seemed to manifest itself powerfully to his mind, 


and resume its fitting influence on his heart. 

The geniality of the weather, reviving all nature 
} around him, with her swarming myriads of birds and 
| bees hovering over the new-born flowers, starting anew 
| to life from beneath their winter mantle of snow, awoke 
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It were vain to dilate on the expansion of human feeling 
which gradually enlarged his perceptions, The good 
old chief had begun to entertain an affection for him ; 
and, though unlearned in pedantic lore, had stored up, 
in the course of his long existence, an infinity of facts 
and observations, which, joined to those inherited fr m 
the lessons of his fathers, inspired him with knowledge 
of the Creator through the wisdom of his works. In a 
word, the presimptuous youth, who had entered that 
humble asylum for the purpose of converting its people 
to his opinions, eventually quitted it, Aimse/f converted 
to their own! nay, the industrious habits he had ac- 
quired, and the examples of domestic happiness he had 
witnessed, had brought him to a due sense of his error 
in neglecting the happiness and duties with which Provi- 
dence had endowed his existence. 

Giacomo’s first visit after quitting Monte Rosa, was 
to the convent in which his wife was immured. A whole 
romance might be developed in the history of his wooing, 
and the difficulties with which his courtship was beset. 
Suffice it, that after many months devoted to the oblite- 
ration of the lessons he had himself inculcated, Girardi, 
aided by the influence of his parents, succeeded in re- 
moving his wife from the cloistral seclusion to which he 
had devoted her; and became, in the sequel, the hap- 
piest of husbands and of fathers, 

The errors of his youth were now redeemed by years 
of wisdom and of virtue. Established in his native city 
of Turin, in the enjoyment of a handsome fortune, the 
thriving speculations in which he was engaged might 
have rendered it colossal, but for the systematic benevo- 
lence which rendered the opulence of Girardi a second 
providence to the poor. ‘Todo good was the occupation 
of his life; his favourite recreation was the study of 
animated nature. Girardi became a proficient in natural 
history ; and as Gop is greatest in the least of his works, 
entomology chiefly engaged his attention. It was this 
interest in the organisation and habits of insects, which 
had obtained for him from Ludovico, in the earlier stages 
of his imprisonment, the appellation of “The Fly- 
catcher.” 








— 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


The two prisoners had no longer any secrets from 
each other! After glancing rapidly over the history of 
their several lives, they returned to the various incidents 
of each, and the emotions to which they had given rise. 
They sometimes spoke of Teresa; but at the very men- 
tion of her name, a vivid blush overspread the face of 
Charney, and the old man himself grew grave and sad. 
Any allusion to the absent angel was sure to be followed 
by an interval of mournful silence. 

Their discourse usually turned upon the discussion of 
some point of morality ; or comments upon the eccen- 
tricities of human nature. Girardi’s philosophy, mild 
and benevolent, invested the happiness of man in the 
love of his fellow creatures ; nor could Charney, though 
half converted to his opinions, understand by what means 
this spirit of tenderness and indulgence could survive 
the injuries which the philosopher had endured from 
mankind. 

“ Surely,” said he, “you must have bestowed your 
malediction on those who, after basely calumniating you, 
tore you from the bosom of domestic happiness—from 
the arms of your daughter ?” 

«“ The offence of a few,’” replied Girardi, “ was not to 
subvert my principles of action towards the whole. 
Even those few, blinded by political fanaticism, fancied 
they were fulfilling a duty. Trust me,my young friend, 
it is indispensable to survey even the injuries we receive 
through a medium of pardon and pity. Which of us 
has not required forgiveness for a fault?’ Which of us 
has not, in his turn, mistaken error for the truth? St. 
John bequeathed to us the blessed axiom that Gop 1s 
Love! True and beautiful proposition! since by love 
alone the soul re-elevates itself to its celestial source, 
and finds courage for the endurance of misfortune! Had 
I entered into captivity with a particle of hatred in my 
soul against my fellow creatures, I should have expired 
in my embittered loneliness. But Heaven be praised, I 
have never been the prey of a single painful reflection. 
The recollection of my good and faithful friends, whose 
hearts I knew were suffering with every suflering of my 








own, served to stimulate my affection towards mankind ; 
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and the only unlucky moment of my captivity was that 
in which I was debarred the sight of a fellow creature.” 

“ How!” cried Charney, “ were you ever subjected to 
such a deprivation ?” 

«“ At my first arrest,’ resumed Girardi, “I was trans- 
ported to a dungeon in the citadel of Turin ; so framed 
as to render communication impossible even with my 
jailer. My food was conveyed to me by a turning box 
inserted in the wall; and during a whole month, not the 
slightest sound interrupted the stillness of my solitude. 
It needs to have undergone all I then experienced, fully 
to comprehend the fallacy of that savage philosophy 
which denied society to be the natural condition of the 
human species. The wretch condemned to isolation 
from his kind, is a wretch indeed! To hear no human 
voice—to meet no human eye—to be denied the pressure 
of a human hand—to find only cold and inanimate ob- 
jects on which to rest one’s brow—one’s breast—one’s 
heart—is a privation to which the strongest might fall a 
victim! The month I thus endured weighed like years 
upon my nature; and when, every second day, I dis- 
cerned the footsteps of my jailer in the corridor, coming 
to renew my provisions, the mere sound caused my heart 
to leap within me. While the box was turning round, 
I used to strain my eyes in hopes to catch, at the crevice, 
the slightest glimpse of his face, his hand, his very dress; 
and my disappointment drove me to despair. Could I 
have discerned a human face, even bearing the charaeters 
of cruelty or wickedness, I should have thought it full of 
beauty ; and had the man extended his arms towards me 
in kindness, have blessed him for the concession! But 
the sight of a human face was denied me till the day of 
my translation to Fenestiella; and my only resource 
consisted in feeding the reptiles which shared my cap- 
tivity, and in meditating upon my absent child !” 

Charney started at the allusion: but his venerable 
companion was himself too much distressed to notice the 
emotion of his young friend. 

« At length,” said he after a long pause, which served 
to restore him to his usual serenity, “ a favourable change 
befel me even in my dungeon. I discovered, by means 
of a straggling ray of light, a crevice produced by the 
insertion of an iron cross by way of support into the 
walls of my dungeon: which, though it enabled me to 
obtain only an oblique glimpse of the opposite wall, be- 
came a source of exquisite enjoyment. My cell hap- 
pened to be situated under the keep of the citadel; and 
one blessed day, I noticed for the first time the shadow 
of a man distinctly reflected upon the wall. A sentinel 
had doubtless been posted on the platform over my head ; 
for the shadow went and came, and I could distinguish 
the form of the man’s uniform, the epaulet, the knap- 
sack, the point of his bayonet—the very vacillation of 
his feather ! 

« Till evening extinguished my resource, I remained 
at my post; and how shall I describe the thrill of joy 
with which I acknowledged so unexpected a consolation ! 
I was no longer alone; I had once more a living com- 
panion! Next day and the days succeeding, the shadow 
of another soldier appeared; the sentinels were ever 
changing, but my enjoyment was the same. It was al- 
ways a man—always a fellow creature I knew to be near 
me—a living, breathing fellow creature—whose move- 
ments I could watch, and whose dispositions conjecture. 
When the moment came for relieving guard, I welcomed 
the new comer, and bade good-bye to his predecessor. I 
knew the corporal by sight; 1 could recognise the-differ- 
ent profiles of the men ; nay, (dare I avow such a weak- 
ness!) some among them were objects of my predilec- 
tion. The attitude of their persons, or comparative 
vivacity of their movements, became so many indications 
of character, from which their age and sentiments might 
be inferred. One paced gaily along, turning lightly on 
his heel, balancing his musket in sport, or waving his 
head in cadence to the air he was whistling; he was 
doubtless young and gay, cheered by visions of happi- 
ness and love. Another paced along, with his brow in- 
clining, pausing often, and leaning with his arms crossed 
upon his musket, meditating mournfully, perhaps, upon 
his distant village, his absent mother, his childhood’s 
friends. He passed his hand rapidly éver his eyes—per- 
haps to dash away the tears gathered by these tender 
retrospections ! 

“ For many of these shadows I felt a lively interest, 
an inexplicable compassion; and the balm thus called 
into existence within my bosom shed its soothing in- 





fluence over my fate. Trust me, my good young friend, 
the truest happiness is that we derive from our sympathy 
with our fellow creatures.” 

“ Why, why did I not become earlier acquainted with 
you, excellent man?” cried Charney, deeply affected. 
“ How different, then, had been the tenor of my life! 
But what right have Ito complain? Have I not found 
in this desolate spot all that was denied me amid the 
splendour of the world? a devoted heart—a noble soul 
—an anchor of strength! virtue and truth—Girardi and 
Picciola?” 

For among all these effusions of the heart, Picciola 
was not forgotten. The two friends had constructed a 
more capacious seat beside her; where, side by side, and 
facing the lovely plant, they passed hour after hour to- 
gether, all three in earnest conversation. Charney had 
given to this new seat the name of “ The Bench of Con- 
ference,” : 

There did the simple-minded Girardi aspire for once 
to eloquence ; for without eloquence in the expositor, no 
conviction. Nor were either eloquence or conviction 
wanting. 

The bench had become the rostrum of a professor; a 
professor, though less learned than his scholar, infinitely 
wiser and more enlightened. The professor is Giacomo 
Girardi, the pupil the Count de Charney, and the book 
in process of exposition—Picciola ! 


oe 


CHAPTER XXVIIL. 


As autumn approached, Charney could not forbear 
expressing to his friend, as they sat together on the 
bench of conference, his regret at losing all hope of Pic- 
ciola’s second flowering, and his lamentations over her 
last blossom. 

Girardi immediately attempted to supply the loss by a 
dissertation on the fructification of plants, and the evi- 
dence thereby afforded of the intervention of an all-wise 
Providence. 

Girardi first alluded to the winged form of the seeds 
of certain plants, whose foliage, large and complicated, 
would oppose their dispersion but for the feathery tuft 
attached to each, which causes them to float in the at- 
mosphere ; and described the elastic pods in which others 
are enclosed, which, opening by a sudden spring, at the 
moment of maturity, discharge the seed to a distance. 
“ These wings, these springs,” observed the old man, 
“are hands and feet bestowed upon them by the Al- 
mighty, that they may reach their destined place, and 
germinate in the sunshine. What human eye, for in- 
stance,” said he, “ is able to follow, in their aerial flight, 
the membranous seeds of the elm, the maple, the pine, 
the ash—circling in the atmosphere amid volumes of 
other seeds, rising by their own buoyancy, and appa- 
rently flying in search of the birds, of which they are to 
form the nourishment ?” 

The old man next proceeded to explain the phenome- 
na of aquatic plants; how the seeds of those destined 
for the adornment of brooks, or the banks of lakes or 
ponds, are endowed with a form enabling them to float 
upon the water, so as to deposit themselves in various 
parts of the beach, or cross from one bank to another ; 
while such as are intended to take root in the bed of the 
river fall at once by their own weight to the bottom, and 
give birth to reeds and rushes, or those beautiful water- 
lilies, whose roots are in the mud beneath, while their 
large green shining leaves, and snow-white blossoms, 
float in pride and glory upon the bosom of the waters. 
The vallisneria was not forgotten; the male and female 
plants of which being disunited, the former uncoils her 
long spiral peduncle, to raise her flower above the sur- 
face of the stream, while the male, unpossessed of a 
similar faculty, breaks its fragile flower-stalk, and rises 
spontaneously to the surface, to accomplish the act of 
fecundation. 

« How is it,” cried Charney, “ (f&t men remain in- 


-sensible to the existence of these wondrous prodigies of 


nature 17? 

And the old man rejoiced at the exclamation, as a 
proof that his lessons were not shed upon a barren and 
ungrateful soil. 

«Tell me,” demanded the count, “has the insect 
creation, to which your studies have been peculiariy ad- 
dressed, furnished you with facts as curious as those for 
which I am indebted to my Picciola ?” 
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« So curious,” replied Girardi, « that you will not fully 
appreciate even the marvels of Picciola till you have 
Tbecome acquainted with the hosts of animated beings 
) which hover over her verdant branches. You will then 
earn to admire the secret laws which connect the plant 
') with the insect, the insect with the plant; and perceive 
‘that ‘order is Heaven’s first law,’ and that one vast in- 
telligence influences the whole creation.” 

Girardi was proceeding to enlarge upon the harmony 
of the universe, when pausing suddenly,’he pointed out 
Fito his companion a brilliant and beautiful butterfly, 
poised on one of the twigs of his plant, with a peculiar 
Pquivering of the wings. “ See!” cried he, “ Picciola 
hastens to expound my theory! An engagement has 
Jiust been contracted between her and yonder insect, 
which is now consigning its posterity to her guardian- 
ship.” 
yee when the butterfly flew.away, Chatney verified 
‘the assertion by examining a little group of eggs, at- 
“tached by a viscous substance to the bark. 

* «Do you imagine,” enquired Girardi, «that it is by 
chance the butterfly has proceeded. hither, to entrust to 
’ Picciola this precious deposit? On.the contrary, nature 
“has assigned to every plant analogies with certain insects. 
‘Every plant has its insect to lodge, its insect to feed, 
‘Admire the long chain of connection between them! 
~ This butterfly, when a caterpillar, was nourished on the 
‘substance of a plant of the same species as Picciola ; 
and after undergoing its appointed transformations, and 
become a butterfly, it fluttered faithless from flower to 
flower, sipping the sweets of a thousand different necta- 
Tries. But no sooner did the moment of maturity arrive 
Jfor a creature that never beheld its mother, and will never 
behold its children, (for, its task fulfilled, it is now about 
to die,) than by. an instinct surer than the best lessons 

of experience, it flew hither to deposit its progeny on a 

lant similar to that by which, under a diflerent fori 

and in a different season, it was fed and protected. In- 
stinctively conscious that little caterpillars will emerge 

“from its eggs, it forgets, for their sake, the habits it has 
acquired as a butterfly ! 

“ Who taught her all this? Who endowed her with 
| memory, powers of reasoning, and recognising the pecu- 
| liarities of a vegetable, whose present foliage bears no 
resemblance to that which it bore during the spring ? 
The most experienced botanist is often mistaken—the 
Vinsect, never !” 

Charney involuntarily testified his surprise. 

“You have still. more to learn,” interrupted Girardi. 
“Examine the branch selected by the insect. It is one 
of the largest and. strongest on the tree—not one of the 
| new shoots, likely to be decayed by frost during the win- 
' ter, or broken by the wind. All this has been foreseen 
by the insect. Whence did it derive such prescienze ?” 

“ Do. you not in some degree deceive yourself, my dear 
friend?” demanded Charney, unwilling to avow how 
“much he was confounded by these discoveries, 

) “Peace, sceptic, peace!” replied the old man, with an 
Jaccusing smile. “ You will admit, at least, that seeing 
is believing? Picciola has now her part to play. The 
\ foresight of the insect is not greater than that with which 
nature endows the plant towards the legacy bequeathed 
y the butterfly: at the return of spring we will verify 
he prodigy together. ‘The moment the plant puts forth 
ils leaves, the tiny eggs will break, and-emit the larve 
‘hey contain: alaw of harmony regulates the vegetation 
yof the plant in common with the vitality of the insect. 
ere the larve to appear first, there would be no food 
or them; were the leaves to precede them, they would 
ave acquired too firm a consistency for their feeble 
powers. But Nature, provident over all, causes both 
plant and insect to develope themselves at the same 
Buoment, to grow together, and together attain their ma- 
‘ urity—so that the wings and flowers of each are simul- 
‘taneous in their display of beauty.” 
' “Another lesson derived from my gentle Picciola!’ 
Puurmured the astonished Charney ; and the conviction 
ntered into his soul! 
' ‘Thus passed the days of the captives, in mutual solace 
and instruction ; and when, every evening, the hour ar- 
tived for retreating singly into the camera of each, to wait 
the hour of rest, the same object unconsciously occupied 
| Stheir meditations; for Charney thought of ‘Teresa, and 
Girardi of his daughter, exhausting their minds in con- 
Hjecture as to her present destiny. 
The young girl herself, meanwhile, was not inactive 






















































emperor to Milan; where Teresa soon discovered that it 
is as difficult to penetrate through the antechamber of 
royalty as through the ranks of an army. The friends 
of Girardi, however, roused by, her efforts, renewed their 
applications, and having undertaken to procure at no 
remote period the liberation of the captive—his daughter, 
somewhat re-assured, returned to Turin, where an asylum 
was offered her in the house of a near relation. 

The husband of this relative happened to be the libra- 
rian of the city ; and to him did Menon address himself, 
to select the botanical works destined for the use of the 
prisoner of Fenestrella. It was no difficult matter for 
Teresa to infer from the nature of the study, to whom 
those books were destined ; and she accordingly managed 
to slip into one of the volumes, the mysterious despatch 
which, even if discovered by the commandant, was not 
of a nature to compromise either her relation or the 
protégé in whose behalf she had already adventured so 
largely. She was still ignorant that her father and Char- 
ney no longer resided in each other’s neighbourhood ; 
and when the news of their separation was brought back 
by the messenger employed to convey the books to Fene- 
strella, it became her first object to accomplish the reunion 
of the two captives, 

After addressing ietter after letter on the subject to the 
governor.of Piedmont, she continued to interest in her 
behalf some of the chief inhabitants of Turin, and, 
through them, the wife of Menon; until the general, 
having strong motives for desiring to conciliate his influ- 
ential petitioners, ended by granting the prayer of Teresa 
Girardi. And when, under the auspices of Madame 
Menon, she came to offer her grateful thanks to the 
general, the veteran, touched by the devotedness of her 
filial tenderness, laying aside for a moment the harshness 
of his nature, took the young girl kindly by the arm as 
he addressed her. 

« You must come and visit my wife from time to time,” 
said he. “In about a month’s time, she may have good 
news to tell you.” 

And Teresa, nothing doubting that the good news 
would consist in an order for her re-admission into the 
fortress of Fenestrella to pass a portion of every day with 
her father, threw herself at the feet of the general with 
a countenance bright with joy, loading him with grateful 
acknowledgments. 

While all this was proceeding, undreamed of by the 
two captives, Charney and Girardi sat enjoying on their 
bench a glorious October sunshine, restoring, or rather 
forestalling around them, the warmth and promise of 
spring, Both were pensive and silent—leaning severally 
on the opposite arms which closed in the rustic seat. 
They might have passed for estranged or indifferent to 
each other, but for the wistful looks cast from time to time 
by Charney upon his companion, who was absorbed in a 
profound reverie. It was not often that the countenance 
of Girardi was overshadowed by sadness: no wonder, 
therefore, that the count should mistake the motives of 
his depression. 

“ Yes !’’ cried he, replying, as he fancied, to the looks 
of his friend, “ captivity is indeed a purgatory! ‘To be 
imprisoned for an imaginary offence—to live apart from 
all we love.” 

But ere he could proceed, Girardi, raising his head, 
gazed with surprise upon the count. ‘ True, my dear 
fiiend!” he replied. ‘ Separation is one of the severest 
trials of human fortitude !” 

“ J your friend !” interrupted Charney, with bitter- 
ness. ‘Have you the charity to bestow such a name | 
upon me—upon me, who am the cause of your being | 
parted from her? For it is of your daughter you are | 
thinking! Deny it not! ‘Teresa is the object of these 
mournful meditations; and atsuch a moment, how odious 
must I be in your sight!” 

“ Believe me, you are mistaken in your conjectures,” 
mildly interrupted the venerable man. ‘ Never was the 
imagesof my daughrer invested with such consolatory 
associations as to-day. For Teresa has written to me: 
I have received a letter from my child.” 

«“ Written to you—you have a letter from her—they 
have suffered it to reach your hands!” cried Charney, 
insensibly drawing nearer to his companion. ‘Then, 
checking his exultation, he added, “ But you have, doubt- 
less, learned some afflicting tidings?” 

“ Far from it, I assure you.” 











“ Wherefore, then, this depression ?” 


on their behalf, Her first impulse had been to follow the | _ 
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« Alas! my dear friend, such is the frailty of human 
nature: such the mingled yarn of human destiny! A 
regret is sure to embitter our sweetest hopes. ‘The hap- 
piness of this life casts its shadow before, and it is by the 
shadow that our attention is first attracted. You spoke 
of separation from those we love. Here is my letter! 
Read it, and learn what considerations depress my spirits 
while seated by your side.” 

Charney took the letter, and for some moments held it 
unopened in his hand : his eyes fixed on the countenance 
of Girardi, he seemed desirous of reading there the intel- 
ligence it contained. On examining the address, he re- 
cognised with emotion the handwriting of his precious 
billet ; and at length, unfolding the paper, attempted to 
read aloud the contents. But his voice faltered—the 
words expired upon his lips ; and, stopping short, he con- 
cluded the letter almost inaudibly to himself, 


“ Dearest father,” wrote Teresa, “ bestow a thousand 
kisses upon the paper you hold in your hands; fora 
thousand and a thousand have I impressed upon it, us a 
havest for your venerated lips ! 

“ What joy for us both, this renewal of correspond- 
ence! It is to General Menon we are indebted for the 
concession: he it is who has put an end to a silence 
which, even more than distance, seemed to keep us asun- 
der. Blessings be upon him! Vow, dear father, our 
thoughts, at least, may fly towards each other: J shall 
communicate my hopes to sustain your courage—you, 
your griefs, in weeping over which I shall fancy I am 
weeping in your presence! But if a greater happiness, 
dearest father, were in reserve for us! For a moment, 
I beseech you, lay aside my letter, and summon your 
strength to hear the sudden joy I am about to excite in 
your bosom. Father! if I were once more permitted to 
be with you!—to approach you—to listen to your in- 
struction—to surround you with my attentions. Through- 
out the two years in which we enjoyed this alleviation of 
our affliction, captivity seemed to sit lightly on your 
spirits; and I entertain the hope—yes, the earnest, 
earnest hope, that the favour will be again vouchsafed 
me—that I shall be once more permitted to enter your 


”? 


prison ! ‘ 


“Teresa about to visit you!—here in the fortress !” 
cried Charney, wild with joy. 

“Read on!” replied the old man, in a melancholy 
tone—* read on!” 


“T shall be once more permitted to enter your prison,” 
resumed Charney, repeating the last sentence. “ Are 
you not happy in such a prospect? Are you not over- 
joyed?” continued Teresa. “ Pause a moment, to con- 
sider the good tidings I have thus announced! Do not 
hurry on towards the conclusion of my letter. Violent 
emotions are sometimes dangerous. Have I not already 
said enough? Were an angel to descend from heaven, 
charged with the accomplishment of our wishes, you 
would not presume to require more; but I, your child, 
might venture, ere he re-ascended to his native skies—J 
inight be tempted to implore your liberation from capti- 
vity. At your age, father, it isa cruel thing to be denied 
the sight of your native country. ‘The banks of our be- 
loved Doria are so beautiful; and in our gardens on the 
Collina, the trees planted by my poor mother and brother 
have acquired surprising growth during your absence. 
There, more than on any other spot, survives the precious 
memory of those we have lost. 

«Then, father, there are your friends—the friends who 
have supported, by their generous efforts, my applications 
to government. I am sure youregret your absence fiom 
them: I am sure you would delight in seeing them again. 
Ob! father, father! the pen seems to burn in my hand! 
My secret is about to escape me! It has, probably, al- 
ready escaped me! You have, doubtless, summoned all 
your courage to learn definitely, that in a few days I am 
about to rejoin you—zot to lend my aid in softening your 
captivity, but to announce its termination—noé to be with 
you at stated hours, and within the walls of a prison; 
but to carry you away with me in trumph from Fenes- 
trella—free, proud—aye, proud!—for you have now a 
right to resume your pride. Your faithful friends, Co- 
tenna and Delarue, did not rest until they obtained, no 
your pardon, but your justification. Yes! your inno- 
cence is fully recognised by the imperial government. 

“ Farewell, dearest @nd best of fathers. How I love 
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you! ow tow do I feel at this moment! —- how 
much happier shall I be when again folded in your arms! 
“Your own 





“Teresa.” 


The letter did not contain a single word in reference 
to Charney. That word—that hoped-for word—how 
eagerly did he seek for it in every page and line! How 
eagerly and how vainly! Yet, notwithstanding his dis- 
appointment, it was a cry of joy that burst from the lips 
of the count when he concluded the letter. 

« You will soon be free!” cried he: “soon able to rest 
under the shadow of green trees, and behold the rising 
of the sun!” 

“Yes!” replied the old man, “But I am also about 
to leave you! Such is the shadow which precedes my 
happiness to-day, to prevent my joy from falling into 
excess, 

“Think not of me, I beseech you!” cried Charney, 
proving by his generous transports, and forgetfulness of 
self, how truly he deserved the friendship of which he 
«At last, you will be restored to her 
she will cease to suffer from the conse- 
quence of my rashness! You will be happy—and I no 
longer oppressed by the heaviness of remorse. During 
the last few hours that remain for us to be together, we 
may at least talk of her unreservedly.” 

And as he uttered these last incoherent words, the 
Count de Charney threw himself into the arms of his 
venerable friend. 


was the object. 
arms! At last, 


— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 

The knowledge of their approaching separation seemed 
only to augment the tender affection existing between the 
two friends. Seldom an hour apart, both seemed eager 
to continue until the last moment their conferences on 
the bench of the little court. 

There was a solemn subject, to which Girardi often en- 
deavoured to lead the way; but Charney invariably 
evaded the discussion. The old man was, however, too 
deeply interested in sounding the opinions of the count, 
to be easily discouraged ; and one day an occasion unex- 
pectedly presented itself for the accomplishment of his 
wishes. 

«“ How unaccountable the chance,” cried Charney, after 
a short silence, “ which united us in this place—naturally 
divided as we are by difference of birth-place, of language, 
of faith, of prejudices! Yet, in spite of all these obsta- 
cles, we have met at Fenestrella, to unite in the same 
religious principles, the same adoration of one Supreme 
Being.” 

“On that point, give me leave to differ with you,” said 
Girardi with a smile. “To lose sight of, is not to deny. 
Our views have never been the same.” 

«“ Certainly not. But which of the two, the bigot or 
the sceptic, was most mistaken—which the most deserv- 
ing pity?” 

«“ Yourself!” replied the old man, without hesitation : 
“ yes, my dear young friend, yourself! AW extremes are 
dangerous: but in superstition there is faith, passion, 
vitality ; and in scepticism, universal night—universal 
death. Superstition is the pure stream diverted from its 

natural channel, which inundates, submerges, and dis- 
places the vegetable soil; but conveys it elsewhere, and 
repairs, further on its course, the injuries it has produced, 
while scepticism is drought, dearth, sterility, burning, and 
scorching up, transmuting earth to sand, and rendering 
the mighty Palmyra a ruin of the desert. Not content 
with placing an eternal bar betwixt us and the Creator, 
incredulity relaxes the bonds of society, and destroys the 
ties of kindred and affection. In depriving man of his 
importance as a being eternally responsible, it creates 
around him isolation and contempt. He is alone in the 
world—alone with his pride; or, as I said before, alone 
as a ruin in the desert.” 

« Ajone with his pride /’* murmured Charney, reclin- 
ing his elbow on the arm of the bench, and his face 
upon his hand. “ Pride !—of what !—of knowledge ?— 
of science?) Ob! why should man labour to destroy the 
elements of his happiness, by seeking to analyse them, or 
to sound their depths? Even if indebted for his joys to 
a deception, why seek to raise the mask, and accelerate 
the disenchantment of his future life? Is truth so dear 
to him? Does knowledge suffice the desires of his am- 
bition? Madman !—such was my own delusion. ‘Iam 
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but a worm,’ said I to myself— a worm destined to an- 
nihilation :’ then, raising myself in the dust where I was 
crawling, I felt proud of the discovery—vain of my help- 
less nakedness. I believed neither in virtue nor hap- 
piness; but, at the thought of annihilation, I stopped 
proudly short, and accorded my unlimited faith. My 
degradation appeared a triumph to me ; for it was assured 
by a discovery of my own. Was I not justified in my 
estimation of a theory, for which I had given in exchange 
no less than my regal mantle—the countless treasures of 
my immortality ?” 

The old man extended his hand encouragingly towards 
his companion. 

“ Be judged by your own image of the worm,” said 
Girardi. “The worm, after crawling its season on the 
earth, fed with bitter leaves, condemned to the slime of 
the marsh, or the dust of the road, constructs his own 
chrysalis, a temporary coffin; from which to emerge, 
transformed, purified—to flutter from flower to flower, 
and feed upon their precious perfumes. On two radiant 
wings, the new creature takes its flight towards the skies, 
even as man, the image of his Creator, rises to the bosom 
of his God.” 

Charney replied by a negative movement of the 
head. 

“ Your disease was more deeply rooted than my own,” 
observed Girardi, with a mournful smile, “ for your con- 
valescence, I see, will be more tedious. Have you already 
forgotten the lessons of Picciola ?” 

“ Not one of them!” replied Charney, in a tone of 
deep emotion. “I believe in Gop. I believe in a first 
cause. I believe in an omniscient Power, the eternal 
Controller of the universe. But your comparison of the 
worm supposes the immortality of the soul ; and by what 
is it demonstrated to my reason ?” 

“ By the instincts of the human soul, which irresistibly 
impel us to look forward with hope and joy. Our life is 
a life of expectation. From infancy to old age, hope is 
the dominating pole of our destinies. In what savage 
nation of the earth has not the doctrine of a future state 
been found existent? And why should not the hope 
thus conceded be accomplished? Is the power of God 
more finite than the mind of his creatures? I do not 
invoke the authority of revelation and the Holy Scrip- 
tures. All-convincing to myself; for you they possess 
no authority. The breeze which impels the ship, is 
powerless to move the rock ; for the rock has no expand- 
ing sails to receive its impulse, and its feet are buried in 
the ponderous immobility of earth. Shall we believe in 
the eternity of matter, and not in that of the intelligence 
which serves to regulate our opinions concerning mat- 
ter? Or are we to suppose that love, virtue, genius, re- 
sult from the affinity of certain terrestrial molecules ? 
Can that which is devoid of thought, enable us to think? 
Can brute matter be the basis of human intelligence, 
when human intelligence is able to direct and govern 
matter? Why, then, do not stocks and stones think 
and feel as we do?” 

« Locke, the great English metaphysician, was inclined 
to suppose that matter might be endowed with ideas,” 
observed Charney. “There was contradiction, indeed, 
in his theory, since he rejected the doctrine of innate 
ideas, and seemed to admit the possibility of intuitive 
knowledge.” Then, interrupting himself with a laugh, 
the count exclaimed, “ Have a care, my kind instructor! 
I see you would fain involve me once more in the quick- 
sands of doubt, or plunge me into the bottomless pit of 
metaphysics !” 

“I have no knowledge of metaphysics,” said Girardi, 
gravely. 

« And I but little,” observed Charney; “ not, how- 
ever, for want of devoting my time to the study. But 
let us dropa subject unprofitable, and, perhaps, injurious. 
You believe,—rejoice in your belief! Your faith is 
dear to you; and if, perchance, I should shake its foun- 
dations—” 

“T defy you to the contest!” cried Girardi. 

“ What have you to gain by the result ?” 

“ Your conversion ; nothing less, my dear young 
friend, than your conversion. Just now you quoted 
Locke. Of that eminent philosopher I know but a single 
trait ;—that through life, and even on his deathbed, he 
asserted the true happiness of mankind to consist in pu- 
rity of conscience, and hope in eternal life.” 

“I perfectly comprehend the consolation to be derived 





from such a creed; but mg better reason forbids me to 


accept it. I entreat you let us drop the subject,” gaij 
the Count De Charney. 

A constrained silence ensued. 

Soon afterwards, something which had been circling 
overhead, suddenly alighted on the foliage of the plant; 
a greenish insect, of which the narrow corslet was yp. 
dulated with whitish stripes. 

“ Sir,” cried Charney, “ behold in good time a new 
text enabling you to enlarge upon the mysteries of crea. 
tion.” 

Girardi took the insect with due precaution ; examined 
it carefully ; paused for reflection; and suddenly an ex. 
pression of triumph developed itself in his countenance, 
An irresistible argument seemed to have fallen from 
heaven into his hands. Commencing in his usual pro 
fessional tone, he gradually assumed & more sublime ex. 
pression, as the secret object of his lesson penetrated 
through his language. 

“ Mere fly-catcher as I am,” he began, with an arch 
smile, “I must restrict myself to my humble attributions, | 
and not presume to affect the pedantry of the scholar.” 

“The most enlightened mind,” said Charney, « the 
mind which has profited most largely by the acquirement 
of knowledge, is that which soonest discovers the limita. 
tion of its own powers, after vainly attempting to pene. 
trate into the hidden mysteries of things. Genius itself} 
breaks its wings against such obstacles, without having 
extracted from the wall of flints, by which it is obstructed, | 
one spark of the light of truth.” 

“ We ignoramuses,” observed Girardi, “ arrive sooner 
at our object, by taking the most direct road. If we do 
but open our eyes, God deigns to reveal himself in the 
august sublimity of his works.” 

“ On that point we are agreed,” interrupted Charney, 

“Proceed we then in our course. An herb of the 
field sufficed to prove to you the existence of a Provi- 
dence ; a butterfly, the law of universal harmony ; the in- 
sect before us, of which the organization is of a still 
higher order, may lead us still further towards conviction.” 

Charney, at the instance of his friend, proceeded to ex-{ 
amine the little stranger with curious attention. 

“ Behold this insignificant creature,” resumed Girardi, 
“« All that human genius could effect, would not add one 
tittle to an organisation, perfectly adapted to its wants 
and necessities. It has wings to transport it from one 
place to another : elytra to encase and secure them from 
the contact of any hard substance. Its breast is defended | 
by a cuirass, its eyes by a curious network that defies the} 
prick of a thorn or the sting of an enemy. It possesses 
antenne to interrogate the obstacles that present them- 
selves,—feet to attain its prey,—iron mandibles to assist 
in devouring it, in digging the earth for a refuge, or a 
depository for its food or eggs. If a dangerous adversary ( 
should approach, it has in reserve an acrid and corrosive | 
fluid, by discharging which it defies its enemies. Instinct 
teaches it to find its food, to provide its lodging, and ex- 
ercise its powers of offence and defence. Nor is this a 
solitary instance. Other insects are endowed with simi-| 
lar delicacy of organisation :—the imagination recoils 
with wonder from the multiplicity and variety of provi- 
sions invented by nature for the security of the apparently 
feeble insect tribes. We have still to consider this fra-| 
gile creature as demonstrating tbe line of demarcation| 
between mankind and the brute creation. 

«“ Man is sent naked into the world,—feeble, helpless, 
—unendowed with the wings of the bird, the swiftness 
of the stag, the tortuous speed of the serpent; without 
means of defence against the claws or darts of an enemy, 
nay, against even the inelemency of the weather. He 
has no shell, no fleece, no covering of fur: nor even 4 
den or burrow for his hiding place. Yet by force of his 
natural powers, he has driven the lion from his cave,— 
despoiled the bear of his shaggy coat for a vestment, and 
the bull of his horn to forma drinking-cup. He has dug 
into the entrails of the earth, to bring forth elements of 
future strength; the very eagle, in traversing the skies, 
finds himself struck down in the midst of its career to 
adorn his cap with a trophy of distinction. 

«“ Which of all the animal creation could have sup 
ported itself in the midst of such difficulties and such 
privations? Let us for a moment suppose the disunion 
of power and action,—of Gop and nature. Nature has 
done wonders for the insect before us; for man, appa- 
rently nothing. Because man, an emanation from God 
himself, and formed after his image, was created feeble 
and helpless as regards the organisation of matter, iv 
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order to demonstrate the divine influence of that ethereal 
spark, which endows him with all the elements of future 
greatness.” s 

« Explain to me, at least,” interrupted Charney, “ the 

culiar value of this precious gift, bestowed, you say, 
exclusively upon the human species ;—superior in many 
points to the animal creation, surely we are inferior in 
the majority—This very insect, whose wondrous powers 
you have expounded, inspires me with a sense of inferi- 
ority and profound humiliation.” ; 

« From time immemorial,” replied Girardi, “ animals 
have displayed no progress in their powers of operation. 
What they are to-day, such have they ever been; what 
to-day they know, they have known from the beginning 
of the world. If born so lavishly endowed, it is because 
they are incapable of improvement. They live not by 
their own will, but by the impulse imparted to them by 
nature. From the creation until now, the beaver has 
constructed his lodge upon the same plan ; the caterpillar 
and spider woven their cocoons and tissues of the same 
form; the bee projected his cell of the same hexagon ; 
the lion-ant traced without a compass its circles and 
arches. The character of their labours is that of exacti- 
tude and uniformity ; that of man, diversity,—for human 
labour arises from a free and creative faculty of mind. 
Judge, therefore, between them !—Of all created beings, 
man alone possesses the idea of duty, of responsibility, of 
contemplation, of piety. Alone of all the earth he is en- 
dowed with insight into fututity, and the knowledge of 
life and death.” , 

« But is this knowledge an advantage ; is it a source 
of happiness ?” demanded the count. “ Why has God 
bestowed upon us reason by which we are led astray, 
and Jearning which serves but to perplex us? With all 
our superiority, how often are we forced to despise our- 
selves!—Why is the exclusively privileged being, the 
only one liable to error? Is not the instinct of animals 
preferable to ovr glimmering reason ?” 

“ Both species were not created for the same end. 
God requires not virtue of the brute creation. Were 
they endowed with reason, with liberty of choice as re- 
gards their food and lodgment, the equiJibrium of the 
world would be destroyed. The will of the Creator de- 

cided that the surface of the globe, and even its depths, 
should be filled with animated beings,—that life should 
pervade the universe; in pursuance of which, plains, val- 
leys, forests, from the mountain top to the lowest chasm, 
—trees, rocks, rivers, lakes, oceans, from the sandy de- 
sert to the marshy swamp,—in all climates and latitudes, 
—from one pole to the other,—all is peopled,—all in- 
tinct with life, all blended in one vast sphere of exist- 
ence, Whether sheltered in the depths of the wilder- 
ness or behind a blade of grass, the lion and the pismire 
are alike at the post assigned them by nature. Each 
has his part to play, his place to guard, his predestined 
line of action ; each is enchained within his proper bound ; 
for every square of the infinite chess-board was from the 
first appropriately filled. Man alone is free to range 
over all; to traverse oceans and deserts ;—pitch his tent 
on the sand, or construct a floating palace on the wa- 
ters ; to defy the alpine snows or the fervours of the tor- 
rid zone : 


«“ The world is all before him where to choose 
His place of rest, and Providence his guide.” 


« But if Providence indeed exert such influence, from 
whence the crimes arising in all human communities, 
and the disasters which overwhelm mankind?” cried 
Charney. “I sympathise in your admiration of all cre- 
ated things: my reason is overwhelmed when I examine 
the mighty whole, but on descending to the history of 
the human species—” 

“ My friend,” interrupted Girardi, “arraign not the 
wisdom of the Almighty because of the errors of man- 
kind, the devastations of a hurricane, or the eruptions of 
a volcano! Immutable laws are imprinted upon matter; 
and the work of ages is accomplished, whether a vessel 
founder in a storm, or a city disappear beneath the sur- 
face of the earth. Of what account in the sight of the 
Almighty a few human existences more or less? Does 
the Supreme Being believe in the reality of death, the 
darkness of the grave ? 

“No! But He has conferred on our souls the power 
of self-government, and this is proved by the independ- 
ence of our passions. I have portrayed animals submit- 
ted to the irresistible influence of instinct,—possessing 


only blind tendencies, and the qualities inherent in their 
several species. Man alone is the parent of his virtues 
and his vices ; man alone is endowed with free agency ; 
because for him this earth is a piace of probation. The 
tree of good and evil which we cultivate here, is to bear 
its fruits in a higher or a lower region. Do you imagine 
the Omniscient God so unjust as to leave the afflictions 
of the virtuous unrewarded? Were this world the limit 
of our reward and punishment, the man who dies by a 
stroke of lightning ought to be accounted a malefactor, 
and the fortune of the prosperous should suffice as a cer- 
tification of excellence !” 

Charney listened in silence : impressed by the simple 
eloquence of his instructor, his eyes were fixed upon the 
noble countenance on which the excitement of a mind 
innately pious, was imprinting an almost august charac- 
ter of inspiration. 

“ But why,” at length murmured the count, “why 
has not God vouchsafed us the positive certainty of our 
immortality ?” 

“« Doubt was perhaps indispensable !” replied the vene- 
rable man, rising and placing his hand affectionately on 
the shoulder of his youthful companion, “ to repress the 
vanity of human reason. What is the merit of virtue, 
if its rewards be assured beforehand? What would be- 
come of free will? The soul of man is expansive, but 
not infinite ;—vast in its power of apprehending its own 
distinctions and of appreciating the Creator by the mighti- 
ness of his works; yet so limited as to render it pro- 
foundly sensible of its dependence upon Providence. 
Man is permitted a glimpse of his destinies—Faira 
must effect the rest. 

“Oh! mighty and all-seeing God!” cried Girardi,— 
suddenly interrupting himself, and clasping his hands in 


thine arm to upraise from the dust, this man who is strug- 
ling with his human weakness and the desire to reach 
thy fountains of light! Lend me thy wisdom to direct 
the aspirations of this longing and bewildered soul ! 
Lend eloquence to the words of my lips, that they may 
be endued with the strength and power of the faith that 
isinme! The humblest of thy creations—a flower, and 
an insect—have startled the sceptic in his self-security ; 
give grace to these, O Lord! if not to me, to perfect the 


by the humble plant before us, be the miracle of thy ho- 
liness accomplished !” 

The old man was silent. An ecstasy of prayer had 
taken possession of his soul; and when, at the close of 


ion, Charney was bending his head upon his hands, 


traces of the most devout meditation. 


—<>>——— 
CHAPTER XXX. 


In the purified heart of Charney, the blood now flowed 
more calmly : in his expanded mind, mild and consolatory 
ideas succeeded each other in gentle gradation. Like 
the wise Piedmontese, his friend, he was fully alive to 
the conviction that happiness connects itself indissolubly 
with love of our fellow creatures; and in striving to peo- 
ple his imagination with those to whom he was bound 


presented themselves first to his mind. But at length, 
two female shadows became perceptible at either extre- 


just as we see in altar-pieces, two seraphim with brows 
inclined, and half-closed wings, supporting the arch of 
the picture. 

One of these shadows was the fairy of his dreams,— 


from the perfumes of his flower ;—the other, the guardian 


Girardi. 

By a singular inconsistency, the former, whose exist- 
tence was purely ideal, haunted his memory in a fixed, 
distinct, and positive form ; he could discern the varying 
expression of her brow, the glittering of her eye, the 
smile of her lips ;—such as she had once appeared to him 
in his dreams, such was she ever manifested. Where- 
as Teresa, on whom he had never fixed his eyes, or only 
while still under the influence of a waking dream, under 
what traits could he summon her to his remembrance ? 





all the fervour of supplication, “lend me the strength of 


work thine infinite mercy has begun ;—and if not by me, | 


his unuttered devotions, he turned towards his compan- | 


clasped together upon the back of the bench where they | 
were sitting. On raising his head, his countenance bore | 


by ties of gratitude, the Empress, Girardi, and Ludovico, | 


mity of this rainbow of love, expanding after the storm, | 


the maiden Picciola, emanating fresh, fair, and blooming, | 


angel of his prison,—his second providence,—Teresa | 





In Aer instance, the countenance of the seraph was veiled; 
and when Charney, in despair, attempted to raise the 
veil, it was still the face of Picciola that smiled upon 
him: of Picciola, multiplying herself as if for the purpose 
of interrupting the homage he would fain have offered to 
her rival. 

One morning, the prisoner of Fenestrella, though wide 
awake, fancied himself alarmingly dominated by this 
strange hallucination. The day was dawning. Having 
risen from his cheerless bed, he was musing upon Girardi 
who, prepared for his speedy release from prison, had in- 
fused such tenderness into his adieus of the preceding 
night, that the count had been kept all night sleepless 
by the impression of their approaching separation. Af- 
ter pacing his room for some time in silence, he looked 
out from his grated window upon the bench of confer- 
ence, where, only the evening before, he had been en- 
gaged with Girardi in conversation relative to his daugh- 
ter; and, lo! through the gray-hued mists of autumn, he 
fancied he could discern a woman,—the tigure of a young 
and graceful woman,—seated on the spot. She was 
alone, and in an inclining attitude; as if engaged in con- 
templation of the flower before her. 

Recalling to mind the probability of Teresa’s arrival, 
Charney naturally exclaimed—« It is herself! Teresa is 
arrived ! I am about to see her for a moment, and then 
behold her face no more, and in losing her, I shall also 
be deprived of my venerated companion.” 

As he spoke, the figure turned towards his window ; 
and the countenance revealed to him by the movement 
was no other than the face of his dream-love—of Pic- 
ciola,—still and always, Preciosa! 

Stupified by the discovery, he passed his hand over 
his brow, his eyes, his garments, the cold iron bars of 
his window—in order to be satisfied that he was awake, 
and that this time, at least, it was not a dream. 

The young woman rose, moved a few paces towards 
him; and smiling and blushing, addressed hiin a confused 
gesture of salutation ; but Charney made no acknowledg- 
ment, either of the smile or the gesture by which it was 
accompanied. He kept his eyes fixed upon the graceful 
form which traversed the misty court; a form in every 
point resembling that with which his ideal Picciola was 
invested in the dreams of his solitude. Fancying him- 
self under the influence of delirium, he threw himself on 
| the bed, in hopes of recovering his composure and pre- 
sence of mind. Some minutes afterwards, the door 
| opened, and Ludovico made his appearance. 
| “ Oimé! oimée! Sad news and great news, eccellen- 
‘ied “ One of my birds is about to take flight 





za” cried he. 
—not over the walls, indeed, but over the drawbridge. 
So much the better for him, and the worse for you.” 

“Ts it to be to-day, then?’ demanded Charney, in a 
tone of emotion. 

“T hardly know, Signor Conte; but it can’t be far 
off; for the act of release has been already signed in 
Paris, and is known to be on its way to Turin; at least, 
so the young lady just now told her father in my hearing.” 

“How!” cried Charney, starting from his reclining 
attitude. “She is arrived then—she is here /” 

“ At Fenestrella, eccellenza, since yesterday evening, 
and provided with a formal order for her admission into 
the fortress. But there is a special injunction against 
letting down the drawbridge after hours, for a female ; so 
| she was obliged to put off her visit till this morning, 
Capo di Dia! I knew she was there, but kept the 
secret as close as wax. Not a syllable did I let fall be- 
fore the poor old gentleman, or he would not have had a 
wink of sleep. The night would have seemed as long 
as ten, had he known that his child was so near. This 
} morning she was up before the sun; and waited for ad- 
mittance at the gates of the citadel, in the morning fogs 
—like a good soul and good daughter, as she is.” 

«“ And did she not wait some time in the court-yard— 

seated yonder on the bench ?”’ cried Charney, confounded 
| by all he was hearing. And, rushing to the window, he 
cast an enquiring glance anew upon the little court, add- 
ing, in an altered voice, “ But she is gone, I see! she is 
there no longer !” 

“ Of course not—now; but s there half an 
hour ago,” replied the jailer. “She staid in the court 
while I went up stairs to prepare her father for the visit; 
| for the poor young lady had heard that people may die 
of joy. Joy, you see, eccellenza, is like spirituous li- 
quors; a thimbleful now and then does a man a power 
of good ; but let him toss off a whole gourd, and there ’s 
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an end of him at once. Now, bless their poor hearts, 
they are together ; and seeing them so happy, per Bacco, 
I found myself suddenly all of a no-how; which made 
me think of your excellency, and how you were about 
to be deprived of your friend; and so I made off to re- 
mind you that Ludovico will still be left you—to say 
nothing of Picciola. To be sure, poor thing, she is 
losing her beauty—scarce a leaf left. But that is the 
natural effect of the season. You must not despise her 
for that.” 

And the jailer quitted the room, without waiting the 
reply of Charney; who, deeply affected, vainly tried to 
explain to himself the mysteries of his vision. He was 
now almost persuaded that the sweet figure by which his 
dreams were haunted, to which he had assigned the name 
of Picciola, was the creature of reminiscence; that, ab- 
sorbed by interest in his plant, he had cast his eyes on 
Teresa Girardi, as she stood at the grated window, and 
unwittingly received an impression eventually reproduced 
by his dreams. ‘a 

While he was thus reasoning, the murmur of two 
voices reached him from the stairs; and, in addition to 
the well-known steps of the old man, gliding over the 
stones, he could distinguish the light, airy foot of one 
who scarcely seemed to touch the steps as she descended. 
At length the measured sound ceased at his door. He 
started. But Girardi made his appearance alone. 

“ My daughter is here,” said the old man. “She is 
waiting for us beside your plant.” 

Charney followed in silence. He had not courage to 
articulate a syllable: a consciousness of pain and con- 
straint chased every feeling of pleasure from his heart. 

Was this the consequence of being about to present him- 
self before a woman to whom he was so largely indebted, 
and towards whom it was impossible for him to discharge 
the obligation; or of shame for his ungraciousness of 
the morning, in neglecting to return her smile and salu- 
tation? As the time of separation from Girardi ap- 
proached, were his fortitude and resignation forsaking 
him? No matter what the motive of his embarrass- 
ment in presenting himself before Teresa Girardi, no one 
could have discerned, in his language or demeanour, 
traces of the brilliant and popular Count de Charney— 
the ease of the man of the world, the self-possession of 
the philosopher, had given place to an awkwardness, a 
hesitation, which called forth, in the answers of Teresa, 
a correspondent tone of coldness and circumspection. 

In spite of all Girardi’s exertions to place his daughter 
and his friend on an agreeable footing, their conversation 
turned only upon indifferent subjects, or trite remarks 
upon the dawning hopes of all parties. Having in some 
degree recovered his emotion, Charney read, in the fea- 

tures of the lovely Piedmontese, only the most complete 
indifference ; and persuaded himself that the services | 
she had rendered him had been instigated by the impulses 
of a generous disposition, or perhaps by the commands 


| how little restraint was imposed upon her by his pre- 
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she was lovely with the loveliness of a pure and perfect 
soul. Charney retraced, with deliberate admiration, her 
animated profile—her countenance expressive of the 
union of strength and softness, energy and timidity. It 
was long since he had looked upon a new human face ; 
how much longer since he had contemplated, in com- 
bination, youth, beauty, and virtue! The spectacle 
seemed to intoxicate his senses; and, after a glance at 
the graceful form and perfect symmetry of Teresa Gi- 
rardi, his wandering eyes fixed themselves once more on 
the medallion. 


“You did not disdain my humble offering, then!” 
faltered the count; and faint as was the whisper in 
which the words were conveyed, they roused the pride 
of Teresa ; who, advancing her hand to receive the trin- 
ket, replaced it hurriedly in her dress. But at that mo- 
ment she was struck by the change of expression visible 
in the features of the count ; and both their faces became 
suffused with blushes. 

“What is the matter, my dear child?” demanded 
Girardi, noticing her confusion. 

“ Nothing!” she replied, with emotion. Then, as if 
ashamed of playing the hypocrite with her parent, sud- 
denly added, “ This medallion, father, contains a lock of 
your hair.” Then, as she turned towards Charney— 
“ And this flower, sir, is the one you sent me by Ludo- 
vico. I have preserved it, and shall keep it for ever.” 

In her words—in the sound of her voice—in the in- 
tuitive modesty which induced her to unite her father 
and the stranger in her explanations, there was at once 
so much ingenuousness and purity of feminine instinct, 
that Charney began for the first time to appreciate the 
true merits of Teresa Girardi. 

The remainder of that happy day elapsed amid effu- 
sions of mutual friendship, which every moment seemed 
to enhance. Independent of the secret pewer which 
attracts us towards another, the progress of friendship is 
always rapid, in proportion to the time we know to be 
allowed us for the cultivation of a dawning partiality. 
This was the first day that Charney and Teresa had con- 
versed together ; but they had had occasion to think so 
much of each other, and so few hours were assigned 
them to be together, that a mutual acquaintance was 
speedily accomplished ; so that, when Charney, impelled 
by good breeding and good feeling, would fain have re- 
tired, in order to afford an opportunity to the father and 
daughter, so long separated, to converse together alone, 
Girardi and Teresa alike opposed the movement of 
retreat. 

« Are you about to Ieave us?” said the latter. “Do 
you, then, consider yourself a stranger to my father, or 
to me 2” added the young girlin a tone of gentle re- 
proach. And, in order to make him fully apprehend 


sence, ‘Teresa began to detail to her father all that had 





of her father. 

Charney began almost to regret that the interview had | 
taken place; for he felt that he could never more invest | 
her, in his reveries, with her former fascinations. While | 
all three were seated on the bench, Girardi, wrapt in 
contemplation of his daughter, and Charney giving ut- 
terance to a few cold, incoherent remarks, there escaped, 
from the folds of Teresa’s dress, as she was drawn sud- 
denly forward, by the tender embrace of her father, a 
medallion of gold and crystal, On stooping to pick it 
up, Charney could readily discern that one side was oc- 
cupied by a lock of her father’s gray hair ; and the other 
by a withered flower. He looked again; he gazed 
anxiously ; he could not mistake it. The hidden trea- 
sure was the identical flower of Picciola, which he had 
sent her by Ludovico. 

Teresa had kept this flower, then—hod preserved it— 
treasured it with the gray hairs of her father—the father 
whom she adored! The flower of Picciola no longer 
adorned the raven tresses of the young girl, but rested 
upon ber heart! This discovery produced an instan- 
taneous revolution in the sentiments of Charney. He 
began to reconsider the charms of ‘Teresa, as if a new 
personage had offered herself to his observation ; as if 
he had seen her metamorphosed by enchantment before 
his eyes, 

The count now perceived that, as she turned her ex- 
pressive looks towards her father, the twofold character 
of tenderness and placidity impressed upon her beauty, 
was analogous with that of Raphael’s madonnas; that 





befallen her from the moment of her departure from 
Fenestrella, and the means she had employed to bring 
together the two captives; addressing, at the conclusion 
of her narrative, a request to Charney, to relate all the 
little events of the citadel, and the progress of his studies 
connected with Picciola, After this appeal, the count 
did not hesitate to confess the history of his early mise- 
ries—the tedium of his captivity—and the blessing vouch- 
safed him in the arrival of his plant: while Teresa, gay 
and naive, stimulated his confessions, by the liveliness of 
her enquiries and repartees. 

Seated between the two, and holding a hand of each— 
of the daughter thus restored to him, and the friend he 
was about to leave—the venerable Girardi listened to 
their discourse with an air of mingled joy and sadness. 
At one moment when, by a spontaneous movement, he 
was about to clasp his hands, those of Charney and 
Teresa were brought almost into contact, the two young 
people appeared startled, touched, embarrassed, and, 
though silent, communicated their emotion to each other 
by arapid glance. But, without affectation or prudery, 
Teresa soon disengaged her hand from that of her father ; 
and, placing it affectionately on his shoulder, looked 
smilingly towards the count, as if inviting him to resume 
his narrative. 

Enchanted and emboldened by so much grace and 
candour, Charney described the reveries produced by the 
emanations of his plant. Howcould he forbear allusion 
to that which constituted the great event of his captivi- 
































































duced to worship as the personification of Picciola ; an 
while tracing her portrait with warmth—or rather trans, [ 
port—the smiles of Teresa gradually disappeared, api | 
her bosom swelled with agitation. § 

The narrator was careful to assign no name to th, | 
soft image he had tried to call up before their eyes ; by 

when, in completing the history of the disasters of hi |” 
plant, he reached the moment when, by order of the! 
commandant, the dying Picciola was on the eve of being 
torn up before his eyes, Teresa could not refrain from , 
cry of sympathy. 

“My poor Picciola!” cried she. 

“ Thine !” reiterated her father, with a smile. d 

“Yes, mine! Did I not contribute to her preserys. } 
tion ?” persisted Teresa. 

And Charney, in confirming her title to the adoption, |” 
felt as if from that moment a sacred bond of community | ” 
were established between them for evermore, 

- j 
CHAPTER XXXI. 

Gladly would the Count de Charney have renounced 
his liberty for the remainder of his days, could he have 
secured the sentence of passing them at Fenestrella, be. 
tween Teresa Girardi and her father. He no longer de. 
ceived himself. He felt that he loved Teresa, as he had 
never loved before. A sentiment to which his breast had 
hitherto been a stranger, now penetrated into its depths, 
impetuous and gentle, sweet and stimulating, like some 
acid fruit of the tropics, at once sweet and refreshing. 
His new passion revealed itself not only by transports 
hitherto unknown, but by the serene glow of a holy ten- 
derness, embracing universal nature ; nay, the great Lord 
and Creator of nature and nature’s works. His brain, 
his heart, his whole existence, seemed to dilate, as if to 
embrace the new hopes, projects, and emotions, crowding 
on his regenerated existence, 

Next day, the three friends met. again beside Picciola ; 
Girardi, and the count occupying their bench, and Teresa 
a chair of state, placed opposite them by the gallantry of 
Ludovico. She had brought with her some task of wo- 
man’s work, some strip of delicate embroidery, over 
which her soft countenance inclined, her graceful head 
following the movements of her needle ; and every now 
and then raising her eyes and suspending her work, to 
interpose some playful remark in their grave dissertations. 
At length, suddenly rising, she crossed over towards her 
father, threw her arms round his neck, and pressed her | 
lips repeatedly to his reverend locks. F 

The conyersation between the two disputants was not | 
renewed ; for Charney was already absorbed in profound 
meditation. He could not forbear enquiring of himself 
whether he were beloved in return by Teresa ! a question 
which produced two conflicting sentiments in his ‘bo- 
som. He feared to believe—he trembled todoubt. The 
flower—his gift—so carefully preserved—the emotion 
evinced when their hands were accidentally united on 
the knees of the old man—the tremor with which she 
had listened to the recital of his impassioned dreams— _ 
all this was in his favour. But the words breathed with i 
so tender an inflexion of voice had been pronounced in ‘~ 
the presence of her father; what sense, therefore, dared 
he assign to her tokens of compassion, her deeds of kind- 
ness and devotion? Had she not afforded proofs of the 
same good.will before they had even met—before even 
an interchange of looks and words had taken place be- 
tween them? What right has he to interpret in his 
favour the indications of feeling he has since detected in 
her deportment ? 

No matter: of his own attachment, at least, he is cer- 

















tain. He not only loves Teresa, but has sworn within 
his heart of hearts to love her through life and death ; 
substituting for an ideal image, henceforward super- 
fluous, one of the most charming realities of human na- 
ture. 

But the attachment of which he is thus conscious is a 
secret to be preserved in the inmost archives of his soul: 
—it would be a sin, a crime, to invoke the participation 
of Teresa in his passion. What-right has he to embit- 
ter the happy prospects of her life? Are they not de- 
stined to live apart from each other? she, free, happy, in 
the midst of a world which she embellishes, and where 
she will doubtless soon confer happiness on another in 
the bosom of domestic life ; while Ae, in his solitary pri- 
son, must consecrate himself to eternal solitude and eter- 
nal regrets for his momentary happiness, 





ty? He spoke of the fair being whom he had been in- | 
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* No! his passion shall be sedulously concealed. He 
will assume towards Teresa Girardi the demeanour of a 
person wholly indifferent, or satisfy himself with the calm 
demonstrations of a prudent and equable friendship. It 
would be too deep a misfortune for him—for both—were 
he to succeed in engaging her affections. 

Full of these fine projects for the future, the first 
sounds that met his ear on the cessation of his reverie, 
were the following sentences interchanged between Te- 
resa and her father, the former of whom was exerting all 
her eloquence to persuade the old man that the moment 
of his liberation was at hand ; while Girardi persisted in 
expressing a conviction that the remainder of the year 
would expire without producing any material change in 
his destinies. “1 know the dilatoriness of public func- 
tionaries,” said he; “I know the vacillations of govern- 
ment. So little suffices as a pretext for the suspension 
of justice, and the cooling of a great man’s mercy !” 

« If such is your opinion,” cried Teresa, “TI will return 
to-morrow to Turin, to hasten the fulfilment of their pro- 
mises.” r 

« What need of so much haste?” demanded her fa- 
ther. 

« How, dear father!” she replied, “is it possible that 
you prefer your mean* and narrow chamber and this 
wretched court, to your beautiful villa and gardens on 
the Coltina ?” 

This seeming anxiety on the part of Teresa to leave 
Fenestrella ought to have convinced Charney that he 
was beloved, and that the danger he dreaded for the ob- 
ject of his romantic attachment was already consum- 
mated. But the part he had intended to play was now 
wholly frustrated. Instead of affecting indifference, tran- 
quillity, or even the reserve of a prudent friendship, he 
manifested only the petulance of a lover. Teresa, how- 
ever, remained apparently unconscious of his fit of per- 
versity ; and was not deterred by his resentment from re- 
peating, that if the decree for her father’s liberation should 
be again delayed, it was her duty to set off for Turin, 
and renew her solicitations to general Menon; nay, 
even for Paris, for a personal application to the emperor. 
Usually so reserved and mild, the fair Piedmontese 
seemed excited on the present occasion to unusual vi- 
vacity. 

“T scarcely understand you, this morning,” said her 
father, amazed. to observe the gaiety of her deportment 
in presence of the poor prisoner whom they were about 
to abandon to his misfortunes; and if her father found 
something to regret in her demeanour, how much rather 
the grieved and disappointed Charney ! 

The same reflections which had perplexed his mind 
the preceding night had, in fact, been passing also 
through the mind of Teresa. She had discovered, not 
the arrival of love in her bosom, but that it had long re- 
sided there an unsuspected inmate; and though, like 
Charney, she would willingly have accepted, as regarded 
her own happiness, the perils and privations with which 
it was accompanied, like Charney she was reluctant that 
all these should be inflicted upon another. The delight 
of loving, the dread of being loved, threw her into a 
state of mental contradiction, and produced the garrulity 
in which she sought refuge from herself. ; 

Soon, however, all this constraint, all these efforts to 
disguise their real sentiments, were suddenly dropped on 
both sides. After listening attentively to the informa- 
tion imparted by Girardi, who mentioned frequent in- 
stances where the pardon of prisoners, though publicly 
announced, had not been suffeted to take effect for many 
succeeding months, the young people allowed themselves 
to be convinced; and with mutual and unconcealed de- 
light began forming projects for the morrow and suc- 
ceeding days, as if henceforward the fortress of Fenes- 
trella were to be the home of their happiness and choice. 
Restored to the society of Teresa, their guardian angel, 
the two captives appeared to have but a single earthly 
misfortune to apprehend, the liberation of one of them 
to disunite the little party. 

Already the philosophers were resuming their argu- 
ments, and Teresa her embroidery. The pale rays of 
the sun partially illuminating the little court, fell lightly 
on the countenance of Girardi’s daughter, while a re- 
freshing breeze played amid the folds of her drapery, 
and the floating ‘ribbons by which it was confined. At 
length, excited by the freshness of the atmosphere, she 
threw aside her work, rose from her seat, shook out the 
ringlets of her raven hair, rejoicing in the return of 





hope and sunshine, when suddenly the postern door was | 
thrown open, and Captain Morand, accompanied by Lu- | 
dovico and a municipal officer, made his appearance. 

They came to signify to Giacomo Girardi the act of 
his enlargement. He was to quit Fenestrella without 
delay ; a carriage was in waiting at the extremity of the 
glacis to convey him and his daughter to Turin. 

At the moment of the commandant’s arrival, Teresa 
was standing beside her father, but she instantly sank 
backward in her chair, resumed her needlework, and had 
Charney ventured a look towards her, he would have 
been startled, on perceiving how instantaneously the 
hues of life and health had faded from her cheek. But 
Charney neither stirred nor raised his eyes from the 
ground, while Girardi was receiving from the hands of 
the officers those papers and documents which were to 
restore him with an unblemished reputation to his sta- 
tion in society. All was now complete ; and there was 
no longer an excuse for prolonging the liberated prison- 
er’s preparations for departure. 

Ludovico had already brought down from Girardi’s 
chamber the solitary trunk containing his effects—the 
officers waited to escort him back to T'urin—the hour of 
parting had irrevocably struck. Rising once more from 
her seat, Teresa began deliberately to put up her work- 
ing materials, and arrange the scarf upon her shoulders ; 
she even tried to put on her gloves, but her hands trem- | 
bled too much to effect her purpose. } 

Charney stood for a moment paralysed by the blow. | 
Then, arming himself with courage, he exclaimed, as he | 
threw himself into the arms of Girardi— | 





| 
| 
| 


« Farewell, my dearest father !” 

“ Farewell, my son! farewell, my beloved son,” falter- 
ed the good old man. “ Be of good cheer. Rely upon 
our exertions in your behalf: rely on the steadiness of 
our affection. r 


Adieu, adieu ! 
For some moments longer Girardi held him pressed to 
his heart; then, by a sudden effort, relinquishing his 
warm embrace, turned towards Ludovico, and, by way 
of concealing his own emotion, affected to busy himself 
by giving in charge to the jailer the friend he was about | 
to leave; to which the poor fellow, perfectly compre- 
hending the old man’s motives, replied only by offering 
the support of his arm to conduct his faltering steps to | 


the carriage. 

Charney, meanwhile, drew near to Teresa for the pur- | 
pose of a last farewell. Leaning with one hand on the 
back of her chair, her eyes fixed on the ground, she stood 
motionless, speechless, as if there were no question of | 
quitting the place. 


Even when the count advanced to- | 
wards her, she remained for some moments without 
speaking, till irresistibly moved by his paleness and agi- 
tation, she exclaimed, “I call our Picciola to witness | 
that—” But Teresa was not able to complete the sen- 
tence ; her heart was too full to utter another syllable. | 
One of her gloves at that moment escaped her trembling | 
hands, which Charney picked up; and, ere he restored 
it, raised it silently to his lips. 

“ Keep it!” said she, while tears streamed down her | 
cheeks; “ keep it till we meet again.” | 

Another moment, and she was following her father. | 
They were gone! All was dark in the destinies of the | 
Count de Charney. After watching the closing of the | 
postern-door, he stood like one petrified, with his eyes | 
fixed on the spot where they had disappeared ; his hand | 
still grasping convulsively the parting pledge bestowed | 
upon him by Teresa. 


| 


—<>— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A philosopher has remarked, that greatness must be | 
renounced before it can be appreciated ; the same thing | 
might have been said of fortune, happiness, or any mode | 
of enjoyment liable to become habitual. 

Never had the poor captive of Fenestrella so vene- 
rated the wisdom of Girardi, the charms and virtues of 
his daughter, as after the departure of his two compa- | 
nions! Profound sadness succeeded to his momentary | 
elation. The efforts of Ludovico, the attentions required | 
by Picciola, were ingpfficient to divert his attention from | 
his sorrows. But at length, the sources of consolation 
he had derived from the study of nature, brought forth | 
their fruit; and the depressed Charney gradually re- 
sumed his strength of mind. 

His last stroke of affliction had perfected the happy | 
frame of his feelings. His first impulge had been to} 


| ramparts—* Addio, Signor Conte ! 


bless the loneliness which afforded his whole leisure to 
niuse upon his absent friends; but eventually he learned 
to behold with satisfaction a new guest seated in the va- 
cant place of the old man. 

His first and most assiduous visiter was the chaplain 
of the prison ; even the worthy priest, whom, during his 
illness, he had so harshly repulsed. Apprised by Ludo- 
vico of the state of despair to which the prisoner was 
reduced, he made his appearance, forgetful of the past, 
to offer his good offices, which were received with cour- 
tesy and gratitude. More amicably disposed than for- 
merly towards mankind, the count soon became favour- 
ably, nay, even affectionately disposed towards the man 
of God; and the rustic seat became once more the bench 
of conference. The philosopher loved to enlarge upon 
the wonders of his plant, the wonders of nature, and 
repeat the lessons of the excellent Girardi; while the 
priest, without bringing forward a single dogma of reli- 
gion, contented himself, in the first instance, with re- 
citing the sublime and moral lessons of Christianity ; 
grounding their strength upon the principles already 
imbibed by the votary of natural religion. 

The second visiter was the commandant; and Char- 
ney now discovered that Morand was essentially a good 
sort of man, whose heart was militarily disciplined, that 
is, disposed to torment the unfortunate beings under his 
charge no further than he was necessitated by the letter 
of government instruction. So just, too, did he show 
himself in his appreciation of the merits of the two pri- 
soners recently released, as almost to put Charney into 
good humour with petty tyranny. 

But all this was soon to end, and it became Charney’s 
turn to bid adieu to the priest and the captain. One fine 
day, when least prepared for the concession, the gates of 
his prison opened, and he was set at liberty ! 

On Napoleon’s return from Austerlitz, incessantly im- 
portuned by Josephine, (who had probably some person 
besetting her in turn with supplications in favour of the 
prisoner of Fenestrella,) the emperor caused an enquiry 
to be made into the nature of the papers seized among 
the effects of the Count de Charney. The cambric 
manuscripts were accordingly forwarded to the Tuile- 
ries from the archives of the police, where they had been 
deposited ; and, attracted by the singularity of their ap- 


| pearance, Napoleon himself deigned to investigate the 


indications of treason contained in their mysterious re- 
cords. 

“The Count de Charney is a madman,” exclaimed 
the emperor, after most deliberate examination; “a 
visionary and a madman, but not the dangerous person 
represented to me. He who could submit his powers of 
mind to the influence of a sorry weed, may have in him 
the making of an excellent botanist, but not of a con- 
spirator. He is pardoned! Let his estates be restored 
to him, that he may cultivate there unmolested his own 
fields and his taste for natural history.” 

Need it be added that the count did not loiter at Fanes- 
trella after receiving this welcome intelligence ? or that 
he did not quit the fortress alone? but, transplanted into 
a solid case, filled with good earth, Picciola made her 
triumphal exit from her gloomy birth-place ; Picciola, to 
whom he owed his life,—nay, more than life,—his in- 
sight into the wondrous works of God, and the joys re- 
sulting from peace and good-will towards mankind— 
Picciola, by whom he has been betrayed into the toils of 
love—Picciola, through whose influence, finally, he is 
released from bondage! 

As Charney was about to cross the drawbridge of the 
citadel, a rude hand was suddenly extended towards him. 
“ Eccellenza !” said Ludovico, repressing his rising emo- 
tion, “ give us your hand !—we may be friends now, 
that you are going away,—now, that you are about to 
leave us,—now, that we shall see your face no more! 
Thank Heaven, we may now be friends !” 

Charney heartily embraced him. “ We shall meet 
again, my good Ludovico,” cried he; “I promise you 
that you do not see me for the last time.” And having 
shaken both the hands of the jailer again and again 
with the utmost cordiality, the count quitted the fortress, 

After his carriage had traversed the esplanade, and left 
far behind the mountain on which the citadel is situated, 
crossed the bridge over the Clusone, and attained the 
Suza road, a voice still continued crying aloud from the 
Addio, addio, Pic- 
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ciola !” 
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~ Six months afterwards a rich equipage stopped at the | tory, my ill-starred brother was so anxious about such a | ceremony, I thought perhaps you might extend your 


gate of the state prison of Fenestrella, from which 
alighted a traveller enquiring for Ludovico Ritti; the 
former prisoner was come to pay a visit to his jailer! A 
young lady, richly attired, was leaning tenderly upon 
his arm,—Teresa Girardi, now Countess de Charney. 
Together, the young people visited the little court; and 
the miserable camera so long the abode of weariness, 
scepticism, and despair. Of all the sentences which had 
formerly disfigured the wall, one only had been suffered 
to remain : 

“ Learning, wit, beauty, youth, fortune, are insufh- 
cient to confer happiness upon man.” 

To which the gentle hand of Teresa now added, “ if 
unshared by affection :”—and a kiss deposited by Char- 
ney upon her lovely check, seemed to confirm her 
emendation. 

The count was come to request Ludovico would stand 
godfather to his first-born child, which was to make its 
appearance before the close of the year ; and the object 
of their mission accomplished, the young couple pro- 
ceeded to Turin, where, in his beautiful villa, Girardi 
was awaiting their return. 

There, in a garden closely adjoining his own apart- 
ment, in the centre of a rich parterre, warmed and 
brightened by the beams of the setting sun, Charney had 
deposited his beloved plant, out of reach of all danger or 
obstruction. By his especial order, no hand but his own 
was to minister to her culture. He alone was to. watch 
over Picciola. It was an occupation, a duty, a tax eter- 
nally adopted by his gratitude. 

How quickly,—how enchantingly did his days now 
glide along! In the midst of exquisite gardens, on the 
banks of a beautiful stream, under an auspicious sky, 
Charney was the happiest of the human kind! Time 


imparted only additional strength to the ties in which he | 


had enchained himself; as the ivy cements and consoli- 
dates the wall it embraces. The friendship of Girardi, 
the tenderness of Teresa, the attachment of all who re- 
sided under his roof, conspired to form his happiness, 
perfected at the happy moment when he heard himself 
saluted as a father. 

Charney’s affection for his son soon seemed to rival 
that he bore his young and lovely wife. He was never 
weary of contemplating and adoring them; and could 
scarcely make up his mind to lose sight of them for a 
moment. And, lo! when Ludovico Ritti arrived from 
lenestrella, to fulfil his promise to the count, and pro- 
ceeded to visit in the first instance his original god- 
daughter,—the god-daughter of the prison, he found 
that, amid all this domestic happiness,—all these trans- 
ports of joy and affection—all the rapture and prosperity 
brightening the home of the Count and Countess de 
Charney, Piccrota had been forgotten;—La povera 
Picciola had died of neglect, unnoticed and unlamented. 
The appointed task was over. The herb of grace had 
nothing further to unfold to the happy husband, father, 
and believer ! 


THE END. 
From the London New Monthly Magazine. 
The Gurney Bapers. 
NO. XIV. 
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I was just in time to save the explosion—Harriet’s 
good sense came suddenly at my call to check the ex- 
pression of her feelings; and, contenting herself with 
lifting up her eyes, and firmly closing her lips, she threw 
herself back in her chair, not, however, without Kate’s 
perceiving that she was considerably excited, and that 
her forbearance was an effort: still, it was clear to me, 
from the manner in which she mentioned the dancing- 
master’s readiness to do the dirge, that she was not at all 
aware of the extent of my knowledge of her proceedings 
with regard to that person; and I satisfied myself also 
that after Kittington’s conduct about the Ictter, he would 
do nothing inconsistent with honour and propriety. 

To have refused to do that which Kate, as I imagined 
had, in Cuthbert’s name, requested him to do, would 
have been impossible: his agreeing to play the organ— 
since, according to the young lady’s version of the his- 





performance—was no indication of any change in his | kindness a little further.” 

views and feelings as regarded herself, and the presence | Now came a puzzler. It was clear that Miss Kitty 
of Mrs. Sniggs would naturally have hindered any con- had used my name in making the request to Mr. Kitting- 
versation—except, indeed, with “eloquent eyes”—be- | ton, and it was equally clear that he must think me the 







having answered her affectionate letter. 


go and take off my bonnet and things, and set my maid 
to work to make up my mourning. Come, Jane, I have 
had all the trouble of fetching you, so I desire you will 
do as I bid you.” 

“My mourning is all ready,” said Jane, “ and I am 
reading to my aunt; when I have finished I will come.” 

“Well, I’m sure!” said Kitty, with a toss of her 
head that would have suited Gay’s Lucy ; “ see if Idon’t 
tell pappy how very rude you are to me.” 

And away she went. As sheclosed the door sharply, 
Jane’s eyes rested on Harriet’s face, and a sympathetic 
expression of feeling animated both their countenances, 
which I did not regret to see. I begin to like Jane— 
nay, I this very day called her Jenny, and the adoption 
of what Entick oddly enough cites the abbreviation of 
the word Jane into Jenny, or Ann into Nancy, convinced 
me, almest unconsciously, that affection is taking place 
of formality. 

Two events rapidly succeeded this scene, for one of 
which only I was altogether unprepared; for, although 
it might seem that [ had had no very favourable oppor- 
tunity of making myself well acquainted with the world’s 
ways, I had a sort of intuitive perception into character, 
and fancied that I should not often be deceived into a 
miscalculation of the real qualities of those with whom 
I came in contact. 

The former of the two events was the arrival of Mr. 
Sniggs, clad in a suit of sables, which shone like stick- 
ing-plaster—his shirt cuffs doing duty as weepers, and his 
hat nearly covered with crape. 

«“ Good morning, sir,” said Galen ; I haven’t been able 
to get to you before—a good deal of sickness flying about 
—hope all ’s well here?” 

«“ Yes,” said I, “ we ought to be very grateful.” 

“T suppose,” said Sniggs, “that Miss Falwasser has 
informed you of your kind, generous brother’s solicitous 
anxiety to pay every respect to the memory of the dear 
departed—I think all the arrangements are now nearly 
complete.” 

“ Miss Falwasser,” said I, “ has not been particularly 
communicative upon the point; nor did it seem necessa- 
ry that she should be so, since my brother has confided 
his daughter-in-law, pro hac vicé at least, to Mrs. 
Sniggs.” 

« Ah, there it is,” sdid Sniggs,“I knew it—I told 
Mrs. 8. I said, ‘ Depend upon it, Mrs. S., they will be 
miffed, up at Ashmead at your interference.’ However, 
my dear sir, what could we do? there was the letter— 
the kind and generous letter—of that most excellent 
brother of yours; and of course we could not remon- 
strate with him upon the point.” 

« There was not the least occasion for your doing so,” 
said I; « Cuthbert has every right to please himself; and, 
I assure you, I think the details which have been en- 
trusted to you and Mrs, Sniggs are not of a nature to 
gratify any persons to whom they are confided.” 

“T believe,” said Sniggs, “that Mr. Cuthbert intends 
asking Mr. Wells to give a funeral sermon next Sunday, 
to which I conclude he will not object. The subject is 
so moving—so touching—the early flower nipped in its 
bud—the instability of earthly vanities—the " 

“ Has Cuthbert written to the rector ?”’ said I. 

«“T don’t know,” replied Sniggs, “but I know Mrs. 
Brandyball told me she should do so.” 

The conversation which had passed between that 
estimable lady and my vivacious father-in-law on the 
evening when she described the merits of Montpelier, 
and the impression it had made upon his mind, flashed 
into my memory as my medical friend talked of a cor- 
respondence between them upon such a subject as this. 

« But,” said Sniggs, raising his eyebrows into an arch 
of interesting inquisitiveness, “ perhaps if she should 
omit to do so—you would g 

«“ Oh dear no!” said I; «I could not think of inter- 
| fering in any of the proceedings.” 

“Oh! I see,” said Sniggs; “only, as you have been 
good enough to request Mr. Kittington to supply the 
place of Dr. Stopandpuff at the organ during the funeral 
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tween them, in the way of explanation, as to his not | most extraordinary of all human beings, after what had 


occurred between us, to send that volatile young lady on 


“ Well, then,” said Kitty, apropos to nothing, “I shall | a commission to his house, even under the protection of 


so respectable a chaperone as Mrs. Sniggs. The ques- 
tion was—and it was to be decided on the instant —should 
I repel the insinuation, and, by declaring the trath, pro- 
claim Miss Kitty Falwasser that which I knew her to be? 
or, by slurring over the affair in its present stage, content 
myself with disabusing the mind of the dancing-master 
at the first favourable opportunity ? If I took the former 
course, “ war to the knife” would soon be the ery from 
the Cuthbert party, and my reasons for positively denying 
the fact, and for Kate’s taking upon herself to use my 
name, would necessarily be required; and then adieu to 
all further concealment of any of the other circumstances 
of the case. If I adopted the latter, I might in another 
hour vindicate myself to Mr. Kittington, at the sacrifice, 
certainly, of Kate’s reputation for veracity ; but as the 
young lady herself had thought proper long since to let 
Mr. Kittington into some of the peculiarities of her dis- 
position and character, not altogether disconnected from 
dissimulation, nor much more venial than a plain straight- 
forward falsehood; and as I felt I was safe with him, I 
resolved upon merely listening to the further disclosures 
of my medical friend, without saying yea or nay upon 
this last curious and surprising point of the young lady’s 
conduct. 

“T have fixed ten o’clock for the funeral,” said Sniggs ; 
“IT will send a mourning-coach up here at a quarter be- 
fore. The young ladies, I presume, adhere to their ori- 
ginal intention of attending the mournful ceremony ?” 

“ Really,” said I, «I cannot answer that question, for 
Miss Kate does not admit me to her confidence. I have 
an opinion on the subject, but | suppose if Cuthbert 
wishes it, he is to be considered omnipotent.” 

“Tt will be an affecting sight,” said Sniggs, looking 
pathetic—* the two sisters following their brother’s body ; 
don’t you think so? It will show that whatever people 
may say, he was not really neglected.” 

“ Say?” exclaimed 1; “what! do people say any 
thing about it ?” 

“ Why,” said Sniggs—“no—not much—but—folks 
will talk—and some of the gossips think it hard that the 
poor boy should have been removed from the care of his 
immediate relations to——” 

« Mr. Sniggs,” said I, interrupting the unamiable leech, 
“he was removed from this house, from which his only 
two immediate relations were—by Cuthbert’s own orders, 
also, removed—to yours; a proof of the confidence 
which was placed in you by my brother and myself—a 
proof which I really should have thought might have 
been flattering to you in a peculiar degree. It is true 
the poor boy died—here he might have lived—that was 
not to be foreseen; in this house cherry-brandy is not 
left in the unlocked cupboards of sick boys’ bed-rooms 
to be swallowed at pleasure.” 

I had said it—I, who passed my whole life in restrain- 
ing the animation of Harriet upon all such points, had, 
as her maid Foxcroft would have said, “ outed it.” The 
words were past recall. Sniggs knew my mind—he 
stood aghast—I saw my advantage, and with the rapidity 
of a prize-fighter, followed it up, and before the apothe- 
cary could recover his “ wind,” added, “ And that fact I 
shall take care to let my poor deluded brother know, in 
order that he may judge how wisely he has disposed of 
his confidence.” 

Sniggs turned pale, whether with rage or apprehen- 
sion I know not; but he was evidently summoning all 
the energies of his mind to form a reply, when a servant 
entered the room and told me that Captain Thompson, 
who was living at Chittagong lodge, was in the morning- 
room, and wished to see me—about what, I knew not, 
never having seen him in my life, except at church, with 
his two nieces, or sisters, as they were sometimes called, 
and a cousin, whose complexions seemed to combine the 
beauties of the lily and the rose, in a manner little cal- 
culated to excite any great admiration of nature’s special 
bounty, and who were very much looked at in the parish, 
without being much looked upon, 

I desired the servant to say I was engaged at the mo- 


ment, but would wait upon the captain in a few minutes, 
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This little interraption seemed to cool my Galen, and 
give him time to consider his reply to my somewhat ab- 
rupt insinuation; it had, however, the effect of moderat- 
ing the ire which, presuming upon Cuthbert’s credulity 
as to his merits, and ignorance as to his faults, he seemed 
at first very much inclined to exhibit. 

« Why, sir,” said he, “ I—admit”—and he appeared 
to be truly affected, and I began to be proportionably 
sorry for my abruptness—“I—admit that the affair of 
the cherry-bounce was a misfortune—it was, I also ad- 
mit, not calculated upon; but I have the satisfaction, 
and a very pleasurable feeling it is, to know that the 
poor boy must have died under the influence of the dis- 
ease, whether he had drank the cherry-brandy or not.” 

« And therefore,” said I, “ he would have died here, as 
surely as he did die at your house ?” 

« Unquestionably,” said Sniggs; “he had precisely 
the same medicines, diet, and medical attendance there 
as he would have had here.” 

I thought the reasoning of my unconscious friend, as 
to the certainty of his dissolution, under the circum- 
stances, and under his care, conclusive. 

« Then,” said I, « that being the case, why talk of the 
idle gossipings of the people here, which, if they have 
any effect at all, must tell to your disadvantage, and not 
mine !” 

“Ido not talk of them,” said Sniggs, evidently dis- 

conc ‘ed, “as a matter of my own opinion—only—I— 
know that Mr. Cuthbert feels % 
He does not feel, Mr. Sniggs,” said I; “he is a 
mere automaton in the hands of other people. Cuthbert 
advised the boy’s removal—fled from him himself—car- 
ried off the boy’s sisters—and, with all this show of de- 
votion to his memory, does not think of coming here, 
because Mrs. Brandyball thinks it likely to conduce more 
to the success of her designs upon him to be left alone 
with him at Bath; for which reasons—and others which 
I will not mention—the poor girls are sent here to parade 
themselves in what I, and every body else, must consider 
a most unseemly and unbecoming position. Now, there’s 
my opinion, and you have it, and are quite at liberty to 
communicate it to my brother.” 

“ Why,” said Sniggs, rather startled by the unex- 
pected earnestness of my manner, “ I—really—to say 
truth—I do not know whether you have had any com- 
munication on the point, but I believe the attendance of 
the young ladies sprang from the genuine feelings of 
Miss Kitty herself.” 

“Genuine nonsense !” said I; “I want to know no- 
thing about the matter. I shall be ready, when the car- 
riage comes to take me ta your house and then to the 
funeral ; but as I feel bound by no ties of relationship 
to the poor boy who is gone, and by very slender ties of 
connection, I should do a violence to my candour, and 
the sense of what is due to myself, if I were to affect a 
depth of grief—which, if Miss Falwasser’s sincerity 
were equally to be questioned, I doubt she does not in 
the least understand. My brother, as I have already 
said, has confided to you and your lady all these arrange- 
ments, and I am quite ready to obey your orders, delight- 
ed to be relieved from a responsibility which, at all times, 
is critical and embarrassing, and which, upon this occa- 
sion, would assuredly induce me to set my face most de- 
cidedly against a proceeding as unusual as it seems pre- 
posterous: however, I have, as you know, a gentleman 
waiting, amd must take my leave. I shall be ready when 
the coach comes, and of course, if the young ladies con- 
tinue in the mind—and Mrs. Sniggs does not object— 
they will be my companions. And so good morning.” 





“ 





Saying which, I bowed myself out of the room, and 
went down stairs to receive my new and unexpected 
visiter, leaving Mr. Sniggs in a state to which I certainly, 
in the beginning of our conversation, had not the remot- 
est idea of reducing him. 

Upon entering the morning-room, I found Captain 
Thompson pacing the apartment, looking somewhat pale 
and agitated, bearing in his hand a moderately sized 
horsewhip ; with which he scemed to be practising some 
ungentle manceuvre, relative to the back and shoulders of 
some imaginary antagonist. I hesitated, and said— 

“Captain Thompson, I believe.” 

“ Exactly so, sir,” said my guest. “TI ought to apolo- 
gize for coming here while your windows are shut, and 
there ’s a family corpse unburied, sir: but a man cannot 
bear more than he can—that I suppose you will admit ?” 
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The assertion seemed incontrovertible—so I bowed 
assent. 

“ Well, sir,” said the captain, “I am a plain man.” 

Another truism to which I tacitly agreed. 

«“ And mean no harm.” 

That, I thought, is by no means so clear—still I 
bowed. 

“ But as you are, I dare say, aware I have been for 
some months tenant of that beautiful mansion which 
your uncle, Mr. Nubley, thinks proper to call Chittagong 
lodge ‘9 

“ Not my uncle, sir,” said I. «Mr. Nubley’s connec- 
tion with me arises simply from his having been a partner 
of an elder brother of mine in India.” 

“Oh,” said Thompson, “he is not a relation of 
yours ?” 

“ Not in the most distant degree,” said I. 

“ Why, then,” said Thompson, “ that alters the case, 
and I may ask you a question without giving any per- 
sonal offence, or casting any personal stigma upon the 
hereditary qualities of the family ?” 

«“ You may ask what question you please,” said I. 

“ Well, then, sir,” said Thompson, shouldering the 
whip, “is that old gentleman mad ?” 

«“ [never heard such a thing suggested,” said I. 

“ Then, sir, how do you account for his conduct ?”” said 
Thompson, giving the whip a sort of horizontal shake. 
“ What do you think he did this morning ? 








I came here, | 


sir,” added the captain, “with great pain at such a mo- | 
ment as this: but a soldier is jealous of his honour, and | 


I could not rest. After walking round and round the 
fences and palings of the place with his lady for the last 


two or three days, this morning in he walks; and al- | 


though I received him with all the urbanity of which I 
am master—and although my nieces Evelina and Rosetta, 


| taking the liberty I have taken at this season. 


and my cousin Madelina, did every thing they could to | 
make Mrs. Nubley’s reception in her own house agree- | 
able, he began in the most extraordinary manner to abuse | 


me and my relations, mixing up all this with the greatest 
possible civility. 

«“« Captain Thompson,’ said he, ‘ I am glad to see you: 
the grounds look very pretty—infernal swindler pays no 


rent—anxious about the place—paper in drawing-room | 
all smeared—vulgar dog—look at the carpet—if it is quite | 


convenient to give me possession at lady-day, instead of 


midsummer, should feel obliged, as I have been disap- | 


pointed in a house—that’s fudge—any thing to get the 
fellow away:’ but, sir, this was a trifle. I presented him 
to the young ladies; and after complimenting Evelina on 
her beautiful compiexion, for which she is really cele- 
brated, he said, staring her full in the face, ‘ The roses 
are rouge and the lilies pearl-powder—tol-der-a-lol.’ I 
bore even this with patience. But when my cousin Ma- 
delina, as fine a young woman as ever stepped, and as 


pression of countenance—the horsewhip suddenly risin® 
to something more than an angle of forty-five—« the 
truth comes out, does it—eh ?” 

« Yes, the ingenuousness of the mind developes itself,” 
said I. 

“ Oh,” said Thompson, considerably excited, “ the in- 
genuousness of the mind developes itself, does it !—what 
then, sir? It was in the sincerity of his heart that Mr. 
Nubley called me an infernal swindler, and a vulgar 
dog—that he said Evelina’s complexion was made up of 
rouge and pearl-powder, and informed Madelina that she 
was no better than she should be—that is ingenuousness, 
is it, sir’—and that is your mode of justifying your 
uncle’s conduct !” 

“Sir,” said I, “ Mr. Nubley is not my uncle. 
before told you so.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Thompson, “at all events, you are 
his friend, and evidently justify his otherwise unjustifiable 
conduct. I am quite aware, sir, that Mr. Gurney, and 
what are called the leaders of Blissfold, have thought 
proper to behave in a most extraordinary manner to my 
nieces and my cousin, and I only wanted an opportunity 
of ascertaining the reason why gentlewomen of family 
and rank—yes, sir,” added Thompson, witb a flourish of 
the whip that made it whistle in the wind,—* of rank— 
have been so shamefully used. I have now discovered 
it, sir—the sweet ingenuousness of this old gentleman 
has settled that affair; and since you have been so good 
as to palliate his coarseness, I shall take the liberty of 
transferring the necessity of an explanation to yourself, 
Having,” added the captain, “established this fact, I 
would not for the world intrude another moment upon 
you at this juncture, and I have again to apologise for 
Bat, as 
I before stated, I wished to ascertain whether I were to 
attribute the grossnesses which fell from your uncle’s 
lips * 

“Sir,” said I, “ he is not my uncle.” 

« Well, sir,” continued the irritated Thompson, “ it is 
all the same to me whether he is or is not. I say, I wished 
to know whether I were to attribute the grossnesses 
which fell this morning from that old man’s lips—for gen- 
tleman I will not call him—to insanity, or premeditation ? 
You have satisfied me on that point. Not only do you 
state that he is sane when speaking these offensive words, 
but that they are the fruits of his ingenuonsness. I have 


I have 








done, sil 
So much the better, thought I—— 
“for the present. After the funeral and a decent 
period has elapsed, I shall take the liberty to send a friend 
to you, in order to settle our little difference !” 
“ Difference, sir!’’ said I: “I really am not aware—” 
“ My friend will enlighten you, sir,” said ‘hompson. 





| « You have shifted—very honourably, I admit—the re- 


good too, playfully opened the door of the second drawing- | 
room to show him how careful we had been of the furni- | 
ture, he said, ‘ ‘Thank ye, miss, thank ye ;’ and, staring her | 


full in the face, added, ‘ no better than she should be, I | 


take it.’ 
pursue under these circumstances? I saw none open, but 
coming hither directly, believing, moreover, that he was 
a relation of yours—as he is not, I feel that I ought to 


Now, really, sir, I only ask what course can I | 


apologise, still farther, for my intrusion, and say no more, | 


except to ask again whether he is or is not insane; as 
upon the answer I receive, the conduct which I shall ob- 
serve towards him must mainly depend.” 

«“ Not he, sir,” said I. 
in his senses. 


“T believe him to be perfectly | 
He is very odd, I admit, and has a pro- | 


pensity to talk to himself, which, to a stranger, renders | 


his conversation very perplexing.” 

« Why, sir,” said Captain Thompson, giving the horse- 
whip a slight flourish, “if his talking were merely talk- 
ing to himself, nobody else could be offended, because 4 
man may abuse himself as much as he pleases; and I 


sponsibility of the old man on to your own shoulders, 
You must see that your explanation of the nature of his 
infirmity is a mere confirmation of the premeditated insult 
to myself and my nearest female relations. It is, I repeat, 
extremely fair and handsome of you, and I shall of course 
avail myself of the earliest opportunity of setting my- 
self right. Mr. Nubley is now safe from my personal 
hostility, and I beg leave to bid you a very good morn- 
ing.” 

As he proceeded towards the door, I rang the bell, and 
as he crossed the hall, he observed, with a degree of care- 
less indifference, and as if his visit had been one of the 
most agreeable—*“ Very fine weather for the time of year, 
Mr. Gurney—pray don’t come any farther—good morn- 
ing.’ And so—exit Thompson, I retired to my room 
perfectly bewildered with the brief scene which had just 
been enacted. The departure of this « best of cut-throats” 
gave me an opportunity of enquiring of poor dear Nubley 
what had really occurred ; of which, however, Thomp- 


| son’s description gave, no doubt, a tolerably correct idea, 


have no doubt if Mr. Nubley did so, he would find plenty | 
of persons to agree with him; but when he stares one | 


in the face, and says the things that he said of me and 
my relations, why, really—I ” and here agein the 
horsewhip waggled a good deal. 





“Tt is,” said I, “ purely constitutional : it is a habit of | 
thinking aloud, which has grown in old age upon a | 


naturally absent man ; and while he is conversing in the 
ordinary worldly course of conversation, he becomes ab- 
stracted, and the truth comes out most unintentionally.” 

“The truth comes out, does it, sir?” said Captain 
Thompson, looking at me with a most ferocious ex- 





| 
| 


As far as I was concerned, it was clear that a personal 
quarrel was fastened upon me, and that Thompson, like 
all disreputable persons who are subjected to the opera- 
tion of the laws and customs of good society, had long 
been anxious to hit some blot which might enable him to 
make a stir, the result of which should be to establish 
himself on a locus standi, either to be admitted with all 
his tribe into the circle with which they desired to mix, 
or to prove, by some act of violence, his readiness to make 
those people pay the penalty of their fastidiousness, who 
had thought fit to éxclude them. 

Thus, although a new evil amongst the many which 
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combined to oppress me, did not promise to be immediate 
in its effect—on the contrary, two or three days would at 


least elapse, before, according to the man’s own notion of 


etiquette and decency, he could “send his friend ” a 
period which, I honestly confess, I flattered myself might 
be successfully employed in averting a hostile meeting 
arising out of no earthly offence of mine—unless, indeed, 
an inadvertent expression touching the innocent mur- 
murings of my pseudo uncle could be so considered. I 
do not think I am more nervous than my neighbours, but 
I was now married and had a son, and the cares of the 
world were upon me—and I admit that as the captain 
and his horsewhip left the house, I felt a twinge in that 
part of my leg in which I had shot myself in my affair 
with Daly. 

Well—never mind—the proverb says that Providence 
gives meat for the mouths that are made; and, upon a 
similar principle, I believe Providence affords us propor- 
tionate strength and courage to meet a growing accumu- 
jation of il}, I would not give sixpence for a mind that 
is not clastic: let it delight in the minutest pleasure—let 
it expand to bear the greatest evil. [am a small person, 
but I thank my stars that I am so constituted, and, like 
poor Daly, I can suit myself to all sorts of weather—ride 
over the wave—stoop to it—and rise again—without, 
however, stooping in any other sense of the word. I 
will dismiss this Thompson from my mind until he sends 
his emissary ; so no more of this. 

But what a girl is this Kitty !—what am I to do about 
that? If Thompson makes me a particeps criminis 
with Nubley, what must the dancing-master think of my 
decency, or consistency, in the other affair? I appreciate 
his conduct towards the little monkey who assails him: 


I praise it—I shake hands with him—thank him—and 
the next thing he finds me doing, according to her version, | 


is sending her to his house to ask a favour in my name, 
under the protection of a person who has nothing on 
earth to do with us. I must see him—I must again 
explain. 

Then here is Wells, my poor dear father-in-law, as vi- 
vacious as ever, in high dudgeon about the lieutenant, 
and Fanny in as towering a rage as ever rural beauty in- 
dulged in—her I have sent up to Harriet—ber father I 
must commune with; but in the mean time what shall 
I do about Kittington ? 

“ Well, sir,” said I to the rector, “has Fanny made up 
her mind to this business?” 

“Oh dear, yes,” said Wells; “ I train my girls to like 
those I like, and to reject those I turn off. My notion 
is, that my young ladies are merely passive, and will do 
as I bid them.” 

« Well!” thought I, “this is pleasant: talk of Nubley’s 
absence of mind offending Captain Thompson! Here is 
the intelligent rector propounding a doctrine of passive 
obedience, which, if I were tetchy or tenacious, would 
make me sceptical of the devotion of my own unsophis- 
ticated wife.” 

« We are all creatures of habit,” said Wells: “six 
months settle it. Marriage is like a stage-coach—when 
first you start, there may be a few little differences and 
angularities—if there be such a word—a little shaking 
on the journey sets all that to rights, and every thing 
settles down harmoniously. I don’t know that Fanny 
cared much for the lieutenant; but she liked him enough 
to marry him if I wished it—and they sat and flirted, and 
whispered, and talked a parcel of nonsense about them- 
selves, and made themselves vastly ridiculous; and, if he 
had behaved as he ought to have done, I have no doubt 
they would have made a very comfortable couple—but as 
he has cut and run, Fanny has too much sense to care 
about him any more, and he will be married to Miss 
Malony or Maloony, or whatever her name is, and there 
an end.” 

All this was very harsh and grating to my ear, be- 
cause I never could forget how nearly paralk | our cases 
were. 

“ What’s this?” said Wells, changing the subject, as 
I thought considerately, if not prudentially,—« what’s 
this I hear about a funeral sermon upon the gunpowder 
Tom Falwasser? Mrs. Sniggs has been at the Rectory 
talking some nonsense to Mrs. Wells, upon whom she 
has foisted herself only upon this pretence. I shall 
preach no funeral sermon, unless you wish it; and as to 
a dirge, I declare till the woman told my wife that it was 
meant in earnest, J thought it was a joke of Sniggs’s.” 

Wells, as I have already recorded, had found out a 
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| his enquiry as to the nature of the visit of Thompson to 
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| great deal more upon the subject of the dancing-master 
| than I had ever intended to escape from the sanctum of 
| Ashmead; but as I had decided upon the course I should 
take with regard to the piece of underhanded tom-foolery 
now on the tapis, I allowed him to anathematise duly, 
and in the most orthodox manner, all manner and kinds 
of persons who should attempt to desecrate the parish 
church of Blissfold by such an unseemly melody—quite 
aware that, after a brief communication with Mr. Kit- 
tington, the dreadful sacrilege would most assuredly not 
be committed. 

I was not disappointed in my expectations of Mr. 
Kittington—in less than half an hour after the termina- 
tion of my dialogue with Wells, I received a note from 
him couched in the most gentlemanly and respectful 
terms; in which, after apologising for taking the liberty 
of troubling me with such an appeal, he expressed, most 
reluctantly, as he admitted, a disbelief that I had made 
the extraordinary application about his performance at 
the church, or that I had been a party to Miss Falwas- 
ser’s visit to his mother’s house after the very peculiar 
conversation which had previously passed between us. 
This was exactly what I anticipated and what I wished 
—and I answered his note by telling him that I would 
call upon him at eight o’clock in the evening, a time at 
which I could easily walk down to the village—I beg 
pardon, town—without observation, and express to him 
personally, much better than in writing, the real state of 
the case—for although Kate deserved no great forbear- 
ance at ny hands or those of Harriet, still 1 did not like 
to put upon record, even in a note, what I felt sure would 
never see the light,—the duplicity and dexterity of one 
so young, so artful, and deceptive. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Nubley—who, bating their drape- 
ry, reminded me mightily of Adam and Eve before the 
fall,—came mooning to the house—thanks to Miss Kate 
Falwasser for the phrase—I ventured to take the dear 
original aside and ask him where he had been during the 
early part of the day ? 

“ Why,” said Nubley, “we have been—eh—been— 
to Chittagong—over the grounds—into the house—brute 
of a man that Thompson—eh ?” 

« Yes,” said I, “ but you need not have told him so, 
my dear sir.” 

“Me!” said Nubley, stubbling his chin—«TI tell him 
so!—lLa, bless you—not I—no—we were the greatest 
possible friends—odd girls, the nieces and cousin—he! 
he! he!’—and then, in an under tone, “ what makes 
him look so glum, I wonder ?” 

“Why, my dear sir,” said I, « Captain Thompson has 
been here to look after you—and failing of finding you, 
has fastened all your faults upon me—he says you abused 
him and the whole family.” 
| “ That’s a fib, Gilbert,” said Nubley; “I praised 
| them, every one of them—beasts as they are—no—I 
| said nothing offensive, I know. Mrs. N. said something 
| about them, I forget what—which seemed to vex one of 
| them—but I—la!—TI praised them, I tell you—eh !—I 
| wonder what Gilbert is at now ?” 
| This last surmise was expressed in a tone nearly as 
loud as all his previous protestations of politeness to the 
| Thompsons. 
| 
| 








«“ Why,” said I, “ my dear sir, I do not think you are 
aware of the only failing I can discover in your charac- 
ter—I mean that of thinking aloud if 

“Ah!” said Nubley,—* talking to myself what I 
think ‘—that’s it. I believe I do—my wife has not that 
failing. Poor thing! she talks to every body else and 
never thinks at all. 1 hope she does not hear me—eh ? 
As for that Thompson, he is—between ourselves—no 

| better than he should be—humph—few of us are.” 

“ Those, as I understood,” said I, « were precisely the 
words you used to one of the young ladies.” 

“Ab!” said Nubley, “I thought—I know I thought 
so—very strange—eh? Chi—chi—he does not know 
what that means.” 

Whether I did or did not comprehend these two very 
significant monosyllables, I found it was of no manner 
of use endeavouring to persuade Nubley that this prin- 
ciple of wearing a window in his breast was not alto- 
gether safe in the world, and therefore I pooh pooh’d off 





| Ashmead, resolving to do my duty by Cuthbert’s vene- 

rable and unsophistic: ted partner, should it eventually be 

considered necessary to carry the matter into the field. 
Then came dinner—and, to my delight, Harriet, for 








the first time since her confinement, took her place at 
the table—and she looked so nice and so pretty, that J 
could not help casting my eyes upon Wells and Fanny, 
who dined with us, and saying to myself, « Well, I don’t 
care upon what principle you marry your daughter. If 
all of them turn out like the one I have secured to my- 
self, the system will do no harm to any body”—and 
then I felt a kind of chuckling satisfaction that Merman 
was not to have Fanny as a wife—and then I drank a 
glass of wine with Harriet—and she looked placid and 
pleased—and Kate seemed a little subdued—and Jane 
began, as I thought, to look quite pretty. 

The ladies retired, and in order to fulfil my promised 
engagement to Mr. Kittingtun, I begged my revered 
father-in-law, if I should be detained beyond “ coffee- 
time,” to take charge of the fair flock, and give them the 
advantages of his society till I should return—and in the 
meanwhile to be kind enough to exert his influence over 
Kate to abandon her intention of attending the funeral ; 
Jane having already more than half agreed that it would 
be infinitely more agreeable to her feelings to abstain from 
a show of grief very unusual, and not at all in accord- 
ance with her own notions of real sorrow for the loss of 
so near a relation. 

Away I went—and as what occurred during my in- 
terview with Mr. Kittington will transpire in my notes 
of the conversation which took place on my return to 
Ashmead—the particulars may be spared here: suffice 
it to say—I saw him—conversed with him—explained 
my conduct in the affair—was perfectly satisfied with 
his, and came home. 

I confess I was very much struck by the appearance 
of his humble residence—and of his family, which con- 
sisted only of a mother and sister, I had never crossed 
his threshold before, nor had I ever seen his relations 
except at church. I was ushered into a small but pretty 
parlour—the modest decorations of which gave indica- 
tions of a taste-and feeling suited to a more spacious 
apartment. Books were disposed in all available cor- 
ners ; drawings by good masters, not numerous but well 
chosen, hung against the walls; an evidently much- 
frequented piano-forte stood opposite the fireplace ; a pert 
canary bird hopped from perch to perch in its gilded 
cage; and a spaniel of the pure Marlborough breed ex- 
tended its breadth on the rug before the fire. 

The little family bad just finished their tea—that cu- 
rious bond of middling society, the enchanting charm of 
which is unknown to what is called “ the world ;” and 
which I myself confess I feel some difficulty in appre- 
ciating as I ought to do—Kittington was reading aloud 
one of those extraordinary novels about which the whole 
nation is at this period raving, and of the origin or au- 
thority of which we are totally ignorant. His mother 
was occupied in working, and his pretty sister sedulous- 
ly employed in copying music into a prettily decorated 
book of “ her own,” a delicate act of piracy extremely 
popular even in the best circles. 

Best circles! what am I talking of ? The scene I wit- 
nessed in this industrious artist’s cottage filled me with 
pleasure and respect—here I beheld retired from the toils 
of his inglorious profession, the dutiful son and affec- 
tionate brother—enjoying the society of those whom he 
loved, and for whom he laboured in his vocation. What 
station in life could afford more happiness 1—wealth 
and rank would have made these people richer—greater ; 
—but look round the world and see, after all, how very 
slight the shades of difference really are which exist in 
the comforts and happiness of the various classes of 
what may be called general society! An elderly duchess 
—the owner of a palace with sixteen gilded rooms en 
suite—to be snug and comfortable in a winter’s night 
like this, would huddle into her boadoir at the extreme 
end of the sixteen, and ensconce herself in her easiest 
of chairs by her bright fireside, with her pet dog at her 
feet. Having done so, what could her grace do more 
agreeable than sit and listen to the reading of the new 
Scotish novels, while Lady Eliza Something took the 
opportunity of copying out some dear delicious “ oodles” 
(I don’t know if that is the correct orthography) which 
dear Lady Mary Something else had just lent her. The 
pursuits of the two parties might most naturally be the 
same. I question whether in the enjoyment of the re- 
laxation afforded after active employment, the dancing- 
master’s females would not beat the duchesses, 

Be that as it may—I admit I was forcibly prepossess- 
ed in favour of my host and his relations by my visit to 
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their Goshen. Kittington seemed anxious that his mo- 
ther and sister should leave us alone in the snuggery— 
but this I would not hear of—and so he and I retired to 
an equally neat little dining-parloar on the other side 
the passage—hall, I must not—with all my preposses- 
sions—call it; into which he ushered me with an apology 
for the absence of a fire. 

Our conversation was not long—but it confirmed all 
my suspicions as to Miss Falwasser—she had mentioned 
my name as the person anxious for the solemn music, 
and added an invitation to Kittington—whom she was 
sure I should be anxious to see at Ashmead, in order to 
express my personal thanks for his attention to my 
wishes. 

The course of proceeding upon which we resolved 
will presently appear, and I took my leave, requesting 
permission to make my adieux to the old lady and her 
daughter, whom I felt perfectly convinced had been kept, 
by their honourable high-minded relation, in perfect igno- 
rance of Kitty’s “juvenile indiscretions.” I esteem this 
family, and will show that I do, if ever the opportunity 
occurs; although I admit that their own domestic affec- 
tion and respectability are calculated in some degree to 
decrease my estimate of the son’s forbearance with re- 
gard to Miss Falwasser, whose manners and qualifica- 
tions, even if more matured, could have but little attrac- 
tion to a young man accustomed to a tranquillity and 
cemfort which she, poor wild child, could neither under- 
stand nor enjoy. 

When I arrived at home, I found Wells in the draw- 
ing-room acting upon my request, arguing seriously with 
Kate on the injudiciousness of subjecting herself to a 
public exhibition of sorrow at her brother’s funeral ; but 
I found his eloquence had been exercised in vain; she 
was crying, and answering his argument by merely re- 
iterating the words “dear Tom,”’—*« dear pappy,”— 
«dear boy,’—* what shall I do?’—«T will go,’—«I 
will see the last of him.’ This was clearly an expres- 
sion borrowed from her maid—it is the commonest pos- 
sible expression with such people, and equals in popu- 
larity that very remarkable answer given by persons in 
a certain station of life to an enquiry after any person 
who happens to have “ shuffled off this mortal coil,’— 
«La! bless you, sir,—poor man! he has been dead and 
buried these seven years:”’—the necessity of the second 
pertion of the information, after the establishment of the 
first, not being more obvious than another common as- 
severation of a man whose authority being in any degree 
doubted, assures you “ he saw it with his own eyes,’— 
as how should he have seen it with those of any other 
person ? 

As to the “dead and buried,” there certainly have 
been some strange exceptions: the celebrated Martin 
Van Butchell keeps his wife in his bed-chamber now, 
although she has been long dead ; and I have the plea- 
sure of the personal acquaintance of a very distinguished 
officer, whose lady having died in one of our colonies, 
and expressed a wish to be buried in England, was ac- 
cordingly deposited in a cask of rum for the purpose of 
transport home, but who remained in the cellar of the 
said distinguished officer even after his second marriage, 
the detention being occasioned by his expectation that 
the duty on the spirit imported into England, in which 
the dear departed was preserved, would in a few years 
be either lowered or taken off altogether ;—strange as 
this may seem, it is true.* 

Revenons a nos moutons. ‘“ What,” said J—* cannot 
the rector succeed better than I in dissuading you from 
this sacrifice, Kitty ?” 

“ No, uncle, no”’—sobbed she—* let me go—pray let 
me go.” Harriet, who remained up—bless her!—ex- 
hibited certain symptoms of disgust; and Jane, who it 
appeared had agreed to give up the point if Kate would 
do the same, clung to the knee of my wife as she sat on 
the footstool beside her. 

“ Oh,” continued Kitty, “ every thing reminds me of 
him—lI could not rest—oh !” 





* There is another instance on record of a similar de- 
lay in the interment of a lady, for which a reason rela- 
tive to some sort of life insurance is given, which cannot, 
we presume, be correct; because, as we think, it could 
not be legal. The case to which we refer is that of Mrs. 
Hook, the wife of Major Hook, of Ham; which was 
stated in all the newspapers of the period at which the 





death of the major occurred.—Ep. 





This touch of the sentimental was particularly odious 
to me—knowing the genuine bent of her mind. 

“I have been this very day,” continued she, still sob- 
bing, “ to look at the copper where the odious cannon 
knocked his dear little nose—poor boy !” 

This was too much for Wells, who, after uttering— 
“Umph!” jumped up from his chair and walked to the 
fire. 

“T see,” said the rector, endeavouring to stifle a laugh 
at this last display, “ [ have no chance of succeeding— | 
so you must go.” 

“ Ah!” said Kate, “Now I am happy—I never was 
at a funeral.” 

Harriet gave me a look: the mixture of the sororial | 
feeling with that of curiosity was food for an additional 
reflection upon Kate’s character. 

“T would not be absent for the world.” This was 
given pathetically, and somewhat soliloquisingly. 

“T find,” said I, addressing myselfto Wells, “ we shall | 
not have the music, after all.” 

«“ What!” cried Kate. 

«“ Why?” said Wells. 

«“ Mr. Kittington has told me,” said I, «that he is un- 
avoidably obliged to go to Winchester to-morrow early 
in the morning, and cannot be back till Saturday.” 

“Mr. Kittington going to Winchester !” said Kate. 

I should like some eminent painter to have seen the 
expression of my wife’s countenance when Kate asked | 
that question. 

“ Yes,” said I, “on business.” 

«“ How do you know, uncle?” said Kate. 

“ Why,” said I, “as you had told him I should feel 
obliged by his performance pa 

Here Kate’s white neck and bosom became rather 
reddish. 

“ He thought it necessary to let me know why he could 
not do as I wished.” 

« You wished ?” said Wells. 

Redder still. 

« Yes,” said I; “as I wished, and as Kate told him I 
wished.” 

«“ Oh!” said Wells, “I did not understand.” 

Kate did, and gave me a look of gratitude for saving 
her from the exposure, which somewhat astounded me, 
and perfectly electrified my poor Harriet. 

“ However,” I continued, “ as it is, that part of the 
ceremony must be dispensed with, and perhaps all for 
the best—I think, except upon important occasions, I | 
mean occasions which interest other people besides those 
immediately connected with the deceased, all superfluous 
ceremonies are best avoided.” 

“ Perhaps you are right, dear uncle,” said Kate, in a 
tone which sufficiently expressed her sense of my kind- | 
ness in sparing her, “ perhaps we had better not go.” 

«“ What !” said Harriet, who could not resist the grati- 
fication of giving her one hit; “ you think a funeral | 
without music must be exceedingly dull?” 

«“ No, aunt,” said Kate; “but—I x 

“I know,” said I, in order to put an end to what I 
feared would not otherwise end agreeably; “ Kitty sees | 
the good sense of the rector’s arguments.” 

« Yes, that’s it, uncle,” said Kate, and brightening up | 
from all the humidity of tears into a sunshine of eyes | 
directed specially to Harriet, “and Ishan’t go. Jane 
may do as she likes.” 

“TI never wished to go, dear,” said Jane. 

“ Don’t dear me, Miss Jane,” replied Kate, every ves- 
tige of grief having disappeared from her countenance, 
which was now animated with anger. “ You may do | 
as you like; but I do think Mr. Kittington’s conduct, 
considering how much he has been noticed here, is ex- 
tremely impudent—that I must say—and very unfeeling, 
and so I shall let pappy know.” 

The curious telegraphing which went on after this 
impassioned speech, convinced me that nobody present 
was out of the secret of what had passed between the 
young lady and the dancing-master, not even excepting | 
Jane, as I fancied. The roulade of eyes was curious; | 
mine, however, were principally fixed on Harriet’s: I | 
wanted to see how she bore this last coup of Miss Kitty’s. | 

« But business,” said I. 

«“ What business,” said Kate, in the most animated | 
tone, “can be of sufficient importance to prevent his | 
doing what we wished? I always thought he was a | 
spooney.” 

This burst of unrequited love nearly set us all into 








what would have been a most unseemly roar of laughter 
on the eve of a family funeral, but upon me, I admit it 
had the most ridiculous effect possible. The gradual 
transition from the deepest grief to the moderated sor- 
row, the considerate feeling as to the attendance on the 
following morning, the defection of Kittington, his plea 
of business, and thence the violent conclusion at which 
she arrived, couched in the strongest terms, culled doubt- 
less from the vocabulary of Montpelier, were very nearly 
too much for me: however, we all contrived not to take 
any particular notice of the climax of her speech, till 
Wells, with the most perfect gravity, and as if making 
no reference whatever to what had passed, said, 

“T am glad, my dear Kitty, that you see the matter in 
its proper light, and give up attending the ceremony in 
the morning.” 

«“T would not go,” said Kate, “if you were to give me 
a hundred pounds: after pappy’s civilities, and kindness, 
and after—but I don’t care—and I won’t talk about it. 
Jane may go if she likes, but I won't.” And having 
burst into a flood of tears, in the production of which 
grief bore no part, the amiable girl literally rushed out 
of the room. 

“ Hadn't I better go to her?” said Jane, rising from 
the little footstool on which she was sitting. 

“ As you please, Jane,” said Harriet. 

And so Jane pleased to go; but as great things in- 
variably turn upon fittle ones, except, perhaps, in me- 
chanics, | saw in a moment, by the use of the word 
“her” with a sort of peculiar but undefinable emphasis, 
that the sisters were “two.” Jane had thought over the 
difference of treatment she experienced with us when 
she shared—at least—the affection of the family with 
Kitty, from that which she was destined to, at Mont- 
pelier, where Kitty was every thing, and she nothing; 
but what made both Harriet and myself uncomfortable 
upon this point—for we had talked it over téte-d-téte— 
was, the certainty of giving the direst offence to Cuth- 
bert if we acceded to that which had become something 
more than an implied desire on the part of Jenny to re- 
main at Ashmead when Kate returned to Bath. 

I have often said, when I have passed through a coun- 
try town which I never had seen before—and many other 
people, I suppose, have said and thought the same— 


’ 


| “ Here is a place unknown to me, and to millions be- 
sides—a mere straggling row of houses, with two or 


three villas dotted round it—paltry, insignificant, and ob. 
scure; but in this speck—this spot—this dot—rage all 
the passions, the turmoils, the jeaiousies, envies, and ha- 
treds, by which the largest communities are agitated : 
but I confess I never, even in my most romantic musings 
upon the subject, calculated that I, an humble individual, 
placed—as, alas, [ was—in quiet independence in the 
large village or small town, to which I was attracted and 
attached by my affection to Harriet, should have found 
the retired, unassuming Ashmead an arena for all the 
contentions which now characterised it. Cuthbert re- 
pelling me—Mrs. Brandyball intriguing against me— 
Kitty undermining me—Sniggs abandoning me—N ubley 
involving me in difficulties—Wells importuning me— 
Merman insulting him and outraging his daughter— 
Thompson threatening me—and Tomdead. Why, now, 
who upon earth that had not thought that such things 
might be, would, in driving past a modest white-fronted 
‘ Cottage of Gentility,’ as Southey says in his ‘ Devil’s 
Walk,’ with little more than two bow windows and a 
door between, looking like a pair of lady’s stays stuck 
up for sale in a Bond street shop window, fancy the 
turmoil and trouble that were in full fermentatioon with- 
in! All interests are comparative, and all minds, as [ 
have already said, ought to stretch to the objects which 
present themselves. A prime minister by habit thinks 
no more, probably, of ceding a great national question, 
declaring a war, or concluding a peace, than I thought 
of soothing Cuthbert, getting over the funeral of an un- 
licked cub, or coming to terms with Captain Thompson, 
the uncle of two elegant ladies and cousin of a third. 
But the same thing is going on every where ; and, in 
many instances—I mean no reflections--the energies 
and talents which are exercised and exhibited in the con- 
trivances of paltry provincial intrigues, would, upon my 
favourite expanding principle, be found fully adequate 
to the conduct of matters which are considered of the 
highest importance. 

I believe—I am yet young—but I believe that to make 
what is called a statesman, very little is required; to 
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make a cabinet, still less. I have already said that I 
know little, and think little of polities; but it occurs to 
me, that any thirtcen tolerably reasonable gentlemen of 
moderate understandings, might, with the assistance 
(each in his separate department) of experienced clerks 
well versed in details and routine, manage the govern: 
ment of this country as well as any other tolerably rea- 
sonable thirteen gentlemen who might be found; and, 
therefore, when I hear of a difficulty and delicacy on 
one side, in turning out the thirteen of the other side 
who happen to be what is called “in,” [ wonder. A 
master spirit will lead the way and command ; but, as 
for the rest—however, I must not dilate upon this; here 
we have a tory ministry in office, and, from all I can 
judge, are not likely to have any infliction pf whiggery 
for many years to The name of Wellington | 
grows upon us as fast as his titles blossom to the admi- 
ration of the country. If the fortune of war spare him, 
he will save our country ; and as I firmly believe in the | 
fostering care of Providence in favour of England, I 


We had a Duke of | 





come, 


trust he will be saved for her sake. 
Marlborough, who did great things after his fashion; 
fought in fine weather, and rode about the field of battle, | 
with a pair of kettle-drums at his heels, in a gilded cha- | 
riot, now, as they say, to be seen in the Tower; and 
when the weather became bad, walked into quarters for 
the winter, Lord Wellington takes it rather differently ; 
he beats the French instead of the drums; and the | 
chances are, if he be preserved, that we shall see him a 
duke too—the thing is not impossible. Where have I 
got to—prophesying ' Yes: but vainly, perhaps, All 
I meant to say was, that every house, every family, is in 
itself a little monarchy—and mark what it would be if 
it were a little republic. ‘Take Blisstold—multiply all 
the conflicting passions and feelings which now agitate 
Ashmead by forty—say forty, the number, perhaps, of 
houses in which the same class of feelings may be sup- | 
posed to exist in this parish—multiply those again by all 
the towns and villages in the British empire, and see | 
what a combination of interests—incalculable, intermi- | 


nable—are at work ! 

Why, now, I, this very ¢ vening, have been to Kitting- 
ton’s. There is an under-current at work, as clear and | 
as pure as the more sparkling tide above, That mother 
has her mind filled with solicitude for her worthy chil 
dren. That son is, perhaps, although he laughed it off | 
upon a former occasiun, devoted to some amiable girl; 
there may be difficulties in the way of their happiness, | 
That auburn-haired sister of his, with one of the most | 
ntelligent countenances I ever beheld, might have been | 
cop,ing the air which most delighted her when some | 
favourile voice sang the strain; and yet I, living in the 
If I travel 
along a road of which I know nothing, I cannot help 
watching the smoke which, as Moore says, “ gracefully 
curls” from the chimney top of a house which I never 
have before beheld, and saying te myself—Round the | 
tire which gives that vapour out, are now perhaps sitting | 
a family whose simple history written down might inte- | 


same place, had never seen that scene before. 


rest the whole world. 

I: is needless to note what Harriet and I said about 
Kitty and Jane, and the abrupt refusal of the former to | 
attead the funeral. I rejoiced in the result, although we 
knew perfectly well the cause to which it was attributable ; 
but I certainly had a difficulty in keeping from my dear 
domestic wife, especially now that we were more together 
in what might be called confidentiality, the history of the 
Thompsonian visit. which remained to be settled. This | 
was to me of no great moment, except as I feared that 
Nubley might, either consciously or uucensciously, let 
out the secret. T’o my great delight—I ought, I believe, 
to beg pardon for my want of gallantry and compassion— 
Mrs. Nubley was seriously afllicted with toothache, which 
kept her hors de combat in her room, as soon as ever 


what she called * the evening cold—he! he! he! came 
on;” a circumstance which reminded me of a letter I 
had recently seen from a very gallant oflicer, a son of one 
of my earliest friends, who having been shot through | 
both cheeks just under the ear, wrote to his father that 
he had received a severe wound, which rendered him a 
living anomaly, inasmuch as whenever “ he wanted to 


speak, he was obliged to hold his jaw.” This term, ap- | 
plied to a lady, might sound coarse; but I admit the ab- | 
sence of what I called Mrs. Nubley’s “ peahenism” 
affurded me a delightful relief. 

There is, however, a time for allthings. Harriet looks 


4 


| I nod, and telegraph him to ring the bell, whereupon 


| one—for the present. 
| will have a glass—or it may be two, as it is “cold ex- 


| painful. 


| with as much eloquence as his feelings, which were, in 


| words, [ almost unconsciously appealed with my eyes to 


| I could not help thinking it might have applied more 


| ed looks, but nothing was said. 


| see what would turn up, I thought the best plan would 


| or even until called to it by a summons from Sniggs, 


| whose official precedence I had no inclination to meddle. 
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tired—dear girl, it is quite natural she should ; I am only 
too happy she bas borne up so well. 

“ Come, dearest,” say I, “ lean upon my arm—let me 
lead you to your room.” 

« Thanks, Gilbert,” says the good, kind-hearted girl. 

She leans upon my arm—her father kisses her, and 
gives me a look which indicates—* as Fanny is to sleep 
here—some brandy and water, clerically weak but com- 
fortably hot, before I start;” for Wells is a man who 
prefers the comfort of his servants and his horses to his 
own, and means to walk down to the Rectory to-night. 


Fanny says— 
«Oh! Harriet, I am coming too.” 
Whereunto I reply—* You have no candle.” 
I take my Harriet to the door of her room, where Fox- 
croft is waiting for her, and I give her a kiss—a parting 


So far so good; then I return to Wells, and, as he 


ceedingly”—I must join him. ‘The compulsion is not so 


It begins to snow, he cannot well go till it holds up. 
—- - 
No, XV. 
The funeral is over; Sniggs and his assistant and 
myself were the only mourners. Wells read the service 


truth, more excited than I had anticipated, would per- 
mit. I waited, with a melancholy patience, to see the 
earth piled on the coffin; and, while the sad work was 
going on, and just as the last shovelful, which hid the 
object from my sight, had been thrown into the grave, a 
woman, the wife of one of the smaller tradesmen of the 
place, exclaimed, close to my ear— 

« Ah, poor little fellow! if you had had a father or 
mother to take care of you, you would not be there,” 

This was particularly gratifying, no doubt, under all 
the circumstances, for it not only spoke a reproach which 
I felt perfectly conscious I did not deserve, but it proved 
to me that the opinion generally prevalent amongst the 
Blissfold public was decidedly unfavourable to my ten- 
derness of disposition and humanity of character, as well 
as those of my poor, dear, kind-hearted Harriet. Nor 
was this all; for the moment the woman uttered the 


Sniggs, who was standing a little in the rear, and saw 
him give his assistant a nudge, accompanied with a 
twitch of his nose, which I held to be indicative of his 
perfect agreement in the dictam of the woman, although 


particularly and personally to himself than to me. 

Upon my return home I found, as I had indeed ex- 
pected, Kitty performing an extravaganza of grief, while 
Jane, deeply sorrowful, convinced me by the quiet sad- 
ness of her countenance and manner, that she had— 


«That within which passeth show.” 


I gave them an account of the ceremony, at the termina- 
tion of which detail Kitty sobbed out, “ Then there 
really was no music after all?” A question which, from 
the way it was put, implied to my understanding a lurk- 
ing belief on the part of the young lady that my pre- 
vious statement of the inability of her favourite professor 
to attend, was not perfectly true, Harriet and J exchang- 


The next question which was to be discussed and de- 
cided was the return of the young ladies to Montpelier, 
which they said, and Sniggs evidently thought, was to 
be effected under the tutelage of that exemplary prac- 
titioner. There was a sort of worrying anxiety about 
Kate to stay with us for a day or two longer than Cuth- 
bert had prescribed, and an evident anxiety on the part 
of Jenny to stay with us altogether ; but I could not see 
any possible method of gratifying ber wish, in opposi- 
tion to the mandate of her father-in-law, and therefore, 
upon my long established principle of waiting a little to 


be to postpone the consideration of it for a day or two, 


who would of course write to Cuthbert the account of 
the funeral, and receive his further commands, and with 


I merely asked Kitty, after her immoderate grief was 


or two glances at the looking-glass that, if she continued 
crying, she would decrease the general beauty of her 
countenance, whether Cuthbert had fixed any day for 
their return ? 

« No,” said Kate, “ not exactly to a day ; and I should 
like to stop with dear aunt fora day or two, because, 
now that poor dear Tom is buried, we may go down and 
see Fanny and Bessy at their own house.” 

“ Bessy,” said Harriet, with a look, “ will not be back 
for a week or ten days.” 

She might have added, “nor for a month, if you stay 
here so long;” for, as I have already noted, Bessy was 
sent to an intimate friend’s house on an elastic visit, as 
Daly used to call it—a visit that was to be long or short 
as circumstances might render it agreeable or not. So 
long as Kate staid at Ashmead, so long would Bessy stay 
at Southampton. 

I remember, talking of elasticity, one curious instance, 
which I put upon record at the time, of the elasticity of 
turtle soup. About three years since I went to Brighton 
races—(the day may come when they shall cease to be 
gay and fashionable, for even now people begin to make 
Brighton a winter residence)—and stayed for four days 
at one of the inns there, which shall be nameless, inas- 
much as, if any body should get hold of my notes, I 
might do the landlord of the said inn an injury by my 
statement. 

We were five in our party, and the order of the day 
for each of the four days was “turtle ;” the rest of the 
matériel varied at the discretion of mine host, but for the 
turtle we were 


« Constant to the turtle, as the turtle is.” 


The first day, turtle was, as Dr. Mopey says, “ Good, 
good, good !” second day, “ Good, good, good !” third 
day, “Good, good, good!” fourth day, “Bad, bad, 
bad !” 

«“ Why,” eried I, “ how is this? the turtle, which has 
been so excellent hitherto, is to-day absolutely Tebbsy.” 

«“ Vat is dat, sir?” said our host. 

“ Why, thereby hangs a tale,” said I; “ but, in point 
of fact, instead of being in the slightest degree like that 
which has ‘gone before,’ it is infernal * wishy-washy 
stuff,’ not fit to be eaten.” 

« Ah! sare,” said mine host, “I know dat: it is no 
fault of mine; dere has been great run upon de turtle 
dis veek. I send to town for turtle—I tink, enough of 
him ;—but no. Number von, turtle for two—number 
two, turtle for four—number dree, turtle for von—so on. 
Turtle, turtle, turtle—him last vell for dree days, but ven 
he come to de fourt—den I am obliged to stretch him 
out.” 

“ Stretch out the turtle!” said I; how ?” 

“ Vy, I vill dell you, Mr. Gorney,” said the landlord, 
** me ztreches him out vid a leetel vater.” 

This “stretching out” I have never forgotten; so, 
however, as the soup was, was Bessy’s visit.* 

“ Gurney,” said Nubley, “I want five minutes’ talk 
with you—eh '—can’t guess what I want—eh? Will 
you come down stairs !—don’t want my wife in the 
way.” 

“ [ am at your service,” said I. 

« Will Mr. Sniggs eome here to-day !”’ said Kate. 

“ Upon my word,” replied I, «I do not know.” 

“ But did you ask him?” said the girl, with a pert- 
ness which startled me. 

“TI cannot say I did,” I replied: “ it did not appear to 
me that the grave side of so near a connection as your 
brother was a very fitting place for an invitation ; be- 
sides, Mr. Sniggs has been so long in the habit of com- 
ing here whenever he pleased, and staying as long as he 
liked, that I hardly think an invitation at any time ne- 
cessary.” 

«“ Yes,” said Kate, tossing her head, and looking very, 
very impudent, “he used to come to see dear pappy 
when he was here.” } 
“Come,” said Nubley, who seemed full of something 
in the way of confidential communication; and I was 
glad he did, for, with all my resolution, I am not quite 
certain I could have screwed myself to the task of giving 
the impertinent brat a civil answer—pretty as she was, 
and, by Jove! that goes a great way as a qualification. 
Down we went, and when we entered my library, 





* We rather think Mr. Gurney has mentioned this 





somewhat calmed, and she had satisfied herself by one 


incident elsewhere.—En. 
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N ubley, desiring me to be seated, began, as was always 
his custom, to walk about the room, stubbling his chin, 
and occasionally leaning on the mantel-shelf and staring 
vacantly at himself in the glass. It is impossible to de- 
scribe in writing the effect of the dialogue, without con- 
triving to mark all of that which he thought he did not 
utter, in contradistinction to ‘that which he meant to 
meet my ear, I have found it difficult in noting down 
his former conversations to do this without breaking in 
upon the “ thread of the discourse ;” the best way will 
be to underscore—or, as the printers would say, put in 
italics—his muttered thoughts, of the utterance of which 
he was himself wholly unconscious ; and thus, I think, | 
a continuous course may be carried on without other- | 
wise pointing out the difference between those and the 

words which he really meant should be heard. | 

« Gilbert,” said he, “I have been thinking all night 
about this man Thompson, and his conduct. I don’t 
see—eh '—why—not a bit—why you should—eh ?— 
take up my quarrel—J think that wil! startle him— 
eh ?—Gilbert ?” 

« My dear sir,” said I, “if he follow up his visit, I | 
must pursue the line I have taken. Why should you, | 
wholly unconscious of affronting him, be, at your time 
of life, subjected to a meeting of such a kind with 
such ike 

«“ Why not?” said Nubley. “I have fought before, 
and hit my man—and an infernal stew I was in— 
knocked him over—eh !—hit him in the pope's eye— | 
eh !—deuced giad I hadn’t killed hin—why shouldn’t | 
I fight my own battles ?” 

« Because I have taken your place,” said I. 
thing is now irrevocable.” 

“ He shan’t go out with him though—lIrrevocable, is 
it?” said Nubley. “Now look ye—eh !—don’t you 
see—you have got a charming young wife—and you 
love her ;—I have a wife, too, you'd say—strange body 
—but I have no child—sil/y woman—no chance of hav- 
ing one now. Well—you have—I am twice as old as 
you, and more—my going out with him, or out of the 
world is nothing—Jesides, the fellow may miss me—eh? 
—so when he sends his man here, refer him to me.” 

«“ Well,” said I, having heard all, “ we’ll see about 
it, my dear sir. I doubt the matter’s being carried any 
further, unless the captain presumes upon his visit here 
to spread any reports prejadicial to either of our charac- | 
ters.” 

“ Spread!” said Nubley; “ how should he spread re- 
ports? They are not upon speaking terms with any body 
in the place. And as for the nieces and cousins—nieces, 
indeed—he ! he !—not that I mean, dear Gurney, to 
disparage the ladies—eh?!—my inquisitive wife has 
found out all about ’em—nieces '—nieces '—ha ! ha! 
ha !—no but—they really are fine women—very hand- 
some women—two nieces and a cousin—three! ha! 
ha! ha '—but—eh ?—that’s no reason why we are to 
be bullied.” 

“« Assuredly not,” said I: «but as to your rent, have | 
you é 

« Not a pice,” said Nubley, “not a cowrie—gad! he | 
must pay his rent before I go out with him—clear off— | 
eh !—else—what—if I kill Aim I can’t recover of any | 

| 
| 
} 


| 





« The 








body else !” 

“No,” said I, “recovery after death, in his case, 
would be as improbable as in most others.” 

“ Pretty girl, the second—he! he!—They seem 
lively young women,” said Nubley, “ very—eh ?—he ! 
he! he!—nonsense '—my wife hates them—detests 
them—the old goose is jealous—eh 1—that’s hard—I 
have my notions about ’em—eh ?—but then—women 
are always hard upon women. His wife hates Kitty 
Falwasser worse than pyson (so he pronounced the 
word.) However, mark, Gilbert—I insist upon it that | 
you take no step—eh !—you understand—in this 
Thompson business without first speaking to me—J7// 
take care and watch so that you sha’n’t—eh 1—D’ye 
understand me 1—He’s a good-hearted fellow, and his 
brother is an ass. I beg, however, to thank you for 
what you have done—from my heart—eh !—I do—he 
shall lose nothing by that ;—but remember—when that 
‘Monsieur ‘T'onson comes again,’ let me know—ZJ dare 
say he didn’t think I had ever read that story—eh 1— 
don’t you see ?” 

«“ Yes,” said I—and hear, too, thought I ;—*« you shall 
be obeyed to the letter.” And I own I was greatly over- 
come, not to say surprised, te find so much sterling good 








in one whom, whatever respect for his age and long con- 
nection with my brother I might have felt, I certainly 
did not rank in that class of men to which, by his own | 
| inadvertent and unconscious expression of feeling and 
principle, he really belonged, till the development of this 
affair. I took up the cudgels for Nubley rather on ac- 
count of his age and relative position to Cuthbert than | 
for any other reason; but the little dialogue—if that 
may be so called—in which a third set of thoughts and 


| opinions was developed, had raised the eccentric old gen- 


tleman very considerably in my estimation ; nor was it 
unpleasant to me, deserted as it appeared I was by my 
nearest and only living relation, to find that the senti- | 
ments of his oldest friend and long-continued partner | 
were evidently favourable to me. 

It never was my habit to look to results or study con- | 


| sequences, but I think one finds, under Providence, that 


right conduct uniformly meets its reward. When I took 
the course I adopted towards the man with the horse- 
whip, I never stopped to calculate what effect my follow- 
ing that which appeared to me to be the right line, might | 
produce upon the worthy old gentleman. If the straight 
path had led to something which would have offended 
him in the bitterest manner, I should, with equal incon- 
sideration, have taken it. ‘The same in conversation, or | 
remark; as the thing strikes me, out it comes; and al- | 
though the thought of offending or wounding any hu- 
man being is farthest from my heart or mind, I find 
people looking gtave and glum because perchance some- 
thing I have said may have applied to their own particu- 


| lar circumstances, of which I happened to be entirely 


ignorant, or referred, by analogy, to some unfortunate 
blot in their characters, of which I was perfectly uncon- 
scious. In this case I went at Thompson; I saw he was 
a bully, trying to establish a character, and I felt it my 


| duty to an old man to put myself in the gap, and check 


what I conceived would have been an unresisted attack ; 
for I certainly did not think my Nubley would have 
roused himself into any very resolute resistance against 
his most obstreperous tenant ; whose motives for making 
the quarrel I moreover believed to be the persuasion that 
his ancient landlord would have abated the rent of Chit- 
tagong Lodge altogether, by way of compromise for the 
alleged affront to the ladies. At all events my mind was 
made up that Nubley, with all his self-proiised activity 
on the subject, should, under no circumstances, hear 
more of the affair until it had been decided. 

It is curious to observe how soon a concatenation is 
formed in the mind when the first link is caught hold of. 
In all my considerations of Cuthbert’s probable future 
conduct with regard to Mrs, Brandyball, or all my reflec- 
tions upon his almost unnatural abandonment of me and 
mine in her favour, my thoughts had never glanced to- 
wards the possibility of Nubley ever becoming a media- 
tor in my behalf with my most inert and immovable 
brother. The unintentional disclosure of his feelings 
towards me, at once set me thinking upon a point which 
certainly had not previously stricken me, and I resolved, 
after the Thompson seasoning which I was destined to 
undergo, to lead the good-hearted old gentleman to the 
subject. 

Shortly after our conversation, I received a note from 
Sniggs, of which the following is a copy :— 

“ Dear sir—I did not like to trespass on you imme- 
diately after the melancholy ceremony of this morning, 
to ask you whether you proposed to write, by this even- 
ing’s post, to Mr. Cuthbert Gurney, or whether I should 
convey any communication in the letter which I shall 
despatch to him, in conformity with his directions. 

“I should have gone up to Ashmead to ask you this 
question, but my anxiety not to intrude at such a season 
hindered me. May I hope that Mrs. Gurney and the 
dear young ladies are as well as we have a right to ex- 
pect them to be? Will you be good enough to ask them 
if they have any thing to send ? 

«“ Yours, dear sir, faithfully, “« §, Swicas. 

“ My boy waits your answer.” 


I could not stand this. It would have been perfectly 
impossible for me to have been ordinarily civil if I had | 
condescended to enter upon any thing like a detailed re- | 
ply to what struck me as the grossest insult that had yet | 
been offered to me—whether intentional or not, I did not | 
then take time to consider—but resolved, at all events, | 
not to be betrayed into an angry correspondence, and, | 
equally averse from maintaining a civil one, I merely 
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desired the servant to send my compliments, and say 
there was no answer. 

I had, however, no sooner sent this message than I 
felt vexed, inasmuch as I had not given the girls an op- 
portunity of writing to their father-in-law, an omission, 
on my part, which I was quite sure would be magnified 
by Sniggs to the Brandyball into a crime of the first 
magnitude. I therefore proceeded to the drawing-room 
where the young ladies were, and informed them that if 
they wished to write to Montpelier, Mr. Sniggs would 
forward their communications under his cover. 

“IT think,” said Kate, “« Mr. Sniggs might have come 
up himself, considering a 

“ He says,” replied I, “ that he did not wish to break 
in upon us on a day of mourning.” 

“It has been no great day of mourning with me,” 
said Kate; “ nothing like what it would have been if I 
had gone to the funeral, and so I shall tell pappy.” 

“Then,” said 1, my patience very rapidly wasting, 
“why did you not go, Miss Falwasser ?” 

“Oh!” said Kate, with more candour than wisdom, 
“TI did not choose to go, because I saw I was to be 
spited; nothing was to be done that J wished; and I 
am sure I do not know who was to be studied, as Mrs. 
Brandyball said, if J was not.” 

“ All I ask is,” said I, with as much coolness as I 
could command, “ whether you have any thing to write 
to Montpelier.” 

“ No, uncle,” said Kate, “I shall write nothing ; but 
when I get back I shall say a great deal. I know more 
about things that are going on than some folks think. I 





do, and a 


«“ And so do I, Miss Kate,” said I; “ therefore I must 
beg of you not to exhibit this sort of conduct in my 





house.’’ 
’ 99 
“In pappy s house, you meen, 
as if I did not know all about that! 


said Kate, firing up: 
*“ dear me ! Why, 
even my maid, Wilkins, knows the whole.” 

“ Pray,” said I, again interrupting her, “ let me have 
no reference to such authorities as the servants, when I 
am speaking to you upon matters of family interest.” 

“Tam sure,” said the angry girl, “I am not of your 
family, and so Mrs. Brandyball has told me and taught 
me; and as for——” 

“ Oh, Kate, Kate, dear Kate 
on talking so.” 

“Talking,” said Harriet; “she 
pleases ; but, Gilbert, send her back to 


said Jane, “do not go 


talk if she 


school in the 


may 


morning, when I hope an account of her conduct will 
induce your brother to order her some severe punish- 
ment.” 

“ Thank you, my dear,” said Kate, with the most im- 
pudent look at my poor wife; “but Iam not going to 
be sent any where by yeu. When J choose to go, and 
Mr. Sniges chooses to take me back, I shall go.” 


“ Mr. Sniggs,” said Nubley, who had witnessed this 
scene, struggling with a sort of convulsive effort to stop 
it, “ Mr, Sniggs, my little dear, need not trouble himself 
about it; J will take charge of you and your sister to 


Bath the day after to-morrow—little imp deserves to be 
whipped, and shall be if I prevail. 1 cannot to-morrow 
—deuce take Thompson '—but the day after we will 
make the journey.’ 

‘1 won't go,” said Kate, bursting into tears. 


“ My little dear,” said Nubley, 


’ 


You’ll 


“you shall. 





forgive me, Mrs. Gurney—foor dear soul, I hope I 
shan’ frighten h —eh ? you'll forgive me; but I 
have been the friend and partner of Cuthbert Gurney 
for nearly forty years—eh—don’t you see 1—and lost a 


deuced deal of money by his stupidity—eh—don’t you 
see 1—yes—and have the highest regard for him. I 
Bath—not J, IT hate the white-battomed 


’__T want to go to Bath 


want to go to 
tea-kettle—eh—don’t you sec 
—eh ?” 

« Well,” said Kate, looking daggers at him, “then go 
to Bath; but I ‘ie 

«“ You shall go with me, my little dear—eh—/ittle 
devil,” said Nubley. “ Where’s the uso of paying for 
two sets of horses ?—I want to sce your pappy, as you 
call hin—eh—no relation of hers—eh—and so I will 
take all the responsibility; and you may tell Sniggs— 
very gentlemanly man, my de w—pill-cilding puppy— 
eh—that he may write what he has to say; but that 
you and Jane—eh—nice little quiet thing she would be 
if taken care of here—eh—don't you see !—will go 
with me.” 
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“J shan’t, sir,” said Kate; “ my pa 

« Now don’t,” said Nubley, “don’t say you won’t, 
because you will—eh—nothing is so unpleasant to look 
at, as a young lady in a passion—eh—except an old 
one—what! don’t you see ?” 

« I do not wish to go at all,” said Jane, clinging to 
Harriet. 

« Then you may stay and be a beggar,” said Kate. 

« Kate,” said my wife, with as much placidity as I 
could have hoped to see, “this conduct and conversa- 
tion are extremely unbecoming. Mr. Nubley is not only 
the oldest friend your father-in-law has, but has been, for 
a great number of years, intimately connected with him 
in business; surely you do not mean to prefer Mr. 
Sniggs, who has accidentally become acquainted with us 
from our living here, to a gentleman whose intimacy has 
existed with your family for such a length of time. Con- 
sider——”’ 

“I do consider,” said Kate ; “and I am sure the kind- 
ness of Mr. Sniggs to poor dear Tom’’—and here a flood 
of tears by way of grief gave vent to feelings of a very 
different nature. 

« Oh, he is a very good doctorer,” said Nubley, “and 
means to be paid for his pains—eh—not to speak of the 
cherry bounce—eh—don’t you see, my dear 1—we all 
know his merits, and I mean to explain them all to your 
dear parent by proxy—eh—that’s a good joke '!—eh— 
don’t you see? But why we are to waste twice the sum 
for post-horses in carrying you back to Bath, because 
you don’t like to travel with me, I don’t understand : as 
for Jenny, if she likes to stop, she shall, if Mrs. Gur- 
ney likes to keep her. Ill make her excuses.” 

«I do like to stop,” said Jane, and burst into tears as 
her sister had just before done, but with this difference, 
that hers were genuine. 

“Tam sure, Miss Jane,” said Kate, “ you must have 
some very particular reason for liking to stop.” 

“ May-be I have,” said Jane, in a tone of irritation 
and passion, which I never had before observed in her ; 
“but if I have, it is because I love my aunt and my 
uncle, and love quiet, and goodness, and peace.” 

«“ Ah!” said Kate, “ you must love something else to 
prefer this dul) hole to Bath.” 

« Whatever I Jove,” said Jane, straining her eyes out 
of their sockets, “1 am not in love with a dancing- 
master.” 

The world was at an end; nothing but main force 
hindered Kate from inflicting summary injustice upon 
her poor sister, who, by this most unexpected denuncia- 
tion, bad destroyed at a blow all the secresy and mystery 
with which we had invested this curious attachment, 
and laid open an affair of the most unquestionable deli- 
cacy. 

“ Jane,” said I, “don’t talk in this way; a joke be- 
tween yourselves is all very well, but 
«“ Ob, uncle, no,” said Jane, “it is no joke, [——” 

«“ Jane, Ill kill you,” said Kate, «I will—I’ll tear 
your eyes out—I won’t stop here a moment, that I won’t, 
now I know they know it all; that’s the reason my let- 
ters—but [ won’t speak—I won’t stop—-I will go—I’ll 
drown myself, I will.” 

And out of the rovm rushed Kitty. 

«“ Go after her, Harriet,” said I; “ soothe her; get rid 
of this joke—for joke it is. Jenny, you should not put 
your sister into these passions, you know her temper.” 

Harriet was really alarmed, and ran after the violently 
impassioned girl. 

“T only spoke the truth,” said Jane, “and Wilkins 
will tell you the same.” 

« A dancing-master!’’ said Nubley, “ why, she’s a 
baby—eh—tum-ti-ty-te-doodly-di—a_ dancing-master ! 
well, if ever!—oh! if my old woman gets hold of this 
—eh—what! that little man here, with the red hair and 
the pumps?” 

« Now,” said [ to Jane, wishing to get rid of this un- 
fortunate éclaircissement as soon as possible, “ go after 
Kate, and be kind to her, and say no more about this 
absurd thing. I wish you had not worried her about it; 
you shall stay with us, if you like, dear; but do not say 
any thing more about this ridiculous story; go, there’s 
a dear.” 

“T will do whatever you wish, uncle,” said Jane; 
“but I don’t see why Kate should say that I wanted to 
stay here for any thing but love of you and aunty. I 
am very sorry if you are vexed; for, indeed, indeed, I 
am happier here than I can be any where else in the 
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world.” And she cried and clung round me, and only 
left me when by a douce violence I practically asserted 
my wish that she should go to her sister and Harriet. 

I looked at Nubley, and I saw two tears roll down bis 
pale furrowed cheeks : he was leaning on the chimney-piece 
as usual, unconsciously watching them trickling along, 
and he muttered, “ By heavens, if I am not shot to- 
morrow, I will settle all this !—eh’’—turning to me, 
“that’s a nice child, Gilbert, if we can keep her from 
being spoiled. I’ll do what I say—I don’t care a pice 
for the apothecary—I’ll take Kitty with me, and with 
her a character for her pappy. What’s the story about 
the dancing-master, eh ?”’ 

«“ Oh,” said I, “a mere joke, I conclude.” 

“T don’t know,” said Nubley, and away went the chin 
to work; “there must be something in it—eh? He 
knows the whole story, but won't peach—good fellow, 
good fellow—eh—you don’t believe it?” 

“TI never believe evil reports till I have very strong 
grounds,” said I: « but what shall I do about Sniggs? 
I have said there was no answer to his note; but that 
will not, I think, under the circumstances, be satisfactory 
to Cuthbert.” 

“Oh!” said Nubley, “I wiil settle that: I'll send 
Galen a billet, not over dowx, but just to tell him that if 
he will write his letter to Cuthbert as he proposes, I will 
save him all farther trouble as to the journey; and he 
may, to save postage, inform your most quiescent brother, 
that I shall be with him. Let’s see, this is Friday—on 
Monday with the yeung ladies—shan’t let him into the 
secret of not taking Jane—eh—don’t you see ?!—put 
fhu- nose out of joint—a very worthy man, Sniggs—eh— 
beast—that’s whatI shall do; so, pen and ink—here 
they are—suppose my old woman won't be jealous of 
my traveling with Kate—I’\l settle that—eh—have the 
maid inside—that-will do—ch—perhaps that would be 
worse. Now, then 

And so to work went Nubley to give Sniggs his congé, 
a step he felt himself perfectly authorised to take, and I 
proceeded in search of Harriet, whom I found in attend- 
ance upon our young heroine, who having been hysteri- 
cised to a proper extent by her excited feelings, was in 
bed, refusing, however, the slightest reconciliation with 
Jane, and desiring to be left entirely to the care of her 
favourite Wilkins. 

I held a brief communing with my wife, who, equally 
with myself, regretted the explosion, which brought to 
our notice that which we meant never to have scen the 
light. Our only resource was to treat the matter as one 
of no kind of importance, and attribute Jane’s recrimina- 
tion toa girlish jest; a jest which, at all events, however, 
had better not have éclated upon such a day. Our mu- 
tual resolution was to take no notice whatever of the 
allegation ; and we hoped that before bed-time the sisters, 
who slept in the same room, might be so far reconciled, 
that, by our avoiding all recurrence to the matter, they 
might rest in quiet for the night. 

I went back to Nubley, who showed me the letter he 
had written to Sniggs, which was reasonable, sensible, 
and just, and (as he did not write down his floating 
ideas) sufficiently civil: this was despatched, and we were 
just entering upon a conversation connected with Cuth- 
bert’s position relating to the Gorgon who had so strange- 
ly fascinated him, when a gentleman was announced to 
be in the morning-rcom, who wished to speak to me. 

I told the servant I would be with him immediately, 
feeling sure that Captain Thompson had seized the very 
earliest moment—scarcely, it is true, compatible with de- 
cency—to send his friend to make some arrangement as 
to the insult he had received: it certainly was as soon 
after the melancholy ceremony to which he had so feel- 
ingly alluded when he himself called, as might be ex- 
pected; bot I attributed this rapidity of movement to an 
anxious desire to put himself right, which, as I have al- 
ready said, I felt convinced was the main object of fixing 
a quarrel upon somebody, and I hastened down to meet 
the stranger, delighted beyond measure that Nubley— 
whose mind was not very excursive—was so much occu- 
pied in folding and sealing his letter to Sniggs, that he 
not only did not question the announcement of the serv- 
ant, but actually did not hear it. So far so good, thought 
I; and away I went to give the hero the opportunity of 
throwing down the gauntlet. 

When I entered the morning-room—scene of 'Thomp- 
son’s late proceeding—I beheld a stout gentlemanly- 








looking man,.evidently just off a journey, enveloped in 





a comfortable great-coat, who made a very respectful bow 
as I entered—the which I did not much like, because, jn 
modern chivalry, it is the fashion to be in manner civil, 
proportionably to the determination to shoot you through 
the head if possible afterwards. 

The moment I saw him, a thought flashed into my 
mind, which, strange to say, had never entered it beforc— 
most strange, under the circumstances—he woukd, of | 
course, expect me to name a friend, with whom he could 
confer upon arrangements and details : as to apologising 
to Captain Thompson, I should as soon have thought of 
suffering him to horsewhip me; and I declare that when 
I found myself téte-d-téte and vis-d-vis with my visiter, 
repentance, which in my case came too late, filled my 
mind, that I had not thought of somebody to whom | 
could apply in such an emergency. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said the stranger, opening 
the parley, “ for coming here to-day, understanding that 
there has been a funeral in the family, but my business 
admits of no delay.” 

«« Will you do me the favour to be seated, sir?” said J. 

“No, sir,” said the strange gentleman ; “ my business 
will be short. I believe you know Captain Thompson ?” 

“T have seen him here a day or two since,” said J, 
“and am therefore prepared for the nature of your visit.” 

“Mr. Nubley is, I believe, here?” said the strange 
gentleman. 

“He is,” said I. “But as I have already apprised 
Captain Thompson that the whole of the affair is trans- 
ferred, at my desire, to myself, I alone am responsible, 
and you will therefore consider me as the principal in the 
business.” } 

“ Well, sir,” said the strange gentleman, “I suppose 
you must have heard some extremely unfavourable reports 
of the captain since he has been living here ?” 

“Oh! dear, no,” said I,“ I have heard nothing against 
his character: our families have never been on visiting 
terms; but still—I “3 

“I merely mean to ask, sir,” said the stranger, “ whe- 
ther you have heard any imputation against his cha- 
racter 7” 

“No,” said I, “ none that could possibly interfere with 
my readiness to treat him as a gentleman should be treat- 
ed, and meet him whenever he chose.” 

«“ What I first wanted to know is,” said the stranger, 
“has he given Mr. Nubley satisfaction ?” 

«“ There was no necessity for that,” said I, « because, 
in the first place, he called upon Mr. Nubley, and, in the 
second, I have taken the affair upon myself.” 

« You see, sir,” said the strange gentleman, “ our way 
of doing business is going at once to the point. I have 
come down from London post in order to be here to-day, 
for, from the communication which had reached town, it 
seemed that time presser! 

“I presume, sir,” said I, “ that I am speaking to an 
officer 7” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the strange gentleman, “ you are ; 
and the urgency of the case rendered it necessary that | 
should be here as early as possible.” 

“ Well, sir,” said I, “I think we may cut this matter 
short—my line is determined upon—I am prepared to 
meet your friend to-morrow morning at any hour you 
please, for I am resolved that Mr. Nubley shall hear no- 
ihing of the affair till it is over.” 

«“ There is no occasion, sir,” said the strange gentle- 
man, “ for meeting my friend, for I have left him snug 
at Chittagong lodge, looking after the ladies.” 

«“ Well, but,” said I, “surely after what Captain 
Thompson has done in the matter, he could spare half 
an hour from his nieces and cousin.” 

« Nieces and cousin!’’ said the strange gentleman ; 
“ why, Lord bless your soul, sir! they are no more his 
nieces and cousins than they are yours, 
what sort of people they are.” 








« Sir,” said I, «I believe the grounds of our misunder- | 


standing were some inadvertent expressions on the part — 
of my friend Mr. Nubley ; but I really profess to know | 


nothing of the ladies, and would rather, if you please, | 


confine myself to the case in point.” 
« What,” said my visiter, “the furniture and the 
wines?” 


« Sir,” said I, «if you have come here to insult me, F 


and to trifle with my feelings on a day especially and at 


a season when an outrage of this sort must naturally be | — 
more deeply felt, and will be more decidedly resented, — 


say so. I tell you, sir, that I am ready to meet Captain — 


You know ; 
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Thompson at any time and place you will please to ap- 
int, and I will be there with a friend, which probably 
will cut our business short.” 

« Meet Captain Thompson, sir!” said my friend ; “I 
fancy there is some mistake in this. I would give fifty 
pounds to meet Captain Thompson, as you call him 4 
I call him, sir!” said I. 

« Yes, sir,” said my friend, “ Captain Thompson of 
Chittagong lodge, in the parish of Blissfold, county of 
Southampton, is in London Jimmy Dabbs, alias the 
Honourable Wilmington Skimminggrove, alias Bluff 
Jim, alias Tiddy the tight one, alias etcetera, etcetera.” 

“Iam in a dream!” said I. 

« Lord bless you, sir!” said my visiter; “I wanted to 
see Mr. Nubley about the damage done to his house— 
we came down after Dabbs about lots of London swin- 
dling—never could find him for the last six months— 
missed him completely—and now he has got off—some- 
body put him up—tipped him the office—we have no 
right in course to keep the ladies in custody, but we have 
taken leave just to beg them to stop, and id 

« This is most extraordinary!” said I, “I thought I 
was speaking to an officer who 4g 
So you are, sir,” said my most respectable 
friend, “to a Bow street officer, who has been rather 
thrown out in the chase after Jimmy ; and what I came 
here for was, to know if Mr. Nubley, the gentleman who 
let him the house, is aware of all that has happened.” 

“ He was there yesterday,” said I. 

« Did he look at his wine-cellars ?”’ said my friend. 

«“ There could have been no occasion for that,” said I, 
« for the cellar-door was walled up.” 

«“ Never mind,” said my friend in the great-coat, “ the 
wall has been pulled down since that, and, as I believe, 
there arn’t three dozen of drinkable wine in the whole | 
place.” 

«“ This,” said I, “alters the whole affair. Do me the 
favour to wait a moment—I Il go and fetch Mr. Nubley. 
The affair [ had taken upon myself was of a totally dif- 
ferent nature from this. I have no objection to his being 
a principal here, although I should have decidedly op- 
posed his standing forward in the other case.” 

Up stairs I went—endeavoured as much as possible to 
enlighten dear Nubley upon the actual state of affairs, 
and then brought him down to the morning-room, where 
he found my worthy guest, whose manner and conduct 
had led me into the error that I was speaking to a man 
of a much higher rank in life. 

It took but little time to make Nubley understand the 
extent of his misfortune : at first his horror was extreme, 
for through the fogginess of his mind, which prevailed 
until he warmed away the mist, he, on the blush of the 
business, fancied that somebody had procured the inter- 
ference of the police to stop the meeting for which he 
had fully prepared himself. But, alas! the chance of 
meeting Captain Thompson, alias Jimmy Dabbs, alias 
the Honourable Wilmington Skimminggrove, alias Bluff 
Jim, alias Tiddy the tight one, unless at the Old Bailey, 
was but small. 

And, oh! to hear Nubley’s lamentations over his Lon- 
don Particular Madeira, Gordon’s Duff, and Bean’s own, 
bought by himself in their hospitable mansion, or rather 
palace, in the Rua das Esmeralda, at Funchal—four 
pipes, with two quarter pipes to fill up ullage—all gone | 
—his delicious Paxton Port—the entire emptied, carried | 
off in detail, under the darkness of the night, and the 
captain gone—fled—leaving nothing but his baggage 
behind him, and ¢hat not detainable bylaw. As for the 
duel, it was a flea-bite to this loss, which was very ex- 
tensive, and which must have been managed with con- | 
summate dexterity by the gentleman who, as a set-off for | 
his wholesale robbery, threatened the sufferer with a | 
horse-whipping. | 

Nubley bore the intelligence, however, manfully, and | 
determined to proceed with the officer to Chittagong, to | 
examine into the particulars of the case: his first stipu- | 
lation, however, was, that the ladies should be released, | 
accompanied with a promise, if they had not the means | 
of going; that he would pay their passage to town by 
the first conveyance. 

«A woman,” said Nubley, “never should suffer for 
the ill-doings of a man to whom she is attached—eh !— 
No—a woman’s heart is always kind—and if once in- 
terested—eh !—clings to the object of her affections 
through right and wrong; not from bad principle, but 
because he teaches her to believe him right—eh !—J 
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have been young myself. Poor things ! they are pretty. 
What will they do now ?—eh '—don’t you see !—send 
them off—let them go before I get the:e—eh !—J should 
make a fool of myself, and a crvi .:y old man is a stupid 
sight.” Then, unconscious, as usual, of these ejacula- 
tions, which the Bow street officer « very much applaud- 
ed,” as believing them addressed to himself, the kind- 
hearted “old man” turned to me, and said—*« Now, 
Gilbert, I can start for Bath in the morning with that 
young Jezabel ; and Gilbert, my boy ! I'll see you righted.” 
He squeezed my hand, picked his chin, and said—« J 
will, by Jove !” 

I can hardly describe my sensations when I saw Nub- 
ley preparing to follow the officer, who, in pursuance of 
his desire, at all events to remove the unfortunate fe- 
males out of his sight before he arrived, preceded him. 
The extraordinary extrication from a very disagreeable 
affair—the enlightenment as to the captain’s character, 
to whom he had incautiously let his house—and the 
sudden advocacy of my case with Cuthbert which he 
had adopted, seemed really too many happy incidents in 
my life to occur in one day, and that a day, too, the least 
likely in the whole calendar to produce any thing but 
sorrow and lamentation. 

When the dear old man—and how I reproached my- 
self with my former distaste of his peculiarities, and my 





then too ready disposition to laugh at his infirmities! | 


had taken his departure, it was, I confess, somethiag ex- 


citing to tell my dear Harriet the whole history of what | 


had occurred. 
for exposing myself to the vengeance of Jimmy Dabbs, 


Of course she reproached me not only | 


but for having concealed the circumstances connected | 


with so important an event from her. All these little 


temporary diflerences, existing more in love than anger, | 


I contrived effectually to soothe, and found that Kate, 


overcome by excitement, had fallen into a slumber, not, | 


however, before she had written a note to Mr. Sniggs, 


which her little short-legged minister, Wilkins, had car- | 


ried down to his house; and that Jane, tired of endea- 
vouring in vain to get forgiven for the rash allusion to the 
dancing-master, had returned with Harriet to the boudoir, 
expressing, in the strongest terms, her anxiety to remain 
where she was. 

Mrs. Nubley, during these days of storm, still remained 
in her own room. A ci-devant beauty, especially a 
blonde, who either forgets the march of time, or does not 
perceive the advance of age, cannot bear to show, after 
a pulling down of any sort ; and a cold, with a tendency 


|} oddity than that very man: 


to toothache, and the slightest suspicion of a swelled face, | 
kept the dear simpleton—much to my delight—still an | 


inmate of her chamber—of her bed, I believe. Harriet 
usually devoted two or three of her morning hours to 
her, and after tea remained with her till she was ready 
for sleep; but my belief is, that if she had been as brisk 
and screeching as usual, Nubley’s own natural impulses 
would never have had fair play ; for although she neither 
had the power nor inclination to direct his proceedings, 
the constant state of feverish irritation in which her ab- 
surdities kept him, would have most seriously operated 
in curdling the milk of human kindness, of which, to 
my delight—I admit to my surprise—I found him full. 


It was about half past three o’clock, when I was some- | 


what surprised after what had previously occurred, at 
perceiving Mr. Sniggs striding along the drive from the 
lodge, with a look of seriousness and importance in his 
face well suited to his vocation and the circumstances of 
the morning: I heard his ring at the bell—heard his ad- 
mission into the house: but we heard nothing by way 
of announcement. I certainly had the curiosity to open 
my door and look at what was going on, and all I per- 
ceived was, that as soon as he had reached the bottom of 
the staircase, Wilkins, Kate’s maid, was ready to receive 
him and conduct him to Kate’s room, whence I inferred 
that she had felt it necessary to summon him to her pre- 
sence, but whether in his medical capacity, or as her 
councillor and secretary, I could not of course decide, 
I thought it, however, my duty to let Harriet know what 
was going on—and she accordingly, much against her 
will—but from a sense of what was due to the girl and 
herself—proceeded to the apartment. Nothing I dare 
say could have been more disagreeable to Kate—or, if 
trath were known, to Sniggs himself—for he had taken 
his line and seemed resolved to maintain it. Nubley’s 
note had unquestionably disconcerted him—for whatever 
Miss Kitty’s own view of the case might be, Sniggs 
could by no means abstract her from Ashmead against 
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our will and command, both of which I felt myself justi- 
fied to enforce under such sanction as that of Cuthbert’s 
oldest friend and partner. 

“T hope,” said Harriet as she entered the room, « Kit- 
ty is not ill enough to require your professional attend- 
ance, Mr. Sniggs ?” 

« No, ma’am, no,” said Snigegs——— 

—I am sure lam,” said Kate, “Iam very ill in- 
deed.” 

“If so, my dear,” said Harriet, “I should have been 
too ready to send for Mr. Sniggs ——” 

—“ Thank you,” said Kate, “ but I was quite able to 
send for him myself—pappy put me under his care—and 
I have a great deal to say to pappy ——” 

“Then,” said Harriet, «I suppose I may leave 


” 











you? 

“ Why,” 
eyebrows, 
tion—“I[—really—I am sure you will forgive me, Mrs. 
Gurney—but I think perhaps—it would be better—I 
know that—eh ? sa 

—-«QOh,I am too glad to leave her in such good 
hands,” said Harriet—* I thought she might wish me to 
be with her.” 

“TI think not,” added Sangrado, with an expression of 
countenance meant to convey the notion, that although 
he was humouring Kitty, he was furthering the interests 
of the family—*« young folks have their whims.” 

Harriet behaved extremely well, and left the apothecary 
and his patient to themselves ; her disgust at Kate’s con- 
duct by no means diminished by the airs she had given 
herself—nor her esteem for Mr. Sniggs considerably in- 
creased by the sort of patronising air of protection which 
he had thought proper to assume. 

During the period in which the interesting dialogue 
between Kitty and her medical adviser was in progress, 
poor dear Nubley had satisfied himself of the entire 
truth of his having been swindled by Jimmy Dabbs, alias 





said Sniggs 


55°) 


with that peculiar screw of his 
which indicated a sort of nervous determina- 





Captain ‘Thompson, and moreover convinced by ocular 
demonstration of the absence, without leave, of bis wine 
and sundry others of his movables; but, strange to say 
—one does meet with oddities—and never was a greater 
his mind—all abroad as it 
was—had received a new impulse by the sense he enter- 
tained of the cruel persecutions | was undergoing, and 
his own loss, and the demolition and deterioration of his 
property, scarcely seemed to affect him, although at any 
other time, and if his wife had been well enough to keep 
him up to a proper pitch of irritation, he would have 
been in a violent state of excitement—but no—he made 
only a short stay on the field of destruetion and waste— 
he bad, as he said, ordered the gratuitous removal of the 
ladies to be secured—and felt pe rfe ctly satished, when he 
came back in less than an hour—that the soi-disant Cap- 
tain Thompson had been consklerate enough to leave 
him the house and fixtures. 


He came to Harriet and myself in her doudorr before 
he repaired to his lady-wife’s room; Jane, who was ex- 
cluded from the council holden by Sniggs and Kitty, be- 
ing with us, 

«“ Well,” said he, “I have been what in my early days 
they would have called ‘ bamboozled ;’ [ admit it—Thomp- 
son was neither military—nor naval—nor, Gilbert, as 
you found, civil. He! he! that’s the best joke I’ve 
made for many a day—eh—don’t you see—well— 
they ’ve stolen my wine—when I say stolen, they have 
taken it away—my furniture gone—eh—J won't say 
too much, or they'll say I was a fool for leaving it—but 
I don’t care—I don’t—no—eh—I don’t—J care more 
about you and yours—eh—don’t you think so?” 

«You bear your loss with great philosophy,” said 
Harriet. 

“ Philosophy !” exclaimod Nubley; “to be sure—eh 
—can’t always be wise—my fault—I admit it—hope 
they won't tell Mrs. NM. I said so—only you know—you 
need not say—eh—don’t you see!—plausible man— 
what—good looking man—eh—/pretty gir/s the nieces, 
he! he! he! Ithought the ladies rather suspicious— 
eh—odd—.Madeline, as he called her, was—he! he! 
but you know that—eh—I don’t bother myself about 
such things—only just to speak—eh—I have got pos- 
session of the house—and so—eh—I’m all right—and I 
have other matters to look after—eh !” 

At this period a tap at the door—mark of subservient 
civility—produced the inevitable—except under very 
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peculiar circumstances—result—“ Come in,” and Sniggs 
stood before us. 
Jane ‘instinctively drew nearer to Harriet as he ap- 


proached. 


«T have been talking to Miss Kate,” said Galen, “ as 
to the time when she would like me to take her and Miss 
Jane, but—whether to-morrow, or the next day—or ? 

“ Why,” said I, « Kate expressed a wish to stay here 
for a day or two.” 

« Yes,” said Sniggs, “that is the point—she wished 
to stay here till, as despatches say, we receive further or- 
ders.” 

« All J can say,” said I, “is, that as long as she 
chooses to remain, I shall of course be happy in her pre- 
sence—and i 

——« Why,” said the apothecary, “ I think she wishes 
to pass a day or two with us, if you have no objection— 
and as Mrs. Brandyball has written very kindly to Mrs. 
Sniggs, I was thinking . 

“T’ll spare you all the trouble of thinking, sir,” 
said Nubley, * and of acting upon this point—I mean to 
take Miss Falwasser back to Bath with me to-morrow— 
so you may spare yourself any further pains—done him 
there—eh—don't you see !—I have some very important 
matters to talk over with her father-in-law, who is my 
oldest friend—so if you have any thing to send—a Jill 
I suppose—eh—don’t you see 1—you can send it by me.” 

“Sir,” said Sniggs, somewhat indignantly, “ I really 
was not prepared for this—I have been entrusted——” 
«“ Pooh, pooh!” said Nubley, “never mind that 
—you are adeucedly agreeable fellow, and full of fun and 
all that—and I like you—umph '—that is—but my poor 
friend Cuthbert Gurney is a mere baby—he wants look- 
ing after—eh ?” 

«“] am sure,” said Sniggs, “ during Mr. Cuthbert Gur- 
ney’s residence here I have paid every attention to him, 
of which he is quite conscious—and as to the poor dear 
boy who is gone ‘ 

« Yes,” said Nubley, making a face which the illus- 
trious Liston could scarcely emulate, “ 1 know—two bot- 
tles of cherry-bounce—eh—I know you did—however, 
sir, I must be permitted to act ; write what you please to 
Mr. Gurney, and if you please tell bim what I propose 
to do, but you will permit me to say that the young lady 
goes with me, and gocs to-morrow—eh—don’t you see ? 
that’s a finisher for hin—eh ?” 

«“ Of course, sir,” said Sniggs, “I can have no right to 
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interfere-—— 
“IT know you haven't,” said Nubley, “ therefore 
don’t—eh—that’s plain sense any how; I am going to 
my old friend and partner, to talk of matters of great im- 
portance, and I shall take back his daughter-in-law.” 

«“ Daughters-in-law, I presume?” said Sniggs. 

«“ You do presume, sir,” said Nubley ; “ eh—that’s 
not so bad—eh—don’t you see? for I mean to take but 
one—Jenny shall stop here; we will save Aer at all 
events.” 

“ Am I to write this, sir?” said Sniggs. 

«You may write what you please,” replied Nubley ; 
“TI never discovered what you had to write about at all | 
—eh—don’t you see? but [ take my course ; I care no- 
thing for one man more than another ; I made Cuthbert 
Gurney’s fortune, and I hope to prevent his marring it; 
you may do what you please, but J take back the girl— 
eh '—now he knows my mind.” 

“I was not aware,” said Sniggs, evidently cowed by 
Nubley’s extraordinary animation, “ that your connection 
with Mr. Cuthbert was so peculiar.” 

“I tell you what it is, sir,” said Nubley ; “it is so pe- 
culiar as this, that | am resolved, if I can help it, that the 
produce of a long life spent in a hot climate shan’t be 
wasted upon unworthy objects; he is surrounded by syco- 
phants and blood-suckers; he is a mere child—a sleepy 
child; eh—don’t you see? and I am off to-morrow to 
wake him if I can, and show him his state and condition, 
and rescue him from the rapacious wretches who are 
about him; eh—that ’s it—don’t you see, sir? Tipt it 
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and don’t mention the cherry-brandy. Let him put that 
in his pipe and smoke it—eh—don’t you see ?” 

“I see, sir,” said Sniggs, “ that an unfavourable feeling 
has been excited against me here, and I shall certainly 
not intrude any longer; I did not expect such treatment.” 

« Didn’t you, Mr. Sniggs ?” said Harriet—“ that’s very 
odd !” 

‘«T know, ma’am,” said Sniggs, “I have been the vic- 
tim of prejudice from the beginning; Mrs. Wells, I— 
know—eh !” 

“My dear Mr. Sniggs,” said I, “do not let us try 
back upon old grievances ; the whole of this question re- 
solves itself into this, whether you should incur a certain 
degree of expense, and take a certain degree of trouble to 
convey Kitty Falwasser to Bath on the same day, or at 
least, within a day or two of that on which Mr. Nubley 
is upon other business going to the same house.” 

“That,” said Sniggs, gathering up his hat and cloak 
and stick, “is all reasonable enough—but having been 
commissioned, delegated, directed 

«“ There, there, Mr. Sniggs,” said Nubley, “ that is all 
reasonable enough too—make out your bill—and I am 
sure Cuthbert will pay every farthing of it, and quite as 
much more as will compensate for all your trouble ; but 
do not try to interfere in family matters, Mr Sniggs—eh 
—don’t you see? we can manage all those without what 
they call extrinsic aid, Mr. Sniggs—eh—that’s a settler 
—eh—don’t you see ?” 

«I do, sir,” said Sniggs, “and I only regret that my 
constant endeavours to be useful here have been so ill 








| not thinking he was observed—~—we parted. 


| his professional character, and who, with a prescience 





him there, I think—eh?” 

“ Of course,” said Sniggs, “ under such circumstances, 
I have nothing to do but submit to your directions, Of 
course I shall write my own statement to him.” 

“ Write,” said Nubley, “ write to be sure, but I know 
what I know; small blame to you to make friends with 
Cuthbert—but in me be has a friend ready made; so 
you write to-night, and I’ll go to-morrow—that ’s all— 


appreciated. [ certainly never expected to hear such 
language in a house in which I have always been wel- 
comed and well received; but the truth is, that the best 
intentions are liable to perversion, and——-so—I—wish you 
a very good afternoon.” 

Saying which Sniggs rose to depart—I felt vexed and 
annoyed at the whole scene; but I could neither check 
Nubley, nor indeed impeach the character of his re- 
proaches, which I feared were too well founded—still I 
hate to give pain; I had long seen through Sniggs’s du- 
plicity—but then, what imperfect creatures we mortals 
are, and how earnestly throughout the world does every 
man play his own game ! 

Sniggs bowed to Harriet, now formally, of course, in 
consequence of her “ last words ;” and to Nubley—I rang 


In the midst of all these domestic proceedings, I was 
sorry to see that Fanny Wells had grown grave and silent, 
and was looking pale and unhappy : I could hardly attri- 
bute the alteration which I perceived to the unhandsome 
defection of her ungracious lieutenant, and yet I could 
diseover no other probable cause. Her maid, Kerridge, 
it seemed, was not much more lively than her mistress, 
for ‘Tom Lazenby had, after all that he had promised, 
agreed to remain with Merman and his lady until he 
could get “ suited ;’ Merman having enjoined him to se- 
crecy with regard to every thing that had occurred at 
Blissfold. 

It appeared—although how I became acquainted with 
facts and circumstances about which I never made any 
enguiry, I shall leave to my married readers to surmise—- 
that Fanny, from having first indignantly repelled the 
idea of reading Lazenby’s letter to Kerridge, had brought 
herself, upon the occasion of a second offer of the “sight” 
of another epistle from him, to accept the proffered edifi- 
cation at the hands of her maid, inasmuch as she told 
her mistress that it contained a correct account of the 
state of aflairs, and was, moreover, very curious in seve- 
ral particulars. 

Now, really and truly, Fanny Wells’s accession to 
Kitty Kerridge’s proposition was not the result of mere 
idle curiosity, or an unladylike desire to pry into the con- 
cerns of other people—it was based upon an interest of 
which a girl of feeling never can divest herself for one 
with whom she has long been associated upon terms of 
that kind of intimacy which might be supposed condu- 
cive to ulterior objects, the accomplishment of which 
would necessarily have linked the fate of their after-life 
together. 

It was true that Merman had shown himself heartless 
and mercenary, but he certainly had secured a consider- 
able portion of Fanny’s heart before his conduct had be- 
come so unequivocally exceptionable ; and, as many a 
woman can testify, i! takes a great deal more trouble and 
pain to get rid of a once cherished feeling of such a na- 
ture as Merman had in the earlier part of their acquaint- 
ance inspired, than men themselves imagine. Under 
the sanction of her father, she had been accustomed to 
look upon Merman as her future husband, as the man 
with. whom she was to pass her days, and her object then 
had been to accommodate her modes of thinking to his 





the bell—shook hands with him at the door—— 
“Tell Cuthbert to expect me to-morrow evening, if | 
you please,” cried Nubley ; “ that’s another settler—eh | 
—don’t you see?” 
Sniggs heard, but did not answer—-I went out on the 
stairs, with him—he shook his head unconsciously, and 


I lay awake half the night worrying myself with this 
affair. Sniggs might have been sly—he might have been 
self-interested—he might have been deceitful—but we 
had parted often in Ashmead— 

« And never so-before.”” 

And then there came the reflection that he might have 
meant well—and then the recollection that he lived by 
the exercise of his profession, and that perhaps it was 
doing him a serious injury to interfere with his reason- 
able profits—a thousand thoughts all tending thitherwise 
agitated and worried me. I could not but be pleased 
with the line Nubley had taken; still, the notion that the 
good-bumoured Sniggs and I had separated so differently 
from our usual mode of parting, made me very, very un- 
comfortable indeed. 


—<j>— 
NO. XVI. 


My uncomfortable sensations with regard to a man by 
whom I had been frequently amused, and for whom I 
had begun to feel an interest and friendship, even in op- 
position to the prejudices of Mrs. Wells, who disregarded 
his private accomplishments as much as she undervalued 


and pertinacity peculiarly feminine, used constantly to 
say to me, “ Well—wait, only wait and see—some day 
you will find him out.” The consciousness that the day 
of discovery had actually arrived did not at all relieve my 
mind; nor was the triumphant fulfilment af my mother- 
in-law’s prediction at all likely to conduce to my tran- 
quillity, if I went the whole length of discarding him en- 
tirely—a measure to which, however, I had as yet by no 
means come to a determination. 








views, until at length she began to fancy all that he 
said was just and wise, and that his opinions upon all 
subjects were to be her guides and governors. It is very 
difficult—so completely are we creatures of habit—to get 
rid of the effects of this kind of influence to which the 
mind and feelings have been trained ; and although Fanny 
regarded his recent conduct with ali the indignation it so 
richly and justly deserved, still she could not forget that 
it had not been always so, and that he had been acted 
upon by a power which, in a worldly point of view, he 
bad been unable to withstand. In fact, she still cared 
enough for him, for what be had been in other days, to be 
anxious to know what he was doing now, and whether 
all he had done had, in fact, secured him the happiness 
for which he had deserted her. 

This feeling was a weakness with which she could 
not bring herself to trast her father, who had so pater- 
nally interposed upon the former occasion, and therefore 
it was, that she availed herself of Sally Kerridge’s offer 
to read her letter from Thomas, which was couched in 
the following terms :—— 


“ Murrel Green, Thursday. 

“ Dear Sarah—I should not wonder if you-wasn’t a 
little surprised at neither sceing nor hearing from me be- 
fore this, as I caleulate you also will be at reading the 
date of this hepistol. The truth is, that the Captain 
whose stay in England will be very short says to me, 


just as I was coming off to you the night after I wrote, 


‘ Lazenby’ says he ‘where do you go when you leave 
me? Sol contumaciously expressed myself in these 
identical words,‘ Why sir’ says I ‘I am going to Bliss- 
fold.’ Whereupon he observed to me that he supposed 
I had got what the French calls a-chair ah me there, and 
that I was likely to settle myself in the neighbourhood— 
so then I expostulated with him and mentioned my no- 
tion of setting up in the general line, and he laughed and 
said that he hoped to do that himself some day, and was 
quite factious-with me upon the toepick, which after 
his manner the night before, rather constaminated me as 
Goldfinch says in Ben Johnson’s Beggars Opera, where- 
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upon he says looking at me in his droll way, ‘‘T'om’ says 
he ‘Ishan’t be long in London—hadn’t you better go up 


with me and Mrs. M. when we are married and stop with | 


us till we go’—for mind you, he is going to take ber 
out with him to share the toils of the champain—and 
this was the very first of his directly insiniating that the 
thing was all settled—so I hesitates a little—and thinking 


of you my dear Sarab—l says says I « Sir will ye give me | 
an hour to preponderate ?’—*'l'o be sure I will’ says the | 


captain, Well I begins to think, and I calculated I 
might make a few pounds by stopping—and paying bis 
bills—and managing his luggage and all chat, before he 
went. So I says to Susan—she as I wrote about in my 
last—* If you was me what would you do in this conun- 
drum!’ ‘ Why, says Susan ‘if you ask me my advice if 
I was you I’d stay and go with the Captain.’ So I con- 


siders a bit more and I says to her ‘I don’t much like | 
Missis as is to be.’ ‘ Nor [’ said Susan ‘although I have | 


knowed her longer than you—but for all that I’m going 


as her maid—only to stay till they leave England for | 


good.’ ‘ Why’ says I, having heard her opinion of the 
future Mrs. Merman, and how Mrs, Gibson had gone 
away entirely excavated by the levity of her mistresses 
behaviour, ‘I had no notion you would do such a thing.’ 


«So Susan says to me, * Lazenby,’ says she—she calls | 


me Lazenby, for we are quite like brother and sister now 
—‘My old Missis wishes it—and she hints something 


about remembering me hereafter ; and so what is it, says | 


Susan—in these days folks don’t stick at trifles, and 
sure if Miss Milicent is good enough so be Captain Mer- 
man’s wife, she is good enough to be my missis.’ 

«“ That seemed remarkably judicial to my comprehen- 
sion and so thinking what was good for Susan could not 
be interogatory to me, up I goes to the Captain, and 
agrees to stay with him, as I tell you till he bids a Jew 


to his native land, at which perriod dear Sarah I hope to | 
return to you like the good bee who, as Pope says in | 


* The Deserted Village’— 
‘ Behaves in Bee-hives as Be-hoves him,’ 


and bring you an affectionate art and I should say up- 
wards of seven pounds fourteen shillings in hard cash by 
way of hunney. 

“Susan says she should like to know you she is so 
much indisposed towards you by my description of you, 
and I should like you to be friends, which perhaps may 


be, some of these days if she comes back to that part of | 


the country. She would be uncommon nice company 
for both of us, she is so candied and filantropical. 

“I don’t know whether you have ever been in this 
quarter of the world, elthough as I don’t think you could 


well have got to Blissfold by any other road from Lon- | 
don, pr’aps you have; it is very wild and romantic, with | 


a green space before the door, upon which there are 
geese, ducks, enseterar; and Susan and I am going to 
take a walk, and we shall carry this letter ourselves to 
Artley Row where is the Post-office, because as I have 


promised the Captain not to say any thing one way or | 


the other, I thought if he saw a letter redressed to the 
Passonage, he might inspect something ; so Susan and I 


agreed it would be better to go out as if miscellaneously | 


and slip it in unbeknown to any body while Master and 
Missis is enjoying their teat a teat arter dinner. 
on to the meterpolis in the morning, and Susan and I 
go outside in the rumble tumble, for Miss Pennefather 
has lent us the charriot, which I suppose I shall have to 
bring back, which as ! cannot do without horses will be 
a very pretty incursion. 
long the Captain will be before he goes, so do not fret. 


We go | 


I don’t in course know how | 


































GURNEY PAPERS, — 


more about him than nothing at all—true love loves for 
itself a loan—don’t it, dear Sarah? Oh Sarah! Susan 
and I had some hot sassages and mashed potatoes for 
| dinner to-day, and I did so think of you, and I said so 
—and Susan says to me, says she,‘ Does your Sarah 
love sassages”’ so I said, says I, yes—* where’s the girl 
of taste as doesn’t’—and so she says again, ‘then I wish 
she was here,’—and we both laughed like any thing, so 
| that shows we don’t forget you. 


| «As to Miss Fanny there is one thing—which if you 
have an opportunity upon the sly, you may incoherently 
hint—which may be p’rhaps a considerable revelation of 
her despondency—if she still cares for Master—which is 
this—the officer which is to have the recruiting party in 
place of him as Rattan told me before I came away, is 
taller and better looking than Master and quite the gen- 
tleman—p’raps if you tell Miss Fanny that, it will con- 
trovert her regret and make her easy—I know enough 
| of the seck, Sarah, to know that it is with females as it 
is with fighters—to use the words of Young in his ‘ Abe- 
lard and Eloisa’— 


‘One down, t’other come on.’ 


« And so perhaps Miss Fanny may make up her mind 
to the gentleman which will relieve my master. I’m sure 
I hope she may, for she is I am sure constipated to make 
any man happy in that way. 


tim flies so fast, Susan and I may be mist. I haven't 
room te tell you all about Master’s wedding, which was 
all done with as little ceremony as possible, and as Susan 
says there was no tim to be lost, but I will explain all 
| particulars when i come back to you which will not be 
long first. So squeeze my keeping you in expense for 
these few days for I was so busy | could not write be- 
fore, but Susan says she is sure you will forgive me, and 
| so I think you will. 

| IJ say dear Sarah in exclusion I hope that you have 
| not been speaking to William Waggle, the baker’s young 
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| pain; but for which, if she had been seriously asked, she 


could wot have assigned any real cause. It was a ner- 
vousness—a legret for what was past—a dread of some- 


| thing to come; and yet was neither one nor the other to be 


“ Well Sarah dear I must now say good bye—or else | 


| youth, because as I am absent, it might give some grounds | 


| for calomel—Mrs. Hodgson and those two.Spinkses her 


—no, I scorn the ¢ green hided malster,’ as Morton says 
in his * New Way to Pay Old Debts’—but I know the 
world—I know what the old Tabbies say, and how they 
skirtinize every individil thing which relates to us—as I 
says to Susan—the eyes of the hole world is on us two 
| —you and me—and therefore Sarah dear, mind what you 
do, and do not encourage any of them to walk with you 
in a evening—’specially Bill, inasmuch as the whiteness 
of his jacket would make the roundcounter more evident 
to the Hargouses of the place. 

“ A jew Sarah—the next you will hear from me will 
| be in London—more probably at the White Horse Cel- 
| lar in Piccadilly, or the Golden Cross Charing Cross, 

which the Captain thinks the quietest spots to fix upon 
|——-rely upon my righting you the minute I have time—I 
told Kattan that I was going Lack to Blissfold so he will 
have had no message for you besides, I don’t want you 
to have any miliary connexions during my abstinence— 
therefore please to remember me in your art, as I do you 
in mine, and if you will, please pay Mrs. Jukes three and 
ninepence which I owe her for washing my things which 
I will repay you when we meet—best love in which Su- 
san though she does not know you, joins with equal sin- 
cerity—take care of yourself dear Sarah, and mind about 
the baker. 


“ Yours always true till death, 
“ Toomas Lazenby.” 


«“ I have got your wach, which does not keep tim well, | 


but I never look at it without thinking of you. Susan 
says it wants to have new hands put to it, and I shall 
give it to a watchmaker in town to riggle at it spontane- 
ously on my arrival. 

« The Captain and his mate seem very happy which 
also makes me think of you, Sarah dear; she certainly 
is no beauty to my taste, she is a good deall in the Otto- 
my line and I should say not easily pleased, but in course 
as yet it all goes uncommon comfortable; for as O’Keefe 
says in his comical farce of ‘ Love for Love :—’ 


‘To fools a curse, to those a lasting boon, 
What wisely spends the hunney moon.’ 


“T hope poor Miss Fanny don’t take on about the loss | 


of Master; I’m sure if I was she and knew that he left 


me for the sake of Malooney’s money I should care no | that gnawing anxiety which now never left her free from | house—and that beyoud the loss of rent, wine, and 


| A hasty perusal of this letter raised in Fanny’s mind 
a sort of suspicion that Lazenby was about to perform 
second to his amiable master to the fullest extent; and 
| although poor simple Sally Kerridge saw nothing in its 
contents except kindness and affection on the part of 
Tom, and of sympathy and friendship on that of Susan, 
the better educated young lady felt convinced in her own 
mind that her maid was destined, in a lower degree, to 
suffer very much the same sort of treatment which she 
herself had undergone. It was, however, no part of her 
inclination to awaken any disagreeable suspicions in the 
mind of the soudrette, and therefore having assured her- 
self of the irrevocable nature of Merman’s connexion 
with the lady of his aunt’s choice, she returned the epis- 
| tle to its right owner, and resolved to conquer, if possible, 


| sisters is always a-waching—I’m not a bit jellies myself 


really cared for. These are indescribable feelings by which 
all of us, more or less, are affected :—the blow has been 
given, and the wound rankles, and grief and apprehen- 
sion hang over us. Why, is another question :—Fanny 
was unhappy, and I knew she was— 

However, all this par parenthése, for there are other 
family matters which press more upon us at this mo- 
ment: still I cannot help noticing what appears to me a 
combination of ills—a collection of clouds rising on the 
horizon, which I cannot, with all my sanguine readiness 
to think favonrably of coming events, contemplate with- 
out alarm and apprehension. I have, as far as’ my own 
position goes, grown unpopular, for my conduct towards 
poor Tom. I have caused, or rather been the cause, of con- 
verting Sniggs into an inveterate enemy. Iam separated 
from my brother, hated by his favourite daughter-in-law, 
laughed at by Mrs. Wells, and only commiserated and 


| vindicated by the man whom I had singled out for my 


dislike and ridicule. All this is very uncomfortable :-— 
I wish I had missed Cuthbert, at Gosport, the night of 
his arrival: to be sure, if I had, I should not have been 
married to Harriet; and then I should not have been a 
happy husband, and a father, and 

‘There is no use in again pursuing this train of think- 
ing, nor in again going over the consideration of the es- 
tablished fact, that all great matters turn upon little in- 
cidents. [admit that at this period of my existence I 
am unhappy: I find myself involved in a thousand diffi- 
culties, not one of which has been my own seeking. 
Give me Harriet and my baby, and the smallest cottage 
that could cover us, and such a one I could myself afford, 
and we should, | know we should, be happy: but no; I 





| find myself mixed up with people and affairs with whom 


and which I have, in point of fact, no earthly concern. 
Still, here Iam, and being so placed, 1 must fight my 
way through the evils which assail me as well as I can. 

In the morning succeeding Sniggs’s departure, Nubley 
was awake and stirring before any of the family party, 


| and, in the first instance, proceeded to Chittagong Lodge, 


which, in point of fact, was in the possession of the po- 
lice-officers, who, having suffered the ladies to go, bad re- 
mained there for the night, in the hope—utterly vain, it 
must be confessed—that they might gain some tidings 
of the object of their search : all that, however, was at an 
end. The soi-disant captain bad vanished entirely ; and 
therefore Nubley, now that Tom’s funeral was over, took 
the precaution of appointing the upholsterer, undertaker, 
&c. &c., of Blissfold, to meet him at the lodge, in order 
to put somebody in charge of the premises, and to make 
out a general inventory of the furniture and effects ; not 
so much with the view of ascertaining what he actually 
possessed, as to establish the fact of what he had lost, and 
thus the dear little absent man, to whom, on account of 
his strange abstracted manner I had given very little cre- 
dit for business-like habits, or even an ordinary share of 
intellectuality, proved himself exactly the reverse of my 
brother, his late partner, Cuthbert: and while he main- 
tained his original purpose of starting for Bath at noon 
with his fair charge, I found him before breakfast arrang- 
ing and settling all his own business in a matter in which, 
as I heard from Harriet, he never would have been in- 
volved, if it had not been that Mrs. Nubley declared 
Captain Thompson to be one of the most charming per- 
sons in the world, he having made her believe that his 
father was the greatest possible friend of one of her aunts, 
and expressed his delight at having been so fortunate as 
to fall in accidentally with a lady of whom he had heard 
her dear relative speak ia such extraordinary high terms. 

Nubley, however, 
for this reason: if he had permitted himself to complain, 
it would have been a practical admission that he had 
a course of pro- 


bore all this without murmuring, 


yielded to the suggestions of his wife, 
ceeding which not only in what he said aloud, but what 
he thought aloud, he uniformly deprecated. Having, 
however, at some moment of extreme good nature, yield- 
ed to her suggestions, he thought the best thing he could 
do was neither to proclaim himself defeated, nor reproach 
her with being the cause of his loss. So, up he got, and 
out he went; and when he came back to the breakfast- 
room, he informed me that the police had withdrawn 


themselves—that he had obtained quiet possession of the 
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“sundry unregarded trifles,” he thought he should not 
suffer more than the cost of cleaning the premises, and, 
perhaps, new-papering one or two of the rooms; and all 
this he wound up by observing “that an empty house 
was better than a bad tenant;” it being evident to me 
that his calmness and philosophy upon the occasion were 


mainly attributable to the excitement of his feelings upon | 


other points more nearly connected with myself and my 
interests; and the first distinct clear order which he gave 
to his servant when he entered the hall, was delivered in 
these words :— 


«« The horses are to be here at one o’clock, Thomas— 
not a minute later!” 

Kate heard this mandate, and made a face which she 
did not think I saw, but which seemed in its expression 
to indicate— 

«“ Then you may go by yourself, you old monster.” 

It was all vain, for it was perfectly evident that Nub- 
ley’s mind was made up, and that what Mrs, Nubley 
called his obstinacy in small matters, but which became 
on more important points firmness, was not to be shaken 
either by the flippancy of Sniggs or the pertness of Miss 
Falwasser. In fact, Miss Falwasser appeared perfectly 
aware of the extent of her influence over the old gentle- 
man, and therefore, contented herself by exhibiting her 
dissatisfaction by signs and tokens, which, however, in 
most instances, she took especial care should not be seen 
by the person whose contravention of her wishes had 
excited them. 

Youth is in general so candid, so ingenuous, and so 
little skilled in what are called the “ ways of the world,” 
that I could scarcely believe the evidence of my senses 
while watching the proceedings of this mere child. Four- 
and-twenty hours before Nubley’s announcement of his 
determination to take her with him to Bath, she treated 
him, and his observations and remarks, not only with 
neglect, but contempt: she regarded him as a silly old 
man, about whom nobody cared, and seemed to enjoy 
the cheateries of the Thompson faction as a vastly good 


joke played off upon a simpleton ; while Mrs Nubley, 


who had in vain endeavoured to prepossess the beauty 
in her favour, was an object of undisguised ridicule ; but 
from the moment that Nubley, in giving his reasons for 
enforcing her return with him, had stated the nature and 
character of his influence over Cuthbert, and heard him, 
whom she had previously despised, censuring and de- 
claring his determination to alter the conduct of « Pappy,” 
whose will was law, and whose decrees were as immu- 
table as the laws of what Mr. Lazenby would have called 
“the Maids and Parsons,” she seemed entirely to change 
her line of bebaviour wand although she appeared sulky 
and cross, and although his mandates certainly caused the 
mummeries which I have just noticed, still her antics 
were played off with the greatest care that he should not 
detect them, and what was at first an obstinate deter- 
mination to resist the journey, sank into a reluctant con- 
sent to do what dear pappy’s friend thought best. 

The time wore on, and I perceived a certain whisper- 


ing in process between Miss Kitty and her maid, who | 


had been to “ the shop” to make some purchases, and I 
overheard, accidentally, Kitty in reply to something her 
aide said, exclaim in a louder tone than perhaps she was 
aware of, “ No answer!—What! was he at home, and 
no answer?” A mumbling noise succeeded this burst, 
and I was Jeft in doubt whether the young lady’s last 
appeal had been vainly made to the doctor or the dancing- 
master, for I had bad my suspicions with regard to a 
new attack upon the latter, in spite of Kate’s avowed de- 
nunciation of him—to use her own elegant phraseology 
—as a spoonevy. 

When the carriage drew up to the door, and Nubley, 
after a brief but animated conversation, all tending to 
confirm me not only in the sincerity, but the value of 
his exertions in my behalf, and I saw him and Miss Fal- 
wasser suffused with tears, driven from the gates, I felt a 
relief much like what a general dealer, as the term goes, 
must experience when he beholds the departure of a bar- 
rel of gunpowder from his premises which do not afford 
any secure and suitable magazine for its reception ; and, 
as I went up stairs and met Harriet on the landing-place, 
watching the progress of the departing travellers, I could 
not help exclaiming, although Jane was by— 

«“ Well, thank God, she is gone!” 

Harriet gave mea look, and so did Jane. Harriet’s 
was to warn me that Jane was present, and Jane’s was 
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| to announce to me that she cordially assented to my 
congratulations. 
It is not worth while to record all the little circum- 
stances and anecdotes by which Jane, when she felt her- 
| self quite safe from the persecutions of her elder sister, 
_ corroborated all our suspicions and substantiated all our 
apprehensions with regard to the systematic exercise of 
Mrs. Brandyball’s influence over Cuthbert during the 
| brief period of his having actually been in her custody, 
| for I could consider it little else, nor regard him in any 
| other light than an invalid placed under the charge of an 
| ill-principled nurse. It seemed, however, that the school 
| was to be abandoned altogether. Kitty had hinted as 
| much, or rather she had put the case hypothetically ; 
but, in point of fact, this relinquishment had been already 
so far carried into effect, that the blue board upon which 
| Montpelier Seminary for Young Ladies” bad heretofore 
glittered in golden letters, had been removed, and that 
| the name of Mrs, Brandyball alone appeared upon the 
| gate. This and one or two other particulars, which 
Jane most readily and even anxiously imparted to us, 
| satisfied both Harriet and myself that even if Nubley 
were in time to avert the calamity which threatened us, 
| there was not a moment to spare. 


It may naturally be supposed that the period of the 
old gentleman’s absence was one of no small anxiety to 
| us; nor were we permitted to enjoy our suspense with 
| the calmness which might have moderated its acuteness. 
| It must be recollected that, during the expedition of our 

kind emissary, we had to cheer, soothe, and entertain his 
| fair lady, who, having recovered in a certain degree from 
| her Jate indisposition, appeared to have received a new 
| power of tormenting from the temporary repose she had 

experienced. Anxiety about her spouse, and her nervous 
| solicitude about various favourite articles of furniture at 
| Chittagong, imprecations upon the heads of all the 
| Thompsons, criminations of the police for not appre- 
| hending the whole “gang” of them, and sending them 
| allto Botany Bay without trial, formed the general theme 
| of her conversation, to which we were obliged to be con- 
| stantly assenting, and in which she contrived to indulge 
| 


at the rate and in the tone of a cock parrot in the highest 
possible health and spirits. 
« Lauk, my dear, Mr. Nubley is such a man—he! he! 
he!—to think of going to let Chittagong to a family 
| of cheats, without ever enquiring about what they were 
| or who they were. Ah, well! Men, are the worst bar- 
| gainers: the pretty faces of those saucy misses did it, I 
have no doubt. Iam sure I ought not to say so—dear 
| me, no—he! he! he!—Mr Nubley is as kind a husband 
| as any in England, only he is led away. I am sure I 
hope nothing will happen to him, poor dear !—no over- 
| turn or break down; and then, my dear Mrs, Gurney, 
| that beautiful rosewood work-table, with the or-molu 
| edging and the crimson bag, all spotted and dotted, and 
| the dinner-table all white with steam. Lauk, Mr. Gur- 
ney—he! he! he!—you are such a man, I declare, if 
| you arn’t laughing at me.” 
I most positively denied the fact, because it was not 
| so, but I believe in vain, for our guest was one of those 
| who, like Scrub in the play, fancied that every body who 
laughed was laughing at her. 
| Stull we managed remarkably well. Harriet and she 
visited Chittagong; and Harriet, with her whole heart 
and mind at Montpelier, endeavoured to appear inter- 
ested in the objects which interested her friend and com- 
panion in her first excursion after her confinement; and 
to be sure, the mischief the wretched people had done 
was enough to have provoked a much less irascible per- 
son than Mrs. Nubley. 
The third day would bring us intelligence from Bath. 
« Lauk, my dear, do you think Mr. N. will write? He! 
he ! he !—he is such a man!” screamed Mrs. Nubley. 


« Yes,” said I, “I am sure he will—he will not only 
be anxious to give you tidings of himself, but to send me 
| news of Cuthbert.” 
| «Ah!” said his lady, “ that is, if he does not forget 

i. 
He did not forget it, for Mrs. Nubley received on the 
| third morning a letter of which I knew not the contents, 
| and I the following one, the contents of which were by 
| no means satisfactory. I confess, however, that I was 
infinitely less surprised than distressed at the intelligence 
they conveyed. Jere we have it: 








“ White Hart, Bath, 
oe 

“ Dear Gilbert,—I reached Montpelier about an hour 
later than I proposed, and did not get there till between 
eight and nine. My young companion appeared at first 
sulky, then sleepy, and then sick, and said she must tra- 
vel outside ; this—don’t you see !—was a puzzler; there 
was only room for two in the rumble. If I had her 
maid in—don’t you see?—that would have been odd ; 
and if I sent her into the rumble with her maid, I must 
have had my man inside—this worried me. I explained 
the difficulty, and so at last she agreed to stay where she 
was, if I had one of the glasses down—which, in course, 
I had, and have thereupon got a toothache. 

«“ We went on very agreeable—the young lady and I 
—for we did not say much ; only now and then she be- 
gan to grieve for Tommy, and cry about him a little. I 
told her it was very natural she should regret his loss, 
although I thought to myself he was no great loss to 
any body—only, in course, that did not escape me, any 
more than what I felt concerning her general conduct, 
and that of the old Jezabel at Montpelier. We stopped 
at Warminster, and had a broiled fowl and mushroom- 
sauce, together with potatoes and some cold boiled beef, 
which I relished much—it was almost as good as hump, 
but you can’t judge of the difference, because humps when 
they come home are never satisfactory—a mutton cutlet, 
not nice—and an apple tart, with cream; pint of Madeira, 
and one glass of brandy: the man and the maid refresh- 
ing also, for it must have been cold outside, although 
company makes comfort any where. Well, then, on we 
went, and Kate was in better spirits, and talked more, 
and seemed as if she thought I was not quite so great a 
brute as she had taken me for, and told me that she 
thought pappy was very fond of dear B. B., which was 
her facetious abbreviation of Mrs. Brandyball’s name ; 
and so all went on very well, and it grew dark, and as I 
did not know how to find my way to Montpelier, when 
we got to Midford I begged her to tell me what directions 
were to be given to the post-boy ; and within a mile of 
Bath—and, as it turned out, within half a mile of Mont- 
pelier—he received his instructions, and with very little 
haggling and boggling we were driven to the gate. 

«“ «Dear Montpelier!’ exclaimed Kitty, as the bell was 
rung by the servant—the dogs began to bark—+ dear 
Popsy!’ cried Kitty—« dear Towzer!—dear Nep !—I 
know your voices. And when the gate was opened, 
‘Dear bow-window !—dear pappy!’ all in ecstacies 
which did not startle me, because I remember when my 
poor wife used to talk in the same way ; so I did not say 
a word, but I thought to myself, ‘ stupid chit! ridiculous 
creature!’ and much more which in course I never ut- 
tered ; but still I thought Kitty snapped me up as she got 
out of the carriage, and ran through the hall to the room, 
where she knew she should find Cuthbert installed, in- 
asmuch as a door-way bas been made through the wall 
of Montpelier House into the adjoining cottage which he 
inhabited. 

« And then there was a screaming and a sort of crow- 
ing, and a kind of rapture, and a general noise accom- 
panying the reception, which no doubt made my post- 
boy fancy that I had arrived at my home, and his duty 
was done. I therefore told my min to desire him to 
wait and take me into Bath, and proceeded by slower 
steps towards the presence of my friend Cuthbert. 

“I observed that the welcome greetings of Miss Kitty 
suddenly subsided into silence as I approached, and 
when, without further invitation than was offered by 
open doors, and a light upon a table in an ante-room, [ 
adopted the natural fashion of following my nose, and 
found myself in the presence of my old friend and part- 
ner, I did not think the expression of his countenance 
was such as to make me imagine my visit a welcome 
one ; nor could I doubt, by that which characterised the 
not over delicate features of Mrs. Brandyball, that that 
respectable lady most devoutly wished me in a climate 
considerably hotter than Calcutta, from 








‘ Whose burn no traveller returns.’ 


Forgive my being jocose, but I felt so happy that I was 
not provoked to express my detestation of her character 
and conduct, that now I have got to my home—as I call 
my inn—and am set down to write, I cannot help being 
in some sort facetious. 

«“ Well—when I went in—there was Cuthbert almost 
buried in a huge armed-chair—his legs up on an otto- 
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man-sort of thing before him—Mrs. Brandyball’s seat, 
which she had quitted upon our approach, being close to 
his left shoulder. On the table before him was a small 
round board, stuck full of little ivory pegs, all ready for 
playing the game of fox and goose—two or three books 
—some needles used for knitting, or netting, or knotting, 
or what not—a parcel of something that looked to me 
very like weekly bills—a glass of sangaree or some other 
mixture which he seemed to have scarcely tasted—which, 
with an inkstand, and some writing-paper, under which 
lay a cheque-book, furnished out the boat at which, as it 
seemed, under due surveillance, he was permitted to pre- 
side. 

« When I advanced, Kitty had quitted his neck, which 
she had embraced with a fervour ill suited to his personal 
powers, however acceptable it might have been to his 
mental perceptions, and had transferred her acknowledg- 
ments to her dear B. B., who appeared profusely lavish 
in her welcome home to the darling of her heart; of 
course, Jane was the next subject of enquiry, and as 
Kitty seemed at a loss to account for her absence, I felt 
it right to put the matter at rest as speedily as possible, 
by explaining her wish to stay with you and Harriet; 
at the termination of which explanation I saw Kitty and 
Mrs. Brandyball exchange looks; that of the latter lady 
being particularly distinguished by the unusual exhibi- 
tion in good society of a ‘ wink:’ of course I did not let 
them know that I had seen this interchange of signals, 
and Mrs. Brandyball put me quite at my ease, by ob- 
serving that ‘ where the inherent disposition of the mind 
unequivocally conduces to the encouragement of sym- 
pathetic affection, it would be absolutely inhuman to in- 
terpose any restrictive regulations which mizht even re- 
motely tend to deteriorate from the genuineness of the 
inclination, or by compulsory measures endeavour to 
control the beautiful singlemindedness of juvenile pre- 
possessions.’ I thought to myself, this is all fudge—he ! 
—in course I did not say so—eh—don’t you see ?—but 
{ didn’t like the woman a bit the more for all her fum- 
mery. 

« Cuthbert did not seem much to care about Jane stay- 
ing behind; whether he was soothed by this superficial 
speech of the lady, or whether Kate’s acknowledged dis- 
regard for her had lowered her in his esteem, I don’t pre- 
tend to say ; all I know is, that after Kate had run to her 
room to take off her things,she returned to Cuthbert, 
and again throwing her arm round his neck, did nothing 
but kiss him and say, ‘ Poor pappy ! dear pappy !’ 

«“«T have got,’ said he, as if recollecting something not 
at all apropos to the visit, ‘a letter here from Mr. Sniggs 
—eh '—and he tells me—Mrs. Brandyball—what does 
he tell me ?—about my poor Tom’s funeral. It is a sad 
business.’ 

««¢ My dear Cuthbert,’ said I, ‘ the surprise of seeing 

, 
me 

««¢ Mr. Gurney was not in the least surprised, sir,’ said 
Mrs. Brandyball, looking blue with excitement. ‘ Mr. 
Sniggs taught us to have the pleaseure of expecting you 
this evening.’ 

“ The way in which Mrs, Brandyball emphasised the 
word pleasure gave me a better idea of ber feelings than 
any thing else. 

«Ah, by-the-by,’ said your brother, ‘ where is Sniggs 
—eh ?—you told me why he did not come, but somehow 
I have forgotten it.’ 

“ Why,’ said the lady, not in the gentlest tone, ‘ of 
course you know the resson; Mr. Nubley ordered him 
not to come, because he thought fit to come himself; 
and as he was coming, Kitty was to come with him.’ 

«* Ah, I see,’ said Cuthbert. ‘ Well, and you were 
at the poor boy’s funeral ?” 

«+¢No, Mr. Gurney,’ interrupted Mrs. Brandyball ; 
‘Mr, Sniggs told you in his Jetter that nobody was pre- 
sent but your brother, and his own ’prentice.’ 

“«“ « Assistant, dear,’ said Kitty, who had had the ad- 
vantage of making the white-faced lad’s acquaintance 
during her two visits at Sniggs’s house. 

«« Ah, well, it’s asad business,’ said Cuthbert :—* and 
you are come to stay with us?’ 

«¢ A very short time,’ said I. ‘I have some matters of 
business to talk over with you; but they'll keep till to- 
morrow,—You don’t ask after Gilbert, and his wife and 
child.’ 

«“*T don’t think,’ said Cuthbert, ‘to tell you the 
truth, that either Gilbert or his wife care one cowrie for 
me, Why didn’t he come here when poor Tom died, or 








| 





before he died, and tell me all about it? instead of that, 
the child, poked out of the house to a strange place, was 
left to perish neglected.’ 

« All this I knew to be a lesson taught him by rote, 
and I felt half inclined to say so ; but I kept my thoughts 
to myself, although Mrs. Brandyball seemed to know 
what was passing in my mind, for she said directly ‘ no- 
body here would take the liberty of putting words into 
Mr. Gurney’s mouth:’ so I said to her, «I didn’t say 


| there was ;’ upon which the charming Kitty burst out 
Pp g y 


laughing, and she and her amiable preceptress withdrew 
to the other end of the room. 

«¢ Well,’ said I, in an under tone to Cuthbert, «I 
hope you find yourself tolerably well ?” 

««* Better than I ever expected to be again,’ said Cuth- 
bert ; ‘ this good, kind creature sacrifices every thing for 
me—has sent away all the children, except two, to keep 
the place quiet, and devotes herself to me—she does 
every thing for me; and now dear Kitty is come back— 
eh 1—and—how ’s your wife.’ 

«“« She is quite well,’ said I; and I thought to myself, 
what a fool you suffer yourself to be made; but I kept 
that to myself, and Cuthbert said, ‘’Gad, Nubley, you 


are at your old tricks,’ which I suppose referred to some- | 
I would not believe it—I always dreaded some bedevil- 


thing that infernal Mrs. Brandyba!l had been telling him 
about me and Mrs. N.; however, I found my welcome at 
Montpelier was but an equivocal one, and that very little 
delicacy was adopted to disguise the anxiety of the whole 
clique for my departure, in order to give them the oppor- 
tunity of talking over all that had happened ; but as my 
purpose was fixed, and I determined to have an hour or 


and I was mortally vexed—and I furthermore ordered 
myself some supper—for you see what I had eaten I had 
eaten early—and then I told Watson to bring me my morn- 
ing-gown, although it was evening, and my slippers, and 
what not to make me comfortable—and when he brought 
them, he asked me if I had heard about Mr. Cuthbert 
and Mrs. B ? and so I said no, because I had not 

“«T never was more surprised in my life, sir,’ says he. 

«“« At what?’ says I 

«“« Why sir, Hutton is going to leave Mr. Cuthbert,’ 
said Watson.’ 

“« Why then,’ says I, «he ‘Il die—he is his prop—his 
right hand.’ 

“«« Ay, sir,’ says Watson, ‘but Mr. Cuthbert is going 
to have another prop.’ 

“So, in course, I asked him what he meant ; thinking 
he was talking like an ass—not that asses ever do talk— 
only I didn’t say so, because I would not hurt the feel- 
ings of anybody, Gilbert. 

«« No, sir, I’m no ass,’ said Watson, just as if he had 
understood what was passing in my mind—‘ what I 
mean, is what I know; Mr. Cuthbert Gurney is to be 
married next Thursday week to Mrs. Brandyball.’ 

“ After that, my dear Gilbert, I heard nothing more— 
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ment—but I never could have fancied! Cuthbert marry 


| her !—why, deary me—deary me—the thing is prepos- 


two with Cuthbert ail to myself, I thought the best thing | 


I could do would be to release them of my presence this 


evening, and start fresh with him in the morning: so | 


skilfully blinding myself to all the nods and winks of the 


half-weeping, half-giggling young miss, and the encou- | 


raging tappings and pattings which she received from the 
mistress of the house, I told Cuthbert that I could not 
stay then, for I was keeping the post-horses, but that I 
would call between one and two to-morrow, to which 
Cuthbert answered by enquiring of Mrs. Brandyball, if 
he had any engagement for the next day at that time. 

«+ None,’ replied the lady, ‘till three, when you know 
you are to give Mr. Dawbeny a sitting.’ 

«¢ Ha!’ said Cuthbert, fumbling about for his pocket- 
handkerchief, which Kitty bounded from the distant sofa 
to pick up for him; ‘ that ’s it—so—I am—all to please 
her,’ added he, pointing with his thumb over his shoulder 
at the Gorgon who stood close behind him. 

«<¢Isn’t Mr. Dawbeny that handsome man, pappy, 
with the black whiskers ?’ said Kitty. 


of corrective frown—not corrective so much as caution- 
ing—not a frown of anger, but a frown which seemed to 
say, ‘mind what you talk about while that old fogey is 
here.’ I knew what she meant, but I said nothing—yet 
I think they saw what was passing in my mind, for the 
lady turned what I call dead civil in a minute, and asked 
me, for the first time, if I would not take something be- 
fore I went. 

«I very politely said, ‘no I thank you,’ because, as I 


terous! The man has no more need of a wife than a 
Highlander has of knee-buckles, or a toad of a side- 
pocket—did you ever hear of such a thing? However, 
Watson persists in it—and think of his turning away 
Hutton, who did every thing for him, and marrying this 
woman !—-you must apply for a commission of lunacy 
against him—something must be done—why—in so 
short a time, the use she has made of her influence !— 
and how did she obtain it? I cannot trust myself to 
write more—but to-morrow I shall write again, after I 
have seen him and talked to him—poor silly man! 
However, take care, dear Gilbert, to have whatever let- 
ters arrive at Ashmead or Chittagong forwarded to me 
here—I have said that in my letter to Mrs. Nubley, but 


| she has a head and so has a pin—eh—don’t you see? 


“ Now if you think it advisable, say nothing of this to 
her or to your Harriet—it is all of no use anticipating 
misfortunes—we must try to avert them; and not that I 
see much chance without violent measures. Give my 


kind love, and tell Jenny Falwasser that she is neither 


missed nor wanted at Montpelier, and that I am uncom- 
mon glad she took the line of stopping where she is, al- 
though you had better look sharp that you are not sad- 


MY dled with her altogether. 
«“ Yes, dear,’ said Mrs. Brandyball, giving her a sort | 


say, civility costs nothing—eh—don’t you see! but in | 


my own mind, I felt myself saying—I would see you at 
old Nick first—but mum—so I smiled and looked cour- 
teous—and Cuthbert said—*I assure you, Nubley, Mrs. 
B. is in earnest, pray have something.’ 

«TI persisted, and so having settled my appointment for 
to-morrow, I made my bow to the ladies, and shook hands 
with Cuthbert; but la, deary me! how thin and shriveled 
his poor hand has grown!—and so Kitty said she was 
much obliged to me for the journey, and gave me a kiss. 
Lord, Gilbert, that girl kisses every thing—well, and I 
didn’t like it—so I said, ‘thank you, dear,’ and I felt 
myself shudder as if I could have said ‘ugh ;’ and she 
ran away and laughed, and said, ‘the next I give you 
you shall thank me for:’ why she said that I do not 
know. 

«“ Well, out I came and got into the carriage, and there 
I found Cuthbert’s man Hutton, talking to my man 
Watson—they have known each other before, and so I 
got in, and nobody but a maid-servant to light me out, 
and she calling ‘ Hutton, Hutton ;’ and then I told the 


post-boy to drive me here; and here, as I have told you, I | 





am, and I wish that was all I had to tell you 


«T got myself snuggled down by a good fire, and I or- 


dered myself a glass of hot punch, for I felt a little chilly, 





* Keep up your spirits—my supper is served—gadso ! 
another broiled fowl and mushroom sauce—never mind 
—they didn’t know I had one fordinner, and I told them 
to get what they liked, and so what they like I like, and 
shall fall-to nobly—and so love to all of you, and confu- 
sion to the Brandyballs. 

“ Yours always, 
“« W. Noster. 

« P.S. If you should hear any tidings of the Thomp- 
sons, in course you will let me know.” 


So then, this was the result of Nubley’s mission to 
Montpelier. All my worst suspicions were confirmed ; 
nay, they were so far outrun, that although I certainly 
anticipated some such result in the course of time, I was 
not prepared to find such advances made in a few days, 
and those days, too, for the greater part ostensibly de- 
voted to mourning for the loss of the amiable Tom 

Knowing dear Harriet’s sensitiveness, and dreading to 
agitate her needlessly, I resolved upon adopting my kind 
old friend’s advice of keeping her in ignorance of the 
real state of affairs; and when she begged me to show 
her Nubley’s letter, I hinted that there were parts of it 
not meant for ladies’ eyes; she merely said “that I think 
is by no means unlikely ;” and was satisfied by my tell- 
ing her that Cuthbert was well, and that Nubley was to 
see him again in the morning. After this she enquired 
no further, and when we retired to rest, she sank into a 
gentle slumber, which, thanks to my better isformation 
as to the state of affairs at Bath, I could not successfully 
emulate. 
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THE RHONE AND THE CHARTREUSE. 
> 
BY MISS PARDOE, 
Author of the * City of the Sultan,” &c. &c. &c. 
PREFACE. 

In submitting the present work to the public, I must 
be permitted to offer a remark on the shape in which it 
is put forth; and my reasons for not having given to it 
the advantage of a more author-like dress. It is pre- 
cisely what it purports to be,—a Series of Letters writ- 
ten to a valued friend during my sojourn in the south of 
France ; thrown off at the instant, and on the spot. 

It was not my intention to have obtruded this corres- 
pondence on the world; but I have been induced to do 
so in deference to the judgment of one of whose friend- 
ship | am proud, and for whose advice I am grateful. 
There is some irrelevant matter in several of the letters, 
which [ could have wished withdrawn; but the same 
fiat has decided me to leave every paragraph as it origin- 
ally stood, obliterating only the names of individuals ; 
and I was the more readily persuaded to this, that the 
heaviest blame which has hitherto been visited on my 
works, has been their “ ornate and ambitious style.” 

In the present instance this defect cannot be supposed 


to exist; or, if it indeed should do so, I must e’en offer | 
my apology in the words of Mascerille, in the “ Pre- | 


cieuses Ridicules” of Moliere :— 
« Tout ce que je fais me vient naturellement, c’est sans 
étude.” 
ee ee 
LETTER I. 
Sea nausea, 
On board the Brockelbank, May, 1835. 


At length we are parted! At length, after long years 
of unreserved communion, we are reduced to the cold | 


‘The English, it is said, are peculiarly ferz nature in | den friendship which she struck up with her sinart little 
this respect ; their wings are never long furled, save by | countrywoman, there seemed every probability of its en- 
stern necessity; and, not contented with being natives | during for a (French) eternity. 


Se 


of the first country under heaven, they overrun every 


being. 
The idler travels to kill time,—the student to turn 
over a new page in the great volume of nature,—the in- 


a while longer from satiety,—a thousand causes tend to 
the same effect ; and thus post-horses, and (alas!) pass- 
ports, are as essential to the mass as the air they breathe. 

And which of these inducements was it, I hear you 
ask, which sent me forth from a home of peace and 
affection, for which the whole world could offer no equi- 
valent? J answer not the query: I am bound only to 
reveal the feelings and impulses which succeed my de- 
parture, not those by which it was preceded, 

My passage from London to Calais was triste enough; 
the pang of parting for an indefinite period from so 
| many who were dear to me, still clung about my heart; 
| and yet | had not parted from a!l,—some were yet with 
| 





me to whom I was bound by the strongest ties of affec- 
tion—by grateful memories—by long-tried and never- 
| failing tenderness; but it is nevertheless certain that we 
never feel the value of that which we possess, in the 
same degree as we regret that which we have lost. 

| What a little world is a steam-packet! with its aris- 
| tocracy, its mobocracy, and its half-busy, half-dreamy 
| idleness. We left dear England bathed in the clear 
| sunshine of a glorious spring morning; the mighty 
Babylon had a voice in all her streets,—the hum of in- 
dustry was loud on her highways,—her majestic river 


and many a cheerful song swept over its broad bosom. 
Vessels of all dimensiens, and almost of all nations, rode 











| Monsieur le mari, I may as well remark par paren- 


other, as though locomotion were part and parcel of their | thése, was quite inimitable: I made a sketch of him; I 


| will give you another in words. He was a short, lecn, 
| eager-looking little man, with quick black eyes, a nose 
and chin most marvellously elongated, and a bushy head 


valid in search of health,—the voluptuary to escape yet | of black hair which would have produced an effect in a 


| pantomime: imagine this head surmounted by a casquette 
of seal-skin with a large peak of black leather, and the 
slender person enveloped, for that is the proper term, in 
an ample, ill-cut coat of gray duffle, capacious enough 
to have enclosed a man of twice his size; hanging to 
his heels, and furnished with immense pockets literally 
crammed, which, at every step that he took, swung 
against his legs with a violence that threatened to over- 
set him. 

Do you see the man? If you do, it only remains for 
you to fancy Madame l’épouse apostrophising this 
comical little object every five minutes as Mon beau ! 
and Mon cher petit papa! kissing his hand ; and fazsane 
des yeux doux, as though her Caliban had been Ado- 
nis or Narcissus ! 

For the rest, we had a pretty but somewhat passée 
English woman, with a military looking husband, and a 
very ugly French maid, to whom, by way of showing at 
once her exclusiveness and her good taste, she addressed 
the whole of her discourse; two or three listless young 
men, who hung over the vessel’s side, and speculated on 
| the progress of the patches of seaweed which floated 
| by; a couple of French youths, very loquacious, and 
| tant soit peu galliards ; and an unfortunate lady, who 





was a floating city, crowded with men and merchandise, | became ill long before we left the river, and continued so 


until we reached Calais. ‘These were the aristocrats of 
the company ; but the variety, the character, and the in- 


gracefully at anchor,—each an earnest of British pros- | terest, were all ‘to the fore.” 


perity and the extent of British commerce; while the 


Sitting on a coil of rope, close to the stern of the 


murmur of strange tongues came on the breeze, and the | vessel, I remarked a French officer, in his gray frock- 
The steam packet—Banks of the Thames —Fellow-passengers— | dark eyes of strange lands flashed on us as we swept past 


the shipping, between the treasure-teeming banks. 


| coat, military casquette, and laced pantaloons,—tall and 
| slight, and melancholy looking: he did not utter a word 


After a time, I had leisure to look around upon the | to any one; it was easy to see that his poverty had been 
new companions with whom my erratic propensities had | more potent than his pride, and that he was ill at ease 


temporarily associated me. ‘The deck of the Brockel- 


in his present position. Near him stood a stout muscular 


medium of the pen, in order to continue thal interchange | bank was crowded; but every five minutes the number | man who had Jost an arm, and who exhibited to the 
of affection and of feeling which has been so long in- | of passengers was diminished by the departure of some | passengers an ill executed representation of a wolf at- 
dulged as to have become an absolute want to both of | individual, who had only been delaying for awhile the | tacking two men; while he solicited alms from the chari- 


us. Be it so: we shall only the more enjoy a renewal | 
of our less restricted intercourse, when I once again re- | 
turn to the comforts of the home and the fireside, which | 
you have loved too well to abandon for the more preca- 
rious pleasures of a foreign sojourn. | 

You desire me to tell you a/i—not to conceal from | 
you a circumstance, and scarcely a feeling; and I obey | 
you the more readily, that I shall thus be enabled, in 
whatever mood of mind, to throw my thoughts upon 
paper, unfettered by the cold formalities of more ceremo- | 
nious correspondence. 

Time and distance only render those who are truly | 
loved, more dear and more valuable to the absent: the 
world may look cold on us, and strange; the butterflies, 
who greeted us in the sunshine, may avoid us in the 
shade. ‘True affection can afford to bear this; it regards 
neither the world nor its butterflies—it knows neither | 
doubt nor misgiving. When all things are weighed by 
the balance of the heart in our daily intercourse with 
our kind, how many are found wanting! Thank Hea- 
ven, my dear ——, that you have stood the test of years, 
and that no cloud has ever rested on the fair landscape 
of our long friendship. 

When we parted, you blamed my erratic propensities ; | 
and you told me (how truly!) that none could love me | 
more tenderly than those from whom I was thus volun- 
tarily about to separate. It was a truth too grateful for | 
me to attempt its refutation, and yet it was my nature to | 

| 
| 


sigh for a brighter sky, and a stranger scene, and I could 
not decide on foregoing this self-indulgence. 

It is a singular impulse, this thirst for change—this 
love for the new and the untasted—this restlessness of 
spint, which sends us forth as wanderers in a world 
where one bright spot at least is ours, secured by the 
tenderness of others from sorrow, and suffering, and pri- 
vation ; but from which we turn, sated with security and 
comfort, to tempt danger and weariness, and, worse than | 
all, the cold eye and the colder heart which have no part | 
in us nor we in them. 


| was to distinguish between the idler, who was bound 


| million associations and memories. 


disappoint .Messieurs les Douaniers, than to provide 


| affecting for awhile la grande dame, for which Nature 


farewell which came at last too soon. 
With what painful interest | watched each boat as it 
bore away its regretted freight; and how sincerely I 


| sympathised with the anxious watcher who hung over 


the vessel’s side, to secure the last distant glimpse of the 
home-speeding voyager! Many of these partings were | 
tender, tearful, and prolonged even to pain ; while occa- | 
sionally it was but the mere exuberance of two happy 
hearts, laughing over their temporary separation—each 
buoyant with some prospect of its own. How easy it 


only to the opposite shore for a week or a month, and 
with whom the theme was rather his return than his de- 
parture ; and the traveller who, like myself, left for an 
uncertain period his home and his connections, with their 


Mais a quoi bon, you will ask, all these depressing 
thoughts? Truly, not much; but it is far more easy to 
decide on quitting those who are dear to us, than to do 
it stoically. 

A heavy storm of wind and rain drove us all below 
just as we were off Gravesend; and it was amusing to 





| remark how rapidly the ladies of the party, when crush- | 


ed together in the narrow cabin, were huddled into inti- 
macy. 

This was peculiarly perceptible among the French 
women, of whom there were several on board: one was 
evidently a pretty little modiste, whose new straw bon- 
net, dashing cloak, and bright-coloured muslin, kept her 
in a constant state of excitement and anxiety. She was 
dressed de la téte aux pieds in British manufacture ; and 
having left England under a spring sun, she had been 
more careful to make a toilette contrabandiste, and to 
against a possible change of weather. Another, after 
had certainly never designed her, and confining her con- 
versation entirely to her husband, when driven below 
became absolutely loquacious; and, to judge by the sud- 





| where he had been exhibiting the original of the paint- 


dear 





table to enable him to reach his home without encroach- 
ing on a little hoard that he had amassed in England, 


ing, which he had ultimately sold for the Zoological 
Gardens; and which, according to his own account, he 
had succeeded in capturing, although not until it had 
destroyed thirteen individuals. The tale was however 
told in so business-like a drone, that we received it with 
considerable reservation. 

Nor was this our only exhibition; for a bluff, good- 
humoured, elderly man was on board, who had also been 
speculating on English liberality and gullibility, and who 
was returning to his country with a capital of twelve 
francs and a puppet-show. He was a perfect original ; 
of course he “ had served,” and equally of course he 
extasiated on the emperor, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders at all other crowned heads, past, present, and to 
come. He was a merry-hearted fellow, and danced, sang, 
and fought his battles over again to any one who would 
listen, during the twelve hours that we were at sea. 

Add to these a little grisette, who was a coquette of 
the first water; and a rough weather-beaten English 
sailor, with his wife and daughter, who had, one and all, 
quite the air of persons to whom the transportation of 
“ untaxed articles” was sufficiently familiar; and you 
may fancy that the group was heterogeneous enough. 


a ce 


LETTER II. 


Disembarkation—Custom-house at midnight—The gates—A 
vision of home. - 
Calais. 
My letter, written on board the Brockelbank, was, my 
, perhaps fortunately for you, cut short by in- 
tense suffering. In a moment the words danced before my 





eyes, the table appeared to be escaping through the cabin- 
windows, and I fairly gave up all effort at heroism in 
utter despair. 


Strange noises were in my eats, strange 
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THE RIVER AND THE DESART, 
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savours in my nostrils; my brain swam, my eyeballs 
burned, and I was prostrated, body and mind. 

There is no sympathy so awkward as that which is 
educed by sea-sickness, and assuredly none which is less 
graciously received. After striving for some hours to 
console others, I was fain at length to yield to the ene- 
my, and in my turn required consolation, which was, 
however, only available in the form of soda water, and 
a mattress. 

The sea nausea is a tenacious and unsparing enety ; 
for it asks not only endurance of suffering, but also that 
utter prostration, both mental and physical, which is 
more bitter than all pain. Worn out at length by my 
Protean adversary, I slept the deep sleep of exhaustion, 
from which I was only awakened on our arrival at 
Calais. 

My friends were already upon deck, anxiously wait- 
ing for me, when I emerged from the little eabin under 
the guidance of the very civil and attentive stewardess ; 
and the novelty and excitement of the scene soon en- 
abled me to fling off the uncomfortable remains of lan- 
guor which yet clung to me; I say novelty, for I had 
never before landed any where in the night; and the 
scene was like the continuation of the dream from which 
I had been just awakened, rather than a reality. 

The numerous lanterns flitting about the deck, as 
many a procrastinating passenger began, literally at «the 
eleventh hour,” to search for the sac de nuit, the port- 
manteau, or the basket, which was essential to his per- 
sonal comfort during the night, and which the custom- 
house officers were to be bribed or bored into passing ; 
the vociferous voices of the attendant waiters of the 
different hotels, already wrangling among themselves for 
the possession of the wayworn and the weary ; the cold 
deep tones of the soldiery who guarded the barred-up 
passage from the vessel to the pier, through which the 
impatient strangers were only suffered to pass one or two 
at a time, as they declared the name of the hotel to 
which they were destined; while in the distance the 
long shadows of the tall buildings fell dark and long, 
saddening the bright moonlight; formed altogether a 
picture so perfectly un-English, that I involuntarily 
sought for my passport, and drew my breath hard, with 
the sensation of having bartered somewhat of my accus- 
tomed liberty for a foreign thrall. 

We were among the first to quit the vessel, and hav- 
ing decided on continuing our journey the following day, 
we lost no time in despatching a messenger to the Bureau 
des Diligences; but even provident as we were, the 
coupé was already taken, and we were fain to content 
ourselves with places in the intérieur. Having provided 
for our future accommodation, we very patiently followed 
Meurice’s intelligent commissionaire to the custom-house, 
where, despite my fatigue, I could not refrain from laugh- 
ing at the importance attached to the introduction into 
la belle France of a dozen weary, uncomfortable looking 
people, half of whom, moreover, were females. 

The scene was, nevertheless, not without its interest, 
and would have made an excellent picture: the outer 
guard-room, in which we were penned like so many 
sheep, was in comparative darkness, while that in which 
sat the examining officer, surrounded by half a dozen 
armed sentries, was lighted by a powerful lamp, that 
shed a broad glare upon the faces of the functionary, and 
the traveller whose identity was the subject of discus- 
sion, while it fell in a clear stream on the scattered pa- 
pers strown on the table between them, and glistened 
over the accoutrements and bayonets of the soldiers. 

We were not long detained; and after I had under- 
gone the ceremony of being searched by an old woman, 
who was half asleep, and from whom I purchased ex- 
e@wption for my little basket with a handful of sous, we 
once more set forth. 

As we paid our frane to the yawning gate-keeper of 
Calais, I thought of Hogarth’s clever but stinging pic- 
ture; while he politely pocketed his fee ; and at the same 
instant my thoughts were recalled from the past to the 
present by the true Gallic politeness of the commission- 
aire, who, as our feet passed the threshold, withdrew his 
casquette with the air of a posture-master, and welcomed 
us to Calais. 

The gray dawn begins to glimmer through my case- 
ment ; two hurried letters for England, half written in 
pencil on board the packet, half completed in ink since 
I landed, are lying sealed beside me: we are to leave 
Calais at seven o’clock, and I am yet lingering lovingly 


over the paper which is so soon te meet your beloved 
hand. 

A strange sad feeling of loneliness is stealing over 
me. My heart is at home, beside my own happy hearth ; 


I can see the kind eye of my father,—the fond smile of 


my mother,—-the calm clear brow of the gentle friend, 
whose tenderness is to console them in the absence of 
their truant child. 
the fond smile saddened, and the tears begin to fall upon 
the page over which I lean. 


I had displaced, still lying as I left them, because it was 
my hand that flung them there ; my favourite dog sleep- 
ing luxuriously upon the sofa, tranquil and uncliidden, 
because it belongs to me, and loves me; the last flowers 
which I gathered, suffered to remain, all withered though 
they be, unchanged—but enough of this. I look around 
me, and for the first time I feel that I am alone, at least 
in spirit. 

You, [ trust, are slumbering tranguilly. Good angels 
guard you! Should I too sleep, J shall be with you in 
my dreams. 

—— 


LETTER III. 

Pascal's aphMm—Thoughts on egotism—Sentiment in Paris— 
Interior of a French diligence—Traveling flirtation—The crip- 
pled postillion of Montreuil—Human ostrich—Madame C ..., 
the accomplished author of ‘ Chant Ily’—M. Hugo—Popular 
delusion with regard to literary people. 

Paris. 

“ Voulez-vous qu’on dise du bien de vous ? n’en dites 
point ;” is one of the aphorisms of the accomplished 
Blaise Pascal ; and never, perhaps, either before or since, 
have so much meaning, so much sense, so much know- 
ledge of the world, and so much philosophy, been con- 
centrated in the same number of words. 

Are we not ever ready to smile or to sneer at the 
egotist, be his estimable qualities as palpable as they 
may? And do we not deal out praise grudgingly, where 
we feel that we are merely the echo of another’s senti- 
ment? Certain it is, that we are always more reluctant 
to yield to a claim than to confer a benefit ; and although 
egotism must be allowed to be the least mischievous of 
vices, inasmuch as unlike most other sins (for it is de- 
cidedly a social sin), all its evil consequences centre in 
its author, it is nevertheless certain that it meets with 
less toleration in the world, than many which entail 
alike wrong and dishonour by their indulgence. 

We are never lenient to any foible that wounds our 
own self-love, and every one unconsciously looks upon 
the egotism of his neighbour as a personal injury ; when, 
therefore, the ill-judged prattle of self-love deepens into 
self-praise, little sympathy indeed can be expected from 
the listener; and I have been led into this long digres- 
sion merely to beg of you to remember that, compelled 
as I am necessarily to make more use of the meuwm than 
the tuum, I must not be confounded with the egotists of 
Pascal, gui disent du bien d’eux-mémes. 

Here then I am at Paris—actually moralising in the 
most gay-hearted capital of Europe; and why not! Of 
Paris I can say nothing with which you are not already 
as familiar as with your breviary, while to myself all is 
like the renewal of a long-passed dream. It is really 
strange, when I remember how perfect a child I was 
when last here, how every object already seems familiar 
to me. 

But you will, perhaps, desire to hear something of my 
journey from Calais; and although you know every 
league of the road, and that consequently all local de- 
scription would be supererogatory, yet, as the world is 
like a huge kaleidoscope, taking fresh colours and fresh 
forms every instant; although I cannot show you new 
places, I may at least show you new persons; and I am 
not quite sure, despite the temporary inconvenience, and 
the increased fatigue of traveling two days and a night 
with five com>anions instead of a couple, that the jour- 
ney was not much less wearying; inasmuch as the in- 
congruous particles thus jostled by circumstances into 
one still more incomposite whole, were, in the aggregate, 
sufficiently amusing. 

Imagine, then, your faithful correspondent and her 
friends, who will require no description ; and then pic- 
ture to yourself a rather pretty, somewhat affected, very 
coquettish little English woman ; the vis-d-vis being her 
female friend, and a gentleman, also of her party, who 





was ringed, chained, and embroidered so gorgeously, that 


I can fancy the kind eye clouded, | 


I see all as though it were | 
reflected in a mirror—the books which on my departure | 


| E was involuntarily reminded of the amusing Irish baro- 
net in Lady Morgan’s “ Princess ;” whose ideas of per- 
| sonal dignity were so intimately interwoven with his 
“ best baby-linen warehouse shirt.” The gentleman in 
question appeared no less sensibly impressed of the value 
of a toilette recherchée, although he had lacked the taste 
to secure it; and I know not with which he flirted the 
most, his own complicated finery, or the languishing hitle 
lady opposite to him. 

I soon discovered that my very voluble countryman 
was traveling from Calais to Boulogne, in the ostensible 
character of suitor to the plain and taciturn friend of the 
little coquette, whom I was somewhat surprised to find 
was a married woman, and moreover accompanied by 
her husband, who traveled, faute de place, in the rotonde'’; 
being, I imagine, too polite tothe Lothario, whom he had 
the happiness of possessing as a temporary companion, 
to separate him from his mistress, 

Be this as it might, it is certain that while the wife 
and the friend conversed together; while he nursed al- 
ternalely her basket and her bonnet, murmured a few 
remarks sotto voce, for which he was repaid with a blush 
or a smile ; and, in short, bestowed upon her al! the at- 
| tention which he could spare from himself, the young 
lady in the corner very quietly went to sleep; and on 
awaking drew a French vocabulary from her capacious 
reticule, and studied most intently, suffering very little 
interruption from her companions, : 

Before we got to Boulogne, they had examined each 
other’s rings, and given the history of each, save one, on 
which the gentleman thought proper to be mysterious 
and sentimental ; whereat the lady pouted for some five 
minutes, and only recovered her good humour after an 
effort. 

At Boulogne, the husband made his appearance at the 
window of the diligence to take leave of his wife and 
her friend, who were going to Paris on a visit; and to 
assist the lover to alight; he (the husband) was a very 
fine looking young man, and during the whole time that 
we were changing horses, he never ceased his entreaties 
that his cara sposa would be careful of herself during 
their separation ; while, with all the abandon of genuine 
and deep feeling, he addressed her by every tender epi- 
thet (and they are not few!) of which the French lan- 


guage is susceptible. 

The lady in the corner laid aside her book, and subX% 
mitted with great philosophy to a few jests from the 
anxious husband on the subject of the smiling cavalier, 
who also lingered in his adieus ; and when we ultimately 
drove off, the wife burst into an agony of tears, while 
the mistress, indulging in a most luxurious yawn, very 
unsentimentally ejaculated, « Thank goodness, we’re off 
at last! how I detest Boulogne !” 

I know not if you remember the crippled postillion of 
Montreuil— it is certain that I did not ; and when I saw 
him running beside the diligence, cracking his long whip 
—his red cap and sash, and cavalry boots gleaming out 
in the sunshine—I could not imagine of what utility so 
noisy an attendant was likely to prove; when just out- 
side the walls of the town, he sprang upon the steps of 
the carriage, and thrust in at the window a roll of dirty 
paper, of the dimensiors of a truncheon. As we all de- 
clined unfurling the antiquated and unsavoury missive, 
he next introduced the stump of his right arm, swaying 
it up and down in a most revolting manner; while ‘ina 
dry and abrupt tone, as unlike as possible to the usual 
drawl of a mendicant, he informed us that he had been 
thus crippled by the overturn of a diligence, and that 
consequently he looked to the liberality of travellers for 
his support. It was in vain that he was requested to 
withdraw his arm from the window ; he set our entrea- 
ties fairly at defiance, nor did he cease to persecute us 
until we reached the barrier. 

At Montreuil we unfortunately found a substitute for 
the Boulogne Lothario, whose 
mained vacant, in the person of a very stout, very taci- 
turn, and very sour-looking man; who, not content with 
alighting at every post to eat or to drink, had his pockets 
filled with edibles, varying from cold bowilli 


place had hitherto re- 


i to lump 
| sugar; all of which he seemed equally to enjoy as they 
presented themselves. 

He was, in short, a species of buman zoophite, mind- 
less and mannerless ; in striking contrast from the gene- 
tality of his countrymen, who are by far the most agree- 
able traveling companions, in the aggregate, with whom 
I have ever met. A Frenchman, en voyage, is usually 
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350 eee 
quite divested of all consideration of self when he travels 
with ladies, and his politeness and attention do not slum- 
ber for a moment; but the individual of few words and 
mighty mastication whom I am describing, was of an- 
other stamp: and did not by any means uphold the cha- 
racter of his countrymen, 

I spent my first day in Paris in my own room, after 
the fatigue of my journey, writing letters to England ; 
and, in a kind of luxurious semi-slumber, thinking—al- 
most, indeed | may say, dreaming of home, and the dear 
indwellers there. I devoted the following three mornings 
to making visits ; and on the fourth, I had the happiness 
to receive my amiable and accomplished friend, Mde. 
Cc , the talented author of “ Chantilly.” How ten- 
fold welcome is the first familiar face which greets us 
among strangers, even although it should be that of an 
indifferent individual! You may therefore judge of my 
delight on receiying my earliest bien venu from one, 
whom it is only necessary to know, to love as much for | 
her amiable qualities, as to admire for the talent which 
enhances their value. } 








To this lady, and to her no less accomplished husband, | 
am indebted for the brightest, as well as for the happiest 

moments that I have yet spent in Paris; although I 
would not by any means imply that I have either forgot- 
ten or undervalued the kind attention which | have ex- 
perienced from many others; but when you remember 
the personal qualities of Mde. C -, Our previous ac- 
quaintance, and the fact that she is, as well as myself, 
one of the genus irritabile vaidm, you will not marvel 
that it should have been as I describe. 

I left Fogland with the hope that I should effect an 
acquaintance with M, Hugo: you know how anxious I 
was to see and converse with him, how ardently I admire 
the originality and power of his genius, and how much | 
I worship talent. As yet I have failed ; but as the failure 
has originated in my own arrangements, I trust ere long 





to be more fortunate. 

I was much amused by the assurance of a French 
gentleman, with whom I was conversing yesterday on 
the subject, that I should be disappointed when I did meet 
him. I asked, « Why ?” and was answered with great 
naiveté, “ Because he is not handsome, and his manners 


” 


are not distinguées. 

It is thus that the crowd look upon literary people. 
Tbey do not search for the hidden glories of the mighty 
mind—they do not seek to grapple with the lofty aspira- 
tions, and to bow down before the gifted impulses of | 
genius; but they expect to meet in every author the 
Phoebus or the Glaucus of his own creation; and when 
they sometimes (indeed generally) fail, they visit the 
disappointment of their own shallow folly upon the idol | 
of their previous worship; and, like the unthinking tra- 
veller who shudders at the sterility of the rock that rises 
bleak and bare before his path, heedless or unsuspicious 
of the jewels which are buried in its bosom; they over- 
look the majesty of mind in the irregularity of feature, 
and turn away with an expression of wonder and annoy. | 
ance on discovering that Socrates was not cast in the 
samme mould as Apollo. 

But I digress: and as the extreme length of my letter | 
warns me to conclude, I cannot do so better than by the | 
assurance that | 

I am, 


Eutirely yours, 
—_— 


LETTER IV. 





Chiffoniers of Paris—Visit to La | 
Dame—M. le Chevalier—Mrs. 
Departure from 


Singular will of Lord C—, 
High mass at Notre 
—Church of #te. Etienne du Mont 


Morgue 
Trollope 
Paris. 
Paris, June. 
All the English here are in a state of excitement at 
the decease, or rather at the singular will of Lord C . 
who died a day or two ago: and who has left two mil- 
lions of francs, and his fine and valuable estates in this 
country, to bis valet-de-chambre. Truly it is a strange 
world! But this fortunate domestic is not the first who, 
after brushing his master’s shoes, has had the good for- 
tune to stand in them. 








| 
| 
} 
| 


| fess that I was greatly disappointed. 


_ the purpose of identification. 


_ WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 








backs, the rags and other rubbish flung into the streets 
by the inhabitants. ‘The extreme velocity with which 
they pass along, pausing only at the little heaps whence 
they withdraw their treasures, gives their flitting lights 
a very singular appearance. 

They are in such numbers, and, it is to be supposed, 
find their employment so profitable, probably from occa- 
sionally picking up some articles for which they are in- 
debted to accident rather than design, that when, on one 
occasion, the prefect of police decided on having the gar- 
bage removed from the streets by carts appointed for the 
purpose, and before nightfall, in order to put an end to 
the chiffoniers altogether, they rose in such a body as to 
cause an €meute in the city ; and the more legitimate de- 
sign of the authorities was necessarily abandoned. 

As I could not see M. Hugo, I made a pilgrimage to 
the scene of two of his works: first I visited « La 
Morgue,” having selected a day when there were no 
bodies exposed ; but with this establishment I must con- 
I had prepared 
myself for a “sensation ;” I expected at least to enter 
the receiving-house of wretchedness and crime by an 
obscure passage; to have time, after I left the carriage, 
to fit my mind to the miserable associations of the place 
—in short, to indulge the morbid feelings to which one 
clings so unaccountably at similar moments. 

But no such facilities for sentiment are to be found at 
La Morgue. You pass at once from the street into a 
small, square apartment, white-washed and well-lighted ; 
having on one side an open grating, behind which are 
three broad planks, supported by trestles, each forming 
an inclined plane, in order that the countenance of the 
corpse should be fully exposed; while along the wall, 
the garments in which the unhappy victims of murder 
or suicide were clad on their reception, are exhibited for 
The apartment, or cell, is 
scrupulously clean, and even cheerful; and it is impos- 
sible to imagine an establishment of so melancholy, and 
indeed awful a description as La Morgue, more tho- 
roughly divested of gloom. 

Thence we progressed to Notre Dame, and there the 
frightfully-lofty gallery, whence Quasimodo is fabled to 
have hurled the wily Claude Frollo, was pointed out to 
me; and after having stood for a while, lost in admira- 
tion cf this noble re‘ic of ancient architecture, with its 
elaborately ornamented and stately portals and its costly 


| oriel window, we entered the cathedral to hear the high 


mass, which was to be served by the archbishop with 
“the pomp and circumstance” of the most gorgeous of 


| all religions; the day of our visit being a solemn fete of 
} . 
the Romish church. 


There are, perhaps, few things more striking in a 


| catholic country, than the abrupt transition from the 


squalid poverty and importunate wretchedness of the 
miserable mendicants who throng the porches of the 
churches, to the gorgeous and lavish magnificence to 
which you are introduced by the simple opening of a 
door; and this is particularly palpable at Paris, where 
the highly decorated shrines look as though, from their 
very costliness, they must be unapproachable to such lost 
and filthy beings as those who crowd and importune the 
pious and the curious in their immediate vicinity, 

Of the ceremony of the mass it is needless to say any 
thing: the procession was a galaxy of jewels, and gold, 
and silver, gleaming out amid the flashing of wax-lights 
and snow-white garments. The archbishop is a remark- 
ably fine man, and looks as though he had been born to 


| the mitre and crosier; but to me the effect of the entire 


ceremony was utterly marred, by the barbarous taste, 
which, instead of trusting the harmony of the service to 
the fine organ and the deep voices of the priests, intro- 
duced in the tribune a score of violins and violoncellos, 
which increased the noise, while they detracted from the 
effect, of some very exquisite compositions. 

A day or two ago, I accompanied Mde. C 





to pay 


| a visit to M. le Chevalier, the learned and venerable li- 


brarian of St. Genevieve. I cannot describe to you how 
much I was delighted with the amiable and interesting 
old man; with the charming absence of pretension, the 
(I had almost said) simplicity with which he uttered the 
most profound and philosophical remarks ; and the youth- 


How much amused I have been, when loitering at my 
window in the twilight, by watching the cdiffoniers, 
with their parchment lanterns and their long wands, 
headed by smal! hooks, with which they dexterously and 
rapidly transfer to the baskets that they carry on their 


fulness of mind with which he seemed to rise superior 
to the infirmities of body, which, in his eighty-third year, 
are thickening fast upon him. 

As he sat before me in his ample and well cushioned 


amid his gray hairs at the graceful gambols of Mde. 
C ’s lovely little girl; and as I remembered that he 
was a man of profound erudition, whose fame had ex. 
tended through many lands; and whose genius, discur- 
sive as it was profound, had shed its light afar off; I was 
lost in admiration of the gentle and beautiful nature 
which had preserved the philosopher, the painter, and the 
poet, from eveiy taint of that odious mannerism, and 
evident self-appreciation, which so frequently disguise, 
like an ill-conceived mask, the radiant features of talent ; 
and, to speak fancifully, destroy the purple glow on the 
wings of genius. 

With M. le Chevalier, se/f seemed forgotten; while 
every minute interest of his guests appeared to claim 
alike his sympathy and his attention. To Mde. C : 
to whom he is intimately known, and evidently much 
attached, he spoke with the earnestness and affection of 
a parent—to myself with all the kindness and considera- 
tion which such an introduction and his own generous 
nature dictated. He entered largely into my intended 
plans, honoured me with advice, and smiled at my en- 
thusiasm. 

As we made our visit at an hour when the }ibrary was 
closed, we declined his offer of the key, which would have 
entailed upon his respectable-looking old housekeeper the 
trouble of becoming our cicerone; all the persons em- 
ployed in the establishment having retired to their homes, 
and M. le Chevalier himself being too infirm to under- 
take so laborious an office—while we accepted, with 
many and sincere thanks, his earnest invitation for some 
future day. 

Before we left him, having ascertained that we were 
acquainted with Mrs. Trollope, and were about to visit 
her, he begged us to present his apologies to that lady, 
for not having received her when she had called on him 
a few days previously ; stating that, from his age, and 
the consequently precarious state of his health, he was 
unequal to the exertion of entertaining the numerous 
strangers who visited him. 

He enquired eagerly into the state of politics in Eng- 
land, where, he told me, he had resided years ago; and 
with the intuitive politeness of a superior mind he added, 
that it was a country which he had never forgotten, and 
had always loved. I know not from which I parted the 
most reluctantly—from the profound philosopher and ac- 
complished scholar, or from the gentle and generous old 
man. Should he unfortunately have “fallen asleep” 
before my return to Paris, 1 shall always venerate his 
memory. 

From the apartments of M. le Chevalier, we passed 
into the venerable church of St. Etienne du Mont, where 
there are three or four good pictures—the records of half 
a dozen notable miracles performed by the saint, and 
some highly-ornamented shrines; and thence we rattled 
over the ill-paved streets to the residence of Mrs. T'rol- 
lope, 

We found the celebrated chronicler of American man- 
ners surrounded by books, pamphlets, and luncheon, 
meditating her departure on a pilgrimage to the pictured 
shrines of the Low Countries ; and after having discussed 
the last news from England, and the latest in Paris, we 
made our parting compliments, and sped to the royal 
shades of St. Cloud. 

With these exceptions, I have seen, and on this occa- 
sion shall see, no one; for we have received a letter which 
has decided us to leave Paris to-morrow morning for 
Lyons. The weather is intensely hot; but, at this sea- 
son, procrastination would but increase the evil. Ina 
few short hours I shall be again speeding upon my way, 
and leaving yet farther behind me all to whom I am 
dear. 

I have received a card from:Madame la Duchesse de 
B , the accomplished daughter of Madame de Stael : 
but even the temptation of spending an evening in the 
most brilliant salon of Paris, shall not turn me from my 
purpose. 

Once more, farewell! You must no longer associate 
my memory with the storied terraces of the Tuilleries, 
nor the blazon glories of the Place Vendome, from whose 
lofty column Napoleon once more |ooks down in triumph 
on the good city of Paris. (When I was last here, « his 
place knew him not.”) My next letter will be dated from 
the city of silks and velvets—/a seconde ville du royaume. 
Until it greets you, let this assure you of my unabated 
and unabatable attachment. 














arm-chair, leaning upon his crutch-stick, and siniling 


I shall look earnestly for news from England. | I do 
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THE RIVER AND THE DESART. 














not mean the intelligence which I can glean (however 
tardily) from the minute sheet of Galignani, but that 
«journal of the heart,” which can alone satisfy the 
absent. 


—— 


LETTER V. 

Two days at Lyons—“ Lions” of the city—Country between 
Paris and Lyons—Mont Tarare—Bonapartist ballad —Lyonese 
hotel—The idiot son—Departure from Lyons. 

Lyons, June. 


Still no news from England! Let not any one whose 
heart lingers at home, quit his country during the London 
season. The dissipation of the night induces that dolce 
far niente by day, which makes all, even the kindest and 
the truest of friends, most defective correspondents. But 
had you once surmised how much the fatigue of my 
journey from Paris was to cost me, or the wretched re- 
ception which I should meet with in the ancient city of 
Lyons, I am quite sure that, despite balls and soirées, 
you would nevertheless have contrived that a letter should 
greet me on my arrival here, to be at once the test of your 
affection, and the solace of my sickness. Yes, sickness: 
for I have been so thoroughly prostrated by my unwonted 
exertion, that I have actually spent two days here with- 
out once leaving my apartment; and yet we have re- 
solved to pursue our journey to-morrow morning. 

My friends have wandered about the city, it is true ; 
but from them I have gained litile information, as their 
account was crude enough. 

“« There is a fine library here, I find, containing about 
one hundred thousand volumes,” said yesterday. 

“How delightful! Were you not excessively gra- 
tified ?” 

“ With what ?” 

“ With the library, of course.” 

“Of what use would it have been to me to look at 
books which I could not read ?” 

“« But the old writers—think what a collection of clas- 
sical authors.” 

«“T cut the classics when I left Cambridge,” said 

“Have you, then, seen nothing during your perambu- 
lations 2” 

« Yes, there is a theatre, and a fine old church—a court 
of law, an hospital, a college, and an equestrian statue 
of Louis XIV., and a hotel de ville, decorated with two 
colossal figures in bronze, representing the Rhone and the 
Saone; and a waiter, who spoke English, at the restau- 
rant where I lunched, told me that the city was founded 
in the year 43 of the Christian era, and was burnt down 
in the reign of Nero,” 

Here I began to laugh: and seeing that this unusual 
effort of volubility had somewhat exhausted my habitual- 
ly taciturn companion, I pursued the subject in the same 
tone—“ Some opulent Italian emigrants took refuge here 
in the twelfth century, and introduced the arts into the 
city. The Genevese established the first silk manufac- 
tory in the reign of Francis I.” &c., &e. 

“ How provoking you are!” exclaimed . “Why 
trouble me, if you knew all this, to go out to collect in- 
formation ?” 

“ My good sir,” I replied, much amused at his annoy- 
ance, “I did not ask you for local statistics; for I had 
heard of the ancient city of Lyons, though I had not seen 
it. But even had it been otherwise, you may remember 
that I purchased at Paris a programme itinéraire, wherein 
all these interesting particulars are duly detailed.” 
is so annoyed at the laughter of Mrs. and 
myself, that I doubt whether he will ever go forth on a 
voyage of discovery for us again. 

It strikes me, that modern travellers have never done 
justice to the beauty of the country between Paris and 
Lyons—and the reason is obvious: the ground is as 
much trodden as that between London and York, and is 
consequently passed over as indifferently. And yet how 
tife with memories are Fontainebleau and Moulins! how 
finely situated are Nemours, Cosne, and Nevers! how 
magnificent is Tarare! how picturesque is |’Arbresle, 
with its vast and feudal ruins! And how proudly is 
Lyons itself seated along the bank of the noble river 
which makes so striking a feature in the landscape ! 

With the ascent of the Tarare mountain we were en- 
chanted. The whole scene is stupendous ; and we saw 
it at a moment that a painter would have loved. One of 
those storm-clouds which weep themselves away in rain 























so frequently in the summer months, and are such fine | which the purchase-money descends, and the purchase 


accessaries to mountain scenery, overtook us about half | 
way up, and produced transitions of light and shade per- | 
fectly beautiful—the dense masses of forest timber—the 
huge fragments of rock scattered at intervals among them, 
as though flung there by the hands of giants—slender 

but impetuous torrents leaping, and rushing, and roaring 
into the very depths of the valley—with here and there, | 
under some shelving ledge, the rude hut of a goat-herd ; | 
and near to it a small patch of land, redeemed from the | 
sterility around, and bright with the springing corn— | 
while above, the driving clouds flew rapidly along, dark- 

ening only for a brief instant the objects over which they | 
passed, and which even while the eye rested on them, | 
sparkled again beneath the sunshine, glistening with the 

transient shower: all these things produced an effect | 
which I shall not easily forget. 

Thanks to that greatest of road-makers, Napoleon, the | 
ascent is neither difficult nor dangerous ; and the fact 
that he caused the present admirable approach to be con- | 
structed in consequence of the death of one of his fa- | 
vourite generals, who lost his life by the overturn of his 
carriage about midway up the mountain, makes the noble 
work as interesting as it is useful. 

Singularly enough, both my companions fell asleep | 
during the shower, and were only awakened when the | 
postillion commenced singing a Bonapartist ballad, in a 
stentorian voice that made the mountain fling back a re- | 
ply, and which lasted during nearly the whole of the 
descent. It was a wild, bold melody, by no means inap- 
propriate to the scene ; and I suspect that he had already 
been told so—for when it at length terminated, he looked 
back confidently for applause. 

From |’Arbresle to Lyons I followed the example of 
my companions, and slept; nor, when you consider that 
this was our third day en route, will you marvel that the 
example should prove contagious. 

We reached Lyons between eight and nine in the 
evening: when, being all strangers in the land, we com- 
mitted ourselves to the guidance of the most proinising- 
looking commissionaire who presented himself, and were 
forthwith conducted to the hotel des Etats-Unis, in the 
Grande Rue de Paisy. 

Should you ever visit Lyons, be warned by our miser- 
able example, and avoid this establishment, if you wish 
for either comfort or cleanliness. It was too late, and 
we were also too much fatigued on our arrival to be fas- 
tidious, or indeed to have the opportunity of being so ; 
and it was consequently not until the following morning 
that we were aware of the wretched accommodations of 
the house—a discovery rendered still more annoying by 
the fact of my indisposition, which compelled me to bear, 
with what patience I might, a discomfort from which I 
had not energy to escape. 

My friends could at least walk for awhile, and thus 
breathe a wholesome atmosphere ; but I was a prisoner, 
without a book—for I had exhausted my traveling library 
hy the way—and without other occupation, (for to every 
thing like exertion I was entirely unequal,) than that of 
gazing from my window upon the prospect which it af- 
forded; and of that you shall now judge. | 

Fancy a narrow street—so narrow, indeed, that two 
carriages cannot pass—with houses seven stories high. 
Next, fancy Mrs. and myself, au deuxiéme, with 
immediately beneath us and on the ground-floor, a cooper, 
who commences his noisy avocation at four in the morn- 
ing, and continues it most industriously and unremit- 
tingly until ten at night: add to this, a vast kennel in 
the centre of the street, an intercurrent as sluggish, 
as muddy, and as redolent of perfume as you can well 
imagine, 

The tenement immediately opposite to us is a café, 
oa the ground-floor of which the landlord keeps a piping 
bulfinch ; the extresol being occupied by a pretty little 
couteriére, who works from daybreak to sunset ; the pre- | 
miére is vacant, and the unopened windows are curtained 
with cobwebs; the deuxiéme is tenanted by a huge, un- 
wieldy, shapeless, elderly dame, who seems to have come 
into the world for no other purpose than to cook, to eat, 
and to caress a dark-eyed, vacant-looking man of twenty- | 
three or four years of age; whom I have had leisure to | 
discover is at once her son, and an idiot. | 

Their life is an extraordinary one: they commence | 
eating at eight o’clock in the morning, with a vegetable | 
soup; at eleven they devour fruit, which they obtain by | 
lowering a small basket into the street with a string, in | 





ascends; at one they dine; at four they take wine and 
cream cheese, which they eat with a quantity of pow- 
dered loaf-sugar ; and at seven in the evening they make 
their crowning repast. 

All is washed, and cooked and eaten in the same 
apartment, except the supper, at which they receive 
company ; and the enormous and scantily clad dame only 
pauses in her round of culinary preparation and masti- 
catory enjoyment, to sit for a while with her idiot son on 
his knees before her, his arms twined about her neck, 
and his sunburnt and healthy-looking cheek pressed close 
to hers. The first day I observed them, and remarked 
the heat, the confusion, and the disorder in which they 
lived, I considered them objects of pity: but I have since 
changed my mind; for when I understood the helpless- 


| ness of the one, and the devotion of the other, I felt that 


they needed no commiseration while each was sufficient 
to the other’s happiness. 

I have watched them for hours with a painful pleasure 
that I will not attempt to describe. The poor youth was 
so docile, so loving, and murmured out his few mindless 
sentences in a tone so unutterably fond, that I could not 
help reflecting how much happier was this afflicted 
mother, even under this severe dispensation, than many 
a prouder parent, to whom her child’s mind was left, 
while his heart was wanting ! 

Yes, I verily believe, that could the dull horny eye of 
her boy be lighted up with reason, and his slumbering 
intellects awakened into life, while by the same process 
a chill should come over his warm heart, and a worldly 
selfishness replace his mindless but perfect love; however 
the crowd might blame, she would yet rather hold him to 
her heart—an idiot. What wit could compensate to the 
mother’s clinging tenderness for that beautiful devotion, 
that unbounded trust? But enough of this. 

Look upward to the next story: it is in the occupation 
of a gallant officer of dragoons—a dark, sparkling, rather 
handsome man, who, for my misery, keeps in a cage on 
his balcony the shrillest-toned of all thrushes—while at 
the casement above, (from whence, when occasionally 
WM. le militaire stands at the window, coqueting with his 


| noisy favourite, showers of rose-leaves are flung by the 


pretty but passée fair one who tenants the chamber,) an 
ill-omened canary, who was decidedly hatched to make a 
noise in the world, has, I really believe, entered into a 
sort of unholy alliance with the bullfinch of the cafe, and 
the thrush of the capitaine, against any thing like peace; 
for one or the other gives voice continually, and not un- 
frequently all three together ! 

To you, who are well acquainted with my habits, I 
need not, after thus expatiating on the accommodations 
of the hotel des Etats-Unis, explain our reasons for re- 
solving at once to risk the additional fatigue of reaching 
Marseilles. There I shall have time and opportunity, 
amid the comforts of an English home, to recruit both 
my strength and spirits. 

—— has just returned from the bureau des diligences: 
Mrs. and I are to share the coupe of the Marseilles 
conveyance with a young French widow; while poor 
himself will be once more compelled to encounter 
the horrors of the intérieur. We are to start at seven 
o'clock to-morning, and I am writing to you on the very 
verge of midnight; but I do not dread the hour of de- 
parture. ! 








Another day here would kill me! 
You see the infliction which ny untoward indisposi- 

tion has brought upon you. Was there ever so unwieldly 

a letter! Mais que faire ? during an imprisonment of 

three weary days, in which I have only had my memories 

to live upon. At last, however, you are released. 

I go to dream of you. 

Farewell. 


—_—<-— 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Fine country—Romance and reality—The widow—The ruined 
tower—Pascal—Approach to Vienne—Ruined fortress—Con 
vent of St. Maurice—Ancient cathedral--Antiquity of the 
city—Antique tombs—Curious coins —Roman remains —- Vicis- 
situdes—Tumb of Pilate—The Square House — Locai curiosities 
—Situation of Vienne—Napoleon’s Fountains—Antiquarian 
priest. 

Valence. 


Over what a heaven-impressed country have we tra- 
velled hence from Lyons! Now along the bank of the 
majestic Rhone—now parted from it only by vineyards 
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and olive groves—now moving under the ‘deep shadow 
of some stupendous rock, crowned with the mouldering 
ruin of what was once a place of pride and power ; the 
wreck of a feudal castle—now in the full blaze of a 
southern sun, without a limit to the rich and far-spread- 
ing landscape. Fatigue, suffering, what were they ! for 
a time, at least, medicined into oblivion. 

You know what an idolater I have ever been of na- 
ture. Had you been beside me, I should have had no- 
thing left to desire: as it was, however, Mrs. laughed, 
as usual, at my ecstasies; while our new traveling com- 
panion smothered a yawn with a smile, and said quietly, 
‘Ah! mais, Madame, je suis charmée que vous trouvez 











notre pays assez jolt.” 

We were just then passing beneath the long dark 
shadows of a magnificent ruin, and I actually writhed 
under the adjective. 

The lady in question was voung, amiable, and ex- 


| 
tremely plain; she had been to Lyons on a visit to her | 


family for the first time since her widowhood, and was 
now returning to her own residence at Toulon. She 
was, moreover, very somnolent, very taciturn, and tant 
soit px u borneée. 

As I found that she had frequently traveled over the 
same road, I naturally anticipated satisfactory replies to 
the few questions with which, in her waking intervals, 
I was tempted to trouble ber: but my self-gratulation en- 
dured not long; for chancing, near the pretty village of | 
Bregnais, to espy in the distance the remains of a tower, 
evidently of great antiquity ; and not doubting for an in- 
stant that she could satisfy my curiosity, I ventured to 
ask her what might be the ruin on the hill, and whether 


there were any history attached to it; “ Ha!” she ex- 


claimed, “c’est de la ruine la bas que madame veut 

parler 2 Mais, Madame, ne sait-e lle pas que c'est un 

tour 2” After this, I of course troubled her no more. 
Wien we at length reached the foot of the tower in 


guestion, I found that it had once appertained to a for- 
tress of considerable extent; it was now converted into a 


guinguette, (“to what base uses may we come at last!”’) 


and the gardens and bowling-green were formed along | 


the ancient ramparts; while over the door of entrance, 
whose fine deep Saxon arch yet retained a look of mas- 
sive grandeur which not even its modern appendage had 
power to destroy, a large board set forth, 
tour on tient bon vin, bonne biére, cafe, et liqueurs. 
Some may think that the change of purpose to which 
this remnant of the feudal ages was now condemned, 
its original intention: for my own 
part, had I been the owner of the land, I would rather 
have pulled it down altogether, Fancy the watch-tower, 
summit the warder had looked forth in the 
within whose massy walls the 


was preferable to 


from whose 
pride of strength, and 


brave and the high-hearted had sat feasting in their har- 


ness, or laid sleeping, each with his weapon at his side, 
converted into a drinking-booth for brawling peasants 
and inebriated But I have done; or you will 
think that I shall never get beyond the ruined tower of 
Bregnais. 

What, after the rapture of which I have just been 
shall I say to you of the little town of Vienne ? 
ancient, if not actually the most ancient 


boors ! 


guilty, 
one of the most 
city of France. 

Pascal says, “ Les flewves routes qui mar- 
chent.” The idea is quaint enough; and it recurred to 
me on the approach to Vienne, as the ripple of the | 
Rhone, beside whose broad stream we were progressing, 
ran shimmering and sparkling in the sunlight, bound on 


sont des 


the same course. 

On our left hand stretched, along the chain of dark and 
which anciently shut in the river, but from 
; the highest 
point being crowned, as is commonly the case in this | 
part of the country, with a mass of time-worn 
towers. ‘The appearance of the ruin in question is pecu- 
liarly interesting ; the keep still remains, and a great por- 
tion of the arch of the principal entrance ; the acclivity is 
nearly perpendicular on all sides; and the great marvel 
is, how the hewn stone of which the castle is composed, 
was ever transported to the summit of so bold and al- 
the walls are of consi- | 


sterile rocks 
whose base it has now considerably receded 


hoary 


almost unapproachable a height: 
derable extent, and eminently picturesque. 

Almost at the foot of this rock, seated in a vineyard, 
in striking contrast both of purpose and position with its | 
once warlike neighbour, stands a handsome building re- 
cently purchased by the nuns of St. Maurice as a cons | 


that a l’ancien | 


| Batie; they are all Roman works, and are the most per- 
| fect of those which yet remain. 


| guignons. 
| of the French bishops, by one of whose councils Bozon 


| tal of the second kingdom of Burgundy ; and in 871 sup- 
| ported a siege of several months, ere it yielded to the 


| tudes, it became reunited to the crown, and will ever be 
| creed the abolition of the order of the Templars. 

| in better preservation than any other in the neighbourhood. 
It is upwards of forty feet in height; and is a perfect 
|columns, which in their turn support a quadrangular 
| pyramid. 


| city, about midway between the road and the rivey. 


_ infinitely more ruinous, but has been extremely elegant. 
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vent ; whither they are about to remove from that which 
they at present occupy in a close and dirty street of the 
city. 

They have made a glorious choice! The castle- 
crowned rock lowers on them from behind, like the ge- 
nius of spent power looking down gloomily on the quiet 
haven of present peace,—vines and olives smile even at 
their very portal ; while beneath them laughs the Rhone, 
the broad and bounding Rhone, the mirror of as blue a 
sky as ever shone in the eye of beauty ; the whole land- 
scape set in a frame of mighty and majestic mountains, 
looming darkly out on the horizon! 

Long ere we entered the city, we saw the tall towers 
of the ancient cathedral dedicated to St. Maurice. It is 
considered to be one of the finest Gothic edifices in 
France ; the facade is similar to that of St. Etienne du 
| Mont at Paris; the principal entrance is richly orna- 
| mented with sculpture, and is approached by a noble 
flight of stone steps, forming a spacious platform, whence 
we had a fine view of the river. 

The interior of the church is rendered interesting, not 
only by its antiquity,--though Vienne was the cradle of 
Christianity in France, and her archbishops bore the title 
of Primates of Gaul, while the city partook largely of 
the miseries brought upon the country by the religious 
| wars of the sixteenth century,—but also by its forty-eight 
lofty columns of rare marble, of which, however, a great 

portion of the effect is marred by the excessive taste for 
| tawdry ornament, so prevalent in the religious edifices 
of catholic countries; a taste that has clothed these 
finely proportioned pillars in crimson velvet for two 
| thirds of their height; while the numerous altars are 
laden with gold-leaf, foil, and discoloured lace. The 
galleries are very handsome, being decorated with Gothic 
balustrades ; and the mausoleum of Cardinal Montmorin, 
| who was archbishop of Vienne in 1723, is well worthy 
of notice; as is also that of the bishop-elected king, 
Bozon. 

The sacristan pointed out to us two white marble 
sarcophagi, recently disinterred in digging the founda- 
tion of a house. The spot where they were found 
| proved to be a burial vault of some extent, but its date 
| has not yet been ascertained. They are both elaborately 

lettered, but otherwise entirely destitute of ornament. 
The inscriptions, covering nearly their whole surface, are 
in old monkish Latin; buat as our time was limited, and 
we had yet several interesting objects to visit in the city, 
we made no attempt to decipher them. 

From a very intelligent woman, with whom we made 

| acquaintance during our survey, we learnt that a collec- 
tion of coins had been dug up the preceding day near 
ithe base of the rock, immediately at the entrance of the 
fort, hy a labourer; who had disposed of them, to our great 
regret, to a traveller who chanced to be on the spot. 

The original extent of the city may yet be traced: it 
is now considerably diminished. Founded and inha- 
bited by the Allobroges, it became the principal town of 
a Roman province, and boasted a senate-house. The 
ruins of three forts still exist—Salomon, Pipet, and La 





In the fifth century, 
Vienne was the capital of the first kingdom of the Bour- 
The grasp of France fastened upon her, 
however, in the next; and in 534 she fell under the rule 


was named king of Vienne. Again it became the capi- 


arms of Charles the Bald. After several other vicissi- 
famous for the council which, in its senate-house, de- 

In a field near the town stands a monument, known by 
the name of the Tomb of Pilate. This curious remain is 
square, surmounted by an open arcade, surrounded by 
It is on the right hand as you approach the 
The “Square House,” another of the local lions, is 
It is an oblong building, surrounded by slender columns 
of great beauty, which are now united by a modern 


wall. It was originally a temple dedicated to Augustus 
and Livius, but has since successively served asa church, 


a a clob-room, and a tribunal of commerce ; and is how 
converted into a museum of antiquities, 

Vienne also boasts the remains of an aqueduct, the 
massive ruins of a bridge over the Rhone, the mouldering 
arch of an elegantly formed gate, and the scarcely defi- 
nite remnants of an amphitheatre. Its library contains, 
as we were informed, nearly 14,000 rare volumes; and 
the situation of the city is as beautiful as its history is 
interesting. 

It is built amphitheatrically on the declivity of a hill; 
and while one portion of the town stretches along the 
bank of the river, the other is nestled in the narrow val- 
ley of the Gére, and scattered over the steep descent 
which shuts itin. The lower town, which is traversed 
by the high road, is very superior to the upper, although 
the latter is much more ancient and picturesque. 

The suspension-bridge across the Rhone is very ele- 
gant; and a handsome barrack, and an extensive and 
well-planted public walk, have lately béen formed on the 
site of the southern rampart. 

The memory of Napoleon is revered in Vienne; the 
town having formerly suffered severely from a scarcity 
of water, and the inhabitants being indebted to him for 
the erection of several fountains in the most public tho- 
roughfares ; which are supplied by artificial means, and 
at a vast expense of labour, from the very heart of the 
rock, whence the stream flows into the basins as clear 
and as cold as crystal. 

We were told that one of the priests of St. Maurice 
was a most intelligent man, and an accomplished anti- 
quary. I must positively remain a week at Vienne, 
should I return home through France, in order to make 
his acquaintance. 

I have lingered so long among the lions of this ancient 
city, that my paper is exhausted; and I have only space 
to assure you that 

I am, as ever, 
Yours. 


— 
LETTER VII. 


Valence—Country quarters—La Voulte—Ruined fortress—Vil- 
lage festival —Montelimart—Bourbonnais hats—Silk- worms 
—Rapid traveling—Orange—Triumphal arch—Amphitheatre. 
Orange. 
Valence, the next town through which we passed 
after leaving Vienne, is totally uninteresting to the mere 
traveller, who can bestow but a few passing moments on 
its general appearance and effect. Here we changed 
horses, and afforded a stare to several groups of military 
idlers, who were killing time with a cigar, and looking 
all the ennui of which country quarters are so prolific ; 
and, ere long, we arrived at the pretty village of La 
Voulte. 
This hamlet is situated at the base of one of the rocks 
forming the chain of which I have already spoken ; and 
most of the cottages are principally built with the ma- 
terials obtained from the ruined fortress that overtops it ; 
and which, par parenthése, is by far the most extensive 
and imposing of all those that we passed in our journey. 
The outworks embrace the whole range of the acclivity, 
and are most wonderfully constructed on the very verge 
of the precipice. The narrow and difficult approach may 
yet be traced, as well as the gate of entrance, hewn in 
the living rock ; from whence a vaulted passage gave ad- 
mittance into the castle yard. 
To the left of the road, about a hundred paces from 
this covered way, the remains of an arch are still percep- 
tible; supposed to be the mouth of a subterranean, com- 
municating with the castle on one side, and on the other 
with a species of tunnel, which, it has been ascertained, 
once traversed the bed of the river; and abutted upon 
the outworks of another dilapidated fortress on the oppo- 
site bank. 
Tt was curious, on traversing the village, to see the 
dark-eyed, mulatto-browed peasant women, standing 
with their distaffs, or their knitting, at the doors of cot- 
tages, of which the walls are in many instances three or 
four feet in thickness; and generally built against the 
external fortifications. 
We were fortunate in arriving here on the fete-day of 
the hamlet ; for in the little square all was holiday hap- 
piness! About a score of young men, clad in their best 
attire, and linked to each other by silk handkerchiefs, 
were moving through the village, accompanied by drums 
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and violins; and at intervals forming fantastic figures, 
much in the same manner as children play at, what in 
nursery parlance is designated “ thread my needle, but 
after a much more elaborate fashion. . 

I soon discovered that the gist of the game consisted 
in making captive in the silken chain, every preity pea- 
sant maiden who happened to cross their line of march ; 
and who was compelled to pay a ransom ere she was 
liberated. Nor did the sport appear to languish while I 
was looking on ; for whether it were the effect of chance 
or design, I know not; but it is certain that I saw many 
prisoners taken, who lost their liberty with a laugh, and 
bought it back with a kiss! 

At Montelimart, also, all was gaiety: the peasants 
were dancing merrily under the walls of the ramparts, 
or sitting in groups beneath the trellised vines at their 
cottage doors; and here it was that I first remarked the 
total disappearance of the comical little Bourbonnais 
gipsy hat, with its high hind peak, its open edge, and its 
black velvet trimmings; universally replaced hencefor- 
ward by the large uncut Leghorn, from beneath which 
the bright black eyes of the south flash out in living 
light. 

“fennel, the next stage, is a prettily situated little 
town, and is approached by a very fine road ; although, 
at this season of the year, the beauty of the scenery ds 
entirely destroyed on all sides, for many leagues, owing 
to the stripping of the mulberry trees for the supply of 
the silk-worms which are the staple trade of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

This scenic ruin was rapidly progressing as we passed 
along; parties of peasants, with their mules and their 
sacks, were busied in carrying away the leaves, which 
women and old men were tearing from the branches; in- 
deed, had it not been for ihe luxuriance of the vines, the 
corn, and occasional groups of forest timber, we might, 
by a slight stretch of imagination, have believed our- 
selves to be traveling in the track of a cloud of locusts. 
Every cottage into which I peeped had its colony of silk- 
worms ; and many peasant women passed us, laden with 
the bright bas of yellow floss silk which had been spun 
by their families. 

I never so much regretted the necessity of rapid tra- 
veling; for although individually I have no cause for 
speed, Mr. and Mrs. , a8 you are aware, are not so 
“ unchartered ;” having unfortunately fettered themselves 
by an appointment at a stated time, which they are anx- 
ious to keep. It is really annoying to’ scamper through 
such a splendid country, as though it were a match against 
time ; but we have no remedy. 

I have, as you see, commenced my letter in a most 
business-like manner, by giving you an account of our 
progress to this fine old city, where we have remained 
two hours; one we spent in exploring its lions; and you 
have beneath your eyes the occupation of the other, which 
is now nearly exhausted. 

The town is ill built, and its streets are so narrow, 
that, in common with several other places through which 
we passed, it is only to be traversed at a foot’s pace, on 
pain of a fine; but it is approached by a noble road, 
spanned at about a quarter of a mile from the commence- 
ment of the city, by a magnificent triumphal arch, ela- 
borately and delicately wrought, and evidently of great 
antiquity. It boasts also the remains of an amphithea- 
tre, now almost perished ; but of which sufficient trace 
yet remains to determine its extent, which is greater 
than that of any other in the kingdom. 

I am summoned, and must now conclude. My next 
despatch will, I trast, be from Marseilles; where I am 
sure to meet with the rest and comfort to which I have 
been a stranger since I left England. 

Both will be acceptable ; and fully appreciated by your 
hurried but affectionate correspondent, 





—_ 


LETTER VIII. 
Avignon—Vaucleuse—Aix—Provincial aristocracy—Fountains 
—Antiquity of Aix—The library—The cathedral—The black 
Madonna—Spire of St. John—-Approach to Marsei!jes—Tri- 
umphal arch—Glimpse of the city—The mistral. 
Marseilles. 
Even as I hoped, I now write from Marseilles; with 
the bright Mediterranean bounding the horizon, and kind 
eyes and kind voices all around me! 
Ihave given up my first two days here to affection 
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and companionship; my third morning is your own. I 
closed my last letter at Orange ; I will open this at Avig- 
non, whose environs are the very perfection of landscape 
beauty. The ramparts of the town are almost washed 
by the gleaming Rhone; it is surrounded by feudal re- 
mains, lofty mountains, and delicious promenades. Its 
boulevards are extensive and well shaded ; and its aspect 
is altogether cleanly and cheerful. 

The streets are less inviting than the suburbs, for they 
are both narrow and dirty; but that which lends to 
Avignon its greatest interest, and leads the eye of the 
traveller to linger there long and lovingly, is its vicinity 
to the far-famed fountain of Vaucleuse—the memories of 
Petrarch and his Laura, which rise up, conjured by the 
spell of the locality—and the tribute that every feeling 
heart spontaneously yields to the reminiscences of genius 
and of beauty. 

Aix, the next city which we approached, is one of the 
most aristocratic places in the south of France; con- 
taining barely a sufficient number of commercial in- 
habitants to supply the necessities of the more patrician 
portion of its population. Recent political events have 
caused a social schism, greatly deplored by those who re- 
member its palmy days of precedence and etiquette. 

The streets are well built, the houses handsome, and 
the fountains ornamental and numerous; there are no 
less than three in the “ cours,” just within the gates of 


the town; one of which is surmounted by a statue of 


King Rene; and another is remarkable from its being 
fed by a warm spring. 

Aix is pleasantly seated in a valley, surrounded by 
fertile hills; its origin is traced back as far as the year 
123 before Christ; and it is consequently the most an- 
cient city founded by the Romans in France. It was, at 
one time, the capital of Provence ; and the residence of 
the counts of Arragon and Anjou; as well as that of 
“le Bon Roi Rene,” who held his court here: and real- 
ised for a time the golden age of chivalry and romance, 
of gallantry and joy, of love and song. 

Many Roman antiquities have been discovered, and 
preserved in the museum; which also contains a few 
fine pictures. The library is particularly rich in MSS., 
their number amounting to one thousand two hundred ; 
while the printed volumes exceed ninety thousand : and 
the city is indebted for this valuable possession to the 
munificent patriotism of the Marquis de Mejanes ; who 
bequeathed this noble legacy to Aix, on condition that it 
should be one of the public establishments of the town. 

The cathedral of St. John is extremely ancient; and 
contains a superb font of white marble, protected by a 
domed canopy of the same materials, supported by eight 
pillars of porphyry. This font, and a black virgin clad 
in silver tissue, are the only objects which attract the 
eye of a stranger, as it wanders over the antique edifice, 
whose arches are low and gloomy ; while on the oppo- 
site side of the square, stretches far along the newly 
erected palace of justice, a fine specimen of chaste and 
simple architecture ; from whose portal you have a good 
view of the tall and elegantly proportioned spire of St. 
John, one of the most striking objects in the city. 

The approach to Marseilles is very fine. You pass 
an immense plain, thickly studded with vineyards and 
fields, or rather patches of corn and pulse; and closely 
dotted with well-kept, light-looking bastides, or country- 
houses, gay with their white walls, and green jalousies. 
Before you rolls the blue and beautiful Mediterranean 
sea, heaving up its sapphirine bosom beneath a sky of 
the same brilliant tint. The high-road is crowded with 
vehicles of every description, from the heavily-laden 
roulage, or baggage-van of the merchant, to the light 
phaeton of the idler, A look of business-like importance 
is on every face; and you feel, long ere you enter the 
city, that you are approaching a great commercial mart. 

A steep ascent, during which you are well nigh 
smothered by clouds of chalk dust, conducts to a massive 
triumphal arch, originally intended to commemorate a 
visit which the Duchess d’Angouleme paid, years ago, to 
the Marseillaise. It is still in progress of completion, 
but its associations are to be revised ; and it is now in- 
tended to perpetuate the memory of. any thing 
eligible that may offer ! 

Passing through (or rather beside) this arch, you de- 
scend as abruptly as you mounted, through a tolerably 
weil built street, having immediately before you a fine 
view of the Cours ; a very agreeable promenade, planted 
with trees, and flanked by carriage-roads, separating it 
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from the houses. I have already seen two other public 
walks of the same description—the Cours Julien, and 
the Cours Bonaparte ; but am as yet unable to give 
you more than this glimpse of the city, as, on my arrival, 
I found my friends waiting to convey me to their cam- 
pagne. 

The greeting of kindness and affection was most wel- 
come after my weary journey; and I am already begin- 
ning to feel myself at home, surrounded as I am by 
anxious relatives, books, papers, and all the little com- 
forts of which I have been so long deprived. Fortunately 
for me, the mistra/ has just set in, which greatly tempers 
the heat; or I think that, overwhelmed as I was with 
fatigue and exhaustion, I must have sunk under it. 

Mr. and Mrs. have gone on to Naples. I parted 
from them with great regret, for she was an excellent 
traveling companion ; full of health, spirits, and intelli- 
gence. As to Mr. , if he sleeps through Italy as 
comfortably as he slumbered through France, he will 
make a delicious continental campaign! He blames my 
scribbling propensities, and gave me a serious screed of 
advice on parting ; even to do as he had done, and “ cut” 
all my correspondents. But no: udi mel, ibi apes— 
with such friends as I possess, I must endeavour not to 
be forgotten; and surely the attempt is in itself enjoy- 
ment! To revert to , although I confess that I 
laughed more at him than with him, during our journey, 
I was nevertheless sorry to shake hands with him for the 
last time. After leaving Mrs. with her mother, he 
intends to walk through Switzerland. Thank Heaven 
that we are not to visit Lake Leman together: such a 
fellow pilgrim would be the death of me! 

I am still undecided with regard to my future plans; 
and am, moreover, as yet reluctant even to glance at 
farther exertion. I shall probably linger here some 
months, and consider myself most fortunate that my 
friends do not inhabit the city; which, from a single 
hour’s experience of its exhalations, did not appear to 
me to breathe altogether of the “ sweet south.” 

T am writing to you currente calamo ; and if I throw 
less of heart into my letters than you looked to find 
there, attribute it to any thing rather than a decrease of 
affection. I dare not, at such a distance from you, ven- 
ture to feel on paper. As the Swiss exiles wept on 
hearing their mountain-music in a strange land, even so 
do I suffer when my thoughts rest on home. I turn to 
trifles to divert memory from her chosen channel; | pass 
by the precious sands which glitter beneath the wave, to 
catch at the straws that float upon the surface; and I 
write to you of persons and places comparatively un- 
interesting ; when, did I follow the impulse of my na- 
ture, I should lay bare my spirit before you, and lose 
myself in tears. 

The bell of a Franciscan convent on the hill in front 
of my window, is ringing for vespers, and warns me to 
conclude. 

Peace, and good angels guard you! 














— 
LETTER IX. 

Effect of circumstances on human character—Contrast between 
hope and memory—Difficulty of self-dependence to women— 
Apology. 

Belle de Mai, near Marseilles. 

It is extraordinary how sudden and extreme a change 
is effected in our nature by the necessity of self-depend- 
ence. While we have others near us to whom we can 
cling, on whom we can rely, to whom we may appeal ; 
our energies remain partially stagnant, our inclinations 
undefined and irresolute, and our powers dormant. 

We are alike physically and mentally torpid : we revel 
in our helplessness because we love the tendence, the 
counsels, and the cares of those who are dear to us, and 
to whom every voluntary obligation is an added tie. We 
smooth not our own pillow in sickness when we are con- 
scious that a fond hand is ready to remove every fold; 
we make not our own happiness in health when we know 
that another, “loveliest, kindest, best,’’ will weave for us 
a brighter and a better garland: and in the sterner and 
more sober affairs of life, we gladly defer to the judg- 
ment of able and zealous friends, rather than incur at 
once the effort and the responsibility of action, 

I am not prepared to deny that there may be a portion 
of selfishness leavening this self-abandonment; but 
surely it is the least revolting of all egotism. Remove 
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the power to command this aid, this interest, this guar- 
dianship, and, where the mind is strong and well regu- 
lated, the relaxed nerve springs at once into tension, the 
languid putse bounds into healthfulness, and the waver- 
ing resolution settles into decision ; the doubt resolves 
itself into certainty ; the fear of failure fades, before the 
enthusiasm of anticipated success; and, as the serpent 
escapes from the lifeless skin which he has just shed, and 
casts off the torpor with the covering; so the spirit, 
emancipated from as beautiful and as enervating a thrall, 
throws aside the habit of extraneous dependence, and 
asserts its own powers of agency. 

Doubtlessly the effort is at once a great and a painful 
one ; for the web of affection is woven of so many and 
such delicate threads, that it requires a gentle hand to 
put them all aside, without rending asunder some bright 
and blessed bond, which should go down unbroken and 
unfaded to the grave! 

How much dearer is memory than hope! The spells 
of memory are all set; and if perchance a shade did 
creep across the sky while the work of magic was weav- 
ing out its bliss, we remember only the sunshine which 
succeeded it. 

But the task of hope is yet to be wrought. The pro- 
mise is bright; but, alas! for human life—how many a 
goodly promise, built up, as it had seemed, of the living 
rock, bas, on the first touch of the tempest, crumbled 
into ashes as bitter as those which cumber the shores of 
the Dead Sea! 

Memory is a store-house, garnered with costly and 
with countless treasures ; but hope is a “ painted sepul- 
chre,” where all is void. Memory is our companion in 


| 





the night-watches—it is with us on our sick bed—it is | 


beside us in our sorrow. If our day of life darken upon 
us, it is the one star shining amid the gloom, to cheer 
and to console. Memory dwells with us soberly ; it ex- 
cites not the pulses, it fevers not the brow, it deludes not 
the imagination: but hope is the creature of sunshine 
and noonday; in the hour of sickness and of sorrow, 
despair claims his share in her watch; and should he 
fail in pushing her from her stool, leaves his less stern 
coadjutor, despondency, to contend our spirit with her 
inch by inch; nor has she often power to chase him 
thence. 

Hope plays the wanton with us, and beckons us to the 
indulgence of a thousand fantastic follies ; and often, too 
often, when we believe that the wished-for goal is won, 
we find ourselves wearied and panting before the lowered 
porteullis of disappointment ; with reason standing be- 
side us, and smiling scorn upon our efforts. 

Let us take hope as a holiday companion, but let us 
cherish memory as a bosom-guest ; it is the friend of all 
seasons, and of all fortunes. 

This blessed boon, at least, man bears forth with him 
into the world—it travels hand in hand with him; while 
hope moves a few paces before, painting the bleak fea- 
tures of existence with the transient tints of imagina- 
tion, aud making the very cheat a charm! 

And if memory be indeed so great a blessing, he who 
rends away the threads which have for years been weav- 
ing the web of which it is composed, may well approach 
the task with a trembling heart; for the hand must be 
steady that forces them aside ; that no rent, commenced 
in coldness, and widened in despair, may blight the tex- 





‘of her sex; but to herself it is not without its dangers, 
| its inconveniences, and its sufferings. 


Her first effort at 
comparative freedom is bitter enough, for the delicate 
mind shrinks from every unaccustomed contact ; and the 
warm and gushing heart closes itself, like the blossom of 
the sensitive plant, at every approach, 

Man may at once determine his position, and assert 
his place; woman has hers to seek—and, alas! I fear 
me, that however she may appear to turn a calm brow 
and a quiet lip to the crowd through which she makes 
her way, that brow throbs, and that lip quivers to the 
last ; until, like a wounded bird, she can once more wing 
her way to the tranquil home, where the drooping head 
will be fondly raised, and the fluttering heart laid to rest. 

The dependence of woman in the common affairs of 
life is, nevertheless, rather the effect of custom than ne- 
cessity : we have many and brilliant proofs that, where 
need is, she can be suflicient to herself, and play her part 
in the great drama of existence with credit, if not with 
comfort. The yearnings of her solitary spirit, the out- 
gushings of her shrinking sensibility, the cravings of her 
alienated heart, are indulged only in the quiet holiness 
of her solitude. The world sees not, guesses not the 
conflict ; and in the ignorance of others lies her strength. 
The secret of her weakness is hidden in the depths of 
her own bosom; and she moves on amid the heat and 
the hurry of existence with a seal set upon her nature, 
to be broken only by fond and loving hands, or dissolved 
in the tears of recovered home affection. 

And now—what apology am I to offer to you for this 
long and dull tirade? But, in truth, I am sad to-day ; 
and you have so often borne with my menta# wanderings, 
that you have encouraged me to be discursive in your 
society. And yet I owe you some compensation for so 


| tedious a homily : I will therefore promise never so to 


offend again ; and more—I will endeavour to fulfil the 
pledge. 
——<>— 


LETTER X. 
Friendship—A landscape—Notre Dame de la Garde—Fairy 
islands—Singular effect of mirage—English periodicals—Re- 
miniscences— Letters from home. 


Belle de Mai. 


When I look back upon the letter which I despatched 
to you last week, my predominant feeling is one of self- 
gratulation, that | possess a friend sufficiently interested 
in all that concerns me to support without a reproach 
the waywardness of my humour. I had been a volun- 
tary prisoner within the walls of my uncle’s pleasant 
grounds during my brief residence here; and to this 


| circumstance you must attribute the dulness of an epistle 


in which I poured out the reflections forced upon me by 
recent events. I am in & less desponding mood to-day ; 
and in order that you may be enabled to associate me in 
your mind with the objects by which I am surrounded, I 
will e’en throw back the jalousies, and sketch the land- 
scape for you. 

Immediately beneath the windows of my apartment 
is a raised terrace, trellised with creeping vines, from 


| which the grapes already hang in long green clusters ; 


tore of spent life, when, from amid the wear and tear of | 


the world, he from afar looks back upon the past. 

To women the task of partial self-reliance is neces- 
sarily tenfold more different and painful; they are, both 
naturally and socially, more dependent than men; they 
are watched from their cradle with a jealous, as well as a 
loving eye—they are delicately organised—they are 
walled round within the charmed circle of domestic 
guardianship—they are habituated to obedience and self- 
distrust—they are tutored in concession. And yet, when 
circumstance demands it of her, and puts forth its claim 
upon her energies ; and the pleasant paths of home are 
quitted for the broader and the ruder highways of the 
world ; woman also, the softly nurtured, and the deli- 
cately bred, who has been hitherto shielded from the rude 
blasts and scorching suns of life—she too can emanci- 
pate herself from the thraldom of customary indulgences ; 
and take her place in the world’s throng, timidly, per- 
haps, but efficiently. 





and beyond this a second, planted with mulberry trees, 
and gay with roses and rose laurels. Thence the hill 
upon which the house is built, descends gently to the 
road, rich with fruit trees of every description, and corn 
ripe for the sickle. Beyond the walls of our terre the 
ground again rises, after having formed a delicious val- 
ley, dotted over with country houses, seated amid clusters 
of olive and almond trees, and each surrounded by its 
corn land and vineyard; its groups of crimson blossom- 
ing pomegranate trees, and its flowering myrtles; while 
here and there a few tall cypress trees form a dark cool 
testing place for the eye, which, from the excessive 
chalkiness of the soil, the brightness of the sky, and the 
glare of the white buildings, is soon painfully dazzled. 

On the other side of this hill lies the city, of which 
Iam happy to say I have not even a glimpse; while 
afar off rises a chain of precipitous and sterile rocks, 
from one of which the castellated fortress of Notre 
Dame de la Garde, (to whose shrine I purpose making 
a pilgrimage ere long,) looks proudly down over land 
and sea, 

To the right stretch away into the distance the glit- 


There is a beauty in the helplessness of woman. | tering waves of the Mediterranean; while I have also 


The clinging trust which searches for extraneous sup- 
port is graceful and touching—timidity is the attribute 
2 


glimpses of the fairy islands of If, Pomegue, and Ra- 
toneau; and to the left the same precipitous chain, of 





which Notre Dame crowns the highest point, hems in 
the landscape. 

I have already remarked a very singular effect of mirage 
since my arrival here. These rocks, which are at a con- 
siderable distance from us, seem occasionally, on a bright 
evening, to approach sufficiently near to enable a strong 
man to hurl « stone against them. 

There is something strikingly majestic and solemn in 
their aspect at these moments. You almost expect that 
they will move onward until they overwhelm you; and 
this delusion is encouraged by the fact, that you can then 
trace every chasm and fissure with the utmost distinct- 
ness; although at other times you see only a huge and 
frowning mass, too distant to allow you to distinguish any 
of its details. 

I laid aside my pen asI concluded the last sentence, 
in order to welcome and to examine a packet of peri- 
odicals from England. What visions of brightness and 
of beauty have they not brought back upon me! I can- 
not describe to you the effect which these papers have 
had upon me. They are like a voice from home. I hear 
again the graceful murmurings of courtesy, the gay 
flights of fancy—all that conversational poetry which 
delights so much in the society of the gifted and imagin- 
ative. I again look and listen, where beauty and genius 
alike hold the attention captive, in the charmed and 
charming circle from which my wandering tastes have 
for awhile exiled me ; where each moment some brilliant 
idea, only half expressed, gives you a glimpse of the 
riches which are one day to meet your eye, fashioned 
into form and tangibility ; and to recall to your memory 
the germ whence sprang the bright and powerful 
thought But I am wandering again. 

I close my letter to-day with less regret than usual. 
Bright shapes are beside and around me ; and your own 
sweet smile is in the midst. Can you not picture to 
yourself how happy I am amid my pile of papers? 
Alas! it is a joy which will not endure long; my own 
eagerness will abridge its term. I have not been so light 
of heart since I received my last letters from home. You, 
who know how I am beloved, with all my éaults, beside 
my own hearth, can well imagine what letters they were, 
—full of tenderness, and anxiety, and regret ;, letters 
which, as I read them, almost made me think myself a 
savuge for my truancy! But I have nevertheless still 
humanity enough left to feel and to appreciate the value 
of your friendship and affection. 


A 


LETTER XI. 


Notre Dame de la Garde—Les dames de la Halle— Origin of the 
fortress—Pomegue and Ratoneau—Local tradition—The Cha- 
teau d'If—Female combatants. 





Belle de Mai. 


In my last letter I endeavoured to make you acquaint- 
ed with the lovely scene on which, each time I unclose 
my casement, I look down. To-day I mean to talk to 
you of Notre Dame de la Garde, an individual of no 
little importance in the eyes of the Marseillaise. 

I have just returned from the city, where I went in 
order to witness a procession in her honour, got up with 
both care and cost for the especial edification of the 
dames de la Halle; the lady of the fortress being their 
peculiar patroness, and the worshiped idol of the fish- 
market ! 

The hill-seated edifice, in whose chapel this favourite 
madonna is visibly present to her admiring worshipers 
in the shape of a gilded image of immense dimensions, 
was, in the sixth century, a look-out station ; and on the 
crest of the hcight stood a tall tower, which correspond- 
ed with others of the same description situated at inter- 
vals along the coast to Antibes. A chapel was built 
against this tower in the thirteenth century, which be- 
came a celebrated point of pilgrimage; and subsequently 
Francis the First enclosed both these buildings within a 
fort, which is only remarkable from its position, Some 
portion of the works are still kept up, but merely used 
as a signal station for the vessels in the offing; and it is 
strong only in the protecting presence of the inhabiting 
madonna. A 

The coast around is fine and bold, and the fantastic- 
ally formed rocks cut sharply against the clear sky. The 
little island, on which stands the Chateau d’If, is almost 
covered by the fortress; while those of Ratoneau and 
Pomegue stretch far into the blue sea, are united by a 
pier, and overshadow with their abrupt cliffs the little 
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bay of Dieu-donné. Each is crowned by its partially 
dilapidated fort; and on Ratoneau the red-roofed build- 
ings of the new lazaretto glare out amid the blank sterili- 
ty around, hot and isolated. , ; 

‘here is a local tradition attached to this island which 
is worthy of repetition. Here it is— 

In the year 1765, a brave old soldier, named Franceur, 
was one of the garrison of its now dilapidated fort ; and 
this man, who had once or twice previously been insane, 
but who was considered at that period perfectly free from 
the malady, suddenly conceived the absurd idea that he 
was king of Ratoneau. He was at the moment posted 
as sentinel at the door of the dungeon, and his comrades 
were absent in search of their daily provisions. Acting 
upon the impulse of his disordered phantasy, he lowered 
the portcullis, tushed to the powder magazine, loaded 
the guns, and having arranged his battery in the most 
scientific manner, began firing upon his astonished fel- 
low-soldiers, who were scattered over the island, quite 
unprepared for so sudden and determined an attack, and 
who had no alternative but to conceal themselves as they 
best could among the rocks, until a boatman was at 
length prevailed upon to venture ‘to their assistance, and 
bring them off. The island was at the time covered with 
flocks of goats, and these were the only subjects over 
whom the self-elected King Francoeur was enabled to 
assert his sovereignty, of which the proof consisted in 
their destruction, as the cravings of his hunger prumpt- 
ed. This was the only food on which he subsisted, and 
for a few days it appeared to suffice him, for he continued 
unweariedly the duties of his watch, leaving the fort 
every night with a lantern in his hand to visit the out- 
posts, and amusing himself during the day by firing on 
the Chateau d’If. 

As all his movements were overlooked by the garrison 
of that fortress, it was not difficult to take him at a dis- 
advantage; and the Duke de Villars, who was at that 
period governor of Marseilles, despatched a company of 
infantry to dethrone the distraught sovereign, who sur- 
rounded him during his nightly perambulation, and made 
him a prisoner. Regal to the last, Francceur opposed no 
vulgar violence to the legitimate coercion of the soldiery, 
but exclaimed, with a theatrical gesture, “ Brave men ! 
I owe you no unkindness—no anger ; all is regular, and 
you have done your duty according to the rules of war. 
The King of France is more powerful than I am—his 
troops are more numerous, and better disciplined—I sur- 
render myself with the honours of war—I ask only to 
march out with my pipe and my havresac.” 

The reasonable request of the abdicating monarch 
was granted; and he was first removed to the lunatic 
asylum, and afterwards to the Hotel des Invalides, where 
he held his court in peace until his death. 

The Marseillaise have another version of this story, 
which ascribes the feat to a criminal who had escaped 
the hands of justice; and I cannot undertake to assert 
which is the correct one; but meanwhile, /’un vaut bien 
Vautre ! 

The Chateau d’If was once a state-prison. The island 
was fortified in 1529 by order of Francis I., and the 
cells of the castle have been frequently tenanted. As 
IT sometimes Jean from my window, and watch the twi- 
light deepening about it, I give way to a thousand 
gloomy fancies! I cannot imagine a more dreadful fate 
than hopeless captivity amid such a scene. So drear a 
dungeon, with so bright a world about it! The glad sun- 
shine dancing upon the waters—the song of the fisher- 
man coming upon the wind—the white sails of the 
passing vessels glittering in the light—all free and happy 
things, whose very sight and sound would tend to make 
the iron of captivity eat yet deeper into the heart—must 
have rendered this prison the very dungeon of despair! 

But to recur to the procession. I had seen many, 
both in Portugal and France; but any thing so utterly 
incongruous, or so little calculated to inspire devotional 
feelings, as that which the good folks of Marseilles got 
up in honour of Notre Dame de la Garde, I assuredly 
never beheld. 

At the accession of Louis Philippe, all religious pro- 
cessions were discontinued in this city; but they were 
resumed during the visitation of the cholera, at the re- 
quest of some dévotés, who deemed wax tapers and in- 
cense more efficacious than bended knees and stricken 
spirits; and these gorgeous ceremonials were conse- 
quently renewed with tenfold more parade than ever. 
As the procession of their patroness, (from which I 








have just returned,) was the first that had been held in 
her honour for a considerable time, the dames de la 
Hille resolved to celebrate it with corresponding magni- 
ficence, and they consequently made an offering of un- 
usual cost. It consisted of a tunny-fish of wrought 
silver, a foot and a half in length, which was exhibited 
in the market for several days to the admiration of the 
pious, and doubtlessly also to the satisfaction of the 
donors, who have thus purchased the enviable right to 
cheat and do battle for the next twelve months. 

When I say do battle, I must not, however, be mis- 
understood ; the conflicts of the women of this country 
are those of the tongue only, for it is rare, indeed, that 
they ever come to blows: and yet these encounters can- 
not be termed bloodless, for it is an every-day occurrence 
to see them scold, gesticulate, and threaten themselves 
into so awful a paroxysm of passion, that the veins of 
their throat swell to the size of cords, and appear each 
moment in danger of bursting, when suddenly down 
falls one of the contending parties perfectly senseless, 
who is immediately borne off by her partisans to the 
nearest surgeon, and copiously bled. 


The force of passion can no farther go! 


—— 
LETTER XII. 


The procession—Blue penitents—Fine chorus—Marseillaise 
churches—Iron belfry—The dead alive—Locusts. 

From tie worshipers, I revert to the worshiped. On 
our arrival in the city, the streets through which the 
procession was to pass, presented a gay and singular ap- 
pearance. All the balconies were covered with drapery ; 
here it was of white, its broad frills heaving in the wind; 
there it was coloured satin, or damask, its heavy fringes 
low over the portal ; while that which gave to the scene 
its peculiar character was the immense number of flags 
suspended across the street. 
a medley! There were the colours of almost every na- 
tion under heaven,—all borrowed from the ships in the 
port. The Russian eagle was coqueting with the stars 
and stripes of American independence ; the red cross of 
Sardinia was flaunting with the snowy flag of Austria ; 
the broad banner of England was buffeting with its 
heavy folds the keys and triple mitre of papal supremacy ; 


You cannot conceive such | 





and the tri-colours of France and Holland were con- | 


trasting their perpendicular and horizontal glories. 
departmental and signal flags were making a strange de- 
monstration of intelligence and municipal property ; 
and the effect of the whole was comic enough to with- 
draw one’s thoughts altogether from the forthcoming 
pageant. 

At length, however, the firing of petards announced 
the departure of the procession from its starting place ; 
and soon a confused mass of banners, and flowers, and 
crucifixes, was seen moving down the hill in the dis- 
tance, 


The | 


First, came a detachment of soldiers to clear the way, | 


and these were followed by two rows of old men, hold- | 


ing wax tapers in their hands, and muttering prayers in 
time to the distant chanting of the priests. This living 
stream rolled slowly by, and the aged men were followed 
by others in the prime of life, these by youths, and the 
youths in their turn by boys, some of them mere chil- 
dren. The centre of the space was meagerly occupied. 
A solitary priest hurried by, book in hand, and eyes 
every where, endeavouring in vain to preserve order 
among the laical portion of the pageant; then a white 
robed banner-bearer, with two assistant garcons du choir, 
and ultimately the plot thickened. 

The children were clad in “ party-coloured raiment,” 
were crowned with roses, and bore long wands decorated 
with artificial flowers and streamers of riband, which 
would have inspired the enthusiastic Florian with an 
idyl, so pastoral did they look. 

Priests came thicker and faster, after a time, into the 
open space; and as the last ripple of masculine tife re- 
tired, the female portion of the ceremonial advanced to 
occupy their place. 

First, in the same order as had been observed by the 
men, came the aged women, clad in widow’s weeds, with 
their waxen tapers lighted, and the wan flames strug- 
gling under the bright beams of the daylight. Several 
of these worthy females held their prayer-books upside 
down; but as they did not look a whit less pious and 
solemn on that account, I presume that the same purpose 





was answered as though they had been reversed. These 
were succeeded by women of fewer years, and, as be- 
fore, we progressed slowly down to the children. 

Then came forward a bevy of little angels of both 
sexes; some of whom looked very weary, and others 
very insubordinate. I saw hair pulled, and toes trodden 
on with a malignity and pertinacity which merited to 
have been mortal among the masculine members of the 
party, while many a little cherub of the other sex minced 
along, with her dark wild eyes glancing in every direc- 
tion, and her curly head erect in all the consciousness of 
unaccustomed finery. 

This angelic bevy passed us by amid the waving of 
banners, the steaming of incense, and the deep chanting 
of their earthly representatives, the monks; and then 
between two rows of muslin-clad priests was borne a 
portable altar, gaily decorated, and preceded by five in- 
cense bearers. 

The next feature of the procession was entirely new 
to me; it consisted of a numerous group of barefooted 
blue penitents,—their heads covered as closely as their 
bodies with the coarse heavy serge that composed their 
dress, (in which holes were cut for their eyes,) and sing- 
ing, as they moved forward, the celebrated chorus of 
fiends in Robert le Diable. What holy words were 
honoured by this extraordinary adaptation, I am unable 
to say; but the effect of the fine unaccompanied voices 
of the monks, muffled as they were, was positively 
thrilling. I would walk five miles, even under a Mar- 
seillaise sun, to hear it again! 

Drums, and priests, and wax candles, and the bishop 
bearing the Host under a canopy of white silk, fringed 
and laced with gold, succeeded; and a party of military, 
and finally all the canaille of the city, contributed their 
presence to swell the volume of piety opened in honour 
of Notre Dame de la Garde. 

That monkish chorus haunts me yet: it was magni- 
ficent! 

My eyes are still dazzled; and, to tell the truth, i am 
wearied by looking on ascene in which I could not sym- 
pathise. I endeavoured, on my way home, to recover my 
equilibrium, by spending half an hour in one of the de- 
serted churches; but I failed--for solitary although it 
was, such vile specimens of tastelessness as the Marseil- 
laise shrines I never yet met with: bad paintings, dirty 
point-lace, and tawdry tinsel, meet you at every turn. 

I trust that I made an unhappy selection ; for, certain 
it is, that instead of solemnity, I encountered gloom, and 
that earthly chill which brings the scent and the sensa- 
tion of the grave with it, and makes you feel at every 
pore that you are treading on tombs—an impregnation of 
mortality with which one has not always nerve and spirit 
to contend. 

There is a church in the city with a singular belfry of 
transparent iron-work, which I can see from my window. 
Its heavy bell has just begun to toll for a funeral; and 
the sound comes booming over the valley with most 
gloomy distinctness. The association of the death-bell 
is doubly painful here, where many wretches are buried 
alive every year; and the sang froid with which this is 
admitted, is frightful. There is a miserable hunchback 
living about half a mile from the spot whence I now 
write, who resuscitated not a hundred paces from the 
grave which was yawning for him; and who tells the 
tale as coolly as though he were narrating the most in- 
consequent adventure. 

The Judaic regulation of not suffering a second svn 
to set upon a corpse, is here enforced by the climate—but 
I will not pursue the subject, particularly in my present 
mood. 

The locusts are chirping in the mulberry trees, each 
like a score of crickets. ‘The natives frequently capture 
them, and keep them in cages, in order to enjoy what 
they designate as their “singing.” 

I have no taste for such music ! 

———— 
LETTER XIII. 
Cholera at Toulon—Band of robbers—First fears—One of the 
would-be miserable—How to be happy—A domestic picture 
Belle de Mai. 


A thousand thanks for your affection-breathing letter : 
just at this moment, when “death is upon our highways, 
and terror in our streets,” it wasdoubly welcome! You, 
in your happy England, will but hear the grumbling of 
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the thunder afar off, but we feel the very reverberation of 
the peal, The cholera is raging at 'Toulon—the galley- 
slaves have refused any longer to bury the dead—the sol- 
diers are employed in making coffins; and some few 
panic-stricken wretches who fled to Marseilles to escape 
this modern plague, have perished since their arrival. 

To-day we have had accounts which make one spirit 
sick! Man, surrounded by horrors, crawling beneath 
the dark wings of the destroying angel, unconscious 
where the next phial may be poured forth, has dared to 
deepen the misery of this Almighty infliction with his 
own crime. 

The ringleaders of an organised band of robbers have 
just been secured at Toulon: this brotherhood of sin 
amounted to three hundred souls. Under the pretence 
of succouring the sick, they pillaged the dying, despoiled 
the dead, wrung from the bereaved orphan the bequest of 
his lost parents; and committed every enormity which 
cupidity and 1uthlessness could suggest. One of these 
ringleaders proves to be no other than the commissary of 
police; and I need not expatiate upon the sensation 
which this discovery has « used. 

Some of the Marseillaise have already taken the alarm, 
and left the city. Should the evil increase, (which may 
Heaven avert!) we shall, I think, make a pilgrimage to 
Avignon; and amid the shades of Vaucleuse, and the 
memories of Petrarch and Laura, endeavour to shut out 
all painful associations. Would that we could wander 
there together ! 

It seems difficult, as I look upwards at the sky above 
my head, so bright in its blue beauty, and then onward at 
the mirror-like surface of the tranquil and lovely sea, to 
believe that suffering and death—a painful, a miserable 
death, can be so near me. 


* * * - * . 


Your letter is a constantly-recurring enjoyment: it is 
sunny and brilliant like yourself. How do you contrive 
to be at once so witty and so beloved? I will wring your 
secret from you, when we meet again. 

I could not but smile at your account of He 
fancies himself miserable, when in point of fact he is 
only querulous. He has always been aux points des 
bayonneties with his destiny ever since 1 have known 
him; and he has really cried “wolf” so long, that if 
any great evil were actually to befall him, he would find 
sone difficulty in convincing bis friends of the fact. 
is a perfect type of perverted human nature, and 
there are too many like him. I have heard of women 
who considered it good ton always to be in ill health: 
——— appears to think it interesting to be always in ill 
luck. Do you know the root of this mental disease? I 
will whisper it in your ear—it is envy! He deserves to 
be miserable, for, despite ten thousand blessings, he is al- 
ways discontented. If he loses a legacy, or an election, 
he giieves less over his own failure than he does at the 
success of the opposite party ; and yet he is not in need 
either ef money or political power. 

The great secret of human unhappiness may, I think, 
be frequently traced to this unfortunate yearning after 
some definite benefit, which is withheld from us. We 
are so prone to individualise our ideas of perfect content- 
ment, and to imagine that did we possess such and such 
things, or were we such or such persons, we should have 
nothing left to desire. 

How vain, how deceptive is this mode of reasoning— 
if indeed conclusions like these can for one moment be 
confounded with reason ! How know we what the hid- 
den recesses of the envied one’s bosom shroud from our 
view? How know we that, even although the right 
hand may be withdrawn from the heart, the living fire 
is not there? Who shall say that were the veil once 
reat from the sanctuary of that man’s spirit, we should 
not tind the idol we were prepared to worship, a thing of 
clay ? 

Nor are we by any means more sure that, if placed in 
the position which we covet, we should be competent to 
its duties. Such a doubt is revolting, perhaps, to our 
self-love, but it is nevertheless rational. We are reluctant 
to believe ourselves deficient where we see others com- 
petent to succeed; and yet how frequently are we com- 
pelled, not only to admit, but to feel that we are so? 
Our habits, our social position, our tastes, our talents, 
and our principles, probably might, for any thing which 
we can aver to the contrary while the experiment remains 
untried, render our possession of the coveted boon a state 
4 








| mixture of French, English, Italian, and Latin; and I 
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“of perpetual and Sisy phus-like , warfare with our own 

pace. 
Phe greatest evil attendant on this straining after 
shadows exists, however, in the fact that, while we are 
persuading ourselves of the precision and completeness 
with which we should fulfil the duties of the coveted sta- 
tion, we are neglecting those of our own, and forgetting 
that every state entails its peculiar responsibility. _ 

How idle is it, then, to consume life in vain longings 
after what is at best only a doubtful good; and to suffer 
the sands of our glass to run out, and the oil of our lamp 
to be expended, while we are seeking to regulate the dial, 
and to trim the taper of our neighbour! 

Forgive my sententiousness! If it has bored you, visit 
the affliction on , who drew it forth. Oh! to look 
round the world, and to see how much misery really 
exists, it seems a sin that such a man should murmur. 

The picture which you have drawn of your domestic 
circle would have suited the pencil of Albano—a group 
of loves and graces! You are worthy of your happiness, 
because you are conscious of it. 





—_—_ 


ETTER XIV. 


Costume of the Marseillaise peasantry— Provencal patois—Gar.- 
lic and snails—Custom house corps—Dead pig. 

You ask me if the Marseillaise peasantry have a peculiar 
costume! ‘They have; and it is moreover eminently 
| picturesque when worn by a young and pretty woman. 
| One thing, however, I must beg you to bear in mind, 
which is, that nine out of ten among the females have 
small and well-turned feet and ankles; and this fact will 
possibly account for the very Swiss-like curtailment of 
their petticoats. 

Fancy a pair of well-made and well-fitting shoes, of 
any colour you please, sandaled over stockings of a sort 
| of mud-coloured cotton ; a full, quilted petticoat of showy 
print, red or blue predominating ; a close-sitting vest of 
white, without sleeves; those of the under-garment being 
neatly embroidered, and descending to the elbow from be- 
neath the shoulder strap of the vest, over which the slings 
supporting the petticoat are conspicuous, from their being 
always of a different colour from the rest of the dress ; 
hair neatly braided behind the ears, which are decorated 
with ear-rings of immense size, formed of pieces of 
mother-of-pearl as large as a shilling; and over a close 
cap with a very deep worked frill, the large light hat of 
uncut Leghorn, which some of the younger paysannes 
put on in the most coquettish way imaginable: fancy all 
| this, and you will believe that a Marseillaise peasant girl 
| looks jaunty enough as she trips along among the vines. 
| Their patois is a most extraordinary jargon ; but after 
the first few days, it is easily understood. How such 
| Jarring particles could ever have been jumbled together, 
[am quite ata loss to imagine—as you may detect a 








| have no doubt that any one competent to the teak, might 
pick out words of high-Dutch and Arabic: for each in- 
dividual here realises io him or herself “ the scene of the 
plain of Shinar.” Jesting aside, it is the strangest med- 
ley I ever heard; and the women, when they are at all 
excited, literally scream it out at the very pitch of their 
voices. 

The good people of Marseilles are great amateurs of 
snails, which are brought to market in immense quanti- 
ties, and make a very disgusting appearance. They also 
devour a compound called Provencal butter, which is 
made by pounding garlic in a mortar with oil, into the 
consistency of cream; and this is the favourite accom- 
paniment of the snails! ‘he peasants on our grounds 
collect them after rain: and even the very servants in 
the house will leave the best food in the larder to enjoy 
this delectable mess ! 

Every avenue to the city is haunted by one of the 
custom-house corps, who makes our servant empty the 
basket which he carries, ere he is allowed to pass. No- 
thing is permitted to enter the town in the shape of food 
or wine, as these things are untaxed, and consequently 
cheaper beyond the barriers ; and they carry their strict- 
ness on this point to a most ridiculous and contemptible 
pitch—which I cannot better demonstrate than by relat- 
ing a fact that occurred here very lately. 

The wife of an agricultural labourer, who has a daugh- 
ter married in Marseilles, wished to spend a day with 
her; and knowing that her child could ill afford to give 


| her a meal, she put into her pocket a piece of coarse 
bread, a morsel of boiled bacon, and a small bottle of 
liquid called here piguette, which the lower orders manu- 
facture from the refuse of the grapes after the wine is 
drawn off, and which is worth perhaps nearly a halfpenny 
a bottle. In vain did the poor woman, whose protruding 
pocket had created suspicion, display her hoard, and ex- 
plain her purpose: the meal was contraband, and it was 
seized! What would good, easy, well-nurtured John 
Bull say to this? 

One more anecdote, and I have done. An American 
vessel entered the port, on board of which a pig had just 
littered ; and the douane having duly examined the ship 
from stem to stern, very carefully counted over the little 
family, and entered them on his list. A day or two after- 
wards, the captain of the vessel in question being on 
shore, happened to mention to his man of business that 
he had lost one of his young pigs. ‘I am glad you have 
told me this,” was the reply, “or on sailing you must 
have paid a duty on it, as having been consumed in the 
harbour. Have you thrown it overboard?” He was 
answered in the negative. The important demise was 
promptly reported to the customs, and one of the corps 
was sent on board with the captain to investigate the 
truth of the statement: the dead pig was produced ; and 
the officer of customs gravely rowed out some distance in 
the harbour, and then, with his own official hands, con- 
signed poor piggy to a watery grave ! 

Is not this fact worth a score of fictions ? 


— > 


LETTER XV. 


Cholera at Marseilles—Sultry weather—Death-bell of the Car- 
melite church—Thunder-storm—Hurricane—Ravages of the 
storm among the mountains. 


Belle de Mai, July 17, 1835, 

The evil we have deprecated has overtaken us. The 
cholera is once more at Marseilles! Heaven only knows 
whether the refugees from Toulon caused, or merely 
hastened the visitation; but it is now in-dwelling with 
us. Many of the inhabitants of the city have already 
fled, and we were anxious to be of the number; but not 
a post-horse is to be had for a fortnight—and we are 
compelled to wait until the 21st, even for the coupé of 
the diligence to Avignon. 

The heat is intense. The locusts (at this moment 
doubly shrill and distasteful from association !) are filling 
the air with their harsh chirpings: nota leaf is stirred— 
the pestilence is abroad ! 

The committee of safety have established four bureaux 
of health; and an afiche is posted in the city, to urge 
the people not to fly to the country to spread the disease, 
and thus place themselves without the pale of prompt 
and certain assistance—but rather, on the first symptom 
of the malady, to apply at the nearest bureau, whence 
medical aid will be instantly afforded. A lantern of red 
glass is to be suspended over the doors of these sanitary 
establishments during the night. 


July 18th. 


Another day of terror! The sun is broad and scorch- 
ing: the sea lies rippleless like a sheet of lead, for there 
is not a breath of air to break its mirror-like surface. In 
the quarantine-ground rides a French seventy-four at 
anchor, with a yellow flag lying at her mast-head ; for 
she too has come from an infected land. There is not a 
cloud upon the sky ; it is one glare of bright clear blue: 
the very locusts are still; and not a sound is to be heard 
but the death-bell of the Eglise des Carmes on the hill 
above my window, which has tolled all day without in- 
termission, 

The city is one vast burying-place ; nothing bat fune- 
tals meet you at every step. Nor is this all—we have 
no longer a “ city of refuge’”’"—we are surrounded by in- 
fection—Aix, Avignon, Nismes, Montpelier, all share 
one common fate. 

What a dead stillness, with that frightful bell booming 
through it! It falls upon my ear like the voice of the 
destroying angel, slowly murmuring, “ More, more !” 
And that dead looking sea, without a shadow upon it, 
save that of the infected ship: and those huge rocks, 
gleaming white and ghastly under the hot sun: and the 
motionless trees, seeming like things hewn in stone, 


which had never trembled to the breath of heaven, I 
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parch even in my chamber as I look upon the hot and 
breathless landscape. 


July 19th. 


Yet another day of doubt and dread ! but, thank God! 
some little hope is now mingled with the fear: for the 
frightful stillness of the last four and twenty hours exists 
no longer. - , 

It has been thundering without intermission since the 

morning. The peal bursts over the sea, then runs rat- 
tling along the rocks which line the coast, and as it be- 
gins to die away, is caught up by the mountains behind 
the house, and flung back again in prolonged echoes ; 
which almost universally endure until a fresh sheet of 
vivid lightning has released the imprisoned thunder once 
more. 
I cannot attempt to make you understand the sublimi- 
ty of this perpetual and thrilling discord ; it is as though 
the mighty rocks by which we are surrounded were 
brought into violent collision, and riven to their very 
hearts ! 

As yet we have had no rain; but the sky is lowering, 
and the sea is swept by a light breeze—there is hope in 
the whole aspect of nature. Meanwhile the death-bell 
of the Carmelite church continues to toll, and may be 
heard even amid the crashing of the thunders. 

The sun is sinking, and there is a faint ripple upon 
the ocean, and a murmar among the leaves. A hot breath 
fans my forehead ; and something falls slowly and plash- 
ingly on the stones of the terrace. It is rain! large, 
heavy drops, shed, as it seems, reluctantly ; yet still they 
continue their monotonous descent—I could weep for 
very joy as they fall around me. 

Now the mulberry trees heave and sigh, and the lesser 
shrubs catch the coming breeze from the sea. It comes 
languidly but surely to us; and the large drops whic’: 
have rested on the leaves, are scattered on every side. 
Surely the angel of mercy has unfurled its wings; and 
the tears of pity for a fainting and groaning world have 
fallen from the bright plumage ! 

We are anxiously watching the storm-cloud ; but it 
has not yet reached the city. Should the breeze freshen, 
it will soon be with them. 


July 20th. 


T have just left the lower terrace, where I had some 
difficulty in keeping my feet ; it is blowing a perfect 
hurricane; and the rain is descending in torrents, accom- 
panied by a storm of thunder and lightning. You may 
believe how grateful we are for so providential an inter- 
position of Divine mercy. The news from the city is 
cheering in the extreme: there has been no new case of 
cholera in the night, though the previously smitten are 
still dying in some numbers. You will sympathise in 
our heartfelt joy ! 

Every thing around us is looking beautiful as a new 
creation. The rain has renewed the freshness of the 
magnificent landscape ; and even inanimate nature seems 
as though it offered up its tribute of gratitude to the 
saving hand which has just been outstretched to us. 


July 21st. 


The thunder still peals along the sky, but it comes 
faintly from a distance. God grant that it may now be 
giving hope to the other infected cities! The rain has 
ceased, but the intelligence which we continue to receive 
is as favourable as we may dare to anticipate. The new 
cases of disease are few; and men’s brows are brighter 
in the consciousness of returning security. Ere long, I 
trust to have to tell you that the evil is overpast. 

Again I can look with pleasure on the dark cypresses. 
For\the last few days I have turned away my eyes from 
them, with I know not how many gloomy associations ! 
The thunder is once more bursting over us, and the rain 
descends in torrents—the crash is immediately above the 
house, and the reverberation is awful; the forked light- 
ning darts quiveringly along; and already the lower 
lands are flooded with water, while every precipitous de- 
clivity becomes a rushing channel. 

The storm of yesterday has done considerable mischief 
on the higher lands, having swept away the corn which 
the peasants had prepared for treading out: to us it was 
a blessing unaccompanied by any drawback. 

I sincerely hope that my next letter may be written 
in a more cheerful spirit. I despatch this with reluc- 





tance ; but it is impossible to write otherwise than gloom- 

ily at such a season. 

Offer my acknowledgments and regards to all those 
who remember and regret me. I fear you do but judge 
after your own heart, when you tell me that they are 
many. 

—_>—— 
LETTER XVI. 

Virulence of the cholera—Deserted state of the city—The young 
Greek—Voluntary captivity—The cholera-messenger—Awful 
storm—Effects of absence on sincere affection. 

Belle de Mai, Aug. 3. 

We are yet in quarantine! The storm that I men- 
tioned in my last, and which we believed was to bring 
healing on its wings, renewed all the force of the malady, 
or rather increased it tenfold; the electric particles with 
which the atmosphere was charged being most favourable 
to the spread of the disease. 

On the 23d of July the number of deaths was dou- 
bled ; and all is now terror, flight, and consternation. 
The victims have amounted to six hundred each day. 
Three fourths of the shops in the city are closed; the 
very workmen who are dependent on their labour for 
existence have fled the town, and are now existing on 
the charity of the benevolent, and sleeping in the open 
air; while every tradesman who possesses a bastide has 
closed his shop and hurried to the country. 

We scarcely see a group pass along the road, of which 
some of the individuals composing it are not in mourn- 
ing: the deep bell of the Carmelite church does not 
cease its death-knell throughout the day ; and the bodies 
for interment have become so numerous, as to render it 
necessary to discontinue preparing individual graves; and 
two trenches have consequently been opened in the ceme- 
tery, where they are covered with quick-lime. 

The Bureaux de Secours are in constant activity ; 
and a party of young men, of whom I am proud to say 
that several are English, have devoted themselves to the 
care of the sick, in conjunction with the Seurs de la 
Charité ; and I regret to add, that these benevolent wo- 
men have lost two of their number, who fell victims to 
their zeal a few days ago. With the exception of this 
self-sacrificing band, men every where avoid each other’s 
contact, aid seem to see on every brow the signet of 
contagion. 

A young Greek landed here on the 26th, whom a 
rumour of plague had driven from Alexandria: two 
days afterwards he was acorpse! He was a fine ac- 
complished young man, in his twenty-second year, full 
of life and health. But I will not multiply, as I might, 
such anecdotes of misery. 

On the 25th and 26th, those attacked by the disease 
only lingered about five hours; and a pl ysician of Mar- 
seilles declared that, on the latter day, it was as if a 
thunder-cloud had burst over the city ; for during one 
hour and a half, the people were stricken on all sides— 
in their houses—in the streets—beside the fountains—in 
the market-places—their occupations and positions bear- 
ing no analogy to each other at the moment; and every 
case during this interval of horror was a fatal oue! 

We have, of course, continued prisoners to the 
grounds; which, fortunately for us at this conjuncture, 


a report of the progress of the malady. You would pity 
us, could you see the eagerness with which we anticipate 
the return of our messenger ; our sickening dread of an 
unfavourable report ; our feeble, scarcely ex pressed hope 
of amendment. We stand altogether on the terrace to 
catch the first glimpse of his countenance ; and to guess 
even in the distance at what it may portend. 

To-day we have cause to anticipate a frightful increase 
to the disease, for the most violent storm which I ever 
remember to have witnessed, broke over the city last 
night, and endured for several hours. We had in fact 
no night; for the fierce and forked lightnings shot through 
the vast sheets of paler flame so brightly and so rapidly, 
that there was scarcely an interval of darkness; while 
the hoarse and echoing thunder ran rattling along the 
rocks, and burst over the sea with a violence really 
awful. 

Of the rain which accompanied it, I need only tell 
you that it washed down part of a strong stone wall, 
about a hundred yards from the house; and that the 
carriage road is partially torn up, and resembles the bed 





of a torrent. 


are of considerable extent; and every evening we reccive | 




















We shall have heavy news to-night ! 

How often have I thought, during this last dreary 
week, of your parting caution to me, not to suffer any 
circumstance to weaken my affection for you, nor to al- 
low new ties to supersede long loved associations. Both 
the one and the other appear to be impossible. New 
localities may indeed induce new habits, for habit is only 
powerful on the spot, and amid the objects in the midst 
of which it was first engendered ; but love is independent 
of place—every where omnipotent; and when absence 
tries its strength, only puts forth a bolder wing, and takes 
a longer flight. The heart scoffs at space. ‘lime, cir- 
cumstance, and all the contingencies of life, alike fail to 
weaken an affection which is really worthy of the name. 

Since we parted, I have at times drained the cup of 
pleasure; and, as I held it to my lips, the draught lost 
half its charm, for I remembered that you were not by 
to partake of it. Now, with death so near me—a death 
which every breath of wind may waft into the recesses 
of my own chamber, I mingle in my prayer for deliver- 
ance, a thanksgiving that you are absent! 

Yes ; I have learnt to bless the fate that separated us! 


—>—— 
LETTER XVII. 
Continuance of the malady—The plague-flag—Atrophising effects 
of fear on human sympathies. 
Belle de Mai, Aug. 9th. 


Did you not so imperatively demand it of me, I would 
not continue to harass your mind, and to increase your 
anxiety, by letters which must only tend to do both. 

What can [ say to you! I have no subject, save the 
cholera; for we talk on, we think of, no other. 

Its ravages are still frightful! Although every indi- 
vidual who bad it in his power to leave the city has now 
done so, and that nine tenths of the houses are shut up, 
the daily number of victims yet average from twenty to 
thirty. Scarcely a soul is to be seen in the streets; all 
commerce, save that of edibles, is at an end ; the Exchange 
is abandoned ; and all is terror and precaution. Each 
impresses upon his neighbour the necessity of keeping 
up the morale ; and each experiences in himself the ex- 
treme difficulty of so doing. ‘Thank God that those 
who are dearest to me are far distant! 

A new and melancholy feature is added to our posi- 
tion. ‘To prevent the entrance of those persons into the 
city, who had been accustomed to venture thither daily 
in order to ascertain the state of the disease, the authori- 
ties have arranged a set of signals; and now a plague- 
flag, announcing the number of victims during the past 
four and twenty hours, is hoisted each evening at Notre 
Dame de la Garde. I will not attempt to deseribe to you 
what I felt the first time I saw it flying! 

The finest fruits and vegetables are perishing around 
us; they are prohibited articles of food. The moon 
rises broad and bright every night, and the wind from 
the sea adds to the cvol beauty of the evening; but we 
dare not enjoy either, for the physicians have decided 
that the night air is death. 

How long will this state of things endure? Alas! 
we are afraid to seek an answer. Human sympathy 
seems to be absorbed in human selfishness: there is no 
time to mourn the dead, nor to weep over the dying, 
when the arrow may be already winged which is to strike 
ourselves. We do not ask “who is dead?” but “ how 
many 2” In short, we tremble for those who are around 
our own hearth, and have no grief to spare for others. 

All this is hideous! ‘To you, who are living in se- 
curity, it will, 1 doubt not, appear hateful; and it is so 
—but, nevertheless, I fear that it is the natural conse- 
quence of a common misery. In moments of peace and 
enjoyment, the heart can so well afford to sympathise 
with the sufferings of others; in those of trembling and 
tears, it closes over its own—over the few loved ones 
who make its world. Alas! for the many to whom that 
world is now a wilderness ! 

— 


LETTER XVIII. 
The Mediterranean at sunrise—A local sketch—The fille-de- 
chambre 
Belle de Mai, Aug. 9th. 
At length I am enabled to write once more to you in 
the language of hope! The pestilence is not yet at an 
end; but, thanks to an Almighty Providence, it is fast 
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subsiding. ‘The number of victims was yesterday re- 
duced to ten, and has been daily diminishing from the 
time I last wrote. 

We have already profited by this happy change ; and 
although we do not intend to venture for some time into 
the city, we have extended our boundary, and for the last 
four mornings have strolled at sunrise to the seaside, to 
see the fishermen draw their nets. 

Those only who, like ourselves, have been imprisoned 
for a length of time under the shadowy wings of the 
destroying angel, can appreciate the enjoyment which 
we derived from this simple spectacle, and the feeling 
that we are once more free to mingle with our fellow- 
men in comparative security. 

I wish that I were competent to give you a perfect 
description of the scene on which we look, as we sit 
upon a ledge of rock overhanging the spot where the 
fish are landed. 

The sun rises majestically above the lofty chain of 
rocks which rear their stern and sterile outline far into 
the sky, and at whose base the clear Mediterranean lies 
spread out, like a sheet of turquoise fringed with pearl. 
The soft balsamic breeze comes sighing languidly along 
the ripple, and the sails of the fishing-boats, whose sha- 
dows rest upon the water, gleam out white and dazzling, 
as the first sunbeams touch them. 

At the early hour I have described, the mists are yet 
enveloping the summits of the rocks ; and as they yield 
reluctantly to the glowing influence of the ascending 
sun, they roll back in the most picturesque and quaintly 
fashioned shapes, while in their retreat they slowly re- 
veal, first the dark mass, and ultimately the tall towers 
of the castellated buildings which crown the heights, 
cutting sharply against the sky. 

In the distance the roofs and spires of a portion of 
the city are seen bathed in light, while even the huge 
tasteless convent of St. Maurice, which I had ever hither- 
to regarded as a mere blot in the landscape, adds at this 
hour to the beauty of the scene. It rises far to the left, 
and in such a position that one of its casements catches 
the beams of the early sun, and flings back the bright- 
ness, like a cluster of jewels, from its many-tinted panes. 
It is a glorious but a cheating splendour, for a living 
death is in the back-ground—a Rembrandt-like picture, 
of which the lights are rich and various, while the gloom 
is that of the grave. 

You must fill up the fore-ground of my sketch with 
the blue beauty of the tideless Mediterranean sea, and 
the group of fishermen; and then I am sure you will 
cease to be astonished that I walk a mile over a chalky 
road at an hour which never hitherto saw me out of my 
room, save on some imperative occasion, to enjoy so 
beautiful a scene. 

Our partial emancipation is most welcome; for al- 
though, through the mercy of an all-gracious Providence, 
we have hitherto escaped every symptom of the malady, 
we have not failed to suffer severely from anxiety; as 
for myself, I confess that I never remember my spirits to 
have been at so low anebb. There is, however, one indivi- 
dual of the family who has, throughout the whole pro- 
gress of the disease, remained proof even against the 
minor misery of fear. This fortunate exception is a 
stout clumsy-looking fille-de-chambre, who makes the 
house ring from morning till night with a voice which 
would do no dishonour to one of the sterner sex, while 
the subjects of her songs often make me smile in spite 
of myself. She favours us with every gradation of sen- 
timent, from a chagrin d’amour to a doux délire ; nor, 
during this period of doubt and dread, has any one felt 
an inclination to arrest “ the tide of song.” 

This syren insisted (for French servants possess the 
volonté @agir in a supreme degree) on going one day 
last week into the city to enquire for a trunk which she 
had left in the charge of some of her friends,—the said 
friends, as she very quietly remarked, being probably 
dead, when it behoved her to look after her property. In 
vain did her mistress argue with her on the impropriety 
of running such a risk, and the probability of contagion 
to an individual rushing from pure air into an infected 
atmosphere. Elise was determined; and no argument 
could shake her resolution. She went accordingly, and 
returned in high spirits, having secured her trunk, and 
even found her connections still in existence. We all 
collected eagerly round her to hear her report, and it was 
so perfectly characteristic that I will give it in her own 
words, 
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« Well, mesdames,” she said, flinging off her large 
hat, “ nothing is to be seen in the city but funerals, and 
priests, and crucifixes, and people hurrying away when- 
ever a body happens to be carried by, with handkerchiefs 
steeped in vinegar under their neses. But I had no fear, 
not I—I had no cholera in my pocket: so I waited to 
see ten of them brought out to be buried ; and the priests 
trotted on at a pretty pace, I assure you, with ces coguins 
de corps-la.” 

Such an anecdote will not bear comment; nor is 
there, perhaps, another country beside this where such a 
thing could have occurred. 

—<—— 
LETTER XIX. 
Books—Bulwer's “‘Student”—A poetical paraphrase—A Mar- 
seillaise family en campagne—A poste-a-feu—Ideas of happi- 
ness comparative—Illumination at Notre Dame de la Garde— 


Bonfires. 
Belle de Mai. 


Since the commencement of the frightful disease by 
which we have been visited, I have found my greatest— 
indeed, almost my only resource in my books. Many of 
them are of a somewhat melancholy tendency, and those 
have been by far the most congenial. 

Do you remember an exquisite passage in Bulwer’s 
“Student,” in an article on human sympathy, com- 
mencing thus :—*“ My lost, my buried, my unforgotten ! 
You, whom I knew in the first fresh years of life—you, 
who were snatched from me before one leaf of the sum- 
mer of youth and of love was withered—you, over 
whose grave, yet a boy, I wept away half the softness 
of my soul,—now that I know the eternal workings of 
the world, and the destiny of all human ties, I rejoice 
that you are no more! * * * * * Death is the great 
treasure-house of love.” 

You must remember it, for who could read such a 
passage and not retain it! [ have ventured a paraphrase; 
here it is— 


THE EARLY DEAD, 


Yes! I can smile amid my tears, 
To know that thou art gone, 
In the fresh morning of thy years, 
My lost, my buried one ! 
Gone, like a dream of life and light, 
So beautiful and blest, 
That though the morrow may be bright, 
We love the darkness best. 


Yes! I can smile,—for as I muse 
On all thou wert to me, 
I deck thine image in the hues 
Which none may wear but thee; 
Not one leaf of life’s rose was dead, 
When thy bright race was run; 
No plume from youth’s glad wing was shed— 
My unforgotten one! 


There was a time I wept such tears 
As man ne'er sheds again ; 

And pour’d o’er thee in boyhood’s years 
Despair’s own spirit-rain ! 

But now I joy that thou didst leave 
Life’s ruder paths untrod ; 

That I alone remain to grieve, 


While thou art with my God ! 


Yes! I can joy—for every thought 
Of thee, which day by day 
Comes like the gleam at sunset caught, 
Ere light has pass’d away,— 
Wears no cold livery of earth, 
With no false taint hath striven ; 
But shows the brightness of its birth, 
And links my soul to Heaven ! 


The world was not for thee: all things 
Are false ; and even time 

Upon the treacherous spirit brings 
A change, which grows to crime: 

Who then would live through weary hours, 
To see their hopes decay ? 

Not winter suns, nor summer flowers, 
Can be more brief than they. 


I too have changed; the world hath wrought 
Its chilling task on me: 

I am not, even in my thought, 
What I was wont to be: 


Thou only art a thing enshrin’d, 
O’er which no change can come; 

The blessed link still left to bind 
My spirit to its home! 


All else is falsehood, weakness, guile, 
Nor long the mask is worn ; 

The lip that yesterday would smile, 
To-day is wreathed with scorn : 

Friends trusted most have fall’n away, 
The kindly heart hath chang’d, 

And those | lov’d the best—oh ! they 
Have been the first estrang’d ! 


I know that thou art dead ; I gaze 
Upon thy record-stone ; 

I see it gilded by the rays 
Of the declining sun : 

Nor would I call thee back to life ; 
Mine is a love too deep 

To bid thee share this spirit-strife— 
Sleep on, my lost one, sleep! 


How I did Jove thee! as the tide, 
Which flows through golden mines, 
Casts up the ore its sands might hide, 
And while it wanders, shines ; 
So I to thee gave all—the first 
Deep tenderness, whose truth 
Had been through years of silence nurst,— 
The holy love of youth! 


Beauty can ne’er again beguile, 
I breathe no other vow ; 
Why should my wrung heart wear a smile! 
I am a bankrupt now. 
Life’s tide still flows, but never more 
’*T will take a golden stain ; 
With thee was buried all the ore, 
The sands alone remain ! 


Better that I should love thee thus, 
A tenant of the tomb, 

Than that the world had wrought for us 
Its changeful web of gloom. 

Fold then thy wings, my buried dove ! 
Beautiful be thy rest; 

“ Death is the treasure-house of love ;” 
My early lost! my best! 


We have already paid and received a few visits in the 
neighbourhood ; and certainly a Marseillaise family en 
campagne, does not exhibit to particular advantage. 
The heat of the climate, and the extreme love of ease 
which it induces, are not favourable to the graces, and 
thus the ladies indulge themselves in a thousand little 
slovenlinesses most revolting to an English eye; among 
which disordered hair and slip-shod feet are not the least 
inelegant. 

I was much amused, a day or two ago, by a French 
gentleman, in whose grounds we were walking, en- 
quiring of my uncle if he liked “la chasse?” You will 
believe that he replied in the negative, when I tell you 
in what description of “ chasse” these good people de- 
light. On each estate, upon the highest point of Jand 
within its limits, are planted two or three trees, to the 
topmost branches of each of which is affixed a leafless 
bough ; and to this again are attached one or more sticks 
placed transversely. At a convenient distance from this 
vegetable “ Monos and Daimonos,” is erected a low 
stone called a poste-a-feu, having loopholes in the wall 
next the trees, and the roof generally overgrown by some 
creeping plant. Into these little dens Messieurs les 
Chasseurs creep; and there they remain in glorious 
ease, firing from time to time at the unhappy sparrows, 
or other “ game,” which happen to alight on the roosts 
prepared for them. 

The taste for this amusement is so general here, that 
the fowling-pieces about the neighbou:hood might fre- 
quently serve as minute guns, 

After all, our ideas of comfort and of amusement do 
not make us one whit happier than those of the people 
whom I am criticising. Happiness wears no regal robe ; 
it laughs at the purple and fine linen of luxury; and 
can, no doubt, perfectly domesticate itself beside an ill- 
swept hearth. Certain it is, that the Marseillaise are 
eminently light-hearted; the pressure of danger and of 
disease is yet but partially removed; and already the 





elastic spirits of all around me seem to have sprung back 
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to their original altitude. It is a selfish, but a comfort- 
able attribute ; and yet, nevertheless, I do not envy them. 

The word sentiment is frequently on the lips in this 
country ; I know not if the quality be as generally in 
the heart; if so, it is “ folded up,” and undeveloped on 
the present occasion. ie 

To-day is the Assumption of the Virgin Mary ; and 
Notre Dame de la Garde, whom, be it remarked par 
parenthése, was sent home somewhat hurriedly to her 
eagle-nest on the rock, after a fortnight’s visit to the 
city, during which she failed to cure the cholera, which 
she was bound in common courtesy to have done, in re- 
turn for the silver tunny-fish. Notre Dame de la Garde 
treated us last night to a flight of rockets, and a score 
of blazing tar-barrels; while every family in the neigh- 
bourhood having a member named “ Mary,” which is 
here the most common of all designations, boasted its 
own bonfire. 

In fact, we were allin a blaze for miles round, until 
the elements took their place in the pageant; and a 
violent thunder storm, accompanied by rain and light- 
ning, soon extinguished our poor human attempts at an 
artificial day; and the forked flashes ran shimmering 
along the sky like golden serpents, blinding us with 
“excess of light.” 

Farewell! I fear that I have overpassed your patience 
with this long epistle; and will only farther lengthen it 
by the assurance of my perfect and unfailing affection. 


—— 
LETTER XX. 


Increase of the disease—The signal tower—Welcome news--- 
Self-deception. 
Belle de Mai, Aug 19th. 


No! I cannot yet reply as I would fain do to your 
anxious affection,—we are still vacillating between hope 
and fear; the disease varies in its virulence from day to 
day; and we have scarcely congratulated each other on 
its partial extinction, when on the morrow, like a fire 
on which fresh fuel has been cast, it blazes forth once 
more with renewed vigour. 

The plague-flag continues to fly each evening from 
the towers of Notre Dame de la Garde; and eagerly is 
every glass turned in that direction, to ascertain the 
number of the signal. We are about to make one more 
attempt to escape: the mind, thus kept constantly on 
the stretch, and as constantly flung back upon itself, does 
not fail to exercise a most injurious effect on the health ; 
and we feel the imperative necessity which begins to ex- 
ist of change of scene. 

We have long intended to visit Grenoble, and are in- 
clined to do so at the present crisis; I shall therefore 
probably address my next letter to you from that city. 

Your despatch, which I received in all safety yester- 
day, afforded me unspeakable delight,—it was indeed as 
« the voice of one crying in the wilderness,”—an earnest 
of good tidings ; and I sympathise with you most heartily. 
is wrong : as well may the alchymist endeavour, 
in impotent disdain of the immutable laws of nature, to 
call up the precious metal from a combination of the 
baser, as man to erect a superstructure of happiness on 
a foundation of error, As to what you tell me of his 
present passion, it is too absurd. Has he forgotten the 
sentiment of the old Scotish ballad, which says that 





“Tt is well to be off wi’ the auld luve, 
Before you are on wi’ the new !” 


His heart must resemble a peach-stone ; indented on all 
sides, and perforated no where. 

Congratulate most sincerely fur me on the suc- 
cess of his late work. I esteem the man even more than 
I admire the author; and were my opinion worthy of 
the slightest weight, this would be no niggard praise. 

* * 7 7 ‘ + 





Once more farewell: ere long I hope to write to you 
from beyond the Alps. 
oe 


LETTER XXI. 


An Alpine journey—Castle and village of Marargue—Sisteron— 
Mountain torrents—Halt at Manoscq—Perilous position— 
Alpine scenery—The Durance—Rock-parasites. 
Congratulate me! Ihave escaped for a while from 
the neighbourhood of the pestilence ; and congratulate 
me no less that I have arrived here in safety, after the 
most dangerous journey which I ever undertook. 








You must remember how continuous and how violent 
had been the storms for many days before our departure 
from Marseilles; and you will not consequently be sur- 
prised to learn that a more perilous moment could not 
have been selected for our Alpine journey. 

Every torrent was at its height, pouring down “ fast 
and furious” from the mountains ; and many had formed 
pigmy lakes in the low lands: the roads were in several 
directions completely carried away ; and in others ren- 
dered impassable by the huge stones flung by the torrents 
from the rocks which overhang them. In short, although 
we saw every thing en superbe, we nevertheless paid a 
heavy price for the sublime, in the danger which we in- 
curred ; and had the object of our journey been any 
thing less than a pilgrimage to La Grande Chartreuse, 
we should probably not have persisted while the bad 
weather continued; or at least have chosen a less diffi- 
cult road. 

On arriving at Aix, we diverged from the Paris route, 
having determined to reach Grenoble by Gap; and the 
first object worthy of notice was the little village of Ma- 
rargue, clustered round the base of a lofty rock: that on 
the side by which we approached it, was almost per- 
pendicular, and crowned by a stately castle with its tall 
turrets, and its encircling ramparts—a very eagle’s nest. 

The road that led to this little feudal hamlet, which 
had evidently owed its origin to the vicinity of the proud 
pile that overshadowed it, and been peopled by the re- 
tainers and dependents of its lord, was romantic to ex- 
cess; cut through the gorge of the mountain, which in 
some places so thoroughly shut it in that further progress 
appeared impossible; while in every spot on which the soil 
washed from the heights had collected in sufficient quan- 
tity to affofd subsistence and shelter to their roots, 
almond and olive trees gave variety to the scene; and 
huge gourds spread their large leaves and yellow fruit 
along the earth, 

Towards evening we reached Sisteron: a miserable 
little town, remarkable only as one of the halting-places 
of Napoleon after his escape from Elba. 

Our road had been, meanwhile, gradually becoming 
more wild and difficult; and as the darkness gathered 
about us, and the noise of the many torrents, which, 
rushing down the sides of the mountains, encumbered 
our path with the detached masses that had been unable 
to resist the violence of the descending waters, fell more 
distinctly on our ears ; I confess that there were moments 
when I wished myself in a less perilous situation. 

A heavy storm came on just as we arrived at the small 
town of Manoscq; where we remained, in a desolate 
looking post-house, until it had passed by, ere we con- 
tinued our pilgrimage. It would have been better for 
us, had we deferred it until the morning; for the night 
had set in dark and wild; and although the rain had 
ceased, a strong wind added to the impetuosity of the 
falling waters; and we occasionally heard huge stones 
come rattling down the rocks, and fall with a heavy 
plash into the stream which ran brawling along at their 
base. 

The road, never, as we afterwards learnt, considered 
safe, was now imminently dangerous ; and we had tra- 
veled for a time at a foot’s pace, when suddenly the pos- 
tillion declared that he had lost the track, and was afraid 
to proceed ; lest he should precipitate us into the torrent 
which was boiling and bounding immediately beside us. 

After much trouble and considerable delay, the road 
was found, and the carriage tugned once more into the 
proper track; but in about half an hour we reached a 
spot where every vestige of a highway was completely 
obliterated by the immense volume of water which had 
poured down the side of the mountain, and brought with 
it a perfect avalanche of stones, 

Among these detached and fallen masses we soon 
became imprisoned. In vain did the postillion by turns 
coax and flog; in vain did the poor horses put forth all 
their strength,—we were fairly at a stand-still; with the 
additional enjoyment of a fresh storm of rain rattling 
against the windows, and the torrent driving against the 
wheels, 

A passage was at length, with much labour, effected 
by the removal of the largest masses that obstructed the 
way ; and in less than an hour we were once more en 
route ; but ere we saw the day dawn, we were lost on 
two more occasions, and with difficulty recovered our 
road. I do not think that I ever in my life hailed more 
heartily the cold gray light of morning. 








Had the darkness lasted two hours longer, we must 
inevitably have been lost; for within that period, we 
came to a spot where the road runs along the edge of a 
sheer precipice of about a hundred feet in depth; where 
all passage was cut off by the complete demolition of 
the artificial embankment upon which it had been con- 
structed; and for a space of five or six yards had been 
entirely washed down into the gulf. by a torrent that had 
formed a channel of many feet in width. 

Up the bed of this furious mountain-stream the car- 
riage was with difficulty dragged, until we had gained 
a sufficient elevation to render it practicable for us to 
ascend a bank, which formed the boundary of a piece of 
ploughed land; reclaimed, as are many similar patches 
in this mountainous part of the country, from the rock ; 
and rendered available for the purposes of agriculture by 
the quantity of soil deposited there by accident, and the 
decomposition of the various rock-parasites. 

From this bank we descended into the field, where the 
horses were instantly buried in mud up to their girths ; 
and remained for some time immovable; thence, in or- 
der to regain the road, we were compelled to drive down 
a frightful declivity ; but before attempting this feat, the 
windows of the carriage were lowered, that in the event 
of an overturn, which we quite anticipated, we might not 
incur a collision with the broken glass. This danger 
we, however, providentially escaped; and were fairly 
quittes pour la peur. 

I cannot describe to you the wild and sublime beauty 
of the scenery through which we traveled during the en- 
tire day. For several leagues the Durance flowed far 
beneath us on one side, while on the other, the chain of 
the lower Alps towered into the sky ; and sufficient space 
had with difficulty, and not without the evidence of 
considerable skill, been obtained for the formation of a 
road, in a few places wide enough for three carriages to 
travel abreast. 

As we drove along this ledge, I was struck by the in- 
significance of the river; which, notwithstanding that 
the late storms had poured into its channel a thousand 
tributary torrents, frittered away its waters in a score of 
pigmy streams; leaving numerous islands of mud and 
sand to dispute the vast bed, which it has from time to 
time worn away. ‘This most wayward of rivers is, how- 
ever, rendered very dangerous by the fact, that without 
any apparent cause, it at times overflows its banks, and 
rolls along with an impetuous violence which sweeps 
away every obstacle; while during intervals of storm, 
such as that in which I had looked on it, a pebble almost 
suffices to turn aside its current. 

The side of the rocks along which we traveled, were 
clothed with vegetation: the dwarf-oak, the broad-leafed 
myrtle, the yellow fox-glove, and the clematis, abounded ; 
while the caper-plant, whose graceful blossom so much 
resembles the passion-flower, was not the least conspicu- 
ous. 

—=— 
LETTER XXII. 

Precipitous road---Mountain plain---Chateau de Vitroule---Cha 
teau Talar---New post-house---Quince, trees---Town of Gap--- 
Avenue of Poplars---Ancient cathedral---Fine painting--- 
Strong contrast---Mountain view---Glimpse of Mont Blane 
Valley of Vizille---Chateau of Casimir Perier---Approach to 
Grenoble---Rock-fortress—Pleasant anticipations. 

The interesting but perilous road which I described in 
my last, was abruptly terminated by a suspension-bridge 
flung across the river; and we had scarcely crossed it, 
ere we began to descend such sudden and frightful de- 
clivities, that even with the wheel of the carriage locked, 
the horses constantly broke into a gallop ; a circumstance 
especially uncomfortable, when, as was frequently the 
case, the road made a sharp turn, and we saw nothing 
before us but a yawning precipice, unprotected even by 
a railing, and down which the waters of a torrent were 
tumbling headlong, with a nvise like thunder. 

It is a singular and not very creditable fact, that the 
whole of this road, hewn as it isin the midst of dangers 
and difficulties, and where accidents are of constant oc- 
currence, is left unguarded ; without the slightest effort 
having been made to increase its safety. It is certain 
that there are some spots where human fore-thought and 
prevention could avai] nothing, as any barrier would be 
carried away by the first rush of the torrent; but it is 
nevertheless true, that there are many now extremely dan- 
gerous, which, at the cost of a little time and fabous, 
might be rendered comparatively safe. 
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Can you not believe how gratified I was on breakfast- 
ing for the first time in the Hautes Alpes? I shall ne- 
ver furget the sensation with which, after mounting a 
long and steep ascent, I looked,around me. Far, far be- 
low us ran the road by which we had traveled—now lost 
in the depth of one of the abrupt hollows that I have just 
mentioned ; now dizzily overhanging the precipice around 
which it wound. 

We were in the midst of a wide and fertile plain, 
completely shut in by rocks of stupendous heighit ; some 
perfectly barren, and others completely feathered, even 
to their summits, with spruce—fields of wheat and millet 
—fruit trees of various descriptions—groups of firs—and 
gushing rills of water pouring from the mountains. It 
was a scene of enchantment ! 

In this beautiful seclusion stands the magnificent 
chateau of the Baron de Vitroule, who was ambassador 
at Florence during the reign of Charles X. It is an 
immense pile of building, in good taste, and extremely 
well kept; surrounded by stately terraces, and almost 
buried in wood. 

At about two leagues distance, on the edge of the 
same plain, the Chateau de Talar, the property of the 
Count de Noe, rises on the right hand. Vast, sombre, 
and feudal-looking, it is a noble feature in the landscape, 
standing as it does in the gorge of two mighty moun- 
tains; while behind its tall turrets, Alp towers above 
Alp, until the summit of the loftiest and most distant is 
lost in the deep purple of the horizon. 

At the termination of the plain, a fine post-house has 
been recently erected, which looks almost English. It 
possesses a delicious fountain, into whose basin the 
sparkling rock-water is poured through four lions’ 
mouths; while the overflowing of the stream forms a 
lovely cascade on the opposite side of the road, and serves 
to irrigate an extensive pear-orchard, which, at the pe- 
riod of our visit, was golden with fruit. ‘The hedge that 
enclosed it was formed entirely of quince trees ; of which 
I afterwards remarked an immense number, generally 
applied to the same purpose ; the huge fruit hanging in 
almost countless numbers over the road. 

The little town of Gap, the capital of the Higher Alps, 
is approached by an avenue of poplars, extending at 
least a league; some of the trees are of considerable 
height and age, but most of them are small, having been 
recently planted to replace such as have, from time to 
time, been blown away ; a fate in which, judging from 

he blasts that came sweeping along the mountain as we 
were passing, and bending their slender stems almost to 
the earth as they whistled over them, they are very likely 
to participate. 

Gap, like almost every town in France, possesses a 
fine barrack, generally well filled; but it also boasts a 
very ancient cathedral, wherein I remarked a handsomely- 
proportioned chapter-house, containing eight sarcophagi, 
and a centre tomb of great antiquity. 

In this cathedral I also saw the most exquisite paint- 
ing which I ever remember to have looked upon. It was 
a Madonna—the head slightly declined, and the rich 
hair bound smoothly upon the brow with a silken fillet ; 
in the energy of prayer the fillet has become slackened, 
and one long tress has escaped from beneath the modest 
head-gear; every feature is perfect, and the draperies of 
the most beautiful transparency. The picture is evi- 
dently ancient, and as palpably undervalued; being hung 
in a false light, and in an inconsequent situation, I 
failed in my attempt to learn the name of the artist. It 
had all the grace of Albano, and all the truth of Titian. 

As I glanced towards the wooden image, clad in silver 
tissue, which surmounts an altar not twenty paces re- 
moved from this exquisite painting, I could scarcely 
bring myself to believe that the same cause had engen- 
dered such opposite effects ! 

On leaving Gap we commenced the ascent of a moun- 
tain, and were precisely three hours in gaining the sum- 
mit, from whence we looked down upon the town, which 
is built in a perfect basin, shut in on all sides by lofty 
rocks ; and being roofed entirely with gray slate, it has 
jyst the appearance of a Scottish cairn, of which the 
barrack forms the largest stone. The effect is altogether 
singular. 

Far to the left stretched the chain of mountains, at 
whose base the Durance flowed in the direction of Em- 
brun ; while in the extreme distance, the summits of a 
cluster of snow covered heights gleamed out cold and 
clear on the blue sky. 


WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 











Each league that we traveled, new beauties burst upon 
us. We caught one glimpse of “ the monarch of moun- 
tains,” and but one; for a group of rocks intervened, 
whose fantastic outline and nearer neighbourhood 
claimed and absorbed all our attention. 

In a few hours we approached almost to the foot of 
the snow-crested giants we had long seen from afar off; 
and it was truly a magnificent spectacle! The one 
nearest to us was a datk mass, shaped like an inverted 
cone, and girdled half way up by a dense wreath of 
white vapour; this was backed by a calcareous rock, 
whose jagged peaks were thickly covered with snow, and 
which was, in its turn, overtopped by a stately moun- 
tain that had taken a tint of the richest purple, and 
about whose clefts clung masses of heavy vapour, as 
white as the snow above them. 

The valley that lay at their feet was one stretch of 
fresh bright green, scattered over with villages, and pro- 
fusely irrigated by the clear streams flowing down the 
sides of the mountains. 

Along the chain, of which this stately group formed 
the highest point, we were yet progressing as evening 
closed upon us; and when the gray dawn once more 
broke over the world, we were rapidly descending the 
steep and picturesque road which seemed rather to cling 
against, than to belong to, the lofty rocks that overhang 
the beautiful valley and town of Vizille, with the silver 
Drac flowing through the dense vegetation like a thread 
of light, and its banks fringed with trees, affording, per- 
haps, as perfect an idea of Arcadia as one is likely to 
meet with in this commonplace world. 

The stately chateau of the late M. Casimir Perier is 
the most striking object in the landscape; and it is easy 
to perceive that the little town of Vizille Owes its origin 
to the vicinity of its prouder neighbour. ‘The style of 
the buildings is the simple gothic, and it is said to be the 
finest castle in the department. 

We approached Grenoble by an avenue of walnut 
trees, and entered the city by the Porte de Bonne. The 
first thing which strikes a stranger is the immense 
strength and extent of a newly erected fortress, covering 
the entire crest of a rock overhanging the town on the 
N.E. New and handsome ramparts are also in pro- 
gress, to supersede the mouldering remains of the very 
ancient works by which Grenoble has been hitherto sur- 
row.aded ; they are flung much farther from the town 
then the original wall, and are very strongly construct- 
ed ; but they would avail little in the event of any po- 
pular commotion, tending to effect a schism between the 
throne and the people, as the fortress on the height is 
garrisoned with the king’s troops, and the entire city 
might be raked in an hour from so commanding a situa- 
tion. 

Why has modern taste corrupted the fine harmonious 
designation of Gratianopolis, given to the city by the 
Emperor Gratian, into Grenoble? The alteration is by 
no means an improvement; but I believe it to exist in 
the fact that our forefathers, who bestowed years on a 
mosaic pavement, or a tapestry hanging, could afford 
time for the utterance of a word, which we of the nine- 
teenth century are far too busy to articulate. 

Our hotel is extremely comfortable, in a handsome and 
quiet street ; and when IT shall have “shaken the dust 
from my feet,” and overcome in some degree the extreme 
fatigue of my journey, I anticipate a pleasant stroll with 
my uncle through this very pretty town. 

What shall I say of my letter? Is it not worse than 
the « Times” after an adjourned debate? I fear that it 
will prove a species of calligraphical concentration of 
morphine. Should it indeed be so, may your dreams be 
pleasant ; and may I have a place in them. 


—<>— 


LETTER XXII. 


Town of Grenoble—Fountains—Hotel de Ville—The cathedral 
—Statue of Bayard—The perishable and imperishable—Public 
promenade—Garden of the prefecture—Ecole Polytechnique— 
Library—Museum—Manuscripts—Bec-Figues. 


Grenoble. 


I like Grenoble much! My presentiment has not de- 
ceived me. I like its clean, wide, wholesome streets; 
and its well proportioned square, where the wind comes 
lovingly down from the mountains, uncontaminated with 
a single taint, and free from all those vile odours which 





are the common characteristic of southern towns. All 


around is animation. At one moment we encounter the 
brass band of a regiment, traversing the streets to its 
exercise-ground ; and at another our ears are saluted by 
the drums of a second, relieving guard at the several 
outposts, or mustering on the ramparts. 

I have been particularly struck by the beauty of the 
fountains. That of the Place Grenette, the handsomest 
square in the city, is known by the name of the Chateau 
d’Eau. A triple stage of marble basins, cf which the 
centre one is formed from a single block of sassenage 
stone, nine feet in diameter, are overflowed by fine sheets 
of water; while the jet d’eaw on their summit flings up 
a slender stream, glittering like a column of crystal, 
twenty feet into the air. Four cupids, mounted on dol- 
phins, and sporting with garlands, occupy the lip of the 
lower reservoir; and altogether the effect is admirable. 

In the Place de la Cathedrale, a Corinthian column 
surmounted by a globe, rises from the centre of a basin, 
which is filled from the mouths of four colossal swans in 
bronze, so admirably executed, that you almost expect to 
see them spring towards you; while in the Place St. 
Louis is another fountain decorated with an obelisk, 
supported by four spheres, boldly and finely executed. 

The Hotel de Ville is very ancient, and was formerly 
the Hotel de Lesdignieres. It is a spacious edifice, but 
of irregular architecture. Its gardens and courts are 
much frequented as a promenade; and many of the 
chestnut trees are of such unusual size, as to be con- 
sidered curiosities. The largest of the whole is known 
as the Maronnier de Lesdignieres. 

The cathedral is built in on all sides, and is unattrac- 
tive from the street ; but its interior is very striking. A 
look of great antiquity combines, with its « dim religious 
light,” and its elaborately carved stalls, and pulpit of dark 
oak, to impress the mind with a feeling of solemnity ; 
which its range of inferior naves, surrounding the body 
of the church, tends greatly to augment, from the gloom 
that they create. 

Near the cathedral, on a stone pedestal, inscribed with 
the names of his companions in arms, and those of the 
conflicts in which he shared, stands a colossal statue, in 
bronze, of Bayard; the chevalier sans peur et sans re- 
proche. He is represented as wounded, leaning against 
the trunk of a tree, with his good sword reversed in his 
hand, and his plumed helmet at his feet. The effect of 
the whole is imposing ; but there is a want of grace 
about the figure that destroys much of its beauty. 

How often in this life are the sublime and the ridicu- 
lous, the very oil and water of existence, brought into 
collision, and forced into an unnatural companionship. 
The zeal of modern loyalty has here placed in the hand 
of Bayard—in the same hand which holds his trusty 
weapon—a slight staff, to which is, or rather has been 
appended, a small tri-coloured flag. The mountain blasts 
have partially rent away the frail banner; and the ever- 
lasting metal is coupled with a paltry rag, that shivers in 
every breath of wind! 

A considerable portion of the town has been rebuilt 

within the last few years. The new streets are, gene- 
rally speaking, very handsome; and the houses being 
uniformly constructed throughout their whole length, 
and adorned with wrought iron balconies, partially gilt, 
have a very cheerful appearance. 
The fortress to which I alluded in my last letter is 
called the Bastille, and is situated on a height, from 
which it could sweep the whole city; it is far more ex- 
tensive than the original fort, and is composed of several 
ranges of casemates and batteries, covering a lesser height, 
only separated from the mountain by which it is backed, 
by deep and extensive trenches, 

The ascent is difficult and fatiguing: but the lover of 
nature is well repaid for the effort which is necessary to 
climb the hill, by the glorious view that is thence ob- 
tained of the city and its suburbs. He has the whole 
valley of Graisivaudan, in which Grenoble is seated, 
spread out beneath him: the town is at his feet; the 
serpentine meanderings of the rival rivers, Isere and 
Drac, give life and light to a fertile and beautiful land- 
scape, ere their junction takes place a little above the 
city; and in every direction groups of superb mountains 
tower into the sky, many of them crowned with snow. 
La Chalanche, with its jagged and glittering outline, 
challenges the attention for a time; while the stately 
Mont Blanc, overtopping every other object, rises ma- 
jestically in the distance, and rivets it in wondering awe! 





The public promenade attached to the Hotel de la 
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- round the room, on small brackets, were a set of well- 


i made by the Carthusian monks from the root of the olive 


> model of the Bastille. 


_ far the most striking production in the collection. 








Prefecture, is delightfully situated, being separated from | 
river Isere only by the little Quai d’Orleans. The trees | 
which overshadow it are large and stately, and when 
lighted up with lamps, make a miniature Vauxhall. The | 
garden of the prefecture on which the walk touches, is 
gay with a thousand flowers; and although small, is | 
well laid out, and surrounded by a raised terrace adorned | 
with a double row of orange trees. 

The public library is rich in rare and choice MSS. | 
many of which formerly belonged to the monastery of | 
the Chartreuse. It contains sixty thousand volumes, | 
principally of great scarcity and value ; and occupies the 
second floor of the building in which are the halls of the 
polytechnic school. When we visited it, we turned 
aside to glance at the prize drawings of the pupils, which 
were then exhibiting; they were tolerably numerous, 
but contained little inducement to delay ; and we accord- 
ingly ascended at once to the library.  y 

It is entered through a small ante-room, containing a 
very ancient group in marble of Athenian origin, which 
originally covered a tomb, but was subsequently con- 
verted by the Turks into the face of afountain. Ranged 











executed busts in bronze ; and at the upper end an an- 
tique bronze entablature of great beauty. 

The library is very plainly lined with mahogany, and 
furnished with a projecting gallery throughout its whole 
extent, which is very limited. A magnificent head of 
Cuvier occupies a conspicuous station in the principal 
apartment, with a bust of Louis Philippe as its pendant. 

At the upper end of the room is a superb MS, case, 


tree, which formerly ornamented their own library ; and 
near the entrance is a table, on which stands a curious 


A small, but interesting picture-gallery opens from the 
library, where we remarked several fine paintings by 
Rubens, Domenichino, and others of the old masters; 
particularly a lovely head of the Virgin by Carlo Dolce, | 
and a“ Christ recognised at the breaking of bread,” by 


One apartment of the establishment is converted into 
a museum, in which we found some half score of stuffed 
birds and beasts ; among the rest a very large bear and | 
her three cubs, from Carthusian desarts; and a fine col- 
lection of minerals and heliotropes. The minerals have 
been principally obtained from the Alps; but those pro- | 
cured in the desarts of the Carthusians are many of | 


nated with gold and silver, 

Every facility is afforded for study ; and the librarian, 
M. Ducoin, is extremely polite and “long-suffering ;” 
not sparing any personal exertion to assist the curious 





The collection of illuminated MSS. is highly interest- 


number: among others, they possess a missal of the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, embellished 
with miniature medallions entirely round each page ; the 
heads of the several saints are finished with the nicety | 
of a work on ivory ; while not less than a score of the | 
pages are occupied entirely by groups of figures, such as | 
the holy family, Hager and Ishmael, and the sacrifice of | 
Abraham, all painted in the same careful and elaborate 
manner, 

Of almost equal beauty, of similar precision, but in | 
quite a different style, isa vellum MS. of the fifteenth | 


century: also a missal, in which the margin is illumi- | tude, and penitence, and calm, are presented to the ima- | 
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genuity of buried ages ; and then taking leave sans adieu | although our pilgrimage was not “ palmyferous,” you 


of M. Ducoin, to whom we spcedily purposed to pay a 
second visit, we returned te our hotel; where I am now 
scribbling this, while my uncle is making arrangements 
for to-morrow's pilgrimage to La Grande Chartreuse. 

I scarcely dare to ask myself what I anticipate; for I 
have so long wished to visit the Carthusian desart, that | 
I have drawn splendid mental pictures of all that I am | 
to hear, to see, and, above all, to fee/—and how seldom 
do the realities of life equal the colourings of the ima- 
gination ! 

When I shall have flung away the scrip and the staff, | 
I shall perhaps look back with regret upon the departed 
delusions of my own enthusiastic fancy. 

Tell , to whom the subject will, I know, be mat- 
ter of surpassing interest, that he had better pack his | 
portmanteau, and start at once to Grenoble, merely to | 
partake of the delicate little bec-Agues, or fig-eaters, 
which can be obtained only two months in the year, | 
during the season of the fruit. We never dine without | 
them. 

As I find that I have actually digressed from antiqui- 
ties to gastronomy, it is quite time that I should close 
my letter. Think of me often: I know that you will 
do so kindly. 





— eo 
LETTER XXIV. 


Midnight in the desart—The convent bell—Character of the 
scenery—Pilgrimage through the desart—Sunrise on the Isere 
—Country between Grenoble and Voreppe—Situation of Vo- 
reppe—Desarts of the Grand Chartreuse-—Road from Voreppe 
to St, Laurent-du-Pont. 


The Carthusian Desart. | 

Midnight. | 

Am I indeed on earth? Am I still a denizen of the | 
busy, bustling, business-teeming world? Yet a member | 
of that social system which is continually revolutionised | 
by human passions and human crime? In a world of | 
ambition, prejudice, and vice? 
It is difficult to believe that such can really be the case. | 
The moon rides high in heaven; and by her light I 
can trace the outline of the eternal rocks which form 
the boundary of the desart. The night-wind is sighing 
over the stately pines that clothe their sides—the growth 
of centuries. ‘The fountain beneath m window is 
pouring forth its waters with calm and monotonous regu- 
larity ; serving, like the sand of the hour-glass, to mark 


the passing away of moments which can return no more. 


But save these sounds all is stillness; and these seem 
to deepen rather than to disturb the quiet. 

And now a bell rings out its silvery peal on the night 
air! The fathers of the desart leave their humble pal- 
lets to offer up their midnight orisons: the bell ceases, 
and all-is again still. 

Yes! in the midst of the Carthusian desart—in the 
heart of those stately mountains which were deemed 
inaccessible, until the venturous zeal of self-sacrificing 
and humble piety had explored their hidden recesses— 
among the far spreading forests where the bear leads 


forth her cubs beneath the shadows of the giant firs | 


which, springing from the abyss that forms a bed for the 
torrent boiling and foaming from the rocks, seem to lose 


themselves in the sky— it is, indeed, that religion has | 
| found a shrine worthy of her—all is stupendous, still, | crowned with lofty firs, and the peaks of several high 
sublime; no burst of human passion, nor of human | 


mirth pollutes the echoes—no images, save those of soli- 


| from the town by the Porte de France. 


will, nevertheles, expect some account of it, such as it 
was. 

We left Grenoble at five o’clock in the morning, in a 
carriage drawn by two stout mules. The sun was just 
rising, and, flinging a flood of golden light on the clear 
waters of the Isere, as we crossed the bridge, and issued 
The road lies 
along the base of a chain of mountains, some barren 
and calcareous, others rich and cultivated ; and is bor- 
dered by chestnut and walnut trees. The valley through 
which we passed is so fertile, that the land produces 
three crops of grass yearly ; and wheat, millet, hemp, 
and flax, together with a variety of fruit trees, are to be 
seen on all sides in the greatest profusion and perfection ; 
the deep light soil being composed of the deposites of the 
Isere, which has gradually abandoned the mountains 
whose base it once washed, to flow deeper im the valley, 
at the foot of the steep rocks which shut it in on the 


| south side; and which render its channel tortuous and 


irregular by their fantastic outline. 
As we proceeded along this lovely road, we were met 
by groups of peasants hurrying to the city, bearing on 


| their heads wicker trays of grapes, from which the rich 


fruit depended on all sides, and carrying upon their arms 
baskets containing the soft white cheese made from the 
milk of sheep. I remarked several among them (all wo- 
men) who were afflicted with wens—and instantly re- 
membered my vicinity to the land of the crétin. 

The vines, which along the whole line of road were 
trellised, or trained from tree to tree, were in many 


| places blown down by the late storms; and one fine 


walnut tree, which had evidently braved the tempests of 
years, was rent to the very roots—the thunder had smit- 
ten it, and its leaves were withering on the earth. 

The little town, or rather village of Voreppe, is inter- 


| esting only from the fact, that here the wanderer, who 


meditates a pilgrimage to the desart-shrine of St. Bruno, 
quits the main road to enter upon the narrow and difli- 
cult northward path leading to the Grande Chartreuse— 
the monastery being situated in the northeasterly portion 
| of the department of the Isere, once a part of the ancient 

Dauphine, and between five and six leagues distant from 


| Grenoble. 


The streets of Voreppe are narrow, and the roofs of 
many of the houses project far across them. ‘The situa- 
tion is very picturesque, being a slender gorge of the 
mountain, at the bottom of which flows the river. ‘he 
valley is closed in by high calcareous rocks, and is fertile 
and agreeable. 

Perhaps it would be difficult to find or to imagine a 
more beautiful landscape than that which lies on your 
left hand, about a hundred paces beyond the bridge over 
the Isere. Had the trees been planted, or the houses 
grouped for the express purpose of producing a fine 
scenic effect, the intention could not have been more fully 
accomplished. In the depth of the valley a torrent rushes 
| foaming over its rocky bed; upon its banks a village 
| spire and the roofs of the scattered cottages peep out 
here and there from among the clusters of chestnut trees, 
which form the staple wealth of the neighbourhood. 
| enormous pyramidal rock, at whose base these dwellings 

nestle, is succeeded by lofty hills, cultivated to their sum- 
the distance, a rock of great extent, 


mits—while in 


mountains, seem to beckon you onward, and to give a 
fresh impetus to your curiosity. 


| 7 o . 2 - 
We were fortunate in the moment of our visit; for 


nated with wreaths of flowers of the most minute di- | gination. The very sunshine falls scantily upon the | the torrent, swollen by the late storms, was boiling and 
mensions. Many of the roses might be covered by the | Cenobites of the Chartreuse, and their summers are brief | leaping over its stony and precipitous bed, with a noise 
head of a common sized pin, and yet the painting of the | and ungenial ; while the mountains which encircle their | and hurry which formed the happiest contrast to tue fer- 


flower is perfect. It looks as though it had been exe- 
cuted with a single hair! Each chapter is headed by 
the miniature figure of a saint, with accessories of con- 
sistent minuteness, 

We saw also a splendid quarto bible; with illuminated 
capitals, the work of a single hand. 

But the most valuable MS. which they showed to us, 
was that of the poems of Charles of Orleans, father of 
Louis XII.; written from his dictation by his secretary 
Antoine l’Astesan, in the fourteenth century. This 
volume has not been long returned from Paris, having 
been lent to the Bibliotheque Royale for the purpose of 
being copied. 

We loitered away a couple of hours very pleasantly 
over these precious exemplars of the patience and in- 








retreat attract the storms and rains of a prolonged and 
cheerless winter. 

If you can picture to yourself what the earth might 
have been when first called out of chaos, ere the Al- 


mighty hand had reduced it into order; you will have a | 
Mighty rocks, | 


mental glimpse of the Carthusian desart. 
clothed with pines, and crowned with snow, towering 
into the sky, and girdled midway with clouds—thunder- 
ing torrents, fed by a thousand rushing cataracts, roaring 
and bellowing through their caverned channels—the 
distant growl of the bear from her mountain-fastness— 
the howl of the wolf from the depths of the impene- 
trable forest. Is not this a fitting sketch for Salvator 
Rosa ? 

But my enthusiasm has caused me to anticipate ; for 


| tility and quiet of the surrounding objects. 
| ‘The Desart of the Grande Chartreuse is situated in a 
| narrow valley, formed between two lofty and steep moun- 
| tains by a rapid torrent, called the Guyer-mort, to dis- 
tinguish it from another torrent with which it afterwards 
forms a junction, called the Guyer-vif, serving as the 
| frontier between France and Savoy. The valley is en- 
tirely covered with wood, pasturage, and almost inac- 
cessible rocks, and is closed at its extremities by precipices 
which were long considered irnpracticable; but where 
human perseverance has, with much art and labour, 
| succeeded in effecting a passage along the bank of the 
| torreut. 

On quitting Voreppe the road commences by an abrupt 
ascent, and is stony and difficult—cut at the base of a 
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well-wooded mountain, and overlooking the valley through 
which flows the winding Isere, with its banks dotted with 
prétty country-houses. On reaching the summit of the 
hil! above the village, and from thence to St. Laurent-du- 
Pont, the road becomes better, save that it is in many 
places crossed by the streams of water which descend 
from the mountains in considerable volume, and are fre- 
quently of sufficient depth to have rendered a bridge not 
only pleasant, but even necessary. Bridge, however, 
there is none; and accordingly our mules splashed 
through, and threw up no trifling portion of the sparkling 
rock-water into the carriage. 

The country through which we journeyed for the next 
two leagues was well shaded, undulating and highly cul- 
tivated, the road being in many parts bordered by hand- 
some trees—ash, walnut, oak, maple, and fruit-trees, 
covered with produce. Occasionally it was enclosed by 
hedges—sometimes following the course of a brawling 
brook, and at others running along the edge of fields of 
millet and Indian corn; while still the mighty and ma- 
jestic Alps shut in the landscape, and towered into the 
sky, bathing their lofty peaks in the blue ether. 


—— 

LETTER XXV. 
Sublime landscape—Church of St. Laurent-du Pont—Entrance 
of the desart—A mountain-hamlet—Plain women— Village inn 


—Entrance of the gorge—Iron foundry. 


Next to the grandeur of the mountain heights, the 
most attractive object was the infinite variety of forest 
trees, and their picturesque grouping. 

At the base of the chain, mingling their pleasant and 
graceful verdure with that of the corn-crops and orchards, 
growing in the quiet valley, and nourished by the clear 
streams which irrigate it, were clusters of ash trees, weep- 
ing birches, aspens, and willows ; overtopping these, the 
more vigorous and broader-leaved maple, elm, and oak, 
with here and there a tall poplar lancing its leafy head 
into the heavens, formed the next gradation—while these 
were in their turn dominated by the stately firs, whose 
long, dark, motionless arms, all pointing upwards, seemed 
to have no common interest with the earth from which 
they sprang. ‘The gayer and more fragile trees beneath 
them change with the changing season; but these yield 
not either to the summer sun, or the winter’s snow : like 
the rocks to which they cling, they know no apparent 
change. They are the very children of the Desart—stern, 
dark, and still. 

Nor must I pass over without remark the stately flight 
of an eagle, which we saw in the distance rise from its 
Alpine eyrie, and soar majestically towards the sun, while 
close beside us, sheltered among the branches of the fruit 
and forest trees, a myriad of singing-birds were pouring 
forth their sweet notes, making the air vocal, and the 
spirit glad. 

The mountains towards which we were gradually ap- 
proaching, are a ramification of that branch of the Alps, 
which, leaning on one side on Mont-Blanc, and on the 
other on the mountains of Viso and Genevre, enclose 
within their narrow gorge the waters both of the Drac 
and the Isere ; and which gradually descending in their 
course, and diminishing in their outline, finally terminate 
on the banks of the Rhone. Mont-Cenis, towering far 
in the distance, is visible through the entrance of the 
gorge, and gives a last touch to the sublimity of the 
landscape. 

On reaching a cluster of houses belonging to, but de- 
tached from the main village of St. Laurent-du-Pont, 
although the whole extent of the valley was yet visible 
on the right hand, the precipitous rock to which we had 
been rapidly approximating seemed to close the passage 
not more than a hundred yards in front of us, and to deny 
a farther approach: the sounds of human life and human 
avocations reached us, but every glimpse of the hamlet 
was shut out. 

Before us, a narrow opening appeared in the chain of 
mountains along which we had traveled; and we at once 
felt that this must be the entrance to the Desart. ‘T'wo 
lofty rocks, which appear as though they had formerly 
composed but one mass, and had been riven by some 
fearful convulsion of nature, now form a bed at their 
base for a rapid and echoing torrent—which escaping 
after awhile from its rocky and contracted channel, flows 
more calmly and peacefully through the village. 

St. Laurent-du-Pont is a straggling and picturesque 
hamlet, without one symptom of that squalid poverty so 


general in the FPrench villages. No tattered mendican! 
raises his hat to your carriage-window—no wailing tone 
of misery falls upon your ear. After passing the cluster of 
houses just named, you turn an abrupt angle of the rock, 
and to your left, a little removed from the road, you see 
anew and modest-looking church, with a few cottages 
grouped about it. Above it towers a mountain covered 
with firs; while a torrent, weary of tumbling over its 
stony bed, here separates into several narrow and spark- 
ling streamlets, washing the low wall of the little church- 
yard—and a few tall poplars tremble over the unlettered 
graves, 

Another half mile brings you to the main village, con- 
sisting of two or three better built, and more regular 
streets. The houses have projecting roofs, and in many 
instances exterior staircases, which give them much the 
appearance of the chalets of Switzerland. 

The younger females were tending their pigs and goats 
in the fields, and spinning from their distaffs; the elder 
ones were combing flax, or twirling their wheels at the 
cottage doors. All wore the close skull-cap of dark cot- 
ton, frilled with black lace, which I had already remarked 
to be so common in the Alps. Not one pretty woman 
did I see, although I looked anxiously in every face: the 
mountain air is evidently not congenial to female beauty. 

There was something thrilling in the remark made by 
each individual who glanced at us as we passed: even 
the very children who were sporting round the cottage 
doors lisped out, as they looked on us with the vague 
curiosity of infancy—* They are going to the Desart!” 
Strangers can have but one aim in traversing this Alpine 
hamlet. 

The hotel (for by this pompous title is designated the 
clean but humble auberge in which we breakfasted) over- 
looks the Jittle square of the viliage; and here we were 
supplied with mountain-trout and sassenage, which proved 
very acceptable after our journey. Here, too, we quitted 
our carriage, and hired a guide with mules, to enable us 
to continue our rugged and difficult way. 

The road, on issuing from the village, lay beneath an 
almost perpendicular rock, that in many spots overhung 
the path; and from which the oozing waters distilled in 
large and frequent drops upon our heads—or rushed 
down in rapid streams, that, after traversing the road, lost 
themselves in the bed of the torrent which was boiling 
and brawling far beneath us. 

At the entrance of the gorge, an iron-foundry adds to 
the deafening roar of the mountain stream, which is 
forced down an abrupt and artificial fall, in order to turn 
the wheels of the machinery, and there forms a cascade 
of nine or ten feet in depth: but the numerous iron works 
which once sent their voice of uproar far into the recesses 
of the Desart, have disappeared, and this solitary establish- 
ment alone remains. 


LETTER XXVI. 


Torrent of the Guyer-Mort—Alpine cataract—Rustic fountain— 
Method of transporting timber—Pedestrian privileges—Warn- 
ing- bell. 

Nothing can be more various than the outline of the 
mountain chain, whose base affords a fantastic and fitting 
channel for the rushing torrent of the Guyer-mort. At 
one moment the foaming waters are lost beneath the 
shelving and calcareous masses of a peaked rock, which 
is unconscious of the slightest vegetation: in the next 
they take a dark stain from the decomposed slate of an- 
other, which, yielding to the action of the atmospheric 
air, has pealed away, and fallen into the bed of the cata- 
ract; and walking a few paces onward, we seemed to 
stand at the portal of a cathedral, and to look far into its 
dim aisle, through a Jong line of arches which are finally 
commingled in the distance, or lost in the boiling and 
bellowing of the torrent. 

A sudden turn in the road, necessitated by the forma- 
tion of the mountain, at the moment that we had reached 
the brink of a precipice, appeared to be Jeading us back 
to the village; when, by an unexpected zig-zag, we were 
rapidly brought to the greatest height which we had yet 
attained. 

And here I feel the total inadequacy of words to bring 

before your imagination the grandeur, the sublimity, and 

the majesty of the scene on which we looked! I am 
half tempted to throw down my pen, and abandon the 


and magnificent, that I was unable to gaze around | 
without a thrilling awe, that for a time compelled 
rather to worship than to remark. 

If ever the Eternal Creator of this most glorious wor|j 
did really impress the sublimity and mightiness of }j, 
visible presence upon any of his works, it must surely | 
have been in the depths of the Carthusian desarts, anjj _ 
the rushing of waters—the reverberating thunders of th. 
cloud-crested rocks—the silent solitudes of the uninvadej 
forests. ae: 
Let the atheist come here, and tremble! He may ap | 
proach with scoffing upon his lip; butere he turn away 
he will have raised a shrine within his heart to the Goi _ 
of nature and of love! 

Before us we beheld the most beautiful cascade of the 
Desart. It rushes with the sound of thunder fiom the 
summits of the mighty rocks, of which the aching eye 
can with difficulty scale the height, and plonges down. 
ward beside your very path into the depth of the valley, 
as it escapes from beneath a bridge, skilfully constructed 
over the most elevated part of the road. The immeny — 
volume of water, now restrained, now flung off by the — 
inequalities of the rocks over which it bounds, takes the | 
most varied and picturesque forms, which change each | 
moment, amid a cloud of spray that sparkles in the light 
like silver. As we followed the mad course of the torrent, 
we saw it lose itself in the precipice at our feet ; and 
bounding from one abyss to another, dash itself in in. 
potent fury against the rocks which hem it in, and give 
back a stern echo, as the bellowing waters roar aroun 
their base, and battle with each new impediment, pressed 
upon in their turn by the ceaseless flood of those that 
are rushing down from the heights, and which are hurried 







































onward eternally by the fresh outpouring of the rocky 
cataract. 

Nothing can be conceived more grand than the will 
career of the emancipated waters, when they escape into 
their final channel. The deep undermining of the rocks 
against which they leap in their mad violence—the ro- 
mantic and picturesque appearance of the bed along 
which they hurry, cumbered with huge fragments, storm 
riven from the stern heights of the overhanging moun 
tains, that throw their deep shadow over the ravine— 
lofty trees, rooted far down in the abyss, which yet tower 
above you as you stand, and whose rigid branches ar 
scarcely swayed by the cold stream of air created by the 
fall of the rushing waters; some, which have been - 





tempest-stricken, yet lying, moss-grown and secs 
across the mouth of the gulf, drenched by the ceaseless 

spray, and forming a striking feature in the picture—the 

deep, dreamy silence, broken only by the roar of the cata. 
ract—the dense forests into which no sunbeam penetrates, 
and peopled only by beasts of prey—the varied and state- 
ly outline of the rocky rampart, which shuts out the world 
beyond, each mountain based on earth, and crowned with 
clouds—the narrow, devious, and toilsome path hanging 
over the precipice—all combine to form a picture, of 
which language is incompetent to convey an adequate 
idea. 

Nor is the rapt spirit recalled to mere worldly thoughts, 
until, a few paces onward, you come upon the trunk of 
a small tree hollowed into a tube, behind which is 
wrought a rude reservoir, to receive one of the many — 
slender threads of water descending from the rock ; the 
overflow of the simple basin escaping by the hollow 
tube, and thus affording a mean of refreshment to the 
thirsty traveller. 

The reaction produced on the mind by so apparently 
insignificant an object is instantaneous ; it is as the voice 
of fellowship in the Desart—the offering of charity amid 
the waste—the link between the simple and the sub 
lime! A portion of the same waters which are boiling 
and bellowing in the gulf a hundred paces beneath you, 
almost unapproachable by the surest foot, are here poured 
forth gently and liberally beside your path, and spark — 
ling in the sunshine ! 

The road, narrow and tortuous as it is, is rendered 
still more dangerous by the fact that the traveller is con- 
stantly coming in contact with strings of mules laden 
with timber, in so peculiar a manner as to render them 
very unpleasant neighbours on the edge of a torrent. 

Each animal is charged with four planks; two being 
attached on either side of his neck by a well-stuffed 4 
collar, and equally balanced; and this being the only 
point where they are secured, the timber, which projects — 
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attempt. How can I hope to paint objects so stupendous 











in one mass just above the head of the mule, separates — 
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widely in the rear; and being frequently of immense 
length, fills up the whole path, and even hangs over the 
torrent, obliging the pedestrian pilgrim to clamber upon 
some ledge of rock, or to return on his steps until he 
chances upon a convenient spot, where he may see them 
pass by in safety; while the mules, on their side, with 
a sagacity perfectly admirable, will file along the very 
brink of the precipice ; and sometimes even half unbid- 
den, as if conscious of the difficulty. 

The guide who accompanied us was several times 
obliged to display his best skill in effecting a passage for 
the animals we had hired, ard which carried our travel- 
ing cloaks, for we made no other use of them. I pity 
the dull mortal who could pass this Desart, occupied in 
guiding the steps of his mule along the encumbered and 
dangerous path, while, at the expense of a little fatigue, 
be might roam hither and thither untrammeled ; and, 
when weary of hanging over the foaming torrent, and 
dizzy with its velocity and its roar, plunge into the still 
twilight of the forest, and fling himself down to drink 
in, for a few instants, its deep unbroken silence. 

But the bell of the convent is once more pealing out, 
to call the fathers to their early orisons; daylight is 
slowly creeping over the sky,—my lamp burns dim, and 
my eyes are heavy. Ere I indulge my weariness, I will 
offer up a prayer for you in a Carthusian cell. 


—<_— 
LETTER XXVII. 


Barrier of the Desart—Symbol of the order—The Croix Verte— 
Lovely landscape—The Courrerie—Historical associations of 
the Croix Verte—The return of the Chartreux—Charcoal- 
burners. 

Although in a state of excessive fatigue, I resume my 
endeavour to make you a participator, though in a very 
disproportionate degree, in the delight that my visit to 
this magnificent solitude has afforded to myself. 

The ponderous barrier-fort which, previous to the re- 
volution, shut in the Carthusian Desarts from the world, 
and shut out all females from the haunts of the Char- 
treux, is now a ruin. It was constructed by order of the 
government during the war between the custom-house 
force and the famous Mandrin; and occupied a narrow 
gorge of the Grande Aiguille. The strong square towers 
that flanked it have been razed to the earth, and their 
fragments yet remain beside the path. 

At a little distance from this wreck of saintly security, 
the face of the rock has been smoothed, and the symbol 
of the order boldly wrought in the living stone. It is an 
affecting emblem—the more affecting from its very sim- 
plicity—a_ globe surmounted by a crucifix. You feel at 
once its import, Without the barrier, the world and the 
world’s wants are pre-eminent ; but when once you have 
passed the threshold of St. Bruno’s Desart-home, the 
world is prostrate beneath the cross—the Creator is all 
in all—the created is worthy only as the work of His 
hand. 

The next point on which I must venture to linger, is 
the station of the Croix Verte. It is a tall, well-propor- 
tioned crucifix, surmounting a heavy pedestal of stone, 
and overshadowed by a group of beeches. It stands at 
an abrupt angle, where the road, forsaking the course of 
the Guyer, turns suddenly to the left, developing imme- 
diately in front of you a lovely landscape—truly an 
oasis in the desart—and totally dissimilar to any on 
which you have looked since you left the world. 

The eye rests lovingly on gay green meadows—on 
pasturages covered with flocks—on woods, where the 
dark fir has yielded its place to the mountain ash, the 
maple, and the elm—and on the extensive buildings of 
the Courrerie, where, during the prosperity of the order, 
the Chartreux provided dwelling-places for the artisans 
employed about the monastery; and where you can 
easily detect the workshops, the barns, the storehouses, 
and the chapel, from the height whence you look down. 

The whole pile is seated on a gentle declivity, covered 
with the brightest turf; and, in the bottom, the Guyer- 
mort turns the wheel of a small mill, ere it loses itself in 
the thick forest which fringes the side of the mountains, 
and stretches far into the valley. 

It was beneath this crucifix, and in sight of this deli- 
cious spot, that on the 8th of January, 1816, the monks, 
whom the revolution had compelled to quit their De- 
sarts, and who were at length permitted to return, assem- 
bled round the general of their order ; and came, followed 
by the population of all the surrounding villages, to re- 





sume once more the cross which had been stricken from 
their hands. 

It must have been an imposing spectacle, and a most 
painful one, when it is remembered that no monastic or- 
der equals in its rigour that of the Chartreux; that all 
social communion is forbidden among the fathers; that 
they neither eat nor pray together, save on the sabbath, | 
and on solemn feast days,—their food being on all other 
occasions introduced into their cells through a sliding 
panel—food of the poorest description, and sparingly 
doled out—that they are permitted but five hours’ sleep 
each night, and even those divided into two separate 
portions by a midnight service,—that amid the intense | 
cold of their bleak and snow-crested mountains, they 
shave their heads, and cover their feet with sandals,— 
that with them the most innocent amusement becomes 
a crime because it is amusement,—when all these things | 
are considered, even the most zealous heart must surely | 
have bled at the well-meant and self-sacrificing delusion 
of men who sought to propitiate a God of love by a ser- 
vice of suffering ; and who voluntarily withdrew a second 
time from the world, to bury themselves once more in 
their Desarts. 

Some among them were doubtless aged—men whose | 
beards were silvered by time, and whose cheeks were | 
ploughed by tears—men upon whom their years lay 
heavy, and whose wasting strength required the gene- 
rous food, and the careful tending of their connections ; 
and these came to die unsuccoured and unserved—to be | 
laid in a grave over which no eye would weep, and no 
regret be uttered. 

Yet should I have pitied less these patriarchs of the 
Desarts, than those by whom they were reverently and 
humbly followed—the strong men who, in the enthusi- 
asm of their blind zeal, had vowed themselves to St. 
Bruno; who, unsated by one brief experience of an 
ascetic existence, came to resume their vows, and to 
fling from them yet again all the gentle and endearing 
impulses of nature—to rend asunder her loveliest links 
—to forswear parents, home, and country—to pass long 
years of silence, penitence, and prayer—to seal up for 
ever the fountains of social love and social harmony, 
whose ever flowing and generous streams pour gladness 
over the world—to check each high and noble aspiration 
after knowledge—to suppress the yearnings of intellect 
—to turn aside the mighty, the immeasurable love of the 
Creator—and to reject the blessings which he has freely 
offered, to dwell only on his terrors—to cast away all in- 
dependence, energy, and loftiness of purpose—and to 
drag through an existence of unquestioning obedience | 
and unmitigated mortification—surely this could have | 
been no gladdening spectacle ! 

The road improved after we passed Croix Verte; the | 
ascent is easy, and a brook runs parallel with it, brawl- | 
ing over its narrow bed, and overshadowed by the tall | 
trees of a thick forest, which extends all the way to the | 
monastery, distant from the Croix Verte about three | 
quarters of a league. 

It is assumed that several of the mountains in this 
immediate neighbourhood have at some time been vol- | 
canic, and the guide points out to you the course of the | 
lava which they have flung forth ; others are calcareous ; 
and others again are of a coarse granite. 

As we approached the convent, we found the road | 
encumbered with fir-splinters, and were almost smother- | 
ed by the smoke of the burning, or rather smouldering 
piles of wood, which were in process of conversion into | 
charcoal; while the blackened and half-clad beings who 
surrounded them, seen beneath the deep shadows of the | 
tall trees, and by the dim glare of the smothered fire, | 
were no inapt representatives of forest fiends. 








—— 
LETTER XXVIII. 


First view of the monastery—Female visiters—Offering of the 
Duchesse d’Angouleme—Aneedote of the Duchess de Berri— | 
Our reception—The infirmary —A Carthusian cell—The father 
coadjutor—A monastic mirror. 


The first view of the convent disappointed me—you 
come upon it at a disadvantageous point—you seem to 
see nothing but a vast assemblage of pointed roofs and 
narrow casements. It ia not until you have ascended | 
the Pré-aux-Vaches, which overlooks its entire extent, 
that you feel the whole majesty of the far-stretching and 
simple structure. 

Ere we approached the entrance, we loitered for a mo- 








ment to watch the labours of three Jay brothers and 
about a score of peasants, who were busily employed in 
clearing the bed of a stream that serves to turn a mill 
attached to the convent, and which the late storms had 
choked up with huge stones and soil washed down from 
the mountains. 

Previously to the revolution, no female could approach 
within a league of the Grande Chartreuse, the followers 
of St. Bruno being as tenacious of the sanctity of their 
Desarts as Saint Senanus was of that of his “ holy 
isle ;” and even at this period, no profane feminine foot 
is allowed ever to have awoke the solemn echoes of their 
magnificent cloister, save those of the princesses of the 
blood royal and their attendants. 

The Duchesse d’Angouleme repaid the hospitality of 
the monks by embroidering with her own hands an altar- 
piece for the chapel of the virgin, which she commenced 
in Paris and finished in the convent; while a very cha- 
racteristic anecdote was related to me of the Duchesse de 
Berri, during her sojourn under this saintly roof, 

Every one is aware of her royal highness’s anxiety to 
create a “sensation” wherever and whenever she ap- 
pears ; and, accordingly, on her arrival at the Grande 
Chartreuse, she kept herself a prisoner in her apartment 
until the hour of a grand mass, at which all the commu- 
nity were assembled in the chapel, when she joined them 
with great parade, followed by her three ladies. But, 
alas! although every Chartreux in the chapel was aware 
that it was Madame la Duchesse de Berri, who had made 
a point of entering five minutes after the commencement 
of the service, not an eye was lifted towards her, and her 
roval highness was left to the unassisted courtesies of the 
lay brother, who conducted her to a seat. 

The Cenobites of the Desart were kneeling on the 
marble pavement of the chapel; and at the elevation of 
the host, each prostrated himself on the earth, and so 
remained until the termination of the service, and the 
disappearance of her royal highness, who departed in 
the course’of the day, having no time to waste upon such 
ascetic devotees. 

As we were the bearers of a letter to the very reve- 
rend father procureur, the head of the community, we 
were immediately received with the utmost courtesy— 
that is to say,—for, alas! the truth must be told,—my 
uncle was conducted to a cell within the convent, and I 
to one without, in a large building appropriated to fe- 
male visiters, and distant about a hundred yards from 
the gate of the monastery. 

The lay brother who attended me laid much stress on 
the letter which we had brought; and told me that while 
I remained, I was to be traitée en princesse, save indeed 
on the only point wherein I would fain have been so,— 
there was no hope of entrance for me; and as I ex- 
pressed the utter impossibility of passing the night alone 
in the “Infirmary,” (for by this very cheerful name is 
the building designated,) it was at length conceded that, 
in the event of no fresh arrivals during the day, my 
uncle should become the tenant of another of the cells ; 
the whole of which open into a large cold room, with a 
brick floor; boasting for all furniture a long deal tele 
two wooden benches, and a couple of cupboards, anor 
all ornament a plaster cast of the Virgin Mary, mouné + 
on a bracket, and hung round with red beads,—a ground- 
plan of the convent,—and two engravings; one of the 
crucifixion, and the other of St. Bruno kneeling before 
an altar. 

I am now writing in the chimney corner, where a 
cheerful fire of pine wood is blazing; and although 
wrapped in my traveling cloak, the teeth are chattering 
in my head; and when I leave this comparatively cheer- 
ful nook, it will be to creep into my narrow cell, where 
I have neither carpet, curtain, nor chair; to fling myself 
on a straw bed, to lay my bead on a straw pillow, and 
to heap above me every article of dress capable of im- 
parting the slightest heat. 

At the side of my bed is hung a bénitiere, and be- 
neath it stands a wooden prie-dieu ; a small table of the 
coarsest workmanship supports my washing apparatus ; 
and now you have the whole catalogue raisonnée of the 
contents of my dormitory. 

The lay brother presented me with a glass of liqueur, 
to counteract the effects of the fatigue and wet feet un- 
der which I was suffering; and then, having made up 
an immense fire, left me for awhile, but soon returned 
with the compliments of the reverend father coadjutor, 
who had sent me some books and engravings for my 
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amusement; and had desired him to say that he would | 


pay his respects to me between seven and eight o’clock ; 
while in the mean time he begged that I would ask for 


every thing which I required, and in the event of its be- | 


ing in the convent, it should be at my service. 

My first request was for a chair, in order that I might 
creep yet closer to the enlivening fire; my second for a 
looking-glass, to enable me to make something like a 
toilet; the chair was instantly procured, but there was 
ademur as to the looking-glass, the good brother de- 
claring that he did not believe there was such a thing to 
be found in the Chartreuse. He has, however, suczeed- 
ed in bringing to me a most minute specimen of the 
mirror tribe, about six inches square, by which I shall 
probably be enabled to contemplate one feature at a time. 

I leave off writing to avail myself of the luxury. 

——— 
LETTER XXIX., 
Convent fare—Fresh arrivals—The father cordjutor—Severity 
of the order— Meetings in the Desart—Pleasant companions— 
A lay brother of the Carthusians—Masquerading—Un coup 


manque —Politics and prejudice 


Feeling very sensibly the effects of the mountain air, 
we requested to have dinner at theee o’clock, which was | 


accordingly brought from the convent; and I mention 
this subject, although it is one which I am always re- 
luctant to touch upon, for the express purpose of warn- 
ing all future travellers, who may venture a pilgrimage to 
the Carthusian Desarts, to provide themselves with suck 
edibles as they may deem expedient on leaving Grenoble 
—the good monks making no difficulty whatever to cook 
any thing which they may carry—and they will not then 
feel the misery of hunger, with the total inability to par- 
take of the monastic fare, which I experienced. 

My only resource, on rejecting the bread-soup, and 
carp {fied in oil, was the bread and butter, both of which 
were excellent; the latter supereminently so ; indeed, on 
ordinary occasions, I should have desired nothing more, 
but after a mountain walk of four leagues, I found such 
a meal altogether insufficient. 

My uncle and myself were yet at table, when another 
lay-brother ushered in two ladies and two gentlemen ; 
and much as [ rejoiced in having companions of my own 


sex, | was immediately struck with the probability that | 


the arrival of catholic females would deprive me of the 
promised visit of the father coadjutor; and my conjec- 
ture proved to be too well founded. Nevertheless, I had 
an interview with the reverend monk; but it was merely 
five minutes of compliment on either side. He is a re- 


markably fine man, despite his shaven head ; and cannot | nation by craft; whence he deduced that the English 
be more than seven or eight and thirty years of age. | were the most crafty of all nations; and finally decided 
| that to their cunning alone they were indebted for their 
| successes by sea and land. 


He was formerly an advocate at Paris, of which city he 
is a native; his address is courteous and graceful, and 
his language refined and elegant. 


He is the only mork in the convent who is allowed to | view of the subject, and as British bravery was not likely 
speak, save upon solemn days, and then most sparingly ; | to suffer very materially from the opinion of a Carthu- 


and this privilege is indispensable to his situation, as he | 
' 


The 


receives all travellers and transacts all business. 


coadjutor is changed every second year, unless when re- | the same purpose; and he began very sententiously to 
| explain to me the utter impossibility that I, asan English- 


eréted, which is frequently the case. 

The lay-brothers are necessarily exempted from this 
privation, 

What says Scott in his “ Lord of the Isles ?” 


“In plains and desarts when men meet, 
They pass not as in peaceful street;” 


and if men cannot in such situations resist the cacoethes 
loquendi, it is assuredly not to be expected of women. 
Thus, then, you will have no difficulty in believing, that 
after the new-comers had refreshed themselves, and just 
as a sudden and heavy rain began to clatter against the 
casements, we all crowded round the fire, and prepared 
for a regular gossip, as though we had been acquainted 
since the deluge. Our new friends expressed a good 
deal of surprise at meeting with an Englishwoman who 
would talk, and even laugh with people to whom she 
had never been regularly introduced; while I was de- 
lighted at my happy fortune in having encountered per- 
sous of information and good breeding, who were both 
courteous and entertaining. 

The gentlemen returned from the convent through the 
rain; and seeing us all so comfortably established, de. 
termined on rem.ining in the infirmary until the convent 
gates were closed forthe night ; an arrangement at which 
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which he finally yielded; and he ultimately became so 
| amused by our gossipry, that he fairly sat down a few 
| yards from us, and joined in the conversation. 
He was a most extraordinary person, this old brother. 
| Sometimes he seemed to possess the simplicity of a child ; 
/at others he startled us by a sentence which was replete 
| with monkish craft. His observations on the different 
ladies, who from time to time have visited the convent, 
were most amusing—indeed, [ may say, extraordinary ; 
and when he told us that he had been a follower of St. 
Bruno for five and thirty years, I confess that I was 
puzzled to understand how he could have acquired so 
intimate a knowledge of the sinful ways of a “ wicked 
world !” 
He informed us that the day before we arrived, a Rus- 
sian prince had been received at the Chartreuse, with 
three persons in his suite ; and that after his departure, 
they had ascertained that one of those persons was a 
female. The portly brother affected much horror at the 
enormity of which she had been guilty; and then told 
us another anecdote of a lady who had entered in dis- 
guise a year or two ago; and who played her part so 
well, that no suspicion was entertained of her sex ; until, 
unfortunately, in passing before the high altar of the 
chapel, instead of simply bending her head, she dropped 
| a curtsey ; and thus betrayed her secret. 
| The garrulous monk laughed at the remembrance of 
| the panic which he had occasioned, by whispering in her 
| 
| 
| 





| ear,“ Cela suffit, madame ; il faut revenir sur vos pas ;” 
| an order which, in her agitation, she obeyed without 
comment or delay. 

As the party of which she was a member had been 
anxious to return to Grenoble the same night, they had 
made the tour of the convent while refreshments were 
preparing for them; and when the unhappy lady was 
| put forth, she requested leave to rest herself, and to par- 
| take of some food in the infirmary ; but this indulgence 
was denied to her, on account of the “sacrilege” of 
which she had been guilty ; and she was compelled to 
travel back as far as St. Laurent-du-Pont, before she could 
procure any thing but water. 

The gusto with which the old brother narrated the 
incident, did more credit to his vivacity than to his cha- 
rity; and when I remarked how much the poor lady 
must have suffered, he said that without doubt she did, 
but it was all to the glory of St. Bruno! 

From this subject he digressed to politics; and by 
some extraordinary concatenation of ideas, he skipped 
from the abdication of Charles X., to our fortress-rock of 
Gibraltar, which he said had been taken from the French 








the well-bearded brother for some time demurred, but to 





As he appeared to be perfectly satisfied with his own 


sian monk, we felt no inclination to argue the point; but 
as I could not avoid laughing, my cachinnation answered 


woman, could take the same unprejudiced view of the 
subject that he did. He then asked us several very ab- 
surd questions, confounding persons and dates in a most 
ingenious manner, and resolute not to be set right ; only 
crossing himself from time to time, and impressing on 
our companions that we were a nation of heretics. 

When he was fairly tired of talking, he went to one 
of the closets, and brought forth an armful of bed-linen, 
telling us that we must make our own beds, as we could 
not expect a brother of St. Brano to perform the office 
for us; and that it was in fact a great concession on the 
part of the community to provide such luxuries for fe- 
males. No sooner, however, had my companions retired 
to their several cells, for the purpose of availing them- 
sclves of his advice, while I, being far too weary for such 
an exertion, quietly retained my seat by the fire; than 
the good monk relented, and taking up the portion which 
was destined for me, he said kindly, «Sit still; I will 
strain a point for once, for you are fatigued by your 
walk to-day, and have not strength to wait upon yourself; 
you are English, too, and therefore probably do not know 
how to set about it.” 

Of course I resolved instantly to vindicate my talents 
asa fille-de-chambre from such a suspicion ; and I po- 


“Tam about to make trial of my skill—and so good 
night ! 


—-- 


LETTER XXX. 


Primitive breakfast—The wilderness of St. Bruno—Magnificen, 
forest—Grassy glade—Chapel of the Virgin—Ruined cross— 
Interior of the chapel—Displeasure of the Madonna—Sterq 
character of the locality—The vow of st. Bruno—Shield of 
James de Merly—The cavern spring—Traces of the first fathers, 
This morning all our party agreed to breakfast to- 

gether, which would be at once more sociable, and give 

less trouble to the good brother; and accordingly a large 
pitcher of delicious milk, a new loaf, and a plate of ex. 
cellent butter, were placed before us. Our loquacious 
attendant pressed me to have tea, which they keep in 
the convent in the event of sickness among their visit. 
ers ; but being anxious not to appear more exacting than 
my companions, I resolved to share their more primitive 
fare; when suddenly a bright thought flashed across the 
mind of the brother—*« Yes, yes,” said he, as he turned 
the key in the lock of the capacious closet; “she is 

English, and not very strong, poor thing; and the Eng- 

lish are fond of rum, and I have some here. She shall 

have a glass of rum.” 

Can you not imagine my burst of laughter? Never- 
theless, I had great difficulty in convincing the hospita- 
ble religieux,:that I positively declined the delicate offer 
which he had made me. 

Immediately after breakfast, the lay-brother who acts 
as a guide to the chapel of the Virgin, and that of St. 
Bruno, both of which are deeper in the desart, was ready 
to attend us; and ere the sun had clomb the rocky heights 
by which we were surrounded, we were en route. 

Crossing the valley, at whose extremity stands the 
monastery, constructed amphitheatrically on a declivity ; 
and leaving behind us the species of “ lazaretto” of which 
we were the temporary tenants; we followed our guide 
up a steep ascent, completely overshadowed by timber 
of the most magnificent growth. The stately elm, 
the fluttering beech, the far-spreading oak, the graceful 
cedar, and, towering above all, the giant pine, formed a 
perfect roof over our heads; while beside our path a 
torrent leaped down from the height which we were 
ascending, and filled the solitude with its appropriate 
voice, 

Emerging from the shadow of the forest, we came 
suddenly upon a grassy glade, surrounded by lofty firs ; 
and saw immediately before us the Virgin’s chapel. 
Small in size, and simple in structure, this little building 
is in perfect harmony with the scene around. 

Ere we reached it we remarked the ruins of « huge 
crucifix, of which the massy pedestal still remains nearly 
perfect, while the cross lies, partially overgrown by the 
rank grass which has sprung up around it, in ponderous 
fragments beside the path. This, as our guide informed 
us, was the first crucifix of stone erected in the desart ; 
and was, indeed, partly wrought by the holy hands of St. 
Bruno himself. 

I naturally expressed my surprise that it should not 
be restored, as such a relic of their canonised founder 
must be most valuable to the order. For a moment the 
monk made no reply ; but finally accounted for the ap- 
parent neglect, by asserting that the stone was so tho- 
roughly perished, that they feared to disturb it, lest they 
should destroy it altogether. 

The chapel is an oblong square, with a pointed roof, 
surmounted by a small cross. It was erected in the year 
1440, by Don Francois de Mareme, at that period the 
general of the order; but although its original character 
has been scrupulously preserved within, the exterior has 
been embellished by an ornamented peristyle, composed 
of several wooden columrs, between eight and ten feet 
ir height, supporting a projecting roof, which shelters the 
door of entrance. « 

On this door, in the best style of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, a small basso relieve, representing the Madonna 
receiving the adoration of angels, was mutilated during 
the revolution ; but the appearance of the whole building 
is graceful and pleasing. The well kept and cleanly 
appearance of the exterior, with its white pillars, and 
walls painted in fresco; its pine roof, and its simple 
cross, in striking relief against the dark mass of firs 
grouped immediately behind it; forms a picture of quiet 
beauty, which is another new feature in the desart. 

All around the building are strown masses of rock, 





litely declined the offer of his services. 
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overgrown by ferns, fox-glove, and other hardy plants; 


while the larch, the beech, and the willow, mingle their 
flexile branches with those of the darker and more rigid 
pine trees that skirt the glade. . wes" 

The first view of the interior of the chapel is striking, 
from its extreme cheerfulness. The domed roof is paint- 
ed in fresco with the finest ultramarine and the brightest 
blue, and sprinkled entirely over with the cipher MR— 
Maria Regina. The walls are in the same style, save 
that the ciphers are there replaced by scrolls, each in- 
scribed with one of the myriad designations of the Vir- 
gin, taken from her litanies. The floor is of rude mo- 
saic; and the altar is remarkable only for its extreme 
simplicity, and the offering of S. A. R. the Duchesse 
d’Angouleme. 

On either side of the altar, two covered stalls of skil- 
fully inlaid wood, are the only costly ornaments of the 
chapel ; the foot-boards originally belonging to them, are 
now covered by others less elaborately wrought, which 
conceal the fleurs-de-lys profusely introduced into their 
predecessors. 

This chapel is built in the very valley wherein the 
first disciples of St. Bruno erected their huts, and at no 
great distance from the spot where he established his 
own; and it is in commemoration of that fact designated 
Sacellum Beatz Mariz 4 Casalibur. 

The Chartreux pay frequent visits to this chapel, 
which they venerate as connected with the earliest memo- 
ries of their order, no less than as a shrine dedicated to 
the worship of the Virgin—a worship which, for a con- 
siderable period after their foundation, was comparatively 
neglected ; and the lay-brother favoured us with a miracu- 
Jous narration of the apparition of Saint Paul to the 
prior of the Chartreux, acquainting him that the eight 
conflagrations by which their convent had been destroyed, 
and by which their picture gallery and their collection of 
ancient MSS. were lost, originated in their neglect of the 
Virgin, who was disposed to look with a favourable eye 
on the followers of St. Bruno; but who, nevertheless, 
resented their want of devotion towards herself. 

Availing themselves of this holy information, the Char- 
treux immediately resolved on performing an office to 
the Madonna at the commenceinent of every service, as 
well as on serving occasional masses at the chapel in the 
desart; since which time the Grande Chartreuse has be- 
come as anti-inflammable as asbestos; and consequently 
no farther accidents have happened from fire. 

Wilder and sterner become the features of the scene, 
as you proceed towards the wilderness of St. Bruno; 
the holy spot whereon the first Chartreux reared his low 
hut, and, like Saint Kevin. hoped to shut out for ever 
the world and the world’s daughters—of the stern ceno- 
bite who calmly fulfilled the unsocial fiat of a priestly 
vision; and resolved that, on reaching the desart, no 
shepherd’s pipe should ever invade its solitude—no hunts- 
man’s horn awaken its echoes—and, above all, no wo- 
man’s foot intrude, no woman’s smile penetrate its re- 
cesses, to violate the holy calm of his mountain fastnesses, 

The forests grow denser, the road more difficult. At 
times the pine branches gather so closely above your head, 
that you walk on in a solemn twilight; the masses of 
rock which encumber the path become more fantastic in 
outline, and more considerable in bulk ; and the leaping 
torrent, as it bounds over these new and formidable bar- 
riers, gives forth a louder voice. 

Suddenly the woods again recede, but this time it is 
not to give place to a grassy glade: a few steps forward 
bring you to an open space, scuttered over with rocks of 
the wildest and sternest aspect, many of them overgrown 
with moss and lichens, others gleaming out white and 
cold in the light. Far as the eye can penetrate through 
the dense forest which terminates the prospect, the same 
character of scenery prevails; all is stern, and gloomy, 
and savage—rushing waters; overshadowing woods, 
sighing monotonously under the wind; broken masses 
of rock, surrounded by a thick underwood, and affording 
shelter to the bear and the wolf. All that the imagina. 
tion can picture to itself of the desolate and the dreary 
in nature, seems to be collected on this spot of earth, as 
if to repel human intrusion. 

Such is the wilderness of St. Bruno—the spot on 
which he reared the holy symbol of the cross, and laid 
himself down at its foot upon a bed of rocks ; to forget, 
and to be, as he fondly hoped, forgotten by the world. 

The whole neighbourhood of the chapel is full of 


saintly reminiscences. Here a mass of rocks supports | casing of pine wood, leaving it unenclosed only at the 


the armorial shield of James de Merly, bishop of Toulon, 
who surrounded the rude altar of St. Bruno by the pre- 
sent building. It is mutilated, and partially defaced, for 
the stone has begun to yield to the influence of time and 
the humidity of the atmosphere, but its situation is strik- 
ing and appropriate. The rock against which it leans 
is thrown into deep shadow by a cluster of pines; which, 
rising from the gulf immediately behind it, and along 
which the waters of the sacred fountain of St. Bruno 
hurry away through the gloom, to fling themselves into 
the torrent at the base of the mountain, tower proudly 
into the sky, and seem to lose themselves among the 
clouds. There, the cavern which conceals the basin 
where the holy anchorite was wont to slake his thirst, 
and to which religious superstition once assigned mira- 
culous powers, as well as a miraculous origin. On one 
side a rude cross, raised by the hand of the saint beside 
a gray and sterile rock, near a group of ancient and 
venerable firs, marks the spot from whence, stretched 
upon the earth, he exhorted his followers to works of 
penitence and piety; and on the other, you can yet 
trace the vestiges of his narrow cell, the rude seat, hewn 
in the living rock, which was his resting-place, and the 
boundary of the little garden wherein he cultivated herbs 
and simples. 

It is impossible not to give yourself up, mind and 
heart, to the enthusiasm of the moment, as you look 
around you, and remember that you stand amid the 
chosen haunts of the fathers of the Desart—that every 
shapeless rock was to them as an altar to the Eternal, 
the work of his hands—every cave an oratory—every 
forest depth a shrine. Nor does your imagination de- 
ceive you; for as you plunge deeper into the woods, 
mouldering or prostrate crosses meet you on every side, 
—relics of the days when the austere Carthusians boast- 
ed not, as they do in our times, a stately temple in which 
to pay their adorations to the Most High; but made to 
themselves an altar of the eternal rocks, and a temple of 
the Desart ! 


—<— 


LETTER XXXI. 

Chapel of St. Bruno—The altar-piece—Frescoes—Picty of the 
Duc d’ Angouleme—Vision of St. Hugo—Origin of the order— 
St. Bruno—Desart huts—Erection of the monastery—Depuart 
wre of St Bruno for Rome—Prosperity of the order—Confla 
grations—Revolutionary effects in the Desart—Return of the 
community. 

The chapel of St. Bruno, enclosing, as I have already 
mentioned, the altar of unhewn stone, erected by the 
holy founder of the Carthusian order, stands upon the 
most abrupt mass of the immediate group, and is ap- 
proached by a steep and rude pathway, which leads past 
the mouth of the cavern spring. 

The exterior of the edifice is in extremely bad taste ; 
the natural character of the rock is, on its summit, dis- 
guised by the soil, which, in laying the foundations of 
the building, was flung out, and used to level, or at least 
to soften down the picturesque irregularities of its scite ; 
thus destroying much of the natural character of the 
spot. 

The inconsequent and ill-proportioned peristyle which 
shelters the entrance, and the iron railing which guards 
the perpendicular edge of the rock, from whence you 
look down into the dark gulf, and listen to the roar of 
the torrent bellowing along its gloomy recesses, are in 
bad keeping with the magnificent character of all the 
surrounding objects ; but the disappointment which these 
occasion is forgotten as the door of the modest chapel 
falls back, and you pass the threshold. 

No wooden images, decked out in lace, gold leaf, and 
foil—no ill-executed martyrdoms or monkish miracles, 
harrow your feelings and shock your taste in this elegant 
little edifice. A floor of graceful if not costly mosaic, 
divides your attention with an altar cleanly and simple, 
surmounted by a figure skilfully cast in clay, represent- 
ing St. Bruno in prayer to the virgin, and attended by 
an angel; that, if divested of its accessaries, which are 
not creditable either to the taste or the skill of the origin- 
ator, would be strangely life-like and startling. It is 
overshadowed by a roof of wood, covered with moss, 
beneath which it is necessary to pass, in order to see the 
crumbling mass of rock that once served as the shrine 
of the saint, and which the before mentioned James de 
Merly has protected from farther decay by a substantial 





back of the altar, to enable the pious dead to look upon 
and even touch the holy relic. 

The frescoes on the walls of the chapel are so ad- 
mirable as to deceive you for a moment, when, on enter- 
ing the chapel, you look upon the six cowled figures 
occupying their several niches as casts rather than paint- 
ings; and the very legend of the lay brother who acts 
as your guide, told as it is beside that altar, and in the 
presence of those life-like portraitures of the individuals 
who form its subject,—all combine to inspire you with a 
calm and holy feeling, which, if it does not amount to a 
pitch of enthusiasm that induces you to put firm faith 
in the tale to which you listen, at least inspires you with 
an unaffected respect for the self-devoted men who sacri- 
ficed themselves in this Desart to a sincere, although per- 
haps mistaken piety. 

An inscription on the wall of the chapel informs the 
stranger that both this and the one in the valley dedicat- 
ed to the virgin, were repaired in 1820, at the expense 
of S. A. R. Monseigneur le Duc d’Angouleme, who in 
that year visited the Desart. 

But you will perhaps ask me for the legend to which 
F allude—it is simply this: that St. Hugo, the Bishop 
of Grenoble, saw a vision, in which the Carthusian De- 
sart was illuminated at midnight by the power of seven 
brilliant stars, which streamed down so bright a light 
that the forest depths were laid bare beneath their glory, 
the seven stars typifying the founder of the Chartreux 
and his six companions. These half dozen disciples are 
the four holy fathers, and the two no less holy brothers, 
whose effigies now occupy the walls of the chapel. 

Having given you the legend, I may as well briefly 
acquaint you with the natural origin of this extraordi- 
nary and far-famed establishment. 

Its founder, St. Bruno, was born of opulent parents, 
in the city of Cologne. Reared in great luxury, re- 
nowned for his high scientific attainments, and being, 
on the completion of his scholastic studies, elected to an 
important ecclesiastical office at Rheims, he was expect- 
ed by his friends to succeed to the first dignities of his 
profession. At this period he is said to have been visited 
at midnight by a vision, which inspired him with so 
great a disgust of the world, with its empty honours, 
and still more inconsequent frivolities, that he imme- 
diately forsook both the one and the other; and, accom- 
panied by three of his friends, buried himself in a wild 
and solitary retreat amid the desarts of Dauphiny. 

This spot was already known as the Valley of the 
Chartreuse, a name which it continued to bear, and ulti- 
mately transmitted to the order. For a time no habita- 
tion was attempted by the stern cenobites, which bore 
any likeness to the dwellings of men. Rude huts, lean- 
ing against the jagged sides of the rocks, or cells, formed 
of the damp and unwholesome caverns in the immediate 
neighbourhood, sufficed to the wants of the first fathers, 
while a small oratory was erected on an isolated poiat of 
rock, where they made their common orisons. But as 
the number of monks increased, it became necessary to 
provide more efficient protection against the severity of 
the mountain snows, and the wild tempests which rocked 
the mighty pines even to their roots; the little comeya- 
nity having been several times surprised by frightful 
avalanches, beneath which several of the brethren were 
buried. 

It was in 1296 that the scite of 
was selected, the previous establishment of the Cour- 


the present building 


rerie, which had succeeded to the huts and caverns al- 
ready alluded to, having been found stil insuificient to 
shelter the constantly augmenting community, and hence 
the origin of the noble pile, now known as the monas- 
tery of the Chartreuse. 

Saint Bruno did not witness the progress of his order; 
for the fame of his holiness, and of his extraordinary 
mental endowments, induced Pope Urban IL. to with- 
draw him from his mountain solitude by a summons to 
Rome. The holy cenobite attempted in vain to evade 
the invitation. He urged the inspiration under which 
he had sought the Desart,—the pledge that he had given 
to his companions,—the duties and example which he 
owed to the increased and still increasing community ; 
the papal will was absolute, and Saint Bruno bade fare- 
well to his holy brethren, to perform his new duties at 
Rome, and ultimately to die in Calabria. 

Frequent donations increased the possessions of the 
Chartreux, and they soon became the owners not only 











of their valley, but of a great portion of the defile of the 
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Guyer; and the only misfortune to which they appeared 
vulnerable as a community, was fire. I have already 
mentioned that on eight different occasions this evil over- 
took them, and not always from accident. The Char- 
treuse was partially destroyed from this cause in 1320, 
in 1371, in 1474, in 1510, and in 1562. 

This was bad enough; but as yet these conflagrations 
had been divine visitations, and the pious fraternity had 
seen in them only an additional incentive to prayer and 
penitence ; but ere long the hand of man was in the 
work, for in 1582, the Huguenots drove the monks from 
their desart home, and after having pillaged the monas- 
tery, burnt it down. 

Then followed the terrific fires of 1611 and 1676, 
which left no portion of the new erections standing, save 
the walls; for the Chartreux, with a perseverance based 
on piety, unmurmuringly restored their monastery after 
each conflagration on the same spot, which was endeat- 
ed to them by a thousand memories of their illustrious 
founder. 

During the revolution, when the children of St. Bruno 
were again scattered abroad, and forced back upon a 
world which they had voluntarily forsaken, all was _pil- 
laged and laid waste; but the buildings were left intact, 
as, from their situation, it was deemed useless to destroy 
them. 

I have already described to you the return of the 
brethren when the time of terror was overpast. But they 
returned not as they had departed: they came back shorn 
of their ancient possessions, pillaged of their painfully 
accumulated wealth,—to poverty, and privation, and in- 
significance. 

Thanks, however, as 1 before mentioned, to the cha- 
pel of the virgin in the Desart of Saint Bruno, the 
brotherhood have now secured themselves against the 
visitation of fire! Heaven knows they do not require a 
constant recurrence of this frightful scourge to deepen 
the privations and sufferings of their existence. 


—=>— 
LETTER XXXII. 


Influence of the locality—Subordinate monasteries—The Abbey 
of Witham—Recollections of Mr. Becktord—Conveunt in Po- 
Jand— Venetian monastery—Chartreuse of Rome. 


It is strange how I love the deep stillness of this aw- 
ful solitude! It is so unlike any other spot that I ever 
visited—so calm, so stupendous, and so holy, that it cre- 
ates a feeling as new as it is engrossing. 

The rushing of the many torrents,—the occasional 
screain of a bird of prey,—the prolonged and melan- 
choly sweeping of the wind among the pines,—but, 
above all, the clear calm ringing out of the conveut bell, 
are sounds in such perfect accordance with the whole 
aspect of the locality, that any outbreak of mere worldly 
enjoyment would jar upon the senses, and but poorly 
compensate for their absence, while the din of human 
contention and the fever of human strife could surely 
never withstand the soothing influence of the surround- 
ing objects. 

There is something imposing, too, as your eye rests 
gu the stapendous pile thus buried in the Desart, in the 
knowledge that no less than three hundred and sixty 
subordinate monasteries of the same rigid and self-deny- 
ing order once received their laws from this deep and 
prayer-awakened solitude, and accepted humbly and 
obediently the infliction of penitence and mortification 
from its superior. 

Though shorn of much of its splendour, fettered in 
its power, and crippled in its resources, there is a ma- 
jesty and a far-reaching pomp in the whole quiet aspect 
of the edifice, which satisfies the mind as it falls back 
upon the past. It is startling to reflect that in England 
—wheie the very existence of the Desart whence I now 
write is unknown to thousands—there were formerly no 
less than five Carthusian monasteries; the most distin- 
guished being that of Witham, on the property of the 
celebrated owner of Fonthill Abbey, whose visit to this 
interesting spot in 1782-3, is still remembered with en- 
thusiasm. 

The lay brother who attended us could describe his 
person, repeat many of his courteous expressions, ex- 
patiate on the avidity with which he listened to the holy 
legends, that by his own account must have been most 
liberally poured forth for his amusement, and on the 
fearless agility with which he penetrated to the deepest 
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“recesses of the bear-haunted forests, or clomb the jag- 


ged peaks of the vapour-crested and gigantic rocks. 

He remembered, too, and this with more gratulation 
than all the rest, that their distinguished guest had pro- 
mised to guard the tributary abbey of Witham from all 
heretic desecration, and to continue to the necessitous of 
the order wherever he might meet with them, the same 
munificence of which he had displayed such princely 
proofs in the Desart. 

It would appear that during the palmy days of the 
Carthusians, there was not a country throughout civil- 
ised Europe in which they did not possess a monastery, 
while, witb the usual tact and taste in the selection of 
localities for which the cowled inmates of religious houses 
have ever been famous, the position of many of them 
was eminently picturesque and beautiful. 

Thus in Poland a Carthusian convent rose in the 
centre of a calm and fertile island, over which the holy 
recluses could wander unnoted, and commune with their 
chastened spirits amid the low warbling of birds, the soft 
whispering of leaves, and the calm fall of waters. 

In the environs of Venice the sacred edifice was over- 
arched with boughs, nestled amid majestic trees, and 
wrapped from the gaze of the idle and the profane by 
the thick forest which surrounded it. 

In Rome—in the eternal city, where the glorious past 
touches palms with the inglorious present,—where the 
fallen column of mighty ages of freedom and heroism 
is overgrown by the rank weeds of slavery and degrada- 
tion,—where the vast and solemn ruins of by-past power 
of magnificence are flouted by the squalid and inconse- 
guent erection of modern insignificance,—the Carthu- 
sian monastery was erected amid mighty remnants of 
human greatness, prostrated by that Hand which no- 
thing can resist. 

This most appropriate of all localities for so rigid and 
self-abasing an order as that of St. Bruno, must indeed 
have afforded a constant and engrossing subject of 
thought to the brotherhood,—have taught them daily 
and hourly a lesson which must have penetrated to their 
heart of hearts, and have inspired them with a moe 
utter carelessness of worldly advantages, and a more 
thorough contempt for human undertakings, than the 
combined arguments of all the holy fathers of the church. 

How fully might the recluse enter into the nothing- 
ness of life, with its eager aspirations, its feverish ambi- 
tion, and its empty vanity, as he took his station beside 
some noble monument, half buried in the dust, and 
trampled under foot the lettered record of a half oblite- 
rated and quite forgotten name ! 


—<—>—— 
LETTER XXXIII. 


The forest-path—The death moss—The Pre aux-Vaches—Re- 
turn to the lazaretto—Poverty of the Chartreux—Leave-tak- 
i..g—Departure from the desart. 

Among the heaped-up rocks which cumber the forest 
in the rear of the interesting little oratory of St. Bruno, 
the wanderer occasionally finds a bank covered with the 
fragrant Alpine strawberry, tufts of the large-leafed fern, 
and clusters of scarlet geranium ; but all traces of these 
plants vanish as he advances, and all is again dark, stern 
and silent. 

On returning from the wild solitudes which we had 
been exploring, we left the Virgin’s chapel on our right ; 
and striking into the centre of the wood which fringes 
the side of a steep rock, on many of whose venerable 
pines hung wreaths of the grayish-coloured silken para- 
site, which is called in “ wood-craft” the deuth-moss, and 
which gives timely warning that the work of decay has 
commenced on the noble tree to which it clings, and that 
thus the axe will be no sacrilege; we suddenly emerged 
into broad day-light, and found ourselves on the edge of 
a grassy hill, affording admirable pasture to the monastic 
cattle, and called the Pré-aux-Vaches ; from whence we 
looked down upon the whole extent of the convent, with 
its long roofs, and numerous gables. 

Time bad passed on unheeded ; and as all our party 
had agreed to quit the Desart together at a stated hour, 
we hastily concluded our walk ; and arrived at the “ la- 
zaretto” just as the good lay-brother who provided for our 
wants made his appearance from the convent. 

Our frugal meal had not been long concluded, when I 
was startled by a ceremony, which however simple, 
jarred upon all the romantic associations of a determined 
“convent-hunter” like myself; to whom the circum- 





stance was altogether without precedent. I allude to the 
presentation of a bill, regularly drawn out item by item, 
as though we had been sojourning in a hotel. 

This custom has been entailed on the Chartreux by 
their necessities; the order having been, as I have al- 
ready stated, much impoverished since the revolution, 
by being deprived of the produce of their forests; and 
left dependent, in a great degree, upon the piety or gene. 
rosity of casual visiters. 

Thus, those who can afford no more, have the oppor- 
tunity of barely remunerating the good fathers for what 
they have positively received at their hands; while they 
who have alike the inclination and the power to be more 
munificent, are left at liberty to make such additions as 
they may think proper, in return for the courtesy and 
kindness of their reception. 

I have preserved the bill that was presented to us as a 
curious relic; and have now only to add, that we have 
received a pressing invitation to return, at some future 
period, from the good-humoured, garrulous, old lay-bro- 
ther, in whose favour we have made great progress during 
our stay ; amd to whom I am indebted for the brief re- 
sumé of the history of his order, which I sent to you in 
a former letter. 

I was much amused by his manner of taking the mo- 
ney ; his open palm being covered by the skirt of his 
robe, as though to secure him from its contaminating 
contact; and the ceremony being rendered still more 
edifying by the prostration with which it terminated, and 
the earnest salute that he bestowed on the stone floor of 
the cell. 

Have I succeeded in giving you even an idea of La 
Grande Chartreuse? If so, my coming pilgrimage to 
St. Laurent-du-Pont will be rendered less fatiguing. 

The mules are at the gate 

Farewell ! alike to you, and to the Carthusian Desarts, 


—~—_- 


LETTER XXXIV. 


The Grenoble library—Carthusian MSS—Jesuitical novels—MS. 
of a work by Ste. Catherine—Decrees of Gratian—Autograph 
letters—L’Abbe Fleury—Priestly politeness—The Abbess of 
St. Germain en Laye—Piety of the sixteen century—Mde. de 
Maintenon and the British court— Works of Mde. de Guyon— 
Controversy—Jesuitical tenets—Conventua ‘ reading—Pas- 
cal’s “ Lettres Provinciales*—La Bruyere's ‘‘ Dialogues sur 
le Quietisme”—Paraphrase of the Pater Noster of the Moli- 


nists—Lampoon. 
Grenoble. 


Once more I am at Grenoble, but with a heart and an 
imagination still full of La Grande Chartreuse; and I 
have this moment returned from the library, where I 
have spent the day among the Carthusian MSS., sent 
hither for greater security at the period of the revolution. 
The authorities of the town have been even more true 
to their trust than was anticipated by the Desart-fathers, 
for they have refused to restore them; and they now 
form one of the most interesting features of their collec- 
tion, amounting to no less than 500! 

On running my eye over the catalogue, I was some- 
what startled to come upon a work entitled “ Recueil 
de Nouvelles de Literature, et autres, 2 tom. 4to. 18me. 
siecle.” Novels in a Carthusian convent! I could 
scarcely believe that I had read aright; until I found, 
written beneath the name of the work, the following 
amusing note :—* On attribue ces Nouvelles & Tricaud ; 
mais elles ont été tronquées par Dom de la Marez, Char- 
treux de Lyon; qui en a retranché tout ce qui lui a paru 
contraire aux Jesuites.” 

Ex pede Hercules ! 

The first MS. which attracted my curiosity, was 
written in a most crabbed and difficult autograph by a 
Chartreux, in the beginning of the seventeenth century ; 
having been by him translated from the original Italian 
of « La bienheureuse Catherine,” which bienheureuse 
Catherine I imagine to have been Ste. Catherine of 
Sienna, as I remember to have seen other works by her 
hand; and am not aware that the original saint of that 
name blended her piety with literature. 

Be my suggestion correct ar not, it is nevertheless 
certain that a more extraordinary production never fell 
under my observation. It is entitled “A Dialogue 
between God,—the Body,—the Soul,—Self-love,—the 
Mind,—and Humanity ;” and is closely written in one 
octavo volume. 

It is a species of mystical prose poem, and commences 
by a dialogue between the body and the soul: each is 
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scalous of the supremacy of the other, and of the influ- 
‘ence of that supremacy upon its own impulses; and, 
under these circumstances, is anxious to be enabled to 
" emancipate itself from time to time from the thraldom of 
the compulsatory partnership; and as this can only be 
” effected by the one party becoming annihilated during 
| the term of the other’s liberty, each is fearful to place so 
much trust in the fair dealing of its companion, lest it 
~ should, in the enjoyment of its new and untrammeled 
state of existence, forget to resume its natural chain at 
> the r period. 
Ia this difficulty they call in Self-love, to arbitrate be- 
” tween them ; then they add Mind to their consultations, 
* —and Humanity; and finally the Creator appears upon 
” the scene, who convinces them that their pre-ordained 
and present state is that which is the most certain to 
 conduce to the individual benefit of each ; and the pious 
_ Catherine concludes with a prayer that she may also have 
" grace given unto her to see that “ whatever is, is right.” 
_ Do not imagine that I had courage to read the whole 
" of this extravagant rhapsody. I did in truth spend a 
_ couple of hours over it ; but as the Carthusian caligraphy 
| grew from bad to worse, after deciphering the first fifty 
| | pages, I e’en did as the children do with Jack the Giant- 
’ Killer, when their curiosity is more powerful than their 
 patience,—I took a peep at the conclusion. 
_ So moch for the subject of a work written by a saint, 
and translated by a monk! I will now give you a spe- 
_ cimen of the style—it is the body which speaks :— 
_ «I want to eat, to drink, to sleep, and to take pleasure 
_ in something, in order that thou mayest enjoy me when 
thou requirest me; and if thou wouldst have the advan- 
' tage of my wits, do not make me labour much, for if I 
~ am tired, I cannot attend to thy affairs; but if, on the 
contrary, thou wilt condescend to my necessities, thou 
 may’st recreate thy spirit in thinking, that if God hath 
" created so many delectable and pleasant things for a 
mortal body, he has made greater and more numerous 
’ for the immortal soul.” 
The soul replies in a manner not one whit more logi- 
_ calor pious. I have translated the passage literally ; 
and it must be confessed that the learned saint and the 
holy Carthusian have bequeathed to posterity a very 
pretty specimen of the mystical absurdity of the seven- 
~ teenth century. 
Of a very different description is another monkish 
_ MS., written on vellum, large folio, with illuminated 
_ vignettes and capitals, exquisitely painted and gilt, and 
in fine preservation. It is a “Collection of the decrees 
_ of Gratian,” a Benedictine monk of the twelfth century. 
The volume terminates with a large miniature, repre- 
_ senting a monarch in the act of unrolling a genealogical 
_ table, and habited in the costume of the eighth century,— 
_ a blue tunic sprinkled with embroidered flowers, and a 
scarlet mantle, It is a very curious volume. 
_ I was next attracted by a collection of autograph let- 
| ters. The first that I read was from the Abbe Fleury, 
author of the “ Ecclesiastical History,” bearing date Oc- 
tolgr, 1697, and addressed to Dom le Masson, prior of 
Ia Grande Chartreuse, and general of the order. It 
consisted of three pages of acknowledgment for his « Life 
of Monseigneur the Bishop of Geneva,” and was an 
amusing specimen of priestly politeness. 

I afterwards found half a dozen others on the same 
subject; among which were the autographs of Dumas, 
Picard, the Jesuit Ignacio Carvocio, and the Cardinal Le 
> Camus. A very affecting letter from William Ayrault, 
” Archbishop of Paris, requesting the prayers of the Char- 
 treux on account of his great age; and one from Dom le 
Masson himself, to M. de la Grange, Docteur de Sor- 
bonne, expressing his regret that his Life of the Bishop 
of Geneva had given so much offence to the Genevese 
monks, 

The next letter on which I chanced, was enveloped 
in a copy of the reply that had been sent to it. It was 
from the Abbess of the Ursulines of St. Germain en Laye, 
~ and is curious from affording a glimpse of the times. It 
bears date August 16, 1696 ; and commences, like many of 
the others, with acknowledgments to Dom le Masson for his 
work, written in a style which smacks more of the court 
than the cloister,‘ Less than the piety and erudition 
of St. Francois de Sales, would not have sufficed to the 
historian of the holy Lord Bishop of Geneva,” &c. 

After this complimentary flourish, the good abbess 
ges on to recommend to his prayers the young Count 
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David, son of the Countess d’Almont, lady of honour to 





the queen, who had been made captive by the Turks; 
and Madame de Maintenon, for whom she requests a 
copy of one of his previous works. She expatiates at 
great length, not only on the piety of Mde. de Mainte- 
non and the French king, but also on that of their Bri- 
tannic majesties, and the persons composing their court. 

She then proceeds to inveigh against the writings of 
Madame de Guyon, which she declares to have perverted 
the minds, and undermined the principles of her commu- 
nity ; and adds that Mde. de Maintenon has caused her 
to be arrested and imprisoned. The letter concludes 
with entreaties for his prayers, and reiterated acknow- 
ledgments. 

The reply, which is also lengthy, expresses the pious 
joy of the Carthusian general at the intelligence of the 
goodly state of the courtly consciences, afforded by the 
letter of the abbess; the presentation of -opies of his 
works both to herself and Mde. de Mainte: on ; and con- 
gratulations on the imprisonment of Mde. de Guyon, 
whose writings he declares to have withdrawn from all 
the Carthusian convents, and burnt; and of which he 
says—“ Ces beaux livres empvisonnés d’un venin qui 
gagne le ceur sans qu’on s’en appercoive ;”’ and he then 
recommends to the attention of the abbess a compilation 
of his own, expressly fitted to the use of convents; con- 
cluding, like herself, with a string of compliments, which 
would not have disgraced a more worldly correspondent. 

You may, perhaps, be curious to know the nature of 
these works, which had power to alarm an Urseline 
abbess, to awaken the wrath of a Carthusian general, 
and to cause the imprisonment of their author; that 
author being, moreover, a woman. 

They were sectarian writings growing out of the 
famous controversy between the Molinists and the Jan- 
senists, which agitated France for more than a hundred 
years; and which gave the vindictive Richelieu an op- 
portunity of sending Jean Duverger de Hauranne, the 
accomplished Abbe de Saint Cyran, whom he personally 
hated, to the Chateau de Vincennes. 

The order of the Jesuits sprang to life during these 
times of storm and dissension, and their desire of power 
plunged them at once headlong in the controversy. An in- 
genious and seductive system of metaphysics drew around 
them a numerous party, it was founded on the opinions 
of the Spanish Jesuit Molina, who designated it /a Sci- 
ence Moyenne, and who declared man to be gifted with 
sufficient grace to work out his own salvation, of which 
he was at liberty to avail himself or not, as he saw fit; 
and to be thus possessed of a power which rendered him, 
in a great degree, independent of his Creator. 

Suarez, his successor, corrected this system in part, by 
asserting that grace infallibly operated in the soul with- 
out any human volition ; although mankind had power 
to resist, or to yield to it at will. 

The contrary doctrine of the Jansenists requires no ex- 
planation. 

Mde. de Guyon was a writer of the Jesuitical party, 
—a woman of warm imagination, and specious rhetoric. 
The effect of so comfortable a creed on monkish morals 
and conventual principles must be apparent at a glance ; 
and the works of this champion of Molinism were soon 
found in the hands of every female community in France. 

The ideal freedom which they preached was welcome 
to the self-love of the cloistered nuns; it aroused their 
dormant energies,—they began to reflect—even to rea- 
son,—and the poison of self-indulgence mingled with the 
attempt at self-knowledge. Partially uneducated, totally 
ignorant of the world, and the world’s ways, dazzled at 
once by the matter and the manner of these insidious 
works, each weak-minded and deluded sisterhood made 
its abbess tremble on her cushioned chair. The fear of 
the effects of evil being removed, the evil itself ceased to 
exist for them asa sin, and became mere matter of expe- 
diency ; and it was at length reserved for ridicule to effect 
that, in which the “ most potent, grave, and reverend” 
fathers of the Romish church had failed. 

The “holy” satire contained in Pascal's “ Lettres 
Provinciales,’ which Despreaux declared to be superior 
to all writings, either ancient or modern; and which 
Bossuet, when asked of what work he should have wished 
himself the author, had he not written his own, imme- 
diately named—the “ Lettres Provinciales” gave the 
first death-blow to the sect of the Molinists: and these 
were followed by the seven “ Dialogues sur le Quiétisme” 4 
of La Bruyére, which were not, however, printed until 
after his death ; and were then edited by the Abbe Dupin, 





who added two more “ Dialogues” of his own, and pub- 
lished the work in Paris, in 1699, under the title of 
‘‘ Dialogues Posthumes de la Bruyére sur Ja Quiétisme.”’ 

The ridicule was so pungent, the satire so biting, that 
it required even less talent and wit than were bestowed “4 
upon it by the author to make it universally acceptable, 
save to the sectarians whom it attacked. 

It is now extremely rare; and it may not be amiss to 
give you anidea of its style, which I think you will agree 
with me displays more pleasantry than piety. Here is 
the Pater Noster, as assumed to be reformed by the 
Molinists—I will not even permit myself to translate it :— 

“ Dieu, qui n’étes pas plus au ciel que sur la terre et 
dans les enfers, qui étes présent partout, je ne veux, 
ni ne désire que votre nom soit sanctifié ; vous savez ce 
qui nous convient: si vous voulez qu’il le soit il le sera, 
sans que je le veuille et le désire: que votre royaume 
arrive, ou n’arrive pas, cela m’est indifférent. Je ne 
vous demande pas aussi que votre volonté soit faite en 
la terre comme au ciel ; elle le sera malgré que j’en aie ; 
c’est A moi & m’y résigner. Donnez-nous a tous notre 
pain de tous les jours, qui est votre grace, ou ne nous le 
donnez pas ; je ne soubaite de |’avoir ni d’en étre privé. 
De méme, si vous me pardonnez mes crimes comme je 
pardonne a cuex qui m’ont offensé, tant mieux; si vous 
m’en punissez, au contraire, par la condemnation, tant 
mieux encore, puisque c’est votre bon plaisir: enfin, mon 
Dieu, je suis trop abandonné a votre volonté pour vous 
prier de me délivrer des tentations et du péché.” 

I think you will allow that this specimen of contro- 
versial satire is more curious than edifying; and I trust 
that you will pardon @ long digression, whose only apolo- 
gy must be found in my desire to explain to you the 
nature of the works denounced by the two holy corres- 
pondents of the Grenoble library. 

The next MS. was an extraordinary one to have been : 
preserved among the papers of so pious a personage as a 
prior of the Chartreuse. It is an anonymous lampoon, 
without date or address, written in a fine buld hand, upon 
half a sheet of foolscap. It appeared to me sufliciently 
curious to be worthy of transcription, as it was evidently 
addressed to an ecclesiastic, and the superscription had 
been as evidently purposely torn away. Its very anti- 
quity rendered it remarkable, as it naturally engendered 
a suspicion, that had it not been matter of interest to the 
learned and pious Dom le Masson, it would have been 
long since destroyed. 

Here it is: 


Paris depuis longtemps contre vous se dechaine, 
Et je crois que la cour en vit & vos dépens ; ig 
Voulez-vous au public ne donner plus de peine, 
Maurice, écoutez bien ces avis importans. 
Condamnez vous enfin a faire residence, the 
Et n’embarrassez plus la cour 
De vostre importune présence— } 
On vous y voit et nuict et jour. h 
Contentez vous d’un benefice, 
Ce point n’est pas indifferent, 
En avoir dix c’est avarice, 
Saint Augustin n’en eut pas tant. 
Mais surtout plus de jeu, plus de galanterie, 
Plus d’aventure, dont on vie— 
Ce menage ne convient pas 
Au plus suint de tous les estats. 
Songez encore & vous défaire 
De ce qui vous rend odieux, 
Vostre ton de Samare, et vos airs de Corsaire, 
Vous donnent dans le monde un travers furieux, 
C’est a dire, Maurice, en language vulgaire, 
Soyez humble, doux, gracieux, 
Ne songez plus a mordre sur personne, j 
Et mettez a profit les avis qu’on vous donne, 
Il vous en coutera, mais vous en vaudrez mieux. 
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Is it not a singular morceau to be found among the 
papers of a monk? 

I shall quit Grenoble with regret ; and we have decided 
not to travel by the Alpine road, but to take the safer 
route by Valence and Avignon, We have had cheering 
accounts of the decrease of cholera at Marseilles since 
we arrived here, which makes me less reluctant to re- 
turn. 

I am also anxious to see the letters that must be 
awaiting me. 

Once more, farewell. 
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LETTER XXXV. 

Dupaty at Genoa—Apostrophe to Marseilles—Last look at the 
Carthusian Desarts—Fertile country—Moiran—Signs, pious 
and facetious—Apposite aphorism of a Parisian—Value of 
trifles in the aggregate—Village of Feure—A glimpse of Eng- 
land—Vinay—Saint Marcellin—Romans—Striking change of 
landscape—Home ! : 

Valence. 

When the celebrated Dupaty visited Genoa, he passed 
from her palaces to her galleys. And how feelingly does 
he exclaim—* Génes, tes palais ne sont encore ni assez 
élevés, ni assez étendus, ni assez nombreux, ni assez bril- 
lants ; on apercoit tes galéres.” 

In like manner, though with greater selfishness, despite 
what I declared at the conclusion of my last letter, as I 
approach Marseilles I too am tempted to apostrophise in 
my turn—* Marseille, malgré ton beau ciel, et ta belle 
mer, je me souviens toujours de ton cholera !” 

Thus far our journey has been delightful. We left 
Grenoble by the Voreppe road, and I turned a “ last, long, 
lingering look” at the northward path, leading to the 
Grande Chartreuse. 

About a mile beyond Voreppe we arrived at the sum- 
mit of a hill, whence we looked down on a country of 
extreme beauty: apple orchards and vines clothed the 
valley, and many of the rocks to about mid-height— 
walnut and olive trees, corn, lupin, and millet fields, 
were to be seen on every side; and all the way thence 
to Moiran, the landscape, if possible, increased in rich- 
ness. 

I was amused by the signs of the wine-houses on this 
road, almost every one of them being “Le grand St. 
Francois,” or “Le petit St. Jean-Baptiste,” or “ Notre 
Dame de Pieté ;’’ save in one or two instances, where 
the proprietors had piqued themselves on being witty. 
‘T'wo of these were droll enough: each, as is common in 
this country, had a huge sun-dial painted above the door. 
The motto of the first was “ Hora Bibendi;” while the 
second was poetical as well as facetious, and sported this 
distich : 


«“ Courier, avance ! 
Car il est plus tard que tu ne pense.” 


These things, I am well aware, are trifles: but is it not 
by trifles that we collect the aggregate of national cha- 
racter ? 

An intelligent man, with whom I was in company at 
Paris, was conversing with me on the subject of travel, 
and, I well remember, made the following remark: « Ma- 
dame, a force de trop voir, on ne voit rien; on s’accou- 
tume a des choses étrangéres, et on oublie que chez soi 


: zc 
on ne les voit pas. 





I was immediately impressed with the truth of this 
aphorism: it is one which assuredly all travellers would 
do wel! to bear in mind. £n masse, mankind differ but | 
little. ‘The same passions, the same propensities, the | 
same hopes, and fears, and pursuits, are to be found in 
every civilised country: it is in the detail that nations | 
exhibit the effects of climate, and education, and reli- 
giou—the great chain of humanity is various only in the | 
fashioning of its separate links. 

A trifle frequently goes far in developing a character, | 
as a touch will often bring out a portrait; and thus ob- 
servers of bagatelles, though they may be neither wits 
nor philosophers, will at least be guiltless of traveling 
from “ Dan to Beersheba,” and finding “ all barren.” 

The little town of Moiran is poor, ill-built, and filthy ; | 
but the valley which it dominates is so fertile, that the 
hemp frequently grows nearly to the height of the houses. | 

| 
1 


| 
| 
| 


Its commerce in floor-cloths is considerable; and in con- 
sequence of the extreme fertility of the neighbourhood, 
it is commonly entitled le roignon de la Dauphiné. The 
magnificent garden of M. Voisac is the only remarkable 
feature of the town. 

I was particularly struck with the cheerfulness of the 
little village of Feure, about a league from Moiran; all | 
was light, cleanly, and picturesque: a sparkling stream | 
turned the wheel of a mill, immediately by the side of 
the road, and then ran shimmering along in the sunshine, 
to hide itself in a thick wood of willows and alders. | 
Upon several roofs, gourds had been fancifully trained ; | 
and the huge green and yellow fruit, and the large fan- | 


like leaves, now lay basking in the hot sunshine on the | 


glittering tiles. | 
The small town of Tullins, with its pretty promenade, 


reminded me in its immediate vicinity of England— 
with its hedges of sloes, blackberries, and hips—its elder- 
trees, and its bank covered with wild thyme, and vocal 
with bees; but as we advanced, the resemblance ceased. 
The Alps closed in upon the valley, and among the vines 
huge tumuli, like the graves of giants, heaved up their 
rocky bosoms to the sky; while at the base of the moun- 
tain chain, the Isere played in and out among the lesser 
heights like a spoiled child—forming small islands, many 
of them clothed with verdure, and worthy to have been 
fairy colonies in the fanciful days of Oberon or Ariel. 

We passed Vinay at a moment when its narrow streets 
were all alive with people returning from the mass, and 
making their way to the Place, where the pole was al- 
ready decorated for the royal game of the cidle, and sur- 
rounded by all the best marksmen of the neighbourhood, 
each emulous to carry off the prize. 

A short distance farther, and the handsome steeple of 
the church of St. Marcellin rose into the sky ; and having 
passed a new stone bridge, flung over the torrent which 
was leaping and bellowing in the gulf beneath us, we 
rattled through an ancient Roman gateway, now fast 
going to decay, and at once found ourselves in the De- 
partment de ia Drome. 

Thence to Romans the road is remarkably good, and 
the country charming: the Alps recede—the whole scene 
takes a milder character—the smiling and the lovely re- 
place the stern and the magnificent—and it is as though 
Nature, weary of playing Beatrice, had decked herself in 
beauty and in youth to enact Juliet. 

Having passed the ruined ramparts and turret-crowned 
gate of Romans, we crossed the Isere, which was hurry- 
ing on to fling itself into the Rhone at Tournon, and 
shortly afterwards arrived here, whence we shall reach 
Marseilles by Avignon and Aix. 

On my arrival at home—but can this word lend itself 
to the mere residence of some few, fleeting months? 
Surely not: the Dei Penatei build not their altars for 
such temporary worship. The very word “home” has 
associations too holy to be thus lightly breathed—thus 
idly appropriated. Can I call that spot “ home” where 
your smile has never come? where the voice of maternal 
tenderness has never been echoed back by my own heart ? 
Oh! no, no—kindness and affection have made a “ re- 
posoir” of my sunshiny southern chamber: a thousand 
little accustomed objects will greet me as I look around. 
But more than this is required to constitute “home ;” 
there must be memories as well as smiles—duties as well 
as indulgences—there must be the chain of a thousand 
unbroken links, which we cast from us when we play the 
truant, and exchange “ home”’ for the world, 

Thus, then, I must recommence my paragraph, and 
amend my phrase, by saying, that when I arrive once 
more at Marseilles, I shall endeavour to make acquaint- 
ance with its lions, should it possess any—and where is 
there not something to be seen and learnt? And mean- 
while I bid you once more, farewell. Nor will you regret 
that I do so; for my fatigue has prostrated my intellects : 
and to borrow a favourite Provencal expression, “ Je suis 
triste comme un bonnet de nuit.” 


Commend me to your “charmed” circle. I always 


| retain, even amid my (ristesse, taste enough to appreciate 


its attractions, 
—— 


LETTER XXXVI. 


Cemetery of Marseilles—Fatal presentiment--Peculiar feature 
of the spot—Cholera-trenches--Frightful panic—Iudividual 
hervism—Revolt in the grave-yard—Graves of the plague smit- 
ten—Aflecting inscription. 

Marseilles. 
Where, think you, have I commenced my researches 


| since my return hither? Even where my morbid feeling 


beckoned me: in the cemetery of the city ! 

Yes—with the smouldering remains of the disease 
slowly extinguishing about me—with the sound of the 
tombereaux yet ringing in my ears—with visions of their 
death-freight still rising before my eyes—TI have been to 
look upon the resting-place of the thousands, who, during 
my brief residence in the south, have been “ laid to rest” 
in the burying-ground of Marseilles, 

It is as though some fatal presentiment had warned 
the authorities of the town that death would soon be busy 
with them; for, after having contented themselves for 
years with a necropolis whose narrow limits were alto- 
gether incompatible with the extent and population of 
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the city, they have lately enclosed an immense space, o! 
which the original burying-ground forms a very incong. 
quent portion—having for this purpose purchased severg| 
bastides, the whole of which have been pulled down to 
give place to this city of the dead, save one, which is now 
occupied by the guardian of the graves, 

I should scarcely have considered this spot worthy of 
comment or description, did it not now present one fea. 
ture peculiarly its own. In common with other con. 
tinental grave-yards, it possesses its tombs wreathed with 
flowers, and planted with shrubs: its tall dark cypresses, 


and its low crosses of black wood, lettered with white, 4 
But, alas! its distinguishing characteristic is one of § 


horror rather than sadness—of dismay rather than re. 
signation, 

Imagine a space of ground, somewhat exceeeding six 
acres, devoted to the victims of one deadly malady! At 
first each body was committed singly to the grave : it had 
its own little spot of earth—its own distinguishing cross— 
its own garland of immortelles. Affection and regret had 
yet a resting-place for the imagination—the tears of ten- 
derness could be wept upon the tomb of the beloved and 
lost. But this “luxury of wo” endured not long: the 
number of victims increased, not only daily, but hourly— 


the city streets became one vast funeral procession—the | 


population which had thronged the walks now crowded 
the burial-place ; and, too frequently, they who dug the 
graves, died as they hollowed them, and shared them with 
their employers. 

Others, as they plied their frightful task, recognised 
among the victims some friend, or relative, or parent; 
and with the partial insanity of despair, sickening at the 
sight of their own hurried and imperfect work, sought 
to violate the prouder tombs around them in order ts 
deposite within their recesses the remains of those who 
had been dear to them ! 

Then came the second und still more revolting stage 
of the hallucination of misery. It was on one of the 
most fatal days of the disease—a bright sunshiny morn. 
ing of July, when sea and sky were blue and beautiful; 
and nature, pranked out in her garb of loveliness, seemed 
to mock at human suffering ; that suddenly as the city 
groaned with victims, those who had hitherto laden the 
death-carts, and carried them forth to burial, withdrew 
despairingly from the task, and litc.ally left the dead to 
bury their dead. 


For a brief interval the panic was frightful; the _ 
scorching heat of the unclouded sun—the rapid effects § 


of the disease upon the bodies—the difficulty of procur- 
ing substitutes for the revolting duty—all conspired to 


excite the most intense alarm, lest the effluvia of putre- | 


faction should be superadded to the miasma which was 
already feeding the malady. 
In this extremity, the mayor of the town addressed 


himself to three young men, of whose courage and reso- a 


lution he had a high opinion, and who instantly con- 
sented to devote themselves to the preservation of their 
fellow citizens. The sexton, measuring and hollowing 
out his narrow space of earth, was replaced by workmen 
flinging up the soil from deep trenches, extending some 
hundred feet in length; while the courageous trio who 
had undertaken to transport the bodies, speedily filled up 
the common grave which was thus prepared for them. 
The same prayer was murmured over a score; the 
tinkling of the same little bell marked the service per- 
formed for a hundred, whose sealed ears heard not the 


sound; and for a while the work went on in silence. i 


But that silence was at length rudely and strangely 
broken. Human nature, wrought up to its last point of 
endurance, acknowledged no authority—spurned at all 


daty—and the tools of the workmen were cast down as | 


they sprang out of the trenches, and refused to pursue 
their task. 


It must have been a frightful scene, and one never to 


be forgotten, when the gleaming of bayonets was appa- 


rent within the walls of the grave-yard, and the troops |” 
stood silently along the edge of the trenches, partially | 


heaped with dead; compelling, by the mute eloquence 
of their arms, the labours of the living! And this ina 


burial-place ! where all should be still, and solemn, and i 


sacred ! 

The compulsatory work was completed, and I stood 
yesterday upon this spot of frightful memories, beside 
the long, deep, common graves of upwards of four thou- 
sand of the plague-smitten. The sun was shining upon 


them—insects were humming about them, on those 
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which had been first filled up, the rapid vegetation of 
this fine climate had already shed a faint tinge of ver- 
dure; above them spread a sky of the brightest blue 
without a cloud: on one side the eye rested on the dis- 
tant city, and the ear caught the busy hum of its 
streets ; on the other, swelling hills and rich vineyards 
stretched far into the distance; but they lay there long, 
and silent, and saddening—the mute records of a visita- 
tion which has steeped the city in tears of blood. 

It was awful, as I paused beside these vast tumuli, to 
remember that two short months had peopled them—to 
stand there, and to picture to myself the anguish and the 
suffering, the terror and the despair, amid which they 
were wrought ; to know that within their hidden recesses 
were piled indiscriminately the aged and the young, the 
nursling and the strong man, the matron and the maiden ; 
and, above all, it was affecting to trace the hand of sur- 
viving tenderness which had planted the record-cross, 
and the tributary wreath, upon some spot of the vast 
sepulchre, which was believed to cover the regretted one. 
I say believed : for who could measure with his eye that 
fatal trench, and make sure note of the narrow space 
where his own lost one lay, above, or beneath, or in the 
midst of that hour’s victims ? 

Would you endeavour to divest yourself of these re- 
volting images, they are brought back upon you with 
tenfold force, as you pause at the termination of the 
trenches; for there your eye falls on a tall black cross, 
crowned with immortelles, and bearing the inscription : 


Choleviques du Mots ve Juillet. 


You turn away with the blood quivering in your veins, 
and a second cross, wreathed and fashioned like the first, 
marks the graves of the 


Choleviques d’ Aout et Septembre. 


And here, thanks to an all-gracious Providence! the 
last formed trench yet yawns hollow and empty for full 
two thirds of its length. The destroying angel slowly 
furls his wings—death, glutted with prey, pauses in his 
work of devastation— ; 

I do not think that I shall again have courage to enter 
the cemetery. 

—<>——_- 


LETTER XXXVII. 


Sineere sympathy---Pilgrimage to Notre Dame-de-la-Garde--- 
Cours Bonaparte—Corinthian column—Political “ Alias’— 
Magnificent scenery—Colony of the Catlins—Ascent to the 
chapel—Ex Votas—Effigy of the Virgin—Absurd exhibition— 
The wooden leg—Triumphal arch—Puget the sculptor—The 
classical and the incongruous—Singular rock—Vintage-dinner. 


Belle de Mai, near Marseilles. 


How greatly, how gratefully do I thank you for your 
charming letter, which I have this moment received ! 

I feel the sincerity of your sympathy, and am fully 
sensible to the kindness with which it is expressed. You 
ever intuitively obey the precepts of the wise king, who 
bade men forbear to “ pour vinegar upon nitre,” or to 
“ sing songs to a heavy heart.” What the harp of Da- 
vid was to the demon Saul, your letter has been to me. 

You have received, you tell me, my first despatch from 
the Grande Chartreuse ; I smiled at your apostrophe to 
the commodious bags of courteous diplomatists. Was 
it a merry comment on its unconscionable length ? 

I have already read your letter three times: the first 
from anxiety, the second from affection, and the third 
from admiration: thus I learnt progressively that you 
were well; that I was as dear to you as when we parted ; 
and that you were as warm-hearted, and as fine-witted, 
as when I used to sit beside you at , while you ban- 
died philosophy with L——, metaphysics with L 
B—, and discussed theology with the benign and reve- 
rend dean of 

In those hours I was perhaps prouder of your friend- 
ship than I am at this moment; but assuredly you were 
not so dear to me as you are now. You are one of 
those whom the amber of my affection would gather up, 
and surround, and protect from all worldly casualties, 
were such indeed in my power: as it is, I can only love 
you, and pray for you. 

I yesterday made my purposed pilgrimage to the chapel 
of Notre-Dame-de-la-Garde; passing by the Cours Bona. 
parte, which, after having, during the restoration of the 
late royal family, borne the “ alias” of the « Cours Bour- 
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bon,” has now resumed its original name; upon the 
same principle as the Corinthian column, which crowns 
the hill at the extremity of its avenue of elms, has re- 
stored to its “high place” the bust of Napoleon, which 
now looks proudly down upon the city, in lofty scorn of 
the temporary usurpation of the eighteenth Louis. 

The four modest fountains of the Cours” were pour- 
ing forth their sparkling waters; the leafy branches of 
the elms were quivering in a light breeze; the noble 
houses on either side the avenue were gleaming white 
in the sunshine ; and as we mounted the shrub-planted 
height, that leads by a gentle and winding path to the 
foot of the rock on which the fort is seated, the broad 
blue sea spread out its bark-studded bosom immediately 
before us; while at our feet the busy city was mapped 
out in all its extent; and its fine port, its ancient hotel 
de ville, elaborately ornamented by Puget; its plain, 
substantial-looking college ; its densely-grouped dwell- 
ings, and its many steeples; contrasted strikingly with 
the more distant landscape, whose hills and valleys were 
dotted over with the twenty thousand country-houses of 
its immediate vicinity. 

I can compare the country round Marseilles to nothing 
which it more resembles, than a city that has been scat- 
tered by a whirlwind. Collect the dastides together, 
and you have a second, and by no means inconsiderable 
town ; they are unlike any suburbs that I ever remember 
to have seen. 

On our left lay the entrance to the port, between the 
forts of St. John and St. Nicholas ; and close beside the 
walls of the latter, we could distinguish a portion of the 
‘ruin of the ancient abbey of St. Victor. 

Another turn in the road as we ascended, brought us 
opposite to the islands of Pomegue, Ratoneau, and If; 
the little bay of Dieu-donné, crowded with vessels in 
quarantine; and the two small rocks, entitled les Isles 
des Pendus, which name they are supposed to have ac- 
quired from the fact of some executions having formerly 
taken place upon them; while in the distance the pigmy 
island of Planier, with its lofty lighthouse girdled by the 
blue waters, cut against the clear sky. 

On the edges of the coast the singular colony of the 
Catlins, invited to Marseilles at the termination of the 
plague, which in 1720 devastated the city, and carried 
off nearly the whole of the native fishermen, still holds 
alike its station, and its privilege of transporting fish, 
duty free, to the market of the town. This little com- 
munity continues to this day almost as distinct from the 
great mass of the native population, as on that of its 
establishment; its members intermarry among them- 
selves, and they retain alike the garb and the dialect 
which they first brought to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The ascent of the rock is very precipitous, and the 
road rough and difficult; yet from twenty to thirty pil- 
grims may sometimes be seen ascending it barefooted, 
to pay their homage and perform their penance to the 
very popular Madonna who gives her name to the chapel. 

I had been told that the said chapel contained many 
fine paintings; and you may consequently imagine my 
disappointment when, on entering, I found myself in a 
gloom like that of twilight ; surrounded by walls almost 
entirely covered with the vilest daubs, and the most 
trumpery engravings—the votive offerings of bigotry and 
superstition. 

Half a score of tall, slender wax tapers were burning 
round the effigy of the Virgin, which is in the worst 
possible taste ; being coarse and clumsy, and moreover 
incrusted with gold leaf. It stands upon a gilt globe, 
and is hung all over with trinkets and chains, until it 
presents just the appearance of a figure intended to grace 
the counter of a jeweller. Among other appendages, 
the infant carries in its hand a small white silk reticule, 
fringed with gold lace ! 

The tunny fish was not visible, for being too large to 
serve as an ornament, it is only produced on occasions 
of ceremony. 

I did not, as you will readily believe, waste many 
minutes at the shrine; but began to look about me as 
well as I could in the partial darkness. In an obscure 
corner I found a lovely head of a Madonna, ruined by 
having been perforated by a nail. Over a small altar 
hung an indifferent “ Descent from the cross ;” and be- 
hind a pillar another very dilapidated painting, of which, 
in the obscurity of the niche, I could not even seize the 














subject ; but the ex votos were multitudinous ! and never 


could I have conceived that, in the nineteenth century, 
such an exhibition of absurdity could be tolerated in a 
civilised country. 

Imagine about five hundred little pictures framed and 
glazed, the least ridiculous among them being representa- 
tions of different vessels, presented by their crews to 
secure a favourable voyage; and others in a state of 
wreck, the votive offering of some fortunate survivor. 
Of the remainder, at least nine tenths are occupied by 
the same subject, differently treated—the interior of a 
sleeping chamber, with an invalid in bed, surrounded by 
mourners ; and one child, or parent, or nurse, as the case 
may be, kneeling in prayer to the Virgin, who appears 
on a little blue cloud, sometimes brandishing a bunch of 
flowers much larger than her own head, and sometimes 
seated upon a globe. Many of these were inscribed, 
“Ex voto pour la guérison d’un cholera,” and dated in 
the months of July and August last. 

But what think you of three little boys amusing them- 
selves with gunpowder, by which one of them is knocked 
down; and while the second runs away, the third lifts 
up his hands in prayer to the Virgin, who appears on a 
cloud, whose intensity of tint is only excelled by that of 
the long scarf, which, falling from her shoulders, reaches 
all the way from her “skiey eminence” into the very 
smoke of the gunpowder! Or of a man, crushed by 
the overthrow of a cart, whose invocation has called 
down his patroness, who stands smiling upon her votary, 
on the summit of his own bales! 

About fifty crutches also decorate the chapel, vowed 
to the Virgin in return for the cures performed through 
her agency; and one wooden leg. What this latter 
offering might portend, it were impossible to decide ; but 
were I inclined to make a bad pun upon such a subject, 
I should say that it could be but a lame story. 

On my return from Notre-Dame-de-la-Garde, I ascend- 
ed to the roof of the triumphal arch, in order to have a 
view from the other side of the town, and to see the 
casts from which the statues and dassi relievi that deco- 
rate it had been executed. Could the celebrated Mar- 
seillaise sculptor, Puget, rise from his grave, I think he 
would be inclined to lie down in it again, rather than 
contemplate the modern enormities of his native city. 
He, whose soul was imbued with the classic and the 
sublime, would assuredly have ill brooked such an ex- 
hibition of incongruities as that on which these good 
people have already expended some millions of francs, 
and the labour of several years. 

The arch is surmounted on the side next Lyons by 
four statues : there is Strength, with his hand resting on 
the head of a lion: Resignation, with a moody brow 
and a broken sword ; Prudence, trying the temper of his 
weapon ; and Devotedness, attended by a pelican. What 
the other four are to be, on the Marseilles side, I know 
not ; but it is to be desired that they may be better, both 
in conception and execution, than these which are al- 
ready completed. And now one word of the elaborately 
ornamented arch itself. 

Imagine the Genius of Victory, endeavouring to crown 
with laurel a respectable looking elderly gentleman in a 
cocked hat, and cavalry boots; and a sister spirit offer- 
ing to another hero, nearly similarly accoutred, and the 
tassels of whose sash are agreeably prominent, a bunch 
of olive as large asa birch-broom. Then fancy an im- 
mense basso relievo, representing the departure of the 
Marseilles volunteers for the battle of Fleury—one ur- 
chin beating a drum; another carrying a banner, upon 
which is inscribed “les Enfans de Provence ;” an old 
woman with a head twice too large for her body, and, 
above all, groups of military emblems, where the Roman 
helmet lies side by side with the modern French chako, 
and its strait peak and insignificant tuft; and a coat of 
mail is brought into juxta-position with an infantry 
sword-belt ! 

And these things in a city where Puget lived and 
wrought! Where his magnificent alto-relievo still deco- 
rates the hotel de ville; and where his memory is dwelt 
on with such pride, that a singular rock, seen from my 
window, whose fantastic outline presents much the ap- 
pearance of a human profile, is known only by the name 
of la Tete de Puget. 

But I must hasten to conclude, lest you should imagine 
that the cacoethes carpendi is strong upon me to-day, 
with the mention of a vintage-dinner, at which I have 


just assisted. 


We were a numerous party; and when all had ar- 
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rived, we passed from the drawing-room to a shady ter- 
race over-aiched with mulberry trees, whence we looked 
down upon the extensive vineyard, all alive with men, 
women and children. Here, two sturdy peasants were 
bearing between them a huge basket of the blushing 
fruit—there, a pretty damsel was glancing up at the 
strangers from beneath her large hat, as she detached the 
grapes from their stem, and flung them into a heap beside 
her: at intervals one of the laughing children held up 
in triumph some unusually fine cluster of fruit to the 
admiration of its companions. All was bustle, mirth, 
and enjoyment; and the murmur of the merry voices 
came cheerfully to us, as we overlooked the scene. 

After a while we quitted the terrace, and descended 
into the vineyard, when each guest, cutting a bunch of 
grapes, carried it to the wine-press, where several sturdy 
peasants were already treading out the fruit: and on 
returning to the house, we sat down to a splendid repast, 
the centre of the table being occupied by an immense 
vase of grapes, wreathed with their own green and flexile 
branches, 

Was it not almost Areadian? 





| 
LETTER XXXVIII. 


Cessation of the cholera —Ceremonies of condolence—Funeral 
of a white penitent—Twilight procession—The Eglise de la 
Major— Roman gate— Ancient monastery—Palace of Thermes 

La Tourette—Fort St. John—Caryatides—Belle de Mai— 
The Duchesse d' Angouleme. 


Belle de Mai. 


The last melancholy relic of the cholera has disap- 
peared; the plague-flag flies no longer. All is again 
activity and excitement, and above all, death, which has 
been so long divested of its accustomed ceremonies, has 
resumed its etiquettical observances, and is once more 
become matter of pageant and courtesy. 

Only a week ago the dead were carried to the grave 
with a mere priestly cortege, and even that scantily and 
hurriedly bestowed; now, printed letters invite the 
friends of the deceased to pay him the last honours, and 
in the hall of his late dwelling stands the table covered 
with black velvet, bearing the visiting-book, for the in- 
sertion of the names of those who, in this simple and 
unobtrusive manner, wish to offer their condolence to the 
family. 

As I was traversing the city yesterday, a party of 
white penitents were on their way to inter one of their 
order, bearing in the midst of them the open bier des- 
tined to receive the body ; and I was induced to remain 
in the town until twilight, to witness a procession at 
which they were to assist. I never saw any thing more 
striking. 

I occupied a window at the upper end of a street, 
which, from the summit of a gentle acclivity, command- 
ed a distant view of the line of march. The houses 
were so lofty as almost to deepen the twilight into night; 
and as the profusely draperied penitents moved along by 
the light of a few scattered tapers, their white garments 
fluttering in the wind, and their finely modulated voices 
pealing outa solemn chorus, the eflect of the pageant 
was highly dramatic. 

During the day I visited the Eglise de la Major, built 
on the seite, and partly with the materials, of an ancient 
temple of Diana. It is at once the cathedral of the city, 
and the most antique of its sacred edifices. But Mar- 
seilles is by no means remarkable for the beauty, interest, 
or splendour of its churches; it is, on the contrary, cele- 
brated for their want of attraction, and even cleanliness ; 
and I never visited a large and opulent catholic town 
where they were so totally destitute of grandeur and 
good taste. 

When Constantine embraced Christianity, he caused 
the pagan temple, which was in a dilapidated state, to 
be converted into a church; but since that period it has 
been so frequently destroyed and rebuilt, that it is a 
mere monument of the middle ages, retaining no vestige 
of its original purpose. It is low and gloomy, and con- 
tains nothing remarkable beyond its elaborately-carved 
organ, on which all the figures and caryatides are the 
size of life; a very curious baptismal font, and a chapel 
whose altar, ornamented, or perhaps I should rather say 
disfigured by sculptures, is decorated with the effigies of 
St. Lazarus, Ste. Magdalene, and Ste. Martha. ‘The 
eustodiére of the cathedral was very anxious to open the 
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ates; and, ‘for ae coduldersticn: of a frame’ or r two, to 
regale our heretic eyes with a sight of the so called 
skeleton of St. Lazarus; but we declined the privilege. 

All the chiseling throughout the church is of the 
eleventh century ; but its architecture is a medley which 
baffles all classification. 

Near the cathedral stands the old Reman gate, called 
la Joliette, by which Julius Cesar entered the city, and 
which owes its partial preservation to the circumstance 
of its serving as a bureau for the collection of customs. 
It is mouldering, and eaten by the keen sea air; but 
some faint remains of sculpture, and portions of an ille- 
gible inscription, yet exist, as well as a corroded ring, 
which, it is asserted, assisted to support the portcullis 
when it was raised to admit the conqueror. It now com- 
mands the approach to the lazaretto and quarantine 
ground; but the oat which once separated the two 
barriers has been filled up. 

I next visited an ancient monastery, now converted 
into store-houses. Not even the chapel has been re- 
spected; and what is sufficiently startling in a catholic 
country, while the tessellated pavement is cumbered with 
goods, some of the statues actually remain in their 
niches, and the walls are yet covered with emblems and 
inscriptions. The entrance, which is now slightly par- 
titioned off from the street by a fence of boards, still 
preserves all its original character, and is stately and well 
designed. 

Our next point was the palace of Thermes, where a 
few slight constructions, erected on the foundations of 
the original edifice, are occupied by a cooper, and over- 
strown with the attributes of his trade. Association 
alone gives any interest to the spot; as, with the excep- 
tion of some arches in what now serve as the cellars of 
the house, there is no Roman remain to attract the 
stranger, or to gratify the antiquary. 

Passing along the mouldering rampart wall from the 
cathedral, we reached the esplanade of La Tourette, 
which owes its name to some round towers that in times 
by-gone occupied its space. It was on this spot that, 
during the great plague a pit was dug to receive the vic- 
tims; and it is here that all military executions now take 
place. 

Passing rapidly along, we arrived at Fort St. John, 
and steod for awhile gazing on the tower in which, dur- 
ing the period of the revolution, Philippe Egalité and 
his brother were immured; and then, descending the 
hill from the Boulevards to the port, we bestowed five 
minutes on the mouldering caryatides of Marselia, the 
founder of the city, which supports one of the buttresses 
of the tower, and concerning which the common people 
have a tradition by no means comfortable in its present 
dilapidated condition, namely, that when the outline 
shall fail to be palpable to the eye, the city will become 
the prey of a foreign power. 

You will allow that the ghostly procession, of which 
I made mention at the commencement of my letter, was 
a very appropriate finale to the lions of the day, and I 
returned, weatied alike in body and in spirit, to my 
uncle’s campagne of Belle de Mai. Is not the name in 
itself a pastural romance ’—to give you a brief record 
of my proceedings. 

This was my first visit to the old town,—for Marseilles 
ancient and modern are quite distinct,—and should be 
my last, were it not that I am promised a peep at the 
dungeon of Philippe Egalité, and the fastnesses of the 
Chateau d’If, all of which are generally sealed books to 
strangers, and which I am, of course, comparatively 
anxious to explore. 

I am told that one of the first things which the Duch- 
esse d’Angouleme expressed a wish to see, when she 
visited Marseilles, was the dungeon of Fort St. John. It 
would be curious to attempt an analysis of the feeling 
that prompted her royal highness—it must have been far 
deeper than the curiosity which carries me to these un- 
Savoury niches, 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


Origin of Marseilles—Phocian colonists--Aboriginal Celts— 
Fertile conntry—Greek hymn. 


Belle de Mai. 


Marseilles has acquired a new intcrest in my eyes 
since I have discovered that the birth of the city is al- 





most as great and as classical a fable as that of Venus 
herself, and that its origin is covered by the fancy teem- 
ing mists of ages. 

It is said to be cotemporary with Rome itself, or with 
the times of the Tarquins ; and surely this share of an. 
tiquity should suffice to its respectability, even although 
it cannot thus rival several of the cities of Narbonnese 
Gaul, nor be written on the same page in the volume of 
the past, with either Arles or Segoregium. 

The most pleasant chronological tradition saith that 
some Greck exiles, in search of a new home, where 
they might escape the horrors of the civil war then 
deluging their beautiful but unhappy land, arrived by 
chance, or rather were driven by the winds to the fair 
shore on which Marseilles now stands. 

They were agriculturists, who were well able to ap- 
preciate all the advantages of the locality ; and as they 
entered the sheltered port, and saw how fair a landscape 
lay spread out beyond, set in a frame-work of what were 
then richly wooded mountains, they at once resolved to 
abandon their galleys, and to take possession of this new 
Arcadia. 

The era is stated to have been six hundred years be- 
fore Christ; and the territory on which the exiles landed 
was at that period possessed by the Lygien Celts, who 
offered no opposition to the wishes of the Greek adven- 
turers, but welcomed them warmly to their shores, and 
through Nonnus, their chief, invited them to fix their 
colony among them. 

The strangers were self-exiled Phocians, the children 
of sunshine and of song. Born beneath an Ionian sky, 
their tastes, their habits, and their manners, all alike re- 
quired a balmy atmosphere, a bright sea, and a flower 
teeming land. They had inhabited Phocia; they came 
from Thessaly ; they had bathed their brows in the pel- 
lucid waters of Sperchius and Peneus; and they had 
braided their dark hair with blossoms amid the classic 
groves of Tempé, and under the mighty shadows of 
Pelion and Ossa. They could not have lived on an un- 
genial soil; and here they found a laughing country, 
rife with vegetation, and fresh and glowing as it sprang 
from the Almighty hand. 


At that period, pursues the legend, the mountain chain 
which stretches far away eastward, and then bends back 
circularly towards the west, was crowned with majestic 
forest trees, since prostrated by storms and hurricanes, 
or felled for purposes of traffic; while, at the base of 
these picturesque and richly wooded heights, lay green 
and sunny valleys, gay with wild flowers, and balmy 
with a thousand odours. 


The fruits that the exiles loved were here also; and 
as they wandered from glade to glade, they felt as though 
they had abandoned nothing of their beloved Greece, 
save her intestine troubles. Here all was peace; and 
while the maidens stooped to collect the blossoms of 
which the lap of Nature was full to overflowing, the 
youths sauntered in admiration beneath the laden boughs. 
The Athenian olive grew beside the fig of Argos; the 
Arcadian poplar towered above the classic rose-laurel of 
Eurotas; the majestic tamarind tree overshadowed the 
snow-dropping acacia; and many a streamlet sang on 
its way, as it escaped through the long grass and the 
wild flowers, to fling itself into the sunshiny sea beyond. 

If it be a fable that thus the city was founded, or 
rather, that to this band of adventurous Phocians it was 
indebted for its origin, it is pretty and poetical enough; 
and it is easy to imagine, that as the sun set upon the 
exiles on the day of their arrival, they would group 
themselves beside a clear stream in one of those sweet 
valleys, and offer up to their gods the melodious hymn- 
ing of their gratitude! The dark-eyed maidens, lifting 
their high pale foreheads to the sinking light, and catch- 
ing thence a gleam of glory well suited to their proud 
loveliness, and their companions already glancing anxious- 
ly around, in search of such secluded and lovely spots 
as might seem to them worthy to be selected for the 
temples of their divinities. _ 

And as the day-god sank to his ocean rest, can you 
not fancy that some strain, half piety, half poetry, would 
swell on the night air, and awaken the woods with me- 
lody ? And will you forgive me, if I venture to give the 
fancy words, and to put into the mouths of these self- 
expatriated wanderers some euch invocation as the fol- 
lowing? 
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GREEK HYMN. 


Neptune! to thee we pray— 
God of the stermy sea! 

Who hast smoothed for us the watery way, 
Where the tempest wanders free : 

Our galleys are moored in the peaceful bay, 
And our spirits rise to thee ! 


Ceres! who o’er the land 
That to our hearts is dear, 

Dost scatter around with a lavish hand 
All thy glories, year by year ; 

For us be they shed on this stranger strand— 
Oh, hear us, goddess, hear! 


Venus! whose radiant star 
Now sparkles through the night, 
Forget not that we thy children are, 
Fair goddess of love and light ! 
We hail the silver sign, 
As it shines o’er yon tranquil sea; 
For it links our spirits once more to thine, 
And in exile tells of thee! 


But I must not run through the mythological calen- 
dar; and therefore return to sublunary things at the 
very extremity of my paper, to beg of you to take as 
lively an interest in my Phocian colonists as I myself 
have done; for I intend to devote another letter to the 
same subject, in order to imbue you with a proper re- 
spect for the ancient city of Marseilles, and thus ensure 
for all my details that welcome which you have ever be- 
stowed on the ramificatory epistles of your rambling 
correspondent. 

— 


LETTER XL. 


Temple of the gods—Early wars—Increase of the colony—Palmy 
days of the city—Wise laws—Neptune versus Virgin—Ancient 
and modern edifices—Visions of the past—Villas versus Bas- 
tides, 

Belle de Mai. 

Soon rose the temples of the gods among the neigh- 
bouring groves. Beneath the shadow of a cluster of 
giant pines, upon an eminence overlooking the wide 
waste of sea, towered the shrine dedicated to Neptune. 
Minerva found a fitting retreat amid the olive trees of 
which she was the patroness; while Pan and Ceres, 
Venus and Diana, had each a lovely spot sacred to their 
worship, 

But with the power of the infant colony grew the 
jealousy of the aborigines, whom they had already far 
outrun both in physical force and in social luxury ; their 
friends degenerated into foes; and the Greeks were com- 
pelled to retain by strength of hand what had been so 
freely given. Their utter extermination had been vowed 
by the Celt; but the struggle had been too long delayed 
to injure them, and the attempt of their enemies proved 
abortive. 

Gradually the primitive gracefulness of the Phocian 
settlement wore away ; the sileuce of its sacred woods, 
which had been so long broken only by the harmonious 
language of their lost land, re-echoed ere long as the 
colony increased, to a mongrel dialect, half Greek, half 
Gallic; the result of their awakening commerce, and 
communion with the neighbouring cities of Narbonne, 
Nismes, and Arles. 

Their little galleys visited every inhabited spot on the 
borders of the gulf, and traded alike with the Italian, 
the Spaniard, and the Gaul; their ambition naturally 
grew with their means of indulging it; and then it was 
that they erected those proud temples of the snowy 
marble of Carrara, which now exist only in tradition, or 
in rare and precious fragments treasured in the cabinet 
of the antiquary. 

The palmy days of Marseilles speedily followed. It 
became a metropolitan city, and founded in its turn An- 
tipolis, Nicea, Agatha, Citharista, and several other 
towns now no longer in existence. It rivaled alike 
Athens and Carthage, Tyre and Sidon ; its streets were 
girdled with ramparts, and its port crowded with ship- 
ping. It resisted successfully several attacks from the 
Carthaginians, who had become jealous of its rapidly in- 
creasing commerce, and during the struggle, which was 
a long one, it augmented its strength, and added to its 
importance. 

Next in the list of its enemies was Athens; and the 
3 





Athenian arms were for a time more successful than 
those of Carthage, until vanquished by Philip at Che- 
rona, they abandoned all hostile intentions, and left 
Marseilles to triumph once more in its impunity. 

The wisdom and equity of her laws encouraged 
strangers and foreigners to entrust alike their persons 
and their property to the safe keeping of the delegated 
authorities. Even Cicero bore witness to their justice 
and careful administration; and Marseilles, with her 
republican government, her six hundred senators, her 
gorgeous temples, and her far-reaching commerce, be- 
came the Gallic Athens—the ally of imperial Rome, and 
the bold, though unsuccessful enemy of Annibal. 

According to one of the old writers, the present city, 
handsome though it be, is but a fleshless skeleton com- 
pared with the Marseilles of those days; and, sooth to 
say, he may have been right; for the change yet to be 
traced in many instances, is by no means to the advan- 
tage of the existing state of things. 

When I look at the bleak, arid, tree-denuded rock, 
now crowned with the fortress chapel of Notre-Dame-de- 
la-Garde, and listen to the assurance that it was from 
that very spot that the trident, the conch-shells, and the 
tributary tritons of Neptune glanced from among the 
stately pines which fringed the mountains; receiving 
from afar off the salutation of the home-speeding mari- 
ner, even as the popular Madonna who inhabits it to-day 


is greeted by her marine votaries, I confess myself pagan | 


enough to regret its scenic beauties. 

Nor am I less inclined—as I pause at the portal of the 
gloomy and obscure Eglise de la Major, now on the verge 
of the shore, and remember that on this spot, then the 
very centre of the city, stood the graceful temple of 
Diana, with its fine colonnade resting on a range of light 
Ionic pillars, facing the sea, and approached by an ave- 
nue of gigantic tamarind trees; while all around, in its 
immediate vicinity, were scattered finely chiseled groups, 
surrounded by appropriate attributes of the divinities 
whom they represented—to repine that the locality 
changed its nature as utterly as the creed; and that the 
proud pile dedicated to the hunter-goddess has been so 
meanly replaced, when the inspiration was so much more 
glorious ! 

How I love to conjure up a vision of the past; and 
to rekindle in idea the ruddy fires on the magnificent 
shrine of Venus Pyrrhena, which were wont on the 
calm nights of summer to glance in ruby-tinted light far 
across the sea; and to create anew, in my mind’s eye, 
the classic groups embarking and disembarking from the 
light skifls, moored under the deep shadows of the tama- 
rind trees that stretched downward to the lip of the moon- 
lighted waves ; pilgrims from Cape Colonna to the altar 
of Venus, themselves often as lovely as the goddess they 
invoked ! 

Often am I tempted to sigh, when—after indulging in 
such a day~ljream as this, and peopling the space about 
me with picturesque forms; priests in their white and 
flowing robes, and priestesses crowned with bays, and 
glorious in the pride of their pure beauty ; mailed forms, 
where grace contended with strength: and maidens, 
deep-eyed and ruby-lipped, such as are now seen only 
on the canvass of one or two of the old masters—the 
illusion suddenly vanishes; and the bright shapes, and 
the scenic pageant, fade away ; leaving me nothing in 
exchange but dingy walls, stiff sentinels, and squalid 
beggars ; (for this spot is by no means the court quarter 
of the city!) while for the gleaming temple of Diana, 
the illuminated shrine of Venus, and the wonder-work- 
ing altar of Jupiter, modern innovation has offered no 
more meet equivalent than the sombre-looking church of 
the archbishopric, the factory-like seminary, and the 
loathsome Abattoir ! 

I have already remarked on the peculiarity of the en- 
virons, where twenty thousand dbastides are dotted over 
the neighbouring plains like a dislocated city. They are 


but the vulgarised successors of the elegant Grecian | 


villas, wherein the opulent and the luxurious of old were 
accustomed to while away the sultry hours of summer, 
lounging on their divans covered with the costly stuffs of 
the Levant, pillowed among cushions of down, and 
surrounded by all the indulgences of their loved and 
regretted Greece. 

Then each light and elegant edifice boasted on its sea- 
ward side an open portico supported by columns, where 
the fresh breeze played jeyously among the orange and 
tose trees; or fluttered through the leafy boughs of the 
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sweet-scented limes and cedars. The sound of the lute 
and the voices of women made the air vocal; and in 
those beautiful retreats were poured forth libations in 
honour of the fair-haired Amphytrite, the daughter of 
the Aigean; to Venus, within sight of her own sunny 
sea ; to the Graces, amid a scene lovely enough to have 
been their birth-place ; and to every joyous divinity who 
could be propitiated by an offering of peace and beauty. 

Now, the Grecian villas have degenerated into bas- 
tides; the divans remain, but they are mere comfortless- 
looking lounges for the indolent or the suffering; the 
music of the lute is hushed; the flower-crowned and 
sandaled nymphs of the olden time are replaced by lan- 
guid beauties with “ unkempt tresses” and heelless slip- 
pers; and for all banquet they boast the poule-au-pot, 
which is proverbial throughout the province, and shunned 
by all save some desperate diner-out, driven to extremity. 

Here and there, indeed, among the thousands scattered 
round the city, some few may yet be seen, where com- 
fort, elegance, and liberality still greet the visiter; but 
these are principally inhabited by strangers; or are the 
occasional pied-d-terre of some wealthy merchant, who 
loves at times to dream away an hour, within sight of 
the far-spreading Mediterranean, and under the shadow 
of his own fig tree. ‘Taking them generally, however, 
the bastides are fit only for the purpose to which they 
are commonly applied—that of a Sunday retreat for the 
town-worn and weary tradesmen of the city; retaining 
no trace whatever of their original classic beauty. 

At the foot of the eastern side of the rock, known as 
that of Notre-Dame-de-la-Garde, once lay the Necropolis 
of Marseilles ; an extensive cemetery formed into streets 
precisely after the manner of that at Herculaneum ; and 
this city of the dead, with its groves of cypress and its 
monumental tumuli, was overlooked by many of the 
villas to which I have just alluded; and resounded on 
days of feast and festival with the clashing of the cym- 
bals and the songs of joy, with which the pagan devotees 
greeted their myriad gods. 

But I must have done with past times, or you will 
begin to apprehend that I design to inflict on you a life 
of Cheops, or some private anecdotes of the court of 
King Priam! 





—<—> 
LETTER XLI. 


The cash-book of Francis |—The deserter—M. Jauffret—Sim 
plicity of true genius—Simile of Auguste la Fontaine. 


Truly, this life is as incongruous as the private cash- 
book of Francis I, of which I have just been glancing 
over the items, in a clever work edited by MM. L. Cim- 
ber and Danjon, the fourth volume of which has just 
appeared; and I strongly recommend it to your atten- 
tion. It is entitled Archives curieuses de I’ Histoire de 
France, depuis Louis XI. jusqu’a Louis XIII; and 
is a collection of historical facts compiled from authentic 
documents in the Bibliotheque Royale. 

Here is a terrible digression! Produced too in my 
first sentence by an idle simiie; but I pray you to bear 
with me, for I am sick at heart to-day. 

I have just returned from the city ; and asI passed up 
the Allées de Meilhan, (the mall of Marseilles,) the 
drums of one of the regiments garrisoned there were 
beating, and a crowd of idlers were following in the track 
of the military, who were returning from a field-day. 
All was laughter, and coquetry, and mirth; and as the 
noisy throng approached, we turned down a by-street to 
avoid the contact ; and, by so doing, came upon another 
very different procession. 

Marching slowly and silently, six soldiers with fixed 
bayonets surrounded a seventh, who walked bareheaded 
in the condemned dress of coarse gray cloth. He was 
a young man, apparently not more than three and twenty 
years of age; sallow, sad, and emaciated ; and sentenced 
to the boulet for five years, for having attempted to de- 
sert; and he was now making the accustomed tour of 
the city, with his little cap in his hand, to collect the do- 
nations of the charitable. 

The punishment of the doulet consists in hard labour 
on the fortifications of a distant town, with a cannon ball 
attached by a chain to the right leg. How my heart 
bled for him! This poor youth had, perhaps, been torn 
away, by the odious system of “ drawing” for the army ; 
from an aged mother, who depended upon his exertions 
for support—or a sister who had no other protector—or 
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a mistress, soon to have been a wife, and left broken- 
hearted, at the very threshold of happiness. He had 
made an effort to return to them—to toil for them—and 
he had failed; and now, for five long years, he must 
submit to captivity, to hardship, and worse, far worse, to 
degradation. , 

To a high heart the sting was in the last reflection; 
and if I have any, even the slightest skill, in reading 
countenances, he felt it bitterly! Not once did he raise 
his eyes, save when the mite of the sympathising fell 
into his cap; and then it was with a crushed and joyless 
expression, truly pitiable. 

We encountered him again in the Place Royale; his 
painful pilgrimage was nearly over, and a crowd of wo- 
men followed him, who stopped the passers by with a 
wailing cry of “ Pitié, pitié, pour le pauvre prisonnier ig 

What a heart must that have been which did not pity 
him! 

Having been favoured with an introduction from the 
Cc de H to M. Jauffret, one of the editors of 
the “Methodical Dictionary of the Natural Sciences, 
Medicine, Rural Economy, Botany, the Practical Arts,” 
&c.; the friend of Cuvier, D’Angers, Sicard, Fourcroy, 
Madame Campan, and id genus omne, I paid him a visit 
at his apartments, which are attached to the Bibliotheque, 
where he reigns supreme. 

I had been told that he was a marvel of courtesy and 
kindness: one of his admirers indeed went so far as to 
assure me that he was un petit bon Dieu! And as- 
suredly never were expectations more completely realised 
than mine, when I had made his acquaintance. 

On my entrance, a little, benevolent-looking old man, 
with a flaxen wig much too small to conceal the vene- 
rable gray hairs beneath it, came forward to meet me 
with a smile which was the very perfection of welcome. 
The library was, he told me, all in confusion, as they 
were profiting by the recess at the college, to dust and 
arrange the books ; but he was prepared to introduce to 
me his private collection of autograph letters, many of 
which were extremely interesting. I preferred, however, 
at this our first interview, to sit beside him, to listen to 
his delightful conversation, and to see his eye lighten 
with animation as he spoke of the wits and philosophers 
of the century, his own cotemporaries and friends. 

As I bent towards him, fearful of losing a word, for 
he never speaks above a whisper, I could scarcely believe 
that the unpretending and simply-mannered old man, 
who was thus giving up-to me hour after hour of his 
valuable time, could indeed be Jauffret the antiquary, 
the numismatist, the poet—the author, in short, of about 
fifty volumes. What a lesson for self-sufficient medio- 
crity! 

It was not until after many efforts that I brought him 
to speak of himself; and when he at length did so, he 
dweit rather on his life as a man, than on his career as 
a writer; talked of his early struggles to support his 
young family, and his gentle wife—of the high mental 
endowments of his eldest son—of his collegiate honours ; 

showed me the pretty ballad which he wrote on the birth 
of his boy, and which was set to music by the celebrated 
Meyhel; and ultimately presented me with a volume of 
his fables, all of which have been very successful. 

Of him it may be truly said, 




















“In wit a man, simplicity a child ;” 


for while he uttered no sentence that did not convey in- 
struction, he did it with that quiet and unconscious air, 
which betrayed that study was “his being’s end and 
aim”—the very vital air of his existence. 

In a day or two I visit him again, to see—I scarce 
know what—medals, and sarcophagi, and Roman vases, 
and mummies, and a thousand other objects of vertu. 

He has promised me a feast, and desired me io be with 
him early. I shall need no second bidding. 

I am now looking daily for news of you and yours. 
I remember, in one of Auguste le Fontaine’s clever 
German romances, to have met with an idea which I 
thought charming—* grief and joy are the night and 
day of existence.” Do not forget this. You know that 
you can always create “ day”’ for me by the very sight 
of your hand-writing—and, alas! we have so much 
“night” forced upon us by the world, that we may well 
insist that it is “in the bond” for our friends continually 
to play Aurora for us, and dispel the darkness. 
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of the Minerva press ? 
upon the inference. 


Passe pour cela. 
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LETTER XLII. 


mummy—Cabinet of medals—Relics—Council-chamber—Li- 
brary—Voltaire on the academy of Marseilles—Monastic re- 


Literary correspondence. 

How different is the growth of intimacy with different 
individuals. 
world of time is lost in bowing and curtseying ; at others 
a joyous contre danse, where you are fairly hurried into 
good fellowship before you have time to take breath. I 
seem to have known M. Jauffret a thousand years ! 

Such a morning as I have spent! A morning in 
which I have made two new and charming acquaintance. 
The first is the Marquis de Mont-Grand, who was for 
many years mayor of Marseilles, and who presented to 
the city its superb collection of antique medals; and 
better still, an homme de lettres, who has recently given 
to the world an elegant translation of J Promessi Sposi 
of Manzoni. The second is no less a personage than 
the master of the robes to the king of Thebes! I paid 
my respects to him as gracefully as I could, on my knees; 
while he lay very tranquilly in the interior coffin of the 
three which have preserved his mummy thus faithfully, 
to the great gratification of the curious of the nineteenth 
century. 

The collection of ancient medals fills a hundred cases, 
and has been scientifically arranged by M. Jauffret. 
Many among them are of great value and interest; but 
as I am no connoisseur in numismatics, I was infinitely 
more delighted with a series of modern ones, presented 
by Napoleon to M. de St. Vincent, and designed to illus- 
trate his own meteor-like career. These latter are ex- 
quisitely cast in bronze, and of the last beauty and finish, 
One among them, representing the conquest of Egypt, 
has a fine head of the emperor crowned with lotus- 
flowers on the one side, and on the other the conqueror 
in a triumphal car, drawn by four dromedaries. The 
reverse of a second, struck on his marriage with Maria 
Louisa, and bearing the two heads on its superior side, 
is elegantly imagined. It is a Cupid running away with 
the thunderbolts of Jupiter. 

The series has been continued since his death, and 
now includes every leading incident of his life: and how, 
think you, that his admirers have depicted the retreat 
from Moscow? ‘Truly the idea was worthy of the great 
mind from which it emanated—that of the Baron Denon. 
A genius representing the French armies, is surrounded 
by heaps of slain, the immolated of his mighty arm ; the 
city is in flames in the distance; and he is slowly re- 











treating before the demon of frost, who is pouring upon 
him from a cloud which he drives along, the concentrated 
snows of centuries. Is it not finely imagined ? 

From the cabinet of medals, which is also rich in 
works on the science, I descended to a small vault, where- 
in are preserved the relics of old Marseilles. In widen- 
ing the port, the labourers excavated to so great a depth, 
as to reveal the remains of three ancient cities: the first 
of which the traces were laid bare, was the original 
Marseilles of the French ; the next was that of the Ro- 
mans; the last that of the Greeks. What a singular 
spectacle! I was surrounded by Grecian inscriptions, 
yet perfectly legible—Roman urns containing human 
ashes—vases filled with human bones—and, lastly, the 
narrow grave-stones, rudely carved with the cross, which 
covered the bodies of the first Christians who made an 
abiding-place of this disputed city. 

I am not in a mood to moralise ; therefore we will 
pass at once to the cheerful council-chamber of the 
academy ; which is adorned with busts and portraits, 
among the latter that of M. Jauffret himself; a few an- 
tique curiosities; and a score of well cushioned chairs ; 
and from thence an open door brings us into the library. 
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Growth of intimacy—New acquaintance—The marquis and the 


mains—Cabinet of natural history—Antiquities—Museum— 
Autograph letters—Voltaire in 1739—Florian and Boisgelin— 


In some cases it is a minuet, in which a 


tion of Greece, and the severe economy of provincial 
manners.” 

I wonder what he would say now ! 

Before I proceed farther with the contents of the li. 
brary, I may as well mention a fact which is not without 
interest. The College Royale, and the Academy of 
Marseilles, of which par parenthése Voltaire once said, 
with that biting irony that eats into the memory like 
rust into metal, « C’est une fille sage, et qui n’a jamais 
fait parler d’elle,” are both under one roof; and the 
spacious building which contains them was formerly a 
Bernardine monastery. 

One door of entrance, over which is written the at. 
tractive word, “ Museum,” opens from the Marché des 
Capucins, and gives ingress to the cabinet of natural 
history, the library, the gallery of pictures and antiqui- 
ties, the academy, the cabinet of medals, and the halls 
of drawing and architecture. The library occupies the 
corridor, from whence smaller lateral apartments branch 
off to the right and left, the upper end being occupied 
by the cadinet of the librarian, in which are preserved 
the numerous cartoons of engravings, and illustrated 
works in folio, belonging to the establishment. 

Here, also, as at Grenoble, I found many Carthusian 
manuscripts, some of them of great beauty. 

At the other extremity of the corridor, on a raised 
stand surrounded by a slight rail, is a plan of the city 
and port of Marseilles, cut in cork with singular accu- 
racy. It is a recent acquisition, for which the academy 
paid the artist 8000 francs. 

The cabinet of natural history is situated immediately 
under the library; it has only been established since 
1819; and the very limited space appropriated to it, 
more than suffices as yet for its contents. 

The cabinet of antiquities is a species of ante-room 
to the museum; and contains a few tombs, agricultural 
implements, urns, and fragments of Roman architecture 
and sculpture ; and some interesting remains of the first 
ages of Christianity ; the finest specimens being the two 
sides of a fountain in alto-relievo, representing spring 
and autumn, very ably grouped, and boldly executed. 
The museum occupies what was formerly the chapel 
of the monastery, and it is greatly to be regretted that 
its excessive gloom detracts from the effect of a few very 
fine paintings. I will only particularise those which 
pleased me the most. “The miraculous draught of 
fishes,” by Jordaens, where the shadows upon the water 
almost cheat you into a belief that you can trace the 
motion of the waves; and the figure towards the stern 
of the boat does all but start from the canvass. A 
“ Landscape” by Annibal Carracci, and an “ Assumption” 
by Augustin Carracci, both gems. Two pictures by 
Puget, well worthy of his reputation. A life-like por- 
trait by Vandyke ; and several productions of Salvator 
Rosa, and Rubens, which it were superfluous to do more 
than name, 

There are also several modern pictures of great merit 
in the collection. 

The monastery consists of several suites of apartments, 
connected together by long corridors and narrow galle- 
ries; and has the usual conventual compliment of secret 
doors, damp subterraneans, borrowed lights, and deserted 
passages. But it boasts, despite the monastic gloom of 
its interior, three points of architectural interest—its 
church, built in the form of a Grecian cross; its noble 
dome and its colonnaded cloister. 

So much for the Jocale, which truly affords food for 
those who are prone to moralise ; but I am more in the 
mood just now to return to M. Jauffret, and his volumi- 
nous collection of autograph letters. Do not, however, 
alarm yourself unnecessarily ; I am not about to present 
you with a catalogue raisonnée of their contents; I 
shall give you but three specimens, which I consider to 
be alike curious and amusing. 

The first is a sketch of Voltaire, in the year 1739, by 
the Chevalier d’Angers, brother to the celebrated marquis 
of that name, himself a writer of no mean reputation, 
and author of a work on the crusades. Remember who 








Somewhat limited in its dimensions, and plain even 
to simplicity, the Marseillaise library contains only about 
50,000 volumes, and 1300 MSS., nor am I aware that it 
boasts any thing remarkably curious; though its folio 
copies of standard works are many of them perfect speci- 
mens of typographical excellence. Among others, I 
particularly remarked a Plutarch, and a ‘Tacitus—that 
Tacitus who tells us, that in the time of Agricola “ Mar- 


and what the man was, who thus unconsciously sat for 
his picture, and I think you will smile at the quiet /ais- 
sez aller insouciance of the limner! 

“ Voltaire, quia connu mon frére en Hollande, vint 
hier me voir—nous dinons ensemble Jeudi. C’est un 
trés bon homme, sans facons, et sans fadeur. Nous 
avons lié un espéce d’amitié dans les deux heures que 














Have I not favoured you with a sentence which smacks 
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seilles was equally remarkably for the polished civilisa- 


nous avons passées ensemble.” 
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Fancy the man sans fagon et sans fadeur! 

The second autograph which I shall mention is curi- 
ous, and unusually characteristic. It is the rough draught 
of a letter written by Florian, while he was a prisoner 
in the Bastille, to Boisgelin; which accompanied the 
MS. of his Guillaume Tell. This epistle is beyond all 
parallel the most violent effort after harmony of expres- 
sion that can be conceived; and I do not exaggerate 
when I tell you, that for every word which is retained in 
its original position, twenty are effaced or transposed. 

I felt pained as I deciphered it; which I did not ac- 
complish without considerable difficulty, owing to the 
multitudinous interlineations, that a man of Florian’s 
genius should have condescended to so much self-praise, 
and such overweening adulation, even to recover his 
liberty. The character of his correspondent rendered 
the thing still more pitiable—the author of Estelle, the 
pastoral poet, crouching before the revolutionary leader 
—the bard of simplicity and peace, wreathing his circlet 
of bays around the donnet-rouge! And yet, how was 
it possible to retain a spark of anger against an incar- 
cerated minstrel, who complained that he had “ nul livre 
—presque pas d’encre ou de papier ;”’ and who gave a 
touching proof of the veracity of his assertion, by draw- 
ing out upon the margin of his letter a list of wearing 
apparel prepared for the laundress ! 

Le mauvais métier que celui de depoéte ! 

If the third and last specimen amuse you as much as 
it did me, you will thank me for it ; but I must first put you 
au courant du fait. Bourguard, Cuvier, and Fourcroy, 
were associated with several other savans in the compi- 
lation of the “ Methodical Dictionary,” of which I made 
mention in my last letter. Fourcroy had, in a learned 
article on the word amalgame, written amalgame native : 
Bourguard disputed the propriety of this, and declared 
the proper gender to be masculine, and the consequent 
manner of rendering it to be amulgame natif; and he 
mentioned this objection to M. Jauffret. The latter de- 
clined any contest with Fourcroy, and accordingly Bour- 
guard took up a pen which lay near him, and scribbled 
on a scrap of paper :— 


“ To Fourcroy,—I do not admit your reading—amal- 


game natif is the correct version. 
«“ Boureuanrp.” 


A short time only elapsed ere Fourcroy entered on 
the scene; the billet of his brother /ittérateur was put 
into his hands—and here is his hasty and graphic reply ; 
I say graphic, for when you have run your eye over it, 
you know the man. 


“To Bourguard,—It is twenty-five years, my dear 
friend, since I have said amalgame native—for more than 
forty, the academy has said it. It is a bad orthography, 
that of Buffon and Hauy. A professor who has lec- 
tured to a great portion of France—a writer who has 
been translated into all languages, may consider himself 
a sort of authority—and I think myself such ; therefore 
I wrote the article amalgame expressly to correct that 
fault. Founrcroy. 

“5 Brumaire, An. 12.” 


Can you not see him fling down the pen? And do 
you not at once acknowledge bis claim to the authority 
he arrogates? As for the mere spectator who contem- 
plates this combat of wits, he can only exclaim—ZJndoc- 
ti discant, et ament meminisse periti ! 

——- 


LETTER XLIII. 


Life of M. de Menneval—Anecdote of the first consul—The em- 
peror and his secretary. 

You of course know, that during the consulate of 
Napoleon, M. le Baron de Menneval was his private se- 
cretary, but you perhaps do not know his history ; and 
as I am about to relate to you an anecdote told by his 
sister to M. Jauffret, with which he is connected, I will 
give you a hasty sketch of his life. 

M. de Menneval was the son of a baker in the Rue 
Mazarine at Paris, with an only sister depending on him 
for support. For a time he worked steadily in his bake- 
house ; but after a while he felt within himself a mental 
craving, which his plebeian calling did not tend to satisfy ; 
and every hour which he could steal from his business 
he spent at the Mazarine Library. 








The want, as may easily be understood, was like 
jealousy ; it grew by what it fed on: and at length he 
gave himself up so entirely to literary pursuits and study, 
that he attracted the notice of the celebrated Palissot, to 
whom he soon revealed his history. 

Palissot, after having long observed the youth, bade 
him diligently pursue his studies, and promised to use 
his best exertions to procure him some public situation ; 
nor was he unmindful of his pledge, for he soon after- 
wards mentioned him to Francois de Neufchateau, then 
minister of the interior, and a man of taste and letters. 

The minister declared himself interested in the young 
student, but regretted that he had so many more candi- 
dates than places, that it was at that moment impossible 
for him to meet the views of the applicant. Some months 
passed away, and the ambitious de Menneval felt all hope 
die within him; and in this mood he wrote a respectful 
but gloomy and despairing letter to Palissot, thanking 
him fer the service which he had sought to render him; 
and declaring that as he found every avenue to honour- 
able advancement closed against him, and as he felt him- 
self utterly unable to follow the mechanical calling of 
his father, he had determined on throwing himself into 
the Seine, and terminating at once his existence and his 
sufferings. 

There was an air of sincerity, a concentration of me- 
lancholy in the wording of the letter, which decided 
Palissot on making a final and an immediate effort to 
reconcile him to life ; and he instantly hurried, with the 
open paper in his hand, to the minister, who, struck by 
the energy of the young man’s disdainful despair, made 
out, without delay, his appointment to an inconsequent 
situation under the government; and accompanying it 
with a promise to Palissot, that he would not lose sight 
of his protégé, he bade him hasten to save a life which 
might one day prove a valuable one to his country. 

De Menneval was saved; and shortly afterwards Jo- 
seph Bonaparte requiring a private secretary, he was re- 
commended and accepted. But fortune was not yet 
weary of befriending him; for no very considerable time 
elapsed, ere Napoleon applied to his brother to procure 
for him a well educated and perfectly confidential person 
to act in the same capacity. 

After the hesitation of a moment, Joseph replied that 


he possessed a treasure in his own secretary, but that he | 


would not withhold him from the first consul in the hour 
of need. 

Napoleon, too much overwhelmed with business to 
stand on etiquette, took him at his word; and the im- 
mediate transfer of M. de Menneval to the cabinet of the 
consulate was the consequence. 

It proved to be indeed an hour of need; for the accu- 
mulation of papers was so great, as to daunt even the 
energetic and ambitious private secretary ; who found 
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had long learned never to expect the repetition of any 
sentence from the lips of his impatient master; when 
suddenly missing the sound of the rapid pen, which now 
failed for the first time, Napoleon paused, and turned 
towards the desk. 

There sat M. de Menneval, bending over his papers ; 
the pen had dropped from his hand, and he was fairly 
asleep. Only a few moments, however, elapsed, when 
the baron in his turn, amid his uneasy slumber, missed 
the measured tramp of the emperor, with that extraordi- 
nary power of perception peculiar to the fitful sleep of 
exhaustion ; and opening his eyes with a sudden start, 
he discovered, seated beside him, Napoleon himself, 
writing most industriously on the very sheet of paper 
on which he had been engaged ; the emperor having 
taken up the subject where the overpowered secretary 
had resigned it. 

The confusion of the baron may be imagined. “ Par- 
don, sire!” he exclaimed with clasped hands, as he 
started from his seat; “do not blame me for want of 
zeal—I was not master of myself.’ ‘ Monsieur,” re- 
torted the emperor, “ why do you go to sleep while I am 
dictating?” “Sire!” said De Menneval deprecatingly, 
“I beseech of your majesty to forgive my involuntary 
fault, and to remember that this is the fourth day that I 
have spent at the desk, without one hour of rest—I was 
exhausted, and my weariness overpowered me.” “M. 
le Baron!” said Napoleon earnestly, as he looked up 
for an instant from his occupation ; “ why did you not 
Ailez vous coucher, monsieur; 








remind me of this? 
allez vous coucher.” 

De Menneval needed no second bidding; he at once 
withdrew, and the emperor worked during a great por- 
tion of the night; and when they resumed their united 
labours on the morrow, he made not the slightest allusion 
to the circumstance. 

Thank ime for these characteristic anecdotes, which are 
both authentic and unpublished. 


. 
LETTER XLIV. 


Letters from home—Genecral Garavaque—Cow ardice—Self-de 
lusion—Stanzas—The mad house—Gratuitous suffering 


I have just received a most weleome packet from 
England. My father is at Paris, on his way to join me, 
and in another week I may hope to see him here. He 
has decided to accompany me to Constantinople, and 
you will require no assurance of my joy. How much 
shall we have to hear and to tell! What eventful 
months to live through in an hour or two of breathless 
conversation ! 

And your own long, delightful letter, with what pleasure 
did I not greet it! I feel as rich as the Eastern Princess, 


himself, moreover, extremely puzzled to follow the rapid | for whom a gallant sultan distilled a thousand acres of 


dictation of the first consul, who brooked no repetitions ; 
and in this strait, fearful of omitting any portion of his 
task, De Menneval, after having, for a considerable time, 


roses into one small facon of attar! 
Thanks to the politeness of General Garavaque, the 
commandant of the department, the state dungeons are 


struggled against the difficulty, ventured one day to ask | to be opened to me; but I shall now await my father’s 


his impetuous master whether he might be permitted to 
associate with himself a person capable of assisting him 
in his labours ? 


The first consul paused in the centre of the floor, | 
. . “> ° | . . 
across which he had been rapidly striding to and fro; | now that my voyage is decided on. 


and as the words met his ear, he thundered out in a voice 
beneath which De Menneval quailed—* Comment! vous 
voulez ici un troisiéme, vous? nous sommes deja trop de 
deux !” 

Here is another anecdote, which cannot fail to amuse 
you. 

At a subsequent period, when the first consul had 
become emperor of the French, and when he had learned 
to appreciate the talent, fidelity, and exertion of his pri- 
vate secretary, it chanced, as was indeed by no means 
uncommon to the impetuous conqueror, that business 
was infinitely more rife than time; and that M. de Men- 
neval had been at the desk during three days and nights, 
snatching a hasty meal, but quite unable to indulge the 
feeling of weariness which had grown to positive pain. 

The emperor, to whom it had never occurred that 
nature could not hold out beyond a certain point, had 
not reflected on the sufferings of his zealous amanuensis, 
and was pacing the apartment on the evening of the 
fourth day, with his arms folded behind him, dictating 
in an unimpassioned and monotonous voice, as was his 
custom, without once looking towards the baron, who 











arrival before I visit them. A few more weary days, 
and I shall be as happy as a bird! 

With what a different feeling do I contemplate the 
wide stretch of ocean spread out beneath my window, 
Like the servant of 
Elijah, I often look towards it; and if, as he did, I see 
arising “a little cloud, like a man’s hand,” I begin, 
coward thatI am! to dream of storms and tempests ; 
and I have actually locked up Falconer’s Shipwreck, 
from a feeling which is, I fear, half superstitious. 

Again I say, that is deceiving himself. Like too 
many others, when he cannot mentally array his actions 
in the white robes of innocence, he flings around them 
the ermine mantle of policy; and hugs himself to peace 
with the hollow sophistries of the worldly wise. I shall 
not envy him his feeling when he shakes off the delu- 
sion, which, with his fine mind, he must assuredly do 
ere long. 

Were I not too conscious of the value of all the rest 
of your letter, I could fairly quarrel with you for the 
question with which it concludes—when do I think of 
you! Can you really deem the inquiry necessary ? 





When do I think of thee ’—When summer roses 
Blush into beauty at the dawn of light ; 

When do I think of thee '—When sunset closes 
Above a world where all was fair and bright ; 
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Oft do I think of thee when tempests darken 
In solemn grandeur o’er the heaving sea; 
And asI to the sweeping storm-gusts hearken, 

I breathe a silent prayer, and think of thee! 


Fondly I think of thee !—While idly roving 
In distant lands, and under stranger skies, 
My heart will never, never cease from loving 
All that it learnt in banished hours to prize. 
Its thoughts are thine when mountain winds surround 
me, 
And answer to the wave’s mysterious call ; 
And when the stillness is so deep around me, 
That I can hear the withered rose leaves fall. 


Fondly I-think of thee, when flatterers near me 
Whisper soft tales I seek not to believe ; 

And when in solitude sweet memories cheer me, 
Which (unlike hope!) are powerless to deceive. 

Fondly I think of thee when strangers greet me 
With the cold smile which speaks not to the heart ; 

When, unlike thee, without a thrill they meet me, 
And, unlike thee, without a pang they part. 


Fondly I think of thee !—Each passing hour 
Is full of thy remembrance ; all I see 
Of bright and beautiful—a bird, a flower, 
Ever is rife with memories of thee. 
Not even in sleep by thy sweet smile forsaken, 
Still o’er my heart thy gentle image beams; 
And, ah! how often is it mine to waken 
Vainly to mourn those fair and fleeting dreams ! 


Doubt not my truth— Would he, who to the splendour 
Of the bright sun has raised his gladdened eye, 
That blessed privilege unmoved surrender, 
Content in gloom to live, in gloom to die? 
Would he not sicken for the light departed ? 
Would he not languish for the glory gone ? 
Thus ts it with the absent and true-hearted— 
Thus do I answer thee, beloved one! 


Where think you I have been since I last wrote? To 
a lunatic asylum on the outskirts of the city, which is 
one of the “ lions” of the neighbourhood. 

The house is spacious and handsome, and overlooks 
the sea, which almost washes the boundary wall of its 
grounds. Every thing that could be done to increase 
the cheerfulness of its appearance, has been accomplished 
with a skilful and an unsparing hand ; raised terraces, 
trellised walks, beds of bright-coloured flowers, bosquets 


of roses, avenus of statues, representing none but joyous | 


images—jets d’eau throwing up their spiral threads of 
silver to the laughing sky ; and the most perfect order, 
cleanliness, and comfort, combine to render this recepta- 
cle of the afflicted, one of the most attractive-looking 
places that I have seen in the country. 


Of the wretched patients I can say nothing but what | 


is painful, though they all appear perfectly contented : 


but there is a deeper melancholy in the mirth of a mad- | 


man than in his grief—I would rather see him weep, 
than hear his shrill, ringing, soulless laughter. And 
then the strange, wild, concentrated light in the eye of 
the insane—I cannot express to you the effect it always 
has upon me—it is scorching: and their precise, punc- 
tilious politeness, how it withers me! 

Why is human nature ever prone to seek such en- 
counters as these? Surely the feelings are sufficiently 
wrung by constant contact with the world, and the cir- 
cumstances engendered by that contact, to satisfy even 
the most morbid imagination; and yet, half in idleness, 
and half from a nameless and indefinable impulse, even 
the most gay-hearted among us volunteer at times, as I 
did on this occasion, a weight of gratuitous suffering, 
which, while unprofitable to all around them, is doubly 
painful to themselves. 

Solve the problem for me. 


a 
LETTER XLV. 

A welcome arrival—Fort St. John—The Dungeons—The Fleche- 
des- Accoules—Palace of justice—Festival of the Royal College 
—Oratory—Distribution of prizes—Conventual recollections. 

Yes—it is no dream! After the time of terror which 

I have passed, my father is once more beside me, and I 

feel as though I had no longer a fear, nor a care. His 

first day here was one of rest, if rest be indeed compatible 
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next was a busy one, for as we were anxious not to suf- 
fer an eligible opportunity of pursuing our voyage to 
escape us, we visited the Constantinople-bound vessels 
in the port, but are as yet undecided in which we shall 
take our passage; as they all sail within a few days of 
each other. 

Being in the immediate neighbourhood of Fort St. 
John, we took the opportunity of making our tour of its 
interior. It is extremely extensive; and its modern, or 
rather, I should say, comparatively modern, round tower, 
is of the most elegant and graceful design ; but being the 
powder magazine, it is of course inaccessible to visiters. 

The view from the exterior gallery, which runs along 
the side of the wall enclosing the fort on the seaward 
side, is beautiful; and as the ‘ mistral’ heaved up the 
blue bosom of the waters, I was glad to fold my shawl 
more closely about me; though the heat of the sun, re- 
flected from the white stone with which it is built, was 
excessive. ‘ Here, at least,” I said to the soldier who 
acted as our guide, “ you must have escaped the cholera ; 
lifted as you are to so great a height above the city, and 
breathing an air fresh from the sea.” 

But no—this unaccountable malady, which seems to 
defy alike human study and human ingenuity, to assign 
to it either cause, or limit, or cure, had been here also; 
and fourteen men had fallen victims to its virulence, be- 
sides women and children, within the walls of the fort. 

The square tower, the great object of my curiosity, is 
situated at the opposite extremity of the fortress from its 

| taller, more graceful, but less interesting neighbour. 
| The dungeons, three in number, are situated above each 

other, and contain barely space sufficient to accommodate 
| two prisoners; the subterranean runs under the whole 
| tower, and is the only prison of the four which does not 
| contain the luxury of a chimney. ‘The principal dun- 
' geon is now converted into a powder store; and the 
| others appear to be equally ‘on the shelf,’ as places of 
| imprisonment at present; being depots of lumber of dif- 
| ferent descriptions, assuredly not requiring the safeguard 

of the massive, iron-studded, and thrice bolted doors 

which enclose them. 

I enquired anxiously for the cell of Philippe Egalite, 
when I was gravely assured that “/e pére du roi” had 
never been a prisoner in Fort St. John. In vain I com- 
bated this assertion ; our cicerone was resolute in deny- 
ing the fact, and assured me that I confounded the for- 
tress in which I then stood, with the Chateau d’If. I, 
in my turn, asserted and explained; but he was not to 
be turned from his purpose; and I left the fort without an 

| actual knowledge of the identity of the dungeon. 

| On the summit of the tower an extensive platform 
| afforded a healthful and interesting walk for the captives, 
| from whence they could look down upon the crowded 
| port, and the busy city; or watch the working of the 
| 
| 
| 





wild waves against the rocky islands of If and Raton- 
neau: sighing perhaps for the same freedom of action, 
but inhaling, nevertheless, strength, and almost hope, 
from the very aspect of nature. 

Our visit to the Chateau d’If must depend on the state 
of the weather ; as, although it is possible to reach it in 


safe to attempt the passage during the ‘mistral ;’ or 


| 
| an hour and a half with a fair wind, it is by no means 
i 
| 


agreeable to contemplate the possibility of being detained 
on the rock for several days, which is not unfrequently 
the case. 

On leaving the fortress, we ascended the steep Montée- 
des-Accoules ; and passing the Observatory, of which it 
will suffice to tell you that their valuable English tele- 
scope has been broken for twenty years, and is still un- 
repaired ; we arrived before the gigantic Fiéche-des-Ac- 
coules; the sole remain of a Gothie church, which, 
together with another in its immediate vicinity, was 
destroyed during the revolution. It was dedicated to 
Notre Dame de las Accoas, and is said to have been of 
very chaste design and architecture: be that as it may, 
the tower or steeple which remains is purely Roman in 
its style, and most gigantic in size. 

Facing this belfry stands the sombre, time-soiled, Pa- 
lace of Justice; a very grim-looking pile, with a ragged 
flag flaunting its tattered honours above the portal; and 
only less repelling in its aspect than the wretched, 
but fortunately almost tenantless prisons which form 
part of the edifice, 

It was a relief to escape from the sounds and scents of 
the old town, after having stopped awhile to admire the 





with constant talking or listening, and late hours: the 





facade of several elaborately ornamented houses of the 





good old Gothic ; and to make a pilgrimage through the 
modern city, to the Rue de Rome, in which stands a 
modest fountain, dedicated to the glorious genius who 


*“ Made the marble tremble ’neath his hand,” 


—to the immortal Puget. A bust of the artist surmounts 
the plain column, at whose base the water gushes out; 
and which stands immediately in front of the house that 
he built and inhabited. It forms an angle with the Rue 
de Ja Palud ; and is smal] and unpretending. 

We yesterday attended the distribution of prizes to 
the pupils of the Royal College, which, owing to the 
cholera, had been postponed six weeks beyond the usual 
period ; and as the weather would not admit of the cere- 
mony taking place, as it generally does, in the court of 
the college, the museum, once the chapel of the mo- 
nastery, was tastefully fitted up for the occasion with 
draperies of crimson and blue, falling over the white 
screens which protected such of the pictures as were 
hung sufficiently low to incur the risk of injury from the 
crowd; and thus formed the beloved tri-color. 

The tribune, richly draped with crimson silk, and de- 
corated with a bust of the king, between twe tri-coloured 
flags, was occupied by the stage, and the seats of the 
professors, the table on which the prizes were displayed, 
and the well-cushioned fauteuil of the mayor. 

Before the ceremony commenced, I amused myself no 
little with the company ; and it was droll enough to see 
the mild, pensive, closely draperied head of a Madonna 
rising above the screen, and overtopping the pink-satin 
hat and floating feathers of a petite-maitresse—or the 
stern brow and uncovered throat of a Roman senator 
appearing over the shoulder of a tightly stocked and 
moustached cavalier. 

We obtained our tickets of admission from M. Jauffret, 
who, with that polite attention which he shows to all 
foreigners, and more particularly to such as are literary, 
although unable from indisposition to attend himself, ac- 
companied us into the Musée to secure eligible seats; 
which he accomplished with some difficulty, owing te 
the great number of visiters. 

The students had not long taken their places, on 
benches placed amphitheatrically on each side of the 
stage, ere a military band stationed in the entrance-hall 
struck up the Marseillaise Hymn; and the professors of 
the college entered, headed by the mayor, and seated 
themselves in the tribune. 

The business of the day commenced with a very 
lengthy oration, delivered by the head professor of the 
classics; insisting on the necessity of an earnest study of 
the old writers, and containing the usual flourish of 
scholastic eloquence. Much was said of the French 
Demosthenes, and the French Cicero; and many allite- 
rative scintillations drew forth approving smiles from the 
attentive auditory. 

The political digression which followed did not mect 
with such general approval; for the city of Marseilles is 
famous for its numerous adherents to the exiled family. 
The speech at length terminated with an address to the 
collegians; and after another piece of martial music, the 
mayor read rapidly, and almost beneath his breath, some- 
thing or other which could not be heard half a dozen 
yards off; “ the honourable gentleman was inaudible in 
the galleries.” 

The overture to Fra Diavolo followed; and then the 
professors of history approached the table, and declared 
the prizes; which were dealt out with a very liberal hand. 
They consisted entirely of books, but wreaths of laurel 
were in about twenty minutes as plentiful as round hats. 
The most interesting portion of the spectacle was to 
see the youths, whose parents were present, Jed through 
the crowd to receive their well earned laurels at the 
hands of a father or a mother. One young man carried 
off about thirty prizes; and I could not help regretting 
that he had no relative in the hall to share his triumph. 
A fine, noble-looking Greek lad was also conspicuous in 
the collegiate arena; and altogether the ceremony inter- 
ested me extremely ; the more, perhaps, because it re- 
called my own school days, and the conventual hall in 
which the same exhibition took place annually. 

What a host of memories rushed back upon me! 
What reminiscences of mirth and of mischief—of study 
and of struggle! Never shall I forget those years; and 
on their part the good Ursulines of St. Omer yet talk of 





my exploits, both of good and evil—of the difficulties 
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that I overcame in the classes, and the dilemmas by 
which they were succeeded in the play-ground. 

Peace be with them! I shall always love the veil and 
the rosary for their sakes; for in my own case I may 
truly say, that they both bore and forbore. 


—<—— 
LETTER XLVI. 
Port of Marseilles-—-The Quai—Mixed population—Grisettes— 


Marseillaise poets—The fish-market—Church of St. Lawrence 
—The blind man and his daughter—The flower-market—The 


Allées de Meilhan. 
Belle de Mai. 


Few prettier scenes present themselves to the travel- 
ler than the port of Marseilles. It is a glowing panorama 
in action, where noble blocks of buildings, forests of tall 
masts, a sparkling sea, and a clear sky, are ever to be 
seen, enlivened by groups in the costume of almost every 
nation under heaven, walking, standing, and gesticu- 
lating, on the broad pavement which separates the gay- 
looking and attractive shops from the glittering and 
land-locked harbour. 

Descending the noble street called a Canabiere, the 
forum of the city, with its princely hotel, and its pretty 
glimpse of the fruit market, you arrive at once upon the 
Quai, the resort of merchants, money-changers, mariners 
of many lands, and dark-eyed grisettes—the prettiest 
women by far that are to be met with here. Here the 
Algerine, with his small skull-cap, tight vest, and close 
fitting leggings of blue serge, elbows aside the tar of 
England, with his little straw hat and well-ribboned 
shoes ; or the Turk, with his girdle of shaw], long pipe, 
and shaven head, covered with the unseemly cap of 
dingy red worsted, lcunges beside the Persian with his 
ample turban of white muslin, his crimson slippers, and 
jeweled hand. ‘The Greek sailor, keen-eyed and active, 
with his dark moustache and voluble utterance, thrusts 
from him the Barbary Jew with his flowing beard and 
bent head; the Spaniard, the Italian, the Genoese, and 
the Austrian, are met in brief communion with the Rus- 
sian from the frozen north, and the bold mariner from 
the shores of the Black Sea; while among these hetero- 
geneous strangers, trip along, with well-poised head and 
graceful carriage,—amused, but not forgetful of their 


own attractions, and fully conscious of the admiration | 


which they elicit, many a young beauty of that peculiar 
class which is to be met with only in France; and in no 
part of the kingdom can be seen to greater advantage 
than in Marseilles, where their charms have been so 
worthily sung by four poets, born under their own clear 
sky, whose names have become more or less celebrated : 
Barthélemy and Mery, known in every saloon in Paris, 
—Dorange, who was born in song, and died at twenty- 
five, with all the graceful bays green upon his brow,— 
and, perhaps, dearer than all to the fair grisettes, because 
he is more essentially one of their own rank in society, 
Daumier, the heaven-gifted bard, who, although only a 
simple glazier, has displayed poetical talents of a high 
and engaging order. 

The port is shut in at one extremity by the rock of 
Notre Daine de la Garde, and at the other by the dun- 
geon fortress of St. John, with its elegant round towers 
and sea-washed ramparts, while the mass of shipping in 
the basin forms a noble centre to the picture, as the 
colours of many nations stream from the mast heads of 
the closely-moored vessels. 


The organ of the Savoyard, and the wild cry of the | 


seaman, greet you as you pursue your way to the right; 
and passing in front of the stately hotel de ville, near 
which is anchored the gaily painted and clean looking 
police barge, at length reach the little fish-market, near 
the health office. Here the provencal patois is to be 
heard in all its originality and force. A score of coarse 
and brawny women, bronzed by a southern sun, and 
urged on by a love of gain which calls forth all their 
energies, brawl and threaten each other,—cajole and 
jeer their customers,—and amid their jargon emit at 
times flashes of native humour which are almost Irish 
in their brilliancy. 

These are the amazons of the Quartier St. Jean,—the 


aisle during the celebration of the mass, and to see the 
floor covered with thinly clad and strong limbed fisher- 
|men, and their ruddy and healthy families. A more 
attentive and devout congregation never listened to the 
homily of a priest; and the mobile features of these ex- 
citable and enthusiastic children of the south, reflect so 
visibly the subject of their energetic and zealous pastor, 
| that although I could not, on one occasion when I visit- 
| ed the church, understand above half of his oration, I 
| was enabled to comprehend the tendency and nature of 
| the whole discourse, by watching the countenance of a 
| fine girl who knelt near me, with her rosary in her hand, 
| and her large bright eyes riveted on the preacher. 
| 
| 
| 





Her blind father was close beside her, and near him | 
lay a crutch-stick which told a tale of farther affliction ; | 


but the hand of affection had smoothed the pillow of 
| adversity, for his coarse linen was as white as snow, and 
| his garments were neatly and carefully repaired. He, 
too, listened with such intensity that the play of his 
features was a perfect study, and his sightless eyes were 
strained in the direction of the pulpit, as though they 
were bright with an inward light at which the world 
| could only guess, and few, very few, be able to compre- 
| hend. 
I learned their history. He had been struck with 
| lightning at midnight, when fishing in his little bark, 
| accompanied only by his son, who, appalled as he was 
| by so frightful an occurrence, yet contrived to arrive 
| safely within the shelter of the port; and, amid the con- 
dolences of his acquaintance, to deliver up his stricken 
parent to the care of his motherless sister. 
| ‘That sister, from the hour of their affliction, had de- 
| voted herself to her wretched father. She shed a torrent 
| of tears when she found that the light of heaven was 
lost to the smitten one for ever; but she shed them for 
| him, not for herself; and when they told her that he 
could never again depend on his own strength, for that 
| his limbs were paralysed, she only smiled ; for this was 
a minor misery while she lived to support him. 
Her brother, meanwhile, pursued the adventurous and 
precarious calling of his father; and often have I seen 
| him drawing his nets at the Chateau Vert, or preparing 
for the more curious capture of the tunny fish at the 
Madragues, with as light a heart as though he had not a 
| blind parent, and a helpless and lovely sister dependent 


| 


| on him for support. 
Truly there must be something in this bright sky 
which either teaches or inspires philosophy ! 
| But to return to the Quai. Many a pile of fire-wood, 
| heaped neatly together, serves as a lounge for the elderly 
| mariners, who, pipe in hand, and clustered together in 
groups, tell long tales of shipwreck and adventure, amid 
| regrets for the dangers which they are no longer strong 
| enough to dare; and the pavement is at intervals cover- 
ed with fishing-nets spread in the sun to dry, while their 
| owners sit comfortably under the shelter of the houses, 
| repairing the ravages of the last day’s venture. Crowds 
of children, as fresh and as fair as the morning, meet 
| you at every turn; laughter and song blend with the 
| strange tongues of other lands, and, altogether, I know 
| not a more characteristic and amusing scene than that 
| presented by the Quai of Marseilles during a sunshiny 
day in summer, 
| ‘Ihe flower-market in the Cours Julien is very attract- 
ive. A line of pretty women, seated upon wooden plat- 
| forms, beneath huge white umbrellas, and surrounded by 
their lovely and perfumed merchandise; some forming 
| bouquets for the bosom of a bride; others weaving gar- 
lands of immortelles for the grave of a beloved one; and 
| others again blending the scented blossoms into pretty 
}and well-fancied clusters, to tempt the fancy of some 
preux chevalier on his way to the lady of his love; 
form a coup dail almost Arcadian ; and you have only 
to move twenty paces onward, across the Canabiére, to 
reach the fruit-market, and to lose yourself among pyra- 
mids of golden melons, of amber coloured grapes, of 
glowing pomegranates, and luscious oranges. 


| Once a year there is a flower féte at Marseilles, which | 
|is held in the Allées de Meilhan, a lovely promenade, | 


having a centre and two lateral walks, sheltered by lines 


| 
| 


denizens of the vieille ville—the heroines of the Quai— | of noble trees. Here, at the festival of flowers, assemble | 
who are as hardy sailors as their husbands and sons, and | all the youth and beauty of the city, while the fair mer- | 


devout and punctual attendants at the neighbouring 


| chants, attired in their gayest garments, form an avenue 


church of St. Lawrence, the only sacred edifice in France | along the centre walk, and stand amid a temporary wil- | 


where the sermon is preached in good racy provencal. 


It is really a pretty spectacle to look into its gloomy | the blossoms over which they preside. 


derness of sweets, themselves as fresh and glowing as 


| 
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How many secrets are betrayed at the féte des flenrs ! 
How many love-tales are then told for which words never 
could have sufficed! The fair one of the suburb looks to 
this lovely anniversary as the harvest of her hopes; and 
while attending her flowers during the inclement season, 
finds a solace for her toil in the anticipation of its re- 
ward, while the beauty of the city, uncertain whether 
the heart she covets is indeed her own, endures the sus- 
pense unmurmuringly through long and weary months, 
assured that at the féte des fleurs her doubts will be re- 
solved. 

Nor are the Allees de Meilhan abandoned with the 
termination of the festival. During the fine evenings 
of summer they are the chusen lounge of the élite of the 
city. A double row of chairs, which are sacred to the 
aristocrats of the place, and may be hired for a sous or 
two each, fence in the centre avenue, where every luxu- 
ry of costume and excess of fashion may be found; 
while the lateral walks are crowded by smart grisettes 


with their dark eyes, slender aukles, and short  petti- 
coats; whose merry laughter and real goiety of heart 
leave them nothing to envy, though many a feather 


dances in the breeze, and many a jewel flashes in the 
moonlight, among the more patrician beauties of the 


grand avenue. 
Sv much for the fish, the fruit and the flower markets 
My next must treat of graver things. 


—>—— 
LETTER XLVII. 
The health office—Ihe cholera of Horace Vernet—The plague 


The basso-relievo—The plague of the Baron Gerard 


Ph 


of David 


-The yellow fever of Vinchou plague of Guerin 


Since [ Jast wrote, [ have spent two delightful hours 
at the health office, over the magnificent paintings which 
decorate its committee room, 

The apartment is of very moderate dimensions, but 
what treasures does it not contain! I believe I ought, in 
compliment to the popularity of David, to begin by the 
but I am still haunted by 


mention of bis ehe/-d’aeuvre, 


the « cholera” of Horace Vernet, a recent acquisition, 
and one which, even without its melancholy associations, 
must inevitably have blinded me, for the first half hour, 
to every other painting in the room. 
This picture was pur hased by the city for the com- 
paratively trifling suin of eighty thousand francs, and is 
the masterpiece of the artist—the figures do every thing 
but breathe. It represents the sick bay of the Melpo- 
mene ship of war, whose crew have been attacked by 
the malady; one recent victim still lies in the back- 


ground, with the expression of the death agony yet un- 


faded from his ghastly features; immediately in front of 


him an athletic sailor is employed in raising from “ be- 
tween decks” a new victim, in the centre of the 
principal actors in the tragic 


while 


picture are grouped the 
scene. 

Leaning against a gun on which rests an open regis- 
ter, is the quarter-master of the ship, and his head is 
decidedly the most li‘e-like that J ever saw on canvass. 
It is turned towards the ascending patient with an ex- 
pression ot sorrowing curiosity ; there Is no horror, no 
unmanly dread on the high brow, and in the speaking 
eye ; fear has no share in his emotion; he seeks only to 
ascertain the individuality of the new victim—e very 
other question were needless. : 

Near him stands a cabin-boy, whom the disease has 
just attacked ; the wrist of the lad is in the hand of the 
surgeon, who is gazing earnestly and pityingly on the 
young fair victim, (for the boy, even amid his anguish, 
is of almost godlike beauty,) as he counts the fevered 
pulse, while a sailor waits beside him, ready to obey his 
orders. 

What a tale of misery and despair is here told by the 
pencil—and so told! The cholera smitten are in the 
midst of the wide seas—they cannot fly from their fate ; 
you see at once that each hour claims its victim; you 
have before you the strong man dead, and the stripling 
dying, with a hot sun above their heads, and hopeless- 
ness in their hearts ! 

By some strange perversity, the artist, who selected 
his own situation fur the painting, has hung it in a false 
light; but the authorities are about to remove it to an- 
other part of the room, where it will be seen to much 
greater advantage. 

Opposite to this painfully beautiful picture bangs the 
“Plague” of David; and you will readily believe that 
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it is but an exchange of horrors, though I confess that 
to me, (heretic as I am!) much of the effect of this 
justly celebrated painting is lost, from the blending of 
the divine with the human, so common in the produc- 
tions uf catholic artists. The eye has scarcely rested on 
the appalling group of the plague-smitten—you have 
not had time to thrill at the power of the pencil, which 
has thus placed before you with such startling fidelity 
the three stages of the pestilence,—the sickening lethar- 
gy of the growing poison—the delirious madness of the 
ripened plague—and the despairing helplessness of the 
expiring principle of life——ere you are irresistibly im- 
pelled to the contemplation of the heavenly group which 
occupies the centre of the canvass. 

Saint Roch is on his knees before the virgin, praying 
for a cessation of the plague: his figure is the perfection 
of grace, and his earnest and inspired expression is 
eminently beautiful, while the madonna and child are 
each exquisite. The hands of the infant Christ are 
raised in supplication, and rest almost on the cheek of 
his divine mother, and the expression of his head is 
lovely. 

It is not until you have looked long and lingeringly 
on this master-group, that you begin to perceive that the 
back-ground of the picture is crowded with figures—the 
dead and the dying: and after having lost yourself for a 
time in the contemplation ef grace and beauty, you are 
thus recalled to the subject of the picture. But the hu- 
man sympathies which have been checked, do not well 
forth again—the feeling with which you gaze is a divided 
one; and you think of the artist, while you should be 
engrossed only by the effects of his art. 

One of the great merits of this picture is its entire free- 
dom from the crudity of style with which David has 
often been reproached; and the objection that I have 
ventured in all humility to make, is probably a merely 
individual one. ‘Those very startling contrasts unhinge 
me; but I am, nevertheless, most probably in error—for 
it is certain that the picture was originally painted as the 
altar-piece of the chapel of the Lazaretto, but was, when 
completed, considered so beautiful, that the authorities 
purchased it, in order to retain it in their city. 

On a line with this painting, above the mantel, and 
veiled by a curtain of green silk, is the “ Plague” of the 
immortal Puget, an unfinished basso relievo in white 
marble; of which it may be sufficient to tell you, that 
after his decease, the city, anxious for the completion of 
so exquisite a work, invited a celebrated Italian artist to 
Marseilles to apply the last touches. ‘The artist came : 
but when he was placed before it, he stood for a while in 
silence and surprise; and then suddenly turning away, 
he gathered his tools together, and bade his employers 
refrain from the sacrilege of adding aught to a master- 
piece, which he felt that individually he dared not 
touch. 

Passing this magnificent effort of genius, for which 
soit dit en passant, some English nobleman offered one 
hundred and ten thousand francs—although to the honour 
of the city it was refused—you stand before the “ Plague” 
of the Baron Gerard. 

The fore-ground of the picture is perfection. The 
woman, whose stripling son has just writhed under the 
plague-spasm, is of the most exquisite beauty. The 
blended terror and tenderness which are apparent in every 
line of her fine face—the dilatation of her large dark 
eye—the curve of her trembling lip, as she buries his face 
upon her shoulder, and strains him to her breast, as 
though she dreaded that he should be torn from her—the 
expression of maternal self-abandonment with which she 
clasps infection, are perfectly thrilling; while a sweet 
infant is clinging to her knee, and gazing up into ber 
face unheeded. She has no thought, no feeling, save for 
her “ first-born’’—her beautiful—the son of her youth! 
A companion is dying beside her; but she offers no aid— 
she feels no sympathy: her heart, her energies, her very 
soul is wrapped up in her boy ! 

A strong man is expiring near at hand; but she moves 
not beyond his groans—she is unconscious of them: her 
ear admits no sound save the deep breathing of the sick- 
ness which is weighing down her child. 

I could not waste a moment on the elaborate grouping 
in the back-ground, where M. de Belsunce, in crimson 
and gold, is distributing bread to a kneeling crowd. My 

heart was with the mother whose agony was too deep for 
hunger—whose famine was of the soul. 
Opposite to the windows hangs the great picture of the 








“ Yellow Fever,” by Vinchon. Here is another tale of 
suffering, of which the principal figure is a portrait. 
Upon a bed lies a dying man, over whom leans a sister 
of charity: but it is not the patient whom she supports— 
it is not the death of the exhausted victim which she con- 
templates with such wild terror. Kneeling in the fore- 
ground, and still grasping a ribbon with which he has 
just bound up the arm of the sufferer, a young man is 
sinking to the earth—the physician has imbibed the in- 
fection: he who came to save, droops beneath the miasma 
of the sick-chamber, and the damps of death are already 
upon his brow. You feel that he would be prostrate on 
the earth, did not that woman-hand uphold him; and 
you are tempted to rush forward to arrest the coward- 
steps of the attendant, who, terrified at the catastrophe 
which he has just witnessed, is hurrying from the room. 

It isa sad and atrue tale! During the virulence of 
the disease at Barcelona, four young French physicians 
and four sisters of charity vowed themselves to the service 
of the victims. It is the death of one of the former, Dr. 
Mazet, which this noble picture has bequeathed to poste- 
rity, and in which genius has ensured an immortality of 
honour to self-sacrificing virtue. 

The “Plague” of Guerin, a Marseillaise artist, is, to 
me at least, at once the most painful, and the least pleas- 
ing of the collection. Death is always frightful; yet 
there is a morbid feeling inherent in our nature which 
makes us, at particular moments, linger over its attributes : 
but who would wish the veil torn aside when the next 
change has come over humanity—when the work of 
decay is begun! Even the beauty of the unburied vic- 
tim, so prominent in the fore-ground of this picture, could 
not overcome the sickening disgust with which I looked 
upon it; nor could I reconcile myself one whit more, 
though from a very different feeling, to the corpulent gen- 
tleman in an old-fashioned uniform of bright scarlet, who 
is lifting from the earth the body of a young and graceful 
woinan, whose nerveless hands have just unclasped them- 
selves from the corpse of her infant—even although I 
was informed that it was a portrait of the Chevalier 
Roze, whose humane exertions had tended so greatly to 
the diminution of the plague, by his promptitude in bury- 
ing the dead. ‘ 

Surely his country might have perpetuated his memory 
in a less incongruous manner. As it is, the picture 
might be very appropriately called a Portrait of the Che- 
valier Roze and his Horse; for they occupy about two 
thirds of the canvass. 

I have given you a very unartist-like account of these 
magnificent pictures—but I could not do otherwise ; for, 
although an enthusiastic admirer of the art, I can pretend 
to nothing farther. I love paintings as children love 
flowers—for their general beauty, and the feelings which 
they awaken: and, even as they would cast away an in- 
ferior blossom to cherish one more attractive, so I, in my 
turn, although not altogether unable to appreciate the 
value, or to detect the defects of a picture en masse, am 
nevertheless quite incompetent to talk learnedly on the 
subject. 

The child may wreathe its garland without being a 
botanist ; and, on the same principle, the spectator may 
feel the excellences of a noble painting without being a 
connoisseur. We do not always enjoy those things the 
most, which we can the most perfectly explain, 


—<-— 


LETTER XLVIII. 


The chateau Borely—The Count de Panisse—A landscape—The 
picture gallery—Old masters—The chateau des Eygalades— 
Residence of Josephine—Chateau de Fontainicu—Magnificent 
view—Fondness of the Marseillaise for their bastides. 


Belle de Mai. 

The chateau Borely is, and deserves to be, the pride 
and boast of Marseilles, 

Situated at ay easy drive from the city, backed by lofty 
hills, sheltered by majestic and ]uxuriant trees, and seated 
nearly on the border and almost on the level of the sea, 
boasting a magnificent terrace and a fine court, rises the 
princely chateau of the Sieur Borely, a wealthy merchant, 
whose taste, liberality, and elegance of mind, were truly 
regal; and who has left behind him in the well propor- 
tioned and classical edifice which bears his name, but 
above all, in the precious gallery of pictures that it con- 
tains, a monument more lasting than could have been 
graven into the eternal marble. 





The chateau Borely is now the property of the Count 
de Panisse—a man of fine taste and refined mind, worthy 
to be the owner of the treasures, of which he does the 
honours with as much judgment as courtesy. 

Below the terrace, which commands a noble sea view, 
is a fine basin, where a pair of swans revel at once in the 
clear sunshine and the pellucid water: this is fringed 
with luxuriant trees, and lower still flows the river. On 
one side spreads the sea, blue and bright, and dotted over 
with a hundred fairy barks; on the other, vineyards, and 
gardens, and meadows stretch far away, and form a lovely 
scene of landscape beauty. 

The glittering Huveaume, rushing towards the sea 
with the hurry, and almost with the noise of a large river, 
attracts alike the eye and the ear; while the boats, filled 
with holiday-folk in their gay-coloured dresses, glide 
along under the cool shadows of the overhanging trees 
which fringe its banks: here and there a glimpse of the 
port may be caught—and the wooded hills of Mazargues 
add to the cool beauty of the prospect. 

Admirable in its situation, correct and pleasing in its 
architecture, and judicious in its arrangement, the chateau 
Borely still owes its great charm to the valuable collection 
of paintings which adorns its walls, and which is said to 
be the finest in France. 

Four exquisite pictures by Murillo—one of them con- 
sidered his chef d’euvre; two noble Rembrandts; a 
marine landscape by Ruisdael, of the most beautiful finish 
and detail ; several fine pieces by Puget—one of thema 
Virgin, and incomparably the best of his works; two 
lovely portraits by Mignard, of Anne of Austria and the 
Duchesse de la Valliere; landscapes by Woovermans, 
Jean Miel, Van Bloum, Orisonti, Mieris, Sinebach, Berg- 
hem, Both and Bandoin, Bruandel and Demarne, afford- 
ing admirable specimens of these celebrated masters, 
divide the attention with a St. Jerome by Calabrese, a 
picture remarkable both for composition and colouring ; 
an extraordinary marine view by Bakuisheen, saved from 
the fire at Moscow, and highly esteemed ; and thirty- 
seven paintings on panel by Paul Parocel, a master whose 
works are as rare as they are beautiful. This set of pic- 
tures is remarkable both for colouring and effect. ‘They 
represent the history of Tobit, and once belonged to the 
gallery at St. Germain-en-laye. A large sum has been 
frequently offered for this unique suite of paintings, but 
always refused. 

The gem of the collection is, however, an exquisite 
Madonna, attributed to Andrea del Sarto, but by many 
connoissieurs declared to be the work of Rafaello: any 
thing more perfectly lovely, more beautifully holy, it were 
impossible to imagine, than the expression of this divine 
head! I could have looked on it for hours! 

I might name a score of other pictures, all by eminent 
hands, and well worthy of mention; but, even as it is, 
my letter bears no inconsiderable resemblance to a cata- 
logue, and I most reluctantly forbear. 

M. de Panisse is justly and yudiciously proud of his 
splendid gallery, of which he does the honours with taste 
and urbanity; and few are the strangers who are not 
under an obligation to this gentleman for his ready po- 
liteness, and very efficient ciceroneship. 

Another chateau worthy of mention, in the neighbour- 
hood, is that of the Eygalades, celebrated as having been 
for some time the residence of Josephine, previously to 
her marriage with Napoleon, and prettily situated on the 
banks of a charming stream bordered with trees, which 
takes its source a short distance above the chateau, where 
it forms a fine natural cascade. 

Beyond this river, sheltered by a neighbouring height, 
and overtopped by a pine wood, stands the chateau de 
Fontainieu, which deserves a visit, were it only that from 
its commodious terrace the finest view imaginable may 
be secured. Every accessory necessary to the perfection 
of landscape scenery, is here profusely spread around 
you; and superadded are the blue, bright, ever-changing 
sea, with its white sails and its sparkling ripple—the 
town seated horse-shoe-wise round the port, and stretch- 
ing far away towards the mountain plain, until its streets 
dwindle into scattered bastides: the neighbouring islands 
of Pomegue, Ratoneau, and If—and far away in the dis- 
tance, amid the sunshiny waves, the little rock and light- 
house of Planier, like a speck on the horizon, 

With these exceptions, Marseilles boasts no chateaux 
or villas at all likely to attract a stranger: and it is won- 
derful that such should be the case; for there are several 

spots in the neighbourhood almost as lovely as those 
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THE RIVER AND THE DESART. 
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which I have just attempted to describe—while the city 
has boasted, and may still boast, more than one “ mer- 
chant prince,” whose means would amply suflice for so 
elegant an indulgence. But handsome as many of their 
establishments are within the barrier, the wealthy Mar- 
seillaise do not appear to covet either cost or comfort in 
their dwellings without ; and “Je vais & ma bastide,” is 
said with as much complacency by the owner of one of 
the little white-washed and green shuttered edifices to 


which I have already alluded, conscious as he must be of 


its many deficiencies, as though it were the chateau 
Borely with its costly gallery, or Fontainieu with its 
almost matchless prospect. 


— 


LETTER XLIX. 


The Hotel de Ville—Statue of Libertat—The great hall—Serre’s 
plague—M. de Belsunce—The galley slaves—A romatic vinegar 
The dead mother—Council chamber—Pictures—M. de Bellois 
—The artist-housemaid. 


The hotel de ville is admirably situated on the Quai, 
and had it been built after the plan of Puget, would have 
been one of the finest provincial edifices in the country ; 
even as it is, it is remarkable for the bas-reliefs and sculp- 
tures which ornament its fagade: and particularly for 
the escutcheon of France from the hand of Puget him- 
self, which has, however, been subsequently subjected to 
a meaner chisel, whose traces are very perceptible in the 
alterations that it has effected. Ail the exterior decora- 
tions are indeed more or less mutilated, except the bust 
of Louis XIV., which was only replaced in 1823, 

The building is divided into two distinct parts by a 
street which runs parallel with the quai; and these are 
united by a light and elegant bridge, flung from the win- 
dows of the first story ; the inferior portion being devoted 
to public offices for the transaction of business; while 
that which faces the water is reserved for the accommo- 
dation of the city authorities, the exchange and the coun- 
cil-room. 

On the great stone staircase stands, in an oval niche, 
the statue of Libertat, who preserved the city when it 
had been treacherously sold to the enemy by one of his 
compatriots. It is a well executed figure, the size of life ; 
and is armed with the identical weapon with which the 
hero wrought such worthy service. 

Having ascended the spacious stair, we entered the 
great hall to see the two pictures of the “ Piague,” 
painted by Serre, the pupil of Puget. The first repre- 
sents the Cours; a locality rendered doubly interesting 
from the fact, that M. de Belsunce, the zealous and self- 
sacrificing bishop of that period, performed a solemn high 
mass on the spot, during the virulence of the disease ; 
despite the deprecatory terrors of the remainder of the 
clergy, who suffered the venerable prelate to undergo the 
fatigue and danger unassisted, save by the boys of the 
choir. 

I have seen two autograph letters of M. de Belsunce, 
written on that memorable day ; the one before the cele- 
bration of the mass, and the other on his return home; 
both composed in a holy and trusting spirit worthy of his 
high office, and of the frightful emergency in which he 
found himself placed. 

In the fore-ground of the picture is a portrait of the 
bishop, urging by his prayers and commendations the 
efforts of a score of galley-slaves, who are employed in 
dragging away the bodies of the dead into a heap, pre- 
viously to their ultimate removal by the tomberauz, or 
plague-carts, These, the sole survivors of the desperate 
band who risked life for the purchase of liberty and par- 
den, which they were promised in the event of their 
outliving the scourge, in consideration of their rendering 
good service to the city, ultimately all fell victims to the 
pestilence, save four; who, on being interrogated at the 
cessation of the malady, on the means by which they 
had preserved existence, stated that they had saturated 
their garments by accident with some liquid drugs, 
which they had overturned in the shop of a chemist as 
they were carrying out his body. 

Guided by the scent, a clever practitioner, after a few 
experiments, succeeded in compounding the essence 
known with us as aromatic vinegar; and hence this 
pungent preparation acquired in France the soubriquet of 
Vinaigre des quatre Voleurs. 

The second picture represents the Hotel de Ville, and 
that portion of the quai immediately adjoining, cumbered 








with victims: among the groups, not the least affecting | 
is one in which an infant, still clasped in the arms of its 
dead mother, is endeavouring in vain to draw from her 
chilled bosom the warm stream of life. It was a fact 
that a child was thus found, and saved by a humane in- | 
dividual; and this saddening episode in the history of 
horror has been faithfully and feelingly depicted by the | 
artist, who has also introduced his own portrait in a | 
neighbouring group. 

‘I'he most attractive picture in the room, however, is 
that of Feron, painted at Rome in 1832; which repre- 
sents the passage of Hannibal across the Alps, at the 
moment when he obtains his first view of Italy. The 
grouping and expression are masterly, and the colouring | 
gorgeous without glare. The snow-covered mountains, 
crowded with warriors, form a magnificent contrast to 
the sunny and smiling, though distant landscape spread 
out beneath them ; and it is impossible to look upon the 
excited and eager countenances of the band, without al- 
most sympathising in their delight. 

From the great hall we passed on to the council- 
chamber, which contains a chastely chiseled mantel of 
white marble, the work of Chardini; a magnificent full- 
length portrait of M. de Belsunce, by Langlois; a vile 
daub of Louis Philippe, all gold-lace and frippery, by 
some obscure artist whose name has been charitably for- 
gotten; a curious old head of « Le Bon Roi Rene,” 
painted by himself; and a kitcat likeness of M. de Bel- 
lois, who from being bishop of Marseilles, was created a 
cardinal under the Empire. ‘ 

The venerable prelate is represented in his hundredth | 
year, which, however, he did not live to complete by | 
three months. He was a great favourite with Napoleon, 
who on one occasion is stated to have said to him, « If | 
your eminence goes on thus, I have hopes that you will 
live to complete your century.” ‘To which the patri- 
arch replied gaily : « Your majesty is ungenerous, I have 
already made up my mind on that point, and should have 
desired something more at your imperial hands.” 

We were next ushered into a small ante-room, in 
which hang four portraits, esteemed great curiosities 
from the singular story attached to them. They were 
painted by the female servant of an artist, and are ad- 
mirably executed. ‘They represent her parents, her sis- 
ter, and herself, and are thrillingly life-like ; although, of 
course, deficient in the high finish and elaborate touches 
of a more professional and practised hand. 

Finding that she neglected her household duties to 
watch his labours, whenever she could intrude herself into 
his studio, her master, to cure her of so useless and un- 
profitable a habit, one day, half in sport and half in re- 
proof, bade her take the pencils, and convince herself of | 
her waste of time ; when, instantly seizing the opportu- | 
nity afforded by the taunt, she surprised him by a perform- | 
ance replete with mind and judgment, which so delighted 
him, that from that moment he adopted her as a pupil; 
and the result was before us. 

* * * .- e e 

I now begin to wish that you were here. The blue 
Mediterranean is laughing in the light; the song of the 
vintagers swells upon the wind; the whole face of the | 
landscape is decked in beauty ;—and I am, as ever, 

Yours unalterably and unfeignedly. 








—— 


LETTER XLVIII. 


The Abbey of St. Victor—The plague—The chapel—The Sub 
terranean—The crypt—An £x FV ote—Shrine of St. Andrew 
Chapel of St. Lawrence—Cell of St. Lazarus—Fate of four of | 
the early Christians. 


We have lately paid a visit to the abbey-church of 
St. Victor, once a very extensive and well-peopled mo- 
nastery, whose community were all of noble birth, and 
exercised considerable authority in the city. 

The incense was yet smoking on the altar of Diana, | 
in what is now the Eglise de fa Major, when a few | 
Christians assembled together in a subterranean beneath | 
the spot on which the chapel of St. Victor at present | 
stands; where they performed the solemn services of 
their faith, wept exulting tears over the ashes of their 
martyrs, and concealed from pagan eyes the mysteries of 
their new religion. 

Subsequently, a monastery was built over the vault ; 
but as its situation beyond the city walls rendered it de- | 


fenceless, it was soon destroyed by the Saracens. The | 


spot was, however, too holy in Christian eyes to be 
readily abandoned ; and from the ruins of the first mo- 
nastery sprang an abbey, whose mitred abbot boasted 
almost regal power, and which soon became celebrated 
for its vast possessions, and gorgeous decorations. Va- 
rious modifications gradually took place in the commu- 
nity, and the monks were secularised during the last 
century ; but the revolution ultimately dispersed them, 
their property was sold, and the abbey was in great part 
demolished. 

All that now remains of this once powerful and ex- 
tensive establishment is an insignificant chapel; rendered 
famous, however, by its crypt, and a host of saintly as- 
sociations, 

The monks of St. Victor lost much of their popularity 
during the plague ; when, instead of imitating the heroic 
self-devotion of M. de Belsunce, who, casting away all 
personal and selfish considerations, penetrated into every 
infected nook of the city, carrying comfort and hope 
wherever he appeared, they provisioned the abbey as for 
a siege; and after closing and securing every door and 
window, refused to hold any conimunication with those 
without ; thus ensuring their own safety, as far as human 
means could tend to its preservation, at the expense of 
every generous and pious feeling. 

All vestiges of the habitable portion of the monastery 
are now swept away; and spacious manufactories and 
extensive store-houses have grown up over the space 
once devoted to the lordly monks of St. Victor. 

We entered the chapei during the celebration of the 
high mass. ‘The aisles were crowded with people; the 
altar was glittering with tinsel, and flashing with light ; 
the officiating priests were gorgeous in their crimson 
robes and point-lace soutanes, and the atmosphere was 
heavy with incense. A lovely Magdalene hung above 
the spot on which I stood; and St. Lazarus, crowned 
with gilt paper, and surrounded by faded flowers, was in 
my immediate vicinity. 

The sacristan, when informed of our arrival, did not 
delay us a moment; but, beckoning to us to follow him 
through the kneeling crowd, caught up half a dozen wax 
tapers, and unlocking a door which occupied an arched 
niche in the chapel, motioned us to enter. As we 
crossed the threshold, he closed the entrance of the vault, 
and we suddenly found ourselves in utter darkness. 

The murmur of prayer scarcely reached us, although 
we yet stood within a pace or two of the iron-studded 
door, which, as well as the solid masonry of the wall, 
almost precluded sound; and I may as well confess my 
cowardice, and acknowledge to you that, until our guide 
lighted the tapers, and gave one to each of the party, I 
felt a strange sensation of awe steal over me; for which 
I was of course indebted to the associations of the place. 

The keen cold air which met us as we descended into 
the vaults; the deep dreary silence, broken only by our 
own foot-falls, as they awoke a low, lingering reverbera- 
tion; the clinging darkness that seemed to mock the 
feeble glimmerings of our pigmy torches, and to fold, as 
in a mantle, the extremities of the subterranean ; all con- 
spired to form so strong a contrast from the glittering 
scene in the chapel, that it was impossible not to yield 


| in some degree to a feeling of solemnity that prepared 


us to receive with a proper portion of deference, if not 
with a perfect faith, the saintly legends which awaited us. 

At the foot of the stone stair by which we descended, 
we found ourselves in a lofty vault, deeply arched, and 
lighted by a grating from above ; and as soon as we were 
able to distinguish objects through the gloom, the guide 


| directed our attention to a screened bridge, built of hewn 


stone, which traversed the subterranean at the height of 
about twenty feet from the floor, and was supported by 
four granite pillars. This bridge terminated at each ex- 
tremity in a secret door, that, during the period of the 
persecutions, afforded a passage to those who sought re- 


| fuge in the vaults, or who desired to attend religious 


worship, without risk to their personal safety. 

These latter were not, however, entrusted with the 
secret of the crypt that was beneath them; nor had they 
any cause to suspect that the narrow chapel in which 
they offered up their orisons in trembling and in tears, 
was but the beginning of a mystery—the mere portal of 
a sanctuary still more securely hidden. 

Having traversed, or rather made a tour of the 
vault, and remarked the yawning apertures whence the 


ancient sarcophagi have been torn away, we entered the 
chapel, which contains two curious objects. ‘The first 


main 
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mous for delivering the city from drought, if fervently 
invoked ! 

The second is an ex voto of last year—yes, actually 
of last year; which was deposited here with great pomp 
and solemnity. It represents a dying man, surrounded 
by his physicians and friends; and was vowed to the 


virgin of this chapel by the wife of the patient, who | 
having been attacked with paralysis, and condemned by | 
In this | 


the faculty, was considered as a dead man. 
strait, the wife hurried to St. Victor; and having ob- 
tained some oil from the lamp that is suspended from 
the roef, she carried it home full of faith and triumph, 
applied it to the affected parts, and instantly restored 
their powers ! 

Do we really live in the nineteenth century ? 

From the chapel we proceeded to the altar dedicated 


to St. Andrew, who, it is asserted, was for some time | 
concealed in the subterranean; and beside it a small 


space, railed off to prevent the desecration of less holy 
contact, was pointed out to us as that on which the saint 
was wont to take his short and unfrequent rest. ‘To the 
wall immediately above it, is nailed a wooden cross, 
which we were informed with great seriousness was not 
the actual instrument of torture by which the martyred 


saint had subsequently suffered, as that precious relic | 


had been stolen at the revolution; but a comparatively 
modern one, which had been substituted by a pious 
bishop, in remembrance of the real and authentic cross, 


of which the monks of St. Victor had once been pos- | 


sessed, 
Our under-ground pilgrimage next brought us to a 
chapel, built in the time of St. Augustine ; and dedicated 


to St. Lazarus, St. Blaise, and St. Louis, whose effigies | 


decorate the back of the altar. 
Thence we progressed to that of St. Victor and St. 
Lawrence, whose shrine is of rich Florentine marble; 


but the greatest curiosity of the subterranean is the cell | 


of St. Lazarus, in which, as we were assured, he was 
secreted for a considerable time; and which was held, 
even until the “ glorious three days,” so holy, that no 
good catholic entered it with his shoes on; but, putting 
the saint on a par with the sultan, left his slippers at the 
threshold. 

This cell, which is entered from a narrow gallery at 
the foot of a second flight of stone steps, contains a very 
curious font, hollowed in the rock; a confessional 
wrought in the same artificial manner ; an oven ; and an 
altar-piece, representing Mary Magdalene in the wilder- 
ness, hewn in the living stone. 

In this cell the entrance to a subterranean passage is 
shown, which, it is asserted, once traversed the port, and 
terminated in the vaults of the Eglise de la Major ; but 
this is pure tradition, as no vestige of the existence of 
such a communication can now be traced. Be it as it 
may, however, the subterranean was well worthy of a 
visil. 


There is a sad tale told of four of the concealed Chris- 
tians, who, during their retreat in this vault, ventured 


by the subject of their discourse, became bewildered 
among the windings of the subterranean. It is supposed 
that the dread of betraying their fellow refugees, pre- 
vented their using the only means likely to save them, 


by inducing them to abstain from any outery which | 


might be heard by their enemies; for, when their ab- 
sence became matter of comment and enquiry among 
their friends, and that after vainly endeavouring to ob- 
tain intelligence of them in the city, the anxious Chris- 
tians bethought themselves of the possibility of the 
frightful catastrophe which had really occurred, a party 
volunteered to explore the recesses of the subterranean ; 
and the miserable men were discovered huddled together 
in a corner, a mere mass of bones and putridity, defying | 
their comrades to yield them even a grave, until time | 
had rendered their remains less revolting ? | 

But enough of this—my next letter will probably be 
written from Nismes, as I am anxious to see its boasted 
antiquities before I leave the country; and two vessels 
being shortly about to sail for Constantinople, we have 
n° tine to lose, 

The exact period of their departure is uncertain, as it 
will, of course, be greatly dependent on the “ mistral,” 
during whose continuance (and it is now blowing bard) 
no vessel can leave the port. 





without a light into its deepest recesses; and engrossed | 


| antiquaries have decided on the exact order of the four 





you. 
—>— 


LETTER LI. 


A Roman arena—Extent of the amphitheatre —Order of its 
architecture—Ancient and modern = sports—Terascon—The 
saint and the cannibal—Beaucaire—The viceroy of Catalonia 
—The amphitheatre—Visions of the olden time. 


Nismes. 


Whence am I writing, think you?’ Even from the 
| first stage of a Roman arena,—in the silence and soli- 
tude of a magnificent amphitheatre, the very sight of 
| which is worth a year’s purchase,—on the spot that 
gives to Nismes a greatness and a glory which must en- 
dure as long as one stone of this stupendous pile rests 
upon another ! 

I am alone ; for my father has wandered away I know 
not whither, to explore the intricacies of the building. 
In places of this description, those who appreciate the 
solemn grandeur, and the myriad of mighty memories 
associated with all around them, are seldom gregarious ; 
and thus I do not murmur at his temporary abandon- 
ment. 

What a world of emotions are conjured up by such 
a spectacle as this! What grace and beauty, and yet 
what solidity, in the architecture! How humiliating to 
reflect that man passes away in a few fleeting years, 
while the work of man’s hands can thus endure for cen- 
| turies, and stand forth to remote generations, at once an 
earnest and an exemplar of the labour, the ingenuity, 
and the magnificence of their forefathers ! 
| ‘The form of the arena is of the most perfect oval ; 


| and itis not unul after a moment’s reflection that you 
'can bring yourself to credit the fact, that so compara- 
tively limited a space could indeed accommodate twenty- 
five thousand spectators; but as you slowly run your 
eye along the three ranges of seats, which remain almost 
perfect, and count the hundred and twenty vomitories 
that enabled the crowd quietly and safely to possess 
themselves of their allotted places, the mind gradually 
progresses from wonder, to a rapt and speechless admira- 
tion of the consistent, the vast, and the graceful attri- 
butes of this noble Roman remain. 

The oval of the arena, which, as I before remarked, is 
perfect, stretches from east to west, and is four hundred 
and five feet in length, including the walls. The infe- 
rior diameter from north to south, similarly measured, 
encloses three hundred and seventeen feet; and the 
height of the building, from the foundation to the para- 
pet, is sixty-six feet. I mounted to the summit, whence 
the arena itself is seen to the greatest advantage, and 
the city is spread out beneath in all its extent, while the 
Tour Magne, another Roman ruin, crowns a neighbour- 
ing height. 

There is no positive danger in this survey, although 
| you require steady nerves to undertake it, as in point of 
fact you are protected by projecting masses of stone, 
which are placed two and two between a couple of co- 
Jumns, and amount in number to one hundred and twenty. 
These blocks are about two feet in height, and are pierc- 
ed in the centre with a hole of about twelve inches in 
circumference. They were made, as the concierge in- 
formed me, to receive the poles of the tents or awnings 
that protected the spectators from the vicissitudes of the 
weather, of which fact there can indeed be no doubt, as 
| similar ones are to be traced along the cornice beneath. 

There bave been many disputes as to the exact order 
of architecture of which this amphitheatre is so noble a 
remain. It has been by some antiquaries assumed to be 
|a blending of the Tuscan with the Doric, while it is 
| generally admitted to be but an imperfect, or rather per- 
| haps I should say irregular specimen of either. 

But what cared I, as I stood on the lofty parapet lis- 
tening to the learned jargon of the cicerone, for the 
cavils of science ? What cared I, as I wandered in silent 
awe among the covered galleries, when I had at length 
succeeded in ridding myself of the guide, to which 
schoo! the thousand columns might belong, by which I 
was surrounded? Or of what avail would it have been 
to me, could the “ most potent, grave, and reverend” 


glorious gates that open into the arena ? 
No learned decision—no elaborated disquisition could 
have added one iota to the solemn and awe-struck de- 





light with which I lingered, hour after hour, about the 
building, shivering with that strange chill which is eve; 
the atmospheric concomitant of ruin, and with that ring. 
ing silence in my ears which must be felt ere it can be 
understood, 

Surely this is the very age of Vandalism! What wij! 
you say, when I tell you that this noble pile is frequent. 
ly desecrated by being made the scene of insignificant 
and pigmy sport? That, where man once contended 
with man,-—where the dying gladiator breathed out his 
last sigh amid the savage acclamations of admiring thoy. 
sands, who overlooked the bitterness of his fate in the 
greatness of his heroism,—where beasts of prey howled 
forth their rage, and man, in the pride of his strength, 
shouted back his defiance,—a few scores of people now 
assembled to laugh at the antics of a harlequin, or to 
weep over the pitiful sorrows of a melodrame ! 

A pretty specimen this of utilitarianism ! 

I could have forgiven the wrestling matches, which at 
particular seasons of the year take place in the arena; 
for they are a lingering remain of the athletic sports of 
old, when men prided themselves on their personal 
prowess, and infused greatness even into their games; 
but to erect a stage all trash and tinsel—to profane the 
solemn stillness of the place with the vaudevilles of the 
Porte St. Martin, and the fooleries of Punchinello— 
alas !—alas ! 


“ To what base uses may we come at last !” 


Our journey hither was delightful ; and at Terascon 
we saw the lancers who are about to accompany the 
Duke of Orleans to Algiers; they are a very fine look- 
ing set of men, and extremely well mounted. 

The suspension-bridge flung across the Rhone between 
this town and Beaucaire, is of very graceful dimensions, 
and is terminated on the Terascon side of the river by 
the castle of le Bon Roi René, a solid square pile, hay- 
ing a round tower at each angle. 

This chateau was built in the thirteenth century, on 
the ruins of a temple of Jupiter; and it was not until! two 
hundred years afterwards that it became the property of 
the Counts of Provence. But the most remarkable fea- 
ture of Terascon is its annual procession in honour of 
Ste. Martha, the patron saint of the town, who, after her 
atrival on the shores of Camarqua, came to Terascon 
only to find its neighbourhood ravaged by a monster 
called Terasque, who glutted his demoniacal appetite 
on human flesh. This cannibal was ultimately fettered 
by the girdle of the saint, and banished the country ; 
and since this happy event, a procession takes place every 
year amid the acclamations of the inhabitants, when a 
colossal representation of the vanquished monster is led 
through the streets, attached to a riband, by a young girl. 
A statue, and divers relics of the saint, are preserved 
in a subterranean chapel of the parish church. 

On the opposite bank of the river rises a steep height 
which is crowned by the turreted Chateau de Beaucaire. 
This cheerful town stretches far along the river, and is 
celebrated for its fair; which, after those of Leipsic and 
Frankfort, is the first in Europe. 

On our arrival at the grand hotel de Luxembourg, 
with its hundred sleeping rooms, and better still, its salt 
spoons and sugar-tongs (!) we found curselves under 
the same roof with the Viceroy of Catalonia, the Comte 
d’Espagne, who having broken his parole, and been re- 
taken on the French frontier, was now on his way to 
Lille, under the escort of a couple of gens-d’armes, 
which destination was, for some reason or other, so dis- 
agreeable to him, that, in order to delay his arrival there, 
he had pleaded sickness, and had obtained permission to 
remain a week at Nismes, where he continued a prisoner 
in his chamber with a gendarme constantly at the door. 
From the window of our sitting-room I caught a 
glimpse of the majestic amphitheatre, and have already, 
as I before told you, spent hours within its walls, The 
twilight is beginning to deepen—the drums of the French 
regiment in garrison here are awakening the reluctant 
echoes of the pile, and as they die away amid its re- 
cesses, I could almost believe that I hear the far-off 
rumbling of the Roman war chariots. But no: the 
Cesars, the Pompeys, and the Hannibals exist no longer; 
and it is but the hollow rattling of a Gallic drum, mel- 
lowed into music amid the relics of mighty ages ! 


— 
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LETTER LIT. 


Modern Nismes—Public walk—Palais de justice—Hospital—The- 
atre—The square house—Museum—Paiutings—M. Perrot— 
Singular discovery—Tuscan columns. 

Why did I come hither, when my stay was necessa- 
rily limited to so brief a period? I could linger at 

Nismes for months without the ennui of a moment; for 


every hour is replete with enjoyment, where objects of | 


interest meet you at every turn. 

The town itself is cleanly and quiet, and bears about 
it an air of opulence very unusual in provincial places. 
But to me the great charm of Nismes exists in the fact, 
that your memory is flung back upon past ages of glory 
and greatness, when Rome stretched her giant arm over 
half the earth; and that while you encounter on every 
side some relic of the mighty past, you tread reverently, 
for you feel that at each step you may perchance scatter 
the ashes of a hero! 

Nevertheless, it is but fair to confess that modern 
Nismes has its beauties, setting aside those glorious 1e- 
mains which are doubtlessly the cause, in no inconsider- 
able degree, of its present prosperity ; for the town has 
become so certain a halting-place for lion-hunting foreign- 
ers, that every point of interest is railed or walled in, 
wherever the thing was practicable, and you might fancy 
yourself in England, for your purse is constantly in your 
band, 

The windows of our apartments overlooked the pub- 
lic walk, which is a large square planted with trees, and 


raised artificially a few feet above the level of the street, | 
well graveled, and having in the centre a fine basin of 


dark marble, whence the sparkling water is flung high 
into the air by a jet d’eau that is constantly at work. 

About three hundred yards from our hotel stands the 
palais de justice, a modern building, to which is attached 
the debtor’s jail, and of which I shall only remark, that 
if equity be as clumsily administered within, as it is 
awkwardly represented without, I pity its victiins; for 
two more laughably ridiculous figures than those which 
flank its entrance, I never beheld. 

The public hospital is of great extent, but its beauty 
is destroyed by the fact, that the whole range of the 
building on the rez-de-chaussez is occupied by trades- 
people, and divided into shops: and it is not until your 
eye is attracted by the tvo graceful groups of statues 
which ornament the port«!, that you remark the beauty 


of the superior portion., of the building, and the rich- | 


ness of its elaborately wrought friezes. 

A very handsome theatre terminates the street, which 
widens into a square, whose centre is occupied by the 
exquisite structure absurdly designated the “ Square 
House!” The last beautiful remain of the Roman forum, 
—whose thirty Corinthian columns are of such surpass- 
ing workmanship as to be considered matchless. The 
capitals are so delicately chiseled that they have the effect 
of net-work, while the acanthus leaves are of inimitable 


grace and beauty, and stand out from the column with | 
All those which run along the sides | 


amazing boldness. 
of the building, (in form an oblong square,) are only 
partially detached frem the wali,—about half their diame- 
ter, if my eye served me,—and are united to the edifice 
by its architrave and cornice. The frieze is laden with 
sculpture of great beauty, representing a dense wreath 
of foliage, and the cornice is of equal richness. 

In front of the building is a portico, open on three 
sides, and approached by a flight of those very steep 
steps so usual in Roman edifices. ‘This portico is sup- 
ported by ten columns, forming part of the thirty, but 
each distinct and perfect; six on the face of the build- 
ing, and two on each side, a little beyond which it joins 
the wall of the main edifice. 

But, alas ! how inadequate is this matter-of-fact guide- 
book-sort of description, to convey to you any idea of 
the “ Square House” of Nismes! of its graceful pro- 
portions, its architectural elaboration, and its wonderful 
preservation ! 

As you stand in the arena of the amphitheatre, you 
are impressed by its stupendous strength, its skilful 
formation, and the majesty of its outline ; at the “ Square 
House” it is the grace the costliness, and the look of 
light, airy, fairy-like beauty which attracts you. The 
one seems to be mouldering away in haughty silence— 
the other to smile at the slowness of its own ruin. After 
all, I prefer the solemn gloom of the amphitheatre : there 


should be a majesty in decay, in order to impress the 
mind with the solemnity belonging to a past age, and a 
departed generation. Should you ever visit Nismes, I 
advise you to see the beauties of the Maison Carrée, ere 
| you give yourself up to the glorious memories engendered 
by the vast solitude of the amphitheatre. 
The « Square House,” after having served in turn as 
a temple for idols, and a shrine for the true God, is now 
converted into a museum, for which purpose its dimen- 
sions are totally inadequate. In a locality like this, 
where scarce a week passes that dues not add some trea- 
sure to the collection, space at least should not be want- 
ing; but although the arrangement is only a recent one, 
fragment is already piled upon fragment, and capital 
| upon monument, in most elaborate disorder ; the centre 
| of the floor being occupied by.a fine piece of mosaic 
pavement, found at a depth of five feet below the founda- 
| tions of the building ; and supposed to have belonged 
| to some house, demolished to yield place to this more 
important edifice. ‘The large space railed off for the 
protection of the pavement, necessarily diminishes very 





measures only forty-eight feet in length, and thirty-six 


| with riches. 
The largest, and perhaps one of the best paintings in 
the museum, is a representation of Dante’s Inferno, by 
| Colin. ‘he collection is singular enough in one re- 
spect ; for nine out of every dozen of the pictures have 
some horror for their subject. We found two young 
| artists at work when we entered; the one copying a 
«“ Christ crowned with thorns,” and the other the original 
| picture of “ Cromwell contemplating the body of his 
| royal victim,” with the coffin lid in his hand; suggested 
by a passage in one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels; and 
of which I remember to have seen two copies in Eng- 
land ; the one a bad engraving in a periodical; and the 
| other a magnificent pencil-drawing, very appropriately 
| placed in the library of “ Chequers,” in Buckingham- 
shire, the fine :eat of the Russell family; where the 
protector passed so much of his time, and where many 
interesting relics of him still remain. 
| The keeper of the museum, M. Perrot, is a profes- 
sional antiquary; and we passed from the “ Square 
| House” to his cabinet, which is literally crammed with 
objects of verti, from a mummy to a medal. He has a 
good collection of ancient bronzes, many of them very 
| curious; particularly a small lamp representing Venus 
in her car attended by the Graces, and drawn by swans 
|and doves. But, perhaps, even while I am writing, it 
may be no longer in his possession, as the foreigners 
who throng his cabinet are constantly making purchases 
—particularly the English; and where an object is ele- 
gant and portable as well as antique, it very soon dis- 
| appears. 
| As we were about to travel farther, we withstood all 
temptation, and contented ourselves with admiring. 
A gold medal was shown to us in admirable preserva- 
| 
| 
| 


tion, which was found only six days before our arrival ; 
and a very perfect monument, discovered by M. Perrot 
}in a singular manner. He had a rendezvous with a 
friend, at a village a few leagues distant from Nismes ; 
where chancing to arrive the first, he jumped off his 
horse at the stable of a small azderge, and leant for a 
while on a large stone which served asa door-post. The 
quality of the stone struck him as not being that of the 
immediate neighbourhood, and he was induced to ex- 
amine it more narrowly ; when, on loosening the earth 
at its base, and passing his hand under it, he traced very 
distinctly the lines of the sculpture; and causing it to 
be raised, he replaced it by another block of stone, and 
had it immediately conveyed to his house. The figure 
chiseled upon its face is very graceful, and although in 
strong relief is entirely uninjured; it is that of a Roman 
vestal, feeding the sacred fire: the form of the lamp 
which she holds is extremely elegant; and her ample 
garment is very skilfully draped. 

On quitting the cabinet of M. Perrot, we took an- 
other long look at the “ Suuare House” ere we bent our 
steps towards the theatre, which suffers considerably 
from its close neighbourhood to so elaborate a specimen 
of ancient architecture; a fact of which the modern 
builder, was so conscious, that he abandoned the more 
ornamental and laboured Corinthian column, fur the 
chaste and simple Tuscan. Rivalry here would have 
been insanity ! 


| 





considerably the accommodations of the museum, which | 


in breadth; and which already bids fair to be choked | 


| and in good preservation. 


| servoir of the original baths. 


| celerate its ruin ; and it is now almost shapeless, thoug 


LETTER LIII. 


Saths of Adrian—La Nymphee—The Roman basin 
—The Tour-Magne 


| Cicerones- 


How annoying it is when you are obliged to be led 
about, like a couple of spaniels, by a garcon de place, 
who almost yawns in your face, wearied with his ever- 
lasting ciceronianism; and yet how impossible it is to 
| dispense with his services, until you have become a little 
familiar with the /ocale. 

Thus we were hurried on from the wonders of the 
“ Square House” to those of the “ Baths of Adrian,” 
| which are situated on a spot bearing the designation par 
excellence of “the Garden ;” and well does it deserve 
the name, for it is a little provincial paradise. 

The baths themselves are very beautiful; and are built 
above the remains of those whose name they still bear ; 
| and which were accidentally discovered, in an attempt to 

render the waters of the mountain-stream, whence they 
| are supplied, more available for the uses of the city. 
They are assumed to be precisely similar to those they 





have replaced ; and many portions of the original stone 
| are, indeed, worked into the present building. 

The first basin, appropriately named « La Nymphcee,’ 
| has in the centre a huge pedestal supporting the statue, 
with a richly ornamented frieze; and at each angle a 


lesser one crowned with an antique vase. 
| These latter decorations very imperfectly supply the 
place of the original accessories—four graceful columns, 
one of which we saw in the museum, reunited to its 
base and capital, both having been subsequently found. 
The base is very beautiful, adorned with acanthus leaves, 
bound together with plaited cords: the capital, less ela- 
borately wrought, is nevertheless extremely handsome 
Each of these columns is 
supposed to have supported a Naiad. The ancient bath- 
ing-rooms have been carefully retained ; and the modern 
architect has placed before them, a new row of columns, 
on which rests a projecting cornice. 

The water escapes from this basin into a second, 
commonly called the Roman basin; which was the re- 
It is square, and has six 
arches on each side. Workmen are still employed in 
directing the coutse of the stream that now floods the 
bathing-rooms ; and other improvements are contem- 
plated. 

Above the fountain, whose source is shut in by a wall 
built upon the original foundation, semicircular flights of 
stone steps lead up the mountain, to about one fifth of 
its height; whence you continue the ascent by an easy 
winding path, cut through the dense shrubbery that 
clothes its sides, and which is beautifully kept, until you 
reach the rocky summit where mvulder the remains of 
the ‘Tour-Magne, or “ Magnificent Tower,” which formed 
the northern angle of the ancient wall of Nismes. 

Its elevated position has combined with time to ac- 
h 
it still retains its air of massive strength: its height is 
diminished to seventy-eight feet, and it is buried about 
twelve feet in the earth. Its original elevation is sup- 
posed to have been between ninety-five and a hundred feet. 

It was, as is now ascertained, used by the Romans as 
a signal station, and pussessed an interior staircase to its 
very summit, the remainder of the tower being a solid 
block of masonry, without opening of any description ; 
and from its commanding situation, the light must have 
been seen at an immense distance. If this conjecture 
as to its original purpose be a correct one, modern ex- 
pediency has gone far to restore it, even in its ruin, to a 
nearly similar use, for it is now crowned by a telegraph. 
Upon the whole, I am Vandal enough to think a visit to 
the Tour-Magne over purchased by the fatigue of the 
ascent. Elsewhere I might have deemed otherwise; but 
at Nismes I confess that I grudged alike the time and 
the exertion. 

Iam now endeavouring to 
forget the other, in writing to you; and in assuring you 


redeem the one, and to 


| of my unfailing affection. 


—<>——— 
LETTER LIV. 
Public library - Antiquity of Nismes—The 


temple of Diana—Naiads and goddesses—Cabinet o. natural 
The monkey-fish. 


-Statistical curiosity 


history 
I am just returned from the public library, where I 
expected to have found much to interest me, and have 
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WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 








been proportionably disappointed. The librarian did the 
honours very politely, but at once confessed, that to any 
one Who had visited the libraries of Marseilles and Gre- 
noble, that of Nismes could afford no inducement beyond 
a fine collection of minerals and petrifactions. 

The manuscripts are few in number, and of trifling 
value; and the only thing which attracted me was a 
local work, giving a brief account of the city, and the 
variation of its population since the year 1350. An 
amusing calculation is made in 1367 of its native no- 
bility, amounting to four chevaliers, seven honourable 
ladies, and thirteen titled individuals; not one of whom 
possessed ten net livres of annual revenue; and whose 
lives are stated to have been a Sysiphus-like struggle 
between pride and misery. 

The census of 1350 computes the number of souls 
to have been eight hundred ; they amount at present to 
between forty-four and forty-five thousand, without in- 
cluding the suburbs, peopled by three or four thousand 
more, 

Nismes boasts itself the birth-place of the two Aure- 
lius Fulvuses, grandfather and father of Antonius; and 
also of Domitius Afer, a celebrated orator, and favourite 
of ‘Tiberius ; and this was all that I learnt at the library ! 

The “ ‘Temple of Diana,” also situated in “ the Gar- 
deu,” is an interesting and curious ruin, though anti- 
quaries differ as to the actual deity to whom it was con- 
secrated ; and have given to it as many names as it has 
stones left upon each other. A few fragments of the 
colossal statue which occupied the niche pedestal facing 
the entrance still remain, but they are insufficient to de- 
cide the point. 

All around the walls within the temple are heaped the 
mutilated remains of sculptured cornices, wrought capi- 
tals, imperfect inscriptions, and headless columns ; while 
the beauty of those portions of the structure that yet 
remain, make you grieve over the ruin by which you are 
surrounded. 

The centre niche, as I have before remarked, is tenant- 
ed by the statue of the deity ; it is the most spacious of 
the three which occupy the upper end of the temple; 
those on either side terminating in a hearth, level with 
the base of the altar in front of the goddess, and having 
a semicircular chimney. ‘These were the sacrificial 
chambers, in which the animals were slain and burnt, 
ere they were offered at the shrine of the presiding deity. 
Beyond these, on either wing of the temple, an open 
gallery originally ran along the whole length of the edi- 
fice, on the north and south sides, which were built of 
the same ponderous stones that have enabled the struc- 
ture to resist thus long the destruction of centuries. 
Many of these stones are nearly eight feet in length, and 
eighteen inches in thickness; and are united by iron 
cramps, without any species of cement, which gives to 
the domed roofs an air of massive strength extremely 
striking. 


One of these galleries still remains nearly entire; of | 


the other the only vestiges that now exist, are piled up 
within the main body of the temple, also nearly roofless. 
It is asserted that the entire edifice was paved with mo- 
saic ; but it is certain that not a single fragment is now 
to be discovered ; while several of the sixteen columns 
that supported the cornice on which the roof once rested, 
remain sufficiently perfect to enable the visiter to form a 
tolerable idea of the noble effect of the original design. 

Built almost on the borders of the “ Fountain,” and 
under the shadow of a thickly wooded rock, once within 
the walls of the city, no situation could have been better 
chosen than that of this temple; for the clear stream 
sufficed at once for the ablutions of the priests, and the 
purification of the laity ; while the long cool shadows of 
the leafy height afforded a resting place for the way-worn 
and the weary. 

It is not ten paces from the haunt of the naiad to the 
temple of the goddess; but, methinks, had I lived in 
pagan times, I should baye preferred the worship of the 
sparkling water-nymph, sporting in the clear sunshine 
between the flower-enameled banks, to that of the som- 
bre deity pent within four walls, and propitiated with 
blood ! 

From the temple we strolled to an establishment dig- 
nified with the title of the « Cabinet of Natural History,” 
which turned out to be a private collection of birds, 
beasts, and butterflies, very well preserved ; and I only 
mention it in order to tell you that, among other objects, 
the proprietor pointed out to us, as the greatest curiosity 





he possessed, the monkey-fish, which you may remem- 
| ber to have heard of in England, and which created a 
great sensation among the naturalists; until it was dis- 
| covered to be an ingenious hoax, the work of an Ame- 
| rican, when it suddenly disappeared. 

Of course I made no comment on this very miracu- 
| lous monster, which we were gravely informed was worth 
| at least eighty thousand francs, though I could not help 
| laughing heartily, after we had left the exhibition, at so 
very unexpected an encounter in classical Nismes ! 


—<_— 
LETTER LV. 


Interest of Nismes as a city—The man with four legs—The gate 
of Augustus—The Porta Cooperta—The enthusiast. 


I shall not attempt to give you a detailed account of 
all the scattered objects of interest which attract the 
visiter at Nismes: here is a monument—there an in- 
scription just sufficiently effaced to excite the curiosity— 
on one side a caryatides—on another a basso-relievo. I 
will but name the most curious, which is beyond all 
comparison, a whimsical statue in stone, at one corner of 
a house as you approach the palace, called by the com- 
| mon people, “ the man with four legs.” 

This extraordinary production sets all consistency and 
proportion at defiance. From the waist downwards it 
represents two female figures the size of life; and these 
are surmounted by a drapery which veils the chest, do- 
minated in its turn by a male head with a flowing beard. 

It is impossible to conceive that an original design has 
been here carried through; on the contrary, the whole 
has the effect of owing its existence to the fantastic ex- 
travagance of some eccentric individual, who having 
crowned the inferior portion of a caryatides with the 
base of a column, to complete the absurdity of his con- 
ception, has worked out a monstrous caricature of hu- 
manity, by placing a bearded head above the already 
inconsistent creation of his distempered fancy. 

The gate of Augustus, built in the Roman year 786, 
(sixteen years before the birth of Christ,) is still in won- 
derful preservation, though it is now buried deeply in 
the earth; so much so, that the two exterior arches 
originally destined to pedestrians, would now barely ad- 
mit a wheelbarrow. Above these arches are two niches, 
which are supposed to have contained the busts of Au- 
| gustus and Agrippa. The two centre arches, through 
which passed the war chariots, the mounted troops, and 
the various equipages of the city, are surmounted by a 
bull’s head in basso-relievo. The division between these 
is formed by a small Ionic column resting on a square 
pedestal, while the inferior arches are enclosed between 
two pillars of the Corinthian order,—a mixture pro- 
ducing a singular and incongruous effect. 

The mouldering inscription may still be traced upon 
the face of the gate; and it has decided alike its date, 
and the fact that this was the principal entrance to the 
| city on the great Dominitian way from Rome to Nar- 
bonne. 

The barrier of Augustus is now that of the gendarme- 
rie barrack. 

The Porta Cooperta, called by the moderns the 
« Porte de France,” although much less elaborate in its 
decoration, is infinitely more elegant in its ruin. Modern 
buildings now rest against its round towers; the huge 
stones are falling away from its grand and solitary arch, 
and it stands in massive and severe beauty, spanning 
the busy street, like a spectre of the past looking down 
in majesty on the coil and care of the present. 

As I stood gazing upwards upon the time-worn towers, 
an old man bent with years, and leaning upon a staff, 
lifted the cotton cap from his gray hairs, and approached 
me. 

«“ Madam,” he said gravely, “ you are looking upon a 
mouldering relic of the glorious days when Nismes was 
a mighty city, and the Roman emperors feasted in her 
palaces, and drove their chariots through her streets. It 
is a great lesson for one so young as you are. I was 
born yonder in the narrow hut which lies beneath the 
shadow of this ponderous work. As a boy I sported 
about its walls; as a man I rested from labour in the 
cool shade that it flings far along the causeway. J have 
now lived nearly a century, and it yet stands even as it 
stood in my childhood. I have made a fellowship with 
every stone and with every lichen about it. I know that 
there are prouder ruins and mightier edifices in the city ; 














but this one is dearer to me than all the rest; and I Joye 
to believe that long after I have passed away, and am 
forgotten, the Porta Cooperta will yet stand to attract 
the admiration of the reflective and the curious.” 

This was the address of a peasant, my dear . and 
although, in my surprised enthusiasm, I may perchance 
have heightened it somewhat in the translation, I beg 
you to believe that I have left the sentiment which per. 
vaded it without a touch. 

Was not the old man to the full as interesting as the 
Roman relic? 

Alas! Farewell to Nismes: to-morrow we depart in 
order to prepare for our Eastern expedition. 

—<_—— 
LETTER LVI. 


Return to Belle de Mai—The Chateau d’If—The dungeons—Ce| 
of the iron mask—Prison pictures—Dungeon of Mirabeau— 
The council chamber—Prison cell of Armand Polignac—The. 
atre—Oubliette--'Towers—Condemned cells—The boatman, 

Belle de Mai. 


I write once more from the shores of the Mediterra. 
nean ; from the pastoral retreat of Belle de Mai. Our 
journey from Nismes was as safe and as uneventful as 
could be desired by the drowsiest of dowagers, and con- 
sequently I may say with the knife-grinder—*« Story ! 
Lord bless you, I have none to teli, sir.” But since our 
return here, we have spent one interesting morning at 
the Chateau d’If. 

Despite the season of the year, the sky was blue and 
bright when we embarked for the rocky islet on which 
stands the fortress. It was not blowing more than what 
sailors call a “ fresh breeze,” and the wind was a side- 
wind, giving promise of assistance homeward as well as 
outward. In an hour and a half we were under the 
rock ; and our Jetter having been duly presented by the 
sentinel to the sergeant, by the sergeant to the officer on 
guard, and by the officer on guard to the commandant, 
we were at length invited to land; and after climbing 
some rude steps cut in the living rock, and passing under 
a covered doorway, we found ourselves on an esplanade, 
surrounded by the guardhouse, the barrack, and the 
walls of the fortress, having the castle itself immediately 
before us. 

A second flight of stairs led us to a small platform, 
whence, passing under an arched entrance, we reached 
the court in the centre of the dungeons. The interior 
door of this gloomy passage is closed by an iron grating, 
and just without the grating a strong staple is attached 
to the wall. Here we were told that criminals, sentenced 
to death by the cord, were executed, while the other 
prisoners were compelled to witness the catastrophe from 
within the court. An iron gallery runs entirely round 
the enclosure, which is square, and surrounded by dun- 
geons ; those on the ground-floor being appropriated as 
condemned cells, and those opening upon the terrace as 
receptacles for state prisoners. 

A very deep well occupies one angle of the court; 
and immediately above it is the cell of the Iron Mask. 
Although this mysterious personage was its tenant only 
during a few weeks, ere he was removed to his dungeon 
at St. Marguerite’s, I nevertheless examined it with 
much attention. The walls are covered with rough 
sketches nearly obliterated, which the jailer assured us 
were all traced by the hand of the Iron Mask himself. 
Pass over the assertion without cavil, my dear ——; 
why should we, by examining into such things too close- 
ly, annihilate the little romance that is still left to us in 
this age of mechanism and railroads ? 

It is at all events certain that there was a melancholy 
interest attached to the rude outlines which had been 





scratched with bricks and charred wood upon the white- _ 


wash of the cell—they were all symbolic of liberty. 


There were birds soaring in the air,—ships braving the _ 
tempest, wild horses scouring the desart,—and perhaps » 


dearer still to the heart of the captive, a fair landscape, 
which was evidently rather a work of memory than 4 
creation of idleness, 

There were also traces of more bitter and reckless 


feeling; but these were evidently the work of a Jater | 


hand—the productions of some less tutored and endu'- 
ing nature. Many political epigrams had been partially 
effaced, but more than one still remained to prove the 
indomitability of the spirit whence they had emanated. 

From this cell we proceeded to that of Mirabeau ; and 
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his narrow prison, and leaned upon the rude plank, fixed 
within the recess of the solitary window, whereon he 
wrote his celebrated “ Lettres 4 Sophie.” 

We next entered the council chamber, a vaulted apart- 
ment, where iron staples are driven into the stone work 
about three feet from the ground, to which the prisoners 
were formerly attached in a crouching attitude, and thus 
detained during the whole process of their trial. It is 
lighted by two grated apertures opening from the domed 
roof, and one narrow embrasure. 

The next cell that we invaded was that of Armand 
Polignac, implicated in the fabrication of the infernal 
machine in 1804; and we were not a little startled on 
discovering that the adjoining apartment had been used 
asa theatre by the prisoners, who had amused their cap- 
tivity by enacting plays within its grim and grated pre- 
cincts. 


Beyond this “ mockery of mirth” opens an ouddiette, | 


wherein the prisoner could enter only upon his hands 
and knees; and whence being impelled onward by the 
bayonets of the guard, he ultimately fell through a closed 
funnel upon the jagged rock which forms the foundation 
of the fortress. All this was gloomy enough; and I 
was not sorry to find myself, a few moments later, stand- 
ing upon the summit of the lower of the towers, with 
the fine, light aromatic breeze playing about me. 

My visions were, however, soon called back to earth, 
and earthly horrors; as our cicerone pointed out the 
spot upon this narrow space, where, standing against a 
gray and hoary buttress, supporting a portion of the cas- 
tellated outer wall, the prisoners condemned to be shot 
were executed. The fatal bullets might be traced in con- 
siderable numbers by deep indentations in the brick 
work ; but I was in no mood to pursue so heart-sicken- 
ing an occupation. 

From this tower we proceeded to visit the condemned 
cells; and miserable indeed they were—without a ray 
of light, or a breath of air. It appeared almost impos- 
sible for human beings to exist in such an atmosphere, 
even for a few hours; but we are assured that, such is 
the tenacity of life, there had been instances of an in- 
dividual lingering amid their horrors for months. 

You may imagine the misery of such incarceration, 
when I tell you that a gentleman of the party measured 
two of these cells; the larger one was eleven feet long, 
six feet across, and five feet six inches in height; while 
that within was but seven feet in Jength, four in breadth 
and five feet two inches high. This den was approach- 
ed through a short gallery, whose wall was perforated at 
the extreme end by a small window, through which a 
stout man could with difficulty thrust his arm ; and even 
this miserable aperture was crossbarred with jron ! 

The gallery was the exercise ground of the condemn- 
ed tenants of the adjacent dungeons; and they were 
permitted singly to traverse this gloomy passage for two 
hours each day ! 

From the summit of the principal tower there is a 
fine view not only of the city itself, but of a wide extent 
of picturesque country, and a noble sweep of sea. The 
new lazaretto, occupying an island close beside the fort- 
ress, is a convenient and cheerful looking building ; and 
the light-house in the distance forms a prominent and 
pleasing object. 

Altogether the Chateau d’If, with its dungeons, its 
galleries, and above all, its associations, is well worthy 
of a visit; but the interest of the morning did not ter- 
minate, for me at least, with the polite parting bow of 
the commandant of the fortress. 

Our boatman was a little, withered, weather-beaten 
man, whose hair was white with age, and whose frame 
was bent by labour, as well as time. On our way to 
the castle he had preserved an uninterrupted silence, 
which, sooth to say, we had made no effort to terminate, 
for, on the fresh outpouring of our animal spirits, the 
wave that danced beneath us, and the wild breeze which 
filled our sail, the sea-birds that swept over our heads, 
and the ever-changing beauty of the receding shores, 
had supplied us with sufficient subjects of interest and 
conversation ; but when, with less elastic fancies, and 
more exhausted energies, we returned to our little bark, 
and once more set sail, the vulgar necessities of every- 
day existence prompting us to a hasty development of 
the savoury contents of our well-filled provision basket, 
the sight of its treasures appeared to change, as by some 
magic, the nature of our venerable Charon. The gray 























woollen cap was lifted smilingly from his white head, as 


he swallowed a draught of generous wine; and the flood- 
gates of his eloquence were flung wide at once. 

“ Ces dames,” he said, with a quiet smile, “ have 
lingered long among the dungeons. It is but a sad 
pastime at best, and well is it for those who can walk 
forth in freedom when they are weary of it. Brave 
hearts have broken behind the bars of the old castle— 
ay, and yonder, too—and as he spoke he pointed to- 
wards Fort St. John, which we were rapidly approach- 
ing. 
«I can well believe it!” was my immediate rejoinder, 
as I was struck by the sudden air of animation and in- 
telligence which had lighted up the old man’s counte- 
nance, and lent a fire to his dim eye, for I instantly felt 
convinced that he had a tale to tell, and only required 
encouragement. “ Were you ever in Fort St. John ?” 

The old man smiled again: but this time it was with 
a proud expression, as he answered—“ Few could tell, 
madame, such a tale as I can, of that tower at the entrance 
of the port—the round one, with a narrow platform im- 
mediately beneath it. In that tower Philippe Egalite 
was confined, when he little hoped that his son,”-—and 
as he spoke, he half lifted the woollen cap once more 
from his head—* that his son would ever sit on the throne 
of France.” 

“Have you reason to believe,” I enquired, struck by 
the singular chance which promised to gratify my long- 
thwarted curiosity, “ that the king’s father really was 
imprisoned in fort St. John ?”’ 

**‘ Madame will admit that I cannot be deceived,” was 


the answer, “ when I tell her that the wife of my brother, | 


who is now a poor widow, living in the vieille ville, was 
his attendant; and, moreover, the very individual who 
concerted his escape.” 

“ Drink another glass of wine, and tell us the story,” 
I exclaimed, anxiously. “From you I shall at last, I 
doubt not, hear the truth.” 

The old man willingly obeyed. He drained a deep 
draught with great apparent relish, and with a gesture 
whose grace would have done no dishonour to a courtier; 
and then at once plunged into his narrative. 

But my paper is exhausted, and you shall have the old 
man’s story in my next. 

— 


LETTER LVII. 
The boatman’s story. 

«« My brother’s wife, as I told you, mesdames,” com- 
menced the gray-headed boatman, “ was the attendant of 
the illustrious prisoner; and often, very often, did the 
tears rush into the eyes of Marianne as she entered his 


cell, and found him leaning against the closely-barred | 


casement, looking longingly upon the world without. 
These gentlemen, if they have served, are well aware 
how ill the active spirit brooks restraint; and such was 
that of Philippe Egalite. 


“ He watched the flight of the sea-gulls, and sighed as | 
he saw them spread their gray wings, and sweep across | 


the waves: he followed the swift track of the little skitfs 
that darted past the tower out into the blue sea beyond— 
he listened to the song of the mariner, and the busy hum 
of the city streets; and started as the measured tread of 
the guard on the rampart of his prison called back his 
thoughts to his own hated thraldom. 

“ Marianne had a tender heart—and thus she could 
not witness the silent grief of the lordly captive, without 


imbibing a portion of his melancholy ; while, woman-like, | 


she betrayed her interest in his sorrows almost as soon as 
she felt it. It is not difficult to believe that the captive 
endeavoured to profit by a sympathy as welcome as it 
was unexpected. He told the simple and warm-hearted 
Marianne thrilling tales of his unequal fortunes; and 
dropped hints of her power to brighten them. The pity- 
ing woman desired no better; but of herself she was 
only too conscious that she could do littlk—while she 
shrank with a terror by no means extraordinary or un- 
called for, from the risk of involving either herself or 
others in an adventure which, if discovered, was certain 
to involve the personal safety of every individual con- 
nected with it. His eloquence nevertheless won upon 
her heart, while his sorrows softened it; and after a loug 
interval of irresolution and timidity, she at length pro- 
mised to seek counsel of her husband. 

“ Jacques was a fisherman, mesdames—a worthy and 
honest lad: industrious asa spider, and brave as a lion— 
a French sailor, with a true heart, and a ready hand-- 


somewhat hot-headed withal, as Marianne well knew, 
and on this very fact she built her hopes of his as- 
sistance, 

“ You will not doubt that he was startled by the wild 
scheme of his excited and anxious wife, when she first 
explained to him her hopes, her projects, and her fears : 
but he loved his simple-minded Marianne, and he would 
not chide her; though he treated her for awhile as a for- 
ward and wilful child, and laughed at her earnestness. 
Day after day, however, the subject was resumed ; and 
at length he was induced to lay on his oars under the 
casement of the captive’s cell, and to imply an interest in 
his misfortunes, which aroused the prisoner to yet warmer 
entreaties and more urgent efforts to excite the active 
services of Marianne. 

“ But I am telling a long story,” said the old man, 
checking himself; “and I shall only weary you with 
many words, when very few will suffice to satisfy you 
that he did not strive in vain. The dress of Marianne 
concealed a coil of well-twisted rope, by which the cap- 
tive was to lower himself from the casement to the little 
platform, that is now plainly visible on our left hand: 
her hair became the hiding-place of a couple of sharp 
files, with which the iron bars were to be severed; and 
Jacques had pledged himself to be in waiting with his 
boat, to receive and secrete the fugitive when he de- 


’ 


scended. 

“So far all went well: but the work was yet to do; 
and as the nights were bright, and the sky flooded with 
moonlight, the prisoner had ample time to execute the 
| first portion of his task, ere gloom and darkness rendered 
| it safe for him to attempt his escape. Skilfully and se- 
cretly he worked, and no suspicion was excited ; nor did 
the heart of the captive himself beat more tumultuously 
when the eventful midnight at length arrived which was 
to decide his fate, than those of Jacques and his anxious 
Marianne. Nature seemed to be a party in the plot; for 
as the sun set, a thick, dense bank of clouds obscured its 
parting radiance ; and when the darkness gathered over 
the sea, down came the rain in torrents, borne furiously 
along by the wild squalls of wind that swept across the 





port. 
“The little boat of Jacques rocked frightfully in the 
| gusts, but his heart was firm; and he knew that his wife, 
after taking leave of her imprisoned master, and com- 
mending him from her spirit depths to the Virgin and 
| the blessed Saints, would be awaiting him at an appointed 
spot not far from the shore, to assisi him, if need were, 


in securing the escape of the royal fugitive. 

«“ With this conviction Jacques fearlessly pursued his 
purpose ; and within a few seconds of the time at which 
he had promised to be at his post, a shrill whistle, that 


to any ear but one prepared for such a signal, must have 
| passed for the sweeping of a gust of wind across the 
battlements, or the cry of a startled sea-bird, brought 
the prisoner to the narrow window of his dungeon. 
The bars, already ground away by the file, were hastily 
and quietly withdrawn ; the rope, made fast to the heavy 
| iron bedstead of the cell, was flung from the casement, 
and hung almost to the platform, beneath which the 
boat rocked and heaved with the heavy sea that dashed 
itself into foam against the tower; and soon the prac- 
tised, and now sharpens d eye of Jac jues, discovered the 


form of the prince, as it passed through the narrow aper- 
ture with some difficulty, and hung for a moment sus- 
pended midway between the window and the boat. 

«“ But the temporary suspense was frightfully termi- 
nated; for the anxious Jacques bad not time to utter an 
Ave, ere he saw the prisoner fall heavily on the plat- 
form; while a low groan assured him that some bitter 
consequence had ensued. 

«“ Well was it, both for the prince and his deliverer, 
that a wilder night never heaved up the stormy waves 
of the Mediterranean; for thanks to the howling of the 
wind, and the darkness of the scud that drove over the 
sky, they continued unobserved ; and Jacques ascer- 
tained to his dismay, that the captive, by the failure of 
the rope, had broken his leg above the knee, and was 
writhing with agony. 

« No time was to be lost—nor was it; and although 
Jacques was unable to the day of his death to explain 
how the thing was done, it is certain that he contrived 
by some means to get the wounded man on board the 
boat ; and to row him safi ly to the spot where Marianne, 


} trembling with anxiety and shivering with cold, stood, 
eagerly looking for her husband and the fugitive. 
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was not easily daunted ; and she felt at once that these | 
circumstances only entailed the necessity of additional 
care and caution. The prince was wrapped up in the 
wet sails that lay at the bottom of the buat, and carried 
between the husband and wife to their miserable room, 
on the ground-floor of « squalid house in the vieille ville. 
There, in a wood-closet, rudely constructed of a few 
coarse planks, and pillowed on a seaman’s cloak, was 
stretched the agonised form of our king’s father: and 
there, with Jacques for his doctor, and Marianne for his 
nurse, in darkness and in dread, lay the suffering prince; 
while the alarm-guns were booming along the water from 
the ramparts of the fortress, and the city was overrun by 


« A few words sufficed to tell her all—but Marianne | 
| 
i 





soldiers in pursuit of the fugitive. 

“ But he escaped them, mesdames!” exclaimed the old 
man, while his eye lighted up, and the blood gushed over | 
his wrinkled forehead. “He escaped them! and departed | 
from the hovel of my brother, by the assistance of some | 
trusty friends to whom he had made known his retreat. 
Where he went, I have forgotten, and perhaps you do 
not need telling. And here we are, under the very win- 
dow: this is the platform—you see I can almost touch 
it with my oar; and I have nothing more to add, except 
my thanks that you have listened with so much patience 
to my story.” 

« But how has it chanced, my friend,” I asked, “ that 
you have never been rewarded for so signal a service to 
a member of the reigning family’? You are an old man, 
and are becoming too feeble for your business. Why do 
you not petition the king for a pension for your sister-in- 
law, if not for yourself? Louis Philippe has rewarded, 
with the greatest liberality, services far less essential than 
this.” 

«“ We have done it, madame,” was the ready answer. 
“ We have a friend on the quai, a writer; and he put to- 
gether a petition of three pages for us, that it would have 
done the king himself good to read, But, alas! nothing 
came of it.” 

« And through what channel was it conveyed?” I en- 
quired, now as much interested in the old man as I had 
previously been with his story. Are you sure that it 
ever reached the Tuilleries ?”’ 

«“ Who can say ?” he replied sadly. “ Marianne and 
I dressed ourselves in our best clothes on a fine morning, 
just afterthe Three Days that put the son of the prisoner 
of fort St. John on the French throne; and carried the 
petition ourselves to the prefecture, where we found M. 
e Maire, who looked over it, and promised that when an 
»pportunity offered, he would forward it to Paris; but 

ince that day we have heard no more of it.” 

“And never will,” I answered, somewhat abruptly. 
‘Why, my good old man, the Marquis de was 
nayor of Marseilles at that perio’. I know him well: 
ye is a Carlist, heart and soul—and of course made 
alumeties of your petition.” 

“ Our Lady’s will be done!” said the boatman, quiet- 
ly. “ What can a poor man expect, who has no friend 
to take his part? ‘T'ake care of your fingers, madame, 
for [am going to run the boat close alongside that small 
brig. Should you go on the water again in the course of 
the week, will you be so good as to ask for ‘The Two 
Brothers 1’ ”’ 

And thus it was, my dear , that I ascertained the 
locality of Philippe Egalite’s dungeon. 








—>— 


LETTER LIV. 
Cowardice—A classic voyage—Dreams—A vision in verse—A 
few last words. 


I write to you from Marseilles, my dear , for the 
last time; a mere billet d’adieu, ere we embark to-mor- 
row evening in the Austrian biig WVazaret, for the city 
of the sultan ! 

I have resolved to scatter my cowardice to the winds 
—or to bequeath it to a monastery—or, in short, to dis- 
pose of it in any way by which I may be rid of its trem- 
bling visitations for the next twelve monthe. 

Who can afford to be a coward in the Aigean Sea, 
among the “ Isles of Greece,” or on the classic Propontis ? 
Not I, at least but enough of this persifage. It is 
in vain that Lattempt to cheat either you or myself—my 
heart is heavy; and my spirit sad. I cannot forget, even 
amid all my enthusiasm, that every hour is widening the 











distance between me and my home; that my friends, my 








mother—even Europe itself will, ere I return, have been 
merely memories. Were not my father with me, I be- 
lieve that my resolution would fail me at the eleventh 
hour. 

All the crew of our “ floating prison” are Italians ; and 
the captain, as we have been informed, a poet! Is not 
this encouraging ? 

The whole of last night I dreamt of the Chateau d’If. 
I presume that I was indebted to my low spirits for my 
cheerless visions. Certain it is, that while my sleep 
lasted, I experienced all the horrors of captivity ; and my 
mind was so much impressed by the terrors of the night 
when I rose, that I recorded my sensations, in what the 
ingenious author of The Mysteries of Udolpho was wont 
to denominate “a Copy of Verses.” 

As Mr. has kindly offvred to take charge of my 
letter, its bulk will be unimportant; and you may as well 
have the benefit of my dulness as a parting bequest from 
the “ fair citie of Marsilia.” Here it is: 





I lay upon a dungeon floor, 
On my damp and scanty bed ; 
And many a wretch had lain there before, 
For the walls were scrawled and scribbled o’er 
On high above my head. 
There were rude initials, strangely blent, 
The pastime of imprisonment; 
There were holy signs of faith and trust, 
Sketched with the foul corroding rust 
Of some iron instrument ; 
There were ribald couplets, deeply writ, 
Where coarseness marred the effect of wit, 
And negatived the intent ; 
There were outlines, which appeared to trace 
The features of some cherished face, 
The work of time and care; 
Begun, perhaps, when hope was high, 
In the first months of captivity, 
But finished in despair ! 
And all this had been wrought hy hands, 
Fetter’d, like mine, in iron bands ; 
The task, perchance, of many years, 
Produced mid misery and tears ; 
The pastime which had tried its pow’r 
To cheat pale sorrow of an hour. 


And, still more sad! there was a row 
Of notches in the cell, 
Which seem’d to have been made to show, 
How many days could come and go, 
Mid fate so terrible ! 
Alas! it was a weary line, 
At once a symbol and a sign, 

To those who followed there .— 
Weeks, months, and years were counted o’er, 
And set apart, a saddening store 

Of anguish and despair! 


I tried to guess what hand had wrought 
These promptings to soul-maddening thought ; 
I tried to picture forth the gaze 
Of the stern and steadfast eye, 
Which numbered there the noted days 
Of a dread captivity ! 
At first each notch was straight and long ; 
The captive’s nerves were firm and strong ; 
Or thus the line could not have gone 
So deeply through the jagged stone’: 
lLong wore the marks this trace of force ; 
But soon they ceased to be 
So firm and even in their course; 
And I almost seemed to see 
The throbbings of the unsteady hand, 
Which shook within its iron band— 
The bounding pulse that beat, and spurned 
The fetter beneath which it burned, 
And fevered to be free! 


This was the first sad change; but more 
Upon the next I wept: 

He who once smote even to the core 

Of the rude stone, which darkly bore 
The record that he kept, 

Now left a lighter trace of wo, 

As if his strength were waning low. 

Faint and more faintly, every line 

Bore proof of manhood’s swift decline, 

Mid famine, grief, and thrall ; 





At last there was one notch, so light 

It scarcely had been finished quite : 

Life’s last sad effort, half in vain, 

To follow up the list of pain— 

And [ could almost feel and see 

That death had set the prisoner free, 
Ere he had time for all ! 


But, saddest still,—full many a trace, 
Remained in that unhappy place, 
Of the wild madness, which despair 
Had wrought upon the brain ; 
And which had been eternized there 
In agony and pain,— 
The madness of demoniac glee, 
Vented in curse and blasphemy ; 
Dark images of phrensied mirth, 
In the heart’s misery pour’d forth : 
Clingings to base, unholy things, 
Unbridled, vain imaginings; 
Murmurs where prayers had more availed, 
Curses, where orisons had fail’d, 
Blood, where there needed tears : 
And still each base impress remain’d, 
By which the rough-hewn walls were stain’d 
Of erst, in long passed years. 


Others had been less dark of mood 
In their ungenial solitude ; 
And it was strange to mark how thought 
Was with bright gleams of freedom fraught ; 
How it had fondly loved to rest 

On each unfettered thing ; 
A ship upon the billow’s crest— 

A bird upon the wing— 
A tall steed riderless and free— 
All symbols of that liberty 

For which each hour they sighed ; 
And it was maddening to know 
That they who strove to cheat their wo, 
By leaving this mute registry 
Of their heart-sickness, thus to me, 

Had striven till they died! 


s e * . * 


And now, farewell—dearest and best beloved of friends! 
When this reaches you, we shall be far, far away from 
the sunny shores of France—far from my fond mother— 
far from yourself. My father warns me that my time is 
limited ; and my letter to my dear and absent parent is 
still unwritten. I shall conclude my hurried epistle with 
no flourish of sentiment: where the heart is a party in 
the regret, words are-both idle and insufficient. 


THE END. 





George LU. and Queen Caroline. 
ABUSES OF THE PRESS.* 


The appearance of this silly, dull, and disgraceful 
publication, both calls for some remarks adapted to the 
offence itself, and affords an opportunity of entering 
upon the important subjects of the abuses of the press 
and the characters of the individuals of whom the book 
treats. 

Various circumstances have concurred to make the 
restraints upon publicity far less effectual of late years 
than they ever were befure; and in proportion to the 
greater liberty enjoyed from the diminished risk of legal 
proceedings, has been the increased license assumed by 
all who cater for the bad feelings, and bad taste of the 
public, in providing for its gratification, and swelling 
their own gains. Among the chief of these circum- 
stauces must, no doubt, be reckoned the rapid progress 
of free opinions, the conviction of the press’s importance 
as an engine of public instruction, and a vehicle, above 
all, of political discussion ; the aversion felt by all friends 





* « Diary illustrative of the times of George the Fourth, 
interspersed with original letters from the late Queen 
Caroline, and from various other distinguished persons. 
2 vols. 8vo. Colburn. London, 1838,” A paper in the 
Edinburgh Review for April, 1838. 
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of liberty to impose any fetters upon this important agent 

of good, and the disposition thus produced to pass over 

jts errors, and pardon its abuses, in consideration of its 

eminent usefulness in the vast majority of instances. It 

thus became one of the great distinctions between the 

parties which divide political men both in England and 

other countries, that the friends of arbitrary government 

were jealous of the press’s licentiousness, and always 

prone to enforce the law against it; while the advocates 

of liberal opinions scarcely ever could be persuaded that 

a case was made out which justified prosecution. It is 

true, that until a comparatively late period, the friends of 
the press, however hostile to proceedings against libel- 

lers, always restricted this disinclination to cases of pub- 
lic or political writings, and avowed themselves the ene- 
mies of all private slander and personal abuse ; holding 
the protection of that offence to be altogether unneces- 
sary to public liberty, and the commission of it to be 
pernicious, and not beneficial to the liberty of the press, 
in the true acceptation of the term. But the line which 
separates attacks upon private and personal failings from 
the discussion of public conduct, like that which parts 
the consideration of measures from the judgment to be 
pronounced upon men, the authors of those measures, 
is not always easy to trace or to observe; and the con- 
sequence has been, that almost at all times considerable 
latitude has been allowed of mingling comments on pri- 
vate with remarks upon public conduct; so that, gene- 
rally speaking, they who were the most adverse to state 
prosecutions were also the most patient of personal at- 
tacks, and the least disposed to seek protection from the 
law against even very unmeasured abuse of their private 
demeanour. It is hardly necessary to add, that such 
distinctions between the two parties, and such repug- 
nance in both to proceedings against libels of any kind, 
became more marked as the diffusion of liberal opinions 
became more general, and that progress more rapid. But 
it is fit that we consider the effects of this improvement, 
as it materially affected the conduct even of the party 
most opposed to the licentiousness of the press. ‘They 
followed their more liberal adversaries, though at a dis- 
tance which was increasing and not lessening. State 
prosecutions became daily more rare, and it seems diffi- 
cult to believe that we live in the same country and 
under the same law, when we cast our eye over the kind 
of publications prosecuted as libels, not merely fifty, but 
five and twenty years ago; and see the sedition and 
the scurrility now daily printed without the least effort 
to check either by judicial proceedings. Who can think 
that he lives in the same community which expressed 
no kind of surprise or reprobation, when Sir Vicary 
Gibbs filed, all at once, between twenty and thirty ex 
officio informations, chiefly for comments upon the cha- 
racter and conduct of members of the royal family ; and 
when the same law officer of the crown some years later, 
put the editor of the most moderate and most respectabie 
paper of the day, upon his trial, for remarking that the 
successor of George the Third would have a glorious 
task when he came to the throne, from the contrast which 
his reign might afford to that of his royal predecessor ? 
It may safely be asserted, that there is no one newspaper 
or other publication now, in the whole united kingdom, 
which ever mentions the conduct of any one member of 
the royal family with disapprobatiun half so gentle as in 
1809 exposed the late Mr. Perry to a very imminent risk 
of being convicted and punished; while there are in 
every quarter of the country almost daily attacks made 
upon all princes, all magistrates, and all others in high 
stations, which, a quarter of a century ago, would in- 
evilably have consigned their authors to imprisonment 
for two years, accompanied by a heavy fine. 

With this more general cause, others of an accidental 
nature combined, about the same time, to increase the 
freedom of the press, by interposing obstacles in the way 
of prosecutions. Of these accidental circumstances, the 
affair of the Duke of York, which occupied so large a 
portion of the public attention in 1809, and drew it away 
from matters of far greater moment, was the most re- 
markable. Jt may with perfect safety be affirmed, that 
the result of this singular investigation proved, after time 
had been allowed for calm reflection, far less injurious to 
the exalted individual whom it chiefly concerned, than 
to the system of which he and his defenders were the 
strenuous advocates ; and, indeed, that when the season 
for pronouncing a cool judgment had arrived, others were 
found to have sustained, in the course of the proceedings, 








much more damage than the person against whom they 
were pointed. ‘T'here was left, however, a general im- 
pression exceedingly unfavourable to the royal family ; 
not merely as to their habits of life, but as to their jea- 
lousies and intrigues against one another; and the dis- 
graceful scenes, soon afterwards disclosed in some legal 
proceedings connected with the Duke of York’s case, 
tended greatly to increase that impression, by showing 
one of his brothers mixed up in the combination that 
had !been formed to accomplish his ruin. As for the 
duke himself, indeed, his love affairs were not to be justi- 


fied ; yet from all the charges of corruption he was | 
completely cleared; nor could any one living believe | 
him guilty of more connivance at the jobs of those about | 
him, than might well be ascribed to the careless habits | 


of an extremely good natured man, of less than the or- 
dinary measure of acuteness and sagacity. 
was willingly set by his friends, and readily admitted by 


the world at large, the admirable dispositions of that | 


prince—his kindness of temper, his affection for his 


friends, his regard for his word generally, the undeviat- | 


ing integrity of his dealings in private life, his entire 
want of all pride, and singular exemption from the com- 
mon failings of princes in the intercourse of society ; 


even his pertinacious adherence to opinions which the | 


bulk of mankind believed to be erroneous, but which he, 
because conscientiously imbued with them, treated as of 
religious obligation. 
dom has lived an individual in his exalted station, who 
possessed more of the general esteem, who had more 
personal friends, and whose friends loved him better ; 
while even his political adversaries gave him credit for 
the honesty of his prejudices, willingly overlooking the 
obstinacy with which he clung to them. 

But although the character of the Duke of York did 


not suffer materially in the estimation of the circles to | 


which he belonged, it is impossible to doubt that with 
the community at large, and especially the middle and 
lower classes, his morals were regarded as of a libertine 
cast, in consequence of the disclosures made respecting 
his illicit amours; and the circumstance of these things 
not being denied by his defenders, and of his reputation 
with the upper classes suffering nothing in consequence, 
plainly indicated that a lax morality prevailed at court, 
as well as that the royal family shared in this stain. ‘The 
consequence was, that both the aristocracy at large, and, 
in an especial manner, the family, became objects of dis- 
trust or aversion with a large body of the people ; who 
had till then never distinctly perceived that the different 
orders of society lived under different dispensations of 
the moral law. The freedom with which the press com- 
mented upon these things became iimpossible to check ; 
no prosecution could be instituted against any libellers, 
however violent; no jury could be expected to convict, 
how indecent soever might be the license of abuse as- 
sumed ; and all the pending informations and indictments 
were at once abandoned as hopeless. 
upon the royal family were published without any re- 
serve or decorum, but Jibels upon all other public men 
were circulated with equal freedom; and unmeasured 
invectives against all the institutions of the state were, 
in like manner, ventilated through all the channels of 
publication without restraint; because, when there was 
no possibility of prosecuting the libels upon the royal 
family, it became impossible to prosecute other libeis, 
without appearing to admit the innocence of the former 
class of writings. Indeed there is every reason to be- 
lieve that juries would have been as unwilling to convict 
the one class of libellers as the other; because the sin- 
gling out a few publications for prosecution, when so 
many were suffered to pass unheeded, would have ap- 
peared contrary to all honesty of purpose, and would 
have set the minds of men against the proceeding. Ac- 
cordingly, in the comparatively few attempts made—as 
when libels respecting military punishments were prose- 
cuted—the influence uf the crown and the authority of 
the bench failed in some remarkable instances to obtain 
convictions. 

The restoration of peace brought along with it for 
some time, if not a suspension of political strife, at least 
a mitigation of its rancour; and the press ceasing to 
exhibit any great activity or animosity, was itself left at 
rest. There ensued some years of great distress, and 
the symptoms of disaffection which appeared in its train 
were laid hold of as the pretext for suspending the con- 
stitution, While the power of arbitrary imprisonment 
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was vested in the government, it is needless to observe 
that writers, like all other persons, were controlled by the 
fear of being arrested and confined for an indefinite 
period of time, without any trial or even any charge. 
But before the end of George III.’s reign, the constitu- 
tion had been restored; and the accession of his son, 
who from regent became king, in consequence of a cir- 
cumstance accidental in some degree, produced effects as 
remarkable upon the freedom of public discussion as the 
Duke of York’s case had done ten years before. But 
from its own nature, from the unusual interest which it 
excited, and from its influence upon the aspect of politi- 
cal affairs in this country, as well as upon the character 
and conduct of the press, both at the time and in its 
more remote consequences, we are called upon to trace 
to its origin the event to which we have now only very 
generally alluded as connected with the regent’s acces- 


sion to the crown. 

George, Prince of Wales, had been educated after the 
manner of all princes whose school is the palace of their 
ancestors, whose teacher is boundless prosperity, whose 
earliest and most cherished associate is unrestrained self- 
indulgence, and who neither among their companions 
form the acquaintance of any equal, nor in the discipline 
of the seminary ever taste of control. The regal sys- 
tem of tuition is indeed curiously suited to its purpose 
of fashioning men’s minds to the task of governing their 
fellow creatures—of training up a naturally erring and 
sinful creature to occupy the most arduous of all human 
stations, the one most requiring habits of self-command, 
and for duly filling which all the instruction that man 
can receive, and all the virtue his nature is capable of 


| practising, would form a very inadequate qualification. 


This system had, upon the Prince of Wales, produced 
its natural effects in an unusually ample measure. He 
seemed, indeed, to come forth from the school a finished 
specimen of its capabilities and its powers; as if to show 
how much havoe can be made in a character originally 
deficient in none of the good and few of the great quali- 
ties with which it may be supposed that men are born. 
Naturally of a temper by no means sour or revengeful, 
he had become selfish to a degree so extravagant, that 
he seemed to act upon the practical conviction that all 
mankind were born for his exclusive use; and hence he 
became irritable on the least incident that thwarted his 
wishes ; nay, seemed to consider himself injured, and 
thus entitled to gratify his resentment, as often as any 
one, even from a due regard to his own duty or his own 
character, acted in a way to disappoint his expectations 
or ruffle his repose. His natural abilities, too, were 
far above mediocrity : he was quick, lively, gifted with a 
retentive memory, and even with a ready wit—endowed 
with an exquisite ear for music, and a justness of eye, 
that fitted him to attain refined taste in the arts—pos- 


he ludicrous, which made 


sessed, too, of a nice sense of | 
his relish for humour sufficiently acute, and bestowed 
upon him the powers of an accomplished mimie. The 
graces of his person and his manners need not be noted, 
for neither are valuable but as the adjunct of higher 
qualities ; and the latter, graceful manners, are hardly to 
be avoided by one occupying all his life that first station 
which removes constraint, and makes the movements of 
the prince as naturally graceful as those of the infant or 
the child too young to feel embarrassment. But of what 
avail are all natural endowments without cultivation t 
They can yieli no more fruit than a seed or a graft cast 
out upon a marble floor; and cultivation, which implies 
labour, discipline, self-control, submission to others, never 
can be applied to the royal state. They who believe 
that they are exempt from the toils, and hardly liable to 
the casualties of other niortals—all whose associates, and 
most of whose instructors, set themselves about confirm- 
ing this faith—are little likely to waste the midnight oil 
in any contemplations but those of the debauchee; and 
those who can hardly bring themselves to believe that 
they are subject to the common fate of humanity, are 
pretty certain to own no inferior control. “ Quoi done,” 
(exclaimed the young dauphin to his right reverend pre- 
ceptor, when some book mentioned a king as having 
died,) “Quoi done les rois meurent-ils 1” “ Quelque- 
fois, monseigneur,” was the cautious and courtly reply. 
That this prince should afterwards grow, in the natural 
course of things, into Louis XV., and that his infant 
aptitude for the habits of royalty thus trained, should 


expand into the maturity of self-indulgence which al- 


most proved too great a trial of French loy il patience, 
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is not matter of wonder. Our Louis, notwithstanding 
the lessons of Dean Jackson, and the fellowship of Thar- 
low and Sheridan, was a man of very uncultivated mind 
—igndrant of all but the passages of history which most 
princes read, with some superficial knowledge of the 
dead languages, which he had imperfectly learnt and 


scantily retained, considerable musical skill, great facility | 


of modern tongues, and no idea whatever of the rudi- 
ments of any science, natural or moral; unless the very 
imperfect notions of the structure of governments, pick- 
ed up in conversation or studied in newspapers, can be 
reckoned any exception to the universal blank. 

We have said nothing of the great quality of all,— 
the test of character,—firmness, and her sister, truth. 
That the prince was a man of firm mind, not even his 
most unscrupulous flatterers ever could summon up the 
courage to pretend. He was much the creature of im- 
pulses, and the sport of feelings naturally good and 
kind, but had become wholly selfish through unlimited 
indulgence. Those who knew him well were wont to 
say that his was a woman’s character, when they ob- 
served how little self-command he had, and how easily 
he gave way to petty sentiments. Nor was the remark 


more gallant towards the sex than it was respectful to- | 


wards the prince, inasmuch as the character of a woman 
transferred to the other sex implies the want of those 
qualities which constitute manly virtue, without the 
possession of the charms by which female weaknesses 
are redeemed, independently of the fact that those 
weaker parts are less prejudicial in the woman, because 
they are more in harmony with the whole. That they 
who draw the breath of life in a court, and pass all their 
lives in an atmosphere of lies, should have any very sa- 
cred regard for truth is hardly to be expected. They 
experience such falsehood in all who surround them, that 
deception, at least suppression of the truth, almost seems 
necessary for self-defence; and accordingly if their speech 
be not framed upon the theory of the French cardinal, 
that language was given to man for the better conceal- 
ment of his thoughts, they at least seem to regard in 
what they say, not its resemblance to the fact in ques- 
tion, but rather its subserviency to the purpose in view. 

The course of private conduct which one in such a 
station,—of such habits, and of such a disposition — 
might naturally be expected to run, was that of the 
prince from his early youth upwards; and when he en- 
tered upon public life, he was found to have exhausted 
the resources of a career of pleasure; to have gained 
followers without making friends; to have acquired 
much envy and some admiration among the unthinking 
multitude of polished society ; but not to command, in 
any quarter, either respect or esteem. The line of po- 
litical conduct which he should pursue was chalked out 
by the relative position in which he stood to his father, 
and still more by that monarch’s character, in almost all 


respects the reverse of his own. Of a narrow under- 


standing, which no culture had enlarged; of an obsti- | 
nate disposition, which no education, perhaps, could | 


have humanised ; of strong feelings in ordinary things, 
and a resolute attachment to all his own opinions and 
predilections, George IIL. possessed much of the firmness 
of purpose which, being exhibited by men of contracted 
mind without any discrimination, and as pertinaciously 
when they are in the wrong as when they are in the 


right, lends to their characters an appearance of inflexible | 


consistency, which is often mistaken for greatness of 
mind, and not seldom received as a substitute for honesty. 
In all that related to his kingly office, he was the slave 
of as deep-rooted a selfishness as his son; and no feel- 
ing of a kindly nature ever was suffered to cross his 
mind, whenever his power was concerned, either in its 
maintenance, or in the manner of exercising it. In 
other respects, he was a man of amiable disposition, and 
few princes have been more exemplary in their domestic 
habits, or in the offices of private friendship. 
instant that his prerogative was concerned, or his bigotry 
interfered with, or his will thwarted, the most unbending 


pride, the most bitter animosity, the most calculating | 
coldness of heart, the most unforgiving resentment, took | 


possession of his whole breast, and swayed it by turns. 


The habits of friendship, the ties of blood, the dictates | 


of conscience, the rales of honesty were alike forgotten ; 
and the fury of the tyrant, with the resources of a cun- 
ning which mental alienation is supposed to whet, were 
ready to circumvent or to destroy all who interposed an 
obstacle to the fierceness of unbridled desire. His con- 


But the | 


| duct throughout the American war, and towards the 


Irish people, has often been cited as illustrative of the 
| dark side of his public character; and his treatment of 
| the prince, whom he hated with a hatred scarcely con- 
| sistent with the supposition of a sound mind, might 
| seem to illustrate the shadier part of his personal dispo- 
sition; but it was in truth only another part of his pub- 
lic, his professional conduct; for he had no better reason 
for this implacable aversion than the jealousy which men 
have of their successors, and the consciousness that the 
prince, who must succeed him, was unlike him, and, be- 
ing disliked by him, must, during their joint lives, be 
thrown into the hands of the adversaries he most of all 
detested. 

It thus happened that the whig party, being the ene- 
| mies of George II[., found favour in the sight of his 
| son, and became his natural allies. In the scramble for 
| power they highly valued such an auxiliary, and many 
| of them were received also into the personal favour of 
| this illustrious political recruit. But state affairs were 
| only taken as a stimulant, to rouse the dormant appetite, 
| when more vulgar excitement had fatigued the jaded 
| sense; and it would be extremely difficult to name the 
| single occasion on which any part was taken by him 








| whom the whigs held out as the most exalted member 
| of their body, from the end of the American war until 
| the beginning of the contest with France. An event 
‘then occurred which brought his royal highness upon 
the stage, but not as a friend of the liberal party. He 
| came forward to disclaim them—to avow that his senti- 
| ments diflered widely from theirs—and to declare that 
| upon the great question which divided the world, he 
| took part with the enemies of liberty and of reform. 
|The French revolution had alarmed him in common 
| with most of his order; he quitted the party for many 
| years ; he gave the only support he had to give, his vote, 
| to their adversaries. The rest of his political history is 
| soon told. When the alarm had subsided, he gradually 
| came back to the opposition party, and acted with them 
| until his father’s illness called him to the regency, when 
| he shamefully abandoned them, flung himself into the 
| hands of their antagonists, and continued to the end of 
| his days their enemy, with a relentless bitterness, a ran- 
corous malignity, which betokened the spite of his na- 
ture, and his consciousness of having injured and be- 
| trayed those whom, therefore, he never could forgive. It 
was indeed the singular and unenviable fate of this 
prince, that he who at various times had more “ troops 
of fiiends” to surround him than any man of any age, 
| changed them so often, and treated them so ill, as to 
| survive, during a short part of his life, every one of his 
| attachments, and to find himself before its close in the 
hands of his enemies, or of mere strangers, the acci- 
| dental connections of yesterday. 
After running the course of dissipation, uninterrupted 
by any more rational or worthy pursuits, prematurely 
exhausting the resources of indulgence, both animal and 
mental, and becoming incapable of receiving further 
gratification unless the wish of the ancient tyrant could 
be gratified by the invention of some new pleasure,—it 
was found that a life of what was called unbounded pro- 
| fusion could not be passed without unlimited extrava- 
| gance, and that such enormous sums had been squandered 
in a few years as seemed to bafile conjecture how the 
money could have been spent. The bill was of course 
brought in to the country, and one of the items which 
swelled the total amount to above half a million, 
was many hundreds (we believe thousands) of pounds 
for Marechall powder—a perfumed brown dust with 
which the fops of those days filled their hair, in prefer- 
ence to using soap and water, after the manner of the 
less courtly times that succeeded the French revolution. 
The discontent which this unprincipled and senseless 
waste of money occasioned, had no effect in mending the 
life of its author; and in a few years after, a new debt 
had been incurred and the aid of parliament was required 
| again. There seemed now no chance but one of extri- 
cating the prince from the difficulties with which he had 
surrounded himself, and obtaining such an increased in- 
| come as might enable him to continue his extravagance 
without contracting new debts. That chance was his 
consenting to marry ; in order that the event might take 

place, so pleasing to a people whom all the vices and the 

follies of royalty can never wean from their love of 

princes, and the increase of the royal family be effected 
| with due regularity of procedure from the heir-apparent’s 








loins. But although the entering into the state of ma. 
trimony in regular form, and with the accustomed pub- 
licity, might afford the desired facilities of a pecuniary 
kind, such a step little snited the taste of the illustrious 
personage usually termed « The hope of the country,” 
That the restraints of wedlock should be dreaded by one 
to whom all restraint had hitherto been a stranger, and 
who could set at nought whatever obligations of con- 
stancy that holy and comfortable estate imposed, was 
wholly out of the question. If that were all, he could 
have no kind of objection to take as many wives as the 
law of the land allowed,—supposing the dower of each 
to be a bill upon the patient good-nature of the English 
people, towards discharging some mass of debt contracted, 
But there had happened another event, not quite suited 
to the people’s taste, although of a matrimonial kind, 
which had been most carefully concealed for very suffi- 
cient reasons, and which placed him in a predicament 
more embarrassing even than his pecuniary difficulties, 

The most excusable by far, indeed the most respectable 
of all the prince’s attachments, had been that which he 
had early formed for Mrs. Fitzherbert, a woman of the 
most amiable qualities, and the most exemplary virtue. 
Her abilities were not shining, nor were her personal 
charms dazzling, nor was she even in the first stage of 
youth ; but her talents were of the most engaging kind ; 
she had a peculiarly sweet disposition, united to sterling 
good sense, and was possessed of manners singularly fas- 
cinating. His passion for this excellent person was a 
redeeming virtue of the prince; it could only proceed 
from a fund of natural sense and good taste which, had 
it but been managed with ordinary prudence and care, 
would have endowed a most distinguished character in 
private life; and could it by any miracle have been well 
managed in a palace, must have furnished out a ruler 
before whose lustre the fame of Titus and the Antonines 
would grow pale. This passion was heightened by the 
difficulties which its virtuous object interposed to its 
gratification ; and upon no other terms than marriage 
could that be obtained. But marriage with this admirable 
lady was forbidden by law! She was a Roman Catholic; 
sincerely attached to the religion of her forefathers, she 
refused to purchase a crown by conforming to any other; 
and the law declared, that whoever married a catholic 
should forfeit all right to the crown of these realms, as if 
he were naturally dead. This law, however, was un- 
known to her, and, blinded by various pretences, she 
was induced to consent to a clandestine marriage, which 
is supposed to have been solemnised between her and 
the prince beyond the limits of the English dominions ; 
in the silly belief, perhaps, entertained by him, that he 
escaped the penalty to which his reckless conduct ex- 
posed him, and, that the forfeiture of his succession to 
the crown was only denounced against such a marriage 
if contracted within the realm. The consent of the 
sovereign was another requisite of the law to render the 
marriage valid : that consent had not been obtained ; and 
the invalidity of the contract was supposed to save the 
forfeiture. But they who so construed the plain provi- 
sion in the Bill of Rights, and assumed, first, that no 
forfeiture could be incurred by doing an act which was 
void in itself, whereas the law of England, as well as of 
Scotland, and every other country,* abounds in cases of 
acts prohibited and made void, yet punished by a for- 
feiture of the rights of him who contravenes the prohibi- 
tion, as much as if they were valid and effectual. The 
same courtly reasoners and fravdulent match-makers of 
Carlton House next assumed that statutes so solemn as 
the Bill of Rights and Act of Settlement could be varied, 
and, indeed, repealed in an essential particular, most 
clearly within their mischief, by a subsequent Jaw which 
makes not the least reference whatever to their provi- 
sions; while no man could doubt that to prevent even 
the attempt at contravening those prohibitions was the 
object of the acts, in order to prevent all risks; it being 
equally manifest that if merely preventing a catholic from 

* To lawyers this matter is quite familiar. In Eng- 
land, if a tenant for life makes a feoffment in fee, this 
forfeits his life estate, although the attempt to enlarge his 
estate is altogether ineffectual, and the feoffee takes no- 
thing by the grant. In Scotland, if an heir of entail 
fettered by the fencing clauses, makes a conveyance con- 
trary to the prohibitions, the déed is wholly void, and 
yet he forfeits the estate, to use the words of the Bill of 
Rights, ‘ as if he were naturally dead,’ 
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being the sovereign’s consort had been the only purpose 
of the enactment, this could have been most effectually 
accomplished by simply declaring the marriage void, and 
the forfeiture of the crown became wholly superfluous. 
It is, therefore, very far from being clear, that this mar- 
riage was no forfeiture of the crown. But, it may be 
said, the prince ran this risk only for himself, and no one 
has a right to complain. Not so. The forfeiture of the 
crown was his own risk assuredly; but he trepanned 
Mrs. Fitzherbert into a sacrifice of her honour to gratify 
his passion, when he well knew that the ceremony which 
she was made to believe a marriage, could only be re- 
garded as a mere empty form, of no legal validity or 
effect whatever ; unless, indeed, that of exposing her and 
all who assisted, to the high pains and penalties of a 
premunire. While he pretended that he was making 
her his wife, and made her believe she was such, he was 
only making her the victim of his passions, and the ac- 
complice ef his crimes. A few years after, when those 
passions had cooled, or were directed into some new 
channel, the rumour having got abroad, the question was 
asked in parliament respecting the alleged marriage. 
His chosen political associates were appealed to, and, 
being instructed by him, denied the charge in the most 
unqualified terms. Before such men as Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Grey could thus far commit their honour, they took 
care to be well assured of the fact by direct personal 
communication with the prince himself. He most so- 
lemnly denied the whole upon his sacred honour ; and 
his denial was, through these most respectable channels, 
conveyed to the house of commons. We are giving 
here a matter of history well known at the time ;—a 
thousand times repeated since, and never quaiified by 
the parties, or contradicted on their behalf. It must be 
confessed, that this passage of the prince’s story made 
his treatment of Mrs. Fitzherbert complete in all its parts. 
After seducing her with a false and fictitious marriage, 
he refused her the poor gratification of saving her re- 
putation, by letting the world believe he had really 
made her his wife. Instances are not wanting of men 
committing in public a breach of veracity, and sacrificing 
truth to save the reputation of their paramours; nor is 
any moralist so stern as to visit with severe censure 
conduct like this. But who was there ever yet so base 
as deliberately to pledge his honour to a falsehood, for 
the purpose of his own protection, and in order to cover 
with shame her whom his other false pretences had de- 
ceived into being his paramour? Bad as this is, worse 
remains to be told. This treachery was all for the lucre 
of gain; the question was raised, upon an application to 
parliament for money; and the falsehood was told to 
smooth the difficulties that stood in the way of a vote in 
committee of supply ! 

The influence of Mrs. Fitzherbert gave place to another 
connection, for purposes of sensual gratification, but she 
retained that sway over his mind which we have de- 
scribed as the brightest feature in the prince’s character. 
Hence he spared no pains to make her believe that the 
public denial of their wedlock was only rendered neces- 
sary by his father’s prejudices and tyrannical conduct. 
She well knew, that to find an example of fear greater 
than that dread with which he quailed at the sound of 
his father’s voice, or indeed the bare mention of his 
name, it was necessary to go among the many-coloured 
inhabitants of the Caribbee Islands; and hence she could 
the more easily credit the explanation given of the dis- 
claimer so cruel to her feelings. In private, therefore, 
and with her, he still passed himself for her husband, 
and she learned, like other and more real wives, to shut 
her eyes upon his infidelities, while her empire over his 
mind remained unshaken, The pressure of new diffi- 
culties rendered a regular marriage necessary for his ex- 
trication ; but as this must at once and for ever dispel 
all that remained of the matrimonial delusion, he long 
resisted the temptation, through fear of Mrs, Fitzherbert, 
and dread of their intercourse coming to a violent end. 
At length, the increasing pressure of hie embarrassments 
overweighed all other considerations, and he consented 
to a marriage, and to give up Mrs. Fitzherbert for ever. 
The other person with whom he lived upon the most in- 
timate terms, is supposed to have interposed fresh obsta- 
cles to this scheme ; but these were overcome by an un- 
derstanding that the new wife should enjoy only the 
name ;—ihat systematic neglect and insult of every kind 
heaped upon her should attest how little concern the 
heart had with this honourable arrangement, and how 
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entirely the husband continued 
wife of another. Every thing was now settled to the 
satisfaction of all parties. The old spouse was discarded 
—the old mistress was cherished, fondled, and appeased 
—the faithful commons were overjoyed at the prospect 
of a long line of heirs to the crown—the loyal people 
were enraptured at the thoughts of new princes and 
princesses—the king, while he felt his throne strength- 
ened by the provision made for the succession, was gra- 
tified with whatever lowered the person he most hated 
and despised—and the prince himself was relieved of 
much debt, and endowed with augmented resources. 
One party alone was left out of the general consideration 
—the intended consort of this illustrious character, whose 
peculiar pride it was to be called by his flatterers the 
‘First gentleman in Europe.’ 

Caroline Princess of Brunswick was the individual 
whom it was found convenient to make the sacrifice on 
this occasion, to an arrangement that diffused so uni- 
versal a joy through this free, moral, and reflecting 
country. She was niece of George III., and conse- 
quently one of the prince’s nearest relations. Nor has 
it ever been denied, that in her youth she was a princess 
of singular accomplishments, as well of mind as of per- 
son. All who had seen her in those days represented 
her as lovely ; nor did she, on touching our shores, dis- 
appoint the expectations which those eye-witnesses had 
raised. All who had known her in that season of youth, 
and before care had become the companion of her life, 
and the cruelty of others had preyed upon her feelings 
and sapped her understanding, described her mental en- 
dowments as brilliant; and a judge, alike experienced 
and severely fastidious, long after she had come amongst 
us, continued to paint her as formed to be ‘the life, 
grace, and ornament of polished society.’* Her talents 
were indeed far above the ordinary level of women, and 
had her education not been rather below the ordinary 
stock of princesses, they would have decked her in ac- 
complishments remarkable for any station. Endowed 
with the greatest quickness of apprehension, with a sin- 
gularly ready wit, and with such perseverance as is rarely 
seen in the inmates of a court, she shone in conversation, 
and could have excelled in higher studies than statuary, 
the only one to which she devoted her attention. If it 
be said that her buoyant spirits were little compatible 
with the etiquette of a German court, and made her at- 
tend less to forrns than the decorum of our English pa- 
laces, under the cold and stiff reign of George and Char- 
lotte, might seem to require—so must it be confessed, on 
the other hand, that no person of the exalted station to 
which this great lady was born, and the still higher ele- 
vation of rank which she afterwards reached, ever showed 
such entire freedom from all haughtiness and pride, or 
more habitually estimated all who approached her by 
their intrinsic merits. The first duchess in the land, or 
the humblest of its peasants, were alike welcome to her, 
if their endowments and their dispositions claimed her 
regard ; and if by the accident of birth she was more fre- 
quently thrown into the fellowship of the one, she could 
relish the talk, seek out the merits, admire the virtues, 
and interest herself in the fortunes of the other, without 
ever feeling the difference of their rank, even so far as to 
betray in her manner that she was honouring them by 
her condescension. Thus, all might well be charmed 
with her good-nature, lively humour, and kindly de- 
meanour, while no one ever thought of praising her affa- 
bility. 

But Caroline of Brunswick had far higher qualities 


than these ; she put forward, in the course of her hapless | 


and checkered existence, claims of a much loftier caste. 
She had a delight in works of beneficence that made 
charity the very bond of her existence; nor were the 
sufferings of her life unconnected with this amiable pro- 
pensity of her nature. Her passionate fondness for 
children, balked by that separation from her only offspring 
to which she was early doomed, led her into the unwise 
course of adopting the infants of others, which she che- 
rished as if they had been her own. Her courage was 
of the highest order of female bravery, scorning all perils 
in the pursuit of worthy objects, leading her certainly 
into adventures that were chiefly recommended by their 
risks, but, like the active courage of a woman, suffering 
occasionally intervals of suspension according to the 
state of the animal spirits, possibly influenced by the 
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physical constitution of their frame, although the passive 
virtue of fortitude never knew abatement or eclipse. 
There were occasions, indeed, when her two distinguish- 
ing characteristics were both called forth in unison, and 
her brave nature ministered to her charity. While tra- 
veling in the East, the plague broke out among her suite. 
Unappalled by a peril which has laid prostrate the stout- 
est hearts, she entered the hospital, and set to others the 
example of attending upon the sick, regardless of even 
the extreme risk which she ran by hanging over their 
beds and touching their persons. Let it be added to 
this, that her nature was absolutely without malice or 
revenge ; that she hardly knew the merit of forgiveness 
of injuries, because it cost her nothing ; and that a harsh 
expression, a slanderous aspersion, any indication of 
hatred or of spite never broke from her, even when the 
resources of ingenuity were exhausted in order to goad 
her feelings, and self-defence almost made anger and re- 
sentment a duty. 

It will be said that we have presented the fair side of 
this remarkable picture—remarkable if the original were 
found in a cottage, but in a palace little short of miracu- 
lous. If, however, there be so fair a side to the por- 
traiture, shall it not turn away the wrath that other fea- 
tures may possibly raise on reversing the medal? But 
that is not the defence, nor even the palliation which 
belongs to this unparalleled case. Was ever human 
being so treated—above all, was ever woman so treated 
as this woman had been—visited with severe censure if 
she at some time fell into the snares at all times laid for 
her undoing? Were ever faults, made next to un- 
avoidable by systematic persecution in all matters down 
to the most trifling from the most grave, regarded as in- 
expiable, or only to be expiated by utter destruction? 
It is one of the grossest and most unnatural of the out- 
rages against all justice, to say nothing of charity, which 
despots and other slave owners commit, that they visit 
on their hapless victims the failings which their oppres- 
sions burn as it were into the character—that they affect 
disgust and reprobation at what is their own handiwork 
—and assume from the vices they have themselves en- 
gendered a new right to torment whom they have de- 
graded. These men can never learn the lessons of in- 
spired wisdom, and lay their account with reaping as 
they have sowed. “ Were a tyrant,” it was said, on a 
late great occasion, “ to assume some strange caprice, by 
grafting the thorn upon the vine tree, or placing the 
young dove among vultures, to be reared, surely it would 
surpass even the caprice of a tyrant and his proverbial 
contempt of all reason beyond his own will, were he to 
complain that he could no longer gather grapes from the 
plant, and that the perverted nature of the dove thirsted 
for blood.” Did any parent, unnatural enough to tura 
his child among gipsies, ever prove so senseless or un- 
reasonable as to complain of the dishonest habits his off- 
spring had acquired? By what title, then, shall a hus- 
band, who, after swearing upon the altar to love, protect, 
and cherish his wife, casts her away from him, and 
throws her into whatever society may beset her in a 
strange country, pretend to complain of incorrect de- 
meanour when it is no fault of his that there remains in 
the bosom of his victim one vestige of honesty, of purity, 
or of honour? It is not denied, it cannot be denied, 
that levities little suited to her station marked the con- 
duct of the princess; that unworthy associates some- 
times found admittance to her presence; that in the 
hands of intriguing women she became a tool of their 
silly, senseless plots; that, surrounded by crafty poli- 
ticians, she suffered her wrongs to be used as the means 
of gratifying a place-hunting ambition, which rather 
crawled than climbed; and that a character naturally 
only distinguished by mere heedless openness, and a 
frankness greater than common prudence seems to justify 
in those who dwell in palaces, became shaded, if not 
tarnished, by a disposition to join in unjustifiable con- 
trivances for self-defence. But the heavy charges of 
guilt brought against her, in two several investigations, 
were triumphantly repelled, and by the universal assent 
of mankind scattered in the wind, amidst their unani- 
mous indignation; and from the blame of lesser fauits 
and indiscretions into which she is confessed to have 
been betrayed, the least regard to the treatment she met 
with must, in the contemplation of all candid minds, al- 
together set her free. 

No sooner was the marriage solemnised, which plunged 
the country into unmixed joy, and raised a mingled ex- 
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pectation and sneer among the population of the court, 
than the illustrious husband proceeded to the most ex- 
emplary, and indeed scrupulous fulfilment of his vows 
—but not those made at the altar. There were others 
of a prior date, to which, with the most rigorous sense 
of justice, he therefore gave the preference ; performing 
them with an exactness even beyond the strict letter of 
the engagement. It is true they were not quite con- 
sistent with the later obligations “to love, cherish, and 
protect ;” but they were vows notwithstanding, and had 
been attested with many oaths, and fierce imprecations, 
and accompanied with a touching and a copious effusion 
of tears. Their purport was an engagement to reject, 
to hate, and to insult the wedded wife ; to yield her rival, 
not unwedded, but the helpmate of another, the prefer- 
ence on all occasions ; to crown the existence of the one 
with all favour, and affection, and respect, while that of 
the other should be made wretched and unbearable by 
every slight which could be given, every outrage offered 
to the feelings most tyrannical over the female bosom. 
Swift followed, then, upon the making of the second and 
public vow, the punctual fulfilment of the first and pri- 
vate obligation. Never did the new married pair meet 
but in the presence of others; the princess was treated 
on every occasion, but most on public occasions, with 
ostentatious neglect, nay, with studied contumely; each 
resource of ingenious spite was exhausted in devising 
varied means of exhibiting her position in melancholy 
contrast with the empire of her rival: when she sub- 
mitted, trampled upon as dastardly and mean ; when she 
was reluctantly goaded into self-defence, run down and 
quelled and punished as contumacious; and as soon as 
mal-treatment was suspected to have begotten the desire 
of retaliation, she was surrounded with spies, that not a 
gesture or a look, a word or a sigh might pass unregis- 
tered, unexaggerated, unperverted. Yet no one incident 
could be found upon which to hang the slightest charge 
of impropriety. Witness the necessity to which the 
whig friends of Carlton House were reduced (for want 
of other blame), of complaining that the sympathy of 
the people had been awaked in behalf of the persecuted 
and defenceless stranger; and that she did not shun 
occasions of seeing her only friend, the people, so care- 
fully as the whig notion of female propriety deemed fit- 
ting, or the Carlton House standard of conjugal delicacy 
required. 

At the end of a tedious and sorrowful year, the birth 
of the Princess Charlotte once more intoxicated the na- 
tion with loyal joy, and made it forget as well the silent 
sorrows of the one parent, as the perfidious cruelty of 
the other. Scarce had the mother recovered, when a 
fresh and unheaid of outrage greeted her returning 
health. The “ First Gentleman of bis age” was pleased, 
under his own hand, to intimate, that it suited his dis- 
position no longer to maintain even the thin covering of 
decency which he had hitherto suffered to veil the terms 
of their union ; he announced that they should now live 
apart; and added, with a refinement of delicacy suited 
to the finished accomplishments of his pre-eminence 
among gentlemen, that he pledged himself never to ask 
for a nearer connection even if their only child should 
die—he added, with a moving piety, “ which God forbid !” 
in case it might be imagined that the death of the daugh- 
ter was as much his hope as the destruction of the mother. 
The separation, thus delicately effected, made only an 
apparent change in the relative position of the parties, 
They had before oecupied the same house, because they 
had lived under one roof, but in a state of complete 
separation ; and now the only difference was, that, in- 
stead of making a partition of the dwelling, and assign- 
ing her one half of its interior, he was graciously pleased 
to make a new division of the same mansion, giving her 
the outside, and keeping the inside to his mistresses and 
himself. 

The incessant vigilance with which the unhappy 
princess’s conduct was now watched, by eyes ready to 
minister fictions to those who employed them, soon pro- 
duced a report that their prey had fallen into the appoint- 
ed snare. It was duly represented to the “ Most amiable 
prince of his times,” living with his paramours, that the 
wife whom he had discarded for their society, and to 
whom he had given what the head of the law, his com- 
rade and adviser,” scrupled not to term “a letter of li- 
cense,” had followed his example, and used the license ; 
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in short, that she had been secretly delivered of a child. 
No intrigue had been denounced as detected by the spies ; 
nor could any person be fixed on as he who had com- 
mitted high treason, by defiling the solitary bed to which 
the “Companion of the king’s son’’* had been con- 
demned by her tender and faithful consort. The charge, 
however, was made, and it was minutely investigated— 
not by the friends of the accused, but by the political 
and the personal associates of her husband. The result 
was her complete and triumphant acquittal of all but the 
charge that she had, to vary the monotony of her se- 
questered life, adopted the child of a sailmaker in the 
neighbourhood of her residence; thus endeavouring to 
find for her own daughter’s society a substitute upon 
whom the natural instinct of maternal feeling might find 
a vent, to relieve an overburthened heart. It was little 
creditable, certainly, to the commissioners who conducted 
this “ delicate investigation,” as it was termed, that they 
stooped to mention levities of conduct wholly immaterial, 
and avowedly quite inoffensive in her, while they cau- 
tiously abstained from pronouncing any censure upon 
the guilt of the other party, by whose faithlessness and 
cruelty her existence had been rendered a scene of misery, 

In those days, the accidental distributions of party had 
made the princess acquainted with the most eminent of 
the tory chiefs—Lord Eldon—Mr. Perceval—and Mr. 
Canning. These distinguished personages composed 
her familiar society, and they were her faithful counsel- 
lors through all her difficulties. Nor would it have been 
easy to find men on whom she could more safely rely 
for powerful assistance as advocates, or able advice as 
friends. 

Lord Eldon, to great legal experience, and the most 
profound professional learning, united that thorough 
knowledge of men which lawyers who practise in the 
courts, and especially the courts of common law,f attain 
in a measure, and with an accuracy hardly conceivable 
to those out of the profession, who idly fancy that it is 
only from intercourse with courts and camps that a know- 
ledge of the world can be derived. He had a sagacity 
almost unrivaled; a penetration of mind at once quick 
and sure; a shrewdness so great as to pierce through each 
feature of his peculiarly intelligent countenance ; a sub- 
tlety so nimble, that it materially impaired the strength 
of his other qualities, by lending his ingenuity an edge 
sometimes too fine for use. Yet this defect, the leading 
one of his intellectual character, was chiefly confined to 
his professional exertions; and the counsellor, so hesi- 
tating in answering an important case—the judge, so 
prone to doubt that he could hardly bring his mind to 
decide one—was, in all that practically concerned his 
party or himself, as ready to take a line, and to follow it 
with determination of purpose, as the least ingenious of 
ordinary politicians. The timidity, too, of which he has 
been accused, and sometimes justly, was more frequently 
the result of the subtlety and refinement which we have 
mentioned. At all events, no one knew better when to 
cast it off; and upon great occasions—that is, the occa- 
sions which put his interest or his power in jeopardy—a 
less wavering actor, indeed one more ready at a moment’s 
warning to go all lengths for the attainment of his object, 
never appeared upon the political stage. His fears in 
this respect very much resembled his conscientious scru- 
ples, of which no man spoke more or felt less: he was 
about as often the slave of them as the Indian is of his 
deformed little gods, of which he makes much, and then 
breaks them to pieces, or casts them into the fire. When 
all politics seemed smooth, and the parliamentary sea was 
unruffled as the peaceful lake, nothing was to be heard 
but his lordship’s deep sense of his responsible duties; 
his willingness to quit the great seal; the imminent risk 
there was of his not again sitting in that place; the un- 
certainty of all the tenures by which official life is held; 
and even the arrival of that season when it became him 
to prepare for a yet more awful change ; and the hearer, 
who knew the speaker, felt here an intimate persuasion, 
that the most religious of mortals could not have named 
the great debt of nature with more touching sincerity, or 
employed an expression tore calculated to convey that 
feeling of dread. Such were the songs of the swan when 
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the waters were a mirror, and there was no fear of disso. 
lution, But in foul weather—the instant that peril ap. 
proached—be the black cloud on the very verge of the 
horizon, and but the size of a man’s hand—all these notes 
were hushed, and a front was assumed as if the great 
seal had been given to him for life, with the power to 
name his successor by any writing under his hand, or by 
parole before a single witness. In like manner, when 
the interests of suitors required despatch, when causes 
had been heard by the hour and by the day, and all the 
efforts of the judge to coax the advocate into greater pro. 
lixity had been exhausted, the dreaded moment of de. 
cision came, but brought only hesitation, doubt, delay, 
So, too, when common matters occurred in parliament, 
and no kind of importance could be attached to the 
adoption of one course rather than another, bless us! 
what inexhaustible suggestions of difficulty, what end. 
less effusion of conflicting views, what a rich mine of 
mock diamonds all glittering and worthless in the shape 
of reasons on all sides of a question never worth the 
trouble of asking, and which none but this great magician 
would stop to resolve! So again in the council—when 
there was no danger of any kind, and it signified nota 
straw what was done, the day, had it been lengthened out 
by the sun being made to stand still, while our Joshua 
slew all the men in buckram that he conjured up, would 
yet have been all too short to state and to solve his diffi- 
culties about nothing! But let there come any real em- 
barrassment, any substantial peril which required a bold 
and vigorous act to ward it off—let there but be occasion 
for nerves to work through a crisis which it asked no 
common boldness to face at all—let there arise some new 
and strange combination of circumstances, which, govern- 
ed by no precedent, must be met by unprecedented mea- 
sures—and no man that ever sat at a council board, more 
quickly made up his mind, or more gallantly performed 
his part. Be the act mild or harsh, moderate or violent, 
sanctioned by the law and constitution, or an open out- 
rage upon both, he was heard indeed to wail and groan 
much of painful necessity—often vowed to God—spoke 
largely of conscience—complained bitterly of a hard lot: 
but the paramount sense of duty overcame all other feel- 
ings; and, with wailing and with tears, beating his 
breast, and only not tearing his hair, he did in the twink- 
ling of an eye the act which unexpectedly di fited 
his adversaries, and secured his own power for ever. He 
who would adjourn a private road or estate bill for weeks, 
unable to make up his mind on one of its clauses, or take 
a month to determine on what terms some amendment 
should be allowed in a suit, could, without one moment’s 
hesitation, resolve to give the king’s consent to the 
making of laws, when he was in such a state of mental 
disease, that the keeper of his person could not be suf- 
fered to quit the royal closet for an instant, while his 
patient was with the keeper of his conscience, performing 
the highest function of sovereignty ! 

With all these apparent discrepancies between Lord 
Eldon’s outward and inward man, nothing could be more 
incorrect than to represent him as tainted with hypocrisy, 
in the ordinary sense of the word. He had imbibed from 
his youth, and in the orthodox bowers which Isis waters, 
the dogmas of the tory creed in all their purity and rigour. 
By these dogmas he abided through his whole life, with 
a steadfastness, and even at a sacrifice of power, which 
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sets at defiance all attempts to question their perfect sin- @ 
cerity. Such as he was when he left Oxford, such he § 
continued above sixty years after, to the close of his long | 


and prosperous life: the enemy of all reform, the cham- 
pion of the throne and the altar, and confounding every 
abuse that surrounded the one or grew up within the 


precincts of the other, with the institutions themselves; — 


alike the determined enemy of all who would either in- 
vade the institution or root up the abuse. 

To the confidence, as to the society of the princess, 
this remarkable person was recommended, not more by 
the extraordinary fertility of his resources as a counsellor 
in difficult emergencies, than by his singular powers of 
pleasing in the intercourse of private life. For his man- 
ners were rendered peculiarly attractive by the charm of 
constant good humour; and his conversation, if not s0 
classical and refined as that of his brother, Sir William 
Scott, and somewhat soiled with the rust of professional 
society and legal habits, was nevertheless lively and en- 
tertaining in a very high degree. 
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With him was joined another member of the same — 


profession, incomparably less eminent in that way, in — 
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most other respects his inferior, but still a person of great 
ability, the late Mr. Perceval. Though formed in the 
same legal school, these men were exceedingly different 
from, and in many respects the opposite of each other. 
Mr. Perceval was a man of very quick parts, much energy 
of character, dauntless courage, joined to patient indus- 
try, practised fluency as a speaker, great skill and readi- 
ness as a debater; but of no information beyond what a 
classical education gives the common run of English 
youths, Of views upon all subjects the most narrow, 
upon religious and even political questions the most 
bigoted and intolerant, his range of mental vision was 
confined in proportion to his ignorance on all general 
subjects. Within that sphere he saw with extreme acute- 
ness—as the mole is supposed to be more sharp-sighted 
than the eagle for half a quarter of an inch before it; but 
as beyond the limits of his little horizon he saw no better 
than the mole, so like her, he firmly believed, and always 
acted on the belief, that beyond what he could descry 
nothing whatever existed: and he mistrusted, dreaded, 
and even hated all who had an ampler visual range than 
himself. But here, unhappily, all likeness ceases between 
the puny animal and the powerful statesman. Beside 
the manifest sincerity of his convictions, attested by his 
violence and rancour, he possessed many qualities, both 
of the head and the heart, which strongly recommended 
him to the confidence of the English people. He never 
scared them by refinements, nor alarmed their fears by 
any sympathy with improvements out of the old and 
beaten track; and he shared largely in alt their favourite 
national prejudices. A devoted adherent of the crown, 
and a pious son of the church, he was dear to all who 
celebrate their revels by libations to church and king— 
most of whom regard the clergy as of far more importance 
than the gospel—all of whom are well enough disposed 
to set the monarch above the law. Add to this, the ac- 
cidental qualification of high birth, in a family excessively 
attached to the court and the establishment, and still 
more the real virtues which adorned his character—a do- 
mestic life without stain—an exemplary discharge of the 
duties that devolve on the father of a numerous family— 
a punctual performance of all his obligations—a temper 
which, though quick and even irritable, was generally 
good—a disposition charitable and kind where the ran- 
cour of party or sect left his nature free scope. From all 
sordid feelings he was entirely exempt—regardless of 
pecuniary interest—careless of mere fortune—aiming at 
power alone——and only suffering his ambition to be re- 
strained by its intermixture with his fiery zeal for the 
success of his cherished principles, religious and civil. 


> The whole character thus formed, whether intellectual or 


moral, was eminently fitted to command the respect and 
win the favour of a nation whose prejudices are numerous 
and deep-rooted, and whose regard for the decencies of 
private life readily accepts a strict observance of them as 
a substitute for almost any political defect, and a com- 
pensation for many political crimes. 

The two eminent men, whose habits we have been 
contemplating, differed from one another far less than 
both differed from the third. Mr. Canning was, in all 
respects, one of the most remarkable persons who have 
lived in our times. Born with talents of the highest 
order, these had been cultivated with an assiduity and 


'% success which placed him in the first rank among the 


most accomplished scholars of his day ; and he was only 
inferior to others in the walks cf science, from the acci- 
dent of the studies which Oxford cherished in his time 
being pointed almost exclusively to classical pursuits, 
But he was any thing rather than a mete scholar. In 
him were combined, with a rich profusion, the most lively 
original fancy—a happily retentive and ready memory— 
singular powers of lucid statement—and occasionally wit 
in all its varieties, now biting and sarcastic, to overwhelm 
an antagonist, now pungent or giving point to an argu- 
ment, now playful for mere amusement, and bringing 
relief to a tedious statement, or lending a charm to dry 
chains of close reasoning. «“Erant ea in Philippo que, 
qul sine comparatione illorum spectaret, satis magna 


% dixerit ; summa libertas in oratione, multe facetie ; satis 
William © 


creber in reprehendendis, solutus in explicandis senten- 
tlis; erat etiam in primis, ut temporibus illis, Grecis 


i doctrinis institutus, in altercando cum aliquo acculeo et 
_ maledicto facetius.”—(Cic. Brutus.) Superficial observ- 


ers, dazzled by this brilliancy, and by its sometimes being 
over-indulged, committed their accustomed mistake ; and 
— he who could thus adorn his subject was 


an amusing speaker only, while he was helping on the 
argument at every step—often making skilful statements 
perform the office of reasoning, and oftener still seeming 
to be witty when he was merely exposing the weakness 
of hostile positions, and thus taking them by the artillery 
of his wit. Butip truth, his powers of ordinary reason- 
ing were of a very high order, and could not be excelled 
by the most practised master of dialectics. It was rather 
in the deep and full measure of impassioned declamation, 
in its legitimate combination with rapid argument—the 
highest reach of oratory—that he failed; aud this he 
rarely attempted. Of his powers of argumentation, his 
capacity for the pursuits of abstract science, his genius 
for adorning the leust attractive subjects, there remains 
an imperishable record in his celebrated speeches upon 
the “currency,” of all his efforts the most brilliant and 
the most happy. 

This great man was the slave of no mean or paltry 
passions, but a lofty ambition inspired him ; and had he 
not too early become trained to official habits, he would 
have avoided the distinguishing error of his life—an im- 
pression which clung to him from the desk—that no one 
can usefully serve his country, or effectually further his 
principles, unless he possesses the power which place 
alone bestows. The traces of this belief are to be seen 
in many of the most remarkable passages of his life; 
and it even appears in the song with which he celebrated 
the praise of his illustrious leader and friend; for he 
treats as a fall his sacrificing power to principle, at a 
time when, by retiring from office, Mr. Pitt had earned 
the applause of millions. Mr. Canning himself gave an 
example yet more signal of abandoning office rather than 
tarnish his fame; and no act of his life can be cited 
which sheds a greater lustre on his memory.. 

In private society he was singularly amiable and at- 
tractive, though, except for a very few years of his early 
youth, he rarely frequented the circles of society, con- 
fining his intercourse to an extremely small number of 
warmly attached friends.* In all the relations of do- 
mestic life he was blameless, and was the delight of his 
family, as in them he placed his own.t His temper, 
though naturally irritable and uneasy, had nothing paltry 
or spiteful in it; and as no one better knew how and 
when to resent an injury, so none could more readily or 
more gracefully forgive. 

It is supposed that from his early acquaintance with 
Mr. Sheridan, and one or two other whigs, he originally 
had a leaning towards that side of the question. But 
he entered into public life, at a very early age, under the 
auspices of Mr. Pitt, to whom he continued steadily at- 
tached till his death, accompanying him when he retired 
from power, and again quitting office upon his decease. 
His principles were throughout those of a liberal tory, 
above the prejudices of the bigots who have rendered 
toryism ridiculous, and free from the corruption that has 
made it hateful. Imbued with a warm attachment to 
the ancient institutions of the country, somewhat apt to 
overrate the merits of mere antiquity, from his classical 
habits and from early association, he nevertheless par- 
took largely in the improved spirit of the age, and adopt- 
ed all reforms, except such as he conscientiously believed 
were only dictated by a restless love of change, and 
could do no good, or such as went too far and threaten- 
ed revolution. But this was the posture into which his 
opinions and principles may be said ultimately to have 
subsided—these the bearings of his mind towards the 





* It is necessary to state this undoubted fact, that the 
folly of those may be rebuked who have chosen to re- 
present him as “a great diner-out.”” We will answer 
for it that none of those historians of the day ever once 
saw him at table. 

¢ It is well known how much more attachment was 
conceived for his memory by his family and his devoted 
personal friends, than by his most stanch political ad- 
herents. The friendships of statesmen are proverbially 
of rotten texture ; but it is doubtful if ever this rotten- 
ness was displayed in a more disgusting manner than 
when the puny men of whose nostrils he had been the 
breath, joined his worst enemies as soon as they had laid 
him in the grave. It was justly said by one hardly even 
related to him, but in open hostility, that “ the gallantry 
of his kindred had rescued his memory from the offices 
of his friends’—in allusion to Lord Clanricarde’s most 
powerful and touching appeal on that disgraceful occa- 
sion. 








great objects of political controversy in the station which 
it finally took when the tempest of French convulsion 
had ceased, and statesmen were moored in still water. 
He began his career in the most troublous period of the 
storm; and it happened to him, as to all men, that the 
tone of his sentiments upon state affairs was very much 
influenced through after times by the events which first 
awakened his ambition, or directed his earliest pursuit of 
glory. The atrocities of the French jacobins, the thought- 
less violence of the extreme democratic party in this 
country, reduced by those atrogities to a small body, the 
spirit of aggression which the conduct of her neighbours 
had first roused in France, and which unexampled vic- 
tories soon raised to a pitch that endangered all national 
independence—led Mr. Canning, with many others who 
naturally were friendly to liberty, into a course of hos- 
tility towards all change, because they became accus- 
tomed to confound reform with revolution, and to dread 
nothing so much as the mischief which popular violence 
had produced in France, and with which the march of 
French conquests threatened to desolate Europe. Thus 
it came to pass that the most vigorous and the most act- 
ive portion of his life was passed in opposing all reforms, 
in patronising the measures of coercion into which Mr. 
Pitt had, so unhappily for his fame and for his country, 
been seduced by the alarms of weak, and by the selfish 
schemes of unprincipled men, and in resisting the at- 
tempts which the friends of peace persevered in making 
for terminating the hostilities so long the curse, and still 
by their fruits the bane of this empire. It was not till 
the end of the war that his natural good sense had its 
free scope, and he became aware of the difference be- 
tween reforms, of which he admitted the necessity, and 
revolution, against all risk of which he anxiously guard- 
ed. He had early joined Mr. Pitt on the catholic ques- 
tion, and while yet the war raged, he had rendered 
incalculable service to the cause of emancipation, by de- 
voting to it some of his most brilliant displays in the 
house of commons. ‘This, with the accident of a con- 
tested election in a great town bringing him more in 
contact with popular feelings and opinions, contributed 
to the liberal course of policy on almost all subjects, 
which he afterwards pursued. Upon one only question 
he continued firm and unbending ; he was the most un- 
compromising adversary of all parliamentary reform,— 
resisting even the least change in the representative sys- 
tem, and holding that alteration once begun was fatal to 
its integrity.* This opposition to reform became the 
main characteristic of the Canning party, and it regu- 
lated their conduct on almost all questions. Before 1831, 
no exception can be perceived in their hostility to re- 
form, unless their differing with the Duke of Welling- 
ton on East Retford can be regarded as such; but, in 
truth, their avowed reason for supporting that most in- 
significant measure was, that the danger of a real and 
effectual reform might thereby be warded off. The 
friends of Mr. Canning, including Lords Palmerston and 
Glenelg, who in 1818 had been joined by Lord Mel- 
bourne, continued steady to the same principles, until 
happily, on the formation of Lord Grey’s government, 
they entirely changed their course, and became the ad- 
vocates, with their reforming colleagues, of a change, 
compared to which the greatest reforms ever contem- 
plated by Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox, or denounced by Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Canning, hardly deserved to be classed 
among measures of innovation. No one can pronounce 
with perfect confidence on the conduct which any states- 
man would have pursued, had he survived the times in 
which he flourished. But if such an opinion may ever 
with safety be formed, it seems to be in the present case; 
and it would require far more boldness to surmise that 
Mr. Canning, 'or even Mr. Huskisson, would have con- 
tinued in the government after the Ist of March, 1831, 
than to affirm that nothing could ever have induced such 
an alteration in their most fixed opinions upon so mo- 
mentous a question. 
But while such was the strength of his opinions,— 





* During the short period of his brilliant administra- 
tion, the question of disfranchising a burgh, convicted of 
gross corruption, gave rise to the only difference between 
him and Mr. Brougham, who was understood to have 
greatly contributed towards that junction of the whigs 
and liberal tories, which dissolved and scattered the old 
and high tory party; and a division took place in which 
Mr. Canning was defeated. 
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Prejudices as to us they seem, on one great subject,—on 
almost all other matters, whether of foreign or domestic | 
policy, his views were liberal, and suited to the spirit of | 
the age, while he was a firm supporter of the established 
constitution of the country. If ever man was made for | 
the service and the salvation of a party, Mr. Canning | 
seemed to have been raised up for that of the tories ; if 
ever party committed a fatal error, it was their suffering 
groundless distrust, and unintelligible dislikes, to estrange | 
him from their side. At a time when nothing but his | 
powerful arm could recall unity to their camp, and save | 
| 
| 


them from impending destruction, they not merely wil- | 
fully kindled the wrath of Achilles, but resolved that he 

should no longer fight on their side, and determined to | 
throw away their last chance of winning the battle. To 
him they by general assent preferred Lord Castlereagh 
as their leader, without a single shining quality except | 
the carriage and the manners of high birth; while Mr. | 
Canning, but for his accidental death, would have ended | 
his life as governor of a country where men neither de- 

bate nor write; where eloquence evaporates in scores of | 
paragraphs, and the sparkling of wit and the cadence of 


rhyme are alike unknown. 

Such were the distinguished persons to whom the 
princess looked for aid, counsel, and comfort, in the sea- | 
eon of her first troubles. She was happy, indeed, in the 
society of others of her own sex. All who have lived 
in the Jast half century have learnt to admire and to 
esteem the great abilities, the lively wit, and the yet 
more amiable qualities of the heart which are hereditary 
in the family of Lord North; but happily one of its 
most distinguished members survives in the respected 
person of a noble lady, whose fastidiousness would shrink | 
from any efforts to portray their merits, by a pencil so 
much less delicate than her own, 

Although from the superior attractions of his society, 
Mr. Canning was a more familiar inmate of the house- 
hold than his two coadjutors, they were the more active 
partisans of the princess’s cause ; and when the investi- 
gation of 1807 closed by the report and the censure al- 
ready mentioned, they prepared for publication an appeal | 
against the injustice and harshness of the whole pro- | 
ceeding. An extreme mystery hangs over this portion 
of the story ; but we believe the fact to be that the work 
contained statements, which in those days of restricted 
printing and frequent prosecution, it was judged dan- 
gerous for any one to print, and impossible to find a 
bookseller who would undertake to publish. Certain it 
is, that the whole was secretly printed at a private press, 
under the direction of the ex-chancellor and ex-attorney | 
general, the law-oflicers who had brought more libellers 
to trial, and prepared more penal laws against the press, 
than any others of the successors of Jeffries and of Noy. 
It was about this time the favourite object of George III. 
to get rid of the whig.ministry. Ever since Mr. Fox’s 
death, in September, 1806, he had been convinced that 
the tory party could carry on the government, and had 
been anxiously waiting for an opportunity of quarreling 
with the whigs. But more crafty by far than his well- 
meaning son, our late king, afterwards proved in similar 
circumstances, he suffered them to go on, and even to 
dissolve the parliament and elect a new one ; aware how 
impossible it was to changethe ministry without any 
ground on which he could appeal to the country for sup- 
port.* While thus watching his time, the affair of the 
princess, whom he had always loved with a genuine 
warmth of affection, and supported with his wonted 
strength of purpose, but greatly confirmed by his hatred 
of her persecutor and slanderer, came to his aid. He 
resolved to make this the ground of quarrel with the 
whics, who were the prince’s associates, had taken his 
part, had conducted the investigation, and presented the 
offensive report. The strong feelings of the English 
people, he knew, would be easily roused against the vio- 
jator of all conjugal duties ; and the appeal to English 
generosity and justice against the partisans of one who 
violated both in bis treatment of a friendless stranger, he 
felt assured would not be made in vain. There is no 
doubt whatever that 7'he Book, written by Mr. Perceval, 
and previously printed at his house under Lord Eldon’s 
superintendence and his own, was prepared in concert 





* The inextricable difficulties which the late king 
brought on himself, by his foolish and worse than foolish 
conduct in the year 1834, are fresh in all men’s remem- 
brance. 
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with the king, and was intended to sound the alarm 
against Carlton House and the whigs, when a still more 
favourable opportunity of making a breach with the lat- 
ter unexpectedly offered itself in the catholic question. 
The king, with his accustomed quickness and sagacity, 
at once perceived that this afforded a still more advan- 
tageous ground of fighting the battle he had so long 
wished to join with his enemies. To Lord Eldon and 
Mr. Perceval nothing could be more suitable or agree- 


| able; the cry against the prince was laid aside for the 
cry of no popery ; and instead of proclaiming conjugal 


rights to be menaced by the whigs, the church was an- 
nounced to be in danger from their machinations. The 
success of this movement is well known, and it laid the 
cause of the princess out of view for some years. 

It is difficult, however, to describe the sensation which 
the report of the secret tribunal had made wherever a 
knowledge of its contents reached. That a wife, a prin- 
cess, and a stranger, should be subjected to treatment the 
most cruel and unmanly, should then be driven from the 
shelter of her husband’s roof, should be surrounded by 


| spies and false-witnesses, and baving been charged with 


a capital offence—nay, with high treason—should be tried 
behind her back, with the most able counsel to attend on 
behalf of her prosecutor and accuser, without a human 


| being present on her behalf, so muchas to cross-examine 
| a witness, or even to take a note of the evidence—was 


a proceeding which struck all men’s minds with astonish- 
ment and dismay ; and seemed rather to approach the 


| mockery of all justice presented in the accounts of East- 


ern seraglios, than to resemble any thing that is known 
among nations living under constitutional governments. 
But if the investigation itself was thus an object of re- 


| probation and disgust, its result gave, if possible, less 


satisfaction still. What could be said of a sentence 
which showed that even when tried behind her back, and 
by an invisible tribunal, formed wholly of her adversa- 
ries, not the shadow of guilt could be found in her whole 
conduct; and that even the mercenary fancies and foul 
perjuries of the spies had failed to present any probable 
matter of blame; and yet, instead of at once pronounc- 
ing her innocent and unjustly accused, begrudged her the 
poor satisfaction of an acquittal, and fearful of affording 
her the triumph to which innocence is entitled, and of- 
fending the false accuser, both passed over all mention 
of her unparalleled wrongs, and left a stigma upon her 
name, by the vague recommendation that the king should 
advise her concerning certain levities or indiscretions of 
behaviour—an allusion so undefined, tha, any one might 
fill up the dark outline as his imagination should enable 


| him, or his want of common charity prompt him to do? 


Every one knew that had there been the least tangible 
impropriety, though falling far short of guilt, it would 
have been stated in the report; but the purposes of the 
accuser, to which the secret judges lent themselves, were 
best served by a vague and mysterious generality, that 
meant every thing, and any thing, as weil as nothing, 
and enabled him to propagate by his hireling favourites, 
all over society, any new slanders which he might choose 
to invent. 

If, however, the effect thus produced was most injuri- 
ous to the character of the enquirers, and irrecoverably 
ruined that of the prince in all honourable minds, the 
proceedings of the princess’s defenders, as soon as they 
came to be known, excited on the other hand no little 
surprise. That two such men as Lord Eldon and Mr. 
Perceval—the one at the head of the law—the other 
attorney-general, and who now became in effect, though 
not yet in name, prime minister—that those who had 
ever held the most rigorous execution of the old laws 
against the press to be absolutely necessary for the safety 
of the monarchy, and had been among the chief framers 
of new measures more rigorous still, should now become 
the actors in a conspiracy to evade some of those laws, 
and break others, filled men’s minds with unspeakable 
wonder. A secret printing press had been employed at 
a private house, for the express purpose of evading the 
provisions of that act which Lord Eldon had passed, 
and Mr. Perceval had supported, to prohibit, under severe 
penalties, any one from printing any thing whatsoever, 
without appending to it his name and place of abode. 
They had written, and in this clandestine fashion had 
printed, thousands of a work which, though now-a-days 
far less libellous than almost every day’s papers that are 
read one hour and pass the next with impunity into ob- 
livion, was yet in those times equal to the most daring 


libels; and all this they had done for the purpose of 
blackening the character of the heir-apparent to the 
throne. This passage sunk deep into the public mind, 
and was esteemed an illustration on the one hand of the 
lengths to which party will carry very upright and pru. 
dent men, as well as of the hardships under which the 
law of libel places authors and publishers, and of their 
effects in fettering the discussion of every question which 


served that while the defence of the innocent party could 
not be undertaken without the greatest risk, the wrong 
doer and all the parasite accusers were altogether safe in 
their attacks upon her character, through every channel 
of private communication, and even in these mysterious 
allusions through the press, too flimsy to be reached by 


to their object, and the more, hurtful for the very reason 


The confirmed insanity of the king, three years after. 
wards, called to the regency the chief actor in these un. 
happy scenes. No prince ever ascended the throne with 
so universal a feeling of distrust, and even aversion. Not 
was this lessened when the first act of his reign proved 


his wife ; and as regardless of his professed public prin. 
ciples as he had been of his marriage vows. It added 
little respect to the disesteem in which he was so uni- 
versally held, that he was seen to discard all the liberal 
party with whom he had so long acted, and with whom, 
after an interval of separation, he had become again in. 
timately united, and among them the very men who had 
stood by him in his domestic broils ; whilst he took into 
full favour his determined enemies, and, worst of all, the 
very men who had secretly printed libels against him too 
outrageous to find a publisher! 

The accession of the princess’s friends to the regents 
favour was the period of their intercourse with their 
former client. Not the slightest communication could 
now be held with her whose just quarrel they had so 
warmly espoused while the prince was their antagonist; 
and Mr. Canning alone of them all, to his transcendent 
honour, refused to pay the tribute exacted by the court 
of deserting a former friend, because an enemy had been 
found placable ; and because he, setting too high a value 
upon his forgiveness, required his new favourites to be 
as perfidious as himself. f 

In 1813, the princess, unable any longer to bear the | 
separation from her daughter, who was now grown up, 
and of whom she was daily allowed to see less and less, 
addressed to the regent that celebrated letter which the 
silly and ignorant author of the contemptible, but malig- 
nant work before us loads with praises, while wholly un- 
able to understand it, and then publishes at length, with 
the most absurd and misplaced censures ; being perfectly 
ignorant that the letter which she thus reviles as being 
all it should not have been, is the self same letter she 
had, a few pages before, held up as the universally ad- 
mitted model of what the occasion required, and as the | 
very perfection of all it should be. The reception of | 
this letter by the prince was singular, and it was every 
way characteristic of his little mind. He directed Lord 
Liverpool to notify, that he could not receive nor read it, 
and that all communications of the wife to the husband . 
must be addressed to the minister, as if that lord were 
the servant of the consort as weil as of the prince. Thus 
it was supposed that a cunning way had been devised of [ 
avoiding the difficult task of giving the letter and re 
monstrance any answer. The people, however, eagerly 
read this document, and greedily devoured its contents. 
But one opinion of reprobation was expressed—one feel | 
ing of disgust entertained—and one voice of indignation — 
raised against the new and unheard of cruelty, by which ) 
a wife, forcibly ejected from her husband’s house, only | 
because her presence was a reproach and an interruption 
to his libertine life, was now to be farther deprived of het — 
only child’s society, without the shadow of a reason — 
being assigned ; and the sympathy thus universally ex- ( 
cited with the mother’s feelings was powerfully awakened 
in the daughtei’s behalf also; when it became certain 
that neither the high rank of the parties, nor the pains — 
taken to estrange them from each other, had stifled in 
the breast of Princess Charlotte the strongest feelings 0! | 
her nature. She all her life, indeed, had been and con | 
tinued sincerely attached to her mother, and soon after | 
showed how little industrious slander had prevailed over | 
her unalterable confidence in the probity, as well as the} 
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tender affection of that parent. She was a person of 
great abilities, tolerably well cultivated ; to the quickness 
of her mother, she united more deliberate judgment ; and 
she inherited her resolute courage and determination of 
character. She had a temper violent and irascible, which 
neither ber own efforts nor those of her preceptors had 
been able to tame; but there was nothing mean, spiteful, 
or revengeful in her disposition ; while her mother’s easy 
nature, her freedom from all pride and affectation, her 
warmth of affection, her playfulness of manner—though 
such severe judges as those of the whig secret tribunal 
in 1806 might have termed them the overt acts of levity, 
and visited them with a reprimand only capable of pro- 
voking laughter in its object—were yet calculated to shed 
a singular lustre over so exalted a station, and made the 
character of her whom they adorned, peculiarly attractive. 
These two great ladies were not more united by mutual 
attachment than by the similarity of their tastes—both 
fond of reading—cultivators of the fine arts—and in 
one, that of sculpture, no mean proficients. 

But they were doomed to be separated, that the ca- 
price of their common tyrant might be gratified ; and the 
letter which he had, with unparalleled folly, refused to 
read, or rather to answer, being suffered to circulate 
through the whole country unanswered, produced the 
strongest effect in their favour, and against him. Ac- 
cordingly, the mistake which had been committed was 
discovered too late. Any answer of an ordinary kind 
would have proved altogether unavailing ; defence there 
was none, nor was any justification whatever attempted 
of the treachery universally cried out against. The 
resolution was, therefore, taken to try the effect of re- 
crimination, and it was determined to bring out against 
the princess as much of Mr. Perceval’s book against the 
prince as contained the particulars of the evidence which 
had been given before the invisible tribunal in 1806. 
The fate of this odious manceuvre was sufliciently strik- 
ing; never was spite and falsehood visited with more 
speedy or more complete discomfiture. For three days 
the whole of the newspapers were filled with the most 
offensive details of a pregnancy and delivery—the public 
taste was outraged—the public mind was disg usted—but 
the public feelings were roused, and they were found, as 
usual, to be pointed in the right direction—the whole 
charges were pronounced an absolute fabrication, and the 
accused stood higher than before, though it was not pos- 
sible for any thing to sink her accuser lower. It may 
be observed, that in the interval between the secret print- 
ing of Mr. Perceval’s work, and this new attack on the 
Princess of Wales, the affair of the Duke of York had 
materially obstructed the execution of the law of libel; 
and had made almost any discussion, however free, of 
the royal family’s conduct, much more safe than they 
had formerly been. That affair had also at one time 
produced a salutary effect upon the demeanour of the 
family itself. The king had, it is said, called the mem- 
bers of it together, and, pointing out to them the dan- 
gers of their situation, loaded, as they now were, with 
popular odium, and become the objects of general sus- 
picion, and ali their actions narrowly and jealously 
watched, had besought them so to alter their conduct as 
to allay those feelings most perilous to the stability of 
the monarchy, and, above all, to shun as well intrigues as 
quarrels amongst themselves. Had George III. lived 
longer in possession of his faculties and his power, there 
cannot be any doubt that the almost superstitious awe 
with which he was approached by all his children would 
have had the salutary effect of enforcing the observance 
of this wise and provident injunction. 


The public attention, thus painfully excited, could not 
be long kept on the stretch, and in a few months the 
affairs of the royal family were forgotten. The aversion 
towards the regent had been increased by these dis- 
closures, although it was impossible to lessen the respect 
in which the country held him ;.and the ill treatment of 
the Princess of Wales and of his daughter were the 
themes of universal commiseration as often as their 
names were mentioned; but men ceased to think of the 
subject, and the public attention was for some time, very 
naturally, engrossed by the successes which closed the 
war and overthrew Napoleon. In the summer of 1814, 
however, an incident occurred of an extraordinary na- 
ture, and by which the whole interest of the last year’s 
controversy was suddenly revived. ‘The Princess Char- 
lotte, wearied out by a series of acts all proceeding from 


the spirit of petty tyranny, and each more vexatious than 
another, though none of them very important in itself, 
was in the state of irritation which such treatment is 
fitted to excite in one of her age, station, and temper, 
when a sudden order to change her chief attendants 
filled up the measure of vexation, and passed her powers 
of endurance. In a fine evening of July, about the hour 
of seven, when the streets are deserted by all persons of 
condition, she rushed out of her residence in Warwick 
House, unattended; hastily crossed Cockspur street ; 
flung herself into the first hackney-coach she could find ; 
and drove to her mother’s house in Connaught Place. 
The Princess of Wales having gone to pass the day at 
her Blackheath villa, a messenger was despatched for 
her, another for her law adviser, Mr. Brougham, and a 
third for Miss Mercer Elphinstone, the young princess’s 
bosom friend. He arrived before the Princess of Wales 
had returned ; and Miss Mercer Elphinstone had alone 
obeyed the summons. Soon after the royal mother came, 
accompanied by Lady Charlotte Lindsay, her lady in 
waiting. It was found that the Princess Charlotte’s 
fixed resolution was to leave her father’s house, and that 
which he had appointed for her residence, and to live 
thenceforth with her mother. But Mr. Brougham is 
understood to have felt himself under the painful neces- 
sity of explaining to her that by the law, as all the 
twelve judges but one had laid it down in George I.'s 
reign, and as it is now admitted to be settled, the king 
or the regent had the absolute power to dispose of the 
persons of all the royal family, while under age. ‘The 
Duke of Sussex, who had always taken her part, was 
sent for, and attended the invitation to join in these con- 
sultations. It was an untoward incident in this remarkable 
affair that he had never seen the Princess of Wales since 
the investigation of 1806, which had begun upon a false 
charge brought by the wife of one of his equerries, and 
that he had, without any kind of warrant from the fact, 
been supposed, by the princess to have set on, or at least 
supported the accuser. He, however, warmly joined in 
the whole of the deliberations of that singular night. As 
soon as the flight of the young lady was ascertained, and 


of state and other functionaries were despatched after 
her. 
in any particularly imposing state, ‘ regard being had’* 
to his eminent station ; for, indeed, he came in a hack- 
ney coach. Whether it was that the example of the 





simple and economical mode of conveyance into fashion, 





the place of her retreat discovered, the regent’s officers | 


The Lord Chancellor Eldon first arrived, but not | 


Princess Charlotte herself, had for the day brought this | 


was deemed more essential than ceremony and pomp— | 
certain it is, that all who came, including the Duke of | 


| or that concealment was much studied, or that despatch | 
| 
| 


| York, arrived in similar vehicles, and that seme remained 
| enclosed in them, without entering the royal mansion. 
| At length, after much pains and many entreaties used 
by the Duke of Sussex and the Princess of Wales her- 
self, as well as Miss Mercer and Lady C. Lindsay (whom 
she always honoured with a just regard) to enforce the 
advice given by Mr. Brougham that she should return 
| without delay to her own residence, and submit to the 
| regent, the young princess, accompanied by the Duke of 
| York and her governess, who had now been sent for and 
| arrived in a royal carriage, returned to Warwick House, 
| between four and five o’clock in the morning. 
| was then a Westminster election in progress in conse- 
, quence of Lord Cochrane’s expulsion ; and it is said that 


| on her complaining to Mr. Brougham that be too was | 


| deserting her and leaving her in her father’s power when 
the people would have stood by her—he took her to the 


ing to the park and the spacious streets which lay belore 
her, said that he had only to show her a few hours later, 
on the spot where she now stood, and all the people of 
this vast metropolis would be gathered together on that 
plain, with one common feeling in her behalf—but that 
the triumph of one hour would be dearly purchased by 
the consequences which must assuredly follow in the 
next, when the troops poured in and quelled all resist- 
ance to the clear and undoubted law of the land, with 
the certain effusion of blood—nay, that through the rest 
of her life she never would escape the odium which, in 
this country, always attends those who, by breaking the 
law, occasion such calamities. This consideration, much 
more than any quailing of her dauntless spirit, or falter- 








* The well-known habitual expression of Lord Eldor. 
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ing of her filial affection, is believed to have weighed 
upon her mind, and induced her to return home. 

There had, however, been a treaty for some tire pend- 
ing, the object of which was her marriage with the king 
of Holland’s eldest son—a match as unwise on public 
grounds as it was unpalatable to her own taste. She 
had set herself decidedly against it, and was apprehensive 
of being drawn or driven into it by the systematic course 
of ili-usage recently employed against her. It was even 
supposed by some, and indeed rather insinuated by her- 
self, that her principal reason for leaving Warwick House 
had been to disentangle herself at once from the trammels 
of this negotiation. And it is certain that, before sie 
would consent to return, she directed a declaration to be 
drawn up, which was signed by all present, in which 
she used remarkable expressions, to the following effect: 
—‘I am resolved never to marry the Prince of Orange. 
If it shall be seen that such a match is announced, I wish 
this my declaration to be borne in mind, that it will be a 
marriage without my consent and against my will; and 
I desire Augustus (duke of Sussex) and Mr. Brougham 
will particularly take notice of this.’ 

No farther attempts were made to enforce the hated 
marriage ; but the Duke of Sussex’s supposed share in 
breaking it off was never forgiven. The regent imme- 
diately called together the different members of the fa- 
mily ; and announced that they must make their election 
between himself and the Duke—whoever refused to give 
up the society of the latter being warned that he gave up 
all intercourse with the regent. It is most creditable to 
the Duke of Gloucester that this honest and excellent 
man at once rejected the insulting and humiliating pro- 
position. Nor was he visited with the awful penalty in 
consequence. On the contrary, he soon after married 
the regent’s favourite sister, the most distinguished of the 
family, and ever after enjoyed his favour, as he had com- 
manded his respect. 

The presence of the allied sovereigns after the termina- 
tion of the war overjoyed the people of London, amused 
the court, occupied the press, and furnished a new and 
grateful occasion to the regent of annoying his consort. 
Every engine of intrigue was set in motion to obtain 
from these royal strangers an 
glect of the Princess of Wales, 
of our own country knew to be the surest road to her 
It seemed as if the whole 
object of the regent’s policy was to prevent every mark 
even of the most commonplace civility, from being be- 


acquiescence in that ne- 
which all good courtiers 


illustrious busband’s favour. 


stowed upon her whom he had vowed to protect and to 
cherish, and whose position as his wife might have made 
so vain and selfish a being suppose was the cause of 
whatever attentions 
He was successful in this negotiation; 


she should receive from his guests. 
and none of the 
princes, not even those most nearly connected with her- 
self by the ties of blood or of affinity, ventured to incur 
the displeasure of Carlton House by any indication that 
they were aware of her existence. 

A court was now held by the queen mother; and the 
Princess of Wales having been the object of her royal 
consort’s unceasing affection and stea ly protection, to 
the last hour that his faculties remained entire, it might 


| have been supposed that one who affected never to have 


There | 


| 


window, when the morning had just dawned, and, point- | 


known any law through life but his will, could hardly 
have turned against the cherished object of his care, and 
meanly sided with her persecutors. Queen Charlotte 
was a woman of the most ordinary size of understanding, 
of exceedingly sordid propensities, of manners and dis 
position that rendered her peculiarly unamiab’e, of a 
person so plain as at once to defy all possible suspicion 
of infidelity, and to enhance the virtue by increasing the 


| difficulty of her husband’s undeviating constancy to her 





bed. Her virtue was so much accompanied with super- 
fluous starchness and prudery, that it set the feelings of 
respect and sympathy on edge; and though her regular- 
ity of life was undeviating, the dulness of her society, the 
stiffuess of her demeanour, the narrowness of her soul, 
tended to make respectable conduct as little attractive as 
possible, and rather to scare away from morality than to 
entice the beholder. Of a nature rigorously parsimo- 
nious, the slave besides of inordinate avarice, she re- 
deemed not this hateful meanness by any of those higher 
qualities of prudence and practical sense which are not 
unfrequently seen in its company. Her spirit, too, was 
obstinate, and not untinctured with spite; she was un- 
forgiving ; she was not undesigning; she could mingle 
in the intrigues of a court, as well as feel its malignities; 
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and her pride knew no bounds,—combining the specu- 
lative aristocracy of a petty German court with the more 
practical haughtiness which is peculiar to the patrician 
blood of this free country. Of the Prince of Wales she 
never had been a friend, until he became regent, when 
she became his tool and his slave. On the contrary, she 
had on all occasions partaken of her husband’s hatred of 
him, and had been as ready an accomplice in his mal- 
treatment of her first-born child, as she now made her- 
self the submissive and willing instrument of injury to 
his wife—his cousin and her own niece. The visitation 
of God which substituted that son for his father on the 
throne, altered the whole face of affairs in the eyes of 
this unamiable female ; who seems to have been raised 
up as a remarkable proof how little one may be either 
respected or beloved, for being above reproach as regards 
the quality sometimes supposed to comprise all female 
virtue, and which indeed is familiarly allowed to engross 
the name. To gratify the regent’s paltry spite she now 
refused even to receive her daughter-in-law at that court 
where she might any day have become her successor ; 
and the populace, moved with just indignation a, the 
behaviour of this very disagreeable personage, loaded her 
with every offensive expression, and even with more sub- 
stantial symbols of an extravagant disgust, while she 
was on her way to hold the court whence she meanly 
submitted to exciude the princess. 

These things now attracted the notice, and secured the 
interposition of parliament; and the queen and her son 
had the mortification to find that all the influence of the 
crown, and all the intrigues of the court,—all the base 
fears of some, and the parasitical expectations of others, 
—could not screen their conduct from just animadver- 
sion; nor prevent the victim of their persecution from 
obtaining a mark of sympathy on the part of the people’s 
representatives. A large addition to her income was im- 
mediately voted ; and, worn out with ill usage, she, in an 
evil hour, and contrary to the strong advice, and in spite 
of the anxious remonstrances of her advisers, Mr. Whit- 
bread and Mr. Brougham, quitted the country and de- 
voted herself to foreign travel. 

After sketching, with a feeble certainly, but as surely 
with a faithful pencil, the characters of her Tory coun- 
sellors, it would be improper to pass over that of the emi- 
nent and excellent person whom we have first named, 
and whose premature loss his country has had such 
cause to deplore. Of a singularly masculine under- 
standing ; of faculties which were rather effective from 
their strength, than admirable for their refinement; per- 
severing and laborious beyond the nature, and contrary 
to the self-indulgent habits of aristocratic statesmen ; ac- 
tuated by an ambition not without some considerable 
preponderance of vanity ; of integrity the most uncom- 
promising ; inflexibly steady to his purpose, an ardent 
lover of liberty, a sworn enemy to all oppression; of 
manuers plain, open, manly, sincere ; of affections warm 
and mild as a woman’s; generous beyond even the mea- 
sure of his ample wealth; in every relation of life, whe- 
ther as a relation, a connection, or a friend, exemplary 
almost without a parallel,—Mr. Whitbread presented to 
the regard and the respect of his country one of the most 
finished specimens of an English statesman, and an Eng- 
lish gentleman not of the patrician order; and his pub- 
lic life was that of a truly useful as well as a powerful 
and consistent patriot. Although his education had been 
most liberal, and extended by foreign travel, these ad- 
vantages and the familiar society of the most accom- 
plished political leaders, had not succeeded in refining 
his taste, any more than it had prevailed over its natural 
purity, or tamed down to an aristocratic standard the un- 
bending sturdiness of his principles. His speeches were 
fraught with all that strong sense, a powerful apprehen- 
sion, @ persevering industry in grappling with details, 
could give; while his manner, homely, impressive, ad- 
mirably suited to his cast of speaking, never once offended 
the most fastidious critic, whom yet those more ambi- 
tious efforts which were foreign to the nature of his 

oratory, upon some great occasions, were calculated to 
repulse. His uniform adherence to his principles, the 
resolute independence with which on all occasions he 
declared them, his determined refusal to make any com- 
promise for court favour, or even for party purposes, 
gained and procured to him the undiminished confidence 
of his country; and ail good men felt that in losing him 
they lost one of their safest counsellers, most efficient 
supporters, and most trustworthy friends. Into his 





hands, and those of his political ally and personal friend, 
Mr. Brougham, the Princess of Wales had thrown her- 
self from the time that the acquisition of the regent’s 
confidence had estranged Lord Eldon and Mr. Perceval 
from her society. After extricating her from many 
difficulties, and carrying her controversy to a triumphant 
conclusion in July 1814, their fate was that of many 
other advisers, to see all their exertions thrown away, by 
their counsels being rejected on the greatest and most 
trying emergency of all. Her royal highness went 
abroad, after they had warned her that they could no 
longer answer for her safety if she continued among for- 
eigners, and under the dominion of foreign princes. 

It is unhappily but too well known how prophetical, 
these warnings proved, and Mr. Brougham referred to 
them in 1820, while commenting on the perjured evi- 
dence brought forward to consummate her destruction. 
‘Therefore it was,’ said he, ‘and foreseeing all these 
fatal consequences of a foreign residence, that years ago 
I told her majesty and her illustrious daughter, in a let- 
ter yet extant, how willingly I would answer with my 
head for the safety of both in this country, but how im- 
possible it was to feel secure for an hour, if either should 
go abroad, abandoning the protection which the charac- 
ter of the people, still more than the justice of the law in 
England, throws around all its inhabitants.’ Yet it 
seemed as if, while the daughter lived, the mother was 
safe; and even after her decease, although machinations 
were actively set in motion against her, until her steady 
friend George III. breathed his last, no active steps were 
pursued to her undoing. But it was a striking fact, that 
the day which saw the father’s remains consigned to the 
tomb, ushered in the ringleader of the Italian witnesses 
to a private interview in the palace of the son. 

The history of the Milan Commission is fresh in the 
recollection of all. A board of three persons—a chancery 
lawyer, who had never seen a witness examined, and 
whose practice was chiefly confined to cases in bank- 
ruptcy, on which he had written an excellent book—a 
colonel in the army, who knew but little more of the 
matter—an active and clever attorney—composed this 
select body, commissioned to hunt for evidence which 
might convict the future queen, and be ready to over- 
whelm her if she asserted her right to share her con- 
sort’s throne. 

Sir John Leach was an active adviser of all these ne- 
farious proceedings ; nor could all England, certainly not 
all its bar, have produced a more unsafe counsellor. 
With great quickness of parts—an extraordinary power 
of fixing his attention upon an argument—and following 
steadily its details—a rare faculty of neat and lucid state- 
ment, even of the most entangled and complicated facts 
—considerable knowledge of legal principles, and still 
greater acquaintance with equity practice—he was sin- 
gularly ignorant of the world; and had no kind of fa- 
miliarity with the rules or the practice of evidence in 
the courts of common or of criminal law. Moderately 
learned even in his own profession, beyond it he was 
one of the most ignorant men that ever appeared at the 
bar. Yet, by industry, and some art of gaining favour, 
by making himself useful to the powerful and the wealthy, 
little scrupulous how much he risked in any way to serve 
them, he had struggled with the defects of a mean birth 
and late adoption into the rank he afterwards so greatly 
affected ; and he had arrived at extensive practice. ¢ Nul- 
lum ille poetam noverat, nullum legerat oratorem nullam 
memoriam antiquitatis collegerat : non publicum jus, non 
privatum et civile* cognoverat.—Is omnibus exemplo 
debet esse quantum in hac urbe polleat multorum obedire 
tempori, multorumque vel honori, vel periculo servire. 
His enim rebus, infimo loco natus, et honores, et pecu- 
niam, et gratiam consecotus, etiam in patronorum sine 
doctrina, sine ingenio, aliquem numerum pervenerat.’ 
(Cic. Brutus.) The power of deciding causes, which 
he showed when raised to the bench, was favourably 
contrasted with the dilatory and doubting babits of Lord 
Eldon; but there was much of what Lord Bacon calls 
“affected despatch” in his proceedings; and while he 
appeared to regard the number of judgments which he 
pronounced in a given time far more than their quality, 
he left it to his learned chief to complain that cases were 
decided at the Rolls, but heard when they came by ap- 
peal before the chancellor ; while the wits calling one the 





* Equity, jus pretorium, is not very clearly here ex- 


court of oyer sane terminer, named the other that of ter. 
miner sans oyer; and a great and candid critic (Sir 8, 
Romilly ) professed himself, to Lord Eldon’s extreme de. 
light, better pleased with the tardy justice of the princi- 
pal, than with the swift injustice of the deputy. The 
ridicule which he threw around his conduct in society, 
by his childish devotion to the pursuits of fashionable 
life, in which neither his early habits nor his turn of 
mind fitted him to excel, was another result derived from 
the same want of sound judgment. But its worst fruit 
was that unhesitating and overweening confidence in 
his own opinion, which exceeded that of any other man, 
and perpetually led both himself and his clients astray, 
Uncontrolled conceit, a contracted understanding that 
saw quickly and correctly very near objects, and disbe- 
lieved in the existence of all beyond, conspired with a 
temper peculiarly irascible, in giving him this habit of 
forming his opinion instantaneously, and this pertinacity 
in adhering to it—excluding all the light that could af- 
terwards be let in upon the subject. The same hasty 
and sanguine temperament made him exceedingly prone 
to see matters as he wished them to be; and when he 
had a client whom he desired to gratify, or for whom he 
felt a strong interest, his advice became doubly danger- 
ous ; because, in addition to his ordinary infirmities of 
judgment, he formed his opinion under all the bias of his 
wishes, while he gave it and adhered to it without run- 
ning any hazard in his own person. His courage, both 
personal and political, was frequently commended ; but 
there may be some doubt if to the latter praise he was 
justly entitled. His personal gallantry, indeed, was 
quite unquestionable, and it was severely tried in the 
painful surgical operations to which he submitted with 
an ease that showed the risk and suffering cost him little. 
But the peculiarity of his character that made him so 
wise in his own conceit, and lessened the value of his 
councils, also detracted much from the merit of his moral 
courage, by keeping him blind to the difficulties and the 
dangers, the presence or the approach of which could 
be discovered by all eyes but his own. 

Such was the counsellor whom the regent trusted, and 
who was as sure to mislead him as ever man was that 
undertook to advise another. The wishes of his great 
client were well known to him; his disrelish for the cau- 
tion, and the doubts, and the fears of Lord Eldon had 
been oftentimes freely expressed ; Sir John Leach easily 
saw every part of the case as the regent wished—quickly 
made up his mind on the pleasing side—set himself in 
the same advantageous contrast with the chancellor on 
this, as he delighted to do on more ordinary occasions— 
and because he perceived that he delighted the royal 
consultor at present, never doubted that his successful 
conduct of the affair would enable him to supplant his 
superior, and to clutch the great seal itself. The possi- 
bility of royal ingratitude never entered bis narrow mind, 
any more than that of his own opinion being erroneous; 
nor did he conceive it within the nature of things, that 
in one respect the client should resemble his adviser, 
namely, in retaining his predilection only so long as 
measures were found to succeed, and in making the 
counsellor responsible in bis own person for the failure 
of all from whom any thing had ever been expected. 
Under these hopeful auspices, the most difficult and 
delicate affair ever yet undertaken by statesmen, was 
approached ; and while, under the sanguine counsels of 
Sir John, no one of the conspirators ever thought of 
questioning the success of their case, another question 
was just as little asked among them, which yet was by 
far the most important of all,—whether, supposing the 
case proved against the princess, the conspirators were 
one hair’s breadth nearer the mark of effecting ber ruin, 
or whether that first success would not bring them only 
the nearer to their own. 

The Milan commission proceeded under this superin- 
tendence ; and as its labours, so were its fruits exactly 
what might have been expected. It is the first impres- 
sion always arising from any work undertaken by Eng- 
lish hands and paid for by English money, that an 
inexhaustible fund is employed, and with boundless pro- 
fusion ; and a thirst of gold is straightway excited which 
no extravagance of liberality can slake. The knowledge 
that a board was sitting to collect evidence against the 
queen, immediately gave such testimony a high value in 
the market of Italian perjury; and happy was the indi- 
vidual who had ever been in her house or admitted to 
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her presence; his fortune was counted to be made. Nor 
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were they who had viewed her mansion, or had only 
known the arrangements of her villa, without hopes of 
sharing in the golden prize. To have even seen her 
and noted who attended her person, was a piece of 
good luck. In short, nothing, however remotely con- 
nected with herself, or her family, or her residence, or 
her habits, was without its value among a poor, a san- 
guine, and an imaginative people. It is certain that no 
more ready way of proving a case, like the charge of 
criminal intercourse, can be found, than to have it first 
broadly asserted for a fact; because this being once be- 
lieved, every motion, gesture, and look, is at once taken 
as proof of the accusation, and the two most innocent of 
human beings may be overwhelmed with a mass of cir- 
cumstances, almost all of which, as well as the infer- 
ences drawn from them, are really believed to be true by 
those who recount or record them. As the treachery of 
servants was the portion of this testimony which bore 
the highest value, that, of course, was not diffiult to pro- 
cure; and the accusers soon possessed what, in such a 
case, may most truly be said to be accusatori maxime 
optandum—not, indeed, confitentes reos, but the man- 
servant of the one, and the maid-servant of the other 
supposed paramour. Nor can we look back upon these 
scenes without some little wonder how they should not 
have added even the confitentem reum; for surely in a 
country so fertile of intriguing men and abandoned wo- 
men,—where false oaths, too, grow naturally, or with 
only the culture of a gross ignorance and a superstitious 
faith,—it might have been easy, we should imagine, to 
find some youth, like Smeatton in the original Harry the 
Eighth’s time, ready to make his fortune, both in money 
and female favours, by pretending to have enjoyed the 
affections of one whose good nature and easy manners 
made the approach to her person no difficult matter at 
any time. This defect in the case can only be accounted 
for by supposing that the production of such a witness 
before the English public might have appeared somewhat 
perilous, both to himself and to the cause he was brought 
to prop with his perjuries. Accordingly, recourse was 
had to spies, who watched all the parties did, and when 
they could not find a circumstance would make one; 
men who chronicled the dinners and the suppers that 
were eaten, the walks and the sails that were enjoyed, 
the arrangements of rooms and the position of bowers, 
and who, never doubting that these were the occasions 
and the scenes of endearment and of enjoyment, pre- 
tended to have witnessed the one, in order that the other 
might be supposed ; but with that inattention to particu- 
lars which Providence has appointed as the snare for the 
false witness, and the safeguard of innocence, pretended 
to have seen in such directions as would have required 
the rays of light to move not straightforward, but round 
about. Couriers that pryed into carriages where the 
travellers were asleep at gray daylight, or saw in the 
dusk of dewy eve what their own fancy pictured,— 
sailors, who believed that all persons could gratify their 
animal appetites on the public deck, where themselves 
had so often played the beast’s part,—lying waiting- 
women, capable of repaying the kindness and charity 
that had laid the foundation of their fortune, with the 


her. A green bag was immediately sent down to the 
two houses of parliament, containing the fruits of the 
Milanese researches ; and a bill of pains and penalties 
were prepared for her destruction. Such was the pro- 
ceeding of the court, remarkable enough, certainly in 
itself—sufficiently prompt—abundantly daring—and un- 
questionably pregnant with grave consequences. The 
proceeding of the country was more prompt, more de- 
cided, and more remarkable still. The people all in one 
voice demurred to the bill. They said, “ Suppose all to 
be true which her enemies allege—we care not ; she was 
ill used ; she was persecuted ; she was turned out of her 
husband’s house; she was denied the rights of a wife 
as well as of a mother; she was condemned to live the 
life of the widow and the childless, that he who should 
have been her comforter, might live the life of an adul- 
terous libertine ; and she shall not be trampled down 
and destroyed to satiate his vengeance or humour his 
caprice.” This was the universal feeling that occupied 
the country. Had the whole facts as charged been 
proved by a cloud of unimpeachable witnesses, such 
would have been the universal verdict of that country, 











the real jury which was to try this great cause; and so 
wide of their object would the accusers have found 
themselves at the very moment when they would have 
fancied the day their own. This all men of sense and 
reflection saw; this the ministers saw; this, above all, 
the sagacious chancellor very clearly saw with the sure 
and quick eye which served his long and perspicacious 
head; but this Sir John Leach never could be brough: 
for a. moment even to comprehend, acute as he was, nor 
could his royal friend be made to conceive it; because, | 
though both acute men, they were utterly blinded by the | 
passions that domineered in the royal breast, and the | 
conceited arrogance that inspired the vulgar adviser. | 

| 


But if the ministers saw all these things, and if they 
moreover were well aware—as who was not '—that the 
whole country was excited to a pitch of rage and indig- 
nation bordering upon rebellion, and that the struggle, if | 
persisted in against a people firmly resolved to stand be- | 
tween the court and its prey, must hurry them into | 
wide-spreading insurrection—how, it will be asked, was 
it possible that those ministers—whose hatred of the | 
bill must have been as great as their apprehension of its | 
consequences were grave, and who had not the shadow 
of an interest in its fate, except that it should instantly 








| 
be abandoned—could be brought to sanction a proceed- | 
ing fraught not only with every mischief to the country, | 
but with extremest peril to themselves? The great diffi- | 
culty of answering this question must be confessed ; nor | 
is it lessened by the reflection that at the head of the | 
government in those days there were men whose pru- | 
dence was more striking than any other quality—men 
cautious, unpretending, commonplace and loving place, | 


| like Lord Liverpool ; wary, cold, circumspect, though of | 


unflinching courage, like Lord Castlereagh ; far-sighted, | 
delighting in seeing all difficulties that existed, and many 
that did not, like Lord Eldon ; above all, so firm-minded 
a man as the Duke of Wellington,—a man, too, so ho- 
nourable in all bis feelings, and so likely to influence the | 
councils, if he failed to turn aside the desires, of the | 











treachery that could rear it to the height of their sordid | sovereign. The defenders of the ministers never affect- | 
desires,—chambermaids, the refuse of the streets, and | ed to doubt the mischievous nature of the whole pro- | 
the common food of wayfaring licentiousness, whose | ceeding ; they admitted all their opinions to be strongly | 
foul fancy could devour every mark that beds might, but | and decidedly against it; they saw, and confessed that 
did not, present to their practised eye,—lechers of either | they saw, all the dangers to which it exposed the coun- | 
sex, who would fain have gloated over the realities al try; they did not deny that it was the mere personal | 
what their liquorish imagination alone bodied forth,— } wish of the king; and that it was the bounden duty, | 


pimps of hideous aspect, whose prurient glance could | the undoubted interest of his ministers, peremptorily to 
penetrate through the keyhole of rooms where the rat | refuse their assistance to such a wicked and hopeless 
shared with the bug the silence of the deserted place,— | project—admitting, all the while, that as the bill never | 
these were the performers whose exploits the commis- | could be carried through and executed, all the agitation 
sioners chronicled, whose narratives they collected, and | with which so monstrous an attempt was convulsing the | 
whose exhibition upon the great stage of the first tri- | country, had absolutely not a chance of success, in 60 | 

| 





bunal of all the earth, they sedulously and zealously pre- | far as concerned the king’s object. Then, what reason 
pared by frequent rehearsal. Yet with all these helps to | did they assign for the ministers lending themselves to 
success—with the unlimited supply of fancy and of | such an enormity? It seems incredible, but it is true, 
falsehood which the character of the people furnished— | that the only ground ever hinted at was the king’s fixed 
with the very body-servants of the parties hired by their | determination, and the risk his ministers ran of losing 
wages, if not bought with a price—such an array could | their places if they thwarted him in his favourite pur- 
only be produced, as the whole world at once pronounc- | suit! Yes; as if the loss of office was like the loss of 
ed insufficient, to prove any case, and as even the most | life, and they had no power of refusing, because refusal 
prejudiced of assemblies in the accuser’s favour turned | was death, they crouched to that command rather than 
from with disgust. yield to which, men of integrity and of firmness would 

The arrival of the queen in this country, on the acces- | have faced death itself. It is certain that, had the Duke 


due weight in the councils of the government, he would 
have taken this and no other view of the question; but 
it is equally certain that the ministers at large betrayed 
the same submissive obedience to their master’s will, 
showed the same dread of facing his displeasure, which 
unnerves the slaves of the Eastern tyrant when his 
voice echoes through the vaults of the seraglio, or casts 
them prostrate before his feet, as the cimiter’s edge 
glances in their eye, and the bowstring twangs in their 
ear! 

The course taken by the leading supporters of the 
queen rendered the conduct of the government still more 
despicable. It was early announced by Mr. Brougham, 
in the house of commons, that nothing could be more 
safe than for the ministers to refuse carrying through 
the bill, because if the regent after that should venture 
to dismiss them on account of their refusal, no man 
among their adversaries would venture to take office 
from which the former occupants had been driven for 
refusing to abandon their duty, and fly in the people’s 
face. The regent at once perceived the tendency of this 
announcement; and he met it in the only way that 
cvuld be devised for counteracting that tendency. He 
gave his ministers to understand, that if be turned them 
out for refusing to go on with the bill, be should take their 
adversaries into their places without requiring them to 
adopt or support it. The contrivance was certainly not 
without ingenuity ; but a little reflection must have satis- 
fied even the most timorous place-holder that he had 
little to fear from so senseless a resolution, and that as 
long as the whigs refused to outbid them for the royal 
favour in the only stock which bad any value at Carl- 
ton house, support of the bill, there was no chance what- 
ever of their being taken into office on any other terms. 
There surely must be something in official life as sweet 
as natural is supposed to be ; and something peculiarly 
horrible to statesmen in the bare possibility of political 
death—else why this pleasing hope, this fond desire, this 
longing after longevity—or why this dread of dissolu- 
tion, that makes the soul shrink back upon itself? But 
in one material particular the two kinds of life and death 
widely differ. The official’s death-bed is not cheered by 
any hopes of immortality. The world to which he now 
looks forward is another, but not a better world. Ho 
knows ful] sure that, from the pleasing state of being to 
which he has been so long used and so fondly clings, he 
must instantly, on the great change taking place, be 
plunged into the dreary night of a placeless existence ; 
be cast away with other mournful ghosts on the tempest- 
beaten coast of opposition; there to wander uncertain 
of ever again being summoned from that inhospitable 
shore, or visiting the cheerful glimpses of the courtly 
day. Hence it is, that while men of ordinary powers 
aie daily seen to meet death in the breach for honour or 
patriotism, hardly any can be found, even among the 
foremost men of any age, whose nerves are firm enough 


| to look in the face the termination of official existence ; 


and none but one bereft of his senses ever makes him- 
self a voluntary sacrifice for his principles or his coun- 
try. The ministers of 1820 numbered not among them 
any one so void of political reason, as to follow Mr. 
Canning’s noble example; and all were resolved to fore- 
go the discharge of every duty, and incur, both then and 


| ever after, the Joudest reproaches, rather than put to ha- 
| zard the existence of the administration. 


The people, we have said, in one voice demurred to 
the bill, and plainly indicated that, if every tittle of the 
charges against the queen were proved, or were admit- 


ted to be true, they would not suffer her to be sacrificed 
to the rage of one who had no right whatever to com- 
plain of her conduct were it ever so bad. 
ing did not prevent then from also being prepared, in 
justice towards her character, to take issue upon the 
fact; and accordingly the trial before the lords was look- 
ed to with the most universal and painful anxiety, though 
with a confidence which nothing could shake. 
strenuous but unavailing attempt to arrest the progress 
of the measure, and fling out the bill on the first read- 
ing, her majesty’s counsel, Mr. Brougham, her attorney, 
and Mr. Denman, her solicitor-general, prepared to resist 
it upon the merits of the case, to meet the evidence of 
the Milan commissioners, and to defend their august 
client from every accusation.* An adjournment of some 


But this feel- 


After a 





* Her other counsel were Mr. Justice Williams, Mr. 


sion of George IV., was the signal for proceeding against | of Wellington been longer in civil life, and attained his | Sergeant Wilde, and Dr. Lushington. 
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weeks was allowed the promoters of the measure to pre- 
pare their case; the parliament, instead of the usual 
prorogation, remained sitting, though the commons ad- 
journed from time to time; and the seventeenth of Au- 
gust was fixed for the opening of this extraordinary 
cause. All that public expectation and anxiety excited 
to the highest pitch could lend of interest to any trial, 
was here combined, with the unexampled attendance 
daily of almost all the peers of the empire, the assist- 
ance of all the judges of the land, the constant presence 
of the commons, a vast concourse of spectators. The 
queen several times proceeded to the house in state, ac- 
companied by her suite, and occupied a seat near her 
counsel, but within the bar. The nobles best known to 
the surrounding multitude, were greeted on their way to 
and from Westminster with expressions of popular feel- 
ing, friendly or hostile, according as they were known to 
take part with or against her majesty ; but on the whole 
extraordinary tranquillity prevailed. This was very 
much owing to the undoubting confidence of a favour- 
able result, which kept possession of the people from 
the very first; for when the deposition of the chief wit- 
ness against the queen had proved very detrimental to 
her case, and her adversaries were exulting before his 
cross-examination had destroyed his credit, very alarm- 
ing indications of irritation and rage were perceived, ex- 
tending from the people to the troops then forming the 
garrison of the capital. Nor were there wanting those 
who judged it fortunate for the peace of the empire and 
the stability of the throne, that so popular a prince and 
so very determined a man as the Duke of Kent, was not 
then living to place himself at the head of the queen’s 
party, espoused as that was by the military no less than 
by the civil portion of the community. 

After great and memorable displays of eloquence and 
professional skill on all sides, it was found that the case 
had failed entirely; and the bill, which for so many 
months had agitated the whole country, was at length, 
on the seventh of November, withdrawn. It is said that 
the advisers of the queen were dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of that party to which they, generally speaking, 
belonged, the whigs—-because these might have much 
more shortly made an end of the case. There were 
several periods in the proceeding, which offered the firm- 
est ground for that great and powerful body to act with 
decisive effect ; espousing as it did the right side of the 
question, but espousing it feebly, and not very consist- 
ently. If at any of those points they had made a strenu- 
ous resistance, and refused to proceed further, though 
they might have been defeated by a small majority, the 
conductors of the queen’s case would have at once with- 
drawn from a proceeding which presented daily to the 
indignant world the spectacle most abhorrent to every 
right feeling, of justice outraged no less in form than in 
substance. Had they retired from this scene of mockery 
and vexation, the country was so entirely with them, 
that the lords never would have ventured to proceed in 
their absence.* But fate ordered it otherwise ; the whole 
case on both sides was exhausted to the very dregs ; and 
the accusation failing, the ministers were fain, on carry- 
ing one vote by only a majory of seven, to withdraw 
their master’s bill and leave him to himself. There is 
every reason to believe that they were too happy to have 
so good a pretence for sounding a retreat from their 
hazardous position ; and they rested satisfied with allow- 
ing the king to continue the same petty warfare of an- 
noyance and insult in which the royal veteran had 
formerly reaped so many laurels, only refusing him any 
more bills of attainder. 

Under such aggressions upon her peace and the com- 
forts of all her associates and supporters, after a strugg'e 
of less than a year, the gallant nature sunk, which had 
borne up against all neglect, braved the pitiless storms of 
incessant annoyance, and finally triumphed over the 





* The difficulties in which the whig leaders then were 
placed hardly fell short of those of the ministers. Than 
Lord Gray’s whole conduct nothing could be more noble ; 
whether the powers which he displayed or the honest 
independence of his demeanour be regarded. But we 
must restrain ourselves from the subject, so inviting, of 
sketching that amiable, honourable, and highly gifted 
person’s character—offering such a brilliant contrast to 
many of whom we have spoken. Long, very long may 
it be before so irreparable a loss brings him within the 
province of history ! 


highest perils with which persecution could surround 
her. The people continued firmly her friend, but the 
upper classes were, as usual, found unable to face the 
frowns, or resist the blandishments of the court. As 
long as the interest of the contest continued, and popu- 
Jar favour could be gained by taking the right side, these 
aristocratic partisans could defy, or thought they could 
defy, the royal displeasure. But when the excitement 
had subsided, and ro precise object seemed furthered by 
any more popularity, they were disposed, some to regain 
lost favour elsewhere, almost all to avoid widening the 
breach. There would be no use in concealing the truth, 
were it not already well known; the queen’s circle be- 
came daily more and more contracted ; her cause was as 
much as ever allowed to be that of right and justice ; her 
husband’s conduct that of a tyrant destitute alike of 
feeling and of honour; but he was powerful, and she 
was weak ; so the sentiment most generally felt was, that 
the subject was irksome—that it might as well now be 
dropt—that there were never such atrocities as the prince 
had committed, nor such balls as he well and wisely gave 
from time to time—and that if the sense of public duty 
commanded votes and speeches against the bill, in either 
house of parliament, a feeling of what was due to near 
and dear relatives dictated the private duty of eschewing 
all that could close against their fashionable families the 
doors of Carlton House. In this state of the public 
mind, the resolution of the queen once more to leave a 
country where her lot had been so wretched, would, upon 
its being disclosed, have produced very different effects 
in the various parts of the community. The people 
would have felt general concern, probably great, perhaps 
just displeasure ; the aristocracy, even its liberal mem- 
bers, would have rejoiced at the removal of an irksome 
inconvenience. This plan, when on the eve of being 
carried into execution, was frustrated by her majesty’s 
death. Exhausted by continued and unremitted perse- 
cution, and suffering severely by the signal failure of an 
attempt, ill devised and worse executed, because planned 
against the peremptory remonstrances of her law ad- 
visers, and executed without any of her accustomed 
firmness of purpose, she was stricken with 1 malady that 
baffled all the resources of the medical art, and expired, 
after declaring to her chief adviser, in an affecting inter- 
view, that she was happy to die, for life had never been 
to her any enjoyment since her early years, and was now 
become a heavy burthen. 

It is remarkable that the extreme fondness for young 
children which had twice before led her into trouble, 
should have caused her to do the only reprehensible act 
of her latter days.* The adoption of the sailmaker’s 
child had led to the “delicate investigation,” as it was 
called, of 1806; the delight she took in the child of one 
of her attendants, when in Italy, was the cause of all 
the favour which the father enjoyed in her household ; 
and now her love of the child of her chaplain induced 
her to make room for the parents in her establishment, 
removing Lord and Lady Hood, whose services during 
her last persecution had been all that the most devoted 
attachment could render, and whose rank fitted them for 
the place according to the strictness of court etiquette. 
It is matter worthy of observation, that during the three 
hours of wandering which immediately preceded her de- 
cease, the names of any of the persons with whom she 





*In the acts which caused this celebrated princess to 
be sometimes taxed with the habitual ingratitude of her 
caste, something may always be allowed for inconsisten- 
cy and want of reflection. A striking instance on this 
occurred on the defeat of the bill, in 1820. Mr. Brougham 
waited upon her to announce it, and tender his con- 
gratulations. She instantly said that there was a sum 
of £7000 at Mr. D. Kinnaird’s (the banker’s), which 
she desired him to take, and distribute £4000 of it among 
his learned coadjutors. ‘This he of course refused. Her 
majesty would take no refusal, but the day after recurred 
to the subject, and insisted on his laying her commands 
before her other counsel. They all joined in the respect- 
ful refusal. A few weeks after, Mr. Kinnaird suggested 
that the salaries of her law officers were in arrear, they 
never having been paid. The sum was under £200, 
but she peremptorily refused to have it paid off—and 
both this arrear, and all their other professional emolu- 
ments, on the ordinary scale, were first paid after her 
decease by the treasury, among the other expenses of the 
cause ! 








had been accused of improper conduct, never esca 
her lips ; while she constantly spoke of those children— 
a remarkable circumstance, if it be considered that the 
control of reason and discretion was then wholly with. 
drawn. , 

The body of the queen lay in state at her villa near 
Hammersmith, and was conveyed through the metropo. 
lis attended by countless multitudes of the people. The 
regent was then in Dublin, receiving those expressions 
of loyal affection in which our Irish fellow subjects so 
lavishly deal, when they are filled with expectations of 
thereby gaining some favourite object. Indeed Mr, 
O’Connell himself, in consideration that money enough 
had not been spent in providing palaces, headed a propo- 
sition for building a mansion by subscription. The 
ministers, therefore, in their master’s absence, and having 
no orders from him, could only conjecture his wishes 
and act accordingly. They therefore called out the 
troops to prevent the funeral procession from passing 
through the city, and a struggle ensued with the people, 
which ended in the loss of several lives. Except that 
the funeral was turned aside at Hyde Park, this unjusti- 
fiable proceeding produced no effect; for after moving 
along part of the new road, it came back and entered the 
Strand near Temple Bar, so as to traverse the whole 
city. The inscription upon the coffin, dictated by the 
queen herself—* Caroline of Brunswick, the murdered 
Queen of England”—made some ecclesiastical authori. 
ties refuse it admission into the churches, on its way to 
the port of embarkation, where it arrived, accompanied 
by the executors—Mr, Sergeant Wilde and Dr. Lush- 
ington, attending the remains of their royal client to the 
place of her final repose in Brunswick. The indecent 
haste with which the journey to Harwich was performed, 
excited indignation in all, surprise in none. Nor was 
there perhaps ever witnessed a more striking or a more 
touching scene than the embarkation displayed. Thou. 
sands of all ranks thickly covered the beach; the sea, 
smooth as glass, was alive with boats and vessels of every 
size, their colours floating half-mast high, as on days 
consecrated to mourning; the sun shone forth with a 
brightness which made a contrast to the gloom that 
shrouded every face; the sound of the guns booming 
across the water at intervals, impressed the solemnity 
upon the ear. Captains, grown gray in their country’s 
service, were seen to recall the princess’s kindness and 
charities, whereof they had been the witnesses or the 
ministers, unable to restrain the tears that poured along 
their scarred cheeks. At length the crimson coffin was 
seen slowly to descend from the crowded pier, and the 
barge that received it wheeled through the water, while 
the gorgeous flag of England floated over the remains 
of the “ murdered queen,” whose sufferings had so pow- 
erfully awakened the English people’s sympathy, and 
whose dust they now saw depart from their shores for 
ever, to mingle with the ashes of an illustrious race of 
heroes—smitten with feelings in which it would be vain 
to deny that a kind of national remorse at her murder 
exacerbated their deep commiseration for her untimely 
end. 

Let it not be supposed, that in sketching the charac- 
ters of George IV. and his queen, we have yielded to 
the feelings of party violence, and while we excused the 
errors of the injured party, exaggerated the offences of 
the wrong-doer. The portrait which we have painted 
of him is undoubtedly one of the darkest shade, and 
most repulsive form. But the faults which gross injus- 
tice alone could pass over without severe reprobation, 
we have ascribed to their true cause—the corrupting in- 


| fluence of a courtly education, and habits of unbounded 


self-indulgence upon a nature originally good; and al- 
though the sacred rules of morality forbid us to exone- 
rate from censure even the admitted victim of circum- 
stances so unfriendly to virtue, charity, as well as candour, 
permit us to add, that those circumstances should bear 4 
far larger share of the reprehension than the individual, 
who may well claim our pity, while he incurs our 
censure, 

During the anxious period over which we have been 
passing, the licentiousness of the press had, as might be 
expected, reached its greatest height; and the most un- 
measured attacks upon all the royal family, from the 
king downwards, were become as familiar as the com- 
munications of the court circular, or the weekly gazette 
of prices and promotions, They thus became also about 


as harmless, and prosecution was never thought of fora F 
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moment. But after the loss of the bill, the vindictive 
spirit of the regent was turned to the adversaries by 
whom he had been discomfited; and then was begun a 
system of constant slander against private as well as 
public character, which spared women married and un- 
married as little as men; and which was certainly never 
before equaled in any pait of the world. The old pre- 
dilection for this kind of warfare by which the Prince of 
Wales’s younger days had been inspired, led men’s 
minds to guess the quarter in which this plot against 
character and against society had been hatched; and it 
was pretty well understood, that he who had formerly 
paid some thousands of pounds for the damages given 
against a newspaper to a young lady of rank, rendered 
obnoxious to him by her virtue, and therefore broadly 
impeached by the libel, was fully capable of planning 
and directing the gross and foul slanders which now 
habitually disfigured a portion of the periodical press. 
It was remarked, too, that those who patronised this vile 
species of political warfare, played a very safe game. If 
their slanders succeeded, their adversaries were lowered, 
and all public men were sufferers in the end, to the no 
small benefit of the kingly power. If those slanders 
wholly failed, then the press was lowered, and its in- 
fluence diminished, or even destroyed—an advantage 
still more precious to arbitrary power, because it was the 
disarming of its most powerful and deadly enemy. There 
can be little doubt that the latter alternative for a long 
while was the cvent which happened. The value and 
effect of newspaper attacks on individual character has 
been incalculably lessened ; and the influence of the 
periodical press is now confined to that which the force 
and the fairness of discussion give it. The result is, 
that as an organ of instruction its power is not at all 
diminished ; it can still warn powerfully against bad 
measures, and lend an important help in furthering good ; 
but its terrors in the eyes of public men are exceedingly 
reduced; and they who would, some twenty years ago, 
have been staggered by a few invectives, or vexed by a 
satirical joke, now face the whole artillery, light and 
heavy, of ridicule and of defamation without ever seem- 
ing to flinch. 

These remarks, although of general application, cer- 
tainly apply peculiarly to the newspaper press, which 
has, ever since the queen’s case, become not only more 
unbridled and violent in all attacks upon the measures 
of government, the institutions of the country, and the 
public conduct of public men, but incomparably more 
licentious in every other respect, and more especially in 
slanderous attacks upon character. Nor are such attacks 
confined to the private feelings of public men; they ex- 
tend to unoffending individuals who never pass the 
bounds of a secluded life ; to the aged who can no longer 
bear a part in the bustle and contentions of the busy 
world; to the young whose time for embarking on its 
troubled waves has not yet come ; to women whose sex, 
and fears, and delicacy, both forbid their meddling with 
public affairs, and should protect them against the hand 
of the libeller. The motives from which such attacks 
proceed are various, but among these the lucre of gain, 
in one shape or other, holds a very prominent place. If 
private spite is to be gratified, the dastardly wretch who 
dares not openly wound his antagonist, knows that for 
money he can command the pen and the press to serve 
his purpose, and minister to hisrevenge. A fraud of the 
grossest description is thus practised upon the public, 
and the utmost conceivable injustice is done to the party 
libeled. No one knows whose venom it is that the 
newspaper distils. T’o all appearance it proceeds from 
the impartial director of public opinion—the faithful 
chronicler of passing events—the calm reasoner on state 
affairs—who has been moved by the love of justice, or 
sense of duty, to stoop from his eminence and pronounce 
sentence, which he also executes, on the offences of an 
individual. If the real truth were known—if all who 
read the libel were aware that the real writer is some 
one who has a grudge against the slandered person— 
some one whom he has offended in the discharge of his 
duty—some one who had become his enemy merely be- 
cause he would not, to oblige him, betray a sacred trust 
—the arrow would fall harmless, and the infamy rest and 
settle upon the slanderer alone. Cases have come out 
in the courts of the most respectable and retired indi- 
viduals being foully calumniated by some hired libeller, 
whom a rake had set on because he could not obtain 
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has been often mentioned of a great personage being 
crossed in his illicit amours by the virtue of their object, 
and revenging himself by making a reverend newspaper 
editor, whom he indemnified, and had to pay for, charge 
her with having had a bastard child. So judges are every 
day calumniated by those against whom, in discharge of 
their duty, under the obligation of their oaths, they have 
been obliged to decide causes. But to the public eye it 


tial editors of papers those remarks which are the base 
progeny of an illicit union between falsehood and re- 
venge. Itis known that one newspaper having come 
under an engagement to a threatening prosecutor, whom 


evaded the condition of its escape, at the instigation of 
the secret enemy, by reporting a long ex parte statement, 
which, by a concert between the conductor of the journal 
and the calumniator, he was to make “ before the sitting 
magistrate,” on pretence of what is called “ asking his 
assistance and advice’”—a mode of proceeding outraging 
all justice, and which never would be resorted to, were 
not the press, with its hundred mouths, ready to record 
and repeat all that passes behind the back of the party 
accused, but which makes the press subservient to the 
malice, or the yet baser designs of every villain who may 
bear a grudge against his neighbour. 

But the most vile considerations of sordid interest are 
in a yet more hateful form mingled with the conduct of 
the slanderous press. In fact, that great engine of public 
instruction, and powerful ally of freedom, is prostituted 
to uses, of which the unreflecting part of the community 
are little aware, and all, perhaps, but a few, chiefly in the 
upper ranks of life, are completely ignoiant. ‘he uni- 
versal publicity which is its grand achievement—the 


making whatever is once printed in a single newspaper 
read in every village and hamlet throughout the whole 
empire, provided it be only of a nature to excite any in- 
terest of whatever description—can hardly exist, and not 
be liable to one very grievous abuse. If there lives any 


versal gaze, from which no seclusion, no modesty, no 


be some other person aware of his weakness, and base 


spare to the use of the unprincipled extortioner. 


of misconduct in private life. 


cult to cow by threats, than folly or infirmity. 


security is almost assured. 


petrated. 


certain. 





consent to a marriage; or because he owed a sum of 


seems as if the force of truth extorted from the impar- | 


it had libeled, never more to comment on his conduct, | 


power which the periodical portion of it possesses of 


person of weak nerves, and who would rather pay a sum | 
of money than have his infirmities exposed to this uni- | 


humility of pretensions, can withdraw for an instant | 
those whom the press marks for its prey; and if there | 


enough to make it his gain; the villain is the unhappy | 
man’s master, and may have as much of his money as 

the necessity of providing for his own subsistence can 

The | 
folly is extreme, but the dishonesty is not inconsiderable, 
of those who endeavour to palliate what no man dares 
defend, by describing the office thus performed by the 
press as a kind of police, and its tendency as preventive 
It greatly augments the 
number of private immoralities, and it prevents none. 
The things which men are most unwilling to have made 
food for the diseased appetite of the public are far more 
frequently mere weaknesses, or personal peculiarities, 
than crimes ; vice is far more bold and reckless, and diffi- 
Nor is 
the disposition to yield and to pay always occasioned by 
a person’s own weaknesses ; those of his near connec- 
tions, their faults, but almost as much their mental and 
bodily afflictions, all furnish the hold over delicate minds, 
feelings of pure affection, and even of manly sensibility, 
and minister to the machinations of the wretches whose 
offences are rife, whose success is prodigious, and whose 
They thus by driving their 
trade of threats amass large sums of money, and the 
very nature of their victims and the article which they 
prostitute themselves to deal in, gives the law no terrors 
for them. The enforcement of the law implies publicity, 
and it is by threatening publicity that the offence is per- 
Their whole power is derived from one con- 
sideration—that whatever one newspaper will consent 
to publish must find its way into all the rest, provided 
the matter is of any interest; and this it can easily be 
made, even if relating to an obscure individual, though 
the universal publication of this might be less certain ; 
but if the name of any person in a public station is in- 
volved, or of considerable rank, the universal publicity is 
The fault here, as in most of the crimes and 
abuses of the press, lies in great part with the public, | 
and chiefly the fashionable part, as it is termed, of the | preposterous state of the law, which throws every 
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world; so that, by a kind of retributive justice, they 
who chiefly contribute to give the engine of torment its 
power, are also those who most suffer by its working. 
There can be little doubt that if any one paper were to 
insert a story, garnished with high names, however mani- 
fest might be the impropriety of the publication, the 
other papers would rua great risk by not also giving it 
to their readers; so it is inserted with perhaps a com- 
ment, disapproving the original publication, but profess. 
ing an unwillingness to withhold it, as it has already 
been made public; and possibly an offer is added to in- 
sert any contradiction that the parties may choose to 
give—a topic which demands some further remark. 
| The unwillingness of all men to prosecute for libels, 
always naturally great, has been much augmented of 
late years by the difficulty of obtaining verdicts from 
| juries, who are themselves apprehensive of the attacks 
| which will be made upon them individually for months 
| after the trial. For a court of law is of all engines of 
| publicity the most powerful, having at its command the 
| whole resources of the press, with a good many pecu- 
| liar to itself; and it gives not merely universal circula- 
tion to the subject matter of its proceedings, but a degree 
of authority fatal to their objects. Whoever then would 
do his duty to the community by prosecuting a libel, 
must lay his account with enregistering his frailties in 
| an imperishable record, and making a belief in them the 
| faith of the whole world. It is true the libeller is also 
severely handled, and the fears of the press and its vic- 
tims are undoubtedly mutual; legal proceedings being 
an object of especial and very natural dread to all editors 
and proprietors of works or papers. But the punish- 
ment can only be inflicted by the absolute sacrifice of 
the individual who proceeds, and he must lay his ac- 
count with aggravating his own annoyance tenfold, for 
the sake of preventing others from being similarly trou- 
bled hereafter. It thus happens that but very rarely are 
any proceedings instituted against the offenders who 
every day pollute the press with their defamation. But 
| further, the powers of the press, mutually hostile on all 
| other matters, are in firm and compact alliance in what 

regards their common interest—they do their utmost at 

all times to discourage prosecutions and actions for libel. 

Their rule is a convenient one certainly, and however 

gross the absurdity of the reason given for it, they find 

it almost universally received. If any one proceeds at 
| law for an attack upon his character, they assume that 
he must feel himself justly accused, else why not trust 
to his reputation ; and if he be of liberal politics, he is 
moreover charged with deserting his principles, by in- 
vading the press and stifling discussion. But if he is 
attacked and does nothing, then they never fail to pro- 
nounce that he dares not, because conscious of guilt. 

When, however, any indication appears of a desire to 
take the law, then “ our celumns” are freely offered to 
explain or defend; he is at liberty “to send his own 
| statement,” which will be inserted “with the strict re- 
gard to justice that has always distinguished us.” So 
that every newspaper is erected into a tribunal, before 
which any person may be cited; if he makes default, 
judgment goes against him; if he appears, he enjoys 
the advantage of contesting in his own person with an 
unknown adversary, while the scales are held by those 
who, having begun by taking part part against him, are 
too ready to help the lurking defamer, because success 
is in part their own, or at all events conduces to their 
safety. As for any newspaper ever admitting that it has 
fallen into an error, or is in the wrong, or even that it 
has been hasty, or is capable, like other mortals, of err- 
ing in any respect, that is wholly out of the question ; 
so that when by the most gross and palpable blunder 
some wholly groundless statement has once been made, 
however it may be exposed elsewhere, and shown to 
have been some mere error of a name, or a date, or plain 
and downright misapprehension of a word or a fact, the 
mistake becomes the rule and canon of the paper for 
ever; and all that serves to prop it up is carefully given, 
and even dwelt upon, with a suppression of all that 
tends to expose and correct it. Nay, it is well for the 





| course the innocent cause of the error, if he do not in- 
cur the perpetual hostility of the paper, and be miscon- 
strued, and misrepresented, and attacked on all other 
occasions, merely because it was in defaming bim that 
the paper got itself into a scrape. Add to all this the 


luckless wight who has been the only sufferer, and of 
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WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 











impediment in the way of just prosecutions—prevents an 


injured party from seeking redress in the only way in 
which he can defy his accuser to prove his charge— 
presses unjustly upon the publisker in one thing—in 
another as unjustly on the party defamed—encourages 
chicanery—protects anonymous slanderers—affords no 
inducement to authors coming forward openly and avow- 
edly in their own names*—and leaves it all times impos- 
sible for editors to ascertain either the nature or the 
amount of the risk they run, and the means by which 
they may make themselves secure. Under this defective 
system the press has been at times oppressed, and at 
times, from the excess of the legal abuses, has reveled 
in licentiousness with absolute impunity ; reputation has 
been at all times ill protected, and a habit has grown up 
among judges and juries of administering a bad law so 
badly, as to make it much worse than the legislature 
gave it them; so that to instance but one of many de- 
fects, a slandered man, having but a single proceeding 
open to him by which he can vindicate his character, 
and defy a proof of the imputation—sues for damages— 
runs the risk of a conspiracy between writer and pub- 
lisher proving falsehoods by false swearing against him— 
succeeds in obtaining a verdict—and receives from the 
“ intelligent jury,” under the direction of the impartial 
judge that the damages should be “ adequate but mode- 
rate,” a verdict assessing the value of his character at 
some thirty pounds in London and Middlesex, and fif- 
teen in the country. 

After the case of the queen was over, and while her 
enemies turned the current of their spite, exasperated by 
vengeance after their discomfiture, into the foul chan- 
nels of periodical defamation, it was understood that her 
majesty’s advisers were prevented from proceeding 
against her defamers, by the difficulties which the state 
of the law interposed. She suffered with the rest of the 
community from the abuses of the press; but from one 
of its consequences she was altogether exempt. Upon 
her firm soul the menaces of the professional defamer 
fell powerless; the daily and hourly attempts of those 
abandoned ruffians, who knowing that the press armed 
them with the boundless power of publication, threaten 
weak minds with that universal exposure, were, in the 
queen’s case, wholly fruitless; not one farthing of ber 
money was ever expended in averting a menace or si- 
lencing a defamer, any more than in bribing a witness, 
or gaining an adversary; and the only sum she is ever 
known to have given in any connection whatever with 
the press, is said to have relieved a celebrated writer from 
a verdict obtained against him in a court of justice, upon 
a matter which had no connection whatever either with 


sexes who move in the eye of the world, experience its 
effects, or at least perceive symptoms of it almost daily. 
We have heard men high in the public service declare 
that they hardly ever knew a complaint or a remonstrance 
from a disappointed suitor for promotion, which did not 
throw out intelligible threats, by hints, by references to 
other appeals, by allusion to an impartial public, or often 
by the use of a single word far more vague than any of 
these expressions, but the meaning of which could be 
doubted. Nay, we have heard in the same quarters, that 
very many applications for favours, most respectfully 
couched, contain some suggestions, as if it would be not 
Jess for the interest of the minister than of his suitor, 
that the prayer should be listened to. In other instances, 
where the firmness and integrity of the great man him- 
self are such as to make any threats unavailing, or even 
perilous, he is approached by friends and by connections 
who are gained over to favour the petitioner by threats 
applied to them. But the most extensive branch of the 
threatening trade looks to mere pecuniary profit. Some- 
times a sum is extorted; sometimes an annuity—not 
seldom, the payment of a tradesman’s exorbitant demand, 
to avoid “ exposure in a court of justice.” Of all this 
detestable commerce the press, but especially the news- 
paper press, is the mainspring, without which not one 
of its operations could be preferred to any extent what- 
ever. The late Lord Dudley had a custom of saying 
that it had reduced assassination to a mere question of 
prudence—meaning, that when men are kept in a state 
of torment and irritation by this system of extortion, all 
other feelings merge in the resolution of self-defence. 
But there are other risks which the press encounters, 














mouths any slander against the living may be safely put, 


and from which nothing can save it but a most rigorous 
exercise of far greater vigilance than is now displayed ; 
an abstinence from dragging forward private persons into 
public view ; above all, a rigid determination that, who- 
ever connected with any newspaper establishment, shall 
be once caught taking advantage of his access to its 
columns, in order to gratify any private spite, much more 
any sordid propensity, shall that instant cease for ever 
to have any connection with, or employment in it. The 
rule should be, that any editor or proprietor who finds 
out any of his writers to have had a private grudge 
against any one whom he has been attacking, must im- 
mediately be dismissed, and with notice of the grcund of 
dismissal to all the other papers. In truth, the offence 
is that of gross dishonesty and breach of trust.” 

To the abuses by newspapers and pamphleteers are 
now to be added those committed by booksellers and 


want of all talent, learning, style, correctness, literary 
merit of every kind, will be only atoned for by the ma. 
lignity or the indecency of the details. To discourage 
such an infamous traffic is the interest—the direct per- 
sonal interest—of every man and every woman in the 
country. Every man who keeps a body-servant—every 
woman who has a waiting-maid—nay, every one who is 
upon terms of intimacy with any person having a wait. 
ing-maid, or corresponding with such a person—is dj. 
rectly interested in the failure and the punishment of 
such panders to the depraved taste of the public as those 
publishers, In the case of the work before us, Mr. Col. 
burn has induced a lady of rank to be his caterer and 
accomplice, at the cost, as he himself states, of one 
thousand pounds; he will next find it better worth his 
while, perhaps, to give this lady’s Abigail fifty guineas 
for her letter-box, or for a MS, which will probably show 
more literary ability than that of her malicious mistress, 

It may, however, be asked in what way any danger is 
to approach the press—that “ great power in the state,” 
as it has often been termed, and most accurately—« the 
new power in Europe,” as Mr. Wyndham called it~ 
“the fourth estate in the monarchy,” as others phrase 
it? Its great influence is not denied ; but we deny alto- 
gether that it is invulnerable or invincible. Let the 
abuse of which we have spoken but proceed a little far- 
ther; let it go on unchecked and unabated as it now 
exists ; and it is our firm belief, that, instead of crouch- 
ing and complaining of these facts, men will begin to 
defend themselves against the unseen tyrant with many 
heads—the only despot who, himself living and thriving 
by assassination, is exempt from a fate and a fear to 
which all single and ordinary despots are subject, as the 
only check to their enormities, and the only control of 
their caprice. Oppression, pushed beyond a certain 
pitch, never fails to rouse its victims, and beget the spirit 
of resistance. That hour may well be thought to ap- 
proach, when it has so often been said in free England 
that the country is happy where the press is fettered ; 
that the price we pay for the liberty of the press in its 
gross abuses is all too dear; and that if we can only 
preserve our public liberty by an individual thraldom 
which makes life uncomfortable, the balance is a loss by 
the bargain. Nor can any inference be drawn against 
the practicability of resistance from the abortive attempts 
already made. ‘They were deservedly abortive, because 
they were directed against the perfections of the press, 


and not against its crimes; nay, the attacks upon it were 
made by the very men who were, for their own most 








publishers on a larger scale. Select society and its man- 
ners, conversations of deceased persons into whose 





the queen or her supporters. 

The abuse of the press, to which we have been refer- 
ring, has a pervading influence that can hardly be con- 
ceived, and the editors and other responsible conductors 
of it are really fully as much the victims of it as the 
instruments. They are wholly incapable of making 
themselves partakers in it, with a few vile exceptions ; 
so are they, with the same exceptions, wholly free from 
all charge of accepting bribes, to resist or to suppress 


collections of letters, with anecdotes of their writers, 
and those to whom they are addressed, have become a 
most favourite branch of reading with the thoughtless 
public; and accordingly there is no expense to which 
avaricious and unprincipled publishers will not go in 
providing food for this diseased appetite. 
the great market for the vile commodity is found among 
the upper classes, who, by a just retribution, are them- 
selves the victims of the slanderous authors. Men of 


Here, again, 





matters affecting individuals. But unless they exercise 
a sharpness of eye, and control with a firm hand, and 
which is next to impossible, are never thrown off their 
guard, they cannot prevent the powerful engine which 
is under their direction, from being pointed by the ma- 
lice or the covetousness of individuals, often unknewn 
to them, so as to further the plots in which this base 
traffic of threats consists, The extent to which the vile 


rank, and ladies of fashion, never reflect while they pay 
for a book exposing their rivals or their friends, that 
their own turn may come next, and their own private 
life be made sport for the town before the London sea- 
son is over, As nothing published is now attended with 
the smallest risk of prosecution or action, a publisher has 
only to reckon the profits by the number of copies he 
can sell, and the cost by the sum the manuscript is pur- 





trade is driven can hardly be conceived. All public men, 
especially all men in office, nay, most persons of both 





* Not only is no kind of obstacle thrown in the way 
of the skulking assassin of character, by making it, for 
instance, the rule, that upon proof of a defendant being 
the real author, he should, in a criminal proceeding, be 
suffered to give evidence of the truth of his libel, after 
due notice to the prosecutor; but the law allows a kind 
of proceeding which prevents many an honest man from 
proceeding against his defamer. The author conceals 
himself and indemnifies the publisher. The latter is 
sued, and pleads in justification, that is, avers the mat- 
ters of the libel to be true. He then produces as his 
witness the real defamer, who pretends to know the 
things he has sworn, and being a competent witness, if 
he denies the indemnity, his evidence, in all probability 
uncontradicted, secures the escape of all parties. 











chased for ; and as the copies sold will be many in pro- 
portion to the venom which pervades the book, the 
number of private persons who are exposed in it, the 
delicacy of the subjects of exposure; so will the price 
paid be low in proportion as the station of the author is 
mean, and his or her fortunes desperate. 
curity is thus afforded that the publications will be of 
the very worst description in every respect ; that abo- 
minable slanders will pervade the whole; that disclosures 
offensive to every feeling of delicacy, outraging even 
common propriety, will stud each page; and that the 





able upon Reviews, that of taking articles against works 
from rivals in the same walk of letters,—as from rival 
translators, or writers that are known to have a hostile 
feeling towards others. 


A double se- 


* An offence of a very similar kind is sometimes charge- | 0 


nefarious purposes, fostering its worst offences against 
society, and profiting by them. Instead of assailing the 
libeller, or the violator of domestic peace—the venal or 
maligaant wretch who encroaches upon the privacy of 
secluded life, to gratify his own spite, or feed for lucre 
the foul appetite of others—the daring writer was at- 
tacked who denounced abuse and corruption, who in- 
vaded tyranny in its strong holds, who ventured to think 
for himself upon the great questions of church and 
state, and taught the people to follow his bright example. 
Meanwhile private slander was propagated by the very 
parties who would secure immunity for public delin- 
quency by silencing the press; and while no discussion 
of the measures of state and the conduct of statesmen 
was tolerated, hired assassins were set on to run down 
by scurrilous falsehoods the character of all who dared 
oppose the career of oppression or malversation. 
constitutional association, as it called itself—the Bridge 
street gang, as the people soon learned to nick-name it 
—had no better object than to silence free discussion of 
public affairs ; and it was in close alliance with the party 
which, under the royal patronage, on the same occasion, 
the acquittal of the queen, seduced and polluted the 
press to defame all who espoused the cause of justice 
against tyranny. Yet had that association been esta- 
blished for a praiseworthy purpose, and with consistent 
views—had the same numbers and funds been collected 
together for the punishment of whatever paper drove a 
trade in slander—had its members strenuously exerted 
themselves to enforce the whole law—that is, the crimi- 
nal law, against all private libels, whether in the books 
of the Mr. Colburns, or the pamphlets of Mrs. Clarke, 


The 


r the newspapers of each week and each day—who 


can entertain a doubt that the press would have speedily 
been defeated, been purified, been exalted, by restoring 
it to the proper and dignified office of teaching the peo- 





ple and overawing their rulers? The community would 
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have gained much, but in truth the yress would have 
gained much more, by such a defensive league of all re- 
spectable and firm-minded men against its intolerable 
abuses. Nor can the time now be far distant when some 


man of irreproachable life, in public and in private, of 


sufficient authority with his countrymen to ensure co- 
operation, and of capacity fit for so important a service, 
will arise amongst us, and worthily execute the impor- 
tant mission of leading the revolt against unknown op- 
pressors; and, if not destroying the invisible tribunal 
which now domineers over the community, at least re- 
straining within due bounds its lofty pretensions, and 
compelling it to wholly abstain from the excesses that 
have rendered it hateful to God and man. 

But if it shall be said that we must take the bad with 
the good—that no great institution, no powerful instru- 
ment is exempt from the liability to be abused which at- 
tends all the works of man and all his exertious—and 
that the evils of which we are so loudly complaining, 
cannot be extirpated or prevented without endangering, 
perhaps destroying the freedom of the press itself—we 
make answer, that no persons have ever been more con- 
stantly the strenuous and uncompromising friends of that 
freedom than ourselves; and that we give the best earnest 
of our sincerity when we add the expression of our wish 
even to accept of this great security for public liberty 
with all its encroachments on individual comfort, to which 
our remarks have been directed—1r WE CAN HAVEIT ON 
No oTHER TERMS. But then we must first be satisfied 
that this is a necessary condition, and that there is no 
possibility of severing the clog from the benefit. No 
reasoning can convince us of any such thing. Past ex- 
perience is all the other way; for the press never was 
more free in the right and wholesome sense, than when 
private feelings were spared, nor ever more harassed with 
state persecution’ than during some periods of licentious 
invasion of private society. A trial of measures devised 
for its purification—its restoration to former purity—can 
alone show that the country must be put to the sad elec- 
tion of losing the best security for its liberty, or suffering 
the present intolerable evils of unbridled licentious pub- 
lication. The wretched libellers and threateners, and the 
disreputable booksellers of whom we have been compelled 
to speak, are the only portion of society who can pretend 
the least interest in the most prodigious abuse of our 
times. Where is the man courageous enough to pretend 
that the constitution of England is in jeopardy if Mr. 
Colburn shall no longer be suffered to tempt persons of 
feeble understanding, and destitute of all honourable feel- 
ing, into a partnership with himself, by giving them a 

share of the profits derived from publications outraging 
a!l the feelings of our nature, and on subjects with which 
the public at large have absolutely no concern ? 


its true light the impolicy of sanctioning the abuse com- 
plained of by destroying all regard for reputation in the 
most important members of society. But after all, we 
are disposed to place our refutation of the fallacy upon 
higher ground, reverting to our first topic—namely, the 
crying injustice of it to those whose feelings are so out- 
raged. The infliction of pain is never justitiable unless 
for some great public purpose. This principle is ths 
foundation of ow: only right even to punish offenders. 
How much more strongly does it apply to the case of 
unoffending parties? See how we even treat the lower 
animals! All men cry out against experiments, the 
cruelty of which is out of all proportion to the amount or 
the utility of the knowledge thus obtained ; and no phi- 
losophical enquirer is allowed to push his experiments so 
far as to torture rabbits and dogs, unless there is a rea- 
sonable prospect of an investigation thus conducted lead- 
ing to some discovery highly beneficial to mankind. 
What possible right then can the Colburns and their like 
have to torture the feelings of living persons by publica- 
tions which can ouly slake their own thirst of profit, or be 
food to the prurient and diseased appetites of the idle or 
the malignant? Their crimes would be unpardonable, 
were even some gratification of scientific curiosity the 
purpose of the offender,. unless that curiosity referred to 
matters of great moment, which might justify the pain 
whereby it was purchased. When the only possible fruit 
of the offence is money to the criminal, and corruption to 
the public—-there is nothing but aggravation in every 
view that can be taken of their delinquency. 

We have, in the course of these remaiks, discussed a 
subject of such paramount importance, that we hardly 
think any other ever broached by us since the commence- 
ment of our labours, five and thirty years ago, possesses 
the same deep and universal and permanent interest. 
We trust that the discussion may have its due eflect with 
the reader of at least fixing his attention upon the ques- 
tion in all its various relations. Aware, as we must be, 
that the other matters handled in this long paper will be 
apt at first sight to appear more interesting and more at- 
tractive, because treating more upon personal topics, we, 
nevertheless, are profoundly impressed with the vastly 
superior claims to attention of this latter part of the 
article; and we make it our most earnest request that 
this portion may be suffered to become the subject of de- 
liberation and calm reflection among all who value the 
best interests of society. To those who regard the great 
uses of the press itself, and its high destinies, if kept 
pure, we chiefly make our appeal. The grievous abuses 
we have been exposing are fatal to that great engine of 
public instruction ; and while they present the most cheer- 
ing prospect to the bigoted enemy of reformation and the 
interested adversary of liberty—to the friend of darkness | 





One topic remains, a plausible one, but a fallacy still. 
The feelings thus outraged are said to be those only of 
the higher and more fastidious circles, and, above all, of 
public men, who it is said must lay their account with 
suffering for the public good; must steel their minds 
against being too sensitive to attacks upon their private 
life; and must persuade their connections, how retired 
soever their habits, to be as callous as themselves. But 
we ask, if it is really just to public men, that because 
their lives are given up to the service of their country, 
therefore they should be the only portion of its inhabit- 
ants whose feelings may be outraged with impunity? Is 
there any thing like justice in proscribing the class of 
seciety most devoted to their duties, and proclaiming that 
upon them alone may be inflicted what to all others would 
be the extreme of torture? But, we further ask, if there 
is any wisdom in this cruel proscription? How often is 
it said that the character of public men is public property ? 
Then, has the public a less interest in their character 
being really pure, honest, high-spirited, gentle, and kind, 
than in their enjoying the reputation merely of those ex- 
cellent virtues? Butcan the ingenuity of a fiend devise 
so effectual a method of making them the very reverse 
of all this, as making their souls callous in the most ten- 
der points of all? The state of the press is every day 
bringing matters nearer and nearer to the point when no 
man can submit to serve the country who has either nice 
feelings of honour and reputation, or a refined sensibility 
of heart—and we feel perfectly convinced, that the loss 
is prodigious which its service must sustain by so misera- 
ble a selection as must soon be made of those qualified 
to engage in it. 





and the ally of tyrants—they offer nothing but despair to | 
the advocate of human improvement and the asserter of 

the rights of man. The most superficial of observers 

alone can for a moment imagine that we have been set- 

ting ourselves in opposition to the press. As well might | 
he be called an enemy of the city who would cleanse its 
sewers of the “perilous stuff” that threatens to lay its | 
population waste with pestilence—as well might the phy- | 
sician, endowed with courage to stand between the living 
and the dead, and stay that plague, be deemed the enemy 
of man, because he applied the remedy needful for | 


malady wherewithal his patient had been stricken. 

And now we assuredly feel the swift descent which 
we make from subjects of such surpassing interest and | 
importance, as the great characters of the past age, and 
the gross abuses of the press, to the work before us, re- 
markable only for displaying in equal and in ample 
measure, the utmost ignorance of the one, and the most 
striking example of the other. But the duty which will 
be expected of us must be performed; and we have no 
right to let the dulness and feebleness with which a bad 
purpose is executed act as a screen to shelter the vile in- 
tention from justice. The origin, the nature, and the | 
execution of this book, therefore, claim a few remarks, 

A woman of the highest rank, by birth at least, is 
openly stated to be its author. Her name has been re- 
peatedly given in the newspapers, without any contra- 
diction either from her accomplice the publisher, or from 
herself, or from any one else under the sanction of a real 
name. A highly respectable journal of a political and 
literary nature,* in an article devoted to the subject, gave 





This is the rational view of the matter, and places in 





* Quarterly Review. The observations on Queen 


vent to the feelings of just indignation at the offence com- 
mitted, and charged it on Lady Charlotte Campbell (now 
Bury) by name. Still, no denial has proceeded either 
from herself, her publisher, or her friends. ‘That Mr. 
Colburn gave a thousand pounds for the manuscript, and 
that it is the work of a woman, is all we know to have 
been told of the plot by him; and that has appeared 
under his own hand, and the hand of a correspondent, a 
military gentleman, who, justly offended at certain untrue 
matters published in it, in regard to an amiable and re- 
spected relative, thought proper to address a letter of en- 
quiry to the publisher. One thing is quite certain in all 
this: Lady C, Campbell (otherwise Bury) might in one 
hour remove all doubt on the subject; so might Mr. Cel- 
burn; and as both knew of the universally received 
belief, and neither has taken any steps whatever to dispel 
it, we are entitled to conclude, either that she is the 
author, or that he has made it worth her while to pass 
for such, and in either case she must bear the blame. 
That he would resent as an injury to him in his trade 
any doubts seriously expressed on this head, no one can 
pretend to deny ; for the whole value (such as it is) of 
the details contained in the book, depends upon their 
being vouched by the authority of some one who had 
been in the queen’s household. And here begins the 
ground of all the charges to which this woman is ex posed 
by the scandalous business. For Lady C. Campbell was 
in the household of the queen when princess of Wales, 
and she was received into it as an act of kindness well 
suited to that illustrious lady’s charitable disposition. 
Knowing that Lady Charlotte had been left in poor cir- 
cumstances, with the burthen of a large family, by her 
husband’s death, she conceived that humanity required 
her to accede to the application, on the suggestion made, 
and gave a woman of narrow means, of altogether unex- 
ceptionable conduct, and of manners and figure extremely 
pleasing, the convenient addition to her income of a few 
hundreds a year. It is said—such a passage being natu- 
rally now called to mind by her late unexpected conduct 
—that a friend of the princess being asked by her, while 
deliberating upon the appointment, if the proposed lady 
was a safe and trustworthy person, or one likely to gossip 
and make mischizf in a house well known to be infested 
with spies and other vermin, replied with something like 
indignation at the doubt, “ Madam, she is a gentlewoman, 
ay, and sister to the most honourable and amiable gen- 
tleman of the age!” The feelings of her royal high- 
ness’s friend may be conceived, if he should have survived 
to read the records of this high-born gentlewoman’s 
treachery. Little could it then have entered into his 
mind, that she was occupied, while in waiting, with com- 
mitting to paper all she saw, and heard, and misunder- 
stood, or comprehended not at all, in order that she might 
afterwards turn her portfolio to account, and sell the con- 
fidence of her kind mistress for the means of decking her 
own person in the costly tawdriness of younger days! 

If there be any thing in this book more stupid than 
another, where all is marked with want of sense as much 
as of sound principle and right feeling, it is the absurd 
trick of pretending that it is the work of a man. How 
is this silly falsehood kept up? We need give no fur- 
ther proofs than the princess’s familiar letters and notes, 
published with the most unblashing effrontery, in whieh 
she addresses the author in all the familiarity of persons 
writing to those of their own sex. However, we at once 
put down the base fabrication by a letter from Mr. ©, K. 
S. at Christ church, Oxford, stated to be addressed to the 
author asa man, and in which occurs the following pas- 
sage, which we presume is not in the style of the inmates 
of Christ church, when addressing their male corres- 
pondents. 

“I have finished your portrait, and it is not like, so I 
have met the fate of all my painting predecessors. Yet 
to catch your lordship’s likeness would not be quite im- 
possible, if this system ef galvanism could be improved, 
and four painters of ancient times rendered as fively by 
it, as a pig’s tail is at present. I would rouse from his 
dull repose, Titian, to paint your head ; Sir Peter Lely, 
your neck; Vandyke, your hands; and Rubens for the 
draperies and back-ground of the picture: then, per- 
chance, one might have something worth looking at—as 
matters stand, I confess I am in utter despair,” 

The first thing that strikes any one who reads these 











Caroline, in the article alluded to, are dictated by great 


prejudice and some political rancour. 
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volumes, is the detestable conduct of any person living in 
a select society, and keeping minutes of every unguarded 
expression, notes of each thoughtless and careless action, 
and copies of any hasty or unreflecting letter, for the 
purpose of afterwards coining the whole into money, by 
exposing all to the public gaze. But after this first im- 
pression is effaced, and the indignation has subsided 
which it had occasioned, the next surprise is that any 
person of the rank of a gentlewoman should deem it 
worth ber while, for a paltry sum of money, to sacrifice 
her station in society; and make it nearly as impossible 
for any persons of respectable condition, nay, for any who 
prudently set a value on their own personal safety, to 
admit her under their roofs, as if she had been convicted 
of an infamouscrime. It is said, indeed, that she threatens 
society with a fresh outrage, not in the shape of dull and 
unreadable novels, but of letters received from all her 
friends. Then we will say that it is their own fault if 
she er her publishing accomplices shall execute this 
menace. Every person who has ever written hera letter 
ought to have an injunction bill ready to put on the file 
of the court of chancery the instant any such work ap- 
pears. ‘I'he property in letters is partly in the writer of 
them, and the receiver has no right whatever to publish 
them without the writer’s leave. As for property in a 
book like the present, there is, there can be, no copyright 
at all in it; and we speak the deliberate opinion of the 
heads of the law, when we say that any one may pirate 
it with perfect impunity—the court giving no kind of 
protection to so slanderous a publication. Mr, Colburn 
has, therefore, spent his money to no purpose, and will 
find it a poor speculation to repeat a like adventure. 

But really the stupidity and gross ignorance which 
prevail through every page of it, are sufficient to deprive 
this work of any sale, and the purchaser of the copyright 
of any profit. It is wonderful how any person of the 
authoress’s rank in society, should evince so little know- 
ledge of the world in which she ought to have lived. 
Every page demonstrates that she had never associated 
with the good company of herday. She isas wholly ig- 
norant of the tone, and as much at a loss respecting the 
meaning, of refined conversation, as if she had come 
from the provinces, and never been in the society of the 
capital. It is plain, indeed, that she is out of her ele- 
ment. Astonished at matters which are familiar, and of 
hourly occurrence,—receiving without the least remark 
things which would stagger persons inured to refined 
converse,—utterly unable to comprehend men and things 
which are known as the a, b, ¢ of all who live in the 
higher circles of London—every page shows that a per- 
son has obtained admission to society wholly new to her, 
and is among those whose intercourse is foreign to her 
habits of life. Endless mistakes—ridiculous confusions 
of persons and of things—constant inability to compre- 
hend what is the mattter—are the inevitable result. But 
the construction of the difficult passages is always the 
same—the blank is always filled up in one way—the un- 
known meaning is without any @xception always given 
in a single unvaried direction—the uncharitable, the ma- 
lignant, the spiteful, the cruel—above all, the slanders 
are seasoned the highest, and concentrated the most 
strongly, when leveled the most bitterly against the royal 
mistress, patroness, benefactress of the author—against 
her whose charitable hand had been timely extended to 
relieve her wants by receiving her in the household, and 
whose bounty in an extra largess of money, the pages of 
this very work itself record, aftcr the period of her service 
had expired. 

Nor is the princess herself the only subject of misap- 
prehension, and of uniform, or all but uniform, slander. 
Hardly a person is mentioned who does not afford op- 
psrtunities for displaying alternately the dulness and the 
twalevolence of the writer. No matter how little these 
may be obtruded upon the public eye by their position in 
society or their conduct in private life; no matter how 
little connected they may be with the court of the late 
queen; it suffices that their names should be named— 
that the recollection of them should come across this gen- 
tlewoman—her pen is at once dipped in gall, and the 
scandal flows. ‘The publisher, no doubt, gave a hint that 
an abundance of names would be required to make the 
book sell; and as he had given a large price, he had a 
right to be heard. The stupid affectation of initials and 
dashes is another trick to give mystery and pique curiosi- 
ty, where, in case any one should mistake or be at the 
smallest loss to find out who are meant, sometimes a cir- 








cumstance is added that at once fills up the blank, and 
sometimes a note tells that Lady M Cc means 
Lady Mary Coke. If a faint allusion be made in a pri- 
vate letter, written only for the eye it was addressed to, 
but here published to increase the selling value of the 
work, a commentary explains what the author’s vanity is 
resolved should be no secret. Thus, “I suppose her 
royal highness alludes to Lady Charlotte Campbell, the 
beauty of the Argyll family of that day.” Indeed the 
sinall traffic of malignity that is driven between the author 
in the text, and a supposed editor in the notes, presents 
the very picture of petty trickery as well as detraction. 
If the text abuses, the note, with a stupid stare, expresses 
wonder at any person having such bad taste as to dislike 
such a one; if the text, by some rare chance, happens to 
praise, the note spits out the author’s venomous phlegm, 
which perhaps it was thought better, for some purpose or 
other, that she should be able to deny—as when a very 
near connection of one who married her daughter is to 
be slandered, and the peace of the whole family irrecover- 
ably destroyed, the libeller skulks into the note, for the 
purpose of being able to exclaim, “ Thou canst not say 
’t was I that did it.” 

If a sample be required of the breach of all trust and 
confidence with which this book throughout abounds, and 
which indeed is the very subject of it, and for which the 
publisher paid his thousand pounds, take the letter, Vol. 
I. p. 23.—or rather the extract of a letter—for it is cu- 
riously culled out from the original document, and is the 
only passage given. The princess expresses herself in- 
discreetly, certainly, but surely not unnaturally, as if the 
death of her unsparing tormenter would be the period of 
her troubles. Had she been guilty of the vile hypocrisy 
of pretending any the least sorrow for such an event, or 
the blasphemy of praying that it might not happen, we 
should equally have had the letter published, and all the 
world would have turned from it with disgust. This 
letter, as the’ publisher no doubt foresaw, has excited 
much indignation, and the great indecency of it has been 
exclaimed against. But let two very different offences 
be kept distinct in our reprobation of them, as they differ 
most widely in their nature. ‘There is the offence of 
feeling relieved at a cruel and heartless persecutor’s de- 
cease,—her husband indeed—but only the more inex- 
cusable on account of the relation, the whole duties of 
which he habitually violated. No one can visit severely 
what every one must admit to have been a feeling all 
but unavoidable. There is also the indiscretion of ex- 
pressing such natural feelings in writing, which, had the 
writing never met any eye but hers to whom alone the 
writer addressed it, never could have called down a 
severe censure from any one who heard of it. We 
live certainly in an age, if not of canting, at least of a 
lax and defective morality, whose many blanks we seek 
to fill up with a very cheap kind of virtue,—that of in- 
dignation at other people’s failings, and overdone views 
of their obligations ; pretty much as dishonest goldsmiths 
put in bits of tinsel to minish the precious metals, and 
knavish coiners cover over copper and lead to make them 
pass for the current coin. The heroics into which some 
of our cotemporaries have been thrown upon female de- 
licacy and affection to husbands, by reading this publica- 
tion, remind us very much of those mean practices; for 
we have looked in vain through the page that glows with 
such virtuous indignation at the mere indiscretion of one 
party, in order to find one solitary expression betokening 
even the most tempered disapprobation of the cruelty, 
the perfidy, and the crimes by which the revengeful life 
of the other party was filled up and disfigured. Won- 
derful, if not wilful, is the blindness of some men! How 
could it ever be imagined that their clipped morality 
should attract much respect—that this gross inconsis- 
tency should be overlooked even by the most careless of 
readers? The husband is suffered to pass his life in 
tormenting his wife,—to turn her out of doors,—to live 
in open adultery from the hour of his marriage,—and af- 
terwards to seek her life whom he had driven into strange 
society—while she is to be execrated as if she had done 
all this and worse, for merely giving vent to a feeling 
which every human being, every one lower than the 
angels, must have entertained, and which if she had not 
entertained, all men would have believed that they wit- 
nessed a miracle ! 

In answer to a mass of scandalous gossip distributed 
over page after page, the greater part of which is un- 
questionably the creation of a malicious fancy uniting 











with a dull understanding, and the rest a misconception 
of facts of mere royal idleness and caprice, it is quite 
sufficient to say, that if the writer really believes all or 
half of the slanders that distil from her pen—if she really 
was living in scenes so revolting to a woman of virtue, 
or even of ordinary refigement, as she would have us 
believe—why did she remain a day, or an hour, amidst 
such pollution? There was no tie of any kind to hol 
her; no duty whatever to discharge; no obligation t) 
bind. Had she chosen to go forth from the den of im. 
purity, the door was open. She had been received int 
the household from motives of humanity ; in order to be. 
stow this kindness so acceptable to her circumstances, 
her fantastic habits had been overlooked, her dull so. 
ciety borne with. What kept her there then one hour 
after her virtue forbade a longer sojourn? She is in a 
dilemma from whence it would require far other inge. 
nuity than hers to extricate herself. Either she is now 
saying the thing that is not; or she stamps herself with 
discredit by the confession of having submitted to de. 
grading intercourse for the love of gain. She is like a 
witness who comes forward to inculpate herself, and 
whom no court believes. The tale she tells works her 
own discredit in the exact proportion of its injury to her 
deceased mistress. We believe this writer not to be the 
person she now would fain represent herself; indiffer. 
ently as we think of her, she is not by a great deal so 
bad as she would paint herself. She did not prostitute 
herself by living in scenes of impurity ; but she had 
heard things which made her suspicious; she was de- 
ceived by jokes she understood not, nor ever gave her — 
self the trouble of examining ;—witness her swallowing — 
all the nonsense told by the princess about her de- 
ceased sister Princess Caroline, the very name alone 
being enough to show the whole was a fiction invented 
to play upon a foo] ; she was imposed upon by interested 
agents who would fain make her their tool; she miscon. 
ceived some things from not having lived in courtly con. 
pany ; others she misunderstood from natural incapacity ; 
and having once persuaded herself that all was not right, 
whatever she saw gave birth to wrong impressions. But 
as she saw nothing in the least decisive, her belief at the 
time, and on the spot, was not formed and fixed. She 
kept her place, therefore, as her predecessor Lady Dovg- 
las had done five years before ; and afterwards, from sup- 
posing she had seen much vice, her fancy suggested much 
that she never saw; she resolved to make a book for 
money, as her predecessor had resolved for some such 
reason to make a trial; and had the parties been still 
alive, we are not at all sure that the parallel would not 
have been rendered complete, by a new “delicate in- 
vestigation,” in which she might form the prominent 
actor. 

There is nothing much more disgusting in this book 
than the cant of religion which pervades it. By that 
hard name we have assuredly a full right to call it, when 
we see it usually unaccompanied with charity. Take ( 
one instance. Lord Abercorn had been visited with the ~ 
most severe afflictions in the logs of his amiable family, — 
almost all of whom he had survived. He maintained a 
firm and erect posture under this storm of fate. To 
what use must the malicious writer of these volumes | 
turn the mention of his misfortunes, but to record that 
he was an unbeliever? In all likelihood this is a fabri 
cation or a mistake, arising from the marquis pushing 
aside some officious attempt of hers at increasing his 
sufferings by reading him a dull lecture. But she puts 
it broadly down as a fact. “I wish I could give him © 
comfort, by advising him where to seek for it, where 
alone it is to be found; but his heart is hardened and he — 
will not believe.” The name is here given at full length; , 
and in the very same paragraph mention is made o! 
something quite immaterial having occurred at a lady’s 
hovse—but her name is carefully wrapt up as Lady 
s—! 

In the midst of all the abuse of the unfortunate 
princess, which forms the staple of these volumes, thougi 
not to the exclusion of attacks upon nearly every other 
person who happens to be named, we find one or two 
passages where the truth is so powerful that it lays slan- — 
der low, and pierces through malevolence itself. We — 
defy any human being to have displayed more refine’ 
delicacy of feeling, or been guided by a stricter regard 
to propriety and good taste, or to have shown in most — 
difficult circumstances more entire presence of mind, 
than the princess exhibits in the following passages ; the _ 
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only extract we shall give from the author’s own part of 
the work. 

« When we arrived at the opera, to the princess’s, and 
all her attendants’ infinite surprise, we saw the regent 
placed between the emperor and the king of Prussia, 
and all the minor princes, in a box to the right. ‘God 
save the king’ was performed when the princess entered, 
and consequently she did not sit down. I was behind; 
so of course I could not see the house very distinctly, 
but I saw the regent was at that time standing and ap- 
plauding the Grassinis. As soon as the air was over, 
the whole pit turned round to the princess’s box and ap- 
plauded her. We, who were in attendance on her royal 
highness, entreated her to rise and make a curtsey, but 
she sat immovable, and at last, turning round, she said 
to Lady , ‘My dear, Punch’s wife is nobody when 
Punch is present.’ We all laughed, but still thought 
her wrong not to acknowledge the compliment paid her ; 
but she was right, as the sequel will prove. ‘ We shall 
be hissed,’ said Sir W. Gell. ‘No, no,’ again replied 
the princess with infinite good humour, ‘I know my 
business better than to take the morsel out of my hus- 
band’s mouth ; I am not to seem to know that the ap- 
plause is meant for me till they call my name.’ The 
prince seemed to verify her words, for he got up and 
bowed to the audience. This was construed into a bow 
to the princess, most unfortunately ; I say most unfor- 
tunately, because she has been blamed for not returning 
it; bat I, who was an eye-witness of the circumstance, 
know the princess acted just as she ought to have done. 
The fact was, the prince took the applause to himself; 
and his friends, or rather his toadies (for they do not de- 
serve the name of friends), to save him from the impu- 
tation of this ridiculous vanity, chose to say, that he did 
the most beautiful and elegant thing in the world, and 
bowed to his wife! ! 

«“ When the opera was finished, the prince and his 
supporters were applauded, but not enthusiastically ; and 
scarcely had hig royal highness left the box, when the 
people called for the princess, and gave her a very warm 
applause. She then went forward and made three curt- 
seys, and hastily withdrew. I believe she acted perfectly 
right throughout the evening—but every body tells a 
different story, and thinks differently. How trivial all 
this seems, how much beneath the dignity of rational 
beings! But trifles make up the sum of earthly things 
—and in this instance this trivial circumstance affects 
the Princess of Wales’s interests, therefore it becomes 
of consequence for the true statement to be made known ; 
and as I was present, I can and will tell the truth. When 
the coachman attempted to drive home through Charles 
street, the crowd of carriages was so immense it was im- 
possible to pass down that street, and with difficulty the 
princess's carriage backed, and we returned past Carlton 
House, where the mob surrounded her carriage, and, 
having once found out that it was her royal highness, 
they applauded and huzzaed her royal highness till she, 
and Lady , and myself, who were with her, were 
completely stunned. ‘The mob opened the carriage 
doors, and some of them insisted upon shaking hands 
with her, and asked if they should burn Carlton House, 
* No, my good people,’ she said, ‘ be quite quiet—let me 
pass, and go home to your beds.’ They would not, how- 
ever, leave off following her carriage for some way, and 
cried out, ‘Long live the Princess of Wales, long live 
the innocent,’ &c. &c. She was pleased at this demon- 
stration of feeling in her favour, and I never saw her 
look so well, or behave with so much dignity. Yet I 
hear since, allthis has been misconstrued, and various 
lies told.” 

The second of these volumes opens with one of the 
most notable of the countless instances which they pre- 
sent of the writer’s being as completely in the dark upon 
the whole intercourse and meaning and society of the 
wits whom she met at the Princess of Wales’s table, as 
if she had been transplanted from the housekeeper’s 
room. She records a dinner at Kensington palace, where 
the company was composed of Mr. Luttrell, Mr. Nugent, 
Mr. Brougham, Mr. Ward, and Lord King. Of the 
Jatter she is pleased to say, for the purpose of at once 
destroying the whole credit of all the accounts she gives 
of other less known persons: “ He is a very dull man. 
I never met him here or any where else before that I re- 
member” (so that he must be an obscure man as well as 
a dull one), “ nor can I conceive why the princess thought 
of inviting him. She must have some reasons; such as 














making him useful; for he is neither ornamental nor 
agreeable.” Now, it is so universally known that Lord 
King was one of the most distinguished men of his age, 
and not more for knowledge and great talents than for 
the powers of conversation which made his society sin- 
gularly delightful, that the reader of this passage is lost 
in amazement—the more so, that he who is represented 
as not ornamental, was about the most handsome person 
of the day, as any painter could have informed this silly 
writer. But what follows is perfect. She represents 
herself as affected by the conversation taking the turn “ of 
quizzing Mr. Wilberforce ;” and so little did she know 
the tone of the society she was admitted to, that she 
was not aware of Mr. Wilberforce being the intimate 
friend and object of veneration of several of the com- 
pany who indulged in this harmless pleasantry, as they 
were wont, from time to time, merely to plague Mr, 
Brougham, whose more intimate friendship with that 
great man used to call forth these sallies of mere good 
humour from men, all of whom were as incapable of 
really laughing at or underrating Mr. Wilberforce, as 
this dull author was of comprehending the tone of those 
she was permitted now and then to see. 

If her ignorance of men and things in English socie- 
ty leads her into such mistakes, but never, be it observed, 
into good natured or charitable ones, we may well expect 
that when the scene of her remarks is laid abroad, the 
page wili be studded, at least as thick, with blunders. 
Among them, we hope, may be placed the story in Vol. 
If. p. 95, of a duchess being for some time the favourite 
of a certain prince—she being, what this writer probably 
knew not, the aunt of that serene personage. But not 
content with incest, she must needs charge the lady with 
the profligacy of having admitted her coachman to her 
favours, in the same breath. In one single instance we 
retract or qualify our assertion, that all her misappre- 
hensions are unfavourable to their objects. Speaking of 
Lord Glenbervie, whose great merits we do not at all 
deny, though they certainly were of another cast, she 
says, he was “ famous, when at the bar, for being so very 
profound a lawyer that he was termed the very dungeon 
of law.” 

It may possibly prove a further qualification to what 
we have more than once observed of the uniform malig- 
nity displayed towards the princess, if we add that the 
preceedings, in 1820, on the bill of pains and penalties, 
seem to have animated this author with a momentary 
enthusiasm in favour of her kind benefactress. But it 
is under the guidance of so very weak a head, that it can 
lend very little help to its object. Witness the indigna- 
tion which she expresses (Vol. II. p. 397) against the 
queei’s counsel for not “ hurling their briefs at the wig 
of the lord chancellor,” and at which, and at their going 


on with the evidence, to prove her majesty’s innocence, | 
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to be the winter at Rome or Florence—but we must not 
anticipate misfortunes before they really arrive, for which 
reason I trust fur the best, to be able to be at Naples,” 
&ce. &e. 

But the like objection cannot certainly be made to the 
publication of Sir W. Gell’s letters, though any thing 
more reprehensible than giving to the world such effu- 
sions of good humoured nonsense, can hardly be im- 
agined. ‘The mere keeping of them, and exposing them 
to the risk of seeing the light, is bad enough ; and tends 
to break up all social intercourse by destroying its whole 
security ; but the deliberate act of selling them for money, 
in order that the public may be admitted to see what the 
writer assuredly wrote and sent in the perfect certainty 
of its being instantly destroyed—at all events of no eyes 
but hers he was addressing ever seeing one line—is an 
| offence of a flagrant character. We subjoin two of these 
| letters, the oddity of which shows they came from a 
| humorist ; though he was also a man of rare talents and 
j endowments. It may be presumed that Mr. and Mrs. 
| Thompson mean the regent and princess ; and of course 
Thompson House is Carlton Palace. 








“As to favour with both Mr. Thompson and Mrs. 
Thompson, that is out of the question. I was drubbed 
for executing my commissions in the aphrodisiac way, in 
| such style; but you are not to suppose that crowned 
| heads are capable of distinguishing such superabundant 
| talents. On the contrary, my constituents see my merits, 
and the university confers the horrors—I mean honours ; 
for they will not let princes do any thing of the kind in 
mere gaiety of heart, but all is done through the minis- 
Keppel Craven returns in the first week of June; 
Campbell, 





| 
| try. 
| Mrs. P. is going to Worthing to see Lady C. 
}and so is Mr. Knutson, or Canuteson, to prevent the 
| sea from flowing, as his ancestor, Canute the Great, 
| did. 

« As to Mr. D , you know, when you are gone to 
France I shall have a fine opportunity of retorting all 
| your malice and your sallies, and I can trust to the lady 
| in question. I seem banished from Thompson House, 
| but she has « triumph at Boodle’s ten toone. ‘The balls 
at White’s and Co. seem in a languishing state, but 
London is furiously full of parties and suppers. Only 
| to give you an idea of what I was engaged to go to last 
| night :—Dinner, Mrs. Lock, 2000 virgins; Lady Doug- 
| las, music; Mrs. Davenport, christening; Devonshire 

House, supper; Lady Salisbury’s. I do not pretend to 
send you any thing entertaining, as we write on business. 
Being, 








“ My dear ‘ 
- . . . ’ 
“ Your affectionate grandmother, 
“ Joun Jutivus ANGERSTEIN.” 


instead of picking a quarrel with the house of lords, by | 


“ dashing the powder out of the lion-visaged, mane-like | 


’ 


upper work of Eldon,” she says, “ her heart swelled in 
her bosom to the size of thrice their hearts !” 

The reader of this article is already aware that the 
authoress of the book has thrown open her letter-box to 


the publisher, and he seems to have ransacked it with | 
the mere purpose of garnishing its pages with distin- | 


guished names, and without the least regard to the pro- 
priety of printing any given production, or indeed to its 
contetits possessing the smallest portion of interest. 
There are several letters given of the Princess of Wales, 
which contain absolutely nothing that any human being 
can find the least entertainment in reading. 
thing be more like a trick than advertising a book as 
containing original letters of Queen Caroline, when 
again and again all that you find to read is only such 
matter as the following, about equal in interest, and as 
well deserving to be printed as cards of invitation to 
dinner ? 

“T am on the eve of sailing, which will be to-morrow 


evening, as the wind is favourable, in the Jason frigate. | 


Another brig is to carry all our luggage, baggage, and 
carriages. 
the present wind is favourable to land at (illegible) con- 
tinues, we shall arrive by the 12th of August; by the 
15th I hope to be at Brunswicke. I intend only to re- 
main in my native country ten or fifteen days, after which 
I shall set out immediately for Switzerland in the begin- 
ning of September. My intention still is to remain at 
Naples for the winter, but in case disturbances should 
commence there against Murat, of course I should prefer 


Can any | 


Captain King represents Jason himself. If | 


“ Mrs. Thompson had an idea of hiring Lady Oxford's 
house, next door, and persuading Lady C. Campbell to 
come and occupy it. I wish her royal highness would 
try and make Ma Tante Aurore accept this invitation ; 
it would do very well, if the said Oxfords quitted it. The 
Oxfords say that they can live perfectly well for 3008 
year, provided they have ov/y what is necessary ; bu~ « 
carriage is included in the said necessaries, and a tutor 
| for the ugly boy, and a doctor for the naughty girls; 
besides all the furniture they spoil or destroy, which can- 
not be trifling; and four thousand dresses, with gold 
embroidery, for the little Alfred; and last, but not least, 
many dogs, who have neither Jeft one corner of the car- 
pet nor a single silk chair, without holes. 

“Inspired by these awful reflections, my paper seems 
I see, every day and every hour, more 


| 
| to be finished. 
reasons why people should never marry, and why I shall 
| never be in love with a lady of fashion. I see sighs and 
tears lavished on one, and as quickly bursting and drop- 
ping from another. No; in spite of those smiles of 
Lady C. C., which might seduce one’s weak heart for a 
moment, I shall never be really in love with her. Tell 
her so, and, that she may give way to all those elegant 
| effusions of sentimentality in her next letter, which so 
eminently distinguish her from the other inhabitants of 
the civilised world, add, that my judgment will not be 
perverted by the state of my heart, which is adamant, 
and I shall be able to give her exceilent counsel, where 
| prudence, patience, chastity, temperance, and the best of 
the virtues of northern climates, want of opportunity, 
and barren hills, are required. We expect Lady Char- 
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lotte Lindsay daily. Love to Lord and Lady Glenbervie. 
Oh! fie, Mr. Douglas! 
° «“ Your most affectionate aunt, 
“ Anna Tartor, 
« Alias, Witt1am Get.” 


Having extracted these specimens of his epistolary 
style, it is fit we add that Sir William Gell was one of 
the most accomplished scholars, most learned antiquaries, 
and most agreeable companions of his day. Few ever 
added more relish to the cup of society than was infused 
into the sweet potion by his varied acquirement, exten- 
sive knowledge of the world, familiarity with the best 
society, experience of various countries, full acquaintance 
with “the manners of many men and many cities”— 
added to his quaint and original humour, and his con- 
stant good spirits, in spite of the most painful infirmities. 
Nor were these, high though they be, the only qualities 
which entitled him to a distinguished place in the mun- 
dane system of refined intercourse. His manly courage 
in facing the adversaries who would oppress his royal 
mistress, and crush all her adherents—his noble disregard 
of interest and all other sordid considerations—his con- 
stancy in maintaining a serene front amidst the frowns 
of fate as well as of power—his gaiety, even to buoyancy 
of spirits, whilst a martyr to the hereditary gout that 
prematurely shortened, after embittering, his life—pre- 
sent a character well fitted to win the admiration of the 
philosopher, as well as the esteem of all just men. His 
truly classical works have attracted the well deserved 
esteem of the learned world ; his loss, first to the society 
of this country, when his crippled state obliged him to 
seek relief in the delightful climate of Italy, then to the 
world, when he sank into the grave with a spirit un- 
subdued and nerves unshaken, have left a blank in the 
polished circles of Europe not easily to be filled up. 

While we perform the grateful task of strewing flow- 
ers over his classica! grave, another lies near, as we are 
reminded by these volumes—a grave destined to receive 
still higher attainments, and to close over far more bril- 
liant prospects. ‘The late Lord Dudley, better known 
for the greater part of the present century as John Wil- 
liam Ward, was certainly one of the most remarkable 
men that have appeared in this country; and when the 
adventitious gifts which fortune bestowed on him, in 
union with extraordinary endowments of mind, are re- 
garded, we may well affirm that a more cruel fate has 
hardly ever blighted such singular expectations as the 
world had a good right to indulge in him. Born to an 
immense and an unencumbered fortune, with none of 
the trammels which a numerous body of relations too 
often impose, as more than a counterpoise for any power 
and influence that such a connection is calculated to 
confer, this eminent person entered public life with the 
most perfect independence that ever rising statesman en- 
joyed. But nature had been still more lavish of his gifts 
than fortune. He possessed one of the most acute and 
vigorous understandings that any man ever was armed 
with. His quickness was not accompanied with the 
least temerity ; on the contrary, he was as sure as the 
se) “~. of mankind. His wit was of the brightest order, 
combining with the liveliest perception of remote resem- 
blances, and mere distinctions—the peculiar attribute of 
wit properly so called—all that nice relish of the ludi- 
crous, especially in character, out of which perfect 
humour is engendered. His powers of reasoning, though 
never cultivated in the walks of the stricter sciences, 
were admirable; and the tuition of Dugald Stewart had 
well supplied the defects of an Oxford education in all 
that concerned metaphysical lore. ‘T’o a prodigious me- 
mory he added a lively imagination, even in matters 
unconnected with the merriment of humour, or the play- 
fulness of wit. And it was none of the least enviable 
of his great qualities, that, in union with all those en- 
dowments, and in spite of that fortune and station 
usually so inimical of laborious pursuits, he possessed 
the faculty of intense application; passing his life by 
preference in study, and having acquired the habits of 
unremitting intellectual labour as completely as if he 
had been born a poor man, by necessity become a stu- 
dent, gifted with a slow understanding, and at once 
devoid of fancy and of acuteness. 

This distinguished man had early become a consum- 
mate classical scholar, The taste which habitually 
evolving the remains of ancient genius, had refined to 
the most exquisite pitch, and even rendered so fastidious 





- 





as to impede his own exertions, was subsequently en- 
larged and variegated by his marvellous facility of ac- 
quiring modern languages. Nor was there a great writer 
from Homer to Dante, and from Dante to Byron, with 
whose productions he was not perfectly familiar. His 
acquaintance with the records of history, and with the 
principles of political as well as moral and metaphysical 
science, was extensive and profound. “Est enim et 
scientia comprehendenda rerum plurimarum, sine qua 
verborum volubilitas inapis atque irridenda est; et ipsa 
oratio conformanda non solum electione, sed etiam con- 
structione verborum; et omnes animorum motus, quos 
hominum generi rerum natura tribuit, penitus perno- 
scendi, quod omnis vis ratioque dicendi, in eorum, qui 
audiunt, mentibus, aut sedandis, aut excitandis expro- 
menda est. Accedat eodem oportet lepos quidam, fuce- 
tieque et eruditio libero digna, celeritasque et brevitas et 
respondendi, et lacessendi, subtili venustate atque urbani- 
tate conjuncta. T'enenda preterea est omnis antiquitas, 
exemplorumque vis.”—(Cic. De Or. Lib. I.) 

All this was well known when he entered into public 
life, and vast expectations were raised of his success. 
Nor can it be said with any truth that these were dis- 
appointed. For though he made no progress, during 
the first two sessions of his sitting in parliament, while 
he joined Mr. Pitt, who estimated him at the highest 
rate, and Mr. Canning, whom he long after rejoined, 
having quitted him for a season; yet having been one 
of those most conscientious and honourable Pittites who 
adhered with Lord Grenville to Mr. Fox, after Mr. Pitt 
had been, unhappily for his fame and for his happiness, 
induced to break up the coalition in 1804 and take office 
alone, Mr. Ward, in the short session of 1807, before 
the dissolution, distinguished himself above all compe- 
titors, by a most able and eloquent advocacy of the slave 
trade abolition ; in him rendered the more valuable and 
the more meritorious by the fact, that he was heir to 
ample West Indian possessions. In 1808, and still more 
in 1810, when the Walcheren expedition was brought 
into discussion at the commencement of the session, he 
delivered some of the most splendid orations which have 
been heard in parliament, whether we regard the close- 
ness of their reasoning, the force of their sarcasm, or 
the inimitable beauty of their composition. His health 
in some of the following years was so much broken that 
he rarely took part in debate ; but he returned to public 
life in the high station of secretary for foreign affairs, 
when Mr. Canning’s administration was formed in 
1827; and continued in that great and difficult office 
until the secession of the Canning party at Whitsuntide 
of the following year. Steady to the principles of his 
leader, he offered the most uncompromising resistance to 
all parliamentary reform; attacked with extraordinary 
vehemence and the most distinguished ability the bill of 
1831; and alone, or almost alone of his party, held by 
its peculiar creed, when, happily for the country, as we 
think, Lords Melbourne, Palmerston, and Glenelg had 


joined with “ the brave Gyas and the brave Cloanthus,” 


in deserting their colours, and ranging themselves under 
the banners of reform. 

To say that Mr. Ward failed in answering the large 
expectations formed of him by all parties, is therefore a 
very great mistake. His capacity and his acquirements 
were fully developed, and bore him both to high honours, 
to great fame, and to exalted station. But he had an 
over-sensitiveness, an exquisitely fastidious taste, a nerv- 
ous temperament which was perhaps never uncombined 
with physical constitution, and ended in the most me- 
lancholy mental as well as bodily disease. Unsteadiness 
of purpose, therefore—unwillingness to risk, and reluc- 
tance to exert—incapacity to make up his mind either 
as to the measures of others or his own conduct—greatly 
checkered his existence as a public man during the latter 
years of his brilliant, but unhappy life. At length what 
seemed only to have been a morbid affection of the will, 
extended itself to the understanding, and laid waste one 
of the most acute, subtle, powerful intellects ever be- 
stowed upon man. A cloud overspread bis whole mind ; 
he ceased utterly out of society ; he, who was among its 
most brilliant ornaments, could no more be admitted to 
its intercourse ; he whose faculties of every kind, and 
in the most extraordinary combination, hardly had known 
an equal, was reduced to the darkness of entire aberra- 
tion of intellect ; and fate, untimely and relentless, more, 
far more than counterbalanced all the singular gifts with 
which nature and fortune had striven together in order 


to enrich him, and left us all the melancholy reflection 
how little those gifts avail here below ! 


Manibus date lilia plenis : 
Purpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 
His saltem adcumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere.” En. Lib. vi. 884, 


From these lofty though mournful contemplations, we 
must once more descend to the mean level of the book 
before us. That this writer is of the class to which the 
notorious Mary Ann Clarke belonged, as far as regards 
revelations of private anecdote, and making money of 
her own journals and other people’s letters, we have al- 
ready suggested. But it appears, too, which might not 
have been so readily expected, that she has cultivated 
her sister artist’s acquaintance. Her object in 80 doing 
is unfolded by herself. It was in the way of business— 
of their common trade—as one dealer in the foul wares 
of improper books or prints may communicate with an- 
other in furtherance of their forbidden traffic. She has 
occasion to cite Mary Ann Clarke as her authority fora 
scandslous anecdote respecting the royal family ; and 
she adds, “ You know how I wheedled her to show me 
the notes she had prepared for her own memoirs.”* 
We ask what she would have said of any of those ex- 
alted persons whom she slanders in each page of her 
work, had they been guilty of associating with an infa- 
mous woman like this, and for so sordid a purpose ? 

One other anecdote recorded by herself,—one more 
trait of her sketched by her own hand, and we have 
done. “The princess,” (says she, vol. ii. 198), «has 
heaped benefits on Lady C. Campbell, and sent her a 
thousand ducats in hard cash as soon as she arrived” (at 
Genoa.) How does she requite all this kindness ? How 
relieve herself from this load of gratitude for the benefits 
so heaped upon her.?’ By this abominable publication ! 
Is she callous and insensible to the cruelty and the in- 
gratitude she is thus committing? No such thing. She 
can feel it criminal to write down the anecdotes which 
no eye but her own can ever see. “ Writine these 
notes, though they are never to meet any eye but my 
own, seems to me unamiable; for I am more than ever 
overwhelmed with kindness.” Where then were the 
feelings thus roused by the mere scratching of the soli- 
tary pen, when the machinery of the printing press was 
by her own mercenary hand made to play, and the re- 
corded scandal to resound through all the newspapers, 
and in all the circulating libraries of the empire? Verily, 
she has pronounced with her own mouth her own con- 
demnation, and under this sentence we leave her-t 


“ 











* The italics are the writer’s own, to call our attention 
to her cunning tricks. 

+ We are aware that we have in this long paper con- 
fined our attention entirely to the general subject of the 
abuses of the press, and the characters of statesmen and 
princes now no more. We have purposely kept onr- 
selves within those comparatively narrow limits, and we 
think our reasons justify this course. As to the press, 
we felt it sufficient for one occasion to@pen the general 
subject, and reserve for a future discussion those most 
important details with which we are enabled to illustrate 
our positions, and which we shall hereafter lay at large 
before the reader. As to the historical portion of this 
article, we felt it a safer course, and one that exposed us 
both to fewer temptations and less misconstruction, to 
avoid sketching the characters, or commenting on the 
conduct of living statesmen and living monarchs. But 
we desire it to be distinctly understood that we have so 
abstained, without entertaining the least doubt that the 
public conduct and public character of living men and 
of women, too, in high station, falls within the legitimate 
scope of our duty. Our next article of this kind will 
comprehend the other great characters of the past age. 


THE END. 
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RECENT RAMBLES 


IN THE 


Pootsteps of Don Auifote. 


BY THE LATE H. D. INGLIS, 


Author of “Spain,” ‘‘ New Gil Blas, or Pedro of Penaflor,” “ The 
erry rol,” “ Channel Islands,” &c., &c. 


PREFACE. 


A small portion of this work appeared in the English- 
man’s Magazine, some years ago, and excited great and 
general interest. When that periodical was discontinued, 
Mr. Inglis was earnestly solicited, not only by his friends, 
but by those who were acquainted with him merely 
through the medium of literature, to complete a work 
which promised to illustrate the most delightful of ro- 
mances, and also to exhibit the most characteristic fea- 
tures of Spanish life. Other avocations compelled him 
to delay for a season the accomplishment of this task ; 
but early in 1835 the manuscript was prepared for the 
press, and the forthcoming work announced in the usual 
channels of literary intelligence. Before, however, the 
printing could be begun, a mortal disease seized upon the 
lamented author, and he sunk into the grave, universally 
regretted. 

Though the publication of this, his last and favourite 
work, may be justly regarded, not only as a tribute, but 
as a sacred duty to his memory, every reader of feeling 
must be aware how painful it is to gaze upon the charac- 
ters traced by a beloved hand—to feel that the spirit 
which dictated the glowing thoughts is parted, and the 
hand that recorded them cold in the grave. It was not 
until the lenient influence of time had smoothed away 
the rough edge of sorrow and allayed the bitterness of 
grief, until anguish for his loss had derived consolation 
from a “ hope full of immortality,” that his widow could 
summon strength to arrange these sheets for the press, 
and bring before the public the last work of an author so 
generally and so deservedly popular. It is now submitted 
to the reader, with a confident belief that it will be found 
worthy of the author's fame, and in nothing inferior to 
the works of the same writer, which have already received 
such an unusual share of popular approbation. 

It cannot be uninteresting to prefix a few particulars of 
the amiable author’s life to his posthumous volume. The 
following account, written shortly after his death, by one 
who knew and loved him, contains the most accurate 
summary of his history that has appeared : it is brief, but 
faithful. More, much more indeed might be told ; but 
his loss is yet too recent for memory to bear the torture 
of recollecting the examples of tender feeling and power- 
ful talent, “ not lost, but gone before.” 

Henry Davin Inetis, was the son of a gentleman 
of very ancient family, who is mentioned in Nisbet as 
coming over at the period of the conquest. His father 
was an advocate at the Scotish bar—for which the son 
also was originally designed. His discursive fancy, how- 
ever, soon turned him aside from such pursuits; and led 
him, at an early age, to visit foreign lands, there to lay 
in, by the contemplation of nature in all her most pic- 
turesque and sublime forms, the basis of all those match- 
less descriptions with which his works every where 
abound. His grandmother was daughter of the celebrated 
Colonel James Gardiner, who fell so nobly at the battle 
of Prestonpans, in 1745, and was herself the authoress 
of an heroic poem: and through her he was related to 
the noble house of Buchan, and the Erskines. The 
venerable Lady Raeburn was sister to his mother. His 
works are twofold: they consist of fiction and travels; 
and in these two walks, as often happens to literary men, 
his success was precisely in the inverse ratio of his 
merits. It is true, indeed, that whatever genius the sub- 
ject admitted of was thrown into it; but books of travels, 
however useful, do not, in their nature, so well admit of 
any high flights of fancy. All that can be done, is to 
give a faithful copy of nature, and to paint justly, men 
and things as they really exist. Yet the man of true 
genius, even here makes his power to be felt; and in 
reading over the pages of this new-fled spirit, we are 
every where made sensible, that in copying nature, by 
portraying her in her external forms, he was descending 








from the elevation of his towering genius. His work, meting cold iron ; I next found myself in the cathedral, 


entitled “Spain, in 1830,” is, beyond all question, his 
best book of this order ; and next, his “ Ireland, in 1834 :” 
his “ Channel Islands” contains many beautiful descrip- 
tions; as also his “ Tyrol,” his “ Switzerland and the 
Pyrenees,” and his “ Norway.” 

But it was as a writer of fiction that Inglis was really 
great. Indeed, while all the efforts of the greatest mas- 
ters still press on my memory, I doubt whether even the 
greatest of them has ia. excelled this man in the regions 
of pure inventive genius. Shakspeare, it is well known, 
never once invented the story of his plays. Byron owed 
most of his plots to D’Herbelot, and the German Kotze- 
bue, and failed only when he trusted to his own inven- 
tion ; while, in one novel of Scott—the Ivanhoe—I detect 
no less than three long plagiarisms of incident, direct 
from the Decameron of Boccacio. Inglis invented all 
his own stories—because it was easier to invent than to 
borrow ; and whatever this age may say to the contrary, 
I boldly assert that his « New Gil Blas” is one of the 
noblest and most finished efforts in the line of pure ima- 
ginative writing, that ever fell from the pen of any one 
man, either in our own or in any other age. Yet, will 
it be believed—this was the only work, written by our 
author, that ever fell dead-born from the press. The 
world, alarmed at the name, were one half of them afraid 
to read it—and the other half afraid to judge when they 
had read it; while, of those able to judge, and who felt 
the power of this admirable woik, not a man was found 
bold envugh to stand up and hazard the public ordeal, by 
making known his opinions to the world. That work 
cost the author five years—no other ever cost him as 
many months in the composition. “I lament to say,” 
my poor friend used often to exclaim, “I have been com- 
pelled to write my Gil Blas for posterity.” He was right, 
the world will some day acknowledge it. 

His other imaginative work, “ Solitary Walks in many 





Lands,” abounds in beauties of the highest order; and 
| amused myself with the precocious gallantry of two young 


approaches in some parts very nearly to perfection in one 
of the most capital, but unapproachable qualities in this 


species of writing—I mean in the fine adaptation of | 
| stream, and who were sometimes rewarded by the upward 
| glance of several pairs of dark eyes: and having seen 


human feeling and sentiment, to the beauties of the 
forms of nature without. His apostrophes to May, and 
his solemn picture of September, have few parallels in 
our tongue, whether for purity of diction or for elevation 
of thought. 

He died on the 20th March, 1835, near Regent’s Park, 
at four in the morning, in the 40th year of his age—his 
body prematurely sinking down beneath the weight of his 
exalted mind. 

It only remains to be said that this work is faithfully 
printed from the author’s manuscript, which was com- 
pleted a short time before his death. 
by his widow, who has felt it a sacred obligation to pre- 
serve every word of “the loved and the lost,” without 
change or alteration. 

London, October, 1837. 


CHAPTER I. 


where a man might spend an hour to advantage every 
day of his life; I once more paced the aisles, and mea- 
sured with my eye, the vastness of this queen of Gothic 
temples ; and walked into the sacristy ; and admired, for 
the last time, those yellow and orange-coloured marbles 
that eclipse even the marbles of the Escurial: then leav- 
ing the cathedral, I sauntered towards the Alcazar, and 
seated myself under the shadow of its huge front, and 
beside the colossal statue of the Gothic king, who look 
down upon the provinces that were once subject to him 
and his race. The bell of the Dominican convent chiming 
one, interrupted my reverie, and reminded me that it was 
time to return to the Posada. 

In recrossing the Plaza Mayor, however, and glancing 
my eye at the clock which is above the gateway, I found 
I had still half an hour to spare. I must needs spend it 
in some way; sol took my seat upon a stone bench, 
one end of which was occupied by two canons, and the 
centre, by a poor curate with a bare greasy hat, and a 
cassoc that had once been black; and purchasing at a 
neighbouring stall, four slices of melon, I amused myself 
with counting the number of friars and churchmen who, 
like myself, were acquiring an appetite for dinner. As 
for the poor curate, I fear he crowded the provocative and 
the dinner into one. 

The puchero proved as worthless, and the wine as 
excellent as usual; and being now tired of sauntering 
through the streets, I strolled down to the old Roman 
bridge over the Tagus. 

Loitering upon a bridge, one generally leans for a while 
over the parapet on one side, and then crosses to the op- 
posite parapet, next bending for a while over it: and so 
did I on the bridge at Toledo. I watched, a long time, 
some scores of Toledo damsels washing clothes im the 
river—every one conspicuous by her bright yellow petti- 
coat, which was left uncovered, the upper garment being 
thrown over the head to shelter it from the sun; and 


university students, who endeavoured to attract the atten- 
tion of these water nymphs by throwing pebbles into the 


all that was to be seen from one parapet, I crossed to the 
other, from which nothing was to be seen at all, except- 
ing the Tagus in its deep rocky bed, and beyond it, the 
high brown range of the Toledo mountains—a scene, not 


| without its charms however, to the lover of the wild, the 
| desolate, and the picturesque. 


When we look upon a lofty mountain range, fancy 


| generally travels beyond it; and the eye wanders in ima- 


It is now published | 
;“and what lies beyond? 
| country of Don Quixote ?” 





In which the reader is informed, how the project of treading in | 
the footsteps of Don Quixote first entered into the author's | 


head. 


Thad spent six days in that ancient and truly Spanish | 
city, Toledo, musing among those interesting remains | 


that are the witnesses of its former grandeur, and the 
proofs of its present decay ; and when I had sipped my 


chocolate the seventh morning, and had looked for a | 


while from the gallery of the Posada into the marble- 
paved court, where nothing was to be seen but two or 
three idle fellows sitting with their backs to the wall, 
wrapped up in their tattered brown cloaks, I felt some- 
what at a loss what to do with myself. One half hour 
I employed in executing judgment upon the musquitoes 
that had tormented me during the night; another, in 
chatting with a dark-eyed damsel of the inn, who was 
engaged in preparing the ingredients of the puchero, and 
in helping her to strip the garbanzos, the large peas so 
indispensable to a Spanish kitchen: but as it would yet 
be many hours before the puchero could be ready, I took 
my hat and walked into the street, where, in a strange 
town, there is always something fresh to be seen. I 
strolled for the twentieth time through the Plaza Mayor, 
and wondered, for the twentieth time, how the black- 
smiths of Toledo contrive to make horse-shoes by ham- 








gination over those countries from which it separates us, 

“ These are the Toledo mountains,” I said to myself, 
Is it not La Mancha, the 

What a host of vivid and 
delightful recollections instantly started into being! In 
a few moments I had lived over again the many happy 
hours of childhood, youth, and manhood, spent in the 
perusal of that imperishable monument of the genius of 
Cervantes ; and when I again looked towards the moun- 
tains that separated me from La Mancha, I saw the tall 
spare figure of the courteous knight erect upon his Rozi- 
nante, his grave countenance expressing a consciousness 
of his high destiny ; and behind, in comic contrast, the 
square figure of Sancho, jogging on his dapple, his wallet 
open in his hand, and his mouth filled with bread and 
cheese, and onions—the knight and the squire carrying 
on the while, one of those dialogues, which are the most 
perfect of all comedies. A hundred other vivid and gro- 
tesque images rose before me, and peopled La Mancha. 

But along with these, a thought, a fancy, a longing, a 
hope, that had belonged to the years of boyhood, was re- 
vived. What pleasure, I had once thought, would it be 
to follow in the footsteps of Don Quixote—to set out 
with him from his village, to sleep in the inn which he 
mistook for a castle, to enter the Sierra Morena with 
him, to visit Tioboso, and to feed the recollection of his 
adventures, with the realities of place, and scenery, and 
manners! Little thought I in those early days, that I 
should ever have the power of realising this wish; but 
now my mind was made up in a moment. I had seen 
all that was curious in Toledo; I had no wish to return 
to Madrid; it was yet too early to encounter the heats of 
Andalusia; and why therefore not indulge the dream of 
my boyhood? “I'll cross the mountains to-morrow,” 
I said to myself, “and the day after, I shall be in La 
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Mancha :” and so strong a hold had this wondrous fic- 
tion taken of my mind, that in the moment of forming this 
resolution, it was allied with something almost amount- 
ing to’an expectation of actually meeting the knight and 
his faithful squire. Neither the picturesque outline of 
the ancient city, nor the half-robed charms of the ‘T’oledo 
damsels, had any attraction for me now: a little while 
longer I fixed my eyes on the mountain range, and then, 
turning hastily away, made all speed to the Posada, that 
I might provide myself with an active mule, and an 
honest muleteer; and all this was speedily arranged to 
my satisfaction. 

I was too full of my pro‘ect to find much enjoyment 
in the Tertulia that evening: the charming nothings, 
and lively sallies, thatin a running fire of pure Castilian, 
animated the lips of the Seioras and Senoritas—the 
witchery of a score of black eyes, brighter and more 
piercing than as many “ Toledo blades” —even the leger- 
demain of half a score of fans, were ineffectual all. My 
companions were the knight and his squire; and the 
conversation which I listened to, was carried on between 
Sancho and his wife, about the government of the island, 
or the marriage of their daughter, whom her mother 
would not let Sancho make a duchess of; or between the 
curate and the barber, while sitting in judgment upon 
Amadis de Gaul, and Palmerin, and Bernardo del 
Carpio. 

The Tertulia ended, the glass of agua fresca, the 
simple and only refreshment of a Spanish Tertulia, was 
handed round; the mantillas enveloped the heads, but 
scarcely veiled the eyes of the Castilians; a hundred civil 
things were said; the caballeros bowed and retreated, 
and bowed again; the shake of many fans bade good- 
night—for the fan speaks a universal language, and has 
an alphabet of infinite meaning: and the departing lan- 
terns made visible the darkness of the narrow streets. 

As for me, I groped my way to the Posada, supped 
apon my gazpacho—that singular but refreshing com- 
pound of water, oil, vinegar, and bread—prepared to 
encounter the musquitoes and many other more silent 
enemies, and slept and fought by turns, until the voice of 
the muleteer, and the spicy fragrance of my chocolate, 
warned me of the morning, and roused me from my cot; 
and in less than half an hour I was mounted, on my 
way, past the gates, across the foresaid Roman bridge, 
and my mule’s head turned in the direction of the 
mountains. 

But the word « past the gates” put me in mind of an 
occurrence worth relating: if enthusiasm for the work 
of Cervantes had not been the motive of my passing the 
gates, I should not have been permitted to pass them at 
all. This may seem an enigma; but its explanation is 
to be found in the pride which every Spaniard feeis in 
Cervantes and his immortal work. I had no passport to 
go beyond Toledo, having intended to return to Madrid ; 
and when I applied to the dispenser of passports for per- 
mission to cross the mountains to La Mancha, my request 
was met by a direct refusal. “ But,” said I, “my only 
object is to visit a country hallowed by the genius of Cer- 
vantes—I am going to travel in the footsteps of Don 
Quixote.” Instantly the man’s face relaxed: he could 
not resist the compliment paid to his country. “ See,” 
said he, turning to his companion with a triumphant 
look, “ how these English venerate our Cervantes!” And 
my passport was instantly made out, and delivered to 
me with the air of a man who receives rather than con- 
fers a favour. 


——< 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Wherein the author sets out on his journey, and the muleteer 
tells his story. 


A more beautiful morning never dawned upon the hill- 
tops, than that which broke upon the Toledo mountains, 
when, as the early convent bells were chiming, I passed 
the bridge, turned up the bank of the “ golden Tagus,” 
and then striking sharp to the left, followed the mule 
track. The sun had newly risen into a cloudless sky ; 
and looking back from the winding mountain-path upon 
the city, it seemed like a range of palaces floating in the 
air—for a sea of light vapour hung over the plain of the 
Tagus, and encircled the hill upon which Toledo stands, 
while the towers of its cathedral, and the massive wall of 
its Alcazar, and the numberless spires and minarets of its 








convents and churches, lifted themselves above the mists, 
bathed in the golden light of morning. 

I do not recollect to have ever set out on a journey, 
with half the buoyancy of spirit I felt that morning; no 
not even when at the first dawn of manhood, I trod 
the mountain solitudes of Norway, or the charmed pre- 
cincts of Ardennes. Even if Don Quixote had never 
existed—for doez he not exist in the imaginations of all 
men, as vividly, and with as much of a real existence, as 
the heroes of antiquity, or the madmen of the Crusades, 
who all, to us, exist like him, in the imagination—even, 
I say, if Don Quixote had no such existence, the scene 
might well have excused enthusiasm. The brightness of 
an early summer’s morning, invests any scene with num- 
berless charms. The Toledo mountains have not many 
features either of the grand, or the picturesque; but there 
is a wild and savage loneliness about them, more im- 
pressive perhaps, than either the beautiful or the pic- 
turesque ; and the bright morning sun, filling with light 
the deep hollows and distant clefis, but revealing no 
living form and no human habitation, gave additional 
energy to the imagination of the solitary traveller through 
these remote and unvisited regions. 

While slowly ascending the mountain, I had leisure, 
for the first time, to think of making acquaintance with 
my guide, and was ready with a couple of segars to secure 
his good will: but he chanced to be at that moment busily 
employed, like a good catholic, in heaping stones upon a 
cross—a record of murder, that stood by the way side; 
I can hardly say stood, because it was laid prostrate by 
the weight of the stones that were heaped upon it. No 
where in Spain, that I recollect, are these crosses so fre- 
quent, as among the Toledo mountains; and if one is to 
be murdered at all, it is fortunate to be murdered in the 
neighbourhood of so devout a city as Toledo: for if every 
prayer that accompanies a stone laid upon the cross wipes 
off a year of punishment, as every good catholic believes, 
he must indeed bea very wicked man who is not speedily 
prayed out of purgatory. When my guide had finished 
his act of devotion, I entered into conversation with him. 
He was a slight young man, of three or four and twenty ; 
and it was evident by his dress, by the profusion of silk 
cord and gilt buttons that covered his jacket and waist- 
coat, and by the open gaiters and white stockings, and 
crimson sash, that he was no native of Toledo, but an 
Andalusian. 

«Si senor,” said he, in answer to my question, “I am 
an Andalusian.” 

«And how,” I continued, “can you live elsewhere 
than in your own delightful country, with its delicious 
fruits and wines ?”’ 

«“ There are reasons for most things,” said he, express- 
ing this in the words of a Spanish proverb which I have 
forgotten. 

I was curious to know the reasons of the muleteer, 
and so, dismounting from my mule, and giving him a 
poke with my stick, which sent him trotting on, I walked 
up the mountain path with my guide. Two segars had 
already opened his heart, and two more completed the 
conquest; and as we walked leisurely forward, he gave 
the following account of himself. 

“J ama native of Malaga. My father was drowned 
in the bay, while smuggling some tobacco on shore; and 
at seventeen I was left heir to his brown cloak and his 
Guadix knife, the only two things be had left at home. 
It is an easy matter to live in Malaga: a fine melon costs 
no more than a quarto, and four quartos will purchase as 
much wine as serves to wash down a dinner of melon; 
and as for oil, it may be had for the asking. 

“Things went on well with me for five years; and 
then all went wrong. Upon the day of the Feast of the 
Virgin of Rosalio, I went with the only two quartos I had, 
and purchased a candle to carry in the procession. This 
I thought was only laying out my money to interest; for 
I had speculated this way before, and had always been 
presented with a few reals by the friars, for increasing 
the respectability of their procession. As the procession 
was crossing the Plaza Real, a small puff of wind blew 
out my candle, and I held it to that of my next neighbour 
to light it again. ‘This fellow happened to be a scoundrel 
who had served me a bad trick before; and whenever I 
lighted my candle, he slyly blew it out—until at last, one 
of the friars, thinking I was playing off a jest, told me I 
was a good-for-nothing fellow—to get about my business, 
and not disgrace the procession of the Virgin of Rosalio. 
And all the while, the rogue who blew out the candle, 


laughed in my face; but I put an end to his laughing : 
gave him my knife.” 
4 “ How,” said I, interrupting the muleteer, “ did giving 
him your knife put an end to his laughing ?” 

«“T see,” continued the muleteer, you do not under. 
stand the Andaluz manner of talking: I stuck my knife 
into him.” 

“What! murdered him for blowing out your candle ?” 
said Ff. 

“Oh, no! I gave him my knife for making a, jest of 
me. Itwasa long Guadix blade: but I did not remain 
to see what happened ; for I had no money to bribe the 
Escrivano—and if the rogue died, I must have been 
hanged. Whether he died or not, is more than I can 
tell: but to make all sure, I have since paid for twelve 
masses for his soul, with some money of which I eased 
a merchant of Alicante; and so got good absolution for 
whatever might have happened. The friars were too 
busy with the procession, and the crowd was too much 
occupied in looking at it, to notice an accident of this 
kind ; so I got away unperceived, and concealed myself 
two days in the ruins of the castle, till all was forgotten, 
and then I left Malaga, and begged my way to Madrid, 
There I gained a few reals by sprinkling every one that 
entered the church of San Isidro with holy water; but 
in my zeal, I was so lavish of it, that the door-keepers 
thrust me out, and spoiled my trade: so leaving that 
profession, I doubled my fortune by sitting near the 
Prado, with a bit of lighted rope for the use of the ca- 
balleros who wished to light their segars. 

“Thad now amassed as many rea/s as bought mea 
basket and a couple of glasses, and I set up as a crier of 
agua fresca. This is a good trade: the water costs 
nothing; and I got so many quartos that I never wanted 
for bread, or grapes, or wine—and on feast days, I some- 
times treated myself with a fuchero. But this was too 
good to continue. 

“ One day, after I had filled my cask, I lay down under 
the shade of the wall that surrounds the fountain in the 
Puerto del Sol, and fell asleep, for it was the time of 
siesta. A great many others lay about the fountain also: 
and the one who was stretched next to me, I knew well 
had a grudge against me, because I wore a crimson sash 
and an embroidered jacket; and suspecting he meditated 
some mischief, I was almost as much awake as asleep. 
He was a sly rogue, a Biscayan; but he did not know 
he had to do with an Andaluz. I-caught him making a 
hole in my cask to let the water out; and, picaro! | 
was not long in giving him my knife. The Escrivanos 
in Madrid are not so easily bribed as in Malaga; and, al- 
though I was not without money, I took advantage of 
the siesta to get out of Madrid without any one seeing 
me—which was no difficult matter, as every body was 
asleep; and, before night, I reached Toledo. This mule 
I picked up by accident. Weeding some pepper, a few 
months ago, in a garden close by the Tagus, I saw the 
mule swimming in the water, which was much swollen 
by the rains: this seemed a good opportunity to mend 
my fortune; and so by the aid of the blessed Virgin, I 
helped him out of the river, and I have made my bread 
by him ever since.” 


—<—— 
CHAPTER III. 


Which brings the author, and the reader, (if he relish the jour- 
ney,) to the confines of La Mancha. 


By the time the muleteer had finished his story, which 


and strikingly exemplified the irritability of the Anda- 
lusian character, we had reached the highest part of the 
road, and now began to descend into the heart of the 
mountains. 

None of the mountains of Spain are wilder than these; 
not even the sierras of Granada—nor is there any moun- 
tain path so little traveled. In former times this was 
different. When Toledo was a great and flourishing 
city, there was much intercourse with the south; and it 
will be seen in Don Quixote, that several of the adven- 
tures arose out of this traffic—among others, that with 
the six merchants of Toledo who were going to Murcia 
to buy silks. 

It was a desolate scene that lay in the heart of the 
moyntains. A few aged trees—ilex, and round-headed 








pine, hung upon the defiles; but the wider vaileys, and 


afforded a true picture of life among the lower classes, . 
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broad acclivities, were treeless, being covered only with 
furze, and the esparto-rush, mingled with many charming 
varieties of heath, and with numberless aromatic plants, 
filling the air with a wild and strange fragrance. Among 
these, I noticed rosemary in flower, sweet marjoram, 
lavender, thyme, and various shrubs unknown to me both 
in name and perfume. From eleven o’clock until three, 
when the heat was excessive, we rested in the dry bed of 
a mountain torrent, shaded from the sun by the gnarled 
branches of a single cork tree; and here our wallet be- 
came cousiderably lighter, and our wine-skin lost some- 
thing of its rotundity. 

The glare of broad day had withdrawn from the val- 
leys, and a soberer light had descended on the mountain 
tops, when we reached the Venta de la Garganta, a 
solitary house standing in a cradle of the Sierra of the 
same name. This venta was probably the same a hun- 


dred years ago as it is now: itis equally primitive in its | 


construction, and in the appearance and manners of its 
inmates. I found the old man and the old woman, the 
present master and mistress of the venta, their son and 


his wife, its future owners, and five children of various | 


ages, all sitting, doing nothing, upon a circular stone 
bench that surrounded the place on the ground where the 
faint embers of a rush fire were collected. The old man 
resigned his place to me, retiring to a sort of mattress 
which was spread upon a stone bench farther back, then 
occupied by two large lank dogs; and after I had won 
the heart of both the old and young man by a present of 
some tobacco, and quite conciliated the young woman, 
by giving « silver real to a ragge( urchin about four years 


old, I thought it was time to broach the subject of sup- | 


per: but the Venta de la Garganta was not accustomed 
to entertain travellers who were so improvident as to eat 


up the contents of their wallets before arriving; and I | 


was forced to be content with a gazpacho, the materials 
of which are every where to be found, and with a draught 
from my wine-skin. A mattress on the floor, already 


somewhat numerously teranted, and without any sheets, | 


was spread for my repose, the only interruption to which 
was occasioned by one of the two large dogs having se- 


lected the lower part of my mattress for his bed ; and so | 


ominous were his growls when I attempted to shake him 
off, that I was forced to put up with his company until 
his own inclination rid me of it. 

I will not detail my journey from this venta to La 
Mancha. Next morning we were off before sunrise, but 
not before we had done honour to the well spiced checo- 
late prepared for us; for, however miserable the accom- 


modations of a Spanish venta may be, and however | 


meagre its larder, excellent chocolate is always to be had: 

and leaving the straight road which leads to Ciudad 

Real, we struck to the left, and towards noon, reaching 

a small elevation above the river Giguela, the muleteer 

stopped, and pointing to the wide plain that stretched to 

the east and south, “ There,” said he, “is La Mancha.” 
—_—— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Which. if the reader please to peruse, will inform him in what 
corner of La Mancha lived the knight, and his steed, Rozi- 
nante : and wherein also. he will be introduced to the repre- 
sentative—perhaps the descendant, of barber Nicholas. 


He who may hereafter visit La Mancha, with the in- 
tention of traveling in the footsteps of Don Quixote, may 
probably say with me, it is a thousand pities that Cer- 
vantes has not told us the name of the village in a “ cer- 
tain corner of La Mancha,” where “there lately lived 
one of those country gentlemen who adorn their halls 
with a rusty lance and a worm-eaten target, and ride 
forth on the skeleton of a horse to course with a starved 
greyhound.” Cervantes has not however left us alto- 
gether in the dark, as to the corner of La Mancha in 
which this gentleman lived. El Toboso, the village of 
his dulcinea, lay in its neighbourhood; and in the course 


of one day’s ride from his own house, the knight met | 


the merchants on the road from Toledo to Murcia, and 
the Biscayan and the lady on the road to Seville: and 


the same day that he quitted home, he encountered the | 


windmills in the neighbourhood of Puerto Lapiche. The 
locality of Don Quixote’s village is therefore sufficiently 
pointed out; and the villages in this part of La Mancha 
are not so thickly sown, but that, with these helps, we 
may even hit upon the precise spot that Cervantes had 
in his eye, when he tells us that “one morning before 


sunrise, unseen by any body, in the scorching month of | and seating myself; “and how are your neighbours, the 
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| clusion of which, the author is left as'eep in the reputed house 


July, he buckled on his armour, mounted Rozinante, 

braced his target, seized his lance, and through the back | 
door of his yard sallied into the field.” This village could | 
be no other than Miguel Esteban, situated a league and 

a half, or two leagues, from E/ T’ob0so—within a day's 

ride of Puerto Lapiche, and half a day’s journey from 

the road between Toledu and Seville. 

The muleteer who had accompanied me from Toledo, 
knew little of La Mancha, and less of the route of Don 
Quixote: not that any Spaniard is entirely ignorant of 
Cervantes, and his work; but he was not qualified to 
lead me in the knight’s footsteps; and having, soon after 
mid-day, reached the outposts of the Sierra, from one of 
the last of which my guide showed me at a distance the 
church of Miguel Esteban, and the only road that led 
to it, I counted into his hand the number of duos agreed 
on; and he, having made them fast in his girdle, turned 
| his mule’s head in the direction of Toledo—driving the 
| other before him—and with the usual salutation, pricked | 
his beast forward, leaving me to pursue my way to | 
| 
| 








Miguel Esteban. 
It was towards the close of the day when, emerging 
from a small olive plantation which lay rather in a hol- | 
low, I saw, within a quarter of a league, the little village 
of Miguel Esteban ; and in another quarter of an hour, | 
| I entered the straggling street that composes the greater | 
part of it. Here, thought I, as I looked on every side, 
| and saw hanging over a door the likeness of Mambrino’s 
| helmet, here perhaps lived the barber ; and there, within | 
| a tew doors of him, might dwell the licentiate ; and per- 
| ceiving, a little apart from the other houses, one that | 
might have suited a country gentleman, his housekeeper, 
| and his niece, that house, I resolved in my own mind, 
| must have been the habitation of no other than the Ai- 
dalgo himself! So like reality indeed are the pictures | 
| presented to us by Cervantes, that we scarcely regard 
| them in the light of fiction, even when we contemplate 
them at cur firesides at home; and when actually travel- 
ing in the country of Don Quixote, and surrounded by 
such portraits of Spanish life and manners, and scenery, 
as are interwoven ia the relation of his exploits, we 
cannot help giving a real existence to persons, and places, 
and adventures, instead of being contented with the be- 
lief that the fancy only of Cervantes selected real spots, 
| as the scenes of his fiction: and this belief in the reality 
of the adventures of Don Quixote, is partaken also by 
the inhabitants of La Mancha, as will presently appear. 
There was no posada in the village ; and as night was 
approaching, it seemed probable that I might be obliged 
not only to follow in the footsteps of Don Quixote, but 
| to imitate his example, by spending the night “ under a 
| tuft of trees ;” and this, without the advantage possessed 
by him, who could sweetly employ the solemn hours “ in 
musing upon his dulcinea.” But happening to cast my | 
eye towards the bright barber’s basin which [ had al- 
ready passed, and having a high opinion of the courtesy 
of barbers in all nations, I resolved to enter his shop, in 
the persuasion that he might assist me in my difficulty ; 
and besides, like the courtier, who is said by Sterne to 
have been unable to distinguish between Yorick, the king 
of Denmark’s jester, and Yorick who lived a century 
later, I confess I could not divest myself of the idea that 
this barber was in reality Master Nicholas, or if not ab- 
solutely that renowned personage, that he was at all 
| events his direct descendant, and the inheritor of his 

| shrewdness and oddities. 

Business seemed to be slack with the barber this after- 
noon. Clothed ina pair of tight black leather breeches, 
and long and ample brown cloak, and a small black cap 
| fitting close to the head, he sat on the stone step of his 
| door, looking up the street, and down the street, if per- | 
| chance an unshaven peasant might approach ; and as he 
| saw me make directly towards the spot where he exer- 

cised his vocation, he retreated within the doorway ; and 
when I reached it, the chair was set, the tin basin in one | 
hand, ready to fit into the neck of the customer, and in | 
| the other, that weapon which a Spanish barber knows | 
better than the barber of any other country how to wield. | 


| 


| 


| 

| CHAPTER V. 

Wherein the author—And through him, the reader—Receive some 
| information not unworthy of being known, and at the con- 


of Don Quixote, to the envy, no doubt, of the reader. 
“Good evening, Master Nicholas,” said I, entering, 








| 





urate and the bachelor Sampson Curasco, and have you 

ieard any tidings lately of the hidalgo, who is surnamed 
Don Quixote?” The cunning eye, and 
smile of the barber, showed at once that he understvod 
me. 

“ And so,” said he, “you who are a foreigner, have 
found out the village of Don Quixote, when travellers 
from our own towns and provinces go to Quintana, and 
Quero, and El Probencio, and Pedernoso, and every yil- 
lage of La Mancha, but the right one !” 

* And this, then,” said I, “is really the village from 
which the knight of La Mancha set out in search of 
adventures ?”’ 

« Certes it is,” replied the barber, “ what other village 
should it be than Miguel Estevan? Quintana it could 
not be, because there is not, and there never has been 
any barber’s shop in Quintana: as little could it be 
(uero, where there is not a house good enough for an 
hidalgo, scarcely even for a curate or a licentiate: El 
Probencio it could not be, because El Probencio is not 
in La Mancha; and neither could it be Pedernoso, be- 
cause if the knight had gone from Pedernoso to the place 
where he encountered the windmills, he must have passed 
El Toboso, the village of Dulcinea, which would surely 
not have been omitted in the history of his sally.” 

I perceived that the barber was a shrewd fellow, a true 
enthusiast in the work of Cervantes; and desirous of 
trying to what length the confusion between truth and 
fiction would carry him, I said, « But you speak of the 
house of the hidalgo as if he had really existed, and of 
the barber’s shop, as if the barber had in reality con- 
sulted with the curate about burning the knight’s books, 
whereas you know’ — 

«Oh I know very well,” interrupted the barber, evi- 
dently disconcerted ; “ but we always speak so here, and 
if you will step out with me to the corner of the street, 
I’Il show the identical house.” A curious morsel this, 
for the metaphysicians—an admirable illustration of the 
effect which thought, constantly directed in a wrong 
channel, may have in warping the judgment; and while 
I submitted to the operation of shaving, I reflected upon 
the extraordinary genius of Cervantes, in having drawn 
fictitious scenes with so much truth, as not on'y to be- 
guile the reader into a temporary belief in their reality, 
but even to disturb one’s settled convictions of truth and 
fiction. 

Let none but bold men trust themselves into the hands 
of a Spanish barber; his short reign is truly a “a reign 
of terror ;” the extraordinary celerity of his motions, and 
the inconceivable sharpness of his instrument, suggest 
every instant the idea of « hair-breadth ’scapes,” and one 
glances furtively into the tin basin, almost in expectation 
of seeing something like the tip of a nose in it. 

It was now nearly dark, and I was still unprovided 
with a night’s lodging ; but as [ expected, the barber set 
me at ease on this head. He clapped the little black 
cap upon his head, which had been uncovered in honour 
of so illustrious a customer as myself; and bidding me 
follow him, led the way down the street, and stopped at 
the door of a house which seemed rather taller and 
duskier than its neighbours. « This,” said he, lifting his 
cap for a moment from his head, in reverence no doubt 
of the genius of Cervantes; “this is the house, the 
identical house I spoke of; ’tis the only house in the 
village fit for an hidalgo,and here lives the widow of the 
late alca/de, who will no doubt treat you well’”—and so 
saying, the barber pushed open the widow’s door, and 
ushered me into a small room evidently the sanctum sanc- 
torum of a devout catholic, for in one corner, upon a 
small marble slab, stood an image of the Virgin in a glass 
case, and a small lamp burning before it. The wilow,a 
portly dame clothed ia black, and without veil or mantilla, 
soon entered, with the usual light step and graceful gait 
of the Spanish women ; and being informed by the barber 
that I was a stranger, visiting this village because it was 
the village of Don Quixote, the widow of the alcalde 
received me graciously, with many furlings and unfurl- 
ings of her fan, and assured me that her house was en- 
tirely at my disposal. In short, I was domesticated in a 
moment ; my respect for her village opened her heart ; 
a veneration for the house she lived in, won her alto- 
gether; a stew of mutton, moderately seasoned with 
garlic, sausages that would have shamed Epping, the 
unfailing gazpacho, and an abundant measure of wal de 
penas, formed the refresco; a conversation, pleasantly 
sprinkled with the gallantry, without which all conver. 
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sation is vapid in the ear of a Spanish woman, whiled 
away an hour; and the offer of the alcalde’s widow to 
give up her own chamber to a stranger of so much dis- 
tinction, almost led me to think that I had carried my 
gallantry too far. 

I am now in bed, in the reputed house of Don 
Quixote de la Mancha; aod in the chamber once occa- 
pied by the hidalgo, or perhaps by his housekeeper, or 
his niece : and to-morrow, through “ the back door of his 
yard,” I shall sally into the fields, when “ rosy winged 
Aurora, stealing from her husband’s jealous couch, 
through the balconies and aerial gates of La Mancha, 
shall stand confessed to wondering mortals.” 





—_——-_ 
CHAPTER VI. 

Which sees the author fairly in the footsteps of Don Quixote ; 

and in which also the characters of the knight and his squire 

are the subject of instructive dialogue between the author and 


his companion 


It is well known to the readers of Don Quixote—and 
who then is there to whom it is not known? tat the 
valiant kuight of La Mancha made two sallies from his 
own village; in the first of which he was knighted, in 
the inn which he mistook for a castle: and that, by the 
advice of the innkeeper, he returned to his village, that 
he might furnish himself with a purse, and a change of 
linen ; but especially, that he might provide himself with 
a squire, as was befitting every true knight-errant. Now, 
although I profess to ramble in the footsteps of Don 
Quixote, I trust it will not be expected that I should 
twice journey from the village of Miguel Esteban ; and 
as the knight of La Mancha chose the daylight for one 
of his rambles, and the night for the other, I must claim 
the privilege of selection, and avoid darkness, which 
could scarcely enable me to fulfil my promise of follow- 
ing in his footsteps. 

I bade the reader good night in the reputed house of 
Don Quixote; and so fatiguing had been my day’s jour- 
ney, that no dream of knight errantry disturbed my slum- 
bers. I broke a Jance with no one; but was awakened 
from my first sleep about daybreak, by the entrance of 
my friend the barber. 

“‘] was thinking,” said he, “ that your mercy* cannot 
do without a squire.” 

«“ Not without a squire?” said I, “ How? 
going in quest of adventures.” 

« No,” returned the barber, “ but how can you follow 
in the track of Don Quixote, unless some one show you 
the way? and besides, how can a caballero of your con- 
sideration carry a wallet and a wine-skin; for if your 
mercy be truly in earnest about following in the footsteps 
of Don Quixote, or rather, in the footsteps of Rozinante, 
I reckon you'll find stew-pans and pucheros somewhat 


I am not 


ecurce, 

The barber was in the right; a guide could not be 
dispensed with, and I enquired of him whether he knew 
any one fitted for the office ? 

“ Such people are scarce,” said he; “I know of only 
one, and he could walk through La Mancha blindfolded : 
and as for the track of the knight, he can follow it with 
as much certainty as if, like Sancho’s road out of the 
Brown Mountain, the knight himself had strewn it with 
furze.” 

This was just the man I wanted: I returned the bar- 
ber muchas gracias, and told him to send this invaluable 
guide to me forthwith, as I should set out in less than 
half an hour. 

“ He’s not far off,” said the barber, with a look which 
convinced me this guide was no other than himself; 
«trade is not brisk, and, perhaps—” 

« T am afraid,” said I, « I cannot promise thee so mag- 
nificent a reward for thy services as the government of 
an island.” But my limited patronage proved no ob- 
stacle with the barber; and the matter of remuneration 
was speedily arranged : he would accept of nothing more 
than board for himself and his mule; and in less than 
half an hour, we were jogging out of the village, just as 
“ruddy Phabus, o’er this wide and spacious earth, dis- 
played the golden threads of his refulgent hair.” 

The barber carried a wallet, well stored with provi- 
sions; and a wine-skin of most agreeable rotundity, pro- 
duced by several quartillos of good val de peiias; and 


* This is the phraseology in Spain; vuestra merced 
(your mercy) in place of you. 
9 
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we jogged on among the scattered olives, and through 
the saffron fields, though without the chorus mentioned 
by the knight, “from the little painted warblers with 
their forky tongues.” Such a chorus is indeed no where 
to be found in La Mancha, which is nearly destitute of 
trees. But this embellishment being contained in a 
rhapsody of the knight, must not be charged against the 
veracity of Cervantes, who, in all that he relates as 
having happened to his hero, adheres most strictly to 
nature, such as we find her to be at this day in the dis- 
trict of La Mancha, 

Sometimes the path was only wide enough for one 
mule; sometimes it was broader ; and tuen we rode side 
by side, and conversed by the way. 

« After all,” said the barber, * Sancho Panza was wor- 
thy of the government his master promised him ; there 
never lived in La Mancha an honester man than Sancho.” 

« Except the knight of La Mancha,” said I. 

« Not honester,” replied the barber: “ honour for the 
knight and honesty for the squire ; each had the honesty 
that befitted his station.” 

« True,” said I, “ and I believe Sancho would have 
scorned a dishonest action as much as his master ; though 
friend, it must needs be admitted, that the finding of 
Cardenio’s portmanteau in the Brown Mountain, sorely 
tempted, if it did not actually vanquish, the honesty of 
Sancho, who is said to have ‘ rummaged the portmanteau 
without leaving a corner, in that or the pillion, which 
he did not search, pry into, and overhaul ;? and who 
stoutly combated the proposal of his master, to search 
fur the owner, lest he should be forced to make restitu- 
tion of the hundred crowns.” 

“ And yet,” replied the barber, “it is no more than 
justice to Sancho, to take into account, that he looked 
upon himself to be as truly the squire of his master, as 
were ever the squires of Amadis de Gaul or Palmerin ; 
and that he considered all that was beneath the notice of 
the knight, to be the just perquisite of the squire, who 
was as much entitled to take the purse of a vanquished 
enemy, as his master was entitled to take his life.” 

«“ There is good reason in what thou say’st,” returned 
I; “Sancho on his dapple following the hidalgo, was a 
different man from Sancho in his native village: and 
after consenting to desert his wife and children, on the 
promise of the knight to give him the government of an 
island, there is little to wonder at that he should have 
looked upon the purse as justly his, when his master 
bade him + keep the money for his own use.’ ” 


—=->—_ 


CHAPTER VII. 
In which the author makes smal) progress in his journey; but 
wherein he endeavours to make amends in other ways, and 
prevails on the barber to tell his story. 


Here the path became so narrow that my companion 
was obliged to fall behind, and [ was left a while to my 
own reflections, which continued to flow in the same 
channel. 

To endeavour to assign a motive for the production of 
any work, is idle ; for my own part, I believe that the 
often repeated motive, that of throwing ridicule upon 
books of knight errantry, was a very secondary consider- 
ation with Cervantes; and that he, like most other men 
of genius, wrote because genius overflowed, and sought a 
channel which might conduct it to immortality. It is a 
more interesting question to ask, what is the aim and 
moral of the work! It is “all things to all men.” The 
gentleman, the Christian, the master, the servant, may 
each learn something from its pages; for the knight of 
La Mancha was a more perfect gentleman, a better prac- 
tical Christian, a more excellent master, ay, and a wiser 
man too, than probably any one of those who study his life 
and conversation, Cervantes evidently intended to per- 
sonify the intellectual and the animal parts of our nature, 
in the contrast between the knight and the squire. High- 
mindedness, loftiness of purpose, unbounded generosity, 
total disinterestedness, undaunted courage, humility, 
Christian resignation—these are the fine attributes of 
intellectual perfection; while in the character of the 
squire, we find all that is sensual, worldly, common, and 
vulgar, united with only that rough good sense, blunt 
honesty, good nature, and kind affections, which are 
compatible with an uninformed mind, and a low station. 

I was interrupted in my cogitations by my companion 
pushing his mule briskly forward, and telling me it was 
already mid-day, and therefore time to apply to our wal- 





lets and wine-skins, a proposition to which I not un. 
willingly assented ; and allowing our mules to pick up 
a scanty breakfast, we seated ourselves under the im. 
perfect shade of a few stunted olives, and opened the 
wallet. 

The olive is almost the only tree found in La Mancha, 
and La Mancha is undoubtedly one of the ugliest coun. 
tries under the sun: let nobody be deceived by the words 
of the song, “O remember the time in La Mancha’s 
shades,” for there are no shades in La Mancha. 

The character of La Mancha may be thus briefly 
given : wide, uninclosed, and sometimes swelling plains; 
covered with scanty crops of grain, interspersed with 
saffron fields, Often the eye ranges over extensive 
reaches of sand, bearing no crop. Olive trees, sometimes 
planted in line, sometimes scattered, form the only shade 
from the scorching sun, that before the summer has far 
advanced, drinks up the scanty waters of every rivulet, 
and turns the herbage from green to brown. The river 
Gwadiana, indeed, traverses La Mancha, and always 
flows a respectable river ; but all its tributaries are small; 
and in summer, carry no tribute at all. 

Our provisions were not very tempting ; the barber 
had been the purveyor, and had suited his own taste 
rather than mine. They consisted of several thick pan- 
cakes, interlarded with slices of bacon; and of cheese, 
bread, and wine. These are the provisions usually car. 
ried by every muleteer in Spain, with the addition some. 
times of salted fish ; but the pancake being well seasoned 
with garlic, and the cheese made of sheep’s milk, neither 
of them was very enticing. 

As for the wine of La Mancha, in which Sancho 
Panza found a solace for many of his hardships, its 
goodness depends altogether upon the skin in which it 
is carried; for unless the skin be old and well seasoned, 
the best val de pefias acquires an unpleasant flavour. 
But it is impossible that the wine of La Mancha should 
be carried otherwise than in skins; the roads are only 
fitted for mules, and skins can be more easily and more 
safely carried across mules than casks; but indeed casks 
are out of the question in a country in which there is 
scarcely any wood. It is no contemptible art, that of 
drinking out of a wine-skin without sp‘lling the wine, 
and drenching the bosom; the wine-s«in is held hori- 
zontally, one hand supporting its rotundity, and, by the 
pressure of the fingers, the wine is thrown forward to 
the neck, or narrow part of the skin. When, in the 
translations of Don Quixote, we meet with the word 
bottle, we must of course substitute skin, otherwise the 
sentence will sometimes be unintelligible; as for exam- 
ple, when, after the adventure with the windmills, we 
we find Sancho visiting his dottle, and discovering that 
it was much more /ank than it was the night before. 

The sun was now blazing right over head, so that it 
was out of the question to think of journeying for some 
hours; and as for a siesta, that would scarcely have 
been prudent where the shade was so scanty. Willing, 
therefore, to pass the time in some other way, “Mr. 
Barber,” said I, “I feel well convinced that you have 
not been all your life a barber in Miguel Esteban ; we 
have now two good hours to spare; the shade of this 
olive tree is too scanty to allow a siesta, and how then 
can we spend our time better than you in telling, and! 
in listening, to your story.” 


“In truth,” replied the barber, “you have guessed 


well in thinking I have not been all my life a barber in 
Miguel Esteban. I have been many trades ; and since, 
as you truly say, there is no shade for a siesta, and ai 
our wine-skin would be dried up by the rays of the mid- 
day sun before we could get to Lapiche, you shall heat 
my story, such as it is:” and the barber accordingly 
began as related in the next chapter. : 


——— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Tu which the barber makes a beginning of his diverting story, 
and obtains the applause of the reader ‘or his ingenuity. 
«I was born in the town of Manzanares in La Man. 
cha. My father was porter to the Dominican convent 
there, and my mother was laundress in the house of the 
Duque de San Carlos, who owned then, and for any 


thing that I know to the contrary, owns to this day, all / 
the town of Manzanares and the neighbouring vineyards. 


As for me, I led the merriest of lives till I was fourteen 
years of age; I was idolised both by my father and 





mother, and spent my time about equally in the kitohen F 
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of the duke and of the Dominicans. In the one, I tasted 
the most savoury stews, and in the other the most deli- 
cious fruit in the world; and nothing was farther from 
my thoughts than to leave so agreeable a mode of life, 
when one day my father called me to him and said, 
« Lazaro, it is time that thou shouldst think of bettering 
thy fortune, and I Lave found thee a road to it.’ 

« For my part, I felt no great inclination towards bet- 
tering my condition, which appeared to me the most 
agreeable in the world ; and my mother was also of the 
same opinion: but the picture drawn by my father of 


my future prospects, was so flattering, that even [ was | 


anxious to commence my new mode of life. The open- 
ing was this: a certain stranger, who lately died in the 
house of the curate of the parish church of San Salva- 
dor, in Manzanares, had left to the church money for 
eight thousand masses to get his soul out of purgatory ; 
and the curate, willing to receive the legacy, without the 
condition of saying a mass every day for twenty-two 
years, resolved t) apply to the Archbishop of Toledo, as 
the head of the church, for permission to say eight, in 
place of eight thousand masses,—a restriction which 
would not affect the condition of the stranger’s soul, 
since the archbishop might declare, by his supreme au- 
thority, that eight masses should be as effectual as eight 
thousand in praying it out of purgatory. The curate 
applied to the Dominicans to find a trusty messenger ; 
they selected my father, and he delegated the mission to 
me. 

«“ « This other letter,’ said my father, at the same time 
also putting into my hand the letter to the archbishop, 
‘is for the Padre Cirillo, curate of the church of San 
Pasqual at Toledo; it recommends thee to his protec- 
tion, and there is, therefore, little doubt but that he will 
take thee into his service, and who knows but that thou 
mayest, by and by, be transferred to the service of the 
archbishop, whose stews are no doubt as far superior to 
those of the Duque de San Carlos, as the melon you 
are eating is to a turnip.’ My teeth already began to 


water for the archbishop’s stews; and I set out the same | 


day with an honest muleteer, who was charged with 
wine for some of the canons. We did not lag by the 
way; on the second evening we entered the city of To- 
ledo, which appeared to me little less than a congrega- 
tion of palaces, and scarcely even allowing myself time 
to despatch a part of the puchero which the muleteer 
generously divided with me, I enquired the nearest way 
to the house of the curate Cirillo, so anxious was I to 
realise the promises of my father. 

“ «Thou shalt enter into my service,’ said the cura, 
when he had read the letter; and when I heard this 


piece of good fortune, I already fancied myself transfer- | 
red to the service of the archbishop, and even scented | 


the savour of his kitchen. 
“« My duties in the service of the Padre Cirillo were 
simple; they consisted in sweeping the church, and 


cleaning the ornaments used at mass; all the rest of my 
If my treatment had | 
-been agreeable as my duties, I should have had no reason 


time was at my own disposal. 


to complain; but the reverend cura, who fed upon dain- 
ties every day, shared them only with his housekeeper ; 
and far from finding myself any nearer the archbishop’s 
stews, I was only permitted to smell those of the cura. 
My allowance was a small loaf of bread, and a string of 
onions every four days, with a scanty puchero on Sun- 
day; and while I was half starved, the cura would say, 
‘ Lazaro, you young rogue, major vida tienes que el 
papa, thou livest better than the pope.’ 

«“ But hunger sharpens the wits; I set my ingenuity 
to work, and speedily discovered a method of bettering 
my condition. All my master’s provisions were kept in 
a closet, and the door of this closet hunger devised a 
means of opening; but I resolved that the theft should 
lie at another door than mine; and every night I made 
a tolerable meal in my master’s storehouse, by nibbling 
round his bread, and cheese, and bacon, so that the rats 
and the mice got all the blame, and I secured a double por- 
tion; for the cura never failed, after roundly abusing 
the secret thieves, to pare off all the nibbled parts, and 
hand them to me, saying, ‘ Eat, Lazaro, you rogue, gue 
el raton cosa limpia es, rats are clean things.’ ” 

* The curate was mistaken in this opinion ; it is only 
tue pope who possesses this power. 


— 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Wherein the barber makes further progress in the good opinion 
of the reader, who is advised not to read this chapter unless 
he considers laughter an agreeable exercise. 

“ One day, about this time, after I had been employed 
in cleaning the ornaments on the major altar in the 
church, I stole on tiptoe into the sacristy ; God forgive 
me for my intention,—a slice of salted cod at breakfast, 
had made me thirsty, and the sacramental cup I knew 
was brimful. I had scarcely entered the sacristy, when 
I heard the footstep of the cura pass through the church, 
and I had only time to hide myself under the petticoats 
of the virgin of St. Pilar, when my master entered the 
sacristy, accompanied by a stranger dressed as a pilgrim, 
| who, after the door had been shut, produced from below 
his habit a small wooden box, which he opened, and put 
into my master’s hand. 

“You perceive,’ said the stranger, ‘that it is as 
withered as the ear of an antediluvian ass—it would de- 
ceive the very devil.’ 

«“ ¢ Hush,’ said the cura, ‘recollect where you are,’ 
at the same time glancing towards the virgin of St. Pilar, 
whose petticoats slightly moved, and crossing himself— 
‘it is not necessary that it deceive the devil, if it but de- 
ceive the superior of the Carthusian convent.’ 

« « How much am I to get for it?’ said the pretended 
| pilgrim. 
| « «That must depend,’ said the cura, ‘ upon the value 

put upon it by the superior of the Carthusians ; put up 
| the ass’s ear, and we will go together to the convent,— 
| surely an ear of the ass that made the triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem, must be worth half the convent trea- 
sury;’ and as my worthy master so delivered himself, he 
turned towards the virgin, as was his usual custom on 
leaving the sacristy, made his genuflection, and crossed 
| himself. Whether it might be the ludicrous contrast 
| between the sanctified face with which my master, from 
habit, paid his respects to the virgin, and the smile and 
roguish wink with which he had received the box from 
| the pilgrim, that roused my risible faculties, I am not 

able to tell ; but I burst into an immoderate fit of laugh- 
|ter. At first my master trembled from head to foot, and 
| crossed himself as fast as ever thumb could move; but 

_ common sense soon came in place of superstition ; for 

| if the virgin of St. Pilar had thought fit to show her 

displeasure by laughing, the laughter would certainly 

not have proceeded from under her petticoats. In short, 
| the cura discovered all; and dragging me from my 
| hiding place, and telling me to remain in the sacristy till 
he returned, he went out and locked the door. 

“T expected nothing less when he returned than an 
unmerciful beating; and was therefore greatly and 
| agreeably surprised, when again entering the sacristy, 
| he addressed me thus—‘I perceive, Lazaro, that thou 
art an ingenious, as well as a gluttonous youngster: 
for thou not only makest the rats and mice hide thy de- 
linquencies, but even the petticoats of the virgin of St. 
Pilar cover both thee and them; thou hast heard what 
passed betwixt me and the pilgrim ?” 

«“ ¢T heard all,’ said I, ‘and saw’—‘ No matter what 
thou sawest,’ interrupted he, ‘I may have occasion for 
thy services; be discreet and secret; henceforth thou 
shalt dine at my table every day,’ and so saying, he 
walked out of the sacristy. 

«“ This was the most agreeable change in the world ; 
| the cura’s stews, though scarcely equal to those of the 
| Duque de San Carlos, were delicious to one who had 
| been obliged to nibble for six months like a mouse; my 
| master loaded me with kindness; and one day, when we 
| were in the sacristy together, he made me his confidant. 
| «he monks of the Carthusian convent,’ said he, ‘are 
making a collection of relics; the superior, tiene mas 
dinero que ingenio, has more money than brains—and 
we, who are wiser and poorer, diminish his treasury, and 
stock his reliquary. Harkee, Lazaro,’ continued he, 
‘the fool is not yet satisfied; thou art not wanting in 
wit: my invention is nigh exhausted—the ass’s ear was 
a last effort, and proved a hit; but if thou canst think 
of any thing new, half the profits shall descend into thy 
empty pockets.’ 











* The images of the virgins and female saints in the 
convents and churches, are arrayed in garments so ample 
that an excellent shelter might be found where the bar- 
ber sought it. 











“ This was encouragement, and I set my brains to 
work forthwith. One day passing through one of the 
streets on the outskirts of the city, I saw a cock stand- 
ing upon the wall of the Franciscan convent garden, and 
I said to myself, * Que alegria, for a happy thought 
struck me. When it was dark I stule from my master’s 
house, and making my way to the garden of the Fran- 
ciscan convent, I surprised a cock in the hen-roost; and 
next day finding myself alone with my master, I pro- 
duced a cock’s tongue, and said, ‘ what will hinder you 
from placing this in the reliquary of the Carthusian con- 
vent, as the tongue of the cock that crew to St. Peter 

“ «’T' is too fresh and too red,’ said the cura. 

«“<¢ Put it in the stewpan,’ said I— ’t will frizzle as 
dry as if it had not crowed for a century.’ 

« «Thou ’rt a marvel,’ cried the cura, ‘let me embrace 
thee, and so—’”’ but just as the barber had proceeded 
thus far with his story, chancing to glance towards the 
place where we had left our mules, they were no where 
to be seen. ‘ We must go in search of them,” said the 
barber; “ and besides, the sun gets lower; and unless 
we jog on, we shall scarcely reach Lapiche before dark ; 
my story is a long one, and if you have found any 
amusement in it, we ll resume it another time,” and so 
tying up our wallets, and taking another draught from 
the wine-skin, we rose and went in search of our mules. 
They had strayed a long way ; but at last we discovered 
them taking their siesta under the partial shade of a 
sand bank ; and, mounting our beasts, we continued our 
ourney. 


—=— 
CHAPTER X. 


In which the author continues his journey, and reaches the site 
of “the inconceivable adventure of the windmills,” respect 
ing which, and other matters related by Cervantes, he holds 
the reader for a Jittle in conversation. 


As we trotted slowly on, I enquired of my companion 
to which scene of the knigit’s adventures he meant to 
conduct me first? 

“ That,” said the barber, “is a natural question; for 
although we wish to follow the track of Don Quixote, 
yet, as he made two sallies from his village, and as we 
make only one, it might be expected that we should be 
forced to make choice of a first scene; however, it so 
happens that this is unnecessary, because no one has 
ever been able to discover the inn which he mistook for 
a castle, and in which the ceremony of knighthood was 
performed; and we have, therefore, no choice but to 
make for Lapiche, and the windmills, which doubtless 
furnished the first adventure in the second sally.” 

“Ts it supposed, then,” said I, “ that the inn never 
had any existence, excepting in the imagination of Cer- 
vantes ?” 

“Tt existed,” said the barber, reining in his mule, and 
looking at me as if I had uttered some profanation—* as 
surely as’—he was going to say as surely as the knight 
himself existed; but after a moment’s hesitation he said 
— as surely as Cervantes himself existed.” 

There is little doubt, however, that the inn in ques- 
tion is fictitious; there is no solitary house on this 
track ; and between Miguel Esteban and Puerto Lapiche 
there is no village. 

It wanted yet about an hour of sunset, when, upon a 
small elevation that lay at some little distance to the left, 
I descried four windmills; at the same moment the 
barber laid hold of my bridle, and pointed to the still 
existing memorials of “ the inconceivable adventure of 
the windmills ;” and as we rode nearer, and the great 
sails were seen moving slowly round, the knight of La 
Mancha seemed to be at my side—I saw him turn to- 
wards his worthy squire, and heard him say, * Look 
there, friend Sancho, and behold thirty or forty outrage- 
ous giants with whom I intend to engage in battle: fly 
not, ye base and cowardly miscreants, for he is but a 
single knight who now attacks you.” 

“There are there,” said I, turning to the barber, 
“only four windmills; was it a part of the knight's de- 
lusion that he should perceive thirty or forty ?” 

“ Partly it might be so,” said the barber; “ but I my- 
self recollect when fourteen, in place of four windmills 
were to be seen there; the neighbouring country was 
then more # corn country than it is now, for the cultiva- 
tion of saffron has supplanted that of corn, and there is 
therefore less occasion for windmills.” 
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It does not appear that the Knight of La Mancha en- 
tered Puerto Lapiche; for after the adventure with the 
windmills, he sojourned with the goat-herds, when the 
story of the shepherdess Marcella is told ; and he then 
journeyed to tle inn which he mistook for a castle,—not 
that in which he was dubbed a knight, but that in which 
Sancho was tossed in a blanket. I did not think it ne- 
cessary, however, to follow the footsteps of Don Quixote 
so rigidly, as to avoid the town, and make my bed with 
the cow-herds, or under a tuft of trees; and my friend 
the barber yet retained as much of his original propen- 
sities as led hin to prefer the prospect of a savoury 
stew, to any thing that our wallet could have offered 





him. 

As we entered Puerto Lapiche, I noticed that all the 
women of the lower orders wore the skirts of their pet- 
ticoats thrown over their heads; this is the universal 
custom in La Mancha, the mantilla being used only by 
the upper classes ; and it explains a passage in Don 
Quixote which would otherwise be obscure. 

Sancho, when upon one occasion he returns home, 
endeavours to persuade his wife Theresa, to accept with 
a good grace the honours in store for ber, when he shall 
have obtained the government of the island: he tells 
her how great a lady she will then be, and that she must 
make up her mind to the transformation. But Theresa 
replies, “ Neither will I put it in the power of those 
who see me dressed like a countess or governor’s lady to 
say, Mind, Mrs. Pork-feeder, how proud she looks! it 
was but yesterday she toiled hard at the distaff; and 
went to mass with the tail of her gown above her head, 
instead of a veil.” It is worthy of remark, that no 
where in Don Quixote is there a word spoken in praise 
of the beauty of the women of La Mancha; “ hale,” 
or “buxom wench,” are the highest expressions that 
the veracity of Cervantes permitted him to use, for to 
have spoken of them in other terms, would have been a 
departure from truth. «I'he flower of Castilian maids” 
sounds well in poetry; but a Castilian maid, or a maid 
of La Mancha, which is the same thing, is a coarse, 
brown, ill-favoured personage, who in any other country 
would retain her maiden distinction during life. 

It was almost dark when we alighted at the door of 
the posada; my companion took charge of the mules, 
and [ groped my way into the kitchen, the only habit- 
able place in a posada, How dillerent is the reception 
one meets on arriving at a French or an English inn! 
Ata Spanish posada, no busiling waiter, with his nap- 
kin, bows you into the house; no smart demoiselle drops 
a curtsey, and leads the traveller forward with the glance 
of her black eyes. In the Spanish posada, the traveller 
is wele: med by nobody ; ts received by nobody ; is never 
asked bis pleasure, or what are his wants; he is left to 
feel his way along a stone wall, and is at last directed 
to the kitchen by a glare of light from the fire, which is 
kindled on the floor. It is a curious fact, too, that the 
rank of the traveller makes no dillerence in his recep- 
tion, There is not one kind of welcome for the gentle- 
man traveller, another tor the coach traveller, and another 
for the visiter of low degree. All ranks find their level 
in a Spanish posaca; no separate tebles are set; no dis- 
tinctive honours are paid ; there is no scale of civility ; 
the caballere, the merchant, the muleteer, are alike left 
to shift for themselves, 

—-— 
CHAPTER XI. 
Showing the extraordinary popularity of Cervantes in Spain. 


When I entered the posada, I found eight or ten mule- 
teers at supper round a table, upon which stood a huge 
basin, whose fumes announced a stew that might not 
indeed vie in delicacy with those of either the Duque 
de San Carlos, or the cura Cirillo, but which had mar- 
vellous attraction to one who had been indebted only to 
his wallet for a day’s living. There was a vacant place ; 
I seated myself among the muleteers, and soon began, 
like the rest, to fish out of the basin with my clasp-knife, 
one buge piece after another. Meanwhile, the barber, 
who had been looking after the mules, made his appear- 
ance, und he too contrived to squeeze himself into a 
place. 

Hitherto I had been a person of no importance ; but 
the arrival of the barber and bis opening discourse raised 
me a thousand per cent. in the estimation of all the com- 


pony. 
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| Gentlemen,” said he, when there was nothing left 
| to be fished out of the stew, “the caballero who does 
| us the honour to sup with us, has traveled from the tre- 
motest corner of the earth, to see the country of Don 
Quixote.” Immediately upon this announcement being 
made, every eye was turned upon me; the landlord, who 
was seated upon a distant bench smoking, took his little 
paper cigar out of his mouth, and approached the table ; 
even the girl who was stirring some mess over the fire, 
ceased her stirring, and turned round ; the long-spouted 
crystal gilded bottle was pushed towards me; and an 
old man who appeared half asleep, offered a leaf of In- 
dian corn to roll my tobacco in. I never was treated 
with civility in a Spanish posada before. One of these 
acts of civility requires a word of explanation for those 
who have never been in Spain. Black bottles are rarely 
seen there: wine is either drunk out of the skin, or 
emptied intoa crystal vessel, shaped like a coffee-pot, 
with a long spout, in the using of which an ingenious 
talent is displayed. The Spaniard does not put the spout 
into his mouth, but holds the vessel above; and the 
greater distance from which he can direct the stream 
with precision into his mouth, the greater is the merit. 
The reader must also be informed that the Spaniards 
generally make their cigars at the time they smoke, by 
wrapping up some tobacco in thin paper; but the inner 
leaf of the Indian corn is preferred. 

It is certainly a curious fact, but one well worthy of 
being recorded, that of the eight or ten muleteers with 
| whom I shared the stew in this posada, not one of the 
| number was ignorant of Don Quixote and his doings,— 
| nor of the claims of Cervantes to the veneration of his 
| countrymen, In a country where book learning is so 
| scantily diffused, and where so few of the lower orders 
| are educated, one might imagine that any thing like 
| minute knowledge of the work of Cervantes would be a 
| miracle. It is true, that there is no English novel so 
bound up with the manners and scenery of the country, 
{ 
| 
f 





| —none so powerful in genius,—none of such brilliant 
invention—so rich in all that stamps a work with im- 
mortality, as this production of Cervantes ; and that in 
al! this, no proof can be offered so strong as that which 
‘arises from the fact J have stated—the more universal 
and more intimate knowledge of the adventures of Don 
| Quixote, which is found to pervade all ranks in Spain, 
| than any similar kind of knowledge existing among the 
| peasantry of perhaps any other country in Europe. I 
| never omitted an opportunity,—not in La Mancha only, 
| but in other parts remote from the scene of Don Quixote’s 
| exploits, —of ascertaining the existence of this know- 
| ledge ; and I believe I may safely say, that I never men- 
| tioned Don Quixote to a muleteer, or a peasant of any 
| condition, without finding myself understood ; an igno- 
| rant stare was never the answer I received ; and I think 
| | may even go so far as to assert, that I never found any 
| one unacquainted with the name of Cervantes. I should 
| certainly say, that the popularity of any other author, 
in any other country, is absolutely nothing, in compari- 
| son with the popularity of Cervantes in Spain. 
| So much civility as I received in this posada deserved 
| some return; and a measure or two of superior val de 
| peiias, which the innkeeper produced at my bidding, es- 
tablished me more and more in the hearts of the com- 
| pany ; for be it known, that although in comparison with 
| other nations, the Spaniards are a sober people, they are 
| not insensible to the attractions of a measure of wine: 
and here again we find Cervantes just in his portraiture 
of tastes and manners; for Sancho is represented as 
| showing much affection for the wine-skin; and in the 
| supper with the goatherds, of which both the knight and 
| the squire partook, the wine-cup was a vessel of so much 
| importance, that it was the duty of one individual to 
| hand it about. 





—<—> 
CHAPTER XII. 

Which explains and illustrates some things that need explana- 
tion, and proves the necessity of traveling in the footsteps of 
Don Quixote; and wherein also the barber resumes his story. 

Next morning, betimes, the barber called me from my 
slumbers. “ Rozinante and Dapple are waiting,” cried 
he, thrusting his comical face over the door,* “ and the 





* In many of the chambers in the posadas and ventas, 
the door is only a half door, leaving an open space at 


| commerce with the new world. 
| Lapiche, Don Quixote says, “there we shall have our 
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squire waits permission to store his wallet for the jour- 
ney; "tis a good day’s journey to the inn where Sancho 
was tossed in a blanket, and a bad road it is for robbers; 
so we had best be jogging, that we may end our journey 
before dark.” 

I was ready in a trice; and having swallowed a cup 
of chocolate, that wafted a fragrance like that which 
comes fiom the Spice Islands,* we mounted our mules, 
and rode out of Puerto Lapiche. It was Sunday morn- 
ing, and all the inhabitants were in the streets waiting 
the summons to repair to mass; and a miserably poor 
population seemed that of Puerto Lapiche, with the old 
tattered brown cloaks, and black caps fitting close to the 
head. How different from a holiday turn out in France! 
But to any one who has traveled through Connaught 
and Munster, or who, after traveling through La Mancha, 
may visit these parts of Ireland, the resemblance between 
the population of a Milesian and of a Castilian country 
town, will appear very striking. 

It was a charming morning when we sallied out of 
Puerto Lapiche; and although the country upon which 
we entered on leaving it was any thing but beautiful, it 
was still the country; and where is the country that 
does not smile beneath the rays of the new risen sun, 
and the azure of cloudless skies,—even the sickly olive 
looked well ; and the lilac flowers of the rosemary loaded 
the air with their sharp fragrance. 

The abundance of rosemary in these parts illustrates 
the truth of a passage in Don Quixote. When the 
knight abides in the goatherds’ shed, Sancho speaks 
of the wound his master has received from the encounter 
with the windmills, and wishes for a balsam to cure it; 
and the goatherds immediately tell him to be under no 
uneasiness, for they possess a cure for it at hand, and 
they accordingly make a balsam of the leaves of rose- 
mary, “ which grew plentifully around the shed ;” and 
this is true not only to nature, but to Spanish usage, for 
the rosemary leaf bruised, and mixed with oil, is used 
in La Mancha for such injuries as that which Don 
Quixote received in his battle with the windmills. 

A knight errant traveling in these days through La 
Mancha, would find a lack of adventures, even if, like 
Don Quixote, he construed every natural occurrence into 
an occasion for the exercise of his profession. Spain, 
in the days of Cervantes, was more a traveled country 
than it is now; not by foreigners, but by natives; To- 
ledo was then a populous and flourishing city, and the 
cities of the south were eminent on account of their 
In approaching Puerto 


hearts’ content of adventures,’’ and when he finds him- 
self on the highway he says, “ we shall be up to our 
elbows in adventure ;” but now-a-days not a traveller is 
to be scen in the neighbourl.ood of Puerto Lapiche,— 
no Biscayans traveling in coaches,—nor Toledo mer- 
chants on their way to Murcia to buy silks ; only trains 
of mules are met, and country people going out to labour. 
So faithful are the pictures of Cervantes, that when we 
find any contradiction between his sketches and the reali- 
ties we see around, we feel inclined to enquire into the 
cause, as if the work of Cervantes were the journal of 
a traveller, and not the creation of a novelist; but this 
is the highest compliment we can pay to his immortal 
production. This observation arises from seeing no 
cows or cattle in La Mancha; whereas, Cervantes on 
one occasion introduces his hero into the company of 
cow-herds. This little difficulty I cannot pretend to ex- 
plain ; all the husbandry of La Mancha is performed by 
mules; and even if there were cows in La Mancha, 
they would have been in their summer pastures in the 
sierras, at the time when Don Quixote perambulated La 
Mancha, which is stated to have been the month of July. 
Flocks of sheep, however, are occasionally seen; and in 
this morning’s journey, a large flock grazing at the foot 
of a hillock could not but remind me of the celebrated 
adventure of the Knight of La Mancha, and his previous 
address to Sancho. « Seest thou that cloud of dust be- 
fore us? the whole of it is raised by a vast army com- 
posed of various and innumerable nations that are 





* The following is the composition of Spanish choco- 
late :—to six pounds of the nut are added three pounds 
and a half of sugar; seven pods of vanillas; one pound 
and a half of Indian corn; half a pound of cinnamon ; 
six cloves; one drachm of capsicum, and a small quan- 
tity of musk. 
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marching that way.” These words I chanced to repeat 
aloud; and the barber, who was then in advance of me, 
hearing them, turned about his mule, and said, “ I per- 
ceive that Iam not the only one who looks upon the | 
adventure with the flock of sheep as one of the most 
admirable inventions of the author.” 

«It is,” replied I, “ one of the most excellent, for in it 
Cervantes has carried as far as it was possible, the delu- 
sion of his hero; and has made the boldest experiment 
upon our sympathies.” 

«“ And yet in truth,” said the barber, turning round 
upon his beast, and looking towards the sheep, which 
chanced to be then crossing the road, and were raising a | 
cloud of dust, “ ’t was after all no such great delusion.” 
And sometimes discoursing in this manner, and some- 
times musing, we journeyed on at a small trot, till the 
sun getting high, we began to think of shelter ; and soon 
after, a small tuft of trees presenting itself, we dismount- 
ed as we had done the day before, left our mules to their | 
inclination, untied the wallet, and took the stopper out | 
of the wine-skin—and seating ourselves among the saf- 
fron flowers, which in these parts grew plentifully, tint- 
ing all the fields with a bluish garment, applied with 
assiduity to the agreeable task, which was not despised 
even by the self-denying knight of the rueful counte- 
nance, who says to his squire, “ see if thou hast got any 
thing in thy wallet.” 

« And now, Mr. Barber,” said I, when the wallet 
began to grow somewhat lighter, and the wine-skin to 
get lankish, “ suppose you indulge me with the conclu- 
sion of your story—for judging by what I have already 
heard, I am certain it must contain many diverting inci- | 
dents, and I long to hear how you became a barber in 
Miguel Esteban, and so great an admirer of Don 
Quixote.” 

« As for my admiration of the invention of Cervantes,” 
replied the barber, « I believe there is no one in La Man- 
cha, no one in Castile, scarcely any one in Spain, who 
thinks less highly of it, or more highly of it than my- 
self; and as for the circumstance that settled me as a 
barber in Miguel Esteban, I ought to have told you in 
the beginning of my story, that although my father and 
my mother lived in Manzanares, my grandfather and his | 
father and grandfather before him, were barbers in Mi- | 
guel Esteban.” 

“ Then,” said I, interrupting the barber, “I am possi- | 
bly at this moment speaking to the identical descendant 
of Master Nicholas !” 

“’T is that possibility,” replied the barber, “that fixed 
me in Miguel Esteban ; for when I came to know the 
history of the knight: of La Mancha, in the manner you 
shall afterwards learn, and reflected, that I might be the 
descendant of Master Nicholas, and that the line of bar- | 
bers was broken, I felt it a duty to step into my grand- | 
father’s shoes when he died, at the age of eighty, in the | 
identical house where you first accosted me ; but before | 
continuing my story, and returning to the cura Cirillo, I 
find I must indulge myself with a nap, for I have dined 
heartily, and feel heavy; and by the softness of this 
wine-skin under my head, its contents appear to be well 
drained ; jog me when I have slept long enough, and | 

you shall then, since it pleases you, hear the continua- | 
tion of my story.” And so for the present, the barber | 
lies sleeping under a tuft of trees; I will allow him half | 
an hour for his siesta, and then— 


——<— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The subject of which, is Don Quixote’s adventure with the goat- | 
° 
herds. 


While the barber lay snoring, I stretched myself upon 
the little hillock formed by the roots of one of the trees; 
not to sleep, but as it is said of Don Quixote, “like a 
hare,” with my eyes open, ruminating upon the agree- 
able nature of the journey I had undertaken, upon the 
light which such a journey throws on the pages of Cer- 
vantes, and now and then smiling at the recollection of 
the barber’s story, and the invention of the cock’s tongue, 
and anticipating the sequel of the history : and so the 
half hour [ had promised to allow the barber passed | 
away, and another good quarter added to it. It was now 
time to awake my sleeping companion, for the balf hour 
spent in familiar intercourse with the contents of our 
bag, and another half hour consumed by the siesta, had 
left but one half hour more for the continuation of the 





saying, “ Rise, friend Sancho, let us not waste in un- 
profitable idleness, the precious time that God hath 
vouchsafed to us,” he opened his eyes, which soon as- 
sumed their comical twinkle, and sat up, a new. man, as 
every Spaniard is who has erjoyed his siesta. 

“ Mr. Barber,” said I, when I perceived that he was 


thoroughly awake, “ curiosity has been upon the rack all | 


the time you have been asleep, to learn the issue of the 


story ; and so jogging the barber, as I had promised, and | 


{ 


experiment upon the cock’s tongue, and I am all im- | 


patience to hear if your trick succeeded with the Car- 
thusian.” But the barber, who was always more occu- 
pied with Don Quixote than with any thing else, without 
noticing my observation, looked enquiringly around him, 
and particularly at the clump of trees which sheltered 
us from the sun, and said, “ so intently have my thoughts 
been fixed upon the contents of the bag and the wine- 
skin, that I have only this moment discovered we have 
selected, by mere accident, the identical spot where Don 
Quixote was entertained by the goatherds. You per- 
ceive that these are not olive but ilex trees, and that one 
of them is a cork tree.” 

“I perceive that what you say is true,” replied I ; * but 
how does this prove that the cow-herds’ shed stood 
here ?” 


« By the most certain evidence in the world,” said the | 
“You cannot have forgotten that after Don | 


barber. 
Quixote and Sancho had, ‘ with keen appetite and in- 
finite relish, solaced their stomachs’ with goat’s flesh, 
‘the herds spread upon their skins great quantities of 
acorns ;’ and that it was upon the display of these, that 
the knight ‘took up a handful, and after looking at them 


attentively,’ began his famous eulogium upon the golden | 
age— Happy age and happy days, to which the ancients | 
gave the name of golden:’ and in the same place, we | 


read that one of the wine-skins ‘ was hung upon a cork 
tree.’ Now,” continued the barber, “ it so happens, that 
throughout all this part of La Mancha, here, in this part 
alone, are ilex trees or cork trees to be found together ; 
and here, therefore, Cervantes must have placed the goat- 
herds’ shed.” 

The barber was probably right. Scarce'y any where 
on the plains of La Mancha, have I seen any other trees 


than olives ; but the reader requires to be in‘ormed that | 
the acorns spoken of in the translations of Don Quixote, 


are not the acorns of our English oak, which is rarely 


which is sometimes called the evergreen oak: and this 
name, as well as the similarity in the appearance of the 


| found in Spain, but the ilex nut or fruit of the ilex, | 


two fruits, may excuse the translation into the word | 


acorn. ‘The guat-herds’ were not singular in spreading 
these acorns upon their table ; wherever the ilex 1s abun- 
dant, its fruit forms an article of sustenance for both man 
and beast. In all the markets of Andalusia, as well as 
of La Mancha, baskets full of ilex nuts are exposed for 
sale, and almost every peasant has a pocket half filled 
with them, though, indeed, in the date districts, dates 
take the place of ilex nuts. Sancho it appears was not 
neglectful of the acorns, for while his master delivered 
his harangue, “he kept his teeth employed upon the 


acorns.” 


And now having assented to the proof offered by the | 


barber, that we were sitting on the spot where the knight 
of La Mancha delivered his celebrated harangue; and 


having mused a few moments, seeing in imagination the 
simple goat-herds ‘istening to the extravagant rhapsody | 


of the knight, while Sancho, heedless of the fine speech, 
munched his acorns; and hearing him repeat to his 
sheepskin clothed audience the distich of the ballad— 
«“ For never sure was any knight 
So served by damsel or by dame, 
As Lancelot, that man of might, 

When he at first from Britain came—” 
I again expressed my anxiety to be made acquainted 
with the sequel of the barber’s story; and he, without 
further preface or apology, took up the thread of his nar- 
rative in the following manner. 


—<>— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


In which the barber continues his story, and shows that a young 
head is no match for an old one. 


“T think I broke off my relation just where my master, | 


the cura, expressed his satisfaction at the excellence of | 
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my contrivance ; the experiment succeeded to admira- 


tion. ‘The cura found a half starved wretch to personate 
a pilgrim from Judea, and to carry the relic to the Car. 
thusian convent; and as for me, | was the happiest serv- 
Ing boy in Castile. [ already counted upon a hundred 
pistoles as my share of the adventure ; and continually 
chinked the quartos that lay in the bottom of my pocket, 
fancying them so many ounces of gold.* All this day 
my treated had been a his 
words slipped out like oil ; so savoury was his stew, that 


master me as if I canon; 
it might have been prepared in the archbishop’s kitchen, 
and the most delicate morsels found their way to my 
plate. 

«“«¢TJ,azaro,’ said the cura, ‘thou art a promising young 
fellow ; and if thy ingenuity but hold out, thou canst 
not exhaust it without filling thy pockets. As for thy 
first essay,’ continued he, ‘thou art not to blame for the 
avarice of the superior of the Carthusians, who has 
valued the relic somewhat less highly than we expected ; 
next time we'll make a better bargain. Here is thy 
share, Lazaro,’ putting four durost into my palm, and 
closing my fingers fast upon them; ‘thou never pos- 
sessed so much money in all thy life before.’ 

“T had sense enough to say nothing, for just at that 
moment casting my eye towards the window, which 
looked up the Calle de San Pasqual, I perceived the 
messenger who had been sent to the Carthusian convent 
with the relic, hastening towards our gate, and evidently 
concealing something bulky under his habit. Feigning 
some sudden cause for absenting myself, I invented an 
excuse to the cura, whose eyes seemed as if they were 
already beginning to acknowledge the power of a sur- 
feit; and making the best of my way down the stairs, I 
arrived at the gate just in time to receive the pilgrim. 

“¢ Friend,’ said I, ‘ my master, who is now enjoying 
his siesta, enjoined me before he dropped asleep, that if 
you should return from the Carthusian convent before 
he awoke, I might receive for him what you had brought, 
and give you one tenth part as your recompense ;’ and 
the pretended pilgrim, overjoyed at the hope of receiving 
a sum so much larger than he had any reason to expect, 
put into my hands a leathern purse, which he said con- 
tained twelve thousand reals in gold ;+ and hastily open- 
ing the purse, and counting into his hand one tenth part 
of that sum, I addressed him in these words: ¢ Friend 
pilgrim,’ said I, ‘of all the money that thou hast given 
me in this purse, [ do not intend that one peseta shall 
ever find its way into the pocket of my master, the cura 
Cirillo. Now hark’ee to what I am going to tell thee! 
either thou or I must leave Toledo; and it depends upon 
thyself, whether thou remainest in Toledo to be hanged, 
on the strength of thy bad character, or leavest it with 
something even added to the round sum thou hast al- 
ready got. Thou art a rogue and a cheat by profession, 
and too old to reform; tiie thing must therefore lie at 
thy door: here are four pieces of eight for thee, in ad- 
dition to what thou hast already gotten. ‘Va te con 
Dios,’ (go in the name of God) ; and so saying, I shut 
the convent gate and returned to my master, whom [ 
found, as I thought, asleep; and stealing up to my own 
garret, I spread out before me the contents of the lea- 
thern purse, and sat down upon the floor beside my trea- 
sure, ringing one piece against another, and placing them 
in all sorts of positions, to please my avaricious eye. 
But while I thus sat contemplating my tiehes, and plan- 
ning a thousand projects for extracting enjoyment from 
them, suddenly the door closed behind me, and the key 
was turned in the lock, The vigilance of the cura, my 
master, had been too wakeful for my inexperience, and 
I was thus imprisoned along with my treasures, And 
now,” said the barber, springing to his feet, * we must 
no longer delay our journey ; there are four good leagues 
yet before us, and my story will be as good to-morrow as 
to-day :” and so tying up our provisions, and taking 
down our wine-skin from the cork tree, where, in imi- 
tation of Sancho, we bad hung it, we went in quest of 
our mules, which had taken a liking to some sweet mar- 
joram that grew ip an adjoining hollow; and having 
mounted our beasts, we set forward upon our journey. 


* A Jarge gold coin, worth sixteen dollars, 
{1 & duro is worth rather more than five francs French, 
+ One hundred aud twenty pounds sterling, 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Treating of the adventure with the Yanguesian carriers, and 
bringin® the reader within sight of the inn which Don Quixote 
mistook for a castle. 


Soon after leaving this spot, we entered upon exten- 
sive olive grounds, which, when the word wood occurs 
in Don Quixote, must be substituted. A thick wood is 
scarcely any where to be found in La Mancha; the olive 
grounds are either scattered with trees, extending over a 
surface of several leagues, or are laid out in long straight 
avenues, at least a mile in length, but are no where in 
La Mancha, scarcely indeed any where in Spain, en- 
titled to the appellation of a wood. Our path over the 
grass lay through these grounds, and a little rivulet which 
had not yet been entirely dried up by the summer heats, 
wandered through the herbage ; and as we trotted gently 
along, side by side, “it was some where in this wood,” 
said the barber, «that the unlucky adventure with the 
Yanguesian carriers took place, when Rozinante was al- 
most battered to death ; the exact spot cannot be deter- 
mined; but it was in ‘a delightful spot, overgrown with 
verdant grass, and watered by a cool and pleasant stream,’ 
and as these are somewhat rare in La Mancha, we can- 
not greatly err in laying the scene in this wood.” 

«“ That was an unlucky adventure,” said I, “for the 
knight and the squire, as well as for Rozinante.” 

«“ But,” said the barber, “ Cervantes had his meaning 
in it; an unlucky adventure illustrates character as well 
as a more fortunate one. The affection of Sancho for 
his master, and of both for their dumb beasts, is well 
exemplified in it. Sancho is as faithful to his master as 
Don Quixote is to his mistress; and the only difference 
between the benevolence of the knight and the squire is, 
that the benevolence of the squire is lavished upon his 
ass, while that of his master spreads itself over the whole 
human race.” 

“Truly, Mr. Barber,” said I, “ thou art a philosopher, 
and fit to write a commentary upon your favourite au- 
thor; but, for my part, much as I admire the moral and 
serious excellences of the book, I cannot he!p regarding 
its humour as its chief distinction.” 

“In that opinion,” said the barber, “ your grace will 
find few persons in Spain to agree with you; the hu- 
mour is only incidental. Iam the only person in Mi- 
guel Esteban who possesses a copy ; every Sunday night 
I read it aloud. Do not doubt that the audience is large, 
but no one laughs, though every one admires.” 

“Then,” said I,“ Miguel Esteban is a village of 
stoics.” But I am sensible that the barber spoke the 
truth; the Spaniards are not a laughing people: I have 
already given some instances of the admiration of the 
Spaniards for Don Quixote, and I could easily add many 
more ; but if they perceive humour in it, they do not 
look upon it as that kind of humour which ought to 
produce Jaughter. One day, when speaking of Don 
Quixote to a highly gifted and well informed man, he 
said, “the point of the work consists in the opposition 
between the characters of the knight and the squire ; 
and this opposition arises from the contrast between 
knowledge and ignorance: I find much in this contrast 
to induce reflection ; but little to provoke laughter.” 

We had now left the olive grounds behind us; and 
passing over some saffron fields, we gained the high road, 
in which we continued to travel leisurely until near sunset, 
without passing through any village, or seeing even so 
much as one house; for, between Puerto Lapiche and 
Manzanares there is no town, and only one inn, that 
which we now approached, and which Don Quixote 
mistook for a castle. 

— 
CHAPTER XVI. 

Which must be read by all who desire to know more of the inn 
which Don Quixote mistook for a castle; or who are desirous 
of reading the outset of Polinario’s histury. 

In every particular, the Venta de Querada reminds 
the traveller of those scenes with which it is associated 
in his memory. It was in the “ court-yard” of this inn 
that Sancho was tossed in a blanket; and it is still en- 
tered by a yard. The yard too had gates, for “ Sancho 
clapped heels to his ass, and the inn gate being thrown 
open, he sallied forth ;”’ and the yard has gates yet: it 
was also surrounded by a low wall; for we read that 
«the valiant knight, finding the gate shut, rode round in 
search of some other entrance, and when he approached 





the yard wall, which was not very high, he perceived 
the disagreeable joke they were practising upon his 
squire ;” and if at this day, the same joke were practised 
in the court-yard of the venta de Querada, it might still 
be seen outside of the wall. With such resemblances 
and reminiscences, it is not then to be wondered at, that 
when I rode into the yard, accompanied by the barber, I 
readily conjured up the image of the lantern-jawed knight 
holding grave parley with the innkeeper, who demanded 
payment of his bill, and calling him “a saucy publican 
and a blockhead to boot,” while he was brandishing his 
pitchfork, and sallying out of the inn. 

It so happened, too, that my reminiscences of the 
scenes in this inn, were more strongly awakened by the 
circumstance of the serving maid, who acted as groom, 
being an Asturian. Every one recollects Maritornes, 
whose assignation with the carrier was the occasion of 
Don Quixote’s amorous address to the supposed “ beau- 
teous and high-born lady,” when he mistook her for the 
daughter of the governor of the castle, and which mis- 
take led also to the belabouring of the carcasses both of 
the knight and his squire. Cervantes describes this 
Maritornes as a “servant maid from the Asturias, re- 
markable for her capacious countenance, and somewhat 
short of seven hands from head to foot.” Far from its 
being uncommon to find a servant maid from the Astu- 
rias, nothing is more usual in Castile; buat this only 
shows, at the same time, the truth of all Cervantes’ pic- 
tures, and the similitude between the usages of Spain in 
his days and in ours. These Asturian serving maids are 
remarkable for their breadth of countenance, and their 
shortness and rotundity of form; and she into whose 
care I delivered my mule, was a fit representative of 
Maritornes. 

The kitchen in this venta was not, as our last night’s 
quarters had been, crowded with muleteers ; when I en- 
tered I saw but one stranger, who stood with his back 
to a blazing, crackling fire, smoking his cigar. He was 
a magnificent specimen of a Castilian peasant; tall, 
finely limbed, well proportioned, and, although muscular, 
yet somewhat slight in his make, and combining, with 
an appearance of considerable strength, all the marks of 
extraordinary activity. Iam particular in my description 
of this man, because he proved to be an extraordinary 
and well known character—no other than the celebrated 
Polinario, the notorious brigand; once the terror and 
the scourge of Spain, now a reformed character. I never 
in my life spent a more agreeable evening than this, 
which I did with Polinario and the barber; and while I 
listened to his interesting recitals, I forgot, for the first 
time, the chief object of my journey. 

But I must endeavour to make the reader a partaker 
in the enjoyment of thisevening. I soon perceived, that 
the barber, my companion, and the brigand, were not 
unknown to each other; and when my companion re- 
tired to look after his mules, I took an opportunity of 
slipping into the yard, and of requesting him to try if 
he could not prevail with Polinario, to give us some little 
sketch of his life, which he not only promised me that 
he would request, but also promised that I should be 
gratified. Accordingly, when the barber returned to the 
kitchen, and when we had all three taken our places on 
a couple of low benches, with a capacious measure of 
wine before us, which was briskly passed from the one 
to the other, “« Friend,” said the barber, “it is curious 
enough, that not twenty-four hours have elapsed since, 
when conversing with this caballero, who is traveling 
through La Mancha that he may see with his own eyes, 
the spots which are immortalised by the exploits of Don 
Quixote, I told him, that if he shuuld have the good for- 
tune in our rambles, to fall in with Polinario, he could 
give us a history of the most singular exploits that any 
man had performed since the days of Don Quixote. 
What say’st thou, friend? I am all but pledged to the 
caballero for thy compliance.” 

“Truly,” replied the brigand, “’tis not a thing I’m 
over fond of; past days are past and over with me: Poli- 
nario the robber, and Polinario, paid by the king to guard 
his mail against robbers, are different men; and Poli- 
nario that zs, would not unwillingly forget Polinario that 
was; for the charms of the life led by Polinario that 
was, are almost strong enough temptation to induce him 
that és, to put his neck againin jeopardy. Nevertheless, 
as we appear to be settled here for the next three or four 
hours, I'll not be niggardly : the caballero will no doubt 
renew the wine measure; and before we ’ve drained it, 








you ’ll have had more than enough of my exploits ;” 
and so, having called for another, and more capacious 
measure, gave us the following curious recital. 


a 
CHAPTER XVII. 


In which Polinario proceeds with his history. 


“T have not much to boast of in my pedigree. A 
rogue, as likely as an honest man, might spring from it; 
though, indeed, the profession followed by my father, 
which was no other than that of jailer and executioner 
in the city of Seville, is not a profession very favourable 
to the increase of rogues. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that he did not bring up the heir of his house in 
that strictly moral way which might have been expected 
from a man whose sole business it was to keep down the 
number of rogues, and rid honest men of their neigh- 
bourhood. I was master of my own time, and was 
allowed to do whatever was agreeable to me, so that I 
early learned to be wilful, the first evidence of which 
was seen in my determination to have no share in my 
father’s business, which was not by any means to my 
liking. 

“I had scarcely attained my fourteenth birthday, when 
one day my father, who chanced to have just then a 
great press of business on his hands, and who up till 
that period had never concerned himself in what man- 
ner I disposed of my time, tapping me smartly on the 
head with the key of the jail, from which he had just 
returned, said, ‘ Pol, boy, I have been thinking that 
thou ’rt an idle rogue, and don’t earn so much as thy 
gazpacho. Business so increases upon me, that | have 
need of an assistant; three rogues are to be hanged to- 
day, and three to-morrow ; and I have just received an 
order to hang that notorious brigand, Campo, the day 
after. What with looking after the prisoners, and mind- 
ing my ropes, and going to mass, I’ve scarce time to eat 
my puchero, and I’m resolved that thou shalt never eat 
another unless thou earnest it.’ 

“Thad already some time resolved upon leaving Se- 
ville, and pushing my fortune, for I had to suffer a good 
deal of unsavoury jesting in regard of my father’s pro- 
fession; so that my father’s harangue made no difference 
in my determination, excepting only that I resolved not 
only to go myself from Seville, but that Campo, who 
would otherwise be hanged the day after the next, should 
accompany me ; for Campo, who had been some time in 
prison, amused and interested me with relating his ex- 
ploits, and I determined to enter the world under the 
guidance of so experienced a band. 

“To all that my father said I made answer, that no- 
thing would be more agreeable to me than to take some 
part of his duties off his hands; and that although I 
was not yet able to use his rope adroitly, ‘ this key,’ said 
I, «I am able to turn in the lock; and if you will look 
after your rope, I’ll undertake to look after those for 
whom it is intended ; so, dear father, take your pleasure; 
eat your puchero in peace; go to mass, if so be vou are 
inclined ; never stay at home on a Monday, when all 
the world’s after the bull-fight, and I’ll warrant you ’Il 
find all snug when you return home to your gazpacho.’ 

« «T don’t doubt it, lad,’ said my father; ‘there’s a 
peseta for thee; Ill see the bulls this afternoon, God 
willing ; and meanwhile look thee well after the rogues.’ 

« «Trust me for that,’ said I; and when my father 
was gone to the bull-fight, I took the key of the jail, and 
went in search of Campo, who was no way loth to profit 
by the disguise I brought him ; and we were soon trudg- 
ing together, at a round pace in the direction of Cor- 
dova. 

“¢ Youngster,’ said Campo, after we had left some 
leagues between us,and Seville, ‘though thou hast saved 
me from hanging for the present, I mean that thou shalt 
earn thy own puchero; and Ill tell thee how to go 
about it.’ 

« «'That’s all I want,’ said I; «I long to eat a puchero 
of my own earning.’ 

«“ «Thou need’st not long a great while,’ said Campo; 
«judging by the state of my owm stomach, thou would’st 
not object to sup.’ 

« « No, indeed,’ said I, «1 want but to be shown the 
way to the pot,’ 

« + An empty pot would furnish an indifferent supper,’ 
said Campo; ‘ what we want is something to put into 
it; but thou ’rt yet but a simpleton; did’st thou hear 
any noise just now in that ilex wood on the left ?” 
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« «Nothing but some grunts,’ said I, ‘and a squeak 
or two.’ 

« + That’s the noise for us,’ said Campo, rubbing his 
hands. ‘Come, my lad, be stirring; bring hither a 
— thou hast done a bolder deed than that this 

ay. 
he this may be considered my entrance into the | 
world, I am particular in my relation : I had no difficulty 
in capturing the materials of our supper, and before an- 
other half hour elapsed, we were in a deep hollow worn 
by a little brook, lying beside a blazing fire, and a steam 
saluting our nostrils that would have been grateful to a 
bishop. 

« «This, said Campo, as he stuffed one huge piece | 
after another into his mouth, ‘ this is better than hang- 
ing: what thinkest thou, little fellow !’ 

« «I think,’ said I, ‘ my father’s pucheros are not fit 
to be eaten.’ 

« «Thou shalt never fare worse,’ said Campo; ‘ only 
take this into thy account, that hanging sometimes turns 
out to be the dessert; and hark’ee, young one, 1 would 
rather not burden my conscience farther; it has near 
about as much as it can conveniently carry. I’m a man 
of honour, and a good catholic, and would not retura 
evil for good. Thou hast saved my neck for the pre- 
sent; and I’d rather not put thee in the way of stand- 
ing my substitute. We are not yet six hours’ walk from 
Seville; go back to thy father; better taste a rope end, 
than dangle at the end of a rope ; ’t will cost thee but a 
beating, and scarce that; for he knows Campo; and 
will conclude that I helped myself to the key, and am 
indebted to no one but myself’ 

“ But Campo spoke in vain. I told him I was re- 
solved to follow him; and that I would never be of a 
profession that forced me to take part against honest 
men like him. 

“ « Well, well,’ said Campo, ‘if such be thy deter- 
mination, here’s my hand; I’ll make a man of thee ;’ 
and we were soon clear of the wood, and passing quick- 
ly through the meadows that lie along the side of the 
Guadalquivir, Campo striding first, while I followed at a 
little trot. 

“We had not gone far, when Campo stopped and 
said, ‘ Now, youngster, we must cross the river,’ and al- 
though I was a bold lad, I glanced with some uneasiness 
at the broad river that glided smoothly by; but Campo 
knew what he was about; a little boat lay close under 
the bank, and we were speedily transported to the other 
side of the river, and making all speed towards the Sierra 
Morena. 

“It was yet scarcely sunrise, when, having turned a 
defile in the mountains, I saw before me, in a deep and 
wide Lollow, between thirty and forty horses saddled and 
bridled, the saddle-girths loose, and the bits covered with 
foam, and beside them, as many men, who appeared by 
their gait and dress to be so many cavaliers of distinc- 
tion. No sooner did we emerge from the defile, than in 
reply to a signal from Campo, a loud shout of welcome 
resounded far and near; and Campo, advancing, pre- | 
sented me to his comrades, as an honest youth who had | 
done him a good turn, and who wished for the society | 
of gallant men. | 

“T will not detail to you, sefiores, either the particu: | 
lars of my reception, or the life which I led during all | 
the time that I was associated with the company of Don 
Jose, who took especial notice of me, and often told me 
that I should one day be his successor. 

“ «That Don José,’ said the barber, interrupting Poli- 
nario in his narrative, ‘ was a very devil.’ 

«“ ¢ He was not all devil,’ said Polinario; ‘I’ve known 
him do many generous and good deeds.’ 

«“ « They ’ve never reached my ears,’ said the barber. 

«“ «One just now comes to my memory,’ said Polina- 
rio, ‘and by your leave, I’ll give the memory of Don 
José the advantage of it.’ 

« ¢ By all means,’ said the barber. 





— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


A passage in the life of the renowned Don José. 


“Tt was not a very long while before the band of Don 
José was broken up, that one night, on the road between 
Seville and Cordova, we fell in with a caballero, well 





by three persons, mounted and armed as well as himself. 
Drawn up to the number of eight or ten across the high 
road, each of us with his carbine to his shoulder, to pass 
us, or to encounter us, were equally out of the question. 
‘ Surrender, senor, with a good grace,’ said the lieuten- 
ant, ‘and it will be better for thee; we want but thy 
money ; after spending a night with us, thou shalt pur- 
sue thy journey.’ 

“For the love of God, in the name of the most 
blessed virgin, and of all the saints,’ said the caballero, 
‘do not detain me: I am rich; my money I will will- 
ingly give; but what can it serve thee to detain me on 
my journey? Do I speak with the leader?’ added he; 
‘if not, I beseech thee lead me to him;’ and the lieu- 
tenant immediately conducted the stranger to Don Jose, 
who with myself and the rest of the band had remained 
at a little distance. 

«“ «Senor, said the caballero, ‘although I address a 
bandit chief, I address one who has at Jeast the reputa- 
tion of sometimes doing just and kind deeds.’ 

«“¢And you probably think, senor,’ said Don Jose, 
‘that it is neither just nor kind to make free with this 
purse, which is none of the lightest.’ 

« ¢The question of justice we shall not debate,’ said 
the caballero; ‘I do not complain of the loss of my 
purse, but of the loss of my time,—in waking free with 
which no advantage can accrue to Don José,—for I take 
it for granted it is him whom [ address.’ 

« ¢Show me,” said our leader, ‘ that time is of value 
to you, and I promise not to encroach upon it.’ 

« «TI have a sister,’ said the caballero, ‘ young and 
beautiful, who is beloved by a noble of Andalusia, to 
whom she was once betrothed. My father disappro ed 
of the marriage, because he wished her to marry the 
Captain-general of Andalusia.’ 





« «Don Mendizabal de Zativa,’ interrupted Don José. | 


«“ ¢The same,’ said the caballero. 

«“ ¢ Better marry the devil at once,’ said Don Jose ; 
‘she shall not marry the captain-general.’ 

«“ «Well, my sister chose the veil in preference, and 


was sent by my father to the convent of Santa Clara, at | 


. This day her noviciate expires; and to-morrow 
she will be lost to us all. Yesterday, it was the will of 
God that my father should die. I am now my sister's 
legal guardian ; and if I am able to reach by sun- 
rise to-morrow, I can assert my right, and with her own 
consent, claim her.’ 

« «She shall marry the caballero yet,’ said Don Jose, 
‘if he be worthy of her.’ 

« ¢ He is worthy of her,’ said the stranger. 

“ « Does she love him ?’ again demanded our chief. 





«“ «She did love him, as he deserved to be loved,’ said | 
. ‘ . » | 
the caballero; ‘and though, being destined for the veil, | 


she cannot now avow her affection, I am sure she loves 
him still.’ 

“« Sejior,’ said Don José, ‘I will not only permit thee 
to pursue thy journey, but will even assist thee in thy 
object.’ 

“ +«T am grateful for the offer,’ said the caballero ; ‘but 
it is unnecessary that I should accept it. 
leave to pursue my journey.’ 


All I ask is | 


«Thou art mistaken, friend,’ said Don José, ‘in | 
imagining the object in view so easy of accomplishment. | 


True it is, indeed, that as the brother of the novice, her | 


father being dead, the right to claim her is yours; but 


the right extends but to the term of the noviciate. If | 


once the vow be pronounced, it is irrevocable. 
yt, that upon your assertion that her father is dead, they 
will give her up?’ They will say, Prove thy right first; 
from her, all will be concealed; and long before it be 
possible for thee to prove thy right—nay, my belief is, 
that thou wilt hardly have left the convent gate before 
thy sister will be compelled to pronounce her vows. I 
am resolved,’ said Don José, in his own impetuous way, 


‘that she shall never take the veil; but come—’t is al- | 
. } 
ready past midnight; mount, young gentleman, and do 


not spare the horses; ours will keep pace with them ;’ 
and before another five minutes had elapsed, the cabal- 
lero and his attendants, followed by Don José and all his 
troop, were on the road to , the ground ringing 
beneath the hoofs of our horses. 

“The sun had some time risen, when we clattered 
through the village of , and came to a halt before 
the gate of the Convento de Santa Clara, 

«« Now,’ said Don José, addressing the caballero, 





mounted, riding with extraordinary speed, and attended 





‘try if they will give thee up thy sister.’ 
y y g p tay 


Think | 


~~ 
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“ Having knocked at the gate, the caballero was ad- 
mitted alone. I have no means of knowing what fol- 
lowed; but a short time only had elapsed when he 
returned to us, 

« ¢ Well, sefior,’ said Don José, ‘ what success ?’ 

«“ «As you predicted,’ said he; ‘they refuse to give 
me my sister, or even so much as to allow me to see her. 
‘ We have no proof,’ sav they ; * and, besides, it is with 
her own consent that she takes the veil; and without 
her consent no one can claim her.’ 

«“¢There’s no time for any thing but acting,’ said 
Don José; ‘Ill lay a duro or two the ceremony’s al- 
ready begun ; and unless we make speed, we "ll bave to 
restore thy sister shorn of her locks; comme,’ added our 
chief, addressing me, ‘ step from thy saddle on the wall, 
and open the gate for us;’ and before the words were 
well out of his mouth, I had stepped on the wall,— 
dropped on the otber side, and was stoutly engaged with 
two or three friars, who interposed themselves betwixt 
me and the gate; but in a trice I was joined by several 
of our band, who had followed my example; and in 
another minute the whole troop was drawn up within 
the court. 

“The abbess, a dignified old woman, now appeared 
on the steps that led to the inner door; and walking 
across the court, was beginning to address our leader, 
when Don José, interrupting her, said, ‘Madam, I am 
Don José; these are my men; you have heard of me 
before ; lead us into the convent, and conduct hither the 
sister of this caballero;’ bat without waiting for her an- 
swer, Don José, motioning to me to follow him, walked 
past the abbess, and straight into the convent; and 
there, sure enough, we found every thing as Don José 
had predicted. ‘The ceremony had already begun; the 
novice, not yet indeed divested of her locks, and still 
wearing her noviciate habit, stood, ready to pronounce 
the oath taat would have separated her from the world. 
The priest stood ready to administer it. It may easily 
be believed that our entrance changed the face of affairs, 

“+ What is thy sister’s name?’ whispered Don José 
to the caballero. 

“Inez, replied he; and Don José, then walking 
straight up to the novice, and putting aside the numerous 


arms that would have intercepted him, ‘Inez,’ said he, 
at the same time beckoning to the caballero to advance, 
‘dost thou know this caballero ?’ 

“ «My brother, my brother!’ cried she; and the next 
moment she was locked in his arms. 

«« ¢ Monstrous profanation !’ exclaimed the abbess. 

«“ « Back !’ roared the priest ; "tis with her own consent 
that the novice, Inez, assumes the veil; who dares—’ 

“<¢Tnez,’ said the caballero, ‘is it with thy consent 
that thou takest the veil ?’ and at the same moment that 
he put the question, he led forward one of those indivi- 
viduals who accompanied him in the capacity of attend- 
ants; and he, throwing back his cloak, displayed the rich 
dress of a noble. 

« Never before was there seen so deep a blush on the 
cheek of a novice as that which overspread the cheeks 
of Inez, and she would have fallen to the ground, had 
not her brother encircled her with his arm. 

« « Lead the way to the chapel,’ said Don José, push- 
ing the priest before him. 

“ ¢O Dios!’ said the priest, holding up both his hands. 

“Inez, too, modestly and timidly hung back, when her 
brother, addressing her, said, ‘Inez, my sister, thy no- 
viciate is ended; God has given to me the guardianship 


| of my sister; I restore thee to the world with thine own 








consent; and with thine own consent entrust thy hap- 
piness to one who knows the value of that which is 
confided to him;’ and he, leading the now pale, trem- 
bling, and beautiful novice, while Don José followed the 
priest, all stood before the altar. 

“Tt is not necessary that I should relate what follow- 
ed; you ¢an imagine the sequel; the novice became a 
bride ; and thus the object of our interference was ac- 
complished. This, you will allow, was a good deed ; 
but it is only one of a hundred instances I could give, 
of such actions performed by the unfortunate Don José.” 

—>— 
CHAPTER XIX. 
Wherein the barber upholds the supremacy of Don Quixote: 
and wherein also is related the curious interview between 
Polinario and the Bishop of Jaen. 


“In truth, Master Nicholas,” said I, turning to the 
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barber, * this e xploit of Don José “might almost entitle 
bim to rank as a knight errant, none of their du- 
ties are so sacred as that which enjoins them to succour 


since 


distressed damsels,”’ 

« Avy, but,” said the barber, “ Don José had thirty to 
back bim; but the Knight of La Mancha had but his 
own single arm.” 

« And the arm of Sancho,” said I. 

“Squires are forbidden to meddle in their master’s 
affairs,” said the barber; “and Don Quixote showed 
that he had no need of any body’s aid. ‘T'o my mind, 
his encounter with the Biscayan needed more valou: 
than Don Jose’s exploit, in which he had only women 
and friars to contend with. In trath, the Knight of La 
Mancha would have entrusted the management of that 
afluir to Sancho, and would have thought it derogatory 
to him to meddle in the business.” 

«I do not liken this exploit of Don José,” said Poli- 
nario, who evidently knew the barber’s way, “to the 
exploits of the Knight of La Mancha; but you’ll ad- 
mit, friend,” added he, addressing the barber, “ that its 
results were of more value.” 

The barber would fain bave been able to take up, like | 


the knight himself, the plea of enchantment, as an apo- | 


logy for his want of success; and not readily finding an 
answer to the allegation of Polinario, he said, “ the in- 
tention is every thing; the Knight of La Mancha wished 
the distressed, succour the innocent, make 
destroy oppressors, and aid the weak by 
We are not to judge by the 


to relieve 
wrong right; 


the strength of his arm. 


event only ; though the giants turned out to be wind | 
mills, and the contending armies sheep, and those whom | 


he would have succoured, persons not standing in need 
of succour, all the world knows that he would have as- 
saulted a giant as readily as a windmill; and in truth I 


apprehend a giant would have been the easier vanquish- | 


ed of the two; but come, friend,” added he, and relaps- 


ing into his good humour, which had been somewhat | 


ruffled by the supposition of any comparison between 
the exploits of Don José and those of the Knight of La 
Mancha, * continue the narrative of thy own life, from 
which we have been too long detained by this foolish ad- 
venture of Don José.” 

* Poor Don José,” resumed Polinario, “ ill fortune 
overtook him. One by one the greater number of his 
band were slain, or taken, and at length, in an encounter 
near Baylen, he himself was made prisoner; and was 
soon after hanged at Cordova. I had often observed 
that the misfortunes which overtook our band, were oc- 
casioned by too many being associated together; and 
when the news reached me at , where I chanced 
then to be on a voyage of discovery, that the band was 


destroyed, and Don José a prisoner, I resolved thence- | 


forward to have neither partakers in my good fortune, 


nor companions in my reverses ; and I will venture to 


say that from that hour, the name of Polinario, who was | 
| ploits, any more than those of Don Jose, to the exploits 


of him whose footsteps we are following!” and it was 


never known to be otherwise than alone, was as terrible 
throughout as that of Don José had ever been, 
with his thirty or forty carabines to back him. Peace 
to his memory !” said Polinario, taking a long draught 
from the wine measure: “I suspect there’s little time 
left for my own adventures; in half an hour my time 
but if you and this caballero are traveling 


” 


will be up; 
about La Mancha, we'll meet again—and then 

* Most likely,”’ said the barber, interrupting Polinario, 
“we shall fall in with each othe: again; but before 
separating now, let us at least hear the account of thy 





adventure with the Bisbop of Jaen, which led, as all the | ’ 
| estranged from the hero and his eccentricities. 
| ous examples of this might be given; but to mention 


world knows, to thy change of life.” 

« That will take but little time in telling,” said Poli- 
nario. “I had been ten years and more at my trade be- 
fore that touk place; and many are the escapes I had 
had,—thanks sometimes to juck; and a time or two to 
my own courage, though indeed I should not boast of 
that, which however the world gives me credit for.” 

«“ Nobody will doubt thy courage,” said the barber, 
“but here in La Mancha we’re difficult to please on that 
head, as thou may’st well believe ; one valorous deed is 
fairly compared with another; and he would be a devil 
rather than a man whose exploits eclipsed those of the 
Knight of La Mancha; but I must not interrupt thy 
relation, else we ’Il be cheated out of thy story.” 

« T was saying,” resumed Polinario, “ that I had been 
ten years a robber before my encounter with the Bishop 
of Jaen. I began to be tired of extremities and escapes ; 
and although I sometimes think, now that I am clear of 


| suspecting this, and resolved never to keep his hero too 
| long in the back ground, suddenly interrupts the story by 
| extraordinary and unheard of sounds, which are occa- 
| sioned by Don Quixote getting up in his sleep and at- 
| tacking a number of wine-skins, and by this means the 


| of the work, 
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(al all such ‘difficulties, that I’d once more like to take my 
| seat on the little wall on the winding road above the 
| venta de Cardena, with my carabine in my hand, yet I 
had then begun to lose conceit of my trade. Well, I 
was somewhat low in purse, and threatened on many 
sides, when sitting one day in my accustomed place, I 
deseried a carriage and six mules just turning the sum- 
mit of the mountain; and at the same time a man well 
mounted passed by me in advance.” 

“« Holloa, friend,” said I, «« who comes yonder ?” 

“The Bishop of Jaen,” said he, « God preserve his 
reverence !” 

“ Well,” said I to myself, “a bishop’s gold ’s as good 
| as another’s; and he can better afford to lose it: he is 
| reputed a good man; so he shall give me his blessing 
| besides ;” and the carriage rapidly drawing near, | sat 
| down on the wall as usual, and presenting my carabine, 
made a sign to the muleteers to stop. They knew whom 
| they had to deal with, and the next minute I was at the 
coach door. 

“ The bishop, seeing that his people made no resist- 
ance, did the only thing he could do: he held out his 
| purse to me, anda the same time said, ‘ Ah, my son, 
’tis an evil trade thou art engaged in;’ but there was 
| something in the words, and tone, and look of the gray- 

haired bishop that softened my heart, and at the same 
| moment that his purse dropped into my hand, I dropped 

upon my knees, by the steps of his coach, and throwing 
| my hat on the ground, said, ‘ Reverend father, Polinario 
| begs thy blessing.’ 

««« Of what value,’ said the bishop, ‘ were my blessing, 
unless approved of by God ; and how could the blessing 
/of God descend upon thee, at the moment when thou 

outragest his laws? Be no longer what thou art, and 
willingly my blessing will be given to thee.’ 

“At this moment, a sudden hope took possession of 
| me. ‘Reverend father,’ said I, ‘it needs courage, when 
a man has health and youth, to walk voluntarily to the 
| foot of the scaffold. Polinario might as well tie the rope 
round his own neck, as relinquish his trade.’ 

“* May God turn tby heart,’ said the bishop. 

“« Stay, reverend father,’ said I, still remaining on my 
| knees; ‘I am a robter, it is true; but I am guiltless of 
blood, and where I have sworn an oath, I have never 
| broken it: your reverence has interest with the king; 
| obtain the royal pardon for Polinario, and I swear by the 
God that made me, that I will do all thou requirest of 
| me.’ ”’ 

But just as Polinario had proceeded thus far, the sound 
of wheels was heard approaching; and there was only 
time to pass round, and drain the measure, when he was 

| called to his duties. 

“T hope,” said I, “we may meet this singular man 
again; he must have many adventures to relate worth 
listening to.” 

«“ No doubt,” 


said the barber; “but what are his ex- 


evident, from the manner in which the barber expressed 
himself, that he did not clearly distinguish between the 
real exploits of the one and the fictitious exploits of the 
other; but I fear these relations of Polinario’s have 
sullered me to digress too long from the main purport, 
and object, and subject-matters of this book ; for to lose 
sight of Don Quixote for so long a time, is a liberty 
which even Cervantes has not suflered bimself to take. 
It is, indeed, one of the peculiar excellences of the work, 
that the interest of the reader shall never be too long 
Numer- 


only one—a story is told in the kitchen of a posada, and 
the listeners became interested in it; and Cervantes 


attention of the reader is recalled to the main purport 


CHAPTER XX. 

In which the reader ia further informed respecting the inn which 
Don Quixote mistook for a castle; and in which also, the 
reader is favoured with the barber's opinioi.s upon many 
points, as well as with the author's notices of the achieve. 
ment of Mambrino’s helmet, and of other famous exploits of 
the knight of La Mancha. 

For some time after Polinario departed, I remained 
in the kitchen, with the barber: all in the inn had long 
since retired to rest ; a profound silence reigned through- 
out the whole houee, i in which there was no other light 
than a lamp stuck up in the passage, just as it is said to 
have been on the night when the don himself slept there; 
and this “ wonderful quiet,” which disposed the knight 
towards those reflections relating to the events recorded 
in books of chivalry, and made Aim fancy the inn a cas. 
tle, certainly had the effect of adding vividness to the 
fancies which crowded upon me, sitting here in the inn 
which the knight mistook for a castle, and in which such 
a singular complication of events are recorded to have 
taken place. 

My associations with the inn were not likely to be 
disturbed by the night accommodation which it afforded, 
“I verily believe,” said the barber, when the Asturian 
maid lighted us to the sleeping-room, and hung the little 
lamp upon the cross-beam in the passage, “ that your 
mercy is about to sleep in the identical bed that received 
the knight of La Mancha;” and so indeed the barber 
might well say, for it was literally “four rough boards, 
supported on two benches of unequal height, covered by 
a mattress so thin that it might have passed for a quilt, 
and full of knots, so hard that they might well have been 
mistaken for pebble stones.” The barber turned up the 
mattress, and examined the boards, remarking that they 
appeared some hundreds of years old; and so wistfully 
did he eye the bed, that seemed scarcely to have been 
made siuce Don Quixote lay in it, that I offered to re- 
sign it for his, which was spread upon the floor, and was 
composed of the furniture of the two mules, as Sancho’s 
is recorded to have been. No amorous Maritornes dis- 
turbed our nightly slumbers; no jealous carrier bathed 
our jaws in bluod; nor did any “ trooper of the holy 
brotherhood,” or “enchanted Moor,” discharge a lamp 
full of oil upon the “ pate” either of the barber or myself. 

I might however have, with great propriety, addressed 
Master Nicholas in the words addressed by Don Quixote 
to his squire: “ Art thou asleep, friend Sancho? friend 
Sancho, art thou asleep?” and he might very well have 
replied, * God's my life! how should I be asleep, seeing 
all the devils of bell have been upon me the whole night ;” 
for although the arm of no “ monstrous giant” descended 
upon either of our jaws, other torments, which need not 
be enlarged upon, proved almost as great hindrances to 
repose, as the pumme!ing bestowed upon our illustrious 
predecessors. 

It was yet but the first blush of day that overspread 
the east, when, mounting our mules in the yard of the 
inn, we returned the parting salutation of the landlord, 
answered the smile of the Asturian damsel, and pricking 

our beasts, trotted out at the gate into the high road. 

“Tt was in this day’s journey,” said the barber, after 
we had proceeded a few hundred yards side by side, 
“that the knight of La Mancha found bis heart’s con- 
tent of adventures—you see these hillocks, and the 
meadows that lie between them; here it was that he 
made havoc with the flocks of sheep ; a little farther on, 
the adventure of the corpse took place—then followed 
the unheard of adventure of the fulling-hammers; the 
acquisition of Mambrino’s helmet succeeds next—and, 
lastly, the adventure of the galley-slaves.” 

«And are all these adventures connected with any 
particular spot?” I enquired. 

“No,” replied the barber; “the high road was the 
theatre of them all; but, excepting the last, which took 
place near the Sierra Morena, of which the ‘ Brown 
Mountain’ is a part, they cannot be referred to any pre- 
cise spot.” 

“Tis unfortunate,” said I, 

«?T is unfortunate,” said the barber. 

“T should have liked of all things,” said I, “to have 
seen the spot where Don Quixote first clapped Mambri- 
no's helmet upon his head.” 

« Now, to my mind,” said the barber, checking his 


mule, “ the adventure of Mambrino’s helmet might have 
been omitted without great loss to the book, for ’t is out 





of nature.” 
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“Tecould not agree with the barber in this; but I did 


not press my opinion upon him: it was easy to see why | 


he should think as he did. ‘The barber’s basin was his 
every day comparion ; and the fancy of Don Quixote 


sion of fact to obtain his assent to it. At every step in 


Spain, the traveller is reminded of this adventure, for in | 


place of the barber’s pole, a shining brass basin is sus- 
pended at every barber’s shop. 

« But for my part,” said the barber, “though the ex- 
cellent genius of the author is displayed in the adven- 
tures of his hero, these are to be looked upon only as 
heads of the discourse, or prominences in a landscape, 
which, although more striking, are perhaps less valuable 
than that which intervenes—for example,” continued 
the barber, and stopping his mule upon a slight elevation 
which we had attained; “ look before us, or to the right, 
or to the left, various eminences are visible, gilded by the 
morning sun, and the country that lies between them is 
less visible and prominent than they are; yet I make no 
doubt, that fine olive grounds, and rich vineyards, lie 
concealed, and must be passed through in approaching 
them; and so I think, that the conversations between 
Don Quixote and his squire, which lie before or behind 
the adventures, ate as worthy of our attention as the 
adventures themselves ;” and in such pleasant aud in- 
structive discourse, we went on our journey at an easy 
pace, passing, one by one, the places which, although not 
absolutely identified with the knight’s adventures, are 
yet so little removed from the scene of them, that some- 
thing nearly approaching to a belief in their identity is 
created ; and, perhaps, the slight uncertainty rather in- 
creases interest than diminishes it; and the barber did 
not fail to say, “ there it most likely was, that the sin- 
gular delusion of the flock of sheep took place; and 
that, the hillock where Don Quixote posted himself, and 
gave Sancho a detail of the knights that served in the 
two armies ;” or, “here it might probably be that the 
adventure of the fulling-mills took place, for yonder are 
two or three chestnut trees, and a running brook, and 
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as he was, from his adventure with the flock of sheep, 
bracing his shield, brandishing his lance, and saying, “ I 
am he for whom strange perils and vast adventures are 


| reserved ;” and then how beautifully it brings before us 





in converting it into a helmet, was too violent a perver- | the kind-heartedness of honest Sancho, who, when his 
| master, preparing to set out on the terrible adventure, 


tells him to wait three days at farthest, and then to re- 
turn to Toboso, and tell Dulcinea how her captive knight 
died, began to blubber with incredible tencerness,” and 
shows his plain sense and bluntish notions of the high 
honour inseparable from knights errant in trying to pre- 
vail with his master to turn out of the road; “since,” 
says he, “if nobody sees us, we run no risk of being 
accused of cowardice.” 
displayed the kindness of the knight, who says, “ God 
who has put it into my heart to attempt this dreadful 
adventure, will doubtless comfort thee in thy affliction.” 
While I was thus musing on things that might naturally 
enter the thoughts at such a time, we were almost shut 
in among the ridges of the Sierra Morena, and the day 
was drawing to a close. 

“IT hope,” said the barber, “ your mercy has left some 


Dulcinea in your own country, upon whose charms you | 


may be able to muse the livelong night; for I am much 
deceived if we shall be able to find any better shelter 
than a tuft of trees.” 

«And if such be the case,” said I, “I hope thy bag 
and wine-skin are well stored—the night is warm, and 
the sward soft and yielding, and I look forward to as 


And then in its turn, we have | 


| to conclude 


409 


battle, doubtless metamorphosed the squadrons of the foe 
into flocks of sheep.’ Now, in the adventure of the 
fulling-hammers, canst thou, friend, give me any reason 
why Don Quixote should not, in place of admitting the 
thing to be ridiculous, and that he had been deceived, 
have ascribed what he saw to the machinations of the 
enchanter his enemy, and have asserted, that the fulling- 
hammers had been something else than fulling-ham- 
mers ?” 

«“ Your worship,” said the barber, “ has started a diffi- 
culty that did at one time occur to me also; but I think 
it can be made clear, that nothing can in this be charged 
against Cervantes, or the consistency of the character of 
the knight, or of his adventures, one with another. Don 
Quixote never refuses at any time to receive the evi- 
dence of his senses; and on no occasion does Cervantes 
carry his delusion to such a length, that we are forced 
his hero to be insane. His madness is on 


| all occasions a madness that the reader has some sym- 


| 


much entertainment from the continuation of your story, | 
as Don Quixote received from Sancho’s of the goats that | 
| indeed, in admitting them to be windmills and sheep ; 


were ferried one by one over the river Guadiania.” 

“In good truth,” said the barber, looking about, and 
upward at the tall trees which grew around, “ this is the 
spot where that same story was told, while the knight 


| remained mounted on Rozinante, and Sancho grasped 


| his leg through terror. 


Even this singular story, which 
Cervantes puts into the mouth of Sancho, cannot be 


| read by one conversant with Spanish usages without re- 
| semblances being discovered in the usages of those days 


some rocks,” as the scene is described by Cervantes ; or, | 


“it was doubtless hereabouts, that a man was discovered 
by the knight, riding, with something on his head that 
glittered like polished gold ;” or “it was without doubt 


near this place, that as Don Quixote and his faithful | 


squire jogged along as we do, the knight delivered his | carry ” 


famous discourse upon knight-errantry.” 


—_— 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Which no one is advised to pass over, excepting such as do not | 


wish to hear of the adventure of the fulling- hammers, or who 
do not care to read a vindication of Cervantes’ consistency. 


We had now left the wearisome plain of La Mancha, 
which was lost among the outposts of the Sierra Mo- 
rena; and the country assumed a new and charming 
aspect. ‘The green of the northern acclivities had re- 


and ours. Sancho relates in his story how the shepherd- 
ess Torralva, in her pilgrimage, carried with her ‘a bit 
of a looking-glass, a broken comb, and a wash for her 


| complexion,’ and the two former of these, I have myself 


seen carried by a young woman who had little else to 


“As we have just mentioned the adventure of the 
fulling-hammers,” said I, “ and are even now near to the 
spot where it took place, I will disburden myself of a 
thought that I have had about this same adventure ; and, 
if thou canst help me to an explanation of my difficulty, 
I'll be thy debtor.” 

«“ Your worship is welcome,” said the barber, « to all 
my poor stock, if aught I know or think can help us in 
a difficulty.” 

“It seems to me,” said I, “ that it is an error in Cer- 
vantes to make his hero conscious of his delusion: 


| which, in the adventure of the fulling-hammers, he is ; 


sisted the partial influence of the sun, and was refresh- | 


ing to the eye; the air blew cooler upon the forehead ; 
now and then hidden rills trickled by the wayside, and 
the chirp of little birds was here and there and every 
where, This is not a traveller's record of all he sces 
and hears—else I would speak of the town of Val de 


Pefias; for although we no where read in Cervantes | 


that his hero passed through it, yet as he traveled on the 
high road, to the Brown Mountain, and as there is no 


| 


more than one road, the traveller who follows in his | 


footsteps must needs pass through Val de Penas, whether 
he halt there or no. 
Quixote ; and where nothing can be found to illustrate 
his progress, I take the liberty of using my discretion. 

We had now entered “a spacious and retired valley 
between two hills,” which was therefore the spot marked 
out as the scene of the adventure of the fulling-hammers. 

“ That adventure of the fulling-hammers,” said I, « is 
not among the most remarkable of those recorded of our 
hero.” 

“ And yet,” said the barber, “ it has its point, and, to 
my mind, is not less interesting than some that are more 
spoken of;” and the barber was right. In no one of the 
adventures is the intrepid character of the knight better 
displayed: figure “the solitude of the place ;” “ the 
dreary whisper of the trees;” add the darkness of the 
night, and the noise of the water and strokes of the 
hammers ; and then figure the knight, battered and bruised 


But my business is only with Don | 





for when the morning dawned, and they discovered that 
the sounds which had so terrified Saneho, and so ele- 
vated the chivalrous hopes of the knight, were occa- 
sioved by six fulling-hammers, and when Sancho gives 
way to laughter, at the expense of his master, Don 
Quixote says, ‘I will not deny that that which has hap- 


pened to us, is ridiculous enough ;’ now why, in this in- | 
stance, should the knight be represented as yielding bis | 


senses to the same evidence as that to which the senses 
of other men surrender, when he has not done so, in 
any of his previous adventures? When, for example, he 
has been vanquished by the windmills, and when San- 
cho, distressed at the bruised condition in which he finds 
him, says, ‘did I not assure you that they were no other 
than windmills? I believe, nay, am certain, that the 
sage Freston, who stole my closet and books, has con- 
verted those giants into mills, in order to rob me of the 
honour of their overthrow.’ Then again, when alter the 
adventure with the flock of sheep, when the knight is in 
the most grievous plight, and when Sancho, *« beholding 
with amazement’ the madness of his master, and coming 
to his assistance, says, ‘did not I warn you, signor Don 
Quixote, to turn, and assure you that those whom you 
went to attack were no armies, but flocks of innocent 
sheep?’ « How strangely,’ replies the knight, « can that 
miscreant enchanter, who is my enemy, transmogrify 
things to thwart me; the malicious wretch who perse- 


cutes me, envying the glory I should have gained in this 


pathy with. In the adventure of the windmills, he bas 
just sallied forth, eagerly looking for adventures, and it 
must be recollected that the adventure of the fulling- 
mills differs from the adventures which your worship has 
just instanced, wherein he did not admit that he had 
been deceived ; and, indeed, the fulling-mills ought not 
to be called an adventure at all. In the adventures of 
the windmills and the flock of sheep, the delusion of the 
knight is carried to the utmost length to which Cervantes 
could safely carry it; his mental delusion does not vanish 
with the discovery that he has been attacking windwills, 
and slaying sheep ; he yields to the evidence of his senses 


but the same delusion that led him to fancy the wind- 
mills giants, and the sheep armies, suggests to him, that 
like other knight-errants, he has supernatural enemies, 
and that the windmills and the sheep which he now sees, 
are the work of enchantment: but in the adventure, as 
it is called, of the fulling-hammers, the knight has never 
been under any positive delusion ; he has never asserted 
even what the nature of the adventure is, in which he is 
about to be engaged. He and Sancho are in a thick 
wood on a dark night, and singular sounds are heard ; 
and the knight, his head as usual ranning on adventures, 
fancies one to be at hand; but he gives no hint of what 
he expects it to be, nor ever once explains to Sancho the 
causes of the sounds they hear. If, contrary to the ad- 
vice of Sancho, Don Quixote had spurred Rozinante 
amongst the fulling-hammers, first telling him that these 
sounds were occasioned by giants, or by any thing else 


| upon which his fancy chanced to run, then there is no 


| doubt that when morning dawned upon the discomfited 


knight, he would have told Sancho, and would have be- 
lieved, that he had encountered giants or enchanters, and 
the fulling-hammers now before them were so by the 
power of enchantment; but after Don Quixote had re- 


| mained quietly in the wood during the whole night, and 
when the daylight discovered the occasion of the sounds 


they had heard, it would never have done to have made 
the knight affirm that these had been giants or encbant- 
ers; for in this case, he had never been under any delu- 
sion, and had never acted upon any delusion. ‘To your 
worship or myself caught in a thick wood, on a dark 
night, the sounds of the fulling-hammers would have 
appeared as singular as they did to Don Quixote and 
Sancho.” 

“ [ perceive, friend,” said I, «thou hast thought upon 
this to some purpose, and thy explanation has greatly 
assisted in clearing away my difficulty ; and besides, as 
thou hast already told me, the exploits of the knight are 
not to be regarded as the sole purpose and interest of the 
book. 
characters of the knight and his squire, and the ludicrous 
The bravery of the one, and 


Some adventures are necessary to bring out the 


contrasts between them. 
the cowardice of the other, are forcibly 
they rest in the dark wood; the knight sitting on bis 
steed, desiring his squire to straiten the girth, that he 


displayed while 


may be prepared, and the squire fast embracing bis mas- 
ter round the leg, fearful of moving an inch from his 
stirrup. 

While this discourse was going on, we had proceeded 
farther up the valley, and the dusk beginning to gather 


over us—* It was undoubtedly as near as may he to this 
spot,” said the barber, “ that the adventure of the galley- 
slaves is fixed by Cervantes; there seems to be a plea- 
sant hollow on the left side of the road, so deep, that 


evil disposed persons passing by, will scarcely discover 
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that it is tenanted ; body of me! as Sancho used to say, 
but I would choose better quarters if I knew where they 
were io be found; my bags are but meagrely provided, 
and my wine-skin is almost a skeleton ; but la necesidad 
caréce de ley; necessity has no law.” 

«Tis a proverb among all nations,” said I. “ You 
are my guide, Mr. Barber—and to return you proverb 
for proverb, Mus sdbe el necio en su casa que el cuerdo 
en la agena ; every man knows his own business best.” 
And so dismounting from our mules, and leading them 
about three hundred yards from the road, we descended 
into the hollow which the barber had espied. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXII. 
In which the barber resumes his long interrupted story, but first 
digresses to the history of Gines de Passamonte, and the fa- 
mous adventure with the galley-slaves. 


It was a pleasant verdant spot, though without trees ; 
and making some thongs of the esparto rush, which 
grew in the neighbourhood, we fastened our beasts to 
some rosemary bushes that covered the sides of the hol- 
low, and seated ourselves upon the grass—univing eu) 
bag, and taking the stopper out of the wine-skin—and 
after the glorious example of the knight and his squire, 
with hunger for our sauce, we crowded “ dinner, after- 
noon luncheon, and supper, into one meal”—and al- 
though the viands were not over savoury, they marvel- 


ously solaced our stomachs. As for the wine-skin, ’t was 


but the skadow of its former self, its corpulency had long 
since departed, and the merest novice might have put it 
to his head without fear of suffocation. 

During our meal, and as long as any thing remained 
to be eaten, the conversation was not much to the pur- 
pose; but no sooner had the barber made an end of his 
repast, than he fell into his usual train of thinking. 

«That Gines de Passamonte,” said the barber, “ was 
a clever rogue ; I would give some pesetus for the manu- 
script of his adventures, which he pawned for two hun- 
dred reals.” 

«’T would doubtless be well worthy,” said I, taking 
no notice of the strange length to which the fancy of the 
barber had carried him. “ But this adventure of the 
galley-slaves is not one of the happiest.” 

“’T’ is one of the most instructive though,” said the 
barber; “for it shows the similitude and the disagree- 
ment between the days of Cervantes and our own.” 

«It proves to be sure,” said I, “that there were gal- 
ley-slaves in those days as well as in ours.” 

« And, that confession was extracted by to-ture ;’ 
the barber. 

« And, that witchcraft was believed in,” said I, “ and 
punished by condemnation to the galleys.” 

« And that men were sent to the galleys for increasing 
population without the priest’s permission,” said the 
barber. 

«It proves all that,” said I. 

“It proves more still,” said the barber; “it proves 
that escrivanos (attorneys) were rogues in those days as 
well as in ours.” 

« How does it prove that ?” said I. 

“ Thus,” said the barber: “ Don Quixote offers the 
galley-slave twenty ducats, if these will relieve him from 
his misfortune, and the galley-slave savs, ‘that is like 
offering money t» a man dying of hunger at sea, where 
food cannot be bought; for if I had been a little while 
ago master of the twenty ducats your worship offers me, 
I would have anointed the secretary’s pen, and quickened 
my lawyer's invention with them, to so much purpose, 
that I should now be standing at liberty in the square of 
Zocodover in ‘Toledo, and not carried like a hound to the 
galleys; so that in those days, the escrivano was as 
useful to the rogue who had a long purse, as he is now; 
when no man need be hanged, who has a handful of 
duros to slip into the fist of the escrivano.” 

The light had now nearly faded—night had drawn her 
mantle round her, and the faint stars were seen through 
its folds: the outline of the dark Sierra was only visible 
against the sky, and the only sound was that of the inules 
cropping the grass. 

« Mr, Barber,” said I, “I was never better disposed 
than Iam now, to listen to a story: we have satisfied 
hunger, and it is too early to sleep. I left you last, in a 
very awkward predicament, and I long to know how you 
extricated yourself from it.” 


, 


said 





“TI did not extricate myself,” said the barber. “ After 
the key turned in the lock, I could hear some one step 
lightly away: and this person I knew could be no other 
than my master. There I sat on the floor, hour after 
hour, till it grew dark: the cura took care to have a more 
savoury stew than usual for supper, that the scent of it 
might mount into the garret. I would have given half 
my gains for the good will of it; but nobody came near 
me, and I at length fell asleep upon the floor, and dreamt 
of ragouts and rich sauces. 

“It was daylight when I awoke; and nearly at the 
same moment, | heard the cura’s step ascending the 
stair. 

«< Lazaro,’ said he, from the other side of the door. 

«¢* Master,’ said L. 

«« Hast thou made up thy mind to die of hunger!’ 
said Cirillo. 

“«Tam not hungry,’ said I. 

“« « Bien,’ said the cura; and I immediately heard him 
descend the stair. 

« But the stomach bitterly admonished the tongue for 
the lie it had told, and every hour the admonition became 
more severe, 

“It was now the hour of dinner; and my nose was 
| again assailed by the most delicious steams. I again 
| heard my master ascend the stair: he stopped at my door, 
and I heard him pronounce my name. 

“« Master,’ said I. 

« «Listen to me, Lazaro,’ said he. ‘Ill starve thee 
to death, as sure asthy name is Lazaro: no one can ever 
hear of thee more. I’Il have thee dried when thou ’rt 
dead, and sell thy carcass to the Carthusians as a relic: 
but if thou wilt push the pieces of money one by one 
below the door—and if, when I reckon them, I find that 
thou hast fairly accounted to me, thou shalt dine upon 
the most savoury stew that ever descended into thy 
stomach,’ 

“ The temptation was scarcely to be resisted; but I 
was in hopes of a better bargain, and answered nothing. 
The cura however saw my hesitation, and took advantage 
of it. Iheard him leave the door; and in a few minutes 
he returned. 

«« Now, Lazaro,” said he, ‘I have brought thy dinner: 
here is beef, and pork, and a rich gravy, and garbanzos, 
and bread. I will make this agreement with thee: I will 
| give thee of the stew in spoontuls, underneath the door ;* 
| and for each spoonful thou receivest, thou shalt shove 
me one piece:’ and at the same instant, I saw the spoon 
filled with steaming stew, pushed towards me. ‘‘Tuis 
first spoonful thou shalt have for nothing,’ said Cirillo; 
‘but if thou would’st have a second, it must be paid for.’ 
The temptation was not to be resisted. One scanty 
spoonful after another descended into my stomach, while 
an equal number of pieces descended into the cura’s 
pocket: and so outrageous was my appetite, and so ex- 
cellent the stew, that 1 was soon eased of the greater part 
of my treasure; but—hist!” said the barber, suddenly 
interrupting his narrative, « I hear the trampling of horses 
on the highway : till it be past, I had best be silent.” 

The trampling passed, but the barber continued silent. 
“ Mr. Barber,” said I, « please to go on ;” but the barber 
had dropped asleep. My imagination was yet too much 
awake to permit the approach of drowsiness; so, leaving 
the barber, I wandered up and down, as the common ex- 
pression is—sometimes extending my turn as far as the 
high road, sometimes visiting our mules, who did not 
seem at all tired of the herbage that grew at their feet, 
and sometimes seating myself on the grass; and whether 
occupied in the one way or the other, enjoying the full 
‘luxury of my situation: standing at midnight, in the 
| remote—and as associated in our minds with romance— 
| the almost fabulous district of La Mancha, and on the 
| threshold of the Sierra Morena, better known and more 
| interesting as the scene of Don Quixote’s exploits than 
| as associated with the most brilliant passages of history, 
|long I lingered about, giving myself up to the thick- 
coming fancies that the place, with which imagination 

had been recently fed, and the real recollections, might 
naturally inspire; and it was not because I was weary of 
| my thoughts, but because I knew sleep to be necessary 
| to the enjoyment of what the day might produce, that I 
| returned to the neighbourhood of my sleeping companion, 
and, adjusting the furniture of my mule on the slope of 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| 


| 


* The doors of common rooms seldom fit so close that 
a spoon could not pass underneath. 





the hollow, lay down, and resigned myself to the deep 
slumber that soon overtook me. 


— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


In which the author and his companion reach the confines of 
the ‘ Brown Mountain ;” and in which also, that ingenious 
fellow, Juanes, relates his diverting history. 


When I opened my eyes, I found that the barber had 
already untied our mules, and saddled them—and that [ 
had only to throw my leg over my beast. Gray morning 
still hung in the defiles of the Sierra, though the highest 
peaks were touched with the earliest sunbeams, when we 
pricked our mules up the side of the hollow, and re- 
gained the high road; and as we jogged along, side by 
side, at a very small trot—for the inequalities of the road, 
now that we had left the plain, prevented us trying the 
mettle of our mules—* You perceive,” said the barber, 
“that we are about to enter the Sierra Morena,” and, as 
near as can be guessed, at the spot where the Knight of 
La Mancha and his faithful squire entered it.” 

“T should think,” said I, « that in so extensive a range 
as the Sierra Morena, it must be indeed guess-work, 
whether we hit upon the precise spot or not.” 

«“ Not so much guess-work as you imagine,” said the 
barber. 

“ Cervantes does not, as far as I recollect,” said I, « give 
us any indications of the spot at which his hero entered 
ibe Brown Mountain; and besides, I perceive that we 
approach a house, which is no where mentio ied :” for, 
inst then, upon torning an angle of the rock, served 
a long low building, situated upon a small elevation on 
the left side of the road. 

The barber, reining in his mule, which was always his 
custom, when he wished to give peculiar emphasis to 


what he was about to say, delivered himself a 0 8: 
“I must claim my privilege in correcting a small error 
into which your grace appears to have fallen. Cer vs 


did not write a road-book : he left that to Antonio Ponz. 
Don Quixote and his squire did not fly in a balloon, and 
therefore they must needs have passed through the towns, 
and by the inns, that lay in their way ; but Cervantes did 
not think it necessary to notice any other places than 
those that are connected with his hero’s adventures : ’tis 
no proof then that the knight and his squire did not en er 
the Brown Mountain at this point, because Cervantes 
makes no mention of the Venta de Cardena, which we 
must pass by.” And having so expressed himself, the 
barber struck his heel against the flank of his mule, and 
trotted on before; but, stopping at the foot of the first 
acclivity, that I might come alongside of him, he turned 
round upon his beast, and said, “ Here, senor, we must 
deviate a little from the footsteps of Don Quixote. Our 
wallet last night was but indifferently stored ; and before 
journeying into the Sierra, where we must needs follow 
the knight, it would not be amiss to replenish our stores 
in the venta hard by—for in the heart of the Sierra we 
can scarcely expect to find the pot boiling.” 

This reasoning being conclusive, J followed the barber 
to the door of the venta, which we entered, after having 
given our mules in charge to a serving wench—for in the 
southern parts of a Mancha, women are generally em- 
ployed in waiting upon the mules as well as the guests. 
We had no sooner entered the venta, than the barber 
and the posadero, approaching each other, suddenly 
stopped. 

« Es posible 2” exclaimed both, at the same moment. 

“ Lazaro!’ said the innkeeper, with an incredulous 
stare. 

« Juanes!’ said the barber, with a look of almost 
equal incredulity, “is it indeed thee, my old play-fellow, 
that I find master of the Ventade Cardena?” And the 
recognition being complete, they embraced each other 
with every demonstration of regard. 

“ Ah,” said the barber, “ many things have doubtless 
befallen thee, since the days when we played together in 
the vineyards about Manzanares.” 

“ Many things, truly,” returned the innkeeper; “ but 
they have not made me forget the young picaro, who 
divided with me the stew he got from the duke’s kitchen. 





* In the translations of Don Quixote, it is said that he 
entered the Brown Mountain. This is merely a transla 
tion of Sierra Morena—morena signifying brown, 
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I long to hear thy history, and how chance has conducted | money. 
thee te the Venta de Cardena, where thou art heartily | fortunes. 


welcome, as well as thy friend, who is not, I see, from 
these parts.” 

« My history,” said the barber, “thou shalt have by 
and by. Perhaps, in consideration of this unforeseen 
meeting, the caballero whom I have the honour to accom- 
pany, will consent to spend the remainder of the day in 
the Venta de Cardena, and in rambling upon the moun- 
tain; and we’ll find time to tell my story, as well as to 
hear thine.” ; 

I assured the barber that I would willingly remain 
where I was, if it were for nothing else than that I might 
the sooner hear the continuation of his own adventures. 

«“ Now, Juanes,” said the barber, “set before us the 
best of thy larder, for we have yet tasted nothing this 
blessed morning—and if the provision put me in mind 
of the duke’s kitchen, so much the better.” 

«?T will hardly do that,” said the innkeeper; “ but 
we ’ve some passable mutton, and good pork, and thou 
shalt cook for thyself,’—an arrangement that much 
pleased the barber: and before half an hour had passed, 
a stew smoked on the table, which, if not equal to those 
of the Duque de San Carlos, or even of the cura Cirillo, 
was an admirable provocative to the stomachs of those 
who had slept in the open air, and supped upon sheep- 
milk cheese. 

«“ Friend Juanes,” said the barber, when we had made 
an end of breakfast, «I marvellously wonder atthy good 
fortune. Thy head used to be as empty of brains as this 
dish is of stew—and thy belly was always fuller than thy 
pocket: tell us then how it has fallen out, that with 
neither wit nor pesetas, I find thee master of the Venta 
de Cardena; and as round as a wine-skin in the arch- 
bishop’s cellar.” 

«“ As for pesetas,” replied the posadero, “I confess 
they were scarce with me; but my wit, such as it was, 
I economised, and made a small stock go a great way: 
but thou shalt hear how I slid into this place. My story 
is not long—it will scarcely last as long as thy ségar; 
and, craving the indulgence of the cabailero, thou shalt 
have it, such as it is.” 








I assured the innkeeper of my auxiety to hear his nar- | 


rative, and he proceeded as follows : 

« When thy father, Lazaro, sent thee away from Ma- 
zanares to Toledo, I was left to my sheep-milk cheese 
and onions; and hearing that thou hadst got service in a 
canon’s house id 

“Not a canon,” interrupted the barber—“only a 
cura.” 





“ Well,” continued the innkeeper, “I speak as I | 


| and thus 


| through, 


heard: some said thou had’st got the place of page to | 


the archbishop—others would have it that the dean had 
made thee a steward; but nobody pretended that thy 
master was any thing less than a canon. 


| assailed by the groans of a dying person. 


But now an event took place that changed my 
my patren retired to his dormitory, where he knew I was 
waiting his arrival. I produced a small goose, dressed 
with so much care, that I believe the superior himself 
could not have kept his teeth from it; and while | was 
busily employed upon one of the drumsticks, which had 


| that day been unexpectedly added to my share, I was 


startled by a sudden noise—and upon looking round, I 
perceived that my patron had died while I was dining : 
whether from apoplexy, or from a bone that had stuck in 
his throat, I did not think it prudent for me to waste time 
in determining. 

“It was with some difficulty that I extricated the car- 
cass of the goose from the firm clutch of the dead friar. 
Luckily, he had reserved some of the best morsels for the 
conclusion of his meal, to the remainder of which I fell 
heir; and reflecting after I had picked the bones, that 
there was now an end of all other pickings in the con- 
vent, I judged it best to make room in my purse for the 
contents of my patron’s, which I found in a closet: and 
putting his cross and rosary, and a small image, in my 
pocket, and rolling his Carmelite habit under my arm, | 


wished him a speedy deliverance from purgatory, and | 


shutting the door, hastened out of the convent.” 
“« By St. Anthony,” interrupted the barber, « thou hast 
more brains than I gave thee credit for—but go on: | 


am impatient to hear what trick put thee in possession of 


the Venta de Cardena;” and-the innkeeper proceeded. 
“Tt may easily be believed, that I walked from Tala- 
vera as fast as my legs would carry me, and purposely 


avoided my native town—thinking it possible that I might | 
be suspected of having murdered the friar, and be sought | 


for in that quarter. I passed towards the Sierra Morena, 
intending to cross into Andalusia, where, as I had been 
told, in case of being inclined to turn a rogue, I should 
find others to bear me company. It was more than a 
week’s journey from Talavera to the Sierra Morena: but 


I not only traveled at the expense of others, but even | 
added something to my store; for, the first night after | 
leaving Talavera, I put on the habit of a Carmelite, hung | 


the rosary and the image about my neck, and drew the 
cowl over my head, to disguise the want of the tonsure, 
iny night’s quarters, and a good puchero, cost 
blessing. And in every market place I passed 
a melon or a buneh of grapes was well repaid 


me buta 


by a kiss 
as the Carmelites are not one of the orders swori to 


poverty, some pesetas slipt into my purse, for prayers and | 


masses in reversion. 

“It was late in the evening when [ arrived at the door 
of this venta; and upon pushing it open, my ears were 
The master 


| of the inn lay on his bed, to all appearance near his latter 


And so, hear- | 


ing of thy good fortune, I resolved upon trying my own. | 


I had no interest like thee, in the kitchen of either the 
Dominicans or the duke; and despairing of being re- 


| 
} 
| 


commended by any body, I left my father’s house one | 


morning, and took the road to Talavera. 
“ My wallet was but indiflerently provided : I had only 


a small loaf and a string of garlie to support me by the | 
| afar way outstripped your niece, and am now ready to 
| make the step from this world easy ; but first, let me ask 


way—and as young stomachs are not over provident, my 
provisions were exhausted long before I reached Talavera, 
where I arrived, half starved; but a good father of the 


Carmelite order took pity upon meas I sat at the convent | 


gate, and took me in—and here I became servant of all 
work. I cleaned my patron’s dormitory, I swept the re- 
fectory, and assisted in the kitchen—and I was besides 


end. 

«¢ Ah,’ said he, when he cast his eyes upon my friar’s 
habit, ‘your reverence has come at last: has my niece 
returned with thee?’ From this address I at once com- 
prehended that the dying man had sent his niece to the 
nearest convent, that some reverend father might hasten 
to him with the last offices of religion. * My son.’ said 
I, ‘fears tor your soul gave wings to my speed: I have 


how you dispose of your worldly possessions 
“¢ This house is my own,’ replied the dying man. ‘I 
have one niece, to whom the house will be a sufficient 


| fortune: in that closet there is a bag of dollars, which I 


employed by the good friar in some small matters that | 
concerned nobody but ourselves: I picked up for him | 


odd volumes of plays and romances; and so well did he 
teach me to counterfeit his voice, which was naturally 
pitched high, that while I read aloud his breviary in the 
dormitory, he could safely amuse himself with his more 
agreeable studies—nor was he ever greatly offended when 
I ventured to smuggle into the convent, a duck, ora 
capon, which I obtained at a distant cook shop. For this 
service I was always sure to be rewarded with the bones, 
and the head, after the brain had been taken out. 
made useful too in another secret service, which, how- 
ever, as it might beget doubts as to the strictness of my 
patron’s morals, I must beg leave discreetly to pass over. 

“Six years I continued to lead this life—and at the 


I was | 


end of that time I had made up a very pretty store of | 


dodlons from the surplus and parings of secret service 





| easily imagined. The girl was young, comely, and knew 


leave for masses for my soul—and to you and your con- 
vent I commit it.’ 

“«¢ Thou doest wisely,’ said I. 
wilt spend an hour in purgatory.’ 

“Fortunately for my conscience, the old man’s niece 
and the friar just at this time approached the door—and 
informing them that, having accidentally passed that way, 
I had prepared the mind of the dying man, the friar ad- 
ministered to him the last offices of religion, and almost 
at the same moment his soul went to claim the benefit 
of them. 

“The rest of my story is soon told. I turned the old 
friar out of the house, and took possession: I threw back 
my cowl, and disclosing a face of two and twenty, en- 
deavoured to comfort the old man’s niece, who was not 
absolutely inconsolable. A master as well as a mistress 
was needed for the Venta de Cardena: the rest may be 


‘I scarcely think thou 


One day, after having dined in the refectory, | 


of the image which I carried in my hand; and, | 





her business ; and so of the two that I found in the venta, 
I buried the one, and married the other—and thus became 
the respectable character you have found me.” 


——— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


Before the conclusion of which the barber resumes his story. 


«“ And I give thee joy of thy good fortune,” said the 
| barber, “ though I cannot apply to thee our saying, ‘/a 
| fortuna favorece a los locos,’ (fortune favours fools), 

for thou hast had wit enough to take advantage of thy 
good luck.” 

When the innkeeper had made an end of his story, 
it was near mid-day, and being yet too hot to set ont 
upon a ramble, I rested under the gateway, listening to 
the conversation that passed between the barber and his 
friend, who, from what I could gather, appeared to have 
made but indifferent progress in morals since he came to 
his kingdom. The fact is, of all the ventas in Spain, 
there is no one so notorious for the frequent robberies 
that have been committed in it, as the Venta de Carde- 

ha; and it bas long been well known, that the master of 
it understands the system, and shares the booty of the 
banditti who make a convenience of it. Many anecdotes 
were related by the posadero, which he appeared not 
over solicitous that I should hear; and my more honest 
companion generally followed up every narrative, by ad- 
vising his friend to be an honest man, and to cut con- 
nection with thieves—an advice, however, which I sus- 
pect it would be dangerous for the innkeeper to follow. 
‘Towards evening, when the heat had somewhat di- 
minished, I threw myself upon my mule, and urged him 
up the acclivities of the Sierra Morena, which, notwith- 
| standing the many historic recollections connected with 
it, was chiefly interesting in my eyes as the scene of Don 
Quixote’s wanderings ; but, as without the assistance of 
the barber I could have no assurance that I was follow- 
ing in his footsteps, I postponed for a time the pleasures 
of association and enquiry, and dismissing from my mind 
the chief object of my journey, I gave myself up to those 
| vague and delicious sensations that arise amid the soli- 
| tudes of untrodden mountains. I lingered until the 
wide plain of La Mancha was one dusky expanse; till 
the shadows, creeping up the mountain side, and the 
| bright lines of evening forsaking one eminence after 
another, left only the highest summits bathed with d iy’s 
| dying lustre ; and before I regained the venta, the earliest 


stars were peering over the mountain top. 
When I returned to the venta, I found that supper 
| was already concluded: more than two hours had elapsed 
since the barber and his friend had proved the results of 
their combined skill; but the of an omelet 
were easily procured, and when this was cooked and de- 
spatched, and when our segars had been lighted, « Now, 
my old friend Lazaro,” said the innkeeper, « I long to 
hear some account of thy doings in the world, for I guess 
that thou hast had some ups and downs; and that in thy 
life as well as in mine, good fortune, as much as wit, has 
had some share in keeping thee from the ga lows.” 
replied the b irber, «* but 


he caballero, who 


materials 


«I am ready to indulge thee,” 
my story will scarcely be interesting to t 
already knows the greater part of it: but I assured the 
barber that nothing would give me greater pleasure than 
to hear a repetition of it; and the barber ace »rdingly, 
laying down his segar, began his narrative from the time 
that he left his native town, and related as circumstan- 
tially as I have already related to the reader, all that hap. 
pened after he entered into the service of the cura Ci- 
rillo, not omitting the 
until the time when, being locked up in his garret, the 
cura handed the stew in spoonfuls underneath the door ; 
and when he had reached this part of his story, he turned 
to me and said, “ here, if I not, it that I 
was forced to break off my narrative, when, sitting in 
the hollow, we heard the trampling of horses upon the 
high road: I think,” continued he, « I bad just said, that 


so tempting was the stew, and so hungry was Lazaro, 


é ; 
ass’s ear and the cock’s tongue, 


mistake was 


that I was soon eased of the greater part ¢ f my tre asure.” 

“I¢ was just at that point,” said I, and the barber went 
on as follows: 

“In fact, so long as a piece remained, there was a bait 
ready to tempt it from me; and when not one duro was 
left, ‘Mr. Cura,’ said I,* we ate now quits; you have 
filled my stomach, and I have filled your pocket, so pray 


| unfasten the door, for my ribs tell me that another night 
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on the bare boards may bring you in for the expense of 
a burial ; and where will you find another servant whose 
wits will coin money as mine bave done V 

“* Lazaro, my boy,’ said the cura, in a softened tone; 
«I never intended either to injure or defraud thee ; I did 
but keep back a part of thy share till thou shouldst have 
attained a riper age; but if thou wilt have it now, here 
are ten duros for thee—so let us forget the past, and 
exercise our wits at the expense of the Carthusians 
rather than of each other;’ and at the same time my 
master unfastened the door, put the ten pieces into my 
hand, and conducted me below, where, seeing which 
way his interest lay, he loaded me with kindness. Bat 


I had discovered that I should never make my fortune | 
| now took charge of me, and leading me to the cloisters, | I Jearned in that book.” 


| where I walked by his side, ‘ Now, Lazaro,’ said he, 


under the roof of Cirillo; and seeing no reason for 
doubting, that if my invention could fill his pocket, it 
might do the same good office for my own, I resolved to 
leave his service; and as it has ever been my maxim, 
that a wise step cannot be taken too soon, [ took advan- 
tage of my master’s siesta, and carrying nothing more 
with me than belonged to me, I sallied into the street.” 

Here the innkeeper interrupted his friend in his nar- 
rative,—for perceiving the barber’s significant look, when 
he said that he took with him no more than belonged to 
him, “I perceive, my friend,” said the innkeeper, “ that 
thy honesty would fain claim the victory over mine, be- 
cause when I | ft the service of the friar, I emptied the 
contents of his purse into my own; but have the good- 
ness to recollect that a purse is of no use to a dead man, 
and that besides, it is an easier matter to take a purse 
from a dead than from a living man.” 

«“ True, Juanes,” said the barber. “I admit the dis- | 
tinction,”—and he proceeded with his narrative. 

—-— 
CHAPTER XXV. 
In which, to the great regret of the author, the barber concludes | 
his story 


“It so happened that this day chanced to be the feast 
of the immaculate conception; and that when I de- 
scended into the street, the procession of the beast, and 
the heretic Ann Bolein,* was just issuing from the 
cathedral; it ch'anced also, that the person who carried 
the image was so short in stature, that as he ran along- | 
side uf the beast, he was not able to reach so high as to 
put the heretic queen into its mouth, and so the people 
shouted and cried ‘chico,’ (little fellow.) I was among 
the tallest in the crowd; and a Franciscan, who saw 
how awkwaidly the miracle was managed, snatched the | 
image of the heretic from the littke man who was stand- 
ing on his tiptoes, and yet with all his stretching eas | 
unable to touch the spring, and putting it into my hands 
told me to show it no mercy, and I should be rewarded 
with a good supper. So well did I perform my duty to 
the heretic, that when the procession was over, the Fran- 
ciscan took me to the convent, and after having given 
me as much as I could eat, he carried me to the supe- 
rivr, telling his reverence that I was a clever youth, and 
might be serviceable, and might even be made to fill the | 
office which was at that time vacant. 

« «Please your reverenees,’ said I, ‘ what are the du- 
ties, and what is the office for which you design me; | 
for my wit is small, and my knowledge still smaller.’ 

« « The office,’ replied the friar, ‘is that of barber to 
the convent.’ 

« «If the emoluments be considerable,’ said I, «I will- 
ingly accept it, for, judging by the length of your reve- | 
rences’ beards, I should take it to be next thing to a/ 
sinecure ; and I shall no doubt have time to learn the | 
art before I be required to practise it.’ 

« «Tis not so much of a sinecure,’ said the superior, 
‘as it may at present seem to thee; but if thou canst 


* In the cathedral of Toledo there is kept a wooden 
beast, about the size of a small ox, and somewhat of its | 
shape, mounted upon wheels; and also an image in 
wood, about eighteen inches long, of Ann Bolein, which, 
however, is not shown to the English visiter of the 
prexiosidades. These images, a few years back, used 
to be carried through the streets on great days; and the 
person appointed to carry the image of Ann Bolein every 
now and then popped it into the mouth of the beast, | 
whose jaws were so contrived as to cluse upon it; thus, | 
to the great delight of the spectators, typifying the 
punishment of her by whose means the church of Rome 
received her death blow in England. 


| one was so studious as the friar who had brought me to | 
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be contented to spend all thy days within the convent, | Here the barber paused a moment iv his narrative; 
the office is thine ; thou shalt be weil fed, and have suffi- | re-lighted his cigar, took two or three whiffs, and then 
cient wages besides; these can be no use to thy body, logking at his old friend the posadero with a graver coun. 
because thou shalt have all that it requires within the | tenance than usual, “Juanes,” said he, “read Don 
convent, and therefore thy wages will be best Jaid out in | Quixote, not for the amusement it may give thee, byt 
the purchase of masses for thy soul.’ for the good it may do thee; ’tis better than a hundied 

“I bad no great inclination to spend all my life with- | masses ; there’s that in it will turn a hard heart soft us 
in a convent, and as for the wages, I saw that it would | wool, and change a rogue into an honest man. There, 
be only taking with one hand and giving with the other; | a proud man will be taught humility ; a cruel man wil] 
but trusting to my ingenuity to terminate my engage- | learn to be compassionate ; an avaricious man will lear 
ment when I became weary of it, and knowing that | a lesson of generosity ; wisdom and piety may be gather. 
Franciscans keep a good table, I signified my accept- | ed from every page. Ay, Juanes, there’s no denying 
ance of the conditions. that we were both of us rogues in our youth; and a 

“The friar who had conducted me to the convent, | rogue I should have remained to this day, but for what 


Juanes looked not quite at his ease, but said nothing, 
‘for such I think thou hast told me is thy name, I will | and the barber continued: « When the friar found that 


explain to thee what are the duties of the office thou | I took almost as much pleasure as he did himself in 


hast undertaken ; the beard which thou seest that I wear, the history of Don Quixote, be was never weary of en- 
is not a real beard, and neither are those of my brethren. | larging upon its beauties, and explaining, wherever ex. 


| 
When we go out of the convent, or into the church to | planation was necessary ; and I, on my part, by a little 


celebrate our services, where we may be seen by the | exercise of ingenuity, repaid in some manner the good 


peuple, we are bearded ; but at meals, and other incon- | offices of the friar. I had always had a turn for handi- 
venient times, we throw these incumbrances aside ; | craft of every kind, and perceiving with how much re- 
twice every week, therefore, thou shalt have seventy-five | gret he was obliged te lay down his *‘ Don Quixote’ and 
real beards to shave, and seventy-five false beards to put | take up his breviary, when he went to juin in any of the 
in order; I understand that thou art unacquainted with | religious exercises, or even when he was called to the 
these duties ; but thou shalt begin with the novices who | refectory, or walked in the convent garden, I took off the 
can afford to lose some blood, and will be all the better | white parchment in which the breviary was bound, and 
for it,—and so I found myself established in the oflice | neatly enclosed ‘Don Quixote’ within it, so that the 
of barber in the Franciscan convent. | friar could indulge his passion without intermission, and 

“ Well may I bless the day that led me to the Fran- | his devotion appeared only the more ardent. It is true, 
ciscan convent; for had Providence otherwise disposed | indeed, that an unlucky dialogue between the knight 
of nie, I should have remained for ever ignorant of the | and the squire, sometimes provoked a change of coun- 


adventures of the renowned Don Quixote de la Mancha; tenance not very reconcileable with the study of the 


| nor should I otherwise bave ever followed the calling of | breviary ; but the piety of the friar continued unques- 


| tioned, 

“Tt was at this time that the war of independence 
broke out; and it is well known with what fury the 
Not content with the hours that were set | Franciscan convents throughout Spain were attacked ; 


my ancestors in the village of Miguel Esteban, 
“T observed that among ali the reverend fathers, no | 


the convent. 


| aside for devotional exercises, a book was never out of | none with more than the Franciscan convent of Toledo, 


} 


his hand. There was only one occasion upon which he | We were all in danger of being massacred; and no dis- 





| ever intermitted his studies, and that was when his chin 


was under my management; but one day so deeply en- 
gaged was he (as I then thought) with his devotions, 
that he placed the book upon his knee, and with down- 


| tinction appeared likely to be made between the friars 
' and their barber. 

« « Reverend father,’ said I to my patron, ‘ there’s no 
‘time to be lost; throw aside thy friar’s garment, let me 


cast eyes continued to read whilst | performed my duties; | unfasten thy artificial beard, clap my hat upon thy ton- 
and judge of my amazement, and I may even say affright, | sure, and, with Don Quixote under thy arm, no one will 
when just as I was putting the last polish upon his chin, question thee. As for me, I have not much the air of a 
the friar burst into the most immoderate fit of laughter | friar; and stay,’ added I, when the friar had obeyed my 
that ever was heard within a convent walls; and so un- | instructions, and was preparing to go, ‘ though I would 
governable was his mirth, that even the sight of his own | not rob any man of a quarto, I can see no impiety in 
blood appeared rather to increase than to diminish his | taking that which, in another hour, will be in the grasp 
risibility. of a French soldier, and something is besides due to me 

“«In the name of God, reverend father,’ said I, | for wages,’ and so running to the religuario, I put in my 
‘ what has befallen thee ?” breast a gold crucifix mounted with emeralds, and join- 

« «Canst thou read ’ answered the friar ; ‘ for if thou | ing the friar, we passed out of the garden into the street. 
canst, ’t will save me the trouble of telling thee the | What befell the remaining seventy and four friars I am 
cause of my laughter.’ unable to tell, but soon after we left the convent a shell 

“ « Luckily, sir,’ said I, «I am able to read; that ac- | burst in the gallery, and threw down one half of the 
complishment was taught me by a domin loisters.* 

«“ «No matter who taught thee,’ interrupted the friar ; « ¢ Now,’ said I to my companion, when we got into 
‘read there,’ said he, lifting from the floor the book that | the fields, and began to breathe more freely, ‘ what 
had dropped upon it, and putting it into my hand, ‘read | hinders us from carrying into effect the project of which 
there, while I attend to the cure of this wound, which | we have so often spoken, but which till now was im- 
has not been occasioned through thy fault.’ practicable? Let us together pass over every foot of 

“Tt was this moment that first opened up to me that | ground that was traversed by our favourite. I have here 
treasure of knowledge and delight that is contained in | in my bosom ten times more than the provision we shall 
the work of Cervantes; that moment will never be for- | require.’ 
gotten by me. ‘The friar had intended to open the book “The friar was overjoyed at my proposal, and we 
at the page where he had been reading; but ready to | forthwith put it in execution. First, we visited my na- 





_ drop down with laughing, he could only put the book | tive town, where I found that both my parents had lately 


into my hand. For my own part, I began at the begin- | paid the debt of nature; the inheritance that I fell heir 
ning; half the friars went unshaven that day; and | to, consisted of an old mangle, and a stock of worn-out 
when my patron returned from the refectory, he found | linen—for be it recollected that my mother was laundress 
me still deeply engaged with his book. to the Duque de San Carlos—and a few cast-off gar- 

“«] perceive, Lazaro,’ said he, ‘ that thou art worthy | ments of the Dominicans, which had been the perquisite 
of my care,’ and so much satisfied was he with some re- | of my father, who was porter to the convent. I disco- 


| flections I made upon what I had read, that he affection- | vered, however, from some papers that my ancestors had 


ately embraced me; and sitting down, explained to me | been barbers in the village of Miguel Esteban, and that 
the spirit and object of the book, and descanted upon its | the name of one of them, many generations back, was 
perfections. One observation I well remember. * When 
I laugh,’ said he, ‘it is at. the contrast between Don * The Franciscan convent of Toledo was almost de- 
Quixote and his squire, not at the adventures; these | stroyed by the French; but when the writer of this 
make me sad; for it is melancholy to see the noble- | volume visited Spain in 1830, they were busily employ- 
minded knight always the dupe of his own illusions.’” | ed in rebuilding it. 
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Nicholas. Leaving Manzanares, we diligently sought | 
the footsteps of Don Quixote, as far as Barcelona, where | 
I disposed of the cross which I bad brought from the | 
Franciscan convent, taking care, however, to provide an- | 
other of wood, which answered as well all the purposes | 
of devotion. At Miguel Esteban I had learned that | 
there was an opening in my trade, and being well as- | 
sured that this was the native village of the Knight of | 
La Mancha, and having strong suspicions that I was | 
myself the descendant of Barber Nicholas, I felt that | 
Providence had designed me to take the place of my 
forefathers, and to Miguel Esteban I accordingly return- 
ed. The worthy friar, who was my companion, feel- 
ing some qualms of conscience, entered another con- 
vent. The money that still remained of the sum I had 
received for the cross, purchased some fields, which ob- 
tain me respect in the neighbourhood ; and upon the | 
produce of these and of my calling, I have lived happily | 
these fifteen years; and now you have the history of 
my doings in the world.” 

When the barber had made an end of his story, and 
when some comments had passed upon it, which need 
not be repeated here, it was fast approaching midnight; | 
and as our intention was to penetrate next day into the | 
heart of the Sierra, end to be stirring early, we each re- | 
tired to rest. 





—<>— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


Where, in following the footsteps of Don Quixote, the author 
conducts the reader into the heart of the Sierra, where Car 
denio told his story, and where Don Quixote did penance. 


« «The appearance of Aurora already rejoices the 
earth,’ said the barber, in words of his favourite author, 
when next morning he pushed open the door of my 
quarto, and found me asleep; and not long after we | 
were seated upon our mules, and trotting up the bank | 
that rises from the back of the venta, furnished with a 
wallet of unusual size, and with a corpulent wine-skin, 
both forced upon us by the generosity of Juanes, who 
would accept of no remuneration. There was no path; 
we rode side by side up the acclivity, among the rose- 
mary bushes and other aromatic plants and shrubs, and | 
soon entered a defile, that shut out the plains behind, 
and appeared to lead into the bowels of the mountain. 
“It is said, in the history of the knight’s adventures,” 
said the barber, that the evening of the same day upon | 
which the adventure with the galley.slaves took place, | 
Don Quixote and Sancho ‘arrived in the very heart of | 
the Sierra,’ and that ‘ they took up their lodging between 
two rocks, in the midst of a great number of cork trees.’ 
Now, in the heart of the Sierra there are no cork trees, 
though there are plenty of rocks; and here, at the end 
of this defile, are both rocks and cork trees ; and besides, | 
as it was impossible to travel into the heart of the Sierra 
in a few hours, there appears to be a small inaccuracy 
here: but there can be no doubt that the spot we are | 
now approaching is that where the knight and his squire | 
reposed, and where Sancho had his ass stolen; see, 
‘there are two rocks, and all the trees around them are 
cork trees,’”’ 

«“’T’ was a touching lament,” said I, “that which 
Sancho made, over the loss of his ass. ‘Born in my 
house, the playfellow of my children, the delight of my 
spouse, the envy of my neighbours, and comfort of my 
cares !’” 

« Ay,” said the barber, “there’s an honest heart | 
there. But come on, the footing is difficult, and we ’ve | 
a toilsome journey before us.” ‘The barber spoke truly ; | 
nothing but a mule could have picked its steps; we 
went round the rocks, and in and out among the cork 
trees; and after having continued this exercise for a 
couple of hours, we descended into a narrow valley, 
traversed by a small rivulet. Here the barber, who led 
the way, stopped until I rode up to him, and said, “ there 
are so few streams on this side of the Sierra Morena, 
(for they almost all flow down the southern side of the 
mountain,) that we may conclude this to be the hollow, 
and the brook that which watered it, in which the ad- 
venturers found ‘a dead mule saddled and bridled, and 
half consumed by the dogs and the crows;’ and where 
they heard the old goatherd’s whistle; and where Car- 
denio came and told a part of his story.” 

In this wild spot we paused a little, while the whole 
scene so graphically described by Cervantes passed be- 
fore me. Nor was it a difficult task for the imagination 








to add to the natural features of the spot, the other parts 
of the picture described by Cervantes ; ’t was in me but 
a slight exertion of memory; for it chanced that shortly 
before, in the Toledo mountains, I had seen the very ob- 
ject that here arrested the attention of Don Quixote—a 
dead mule, half consumed, and even then surrounded 
by the lean dogs and hungry ravens that were devouring 
it. 

« It was doubtless here,” said the barber, when a little 
further on we came to ‘a verdant spot of grass at the 
turning of a rock,’ “that Caidenio told his story, and 
that the Knight of La Mancha quarreled with him for 
asserting something in prejudice of the queen Mada- 
sima;”’ and having crossed the brook, and entered an- 
other defile, we gradually penetrated farther into the 
mountain, which at every step became wilder, justifying 
the description given by Cervantes. But true to nature 


as are the descriptions of Cervantes, they do not of | 
| themselves occupy the mind of the traveller who follows | 


in the footsteps of Don Quixote; they serve rather to 
call to recollection those inimitable dialogues between 
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serted that the head of Don Quixote was stuffed with 
the contents of books of knight-errantry, and we find 
throughout the whole book, that Don Quixote’s model 
of knight-errantry was Amadis, whom he considered 
well worthy of imitation; so that nothing could be more 
natural than that he should bethink himself of following 
the example set to him by the paragon of knight-errantry, 
in which indecd the consistency of his character is kept 
up; and though the heads of the licentiate, and the bar- 
ber, and Dorothea, were not like the knight’s, running 
on knight-errantry, it must be recollected that when all 
the books of chivalry were burned by the curate and the 
barber, Amadis de Gaul was spared; so that, therefore, 
they may he supposed to have recollected the stratagem 
practised by the Maid of Denmark, and therefore resorted 





| to the same stratagem on the present occasion ; but,” 


continued the barber, “ better things await us bere than 
penance and buffeting ; for I begin to long as eagerly to 
dive into the contents o! this wallet, as Sancho did to 


probe Cardenio’s portmanteau, where he found a bun- 


the knight and his squire, in which all that is romantic | 


or extravagant is opposed to the commonplace maxims 
of every-day life, in which the noble and intellectual is 
placed in ludicrous contrast with contented ignorance 
and vulgar honesty, and in which the high-flown lan- 


| 


guage of a distempered fancy is overwhelmed in a cloud | 


of proverbs. “ Who then, mounted upon his mule, and 
with one companion, slowly pursuing his way among 
the rude passes of the Sierra Morena, could do other- 
wise than see in imagination “ the knight of the rueful 
countenance” and his faithful squire, and almost fancy 
that he listened to the delightful dialogue which on that 


the knight, with his own peculiar union of grave ex pos- 


| tulation and affectionate persuasion, combats the squire’s 


incredulity upon certain points. 


| 


y . . | 
«“ Who,” says Sancho, “ that hears your worship call | 


a barber’s basin the helmet of Mambrino, but will be- 
lieve that he who affirms such nonsense must be crazed 


in his understanding ! the basin, which is all bruised | 


and battered, I have put up in my bag, in order to be 


mended at home, and used for the service of my own | 


beard, if ever by the grace of God I come to see my 
wife and family.” 


“ Harkee, Sancho,” replies the knight, “thou hast the | 


most slender understanding that any squire did ever pos- 
sess; what seems a barber’s basin to thee I can easily 


discern to be the helmet of Mambrino, and I cannot but | 


admire the providence of the sage who is my friend, in 
making that which is really and truly Mambrino’s hel- 


met appear a basin to the rest of mankind, because it is | 
of such inestimable value, that if it were known, the | 


whole world would combine to ravish it from me:” and 


pondering upon the excellent invention and inimitable | 
wit of Cervantes, and the perfect truth with which the 
| rocks on which Sancho cautioned his master how he ran 


characters of his personages are sustained, I had not ob- 
served that the barber had a considerable way outstripped 
me, and that be had dismounted from his mule, and sat 
awaiting my approach. “ This is the undoubted spot,” 
said he, “ where the knight did penance, while Sancho 


| was despatched to Toboso with a le.ter to Dulcinea ;” 


| these. 


and well it agreed with the description of Cervantes— | 
for ‘a gentle rill’ tinkled in a hundred windings through | 
‘a narrow meadow, so green and fertile, that it ravished | 


the spectator’s eye, while the forest trees that grew 


around, and a thousand delicious herbs and flowers con- | 


spired to make the place enchanting.’ 

“ Mr. Barber,” said I, “as thou hast spoken of the 
penance performed by the knight, I would ask of thee if 
thou hast ever read ‘ Amadis de Gaul?’ ”’ 

“T can easily guess,” said the barber, “ why your 
worship puts me that question.” 

“ Art thou not of opinion,” said I, “ that the origin- 
ality of Cervantes is put somewhat in jeopardy by what 
is narrated in that book ?” 


dred gold crowns, and if I mistake not, friend Juanes 
has bad an eye to our comforts, for, * body of me,’ as 
Sancho says, the bag is so crammed, that I am not able 
to thrust my hand into it.” 

While the barber rummaged the wallet, I took the 
saddle off my mule, that he as well as his master might 
enjoy himself, and giving him a slap on the hinder parts, 
such as the worthy knight is said to have bestowed upon 
his Rozinante in the self-same spot, I sent bim up among 
the fragrant shrubs, and seated myself upon the grass 
beside my friend, who had by this time proved the gene- 
rosity of Juanes, which had indeed been princely ; and 
seated together in this retired and agreeable spot, so full 


very spot is recorded to have been carried on, wherein | of associations, we despatched the greater part of a pasty, 


which, although somewhat overlaid with garlic, was suf- 
ficiently savuury to be eaten with infinite relish ; and 
then having satisfied hunger, we applied with assiduity 
to the wine-skin, which was so well filled, that the re- 
peated draughts which we took from it did not sensibly 
lessen the respectability of its appearance. 
—— 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

In which the beautiful episode of Dorothea is considered, and 
again takes occasion to vindicate the ge 


wherein the barber 


nius of ( ervantes, and to enlarge on the episodes which are 


introduced 

«“ Mr. Barber,” said I, when the meal was ended, 
“methinks that I could almost, without thy assistance, 
have fixed upon this spot as the scene of many of the 


most agreeable of the adventures in the Brown Moun- 
tain; for here we have not only the ‘rill’ and the ¢ nar- 


row meadow,’ but the forest trees mentioned by Cer- 
vantes, and which are not yet seen in any other part of 
our journey. 

« Ay, truly,” said the barber, “ these may be the very 


his head against them, and these the trees on which he 
is said to liave hung his armour while he did penance— 
but there are even more certain proofs of identity than 
Come hither,” said the barber, leading the w ay 
on foot down anarrow valley watered by a purling brook, 
and shaded in a most cool and agreeable manner by seme 
rocks and trees; “does your honour see those few aged 
ash trees bending over the brook, and growing, as it would 
seem, out of the rock ?” 

“Ah, Mr. Barber,” said I, “prince of guides, well 
indeed are all these scenes known to thee; I see indeed 


| e 
| these old ash trees—and I think I see at this moment the 


“It is very true,” replied the barber, “ that the fancy of | 
doing penance, is not indulged for the first time, by Don | 
Quixote, and that the stratagem devised by the licentiate | 


and the barber, with the assistance of Dorothea, to en- 
tice the knight out of the Brown Mountain, was resorted 
to by the maid of Denmark, to withdraw Amadis from 
his self-imposed rigours: but your mercy will please to 
recollect, that to copy Amadis in this, was only in cor- 
respondence with the character of Don Quixote, and 
with the whole object of the work. Cervantes has as- 


image that Cervantes has so beautifully associated with 
them—the fair and forsaken Dorothea, sitting on the 
rock ‘ under the ash tree,’ washing her ‘ delicate feet and 
fair limbs, and wiping them with her handkerchief, while 
her golden locks fell down upon her shoulders,’ ”’ 

“T perceive,” said the barber, “that your honour is 
worthy of being conducted in the footsteps of Don 
Quixote ; is not that a beautiful picture?” 

“°T’ is one of the most beautiful of pictures,” said I, 
“and belongs to one of the most touching of stories.” 

“ And yet,” said the barber, “ there are those who have 
such slender understanding as to say, and uphold, that 
the stories which are here and there interspersed, had 
better have been omitted, because in them we hear no 
thing of our hero; and some go so far as to aver that 
they are dull and wearisome. Now,” continued the 
barber, “that is not my way of thinking. There never 
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was knight-errant with sword always in his hand; and 
though it be true, that when the telling of a love story 
cowes afier a dialogue between the knight and his squire, 
or after the narration of some of the most excellent of 
the adventures, it does appear somewhat flattish in com- 
parison ; it only sets them off, and lets us have time to 
digest one dish and get hungry again before we fall upon 


another: no man can eat savoury stews all the day 


long; a puchero to come between, gives them a greater 
relish.” 

«“ And are not the stories Cervantes’ invention, as well 
as the adventures !” 

“In truth are they,” said the barber; “but for my 
part, I’m puzzled to see why any one makes a distinction 


between them. ‘The stories arise naturally out of the 
adventures—they often show forth the character and 
qualities of the knight and his squire, which must need 
have something to bring them to light. Nothing can be 
more natural than that the knight should call upon Car- 
denio to tell his story; and if he had not told it, see 
what would have been lost! Don Quixote could not 
have taken umbrage at the disiespect spoken of Queen 
Madasima by Cardenio; nor could that excellent dia- 
logue between Sancho and bis master have been inserted, 
wherein Sancho, taking advantage of his license to 
speak his mind, rates his master for his indiscreet bris- 
tling up about the Queen Madasima, which brought upon 
them the wrath of the madman; and which concludes 
with the knight’s h gh-flown defence of knight-errantry, 
and Sancho's string of proverbs.” 

“Thou hast doubtless made out thy case,” said I, “ as 
regards this story at least.” 

“And as easy ’t will be,” said the barber, “to show 
that they have all their uses; but, indeed, the story of 
Cardenio, and, in particular, that part of it which relates 
to Lucretia, and her appearance in the Brown Mountain 
(all of which are just as much a part of his adventures, 
as his encounters with goat-herds, or Yanguesian car- 
riers, or galley-slaves), were necessary towards the sequel 
of the book; for how, unless Lucretia had appeared 
there, could the licentiate and the barber have contrived, 
along with Lucretia, the cunning device by which 
he was withdrawn out of the Brown Mountain, when 
Dorothea, pretending to be the Queen Micomicona, 
begged a boon of him.” 

«I perceive now more than ever,” said I, “ the folly of 
endeavouring to separate between the adventures of the 
knight, and the stories which are introduced, and which 
are indeed essential to the continuation of the adven- 
tures, as well as to the exhibition of character.” 

When the barber had thus agreeably defended his fa- 
vourite from the charges which some foolish people have 
brought against him, we walked leisurely about, taking 
up in the hollow of our hands a mouthful or two of the 
pure water of the brook whereiu, we are teld, that the 
white feet and limbs of Lucretia looked like crystal, and 
at the same time almost imagining we saw “ the beau- 
tiful apparition,” as Cervantes calis her, seated there ; 
and then we returned to the spot where we had lelt our 
mules, and our wallet and wine-skin, because it was the 
shadiest spot in all these parts. Several clumps of ilex 
trees were scattered up and down, and an elevated rocky 
height, said in Cervantes to be, as if it had been cut out 
from the rest that surrounded it, threw a considerable 
shadow on one side of the valley. 

«[ don’t know,” said the barber, “ how it may be with 
your grace, but I find the air of these parts produce a 
marvelous effect on my stomach ; ’t is scarce three hours 
since Juanes’ pasty was interred ; and yet, * body of me,” 
as Sancho says, f am as keen set as if nothing but that 
mouthful of water bad found its way down my throat 
this blessed day ; and it’s my belief, too, senor,” added 
the barber, looking askance at the wine-skin, “ that water 
does little service to a dry throat. 

« No doubt, Master Nicholas,” said I, “ mountain air 


invigorates the appetite, and a dry throat’s no agreeable | 


companion ; as for Juanes’ pasty, it was a miracle in its 
way, and if thy hand could lay hold on any thing as 
savoury, | would not be so uncivil as to let thee eat alone, 
though I promise thee the larger share.” And the bar. 
ber’s hand was presently diving into the wallet, from 
which it specdily extracted a sausage, that smelt indeed 
a little of garlic, but which, if not entirely to my taste, 
was every whit suited to that of the barber, who did such 
rapid execution on it, that the greater part was speedily 
entombed along with the pasty. 





« A knowing rogue is that Juanes,” said the barber, 
as we smacked our lips after a long draught of racy wine 
—he knows a thing or two.” 

« A thing or two more than is good for him to know 
may be,” said I. 

« Ay, ay,”’ said the barber, “more’s the pity ;” while 
he again tied up the wallet, and after one other draught, 
put the stopper in the wine-skin. 


—>——— 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


In which the author, having related as much of his travels in 
the footsteps of Don Quixote, as‘can be contained in this vol- 
ume, is forced to stop for the present, and to request his readers 
to inform him whether they wish him to resume his agreeable 
task. 


“A pretty hole we have made in the wallet,” said I; 
“ and as for the wine-skin, ’t is scarcely to be recognised.” 

“TI scarcely think,’ said the barber, pressing it with 
both his hands, “ it will see out the night ; and by the 
by, sefior,is it your pleasure that we shall give it the 
trial ?” 

“ That,” said I, “is more than I willingly take upon 
me to answer: thou hast undertaken to Jead me in the 
footsteps of Don Quixote, and I am ready to stay here, 
or jog on as thou mayest direct.” 

«'l'read you shall in the footsteps of the knight of La 
Mancha,” replied the barber, « and glad I am to tread in 
them once more; but,” continued he, “if your worship 
will be guided by me, I would give it as my opinion, that 
under the roof of friend Juanes we shall be to the full 
as comfortable as underneath these cork trees: this, as I 
have already said, is doubtless the spot where the knight 
abode in the Brown Mountain, and from whence he de- 
spatched Sancho with a letter to the dulcinea: here it 
was that he resolved to do penance, and these are the 
very rocks of which the affectionate squire said, ¢ for the 
love of God, sir, take care how you dash your head 
against the rocks, for you may chance to meet with such 
a one, as at the first push will put a finishing blow to 
the whole scheme of penance; content yourself with 
running your skull against water, or some soft thing like 
a cotton bag, and leave it to my care to tell my lady that 
your worship went to loggerheads with the point of a 
rock a thousand times harder than adamant!’ Here too 
it was, that the cunning device of the barber Nicholas, 
and the licentiate, and Dorothea, was put into execution, 
when the knight forswore adventures until he had righted 
the great Queen Micomicona, and was thus enticed from 
the Brown Mountain: but I see no good reason why we, 
who only follow in the footsteps of the knight, should 
follow his example by abiding three days in the moun- 
tain, where, if 1 may judge by the altered look of our 
wallet, and the emaciated paunch of our wine-skin, we 
should be forced before the end of the three days to imi- 
tate Don Quixote in culling plants to sustain nature, and 
might become ‘ wan, meagre, and half famished,’ as San- 
cho found his master upon his return ; wherefore I pro- 
pose, that having noted all these things, we indulge in a 
short siesta, for which I confess that pasty of Juanes’ 
and the little morsel of sausage have somewhat inclined 
me, and that we then retrace our footsteps towards the 
Venta de Cardeiia.” 

The advice of the barber was palpable enough ; and 
in less than three minutes after it was given, the yielding 
wine-skin had received the impression of his head, while 
the friendly shadow of ¢a great rock’ interposed between 
him and the rays of the noon-day sun. As for me, I 
employed the next hour or two in that most enviable 


| state, when between sleeping and waking the mind pas- 


sively receives the impressions that are offered to it; and 
when, as may easily be believed, in a scene like this, and 
on an errand like mine, many fantastic but strongly pic- 
tured illusions passed before. I saw the lank-faced knight, 
with a grave countenance, deliver to Sancho the letter to 
Dulcinea, and recommend Rozinante to his care, while 
the squire, mounting the steed with tears in his eyes, 
begged his master’s blessing, and set out upon his jour- 
ney. I fancied the welcome of the honest squire on his 
return, I heard the courteous knight say to the dis- 
guised Dorothea, ‘ rise most beautiful lady, the boon you 
ask is granted,’ while Sancho, already feeling himself 
secure in the government of an island, ‘took down the 
armour which hung upen a tree, and in a twinkling 
equipped his master,’ who, fitiding himself armed, ex- 
claims, ‘ Let us go in the name of God, to the assistance 





of this bigh-born lady ;’ and with these images in my 
mind, my eyes closed, and I dropped asleep: when we 
awake, I may possibly continue the narrative of my 
travels, and this record of the barber's excellent sayings, 


THE END. 





Che Friends’ Family, 


BY MRS. HOWITT. 


The family about to be depicted have their abode at 
the Mount, a neat small villa, in the neighbourhood of a 
large manufacturing town in the centre of England. [It 
matters not what their name is; but, for convenience, 
we shall suppose it to be Lamb, which is not an uncom. 
mon name in the society. The family consists of five in. 
dividuals; Joseph Lamb, the father, and Esther, his 
wife ; the eldest son, Joseph, and two daughters, Susan. 
na and Deborah. The names of the two daughters sug. 
gest to us the recollection of a member of the family 
long dead and gone, namely, Margaret Lamb, the mother 
of the elder Joseph—a_person noted in her day as an 
eminent minister ; that is to say, one of those females 
who undertake a public duty in the society. ‘The memo. 
ry of Margaret Lamb was kept alive by a testimony, 
which was for a long time read in the yearly meeting, 
setting forth her good works, her faith, her patience, her 
exemplary life and conversation, and her many years’ 
ministry, in the course of which she had visited most of 
the meetings in Great Britain and Ireland, as also the 
United States of America. The good name of this 
valuable woman still shed a light on the heads of her 
descendants, and in their history it would be an unpar- 
donable omission to overlook a circumstance of so much 
importance. The two young women above mentioned 
had received their names at the request of Margaret 
Lamb, in remembrance of her “ dear friends and fellow- 
labourers in the ministry,” Deborah Darby and Susanna 
Horne. 

Joseph Lamb has long been established in business as 
a chemist or druggist in the town near which he resides, 
His shop is the most frequented, and the most respectable 
in every sense of the word, in the town. Others may 
be more showy, may be larger, may be situated in more 
fashionable streets, but Jeseph Lamb’s annual receipts 
average as much as any other two, and that is the main 
thing in business. Our Friend, however, has not resided 
at his shop for the last five years. His son was found 
to bea very efficient helper; he was, in fact, a better 
chemist than his father ; he infused somewhat of modern 
and improved method into the old system, and the senior 
often found himself at fault, or at least free to confess 
that his son was every way his equal in business. The 
mother, too, found, as the family grew to man’s and wo- 
man’s estate, and the general establishment of the busi- 
ness became larger, that the house was too small, and 
therefore proposed to her husband that they should re- 
side in the outskirts of the town, especially as it might 
be good for her husband’s health; he had, she thought, 
looked thin of late, though we question if Joseph Lamb 
had ever looked much better. And, as if to second her 
wishes, that very house upon which our worthy Friend 
had advanced considerable sums of money, was about to 
be sold. True, “the Mount” was a much larger house 
than they had ever thought of inhabiting, and would re- 
quire a much larger establishment than they had hitherto 
kept. But then Joseph Lamb did not see how he could 
much better invest some part of his spare money, than 
in the purchase of that which in reality was almost his 
own already ; and they would have so much more room 
to accommodate traveling Friends, and Friends who came 
to the quarterly meetings, that, in every point of view, 
there appeared something to recommend it; and the 
Mount accordingly was thenceforth their residence, and 
it is at the Mount that we will more particularly make 
their acquaintance. 

But be it known to my readers that there never would 
be a chance, either at the shop or at this their more dig- 
nified residence, in calling on the Friends’ family, to find 
the door opened by a hurried, slipshod maid, half sloven 
and half coquette ; nor should we find her en her knees 
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THE FRIENDS’ FAMILY. __ 





cleaning the door-stone, nor the knocker; these things 
are always done, but never seen in the doing. _The maid 
who opens the door—for they have not yet arrived at the 
luxury of a man-servant, nor in all probability will they 
—is neat and clean, good-tempered, and healthy-looking ; 
for the orderly habits of the Friend’s family, their excel- 
lent living and regular hours, soon tell even in the per- 
sons of their servants. The room into which you are 
ushered is always in exact order; there is neither dust 
nor stain nor rent in the furniture ; and if the room lack 
somewhat of elegant ornament, there is nothing either in 
bad taste, tawdry, or shabby, to offend the eye. The 
window-glass is bright and unbroken; the Friend does 
not even tolerate a cracked pane. The flowers that deco- 
rate the room appear always as if fresh gathered, and yet 
ten to one you will never find either Deborah or Susanna 
busied in arranging them ; however graceful and femi- 
nine such an employment may seem for a young lady, 
it suits far better our young Friends’ notions of pro- 
priety to have all these things done before there is a 
chance of any one calling. The Friend’s house seems 
governed by invisible agency. 

The rooms occupied by the family are three—to all 
intents and purposes, dining and drawing rooms, and 
boudoir or small library ; but probably they may be de- 
signated by our unpretending household, the parlour ; 
the large or small parlour, according to its size in pro- 
portion to the other, and the work-room. We will de- 
scribe them, or rather we will describe one, the dining- 
room—and that is a fair specimen of the others; for the 
Friend admits of so little variety in taste, that, except 
he may use silk damask instead of worsted, rosewood 
instead of mahogany, and introduce a cabinet in the 
place of a sideboard, there is little diversity between 
dining and drawing-room. We will take the former, 
however—the parlour, as it is called. This, then, is 
handsomely furnished with the very best of mahogany 
furniture ; sideboard, tables, sofas, and easy chairs; the 
carpet is a Brussels, of rather a small pattern, in various 
shades of greens and drabs. The walls are painted of 
a modern green and fawn, or perhaps papered of the 
same colour; the Friend has no fancy for salmon co- 
lours, nor for any of the family of reds, A crimson flock 
paper he never chooses for his dining-room; he has no 
pictures in gilt frames to be set off by such a ground. 
He has no notion of contrasts in colour ; uniformity and 
accordance are his idea of beauty. The ample window- 
curtains, therefore, are drab, to match with the walls; 
they are of damask, the very best that money can buy— 
rich in their multitude of folds, but without fringe or or- 
nament whatever. The tables are covered with good 
green cloth, perfectly free from soil or stain, and as fresh 
looking as when it was new. In this room, in one par- 
ticular corner, and near the fire, with a little side table 
somewhere near him, sits Joseph Lamb, in a capacious 
arm-chair covered with black, or perhaps dark green mo- 
rocco leather. He is engaged in reading the morning 
paper, or some report of a bible society, tract associa- 
tion, peace or temperance society, or perhaps he may ,be 
deep in a book of travels—Friends are fond of voyages 
and travels, and have taken a very reasonable interest in 








the discovering of African rivers and northwest passages. | 


Joseph Lamb, however, is not so absorbed in his volume 
but that he frequently lays it down, and from the relay 
of books and pamphlets with which his table is stored, 


considerably diversifies his reading in the course of the | 


day. 


Joseph J.amb, be it here stated, wears a brown broad- | 


cloth coat and waistcoat, of the regular orthodox cut; 
combs his hair backwards, and by this means, as well as 


by natural conformation, exhibits a fine capacious head, | 


slightly inclining to bald; his eyes are small and gray, 
but with a keen intelligent expression ; eyes they are of 
a close observation, that have not been used to look su- 


perficially on any thing—the intellect peers through | 


them. 


His cheeks are large, his nose straight and well | 


formed, and his chin slightly double; he wears specta- | 


cies when reading, but he invariably takes them off in 
conversation, and holds them either between his finger 
and thumb, or puts them into the volume to mark the 
place where he left off. He has altogether the counte- 
nance and air of a shrewd, intelligent, observant, and 
placid, yet determined, character. His legs are clothed 
in drab kerseymere, gray merino stockings, and well 
blackened buckled shoes; in cold weather, or when he 
teavejs, he wears drab gaiters, but never boots. Such is 


the father of our Friends’ family; he is always the 


| 


same; the colour and make of his apparel never vary, | 
nor does, in appearance, the calm sedate expression of | 
his countenance. His life, likewise, is as unchanged ; 
one day is like another, except as it is diversified by visits 
of Friends quiet as himself, or by his own visits to the 
regular meetings of the district in which he resides, or, 
by what in fact is the great event of the society, the an- 
nual gathering in London, which Joseph Lamb has at- 
tended, with but two distant intermissions, for the last 
seven and twenty years. 

Joseph Lamb, of course, pays neither tithes nor church | 
rates: he suffers his goods to be taken, for conscience | 
sake ; yet he and the clergyman are on exellent terms— | 
exchange presents of fruit and early vegetables, and oc- 
casionally exchange visits also. But by the same rule 
so is he friendly with the dissenting ministers of the 
place ; and on extraordinary occasions, such as great 
missionary or bible meetings, two or three of his beds are 
at the service of baptist, methodist, or unitarian ministers. | 
He subscribes largely to all the benevolent institutions of 
his neighbourhood, and has put several widows’ sons and 
orphan children to school, and afterwards established 
them in life. Such is Joseph Lamb. Let us now turn 
to his wife. 

She likewise sits in the parlour, at a little table which 
occupies a light but warm place near a window, and there 
the whole day through she appears to sit at her work. | 
Strange is it that our Friend seems never to have done 
hemming those everlasting strips of beautiful book- 
muslin, and yet we know that she makes up the caps of 
which these are the plain borders, and that she makes 
shirts, and sheets, and petticoats, and aprons, and hems 
handkerchiefs, and even knits stockings ; but so it is— | 
go in whenever you may, Esther Lamb is hemming a 
strip of book-muslin. Her work is done with wonderful 
exactness; the accurate arrangement of warp and woof 
in the material she sews is not greater than the accuracy 
with which she puts in her stitches. The very towels 
she hems are done by the thread; and so habitual is her 
precision of mind and action, that whatever she does is | 
done by rule: for it is a proverb with her, and a guide of 
action also, that whatever is worth doing at all, is worth | 
doing well. 

She is in age about sixty, and looks perhaps as much; | 
but she is ua fine woman of those years: she is one who 
will grow old with dignity. She wears no false hair: 
her own brown locks, thickly strewn with gray, are closely 
braided on her calm forehead, under that snowy, but most 
transparent and unsoiled small cap, which seems as if it 
never could lose its form, even when worn under her | 
close bonnet. The wrinkles on her face are almost im- 
perceptible, and yet they are there; but the absence of 
furrows, and the ravages of agitating and conflicting pas- 
sions, have left the face, even in age, placid and smooth 
almost as that of a child. She seems as if in youth she 
must have been handsome—but she was not so: the 
comeliness of her age is the result of the quiet tenor of | 
a life spent in the indulgence of the affections, and with 
the absence of anxieties. 

Like her busband’s, her impulses are benevolent: she 
gives freely where money is needed; and wheie good 
counsel and even personal exertion is required, she gives 
that too. She remembers Margaret Lamb, that mother 
in Israel, and, like her, she desires to weary not in well- 
doing; but then she has neither the natural energy of 
her mother-in-law, nor does she believe herself called 
upon for such active duties. E 


Esther is the wife of a 
rich man, with her whole family grown up about her; 
Margaret was a widow with seven sons, six of whom died 
as they reached manhood. She was a woman of many 
sorrows ; but the lines have fallen to her daughter-in-law 
in pleasant places. 

The dress of our Friend, like that of her husband, is 
very wniform: that spotless cap, and a handkerchief 
equally so, crossed over her bosom in the exactest folds, 
over which she wears a dove-coloured silk handkerchief, | 
not large enough to be called a shawl, and yet of suffi- 
cient size to reach the elbows, pinned on either side. She 
wears neither gold pin nor breoch, but the snowy hand- | 
kerchief is confined at the throat by the very daintiest 
pin cf the common kind. Our Friend is very particular 
in the choice of her pins, unimportant as this may ap- 
pear; but the dress of a female Friend, with all its minute 

| proprieties, depends much upon small details. Hence it | 

| is almost impossible for a person not regularly trained | 
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and educated, as one may say, to the Friend’s dress, ever 
to assume it properly : some little point is overlooked, on 
which the propriety of the whole depends; or something 
is added, a mere nothing in itself, that yet mars the 
whole. 

Esther Lamb never wears border, however neat, nor 
fringe, however narrow, upon her “ over-handkerchief,” 
which is invariably hemmed about half an inch broad. 
Her gown may be of a twilled silk, but never shot nor 
figured: it may be soft rich lutestring, or Irish poplin, 
but a print of any kind is quite inadmissible for the well- 
to-do elderly Friend. She is no purchaser of cheap bar- 
gains, is no wearer of damaged or contraband goods ; 
she gives the highest price, and in return requires the 
very best material. She is rather fond of shopping, but 
deals invariably at one place, and expects to be always 
served by the principal himself. She is in no hurry in 
making her chvice, and yet is not whimsical either ; but 
she will deliberate a long time between three shades of 
brown, and two London-smokers will keep her undecided 
for ten minutes. In return for any little trouble she may 
give the trader, she always pays ready money, and never 


| asks for any abatement. 


She wears long tight sleeves: her mother-in-law wore 
short ones, at least with cuffs at the elbows, and an inner 
cambric sleeve and drab silk mits; but Esther Lamb has 
adopted the more modern, and now almost universal cus- 
tom of the long sleeve. She may occasionally be seen 
in a cambric apron, but not often; and her daughters, it 
is suspected, do not approve of so antiquated a mode. 
Her gowns are ample in their width, touching the ground 
behind, so that in walking she holds them up, and, in so 
doing, exhibits a skirt of the same colour and material as 


the gown. In summer she wears drab crape or white 


| . . - : 
spun-silk shawls, very large, rich, and soft, and without 


pattern, border, or fringe, and hemmed from an inch to 
un inch and a half in depth, according to the size of the 
shawl. In winter she wears one of drab Thibet wool, 
and, in addition to this, a dark-brown French merino 
cloak, lined through with rich silk of the same colour. 
Silk cloaks she by no means affects—neither may she be 
seen with muff nor boa: a chinchilla ruff, however, round 
her neck, she does Dccasionally wear; but the Friends 
may not, by any means, be considered patrons of the fur- 
trade. Her bonnet 
the same—the Friend’s peculiar shape—plain, straight, 
with a small plaite.! crown, and made in London by an 
its colour is black, and its ma- 


in winter and summer is always 


approved bonnet artiste : 
terial lutestring; mode is also approved by the elder sister- 
hood, but satin never—at least not of late years. Esther 
Lamb is seldom to be seen out of doors either in winter 
or summer without an umbrella, and this, like every 
thing else, is peculiar—of a remarkably nice make, 
covered brown, with a brown cane stick and pear! handle, 
on which is a small silver shield, neatly engraved with 
her name at full. Such is our matronly Friend; to be 
found generally at home, and sitting, as we have said, at 
work before her small table. 

She is a great reader of devotional works published in 
a manual form. She keeps Penn’s Maxims in her work- 
basket ; carries with her a pocket edition of Thomas-a- 
Kempis; and reads frequently from a book of texts, 
compiled by a minister of the church of England, as 
devotional exercises for every day in the year. She 
never meddles with politics, though she takes a general 
interest in all questions by which society may be bene- 
fited. Great as is her personai advantage in these palmy 
days of quakerism, she often doubts whether the society 
of which she is a member can now produce as burning 
and shining lights as in the dark days of its persecution, 
and therefore she repines not at the spoiling of her hus- 
band’s goods for conscience sake, as thereby “she hopes 


| we may be kept humble, and reminded of our privileges.” 


She sometimes questions if it be not good for us to have 
“testimonies” to bear, that we may show our faithful- 
ness by suffering ; and it is doubtful, taking this view 
of the subject, whether Esther Lamb would quite ap. 
prove of the abolition of church-rates and tithes by act 
of parliament. 

But of the daughters of the house we have yet said 
nothing, and we must not by any means pass them over, 
They are both turned twenty ; are both about middle 
size; the elder, perhaps, rather the taller, and two de- 
grees stouter than her younger sister. Deborah, the 
elder, has a decided cast of countenance, indicating a 


clear head, strong good sense, and great firmness of 
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calm self-possessed demeanour, and with an entire in- 
tegrity of purpose she goes straight at once to the point 
without circumlocution or manceuvre; her integrity of 
spirit amounts almost to severity, yet all is tempered by 
the truest and tenderest of female hearts. Deborah is a 
fine character, and in many respects resembles her grand- 
mother. She takes an active part in all the affairs of 
the family, and possesses, in a high degree, the esteem of 
every member of it, and frees ber mother entirely from 
all domestic care. Susanna has a touch of the senti- 
mental in her composition ; is glad to be released from 
household duties; busies herself in the garden, cultivates 
flowers, has charge of the conservatory ; draws, and well 
too ; dues a good deal of worsted work; and is, withal, 
much addicted to read poetry. But our young Friends’ 
exterior must be described. It is strange that, though 
the Friends, of all people, profess to be most conscien- 
tiously regardless of dress, and the fashions thereof, it is 
dress which distinguishes them from every other body of 
Christians, as well as from every other class of society. 
At first glance, the Friend, old or young, may be known 
any where, and that by his dress. The very circum- 
stance which they profess to make of least moment, is 
in its studied peculiarity their very badge of distinction. 
On the old, it has a certain well-to-do respectable look; 
it is worn as if it felt that the world’s esteem was with 
it; it ensures respect, for it is generally the sign of 
wealth. On the young, it has an elegant chaste look ; 
it is interesting, for there is a certain degree of mystery 
and exclusiveness about a young lady Friend. You do 
not meet her at places of public amusement ; those meek 
eyes of hers never encountered yours in the next box at 
the theatre; you never listened with her at the same 
opera to the witcheries of Pasta or Grisi; you never met 
her at a gay party; you never waltzed with her; you 
never were with her on a pic-nic or a water excursion. 
She might live in the moon for any chance you have of 
becoming acquainted with her. She is completely walled 
in, hedged about ; is enclosed as it were within the grates 
of a convent; and all, as it seems, by that peculiar dress 
of hers. 

Our Deborah and Susanna in childhood were dressed 
precisely alike by their mother; and now they dress 
alike from sisterly affection. In person they are both 
fair, and extremely well-looking, without any pretension 
to beauty, but they have eminently that amiable gentle 
expression peculiar to the sisterhood. Their general 
dress is light silk, dove-coloured, silver-gray, or delicate 
fawn; sometimes it may be of lutestring, sometimes 
satin-ture, levantine, or whatever name fashion may for 
the season give to her richest and best silks. Occasion- 
ally, however, they vary their colours, and will appear in 
brown, black, very deep mulberry, or dead purple; and 
in winter they wear French merinos of similar colours. 
Sometimes they will wear dresses made to the throat, 
with a clear muslin collar—but not an embroidered one 
—but more frequently they wear them made moderately 
low, with the neck covered by the thin muslin handker. 
chief in the style of their mother, excepting that the 
handkerchief is many degrees thinner, and also that no 
over-handkerchief is worn with it; they indulge them- 
selves also beyond their mother’s liberty, by using a small 
gold pin with a diamond head—the very smallest dia- 
mond-headed pin that may be made, Although the 


young Friend is not permitted to vary her garb with | 


every varying phase of fashion, yet, to a certain degree, 
the stvle becomes modified by the prevailing mode. Thus, 
our Deborah and Susanna have worn sleeves less tight 


character. Like most thorough-bred Friends, she has a 








| than their mother, and their bonnets have bad crowns 
| higher or lower, fronts larger or smaller, as the mode 
dictated. Hence a young Friend is seldom an advocate 
for more than two new bonnets at once, whereas a senior 
may order four, without fear of their becoming passée, 
for she is a rule to herself. 

As we remarked before, the proprieties of the Friend’s 
dress depends very much upon small details; hence it 
is that Deborah and Susanna may never be seen with 
soiled or unseamed gloves, or in gloves of a low price, 
or which fit ill. ‘They use the very best that money can 
purchase, and to appearance they are always new, fitted 
to the hand, and confined at the wrist in the most ap- 
proved style. By the same rule does equal exactness 
extend to bonnet-strings, state of shoes, frill or collar ; 
for our Friend knows that any breach in these minor 
points would mar the propriety of the whole. 

To see our young Friends of the Mount walk the 
streets, or to encounter them at an exhibition, or at one 
of those few public places which the friends will pa- 
tronise, it might be supposed that, with that quiet sedate 
air of theirs, they took small notice of the moil of this 
world, and the fashions thereof; but, ten to one, all this 
while they are making shrewd observations on all that 
surrounds them, and that very evening they will amuse 
the old people with many a graphic recital, in which 
shall be mixed mach easy and piquant wit and humour. 
They are clever girls, though what the world would call 
wofully deficient in accomplishments ; for instance, they 
neither dance, sing, nor play. But what of that ?— 
they will make good wives and good mothers, neverthe- 
less. And, by the by, how is it that neither of them is 
yet married? That is easily accounted for. The young 
Friend never marries early; that is, she never marries 
under twenty; and our Deborah has been engaged to 
one of her own people for these six months. Before this 
time next year she will be married, and her sister, who 
will be her bridesmaid, and accompany her to her new 
house, will have wooers in plenty, especially seeing that 
‘she is of a good stock, is comely in person, and will 
have a good fortune—for even among the self-denying 
| Friends, a good fortune is a thing of no small considera- 
| tion. 
| Being now on the subject of marriage, it is but right 
| to state that Joseph Lamb the younger is about taking a 
| wife also. Were we to look towards the Mount three 
| months hence, we should see the bride, otherwise Maria 
| Lamb, a sweet, fair and gentle creature, attended by her 
| two sisters-in-law, and dressed two degrees gayer than 
| they, in white muslin and cambric, white crape shawl 
| and bonnet, and with delicate silk stockinged and san- 
| daled feet, and with her white silk bag in her hand con- 
taining her work as well as her lily-white handkerchief, 
| walking all three, arm-in-arm, about five o’clock of an 
afternoon, somewhere between the town and the Mount. 
They have heen to bring up the young wife to take tea 
with them in a social way, for they have adopted her at 
once as one of themselves, and she feels as much at 
home there as in her own father’s house.* Towards 
seven o'clock, also, when the bustle of the day is over, 
Joseph junior may be also seen on the same road, his 
errand being to take his coffee with them, or ta sup, and 
escort his wife home in the evening. 

Such is the family of the Lambs, 
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THE END, 
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From the London Metropolitan, 
STANZAS TO SPRING. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Oh! ’t is pleasant to look to the coming spring, 
While the winter winds ure blowing ; 

When the flowers shall bud, and the sweet birds sing, 
On the bough into beauty growing ; 

When the snowdrop, pretty nun-like flower, 
And the violet, dainty fairy, 

Like a maiden coy, in her wintry bower, 
And the primrose sweet and chary, 

Above the withered leaves shall show— 

Oh! then is the time through the woods to go. 


Oh! IT love to watch the blackbirds run 
Through the glades in their plumage glossy ; 

And the squirrel, so frolic and full of fun; 
And the sparrow, so bold and saucy, 

That comes, like a sturdy beggar, to get 
Our alms from the bird we cherish ; 

The robin, so sacred to all, the pet 
Of our childhood, that must not perish 

For lack of the refuse crumbs that lie 

At our lattice, to catch the sweet bird’s eye. 


Did you ever mark in the moonlight hour, 
Or in the sunshine brightly glowing, 
The chesnut tree, ere a leaf or flower 
On its russet bonghs were showing ? 
When embalmed in the gum that nature spread, 
To protect the embryo blossom, 
The tree, as it lifts its regal head, 
Is more brilliant than beauty’s bosom, 
In the jeweled blaze of her court-day wear, 
Or her diamonds that flash in her glossy hair. 


I’ve watched that tree in the moonlight cold, 
As it shone in its gem-like glory, 

And thought of the legends we read of old, 
Of Aladdin’s wond’rous story ; 

And in sooth it seemed, as if magic fays, 
With their tiny hands, were spreading 

A thousand lamps in that bow’ry maze, 
For some gay court fete or wedding: 

And I fancied I heard their golden strings, 

And the rush of a myriad of fairy wings. 


Oh! ’tis sweet to indulge in a fairy dream, 
When the soft moon shines above us, 

And the aged woods and silver stream 
Are as friends that know and love us, 

But the dream of life is a long, long dream, 
And so chequered by joy and sorrow, 

That the sun that smiles in his evening beam, 
May arise in storms to-morrow : 

But the holy winter of age «hall bring 

The joys of a long, and eternal spring, 
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